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SOUTH  AMERICA. 


"  We  now  enter" — to  ti»e  the  words  of  Mftlte  Bran — "  apon  the  richest 
and  most  fertile, — the  healthieMt, — the  moi*t  pictoreaqae, — and,  excepting 
Africa,  the  most  extenftivp  peninsula  of  the  world."  Gemrraphical  \rritere 
hare  assigned  to  that  division  of  the  western  continent,  which  has  received 
the  name  of  South  AMERrcA,  a  superficial  extent  of  95,000  aqnare 
leagiKs  of  25  to  an  equatorial  di*(^ee. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  i\m  expanse  of  country  is  contained  in  the  torrid 
zone.  Its  preatesl  hreadth  is  between  Cape  St  Au^stin,  or  Cape  St 
Roqne,  in  the  Brazils,  and  Cape  Blaneo,  in  Pena, — being  a  distance  of 
2,700  geographical,  or  3,100  British  miles.  Its  leng:th,  if  calcnlated  from 
Point  GAllinnos  near  Cape  Vela,  uttder  the  12th  northern  parallel,  to  Cape 
Froward  in  Patagonia,  under  the  54<th  Rnuthern  parallel,  is  1,650  leases; 
but  it  might  be  calculated  at  4,850  Briti(<h  miles,  as  reaching  to  Cape 
Honi  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  56'  S.  lat-,  for  the  islandH  whirli  compose 
Terra  del  Fuego  are  so  closely  attached  to  the  continent  itself,  tliat,  in 
looking  at  the  map,  the  eye  can  scarcely  jwrceiTo  the  distinction. 

,The  physical  geography  of  this  great  peninsula  U  of  a  simple  and  nni- 
foncn  nature.  A  plateau,  generally  eleratetl  10,000  feet,  and  crowned  by 
chains  and  peaks  of  insulated  mountains,  forms  the  whole  wentem  region 
of  South  America.     To  the  E.  of  this  tract,  there  is  an  expanse  of  coun- 

»try  two  or  three  times  broader,  composed  uf  maififay  or  sandy  plains  whiok 
are  intersected  by  three  immense  rivers,  with  their  numerous  branches,  and 
a  number  of  minor  streams.  Still  farther  to  the  E.  rises  another  high 
land,  leas  elevated  and  of  less  extent  than  the  western  plateau.  TheM 
three  physical  regions  constitute  the  whole  of  the  South  Aooerican  pen- 
insola. 

The  Andes.^  The  Andes — which  derive  their  name  from  the  Qoi- 
cbnan  word  ania,  signifying  'copper,'  and  originally  applied  to  a  chain  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  Cuitco,  or,  according  to  others,  from  the  Jntisy  an  Indian 
Xn\m  which  dwelt  to  the  E.  of  Cosco — form  an  immense  rampart  crowned 
by  other  mountains,  and  running  parallel  to  the  western  shores  of  this 
continent,  from  Cape  Froward  in  the  stniits  of  Magellan  to  tlie  isthmuH 
of  Darien,  that  is  from  55'  54'  S.  lat^  to  9"  25'  N.  lat.  Narrow  towardn 
the  southern  extremity,  it  all  at  once  becomes  broader  to  the  N.  of 
Chili.  Near  Potosi  and  the  Titicaca  lake,  it  attuins  its  greatest  breailth  ; 
at  Popayan  it  divides  into  several  chains.  In  Patagonia,  from  Cape 
Froward  to  the  41st  soutliem  parallel,  thid  roountain-8yst«m  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Hicrra  Nevada  de  hs  Andes  ;  in  Chdi  it  bears  the 
name  of  the  Andes  of  Chili;  in  Pern  it  is  called  the  Hoyai  cordii^era 
of  ike  Andts,  ox  the  Grand  cordiUeTa  </f  Peru;  from  the  northern  frontiec 
of  Pern  to  the  2d  parallel  of  north   latitade,  it  is  called  the  Ckaim  9f 
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Quiio ;  and  in  Colombia  it  receires  its  name  from  the  difltricts  tbroogb 
which  it  pasRfis. 

T/te  Patagonian  chain.']  The  Patagonian  Andes  are  little  knoini. 
TTicy  intorsect  the  conntry  from  N.  to  S. ;  and  are  rejiresented  to  be  of 
great  elevation.  As  thiy  approath  the  ('bilian  frontier,  ihey  advance  la- 
wardu  the  ocean,  and  bueiu  to  Uirow  out  branches  wbicli,  rising  again  under 
the  sea,  form  the  archipda^o  of  Giiajtecas. 

Chilian  Aniks.~\  The  belt  of  the  Andes  in  Chili  \%  of  great  breadth, 
being  stated  by  Molina  at  120  miles.  Thuir  pt.'r[H;tual  snow  renders  tbera 
a  sublime  and  interesting  spectacle  to  the  inhabitants^  of  the  plains.  Be- 
tween the  )i\\\\  and  33d  de^re«s  of  S.  lat,,  the  Andes  are  wholly  desert; 
south  of  that  parallel,  they  arc  studded  with  little  vales  and  excellent  pas- 
tures, delightfully  watered  with  a  superabundniice  of  Ktreatnt*  wtiicli  roll 
down  from  their  stupendous  rocks  and  traiisveniu  ridges. 

Penttian  Andes.^  Peru  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  the  Andes 
in  its  whole  extent.  Tlie  main  ridge,  or  Andes  proper,  is  skirted  by  two 
parallel  ridges,  on  its  eastern  and  western  sides,  called  the  Sierras.  At 
some  distance  from  the  Andes  on  either  side,  the  vant  upland  plains,  with 
their  valleys,  mountains,  and  rivers,  would  never  enter  into  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  spectator,  the  central  ridge  only  being  obsorvablo  ;  nor  would 
he  suspect  the  existence  of  those  amazing  precipices  of  profound  ilepth, 
called  qite.bradaSj  or  breaks.  The  descent  is  here  much  mure  nijiid  on  the 
western  than  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  where  the  slope  dei'lines 
more  gradually  into  the  great  inland  plaiiis.  As  they  proceed  south  from 
Quito  into  this  conntry,  the  Andes  spread  out  to  a  ^eai  breadth,  bein^ 
frequently  divided  into  three  parallel  chains,  forming  in  ail  a  table-land  of 
sometimes  15U  miles  in  breadth  -,  and  the  three  chains  l>eing  sometimes 
linked  togetlier  by  transverse  chains,  of  which  particular  and  remarkable 
portions  have  peculiar  appeilalionet.  Tlie  high  deserts,  called  paramos 
in  Quito,  are  denominated  punas  in  Peru.  According  to  La  Cruz's 
map,  the  exterior  ridges  of  tlie  Amies  in  the  vicinity  of  Cusco  and  the 
lake  of  Titicuca,  diverge  to  the  length  of  3^  degrees,  or  more  than  240 
miles,  forming  a  semicircle,  or  half-moon,  and  containing  a  vast  sur- 
face of  liigh  table-land,  coniprioing  in  its  bosom  the  lake  of  Titicaca. 
Tliesu  uplands  are  the  most  elevated  in  all  Soulli  America,  and  gire 
'lirth  to  the  Apurimac,  the  Beni,  and  other  prodigious  streaniK.' 

AtnUs  of  Qutlo.]  The  Andes  occupy  a  superficies  of  j, 100  miles,  in 
tlie  district  of  Quito.     Whilst  tlie  immense  savanuHhs  at  the  back  of  the 

<  Till  vnry  Uteljr  noop  of  the  pealu  of  thU  iminentn  rangp  had  bren  mt^antitvil  tut 
thtMe  In  the  prtititlpury  of  Quito;  and  It  wax  the  geiieralHy  rvc-eived  upluion,  that  tbu 
Andes  attained  their  ^reaictit  height  tti  thr  va-inliy  of  Quito,  This,  howfver.  him  eren- 
tuolly  proTpd  to  have  bct-it  but  uuiiuthorizod  conjortare,  as  from  Cftpc  Horn  all  the  nray 
N.  anil  N.  \V.  i«  the  ptak  of  Tulims — a  liiii;  ol  (iO  degrees  of  a  f  rul  circle — the  numb'^r 
of  sunimitn  actually  mexturrd  was  viry  Ttonall,  and  tbem  wbb  oo  rvoaon,  a  firion^  why 
tbuM  luiuuiurvd  should  havu  bt^'u  esteiiuvd  the  highest,  mervly  l>caiuw  they  Wfre  midm* 
tlw  equjitorial  line.  But  th«  idea  was  long  pertniaciouiily  and  keenly  maintained,  that 
the  Mfhcal  summits  of  all  raountain-raii^es  mutt  neresiutrily  be  uudcr  thf  cquittor; 
fta4  tfaat  all  rouuutaiii-chaiii<i  inust  dimiainh  in  height  as  tbev  recede  from  that  line. 
This  theory  wa»  onnuletely  diMirnvitl  iu  tiie  rase  of  the  Himalaya  raiiKr,  iiFid  thi- 
mountains  of  Tibet,  which  are  from  'i^  to  80  dr^grees  S.  of  that  llni;  ^  and  ha«  again 
been  dliiproved  by  the  labours  of  our  couutrymnu.  Mr  Petitland,  who,  in  liliVti  and 
Itfi^i  explored  the  Andr^  uf  Titii:aca  iu  Upper  IVru,  in  the  modem  rrpubHcof  Uollvlo, 
and  iniuiaurrd  the  Hummila  triiri>tujiiietrii.jinr,  mxA  all  the  arcestible  hf^i^'ht*  liy  the  ba- 
rometer. These  summit<t,  ro|irrially  in  the  Tiriiiity  of  Cuhco,  ]iad  bt-cn  previously 
wieemed  the  highest  in  the  Andi>a  by  Mr  lielmo,  who  travellinl  olli  the  wiiy  inna  IBue- 
luw  Ayres  to  Lima;  but  aa  be  bad  Dever  m«u  thoAe  uf  Quito,  it  wa4  imiKMttlblfl,  frotii 
hU  reUiion,  to  form  any  comniriaaD  between  the  eIevut(oit«t  of  Chimbotaxo  and  Cay" 
*mbe,  ttnd  thome  of  ^r:»ta  and  llimonl. 
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AdiIm  are  dHtinf^iaSicd  by  the  appellation  of  llanos,  the  mountains  ar« 
(})ein*(elvcfl  dlttiiuniiftlti>d  by  th«  Spfliiinl)  appeiltations  of  jmratnoi  and 
nevtulos.  Tiii*se  latter  always  ent«r  into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow, 
and  »re  in  lliis  resp^t  diHtinguUlied  fraiu  the  parnmofi,  wbirh  do  not 
aignify  hcatbs  or  de^ierts — an  some  Ify  mUtake  have  interpreted  the 
term — but  mountainous  places  cnrercd  with  stunted  tree8,  and  exposed 
to  the  winds.  On  these  paramos  it  nerer  raias  ;  nnow  falls  freqaentlvi 
bat  never  lies  above  a  few  hours  ;  the  damp  air  is  peculiarly  and  in- 
tennely  cold.  Of  tJieHO  purarooH,  that  of  Assuay  is  tiic  high«»l,  which, 
rising  from  14,764  feet  to  16^749  feet,  unites,  like  an  enormous  dike, 
the  eastern  and  wefltern  Andes,  in  the  3d  degree  of  H,  lat.  37  leaguea 
to  the  south  of  Quito.  f 

From  this  paramo,  north  to  Quito,  the  Andes  present  tlie  appeuanco 
of  a  longitudinal  valley,  liuc^l  with  a  constant  succession  of  soaring  sum- 
mits on  the  east  and  went.  What  in  callett  the  valley  or  plain  of  Quito 
is  actually  tlie  summit  of  the  Andean  ridge,  wliejice  these  mountains  risei 
and  of  which  the  absolute  beiKlit  is  from  8,860  to  0«615  feet.  These 
mountains,  though  appearing  only  as  so  many  iiwulated  to|>«  uf  this  sum- 
mit, when  viewed  from  the  distant  plains,  yet  seem  to  the  iid^bitants  of 
tlie  central  rale  of  Quito,  as  ho  many  distinct  mountains,  ri^infc  amid  a 
plain  unclothed  by  foresta  ;  and  are  so  arranged,  that  viewed  from  the  cen- 
tral plain,  far  from  biding  each  other,  they  appear  in  their  natural  sliape, 
as  if  projected  in  the  azure  vault  of  the  equatorial  sky.  Thest*  elevated 
summita  may  be  divided  into  three  forms,  more  or  lesti  volcanic:  Isl.  The 
volcanoes  which  arc  yet  buniing,  and  have  slender  peaks  of  a  conic  form, 
as  Cotopaj-i  and  Tunguragtta ;  "id.  Those  with  lengthened  sumniitn,  which 
liave  sunk  after  a  long  series  of  eruptions,  exhibiting  ridges  bristled  with 
pointH,  needles  leaning  in  different  directioDH,  and  broken  rocks  falling  into 
ruins,  sucli  is  the  form  of  Capac  UrcUy  Pichincha^  and  Carguairaso.  ,  A  3d 
form,  and  tbe  must  majestic  of  the  whule,  is  that  of  Chimhorazo^  which  is  cir- 
ealar.  After  the  lung  rains  of  winter,  when  the  transparency  of  the  air 
hai  suddenly  increasc<l,  Cbimborazo  presents  a  most  magnificent  spectacle, 
appearing  fh>m  the  shores  of  the  South  sea,  like  a  white  cloud  at  the  edge 
of  the  horizon,  detacliing  itself  from  the  neighbouring  summits,  and  soar- 
in^  with  commanding  majesty  over  the  whole  chain  of  the  Ande». 

One  principal  feature  of  tbe  high  table-Loud  of  tbo  Andes,  \n  tlie  com- 
parative inequality  of  its  surface.  The  phiina  of  the  Cordilleras^  though 
placed  at  immeutte  lieigbtM,  and  perfectly  level,  are  not  to  be  compared, 
in  point  of  extent  with  those  of  New  i^paiu.  All  tlio  plains  of  New 
Granada  and  Quito,  do  not  perhaps  exceed  40  square  leagues.  Of  difiicuU 
acceae,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  profomid  valleyn.  tliey  are  very 
nnfevourahle  for  internal  commerce  ;  crowning  iuhulated  suruuiiis,  they 
form  as  it  were  small  i^tand^  in  the  midst  of  an  aerial  ocean.  Socli  are 
the  plains  of  Bogota,  AntuanOj  Tapia,  Suniguincu,  and  Caxamarca. 
Tliese  plains  are  perfectly  level,  and  the  inhabitants  have  no  suspicion  of 
their  extraordinary  elevation.  The  plain  of  Antisana  occopics  a  square  of 
12  lesgoes,  surrounding  the  cone  of  that  mountain,  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  and  seeming  like  a  small  islet  in  its  midst.  Tliis  plain  is  13,451 
feet  high  ;  and  the  hamlet  of  Antisaua,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  cone, 
is  13,500  feet  high,  being  probably  the  highest  spot  inhabited  by  man. 
Instead  of  a  continued  unbroken  surface,  as  in  tiie  higi>  land  of  New 
Spain,  the  table-land,  or  Nummit  of  the  Andes  is  every  where  torn  and 
interrapted  by  crevices    like  open   fturowc.     These  crevices,   or  trans. 
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vanal  villey**  ire  called  qucbrada^,  or  breaks',  by  tbe  Spaniarda;  toA 
pnaeot  to  ibe  view  precipices  of  amazing  depth*  sufBdent  to  appal  tlie 
firtneat  mind.  They  are  frequently  2000  feet  deep,  with  a  stream  gene- 
rally running  tliraugb  Uie  mitiUlL*,  and  liave  their  sides  and  bottom  clotiied 
willi  a  vigorooH  vegetation.  They  affect  the  imagination  of  a  Europeau 
traveller  much  more  powerfully  than  the  majeglic  summits  of  Chimborazo 
and  Cotopaxi,  as  ilie  effect  of  iliefte  latter  objects  ia  weakened  from  their 
situation  on  such  lofty  bases  as  the  plains  of  Tapia  and  Simiguiacu, 
while  no  diminution  of  tins  kind  is  HufTered  in  the  qnebruiloa,  or  tnaa- 
versal  valleys.  Their  depth  in  many  places  is  such,  that  were  VesaTioa 
Bad  the  Puy  de  Dome  seated  in  theee  abysses,  their  summits  would  not 
exceed  the  nearest  ridges.  The  ralley  of  Ordcsaen,  which  descends  from 
Mont  Perdu,  in  the  Pyrenees,  is  2,950  feet  deep ;  but  those  of  Choia  and 
CtUaco  were  found,  by  Humboldt's  measurement,  to  be  4,920,  and  4,260 
feet  deep,  raapectircly ;  and  their  bottoms  are  only  one-fourth  less  ele« 
▼Med  than  the  passes  of  St  Gotliard  and  Mont  Cenis,  in  the  Alps.  Tlie 
oaaatraction  of  the  Andes  of  Quito,  is  chiefly  porphyritic  Farther  south, 
the  chain  is  composed  of  mica  slate,  resting  on  beds  of  clay.  Granite  doea 
not  predominate  in  the  high  summits  as  in  those  of  tlie  Old  Continent. 
f*»  From  the  geological  composition  of  the  Amies,  granite  still  appears  to 
be  the  oldest  matenal  of  our  globe.  Next  appears,  resting  on  it  as  ite 
liasis,  gnittss;  then  mica  shUe,  containing  garnets;  next  primltire  slate, 
witli  beds  of  naiire  alum ;  now  slate,  mixed  with  horn  hleaide  ;  above 
tUa,  greenatoae,  or  primitire  trap,  followed  by  amygdaloid  ;  and  last, 
porphyry.  Resting,  or  flanke<l  against  tho«e  primary  rocks,  beds  of  the 
older  timofilone  begin  to  appear,  followed  by  a  Ruit  of  mineraU,  indicating 
organic  rnniaius,  mica  slat*.',  horn  blende,  gypsum,  and  calcarvous  hand- 
stone.  The  oidy  formations  which  Humboldt  did  not  meet  with,  were 
tbo«ie  of  chalk,  roestooe,  gray  wacko,  topaz  rock,  and  the  coropenad  off 
serpentine  with  granular  limestone,  which  occurs  in  Asia  Minor.  Tlwi 
grand  ridge  is  every  where  corered  vnth  porphyry,  basalt,  phonolite,  amft 
greenstone,  which  being  often  broken  into  colunns,  appear  like  ruined 
castles,  and  produce  a  very  striking  effect.  Kear  the  base  of  the  chain, 
two  different  sorts  of  limestone  occur,  one  with  a  siliceous  or  flinty  base, 
sometimes  enclosing  cinnsbar  and  coal,  and  another  mostly  calcareous, 
and  cementing  the  secondary  rocks.  These  formations  are  of  enormous 
tliickness.  Not  only  is  coal  found  at  the  height  of  B,6o0  feet  almve  t)M 
level  of  the  sea,  as  in  New  (rranada  ;  but  erea  at  the  elevation  of  14,700 
feet,  near  Goanuco,  in  Peru.  Fowil  shells,  whicli,  in  the  Old  Continent, 
I  have  aot  been  discovered  higher  than  the  lops  of  the  Pjrenees,  or  1  l,$8d 

^H  faet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  found  at  Micnipampa,  at  an  elevatitm 

^V  o(  lS,800feet;  and  again,  at  that  of  14,130  feet,  becide  Huancavelica, 

I  wiNsre  aandstooe  also  appears.     Basalt,  which  in  Kurope,  is  found,  at  ita 

I  highest  elevation,  only  on  the  summit  of  the  Schneekoppe,  in  Silesia,  4,2S5 

I  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  found  at  the  height  of  li&,600  feet  ia 

I  the  Andes  of  Quito.    On  the  other  hand,  granite,  which  in  Europe  crowna 

I  tlie  loflieet  sommita,  is  not  found  in  America  above  14,500  feet  of  abso- 

^H  lute  height :  it  is  scarcely  known  at  all,  either  in  Quito,  or  Pern.     The 

^^t  frozen  summits  of  the  highest  peaks  consists  almost  wholly  of  porphyry, 

^^HjH  which,  on  the  flanks  of  the  Andcas  forms  a  mass  of  10,000,  or  12,000 
^^^^H  £N9t  in  depth.  The  sandstone  near  Cueoca,  is  5000  feet  thick  ;  and  the 
^^^^Batnpendous  mass  of  pure  quartz,  on  the  west  of  Cutamarca,  measures 
^^^^H  1^600  feet  perpendicular.     It  is  also  rvmarkahley  tiM  the  porpbyry  of 
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these  noaniajiM  very  frequently  contains  born  blende,  but  never  quarts, 
and  seldom  mica. 

The  Andes  of  Qnito,  with  all  their  mafi^ificenrte,  want  a  feature  wliicb, 
in  higher  latitudes,  contrihoteft  much  to  the  beaut/  and  sabUiuity  of 
Alpine,  Cancafiian,  and  Himmalayan  scenery,  namely,  the  glaciers, — ilioee 
icy  belts  dropping  from  the  limits  of  constant  coiigelalion,  and  spreading 
in  concrete  sheets,  or  ban^ng  in  disjointed  colamns  fantastically  arranged. 
Tlie  fact  is  evidently  owing  to  the  almost  uniform  temperature  which 
prevails  near  the  equator.  In  these  torrid  regions,  the  days  are  constantly 
of  the  same  length,  and  the  son  shines  throughout  the  whole  year  with 
very  nearly  equal  force ;  the  line  of  perpetual  congetatioa  is  hence  marked 
out  on  the  sides  of  the  Andp«  with  singular  precision.  The  temperature 
decreases  regularly  as  one  ascends  them,  till,  at  a  certain  eleration*  it  comea 
to  tlje  point  of  freezing,  where  the  permanent  field  of  snow  begine  U> 
appear,  and  U  defined  with  an  nlmn<)t  unvarying  border.  Hence,  that 
alternate  thawing  and  freezing,  so  essential  to  the  production  of  glacitia^ 
is  never  known  in  equatorial,  as  in  temperate  latitudes. 

7%g  Llanos  or  Plains,']  "  There  m  something  awful,  but  Bad  and 
gloomy,"  remarks  the  learned  Humboldt,  **  in  the  uniform  aspect  of  tbe«« 
steppes.  Every  thing  seems  motionless.  Scarcely  does  a  small  clund,  as 
it  passes  across  the  zenith,  and  announces  the  appruacb  of  the  rainy  seasoi^ 
sometimes  cast  its  shadow  on  the  savanna.  I  know  not  whether  the  firet 
aspect  of  the  llanos  excites  less  astonishment  than  tliat  of  tbe  Andaa. 
MoQutainouH  countries,  whatever  may  be  tbe  absolute  elevation  of  the 
highest  summits,  have  an  analogous  physiognomy ;  bat  we  aocaaton  our- 
selves with  difficulty  to  the  view  of  the  Llanos  of  VeneKuela  and  Cas^ 
nare,  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chaco,  which  recall  to  mind 
continually,  during  journeys  of  30  or  30  days,  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
ocean.  1  had  sveii  tlio  plains  of  La  Mancha  in  Spain,  and  the  real  Htoppes 
that  extend  from  Juilanil,  through  Lnneberg  and  Westphalia,  to  Belgium; 
but  tlie  pla'uis  of  thu  W.  and  N.  of  Europe  present  but  a  feeblu  image  of 
tlu;  imnuMise  llanos  of  South  America.  All  around  us,  the  plains  seemed 
to  ascend  toward  the  »ky  ;  and  that  vrjiI  and  profound  solitude  a])peared 
like  an  ocean  covered  with  nea-weeds.  According  iu  the  unequal  niaso  of 
vapuun«  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  and  the  various  teoiperaturo  of 
the  different  strata  of  air,  the  hori/on  was,  in  some  parts,  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, ill  otlier  part8,  undulating,  sinuous,  and  aa  if  striped.  Tlie  earth 
was  there  confounded  with  tbe  eky.  Through  tbe  dry  fog  and  strata  of 
vapour,  the  trunks  of  palm-trees  were  discerned  at  a  great  diKtaace. 
Stripped  of  their  foliage  and  their  verdant  tops,  theee  trunks  appeared  like 
the  masts  of  a  ship  discovered  at  tlie  horizon. 

"  The  Uanos  and  the  pampas  of  South  America^ are  real  steppes. 
They  display  a  beautiful  verdure  in  the  rainy  reason,  but,  bi  the  tioM  of 
great  drought,  assume  the  aspect  of  a  desert.  The  grass  is  thes  reduced 
to  powder,  the  earth  cracks,  the  alligator  and  the  great  aarpeti  leMen 
buried  in  the  dried  mud,  till  awakened  from  their  long  lethargy  hy  the 
first  showers  of  spring.  These  phenomena  arc  observed  on  barren  tracks 
of  .'tO  or  GO  leagues  iu  length,  wherever  the  savannas  are  not  traversed  by 
riven ;  for,  ou  tbe  borders  of  rivnletH,  and  around  little  pools  of  stagnant 
water,  the  traveller  finds  at  certain  distances,  even  during  the  period  of 
the  great  droughts,  thickets  of  mamitio, — a  palm  the  leaves  ot  which. 
spread  out  Uke  a  fan,  preserve  a  brilliant  verdure. 

"  The  chief  charact<»iiuc  of  the  savaunas  or  steppes  of  Seuth  Am.«tk% 
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ifl,  the  attRolute  want  of  hills  and  inequalities,   the  perfect  If^vt;!  of  pvcry 
part  of  the  soil.     Accordingly,  the  Spanish  conquerors,  who  6ret  pene- 
trated from  Coro  to  the  banks  of  the  Apuru.  did  not  call  them  dtMerts,  or 
ftflvannoB,  or  meadowa,  but  plain<i,   llanos.     Ofteni^  in  a  Hpace  of  30  nquare 
leagues,  there  h  not  an  eminence  of  a  fuat  hi^li.     Tlii-^  reaemhlance  to  the 
Burfacc  of  the  sea  Btrikes  the  imagination  most   powerfully^  whero   the 
plaint  are  altogether  destitute  of  jialni-trees,  and  where  the  mountains  of 
the  shore  and  of  the  Orinoco  are  no  distant,  thai  they  cannot  be  (^eon,  oa 
in  the  Mesa  de  Pavnne$.     A  persion  woald  he  tempted  there,  to  lake  the 
altitude  of  the  sun  with  a  quadrant^  if  the  horizon  of  (he  land  were  not 
constantly  misty,  on  account  of  the  variable  display  of  refraction.     This 
equality  of  surface  is  ntill  more  perfect  in  the  meridian  of  Calabozo,  than 
toward  the  cast,  between  the  Cari,  La  Villa  del  Pao,  and  Nueva  Barre- 
luna ;  bat  it  reigns  without  interruption  from  the  niauths  of  the  Orinoco 
to  La  Villa  de  Araare  and  Ospiiios,  under  a  parallel  of  160  leagues  in 
length ;  and  from  San  Carlofl  to  the  savannas  of  CaquelHj  ou  a  meHdian 
of  200  leagues.     It  particularly  characteHeea  the  new  continent^  as  it  does 
die  low  steppes  of  Asia,  between  the  Borj'stlienes  and  the  Wolga,  between 
the  Irtisch  and  the  Obi.     The  deserts  of  central  Africa,  of  Arabia,  Syria, 
and  Persia,  Cohi,  and  Casna,  present,  on  t!u»  contrary,  many  inequalities, 
ranges  of  lulls,  ravines  without  n*ater,  and  rocks  that  pierce  ttie  uands. 

"  The  llanos,  hoivever,  notwitliHt^mding  the  apparent  uniformity  of  tlieir 
surface,  famish  two  kinds  o(  inequjaUticfl,  that  do  not  esca]ie  tlie  ohserra- 
tton  of  an  attentive  traveller.  The  Gr^t  ih  known  by  the  name  of  Hancoa: 
they  are  real  shoals  in  the  basin  of  the  steppes,  fmctiiied  Ktrata  of  sand- 
stone or  compact  limestone,  stan<ling  four  or  five  feet  higher  than  the 
rest  of  the  plain.  These  banks  are  Bometime^  three  or  four  leagues  in 
length;  they  are  entirely  smooth,  with  a  horizontal  surface;  their  exis- 
tence is  perceived  only  by  examiniing  their  bordere.  The  second  species 
of  inequality  can  be  recognised  only  by  gcodeaical  or  barometric  levellings, 
or  by  the  course  of  rivet's.  It  is  called  mesat  and  is  composed  of  small 
flats,  or  ratber  convex  eminences,  that  rise  insensibly  to  tlie  height  of  a  few 
toises.  Such  are,  toward  the  E.,  in  the  province  of  Cumana,  on  the  N 
of  the  Villa  de  la  Merced  anil  Cnndelaria,  the  Mesas  of  Amana,  of 
Gttanipa,  and  of  Jonoro,  the  direction  of  which  ia  S.W.  and  N.E. ;  and 
which,  in  spite  of  their  inconsiderable  elevation,  divide  the  waters  between 
the  Orinoco  and  the  northern  coast  of  Terra  Kuroa.  The  convexity  uf 
the  savanna  alone  occasions  this  partition  :  we  there  fitni  the  divortin 
aqnat'-um  as  iu  Poland,  where,  far  from  the  Caipalhian  mountains,  the 
plain  itself  divides  the  waters  between  the  Haldr  and  the  Hlack  sea. 
Geographers,  who  suppose  that  there  exists  a  chain  of  mountains  whcre- 
ever  tiwrc  is  a  line  of  division,  have  not  failed  to  mark  one  iu  the  maps. 
At  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Nevcri,  the  Unare,  the  Ouarapiche,  and  tJie 
Pao.  Thus,  the  priests  of  Mongul  race,  according  to  ancient  and  super- 
atiiiona  custom,  erect  ohoeSi  or  little  mounds  of  stone,  on  every  point 
where  the  rivers  flow  in  an  opposite  direction. 

*'  The  uniform  landso-ape  of  the  Uanoa,  the  extreme  paucity  of  inhabi- 
tants, the  fatigue  of  travelliug  beneath  a  homing  sky  and  an  atmosphere 
darkened  by  dust,  the  view  of  that  horizon  which  aeema  for  ever  to  flee 
before  us,  those  lonely  trunks  of  palm*tr(!ca  which  have  all  tlie  same 
aspect,  and  which  we  dcHpair  of  reaching  because  they  are  confounded 
with  other  trunks  that  rise  by  degrees  on  the  visual  horizon  ;  all  theso 
cstues  combined^  make  the  steppes  appear  for  greater  jhan  they  are  in 
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ro&lity.  Tlio  planters  who  inhabit  the  southern  decKvity  of  the  chain  of 
the  coast,  see  the  steppes  extend  toward  the  S^  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
t-PAch,  like  an  ocean  of  verdare.  Tlicy  know,  that,  from  the  Delta  of  the 
Orinoco  to  tlic  province  of  Varinas,  and  thence,  by  traversing  tlie  banks  of 
the  Meta>  the  GuaWan*.  and  the  Caguau,  they  can  advance  380  leagues 
in  the  plains,  first  from  E.  to  W.,  and  ttien  from  N.E.  to  S.E.  beyond  the 
c<|uator,  to  the  foot  of  tlie  Andes  of  Ptavlo.  They  know,  by  the  accounts 
of  travellent,  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  are  also  llanos  covered 
with  fine  grass,  destitute  of  trees,  and  iaWvd  with  oxen  and  horses  become 
wild.  They  sappose,  according  to  the  greater  part  of  our  maps  of  Ame- 
rica, that  this  continent  lias  only  one  chain  of  monntains,  that  of  the 
Andes,  which  stretches  from  8.  tu  N. ;  and  they  form  a  vague  idea  of  the 
contiguity  of  all  the  plains,  from  the  Orinoco  and  the  Apore  to  the  Uio  de 
la  Plata  aiul  the  straits  of  Magellan." 

KiVRRS.J  The  majestic  rivera  of  South  America  leave  far  behind 
them  those  uf  the  Oltl  world,  both  by  the  length  of  their  courses,  and  the 
great  breadth  of  their  beds. 

The  Maranon.']  Among  those,  the  superb  Maraoon — by  some  called 
Uie  Amazon — claims  the  first  rank. 

The  eastern  sieiTas,  or  mountains  of  secondary  elevation,  which,  running 
parallel  with  the  central  or  highest  ridge  and  projecting  branches  far  into 
the  interior,  serve  as  an  immense  buttress  to  the  Andes,  are  covered  with 
stately  and  eternal  forests.  In  these  vast  and  elevated  woodlands,  are 
the  sources  of  those  innumerable  and  mighty  torrents,  which,  nishing 
down  their  woody  slopes,  aiid  through  the  daik  chasms  and  glens  which 
nink  between  them,  form,  hy  their  suc<!e^ive  confluence,  the  majestic 
Marannn.  The  powers  of  description  are  unable  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  grandeur  of  this  magnificeut  river ;  for,  as  the  poet  has  sung, 

Scarce  the  muse 
Darr  iitr«^h  h^  wing  o'»r  this  enormotu  nuss 
Of  nuhin|r  waCen) ;  lo  whtiM  dread  exMiMe, 
ContUiuous  de|iUi,  uid  woudrotu  lenglL  uf  course, 
Out  rivers  are  but  rills. 
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From  the  3d  degree  of  N.  lat.  to  the  1 9th  of  S.  lat., — or  from  the  source 
of  tlte  Cacagnana  to  that  of  the  Madeira, — a  space  of  *^'d  degreeu  in  direct 
meridional  distance,  but  of  more  than  2000  British  miles  hy  the  windings 
and  direction  of  the  chain, — not  a  single  stream  descends  (lie  eastern  side 
of  the  Andes,  but  wfiat  contributes  to  swell  tlie  ocean-flood  of  this  river, 
which,  for  length  of  coarse  and  volume  of  water,  has  no  parallel  on  the 
surface  of  our  globe.  The  main  trunk  of  this  enormous  stream,  is  com- 
posed of  three  principal  streams,  namely ;  the  Apurimact  tlie  Beni,  and  the 
Tungurag^ua,  each  of  which  has,  at  di^erent  times,  been  invested  with  the 
honours  of  the  ])arent-stream.  It  is  indeed  but  very  lately,  that  the  source  of 
the  Maranon  or  Amazon  lias  been  laid  down  with  any  thing  like  accuracy." 
This  is  not  at  all  surprising,  as  its  head-waters  are  so  numerous  and  8o 
widely  dispersed  on  ilie  eastern  face  of  the  Andes,  and  the  mountainous 
regions  in  which  they  lie  have  been  so  imperfectly  explored.  Even  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  great  additional  information  derived  from  the  map  of 
La  Cmz,  and  the  voyages  of  fathers  (iirval  and  Sobrericla  abstracted  by 
Estalla,  its  remotest  source  is  by  no  msana  detennined  with  the  degree  of 

'  All  the  old  nup9  are  ^ronly  erroneous,  and  muiy  inimniracies  arc  etill  to  he  Tound, 
evfii  In  nrw  mapA,  as  in  timt  ol  La  Cruy,  whun*  the  rirer  o(  Jauja^  or  the  Mantarof  it 
dctiuuuiuled  Ibe  true  Maituiou. 
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■ocinBey  necesnry  to  remove  til  doubt.  Til)  very  Uwly,  the  Tungmra- 
g^nt  or  rirM*  of  Lauricocha^  vnm  regarded  m  the  twrenl  and  principnl 
strewn,  on  ttio  Autlrarity  ot  fatli«r  Fritis,  or  Frexirr,  A  Jwuit  mivKioiiar)*.  who 
fmbUiliMi  •  eluut  of  its  roarw.  In  1707,  in  which  the  rirer  of  Laaricochk 
W  repTiMnted  u  the  tme  Manuion>  while  the  Vcaial  wu  repmiod  an 
an  atuiliary  fltrearn.'  'lite  fart  is,  iliat  the  Aporiniar,  or  L'caial  of  the 
Jottitt^.  in  a  pn»digioi»i  rin*r,  in  a  parallel  where  tlie  Tungunu^ua,  or  river 
of  LanrioDcha,  i*  nnboni.  It  io  not  easy  to  decid»  wheiliur  tli»  Apnrimac, 
or  Um  Beni»  which  joiiM  it,  are  to  be  regarded  as  thv  rcii)oie«)t  tioarce  of 
the  Marmnon.  aa  the  »onrce  of  tlie  latter  in  dtated  to  be  'Z^  SCX  fartbar 
•oalb  tliaa  that  of  the  Apuriroac ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tbo  greater 
dln*ct  rourae  of  the  Bcni  19  countorbnlanretl  by  the  more  wimling  roume 
ul  rfie  Apurimac,  so  that  the  actual  length  of  its  navigation  ih  much 
f^vater  tlian  that  of  tho  Beni.  Taking  the  Apurimac  and  tho  Bcni,  how* 
ever,  ki  the  two  parent  and  rival  aotircea  of  the  Alarauon.  we  shall  begin 
witti  the  former. 

Tlie  Apurimac,  or  weiitem  nonrce  of  the  Maranonf  according  to  La 
Cnu,  nset  in  tlie  intendancy  of  Ca«co,  to  the  S.  of  the  minei'al  mountaina 
of  Cailloma,  in  S.  lat.  1(3"  10',  and  W.  long.  71*  30'  at  tho  foot  of  the 
moat  western  ridge  of  tho  Andes  which  divides  the  diMtrict  uf  Cailloma 
from  tliu  river  an<l  valley  of  Quiica,  within  50  mill**  of  the  rsiiBc.  iit 
direct  distance,  nnd  1'^  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  tho  city  of  Arequipa.  'Die 
•ovroe  is  a  amall  lake  called  Viiqu«,  It  is  snpposed,  however,  by  others, 
Ul  hare  its  source  still  more  remote,— pf^rhaps  in  8.  lat.  17";  for  after 
being  joined  by  the  Monigoief  or  Varigunnut  in  Cailloma,  not  far  from 
its  tOttrcOi  it  is  so  dwp  aa  to  be  impasHable  but  by  means  uf  a  bridge. 
Ahm  proo»eding  180  British  mile^  N.E.,  and  receiving,  hesidea  tho 
Moaigots.  tbe  rivttni  of  Aconcagua,  Cuero^  Gnii^jui,  Ocororo^  Cotuiaronm, 
Piclii^ua,  and  Cltica,  proceeding  from  the  heightt*  of  the  province  of 
(*aiiua  and  Canr.h(>8,  it  turns  S.W.  for  tlie  space  of  60  miles,  and 
thencu  to  tlte  N.W.  till  its  junction  with  the  Vilcamayo,  a  direct  dis- 
tance of  200  miles,  receiving  in  this  part  of  its  pragress,  thu  Pachacftacha 
on  the  south,  after  a  course  of  150  miles  from  the  snowy  heights  of 
Ifuando,  and  throngh  the  province  of  Aimaraez  an<l  Abancay.  llic 
Pachacliarha  is  rompiMeil  of  three  streams,  which  unite  in  Aimaraex.  A 
little  below  its  cnnAuenco  with  tho  Pachachacha,  tho  Apurimac  receives 
from  thn  S.W.  llm  ri*'er  f/im/Mii,  CAarcfl*,  or  CalcamayOy  in  S.  lat.  13* 
lO*,  after  a  coupw  »f  100  milw  dirt'ct  distance  from  the  Andes  of  Con- 
tlMYV*  Kighty  miles  hpluw  this  conflueiicr.  tho  Apurimac  receires,  in 
8.  fat.  1*2*  \h\  the  VilcttmitifOt  dpnoniinatiMl  nUo  the  Quiilahatnba^  nnd 
VruiwttiiM,  from  the  S.E., — a  river  scarcoly  inferior  to  itself. 

'I'he  ntcttmnyo,  acconling  to  Kstallu,  rises  in  S.  lat.  Ifi'*,  from  tlie 
small  lake  of  Vilkifro,  in  the  province  of  Canex  and  Canches,  in  the  nar- 
imr  angle  formed  by  the  chain  of  Vilcanota  aiut  the  metallic  mountainn  of 
C^loma,  in  tho  difitrict  of  Collahuan.  After  running  nearly  200  mikm 
N.E.  In  a  parallel  direction  with  tlie  Apnrimac,  from  which  it  is  separated 

'  'Hip  Iwrwi  CVaki/  ws«  not  Imswn  In  Pitu.  till  li)H7.  when  11  dUpnti*  hsvinir  rtri»«n 
bftwnrn  thp  JmuIu  of  Quito  and  tb*  Frftiirinrauii  ul  l.itiui,  tx>ocflminit  lUe  viVlnec  and 
alisloo  of  8aA  ML(url  do  Conlbo^  iltuatiKl  011  tho  Apurlnuir  or  Muriiunn,  ihp  JfMiiti 
apfilUd  it  l4>  IhU  Inttrr  •tmun  In  Frltn'a  rhiu>t.  In  order  to  |^ln  nnurmlort  of  thr  riltnjpi 
■lid  mialaii  fVoni  itii'Ir  n'1vfir<uir!i><i,  n-lilli-  ihry  ilviiomhml<Hl  th«>  Tiinfturugum  (a  fur 
Inrcrlor  iirriiin )  th«  MHrnixin.  Thi-  word  n)t*r*«ly  nitfTtillf^  n  cuiiOiitMii't!,  ana  wss  siv- 
vAim^  ^by  Uia  Indian  tribe  ul  MaynwiJ  to  the  place  wharo  itM  A|Hiri>UM  iiottvn  tae 
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on  the  W.  hy  the  ridge  of  Caillonia,  and  passinf^  by  the  city  of  Tinta,  and 
receiving  the  Cambapata  from  tho  ni\^  of  Lainpa,  on  the  S.E.,  it  tunia 
10  the  N.W. ;  and  then  aftrr  pasnintc  by  the  districts  of  Quispichanche, 
Calc»,  Urubaniba,  and  Vilcabaiuba,  and  receivin|<  from  the  S.W.  the  rirer 
of  Ctaco^  it  joins  the  Aparimac  after  a  comparative  cuurnii  uf  4-20  miles. 
*  A  little  below  the  continence  of  the  Apurimac  aiul  Vilcamayo,  the 
former  receiven,  fronj  the  VV.,  the  Mantaro,  or  river  of  Jauja^  from  the 
mountains  of  HuancAvelica,  in  S.  lat.  12^  6\  The  Mantaro  is  a  large 
and  powerful  stream,  rising  in  the  lake  of  Cfiinchai^cocha,  in  S.  lat.  11* 
StV,  immediately  to  the  S.  of  the  Ciuallaga,  and  to  the  \V.  of  the  scarce 
of  the  Parhitear  and  haA  a  very  wimling  coarse  of  at  least  400  miles. 
The  Apurimac  now  lunis  to  the  N.E.  for  the  space  of  180  miles,  when 
il  is  joined  by  the  mighty  stream  of  the  Bcni.  In  this  part  of  its  coufMy 
it  receives,  in  S.  lat.  IP  21',  the  Perent,  or  river  of  Taruta,  which  rising 
in  the  heighla  of  Tarma,  two  leagues  W,  of  that  town,  falls  into  the 
Apurimac,  after  an  eastern  coarse  of  200  miles.  The  great  river  Paucar^ 
tambo  rises  in  the  chain  of  V^ilcanota,  and  running  to  the  E.  of  the  Andfw 
of  Casco,  falls  into  the  Apurimac,  in  S.  lat.  10^  45',  after  a  meridional 
conrse  of  240  miles. 

'Iliree  leagues,  or  9  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Apurimac  and 
Pancartambo,  the  former  is  joined  by  the  proiligious  stream  o(  the  lient, 
in  S.  lat.  10**  40*.  From  the  source  of  the  Apurimac,  to  this  confluencM 
with  its  rival  and  perhaps  superior  stream,  the  distanc-e  is  620  British 
miles.  The  Beni  rises  in  the  heights  of  Sicaaica,  near  the  town  of  that 
name,  in  the  province  of  I^  Plata,  and  district  of  La  Pax,  in  18"  40'  S. 
lat.  and  ()9'*  W.  long.,  100  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  the  lake  of  Titicaoa,  and 
within  120  miles  of  the  coast.  Its  course  is  almost  due  N.;  and  it  is 
a\igmented  in  \\s  progress  by  a  host  of  streams  on  either  hand,  till  it 
entei-s  the  Apurimac  with  a  stream  more  than  2  miles  broad,  and  several 
fathoms  dei'p,  and  with  such  power  and  force,  as  to  propel  the  course  of 
the  Apurimac-,  for  a  considerable  space  toward  the  Andes.  But  such  ia 
the  amazing  grandeur  of  these  streams,  that  this  river  of  two  miles  in 
breadth  is  only  a  branch  of  the  grand  river  lieni,  which,  in  S.  lat.  13" 
sends  off  a  large  arm  into  the  lake  of  Hogagado,  to  the  E. ;  whence  issu- 
iiiif  in  tliree  powerful  streams, — the  Yutu^,  the  Ttfv,  and  the  Coarij — ii 
pays  a  second  pnxlic^ous  tribute  to  the  Maranon:  and  by  a  fourth  branch, 
called  the  River  of  ExaUalioHy  it  pays  anotlier  tribute  to  the  Madeira. 
The  lake  of  Rogngado  is  30  miles  long  by  16  broad.  Prom  these  com- 
bined circumstances,  it  would  appear  that  the  Beui  ought  to  he  regarded 
as  the  principal  stream  of  tlte  Mnmnuti,  both  aa  having  u  lunger  direct 
conrse,  and  a.'^  being  at  least  equal  in  magnitude,  if  not  superior  to  thiv 
Apurimac  at  the  confluence,  after  throwing  oft'  tho  above-mentioned 
powerful  streams  to  the  Maranon  and  tho  Madeira.  The  direct  course 
of  the  Beni,  is  at  least  6G0  miles,  till  its  confluence  with  the  Aparimac. 
Previous  to  this  junction,  the  Beni  is  joined,  iu  S.  lat.  II*  3U\  by  the 
Ynamhnri^  from  the  S.E.,  after  a  course  of  300  miles. 

After  the  juaction  of  the  Aparimac  and  Beni,  the  united  stream  receives 
the  appellation  of  the  Apoparo,  or  Great  Paro;  and  bonding  to  the  N.W, 
receives  in  S.  lat.  8"  2U',  tlie  PacldUa  from  the  S.,  compo«e<l  of  numeroos 
streams  is^tuing  from  the  Montana  Real ;  and  which,  after  a  course  of 
200  miles  direct  distance,  falls  into  the  Apoparo,  or  Maranon.  From  the 
Perene  to  the  Pachiiea, — a  direct  distance  of  only  270  miles, — such  ia 
the  number  of  streams  descending  from  the  Andes  and  their  continuous 
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Hdges,  Uiat  no  less  ihan  40  cafHtal  rirprt,  iiicimltA^  tho  Beiii  and  Paucor- 
UmHo  join  the  Apurituac  within  this  «(>&!*«.  From  iht?  racliitea,  in  B*  26' 
S.  laU  the  Momnon  bentia  itit  courai*  to  (lie  N.E.  IW  S.^O  uiUea  in  direct 
distance,  bat  900  milait  by  tlie  conrse  of  Uw  rivM' ;  in  tbia  apace  it  con- 
tains 132  ifllandp^,  and  is  joined  by  a  vatt  number  of  tributary  6tr«ann  on 
both  sidest  amon^  which  ihp  A^aj/tia^  frum  the  W.,  in  7"  .S6\  tbu 
Miitioa  in  7",  the  Saraiacu  in  Ci''  4-5',  and  thr  Tnpichi  in  S.  bit^  5'\  fi-om 
tlie  En  are  the  chief.  The  last  mns  paralltd  with  the  Morauwi  fur  3i>Q 
miles. 

In  S.  \ui.  4"  25',  ami  W.  long.  71*,  ihe  Matvnon  receives  tlie  Tungu- 
ragua  fironi  the  weHt,  opposite  the  village  of  Joaddm  de  Oinagnas,  At 
ibia  reldirated  confluence,  ihe  Maranon  is  divided  into  three  brarichea, 
the  chief  of  which  is  not  less  than  55  tuises,  or  352  f^t  deep.  From 
tlie  junction  of  the  Ttuif^iragua  to  that  of  tlie  Benit  is  1200  miles  by 
water,  according  to  father  Girral,  though  not  above  600  in  tUrect  distance; 
and  frt>ui  thence  to  the  source  of  the  Ueni,  C<tO  miles  in  direct  distance; 
and  ffuin  the  junction  of  the  Beni  to  the  sourer  of  the  Apurinia4'.,  tiie  dis- 
toDC<  is  i>2U  miles.  Tlie  Tungnragua  rises  in  tho  lake  of  Laaricoclka,  in 
10"  30'  S.  lat.  and  W.  lon^.  7(1"  30',  in  the  plains  of  Bomboo.  This  lake 
ia  only  a  leagnu  long,  and  half  that  l>road-  Not  far  from  its  source  the 
Tuuguragua  is  25  yards  broad,  and  three  feet  deep  when  the  river  is  low. 
WbttW  it  Insues  from  the  lake,  there  are  large  stones,  well-wrought,  about 
4^  foet  square,  and  placed  at  the  distance  of  a  yard,  from  one  side  to  the 
otlier.  the  remains  of  a  bridge  of  the  Incas ;  and  at  a  small  distance  is  tho 
ro)-Hl  road.  The  coarse  of  the  Tunguragoa,  is  for  a  short  space  N.E., 
auil  then  N.N.W.,  which  course  it  pursues  as  far  as  Jaen  de  Bracamoros, 
in  S.  lat.  5^,  and  W.  long.  78*^  40^,  and  420  miles  direct  distance  from  its 
aomce.  In  iti  course  to  Jaen,  it  is  augmenteil  by  several  large  streams 
ou  both  sides:  as  tiie  river  of  Ca^amarcOy  from  the  N.W.,  and  the 
Uttaiala,  from  i)ie  S.E.  At  .laen  it  begiiu  to  he  navigable  for  large 
boats ;  and  is  ilion  jmned  by  two  lai-ge  rivers,  down  oue  of  which,  namely, 
that  from  the  N.VV.,  Condamine  doeoended  to  t1»e  Tunguragua.  From 
Jaen,  it  bends  ila  course  N.E. ;  and,  at  four  days'  voyage  from  thence, 
Condamine  found  it  840  feet  wide;  and  at  one~third  of  its  breadth  from 
the  shore,  he  foood  no  iMtUmi  at  a  depth  of  175  feet.  Kunnint;  to  the  N.E, 
as  far  as  ttio  Pungo,  or  nurruw  pass  oi  Botja,  where  it  leaves  tlie  mountains, 
it  receives,  from  the  Andes  of  Quito,  tlio  St  Jago^  or  river  of  I.A>ja  and 
Cnenca^  after  a  course  of  GO  h*agues,  from  the  N.W.  Not  far  below  the 
mouth  of  tho  8t  J  ago.  the  Tunguragua  paaaea  th«  famoua  strait  of  Borjof 
wbem  its  breadth  is  snddenly  rLMluced  from  1800  feet  to  150  feet,  between 
two  high  walls  of  ruck,  where  it  runs  with  a  rapidity  calculated  by  Con- 
(lamimt  at  9  mites  an  hour,  lielow  Borja  it  receivtis  tho  Murrone,  after 
H  cuuroe  of  ItiO  miles  S.E.  from  the  Paramo  of  Assuay;  and  a  little  fai- 
iher  down,  the  Fa*iaco^  composed  of  uuroerooa  Btrearoa  descending  from 
the  mountains,  and  rising  to  the  W.  of  the  volcano  of  Cotopaxi,  falls  into 
the  Tanguragua,  by  three  moutlui — the  chief  entrance  being  1200  feet 
broad— after  a  course  of  400  miles.  Forty  miles  below  the  Pastaca,  the 
great  river  GuaUaga  enters  the  Tuitgtuagua  from  tlm  suntli,  in  S.  lat.  5", 
and  \\\  74"  30',  after  a  course  of  500  miles.  At  tho  junction,  tlie  GmiU 
laga  is  1152  feet  wide,  and  ISO  ft*et  deep  ;  it  ia  here  dividi<d  into  two 
branches,  an<l  a  lake  is  formed,  half  a  league  broad,  and  70  fathoms  deep. 
Fur  the  spaco  of  a  few  wiles  the  force  of  each  river  seems  equal,  but  at 
leugtU  the  Tunguragua  uvcrcomcs  the  liuallaga.     Thia  latter  atreaffl,  in 
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S.  ki.  10*  57^  uaueef  rrom  ihu  lake  of  CMiMquiucubti,  wiit  u  (r(M)U«itUy 
daoominau^il  the  rirt^r  of  GuannvQ^  wlitch  town  ic  |>aBfle«  iu  ii.  lot.  10'  3'; 
rsoflivincr  in  it«  jtrogieiw  iKUili,  tlio  Monzon^  \i\  8.  liit.  9'^  22',  from  the  W.; 
■■d  in  »3.  lit.  7'  10',  the  Mutfohambo,  It  rolls  through  k  inouatainooB 
rountry,  and  witlt  a  pi-ecJpttou«  cuHrae,  forming;  many  ra|>iUH,  till  at  Poo- 
guillv,  it  e«c.ap«s  the  uioiuiUiii!^  aiid  uiiU're  lliv  plains,  witli  a  rliaiinel 
1200  ieti  widt*.  Il^re  it  rnns  with  9en*ne  majeiity,  and  owiii^  to  its 
flMdoin  from  shallows  and  ulber  iiiipcdiineutiit  ia  freely  Darigabto  ;  while 
ia  bauka,  i'ov«r«Mi  with  lofty  palmit  and  ireei  of  ertiry  leaf,  are  eulivoned 
by  niUDciroua  bird)*  of  th«  richmt  plutna^e  anil  raost  diven(ifi«d  nong, 
Cormin^  »  aMoe  of  cDchatitment.  From  (tuanucu,  whsre  the  Ciuallaj^ 
beeoBM  navigable,  to  its  junction  with  the  Tongnragna,  the  mailing  ciin- 
tance  ia  732  milea,  which  i«  asually  aceomplialied  iu  16  days.  After  iti 
junction  with  th«  Gnallaga,  the  Tuoguregva  receives  the  Tigris — larger 
than  its  nameeake  of  Asia — after  a  course  of  more  than  300  miles- 
Twenty  leases  b«low,  and  sixty  from  Uie  mouth  of  the  Goallaga,  the 
Tungunifrua  falls  iato  the  Maranon,  or  Apoparo. 

In  S.  lai.  3**  '4Vt  tho  Maranon  recoiveH  the  Napo^  risinsr  at  the  aaalan 
foot  of  Cotopaxi,  and  augmented  by  nameroiu  streams,  after  a  direct  cowm 
of  500  mile.v.  At  \Xh  cunflaence,  the  Napo  is  600  loiw-s  or  3,U30  feet 
broad  ;  while  the  Maranon  i^  000  toiiiefl,  or  n  mile  and  480  feet  wide,  and 
of  a  proitigioun  depth,  llelow  thitt  junction,  the  breadth  increases  «n  much 
that  a  single  arm  or  hntnrh  is  frequently  900  toiut'^  broad,  and  the  warea 
in  a  storm  resemble  thiise  of  the  ocean.  From  this  to  the  sea — which  is 
at  least  I^TOO  mile«  direct  distance — tho  Maranon  receives  on  the  north,  the 
/sa  Parana^  afu*r  a  course  of  800  miles  from  the  ricinity  of  PHsto*,  besidoa 
abere  30  other  large  rirers,  amongwt  which  is  the  Caqucia^  or  KMywra,  a 
river  of  great  magnitude,  having  a  direct  coarse  of  900  British  milea,  tn 
S.  fau.  3**.  Except  the  Rio  Negro,  this  in  the  largest  stream  whiclt  joins 
the  Maranon,  and  owing  to  ita  rapidity,  it  would  be  perfectly  nonavigable, 
if  the  immense  body  of  water  which  it  rolls  were  not  bruken  by  numerous 
inlancls.  A  month's  voyage  above  its  month  are  falls  nnd  riverH.  Conda- 
mine  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Yupura  enters  the  \rarRnon  by  eight 
cbanneln,  which,  in  conwijuence  of  his  authority,  have  been  bo  placed  in 
all  the  late  maps,  except  Arrowsmith's.  Ribeiro,  who  ofticially  visited 
the  spot,  in  1773,  osportained  that  it  has  but  one  mouth.  The  three  chan- 
neU  above  it  are  streams  flowing  nnt  of  the  Maranon  into  tho  Yapnra, 
called  the  Auatiparana^  the  Matiharna,  and  the  Uasanapu,  These  chan- 
nels, which  sully  by  their  mixture  the  pure  watern  of  the  Yupura,  greatly 
tacilitate  tho  navigation  ;  there  is  here  neither  danger  nor  difficulty,  boats 
glide  in  perfect  safety  with  the  current,  or  are  impelled  against  it  by  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  oar.  Tlie  four  channels  below  the  Yupura  6ow  from 
two  takes.  The  Yupura  is  connected  with  the  Iza  Purano,  and  the  Kio 
Negro,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  by  branches  comma nicatjng  with 
each. 

The  next  stream  of  consequence  is  the  famous  Rio  Kfgro,  or  Black 
rtvety — a  stream  of  prodigious  magnitude.  It  rises  in  N.  lat.  T  30',  and 
W.  long.  74",  and  runs  a  direct  course  of  I,2fi0  miles.  In  the  upper  part 
of  it*  course,  it  is  called  the  Ucjfcneya  ;  ita  native  appellation  is  Gmari, 
It  is  called  the  IMoik  river  by  tho  Portugueao,  from  th(>  daHcnesa  of  it^ 
waters,  which,  because  of  their  depth  and  clearness,  appear  of  that  colour, 
when  compared  with  the  turbid  Maranon.  ft  receives  a  hcMit  of  streams : 
aud  commuuicatijig,  ou  tho  one  hand,  with  the  Oroonoko,  by  means  q(  t.bn. 
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Cusiquian,— and  on  l)ie  othoff  hy  mpnns  of  an  nrm,  ivith  the  Yiipura,— 
which  again  communicates  in  a  ttimilai-  tnnnner  with  the  Izn  Parana. — a 
pereon  mav  tha«  sail  from  ihe  Maranon,  to  the  respective  mouths  of  these 
three  rivers,  and  up  these  lo  the  Oroonoko,  and  down  tliat  stream  to  its 
mouth,  and  thus  encompass  all  Ctuiana  without  ever  setting  a  fool  on  shore. 
The  Kio  Negro  ret-eives,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  the  Parima^  or  Hio 
JBianco,  from  the  N.E.  after  a  course  of  tiOO  miles  in  direct  distance.  At 
the  t*oni!uence>  the  conflict  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  Maranon  is  tremendous, 
the  former  rushing  right  across  the  channel  of  the  latter  ;  and  for  SO 
leai^es,  the  dark  waters  o(  the  Rio  Negro  may  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  Maranon.  At  a  little  above  the  entrance — for  it  enters  the 
Maranon  by  two  mouths,  thus  forming  an  island— the  Uio  Negro  is  1,203 
toises,  or  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  at  low  i^-ater;  and  in  dilTerent 
parts  of  its  course  it  spreads  to  the  width  of  7  or  8  leagues. 

Below  this,  numerous  considerable  rivers,  from  the  mountains  of  Tu- 
muracagi  descend  into  the  Maranon,  but  they  are  all  of  inferior  import- 
ance to  those  already  mentioned^.  Yet  numerous  and  powerful  as  are  the 
streams  whicl),  from  the  north,  contribute  to  swell  this  torrent  sea,  those 
from  the  south  are  perlmps  still  more  so.  Among  tliese  are :  \st,  The 
Cassiquini.  2(/,  The  Yavwi,  3rf,  The  Yuta*f,  a  superior  hvor  to  the 
Yuruca^  by  which  it  is  succeeded,  and  which  latter  stream  has  a  direct 
coarse  of  4-20  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  360  toise;*,  or  upwards  of  '2,200 
feet  at  its  mouth.  4//f,  The  Tefi.  bth.  The  Coari :  each  still  more  im- 
portant than  the  otlier.  The  three  Utter  streams  issue  from  the  lake  of 
Jiogagatio,  which  is  connected  with  the  Beni  by  the  river  of  Exaicatiuu, 
and  have  each  a  N.E.  course  uf  800  miles  in  direct  length-  0th,  In  S.  lat. 
4%  and  W.  long.  63",  the  Maranon  receives  the  PuruSt  a  stream  little  inferior 
to  itself.  Tliis  confluence  is  180  miles,  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  above 
where  the  Rio  Negro  enters  the  Maranon  on  tlio  opposite  side.  At  8  leagues 
below  the  junction  of  the  Funis  and  Maranon,  and  at  least  ]  ,000  miles  di- 
rect distance  from  the  mouth,  tlie  Maranon  ia  1,200  toises,  or  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  broad,  without  islands ;  and  here  (says  Condamine)  I  found  no 
bottom  with  103  fathoms  line."  7M,  The  Madeira^  or  Wood  river,  so 
railed  from  the  T&st  quantity  of  tliis  article  which  Texeira  saw  floating 
down  il«  stream,  enters  ilie  ^laranon  1 10  miles  below  the  Rio  Negro. 

Tilts  is  the  most  important  secondary  rirer  in  South  America,  os  to 
the  length  of  its  navigable  course,  and  communication  with  the  interior. 
The  .^ladei^a  is  composed  of  two  main  streams,  the  Mamore,  and  the 
Guapore^  the  former  of  which  is  the  larger  and  longer  stream.  It  rises 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Andes,  to  the  S.£.  of  the 
source  of  the  Beni,  and  runs  through  the  valley  of  Gupai  el  Grande,  which 
is  separated  from  the  valley  of  Chuquisaca,  and  course  of  the  Cachimayo,  a 
tributary  of  the  Pelcomayo,  by  the  cordillera  of  Chuijuisaca  on  the  S., 
and  by  the  snowy  cordillera  of  Codiabamlia  on  the  N.,  which  separates  it 
from  the  beds  of  tlie  Beni  and  the  Mamore.  It  is  here  called  the  Rio 
Grande^  and  the  Guapaix,  and  runs  to  the  E.;  it  then  takes  a  sweep  round 
to  the  N.  and  N.W.,  piercmg  the  eastern  and  lower  prolongation  of  the  cor- 
dillerm  of  Cochabamba,  and  receives  in  its  course  the  Apere  oTSan  Afigucl, 
and  the  Mamore  from  the  southern  side  of  the  same  range,  which  latter 
stream  communicates  its  name  to  the  Rio  Grande  or  Guapay.  The  Sa- 
rare  and  Guaj)ore  rise  in  the  captaincy  of  Mato-Grosso,  in  the  interior  of 
Brazil,  within  3  leagues  of  each  other,  in  the  Campos  des  Parecis,  the 
IJiigfaest  ground  in  Bnud,  and  the  southern  limit  of  Mato-Grosso.     This 
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tract  ends  in  a  chain  of  moautains  of  the  same  nauip,  extending  800  luilfti 
N.N.W.  (the  same  probably  with  the  Cordillera  of  Cociiabamba.)  Thirsty, 
however,  as  the  »otl  is,  it  is  everywhere  intersected  with  streams,  along 
the  courio  of  which  the  horses  Bnd  food  during  tliis  difficult  panage,  and 
there  the  Tapajos,  the  Paraguay,  and  the  Madeira,  have  some  of  their  re- 
motest sources.  The  Sarare  is  navigable  from  the  place  wliere  it  leaves 
its  native  mountains  till  it  joins  the  (jna|K>re.  It  is  full  of  islands,  with 
flooddd  savaiuialia  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  covered  with  a  species  of  floating 
weed,  which  must  be  cut  away  with  books  or  hatchets  before  any  boat 
larger  than  a  canoe  cnn  pans.  Its  navigation  is  also  much  impeded  with 
falling  trees,  undermined  by  the  stream,  or  loosened  by  the  inundationa. 
Its  breatllh  at  its  junction  with  the  (luapore  is  '200  bracas,  or  Portuguese 
fathoms  of  7  English  feet  2-30  inches  each,  or  1,443  feet.  It  was  on  this 
stream  that  the  tirst  gold  mines  were  found  iu  1734.  Twelve  miles  below 
this  junction  is  the  town  of  Villa  Bella,  the  capital  of  Mato-Grosso  in 
1753.  The  united  stream  is  uow  called  the  Itenas :  \'2  days*  sail  below 
this  place,  and  64  English  miles  below  the  Illia  Grande,  or  Great  Island, 
n  the  Setio  das  Pedras,  the  only  high  grouud  on  the  right  bank.  Farther 
down,  a  day  and  a  halfs  sail,  is  tlie  ancient  Jesuit  mission  of  San  Miguel, 
—and  3  dhy»  sail  below  this  is  the  ancient  mission  of  Santa  Ilosa,  now 
called  the  furt  of  the  prince  of  Beiro, — and  3  days'  sail  below  this  again 
is  the  junction  of  the  Guapore,  or  Itenas,  with  the  Mamore,  or  19^  days' 
sail  below  Villa  Bella.  Twenty  miles  below  the  ancient  mission  uf  Son 
Miguel  tbe  Uio  des  Baurcs  enters  the  Itena**, — and  3  day?*'  sail  below  tiua 
con6uence,  on  the  left  side,  is  that  of  the  Ubay  and  Guapore.  Ten  daya' 
voyage  up  the  Ubay  Magdalena,  or  Itouaiuas,  as  it  is  called  in  Arrow- 
smith's  map,  is  the  ancient  reduction  of  Santa  Maria  Magdalena,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  river.  At  the  junction  of  the  Mamore,  and  Gtiapon*, 
or  lten»8,  the  Mamore  is  500  bracaa,  or  3,009  English  feet  broad,  with  a 
depth  of  bO  feet.  The  Itenas  is  still  wider,  but  3  feet  of  less  depth,  with  a 
clear  stream.  The  Mamore,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  turbid  stream,  and  so 
rapid,  titat  it  nislies  across  its  rival  stream,  and  dashes  it  violently  on  the 
opposite  bank.  The  confluent  stream  is  uow  called  tbe  Madeira,  Above 
tbe  junction,  the  Mamore  is  so  rapid,  that  crocodiles  are  unable  to  make 
way  up  the  stream  unless  they  swim  very  deep  :  133  Portugue.se  leagues, 
or  bS'2  British  miles  below  the  furt  of  the  prince  of  Beira,  are  tlio  great 
falls  of  the  Madeira,  19  in  numWr.  The  18th  cataract  is  the  most  for- 
midable, the  river  being  full  half  a  mile  wide,  and  augmented  by  the  large 
Btream  of  the  Beni  from  the  lake  of  Rogagado,  called  the  river  of  Exal- 
tation, and  having  a  fall  of  100  teet.  This  cataract,  tliough  not  equal  in 
height  to  that  of  Niagara,  dischai^es  more  \«'ater  than  either  it  or  that  of 
the  Missouri, — ^perhaps  more  than  any  known  cataract  in  the  world.  At 
this  fall  is  a  port^^^e  of  3-4lhH  of  a  mile,  very  steep,  and  so  injurious  to 
the  canoes  from  the  laborious  carriage,  that  it  took  3  days*  work  to  repair 
them  when  the  Portuguese  ascended  the  stream  from  the  Maranoa.  The 
firat  of  these  falls,  in  ascending,  causes  a  portage  of  oue-third  of  a  mile. 
Some  other  falls  cause  still  greater  dillicuhies,  and  a  portage  at  the  5th 
fall  occasions  a  labour  of  4  da)'s.  From  lUiove  tbe  confluence  uf  the  Ma- 
deira and  Belli,  to  the  foot  of  the  great  cordillera,  is  a  succession  of  Calls 
and  rapids,  the  former  being  7  in  number.  At  tbe  junction  of  the  Beni 
and  Madeira,  the  former,  like  its  rivHl  stream,  is  turbid,  and  full  800  bra- 
cas, or  5,733  English  tVet  broad.  From  such  a  vast  accession  of  tributary 
water,  we  may  judge  wltat  au  iuuueoae  body  of  fluid  muAi  be  carried  dowa 
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the  great  cauract.  653  I).  milM  belov  ihis  greai  r»ll  is  tito  town  of  Hot* 
ba,  conbiimug  1,200  inlmbiuuits  iu  178ti,  of  which  I.UOO  were  Xniliaiw  of 
the  Mum^  trilM*.  Here  are  plantations  of  tobacco  ami  cacao,  and  a  groat 
tortiiUr  tiahery-  Tb«iw  lant  warn  innuinoratile,  inexliaustiblo,  aiid  fio  large* 
rhftt  a  fall-grown  one  is  a  full  load  for  two  men.  Tht*y  are  said  to  depocit 
64  egga  in  one  bole.  The  oil»  or  butt«r,  a»  it  is  called,  when  extratn«d  b 
clarified,  and  used  both  for  lamps  and  culinary  purposes,  A  third  sort  ia 
mulfl  from  the  fat  of  the  belly,  and  hw  bcf-n  pi-ononnced  excellent  even 
by  thcwie  accTiHtomml  to  the  olive  oil.  Ninety-six  nnlen  beUnr  this  town» 
tho  Madeira  enters  the  Maranon  by  several  moutliK.  thus  forming  a  delta. 
The  main  ur  Htraight  broiicb  is  6,738  feel  broad,  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
try is  low,  swampy,  and  uninlmbi table  during  the  iuundauona  of  the  Ma* 
Mira,  which  at  that  season  enters  the  Mnrauon  with  exceeding  force  of 
CWrant.  At  Villa  Bella  ibe  inundniions  of  the  Guapore  rise  80  feet.  The 
whole  distance  down  the  Maileira  to  tlie  Maranon,  from  the  fort  of  the 
prince  of  Beinit  is  1,280  miles  British.  By  the  natives  tlie  Madeira  is 
denominate*!  Cuyari,  and  Parana  Miri,  or  *  Small  Uiver,'  to  diNtinguisb  it 
irom  tho  Maranon,  which  they  denominate  Parana  GurUy  or  *  the  Great 
River.'  8/A,  Tbc  Topajfoa^  or  Topayxu,  a  stream  of  the  first  order,  descend- 
ing from  the  mineral  mountainu  of  Matto  Groaso,  iu  Brazil,  and  parted  by 
a  ridge  from  the  source  of  tlie  l^araguay,  in  5.  laL  13**  30',  falls  into  the  Ma- 
ranon, 120  miles  below  tbu  Bonphorus,  or  strait  of  the  river,  after  a  compa- 
rative course  of  800  British  mileH.  Otk,  The  Shin^n  enter«  tlie  Mnranon,  300 
miles  below  the  moutli  of  the  Topayos,  by  the  course  ui  tl>e  river,  aft«r  aii 
absolute  course  of  1,*200  British  milus  from  the  Brazilian  mountains.  This 
stream  is  navigable  two  months*  voyage  up.  At  the  junction,  the  Shtngu 
is  two  leagues,  or  six  miles  broad ;  and  that  of  the  Maranon  is  ho  great, 
that  the  opposite  bank  cannot  be  seen.  Below  this,  the  Maranon  dividei 
into  two  great  branches,  the  one  going  to  the  N.W.,  which  is  the  largest, 
and  running  as  far  a^^  Cape  North ;  the  other  goes  to  ilio  N.E.,  and  com- 
municates with  the  Rio  des  Bocas^  by  the  strait  of  Tanajepura.  The  lat- 
ter river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  tlie  Gtianapu  and  the  PacajuSt  and 
is  6  miles  broad.  UV/r,  The  Great  Brazilian  river,  Toran/iri^  falls  into 
the  Grand  Para  branch  of  the  Maranon,  with  an  entrance  still  wider  than 
that  of  the  Rio  des  Boca>t.  This  large  stream  is  composed  of  the  Ara* 
guajfa  and  7ocoN/iM,  both  of  which,  rising  in  19"  S.  lat.  and  joining  in  6" 
S.  lat.,  run  in  one  ample  stream  fur  500  miles,  till  they  entm*  the  Grand 
I'ftfB,  in  1*  44^  S.  lat.,  and  20  leagues  W.  of  the  city  of  Para.  The  whole 
eottrae  of  the  Tocantin  is  ]«200  miloH,  exclusive  of  menders;  and  it  is 
■avigtble  to  a  distance  which  re<|uireH  three  montlui  to  ascend.  I  \ik.  The 
Muju^  which,  ''  two  leagues  from  its  mouth,  (says  Cundaniine)  1  found  to 
be  749  toises,  or  4,790  fpet  broad,  and  on  which  I  saw  a  Portuguese  fri- 
gate etiliag  up  ita  stream." 

Below  Para,  the  Maranon,  with  a  strong  current,  and  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  islands,  by  very  broad  and  deep  chamiels,  enters  the  »ea  between 
Cape  North  and  Pnnu  el  Daxos :  the  total  breadth  betwixt  these  two 
points  being  180  British  miles,  and  it^  depth  175  fathoms,  or  1,050  feet; 
but  if  French  fathoms,  or  toisea,  be  meant — as  is  very  probable— then  the 
depth  will  be  l,15'i  English  feet.  With  such  violence  doea  this  ODormoua 
assemblage  of  waters  entwr  the  ocean,  tliat  it  repels  its  waves,  and  carries 
its  own  stream  pure  and  unmixed  to  the  dihtance  of  more  than  'Iti  leagues.* 

*  Tlus  rirciimKtanrp  li  the  mor^  remarkitble,  as  It  U  calculAtcd,  that  fnim  Obldixi, 
400  uHes  in  direct  dbtsnoe  from  its  sovuth,  tba  gi'ottiid  dou  a»t  d«oliii«  nbuvo  four 
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Th^  tidv  riors  and  falh  From  30  to  36  fe«t,  at  tlie  moalh  of  the  nrer,  ac* 
cording  to  Texeira;  aiul  oiily  10  feM|  sccoiximg  to  othen,  Near  tlie 
moaUi,  the  fMre  li^^m  from  I'i  to  15  feet  in  height ;  Bid  the  noise  of  thia 
vmtery  tfMipiion  is  hoard  at  tho  distance  of  hix  miles.  TIiia  effect— called 
pororoca  by  iho  natives — in  chiefly  obserrable  at,  and  towards  Cape  North, 
on  the  month  of  the  Anrnari, 

There  are  so  many  islands  below  where  the  Maranon  diWdes  it«elf  to 
fonn  the  great  island  of  IhIoa  de«  Joannes,  175  milefi  lon^  by  125  broad, 
that  the  entrances  or  passes  bet\reen  them  amount  to  84 ;  so  that  it  is 
exceedingly  diffirnlt  to  know  the  proper  channel,  and  gel  into  the  main 
stream  through  these  wntery  iabvrinlhs.  Everywhere,  down  its  wliole 
course,  is  lliis  mijfhty  stream  studded  with  inlands  ;  very  many  of  these 
are  from  4  to  5  leain«^'*  i"  L-ircnmference, — not  a  ftw  of  10  or  20, — and 
the  gresLt  inland  of  Tupmambas  exceeds  100  teajj^ues.  Most,  if  not  the 
whule  of  ihefte,  are  overflowed  with  the  freshes  and  swells  which  come  on 
with  the  periodiral  rains,  and  which  are  very  f^reat.  During  the  innnda- 
tions,  an  extenaive  tract  of  country,  lor  several  hundred  miles,  it*  over- 
flowed ;  many  of  its  numf^roufi  islands  rhan^  their  situations  at  this  sea- 
»on;  others  are  formed  by  the  new  channels,  which  the  river  in  its 
boundless  impetuosity  is  wont  to  make  for  itself. 

The  banks  of  the  Maranon  are  covered  with  immense  and  impene- 
trable woods,  which  afford  a  haunt  to  jaguars,  bear^,  leopards,  wild- 
lioars,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  snakes  and  serpents.  The  river  is  thwp 
at  the  very  edge  of  tlie  stream,  without  those  sloping  descents  that 
chsracteri/e  other  strennvs ;  and  it  swarms  with  alligators,  even  as  far 
ttp  aa  Jaen  de  Braramoroj>,  and  the  Guallago.  It  i<4  also  stored  with 
on  infinity  of  fish  and  amphibious  animftls  ;  amongst  which  the  turtles  are 
held  in  great  esteem,  and  are  reckoned  the  mo>t  delicious  that  are 
known.  Land  turtles  also  abound  on  all  tlie  adjacent  shores;  and  the 
lakes  and  mamhcs  which  everywhere  skirt  the  river  swarm  willi  fish 
'Innng  the  periodical  floods  ;  when  the  rirer  falls,  they  remain  in  these 
as  so  many  natural  reservoim,  where  they  arc  caoght  with  the  utmost 
ease. 

From  where  Uie  Maranon  leaves  the  Andes  to  the  sea,  the  vast  coun- 
try washed  by  its  waters  contains  neither  stone,  nor  minerals  nor  me- 
tals of  any  kind.  I'or  the  spac«  of  two  montlis  that  Condamiue  sailed 
down  its  stream,  not  t?ie  smallest  eminence  was  to  be  seen,  till  be  be- 
held, at  a  great  distance,  the  mountains  of  TuraucurBg,  in  Guiana,  run- 
uiiig  eait  and  west. 

As  to  the  length  of  conrse  of  this  noble  river,  as  its  course  for  more 
than  one-third  of  its  progress  is  from  S.£.  to  N.W.,  it  considerably  ex- 
ceeds the  whule  breadth  of  South  Anmrics,  eren  where  widest.  Con- 
damtne  computed  its  navigation,  from  Jaen  to  tlie  sea,  at  1,000  marine 
leagues,  or  3,000  geograpltical  miles,  eqoiraleat  to  3,460  British  milea 
including  the  windings,  on  a  direct  line  of  2,145  Uritish  miles  ;  to 
which,  if  420  be  added  for  the  course  of  the  Tnnguragua  above  Jaen. 
the  direct  length  inll  be  2,565  Briti&h  miles.  Dnt  if  the  length  be 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gnm<l  Para,  or  river  of  Uelem,  to  the 
jonction  of  the  Maranon  and  Tuuguraguat  tlie  distance,  not   including 


ftrt ;  wiJ  only  1 ,0W  ftet  of  d wrent  from  Jaf  n  ilc  BruMmorM,  a  divert  distance  of  1,960 
Kcoftraphical,  or  8,11a  UrttUh  miles  from  ihn  lunaUi:  luid  at  thf  fittU  of  Kcnums,  at 
■ome  dlatenoa  above  Jocn,  the  clovstitfn  of  tUc  srvuud  is  ooly  l,SiO  f««t  ftbore  tlie  levd 
i>rtbe  «BL 
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the  wiiiilingA,  it  ftt  least  l^-^O  British  mi!e«;  and  from  that  junction 
to  the  Mource  of  tliw  IJeni,  is  1,260  \\rh\»}\  miles:  total,  3,1  UO  Briliili 
tiiilM.  If  to  tills  be  added  tlie  windinf^s  and  sinuositiea  of  its  uavignlvle 
course,  from  the  innumerable  islands  with  which  its  surface  h  atmlded, 
it8  absolute  courBO  cannot  be  less  llian  6,000  milea.  If  the  coimtrits 
watered  by  its  stream  were  peopltjd  by  industrious  and  commercini  nn- 
tiona,  ships  of  500  tons  mijijht  awt*nd  it  for  upwards  of  'I-,500  miles:  a 
frif^te  of  some  force  mijflit  awaken,  with  its  artillery,  the  echoes  of  the 
stupendous  Andes,  and  alarm  those  vant  upland  deserts,  which  th«  early 
discoverers  of  America,  viewing  as  far  beyond  the  din  and  stir  of  niortaU, 
ftiyledi  in  the  play  of  imag^inaiion,  *  the  wilderness  of  supreme  repose,' 
The  extent  of  inland  navigation  opened  up  hilo  ilie  interior  of  South 
America,  by  the  Maranon  and  iti  in  numerable  trihutanes,  far  exceeds  oven 
that  of  North  America,  or  of  the  Missouri  with  its  numerous  accessory 
streams.  More  ttiun  one-half  of  thiti  vast  continent  might  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  a  maritime  shore,  frotn  tlio  numberlL«HH  mi^lity  streams  which 
swell  the  vast  volume  of  the  Marnnim  ;  any  of  which  would  f<<rtili/t>  the 
deserts  of  Africa,  and  spread  couiiuerce  and  cinli/ation  through  a  wide 
spread  empire.  I^y  the  Rio  Negro  a  communication  is  opened  with  the 
Oroonoko,  and  the  Carribbean  sea  from  the  Maranon,  (GuiaiiA.  begirt  as 
il  wore  on  every  side  by  connected  stream'!  and  the  ocean,  resembles  o  vnst 
continental  island):  by  the  Tunguraijua,  with  Quito  and  Guaym[nil;  by 
the  Apurimao,  with  Cusco;  by  iho  CiualJoj^o,  with  Lima;  by  ifie  mighty 
Bcui,  with  Potosi ;  by  tho  Mndi>ira,  with  the  Beni  ;  and  with  this  krier, 
by  th«  Yutay,  Tefo,  and  Coari ;  by  the  Madeira,  Sliingu,  an(t  Tucaiitin, 
with  the  Paraguay,  Parnna,  and  the  Atlantic ;  and  by  tho  Parima  and 
other  navigable  streams,  with  Spanish,  Britit^lt,  and  Dutch  Guiana/ 

The  cultivation  of  the  fine  country  situated  to  tlte  east  of  the  Andes, 
and  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  settlers,  depends  on  the  free  navit^n- 
tiou  of  tliu  Maranon.  This  liberty  was  denied  by  the  I'ortuguese,  who 
would  not  allow  a  Spanish  vessel  to  go  down  the  river  below  tfic  Tefe,  so 
that  all  communication  botween  the  coast  and  the  country  on  tlje  eastern 

i  llii*  HiHiroM  of  the  Gumlluo  are  onljr  4  or  &  l«im;unt  tliitniit  from  thoM  of  tin*  HUt 
HuAUfB,  widoli  runs  Into  the  I'luHfio  ouoan.  Tim  rivrr  u(  Jaiija.  or  thn  Mtiutnru.  ri^v* 
nesr  the  wurcc  of  the  Rio  Himac,  or  Klvcr  of  Ltnw-  Th(*  lniM)(lkt  o{  the  ('uriUlltTH, 
mod  Che  nature  of  the  criiund,  rrttiilvr  the  ex(!CUtioii  uf  a  canal  linpiMuil>l(> ;  but  a  com- 
moiiloiu  Tomd  might  be  rmistructtHl  from  Lima  acroM  the  iiitervunUiK  ridge  to  thn 
Ggsllwas.  whloh  would  t'nrilitatA  tlii*  trHn»imi-t  ol'  good*  to  Europe.  Th<*  great  strainia 
of  thvUunllima  and  tlir  Ap^iirininr  wiiulil  i-arry,  in  iitth>  more  thnn  tls  wt-eks  the  pro- 
Hu(Clon<(  uf  Pent  t»  thf  uKiutti  of  the  Maruiou ;  and,  m  thrw  motitlu,  ft-nin  Lima  to 
Madrid:  whllf  n  pavm^ti  <if  lour  luuritliH  in  r«>4(u)aii«  to  convey  tbe  name  {;tK>di  to  the 
•ame  iwint,  in  doubliiiif  Cupe  Horn.  Thin  new  and  striking  route  is  thus  iUuntratrd. 
From  Lima  to  Guanuio,  on  the  (iualUga,(iO  lasgaea,  and  eight  daja.  From  GunniuKi 
ta  11.iya  r«raiide  (lbr>  imrt).  ."iU  leaKiim,  four  dmpf  rojage.  To  (lie  Mayobamba  rivi-r 
mouth.  111  Iftnifuee,  Mvcn  dava'  rvpwe.  To  Yurimaiiunji,  G3  le»auc«,  three  ilayi.  To 
Lii|;uiia,  at  the  JuuctloD  of  tm  Gojulaga  and  Tuncunit'iuu  U)  leagura,  a  dtiy  and  a 
night,  l-'rom  the  mouth  of  the  Guallan  tn  thnt  of  th^  Tele,  right  days,  day  ami  iiii{ht. 
Frum  the  Tefi!-  to  the  mouth  of  the  fiunuion,  I&  dkjrs,  day  and  night :  In  all  Mi  dnyn 
firtim  Lima  t»  the  mouth*  of  the  Maranon ;  the  remaining  46  daya  arc  allowfd  tur  th« 
voyiur  to  Spun  and  journey  to  Madrid.  Uut  in  theaaoant,  69  dayn  am  requh-Hl  (Votn 
the  Tefe  to  Cha  OtwDan :  of  these,  2tyi  days'  Toyam  are  required  from  IVfi:  to  t)i«' 
port  of  SapfttlDgK,  firs  wagUM  shore  the  muuth  oi  lh«  YsTarl,  and  thf  lAst  nettlenK'nc 
of  the  Portagueae  on  thn  aonlh  of  thr  Maraium  and  fronLier*  ut  IVru.  Thirty-two 
daysftod  a  half  arn  employed  In  a«rondin4C  fioui  >%;4>atiu|^  to  the  m'lUlli  of  the  Gual- 
lagSt  tbs  uUing  diitance  being  S3i  iMtgues,  or  7(^  ciioi^mphiml  mi  let :  nnmely,  from 
SaptttUoga  to  the  mouth  of  the  Napo,  S14  milri;  from  tiiriuv  tn  thf  jum^tion  of  the 
Marmnon  snd  Tungursgua,  180  mUos;  And  from  thL-»ue  to  the  mouth  of  the  (tualU* 

{;n,  SIO  miln:  total,  TU8  mileii.     Tir(>nty-«c-ven  dayn  are  rctjuirrd  to  mount  the  (iiial- 
n^st,  lr<uu  Liu;uii:i  to  Vlnya   GrAwif,  fnim  thi<t  lu  Guaouco,  avi'i'litiid,  four  dAft;  and 
f'ri/m  tbi'UO!  Ct?  Limn,  eight  days :  totkl,  from  thj  Ti^ftf  to  Llmii,  9b  days. 
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declivity  of  tlie  Andea,  was  carried  on  by  post.  Tlie  territory  watered  by 
tbe  Maraiiou  an<l  all  its  branclif!*,  is  iil  least  equal  in  extent  to  continental 
Europe,  and  double  that  walerrd  by  the  Mitsoun  and  \tji  tributaries,  beint: 
2,d00,0CK)  square  niile«  upon  the  most  maUerate  calcalutiun,  cuuiprebeud- 
ing  llie  tract  from  tlie  20"  of  S.  lat.  to  the  i2 '  and  3°  of  N.  lat^  and  from 
the  i?"  of  W.  long,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Para,  to  Jaen,  in  78"  30', 
or  31^  dejpvtw  of  loii^tude.  Its  navigable  course  possesses  these  adran- 
tagea :  it  is  nerer  impeded  with  ice,  as  in  ttie  Upper  Mi^ouri,— there  are 
no  moving  Kandit  nor  Maud-bard  in  iu  whole  course, — it  is  continuous 
throughout  the  whole  year, — and  it  has  no  uhelpins^  shores  to  render  it 
dangerous  to  vessels.  Besides  the<ie  advantas^pn  peculiar  to  the  river  itself, 
so  strong  an  easterly  wind  always  blows  up  the  stream  from  the  Atlantic, 
that  vessels  are  erca  carried  by  it  agiunst  the  stream.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing these  advantages,  the  majestic  Maranon  still  rolls  itji  mighty  course 
through  regions  unknown  to  civilization  and  to  fame  ;  where  fair  science 
has  never  dawned  with  cheering  rays,  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  savagism  that 
broods  on  its  shores ;  and  where  no  native  historian  or  bard  has  ever  arisen 
to  immortalize  its  stream.  The  Mincio  and  the  Scamander,  though  insig- 
ni6cant  streams,  are  immortaIiKe<l  by  the  strains  of  a  Homer  and  a  \1rgil, 
and  are  therefore  iDterestirig  to  classical  readers.  But  the  mighty  Maranon 
excites  no  other  emotions  than  merely  those  which  arise  from  the  considera- 
tion of  its  magnitude  ;  and  no  interesting  associations,  whether  of  poetry 
or  politics,  are  connected  with  its  name.  'Hie  awful  depth  of  its  surround- 
ing woods,  and  the  terriBc  gloom  that  broods  over  its  ocean  swell,  are  pro- 
bably the  coevals  of  time ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ingenious  geometrical 
ratios  of  Mr  Mai  thus,  there  is  reason  to  fear  they  will,  to  the  last,  remain 
its  compeers. 

The  Rio  de  la  PlataJ\  The  far-famed  Rla  dc  la  Plata,  or  the  River 
of  Silver,  holds  the  second  rank  in  the  list  of  South  American  streams. 
This  miglity  flood  composed  of  the  conjunct  stream  of  the  Paraguay,  the 
Parana^  and  the  Uraguai/y  receives  into  its  capacious  bosom  all  the  waters 
that  flow  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  or  that  descend 
from  the  southern,  south-western,  and  western  faces  of  the  Brazilian  moun- 
tains. Of  these,  the  Paraguay  seems  to  have  the  most  direct  course ; — 
the  Parana  is  the  largest  stream,^ — while  the  Uraguay  has  the  broadest 
channel.  The  Paraguay  was  long  supposed  to  have  its  source  in  the  lake 
of  Xaraj/cs ;  but  the  remotest  sources  of  the  Paraguay  are  in  the  forbidden 
diamond  district  of  Mato-Grosso,  rising  at  a  plai-e  called  the  Seven  Lakes, 
in  the  Sierra  de  Pairy,  wliere  the  country  streams  form  the  great  river  of 
Tapajos.  These  sources  are  in  14"  S.  Int.  .56**  W,  long.  There  is  a  settle- 
ment in  this  district  railed  Arra^at  Dlamantino^  situated  at  the  angle 
where  the  river  of  diamonds  joins  the  river  of  gold,  3  leagues  below  its 
confluence  n*ith  the  Paraguay.  This  Airayat  is  30  leagues  N.W.  of 
Cuyaba.  Its  waters,  during  their  course  among  the  sierras,  have  a  harsh 
and  saltisli  tast4^,  though  they  are  beautifully  clf^ar,  and  cover  their  banks 
with  a  strong  incrustation,  so  that  the  tree  roots  on  their  margin  look  like 
rock  work.  Having  recei%'ed  tlie  Cipotum^  which  is  the  most  northern 
source  of  the  Plata,  the  Cahacaf^  and  tlir  Jaunty  at  its  confluence  vnx\\ 
this  last  river,  falling  into  it  from  the  N.W.  in  S.  lat.  16%  and  300  miles 
direct  distance  from  \u  source,  it  commences  the  boundary  between  the 
old  vice-royalty  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  the  Portuguese  possessions  ;  all 
the  tract  S.  from  the  Janru,  and  K.  from  tlie  Parai^uay,  belonf^ing  to  the 
viceroyaltyi — and  the  u>uutry  to  the  W.  oi  Uie  Porat^y  belon^n*^  V^ 
VJ.  C 
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Bracil  as  far  dunrn  the  Htream  as  Sr  S.  laU  In  16*  43',  the  Pafflffasy 
learca  the  mouutaim,  aiid  entors  tho  inanh  uf  Xayrajres,  so  denoniinatrtl 
from  an  Indian  tribe  whom  Cabeza  de  Vaca  fouud  aeule<i  there,  hnt 
which  the  Portu^(*fu?  Panli^tu,  who  hnre  frequently  trarened  nil  this 
part  of  the  interior,  cdl  the  flooded  savannahs.  In  S.  lat.  17"  50;  it  re* 
ceirea  tka  riTer  Cur/aha,  from  the  N.E.,  95  leac^ues  below  the  city 
of  Cuyaba,  a  stream  almost  equal  to  ttiH.-lf  in  ma^itude.  and  rising  id 
the  Braeilian  inoBUtains.  Ita  course  is  coiwtantly  from  N.  to  S. ;  and 
tlioagh  its  channel  i«  in  some  pla<vs  rather  narrow,  it  is  not  inter- 
mptetl  by  reefs  or  other  obstacles,  and  is  navigable  for  small  craft  td 
ilje  18ih  degree  of  S.  ht.  Eighteen  mUea  below  the  ritj'  of  Aseump* 
lion,  it  receives  the  6tat  mouth  of  the  Pilcomai/o;  and  30  miles  be« 
low  that,  it  receives  the  second  mouth  of  the  same  stream.  In  S.  lat. 
27',  it  receives  the  Rio  Vermi-ffo ;  ami  in  S.  lat.  27"  27',  and  W.  long. 
58**  65',  it  joins  tlie  Parana,  after  which  the  united  stream  is  called  tbis 
Ia  Plata.  From  the  source  to  this  junction,  the  direct  conrffo  of  the  Vnt* 
aguay  is  1050  British  miles.  It  swells  perio<lically  dnrinc;  the  season  at 
the  tropical  niins. — its  incre&ne  conimeiiciii^  alioat  the  end  of  Febniaryy 
and  coniinuini^to  the  end  of  June.  Its  waters  then  begin  to  decrease,  and 
in  the  course  of  aboat  four  months  they  airain  fall  down  to  their  ordinary 
level.  By  the  abundant  and  aocamulatod  rains  which  fall  from  November 
to  I'ebrnary,  in  the  moaniain«  to  the  northward,  the  Parac^uay  U  so 
Mwelled,  that  it«  waters  overflow  its  banks,  and  spi-ea<ling  themselves  ofl 
all  Bides  of  the  Bat  country,  form  the  marsh  of  Xarayes,  the  length  of 
which,  although  varied  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls, 
may  in  general  be  stated  9t  330  miles,  by  1 30  in  breadth.  Hie  inunda- 
tions are  at  their  height  in  June,  when  the  marsh  may  be  natigaied  by 
boats  and  small  craft.  The  chaimel  of  the  Paraguay  is  to  be  sought,  at 
tliat  seaaon,  among  the  floating  inlands  of  shmbn  and  trees  which  serve  to 
block  it  up.  The  Indians  inhabiting  lilts  marahy  spot  do  not,  like  their 
aquatic  bri>lbren  of  the  Oroonoko,  ne<Tile  among  the  trec4  during  the  inun- 
dation, hot  have  large  canoes  ready  at  its  commencement,  and  every 
fainitjr  cummita  itself  in  one  uf  these  arks  to  the  waters  uf  the  flood.  They 
live  alrout  three  months  in  this  manner,  finding  atore  of  food  by  going  to 
the  high  gronntls  as  the  inundation  rises,  and  slaughtering  the  animals  who 
have  retreated  there :  when  the  waters  have  returned  to  their  channel, 
ibey  go  back  to  their  woutetl  abodes,  set  up  their  houses  again,  and  dance 
through  the  aeaeon  uf  fine  weather  as  thoHe  who  have  uo  need  to  care  for 
the  morrow.  So  many  Bsh  are  left  behind  by  the  flood,  that,  while  the 
eartJi  ia  drying,  the  atmosphere  is  pestilential  both  to  natires  and  strangers. 
Opposite  Assumption,  where  the  Paraguay  is  only  1420  feet  broad,  the 
Ctievalier  d«  Aasara  calcnlatetl  that  42,469,4884  cubical  French  feet  passed 
every  hour  at  an  average,  or  707,991  French  feet  per  minute,  and  11,800 
French  feet  per  second,  or  rather  more  than  one-serenth  of  the  quantity 
discharged  by  itie  Ganges  during  the  dry  season.  He  calculated  the 
quantity  of  water  which  flowed  into  the  river  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course,  before  it  i^  joined  by  the  Parana,  to  be  double  that  cmitained  in 
ihe  Kbru,  the  lartrest  river  in  Spain. 

To  il»e  south  of  the  dividing  ridgp,  between  the  sources  of  the  Paraguay 
and  tbo  Tocantius,  the  great  river  Parana  is  formed  by  the  accnmuiated 
waters  of  sereral  vxtrasive  valleys.  From  the  N.F.  it  receives  the  wntera 
of  au  extensive  valley,  in  S.  lat.  lo";  bomide<l  on  the  N.W.  by  a  dividing 
xid^^  which  sepajrates  it  from  one  of  ihe  bnytcbea  of  the  Araguaya ;  and 
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en  the  E.  ^y  another,  dividlnpr  U  from  otu*  of  the  tribntariM  of  the  Rio 
Fr»nc«co.  lis  iffutHH  branch,  cflllixl  the  Hio  Grawic.  riwa  in  ti)«  pro- 
vinrt}  oi  Miniu  Gervji,  at  the  westurn  foot  of  liie  Drazilinn  raoges,  in  S. 
Ui.  32^%  and  \u  the  vicinity  of  St  Joha  lifl  Itf^y  ;  and  ninninfr  tA  th«  N.W. 
joias  tJiti  north-eaaittra  braiuji,  in  S.  lau  20"  3 1',  ami  W.  loog.  of  Gretiiividi 
49%  after  a  course  of  5UU  niiies.  Itoih  tb«iic^,  \xa  course  ib  giMierally 
jS.W.  tA  it«  junction  with  the  pBra^DAy*  and  more  than  900  miles  in 
dieect  dialanre,  rereiriog  iii  itd  pro^TCss  a  rait  nninber  of  powerful  streABM 
fttun  the  eaitf  aa  the  Teiic^  or  Anhenhi^  the  Parariapanema,  tlie  V&ay,  and 
the  Iguaza,  or  Uip  itrreat  water,  called  aliio  Rio  Grande  de  Curiiuba,  Tbo 
Parana  is  both  the  lon|ft*rnn<l  th(>  largin-tilrrain,  being  two  mileft  broad  at  the 
junction,  while  the  I'arauuay  is  only  a  mile  broad.  It  ia  much  more  rapid 
ia  itii  rourae  Umn  thi?  Parai^iiay,  as  it  mns  from  steeper  doscents ;  but 
to  tlie  depth  anil  breadth  uf  its  channel,  it  seldom  overflows  its 
It  has  many  isluniU  in  its  channel,  which  arc  ail  cov^e<l  in  tlu!  pe- 
riodical inunilations.  Although  carryins:  a  volume  of  water  much  supe- 
rior to  the  Paraguay,  it  is  not  navigal>le  throughout  it9  wtiole  extont, 
hti'me  interrupted  by  cataracts  uuil  tapida.  The  grand  cataract  of  ttie 
Parana  is  in  S.  lat.  24",  not  fsr  from  the  ruined  town  of  (luayra  ;  and 
below  it  is  u  series  uf  rapids  for  12  succesftive  leagues,  amidst  rocks  of 
tremendous  and  singular  forms.  A  little  abore  the  cataract,  according  to 
Fatker  Techo,  the  Paraim  \h  two  leagues  broad,  while  at  the  cataract  itself 
it  is  not  a  Mone'u  throw  in  hresdih. 

The  Ot'Otftiolto.']  As  the  third  great  river  of  South  America,  we  must 
vast  enumerate  the  Oroonoko^  whirh  alwtorbtt  all  the  fttreams  that  water 
the  Caraccas,  and  the  f^nteni  part  of  New  (iraniKta,  with  the  exception  of 
tiM  coiHt  rivers.  As  no  European  has  ever  yet  visited  it«  source  it  is 
{■ipossible  to  fix  it  with  precision.  According  to  La  Cru7.*fl  map  of  8outh 
Americ* — the  best  that  has  yet  been  publisheil — the  Oroonoko  rises  in  a 
amall  lake,  called  IjMt/a,  in  N,  lat.  5*"  5',  W,  long.  64"  SfV ;  «nd  running 
firet  a  southerly  course,  winds  round  the  base  of  the  circular  range  of  the 
Mei  mountains ;  and  then  running  K.K.  lh  ssid  hy  I.a  CntK,  to  receive  a 
hranch  of  the  Porima,  or  While  rtver^  througli  a  gorge  of  the  mountains, 
just  before  its  entranre  into  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  Others,  reprc- 
Mnt  it  as  aeparated  in  its  whole  course  from  both  the  river  and  lake  of 
Parima :  whidi  latter  opinion  seems  more  probable,  from  the  configoratirm 
of  the  mountains  that  separate  the  Parima  from  the  Oroonoko.  It  then 
turns  to  the  W.  after  receiving  a  vast  nundier  of  large  and  tributary 
stTpams  from  the  mountains  of  IVfei  and  Tnguraaca.  Not  far  below 
£«mera1da« — the  uppermost  .Siwuii^h  mission  on  the  stream — it  sends  off  a 
very  large  and  poweiful  branch,  called  the  Ciusiquiarit  to  the  Kio  Negro, 
a  tributary  of  the  Maranon,  thus  comiecting  this  last  with  the  Oroonoko. 
After  reeeiring  the  Guavinri  from  the  E.  in  4^  N.  lat.  and  67"  SiX  W.  long. 
the  Oroonoko  turns  to  the  N,  and  then  to  the  N.E.,  receiving  in  its  fur- 
tlier  progress  the  largo  streams  of  the  Mcia  and  the  Apure.  In  its  farther 
progress  N.E.  it  receives  the  Caura^  at  Cividad  Ileal ;  and  200  British 
miles  helow  Cividad  Heal,  it  receives  the  Caroui  from  the  S.,  after  a  wind- 
ing course  of  four  hundred  miles.  Below  V'eta  Guiana,  or  Old  Guiana, 
the  river  forms  an  extensive  delta,  watered  by  innnmerahle  channels,  and 
extending  180  British  miles  in  length  by  120  in  hreadth.  Tlie  moDths  of 
this  vast  stream  are  above  50  in  number,  seven  of  whicli  are  navigable  for 
large  vessels  ;  hut  the  chief  moutli — which  is  the  most  soulhrm,  and  iR 
Ae  direct  course  of  the  river — is  calM  Bocca  Grande,  ^«  ^g  Gtaa^ 
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Mouth,  and  the  Serpent's  Mouth,  l»etng  m  milca  in  breadth.  TIir  niontlia 
of  the  Htream  are  of  (litBcult  navigation,  antl  ri^quire  expert  pilotage.  Next 
to  the  inajestiL*  Marnnon,  the  Oroouoko  \n  ppihnps  itio  largetit  stream  in 
chc  world,  with  roHpect  to  dcptli  and  breadth.  Humboldt,  who  sailed 
down  the  Htream  from  Esmeraldas  to  the  nea,  found  tlie  breadth,  at  GOO 
miles  up  the  rirer,  to  be  from  three  to  threti  atid  a  half  mileH,  and  the 
depth  717  feet,  without  islandn.  At  St  Thome,  the  breadth  is  3,500  toiHeHy 
or  4  miles  and  12G5  feet,  but  there  it*  a  small  island  in  the  midut  of  ttie 
stream.  lUs  depth  at  the  same  place,  is  65  futbome,  or  390  feet,  in  the  month 
of  March,  wlien  the  river  is  at  the  lowest.  The  rise  of  the  armiial  inuuda* 
tion  is  7H  feet,  which  of  courae  ^ives  a  depth  uf  4'(ib  feet  in  Sefitember,  in 
a  fitream  then  exceeding  four  and  a  quarter  mileH  in  breadth,  wichont 
islaodfl.  At  Angostnra,  where  the  river  is  narrowe«tt,  but  about  a  milo 
and  a  balF  across,  the  rise  is  120  feet.  The  tide,  which  is  very  strong  at 
tlie  mouths  of  the  river,  experiences  so  many  salMlivisiuns  from  the  num- 
ber of  channels  it  enters,  that  it  is  scarce  perceptible  at  St  Thome,  360 
miles  up  by  the  windings  of  the  stream,  and  then  only  in  the  summer, 
and  when  the  wind  is  from  tfie  sea.  The  inundations  of  the  Oroonoko 
commence  in  April,  and  fini.sh  witli  the  month  of  August,  llie  Oroo- 
noko remains  all  tht;  month  of  St^pUHnhcr  with  the  same  quantity  of  addi- 
tional ivater,  which  it  has  ac<{uired  in  the  five  preceding  mouths ;  it  is 
then  tlmt  the  rivor  appears  in  all  its  grandeur.  I'he  whole  flat  country  in 
one  continuous  sheet  of  water,  from  20  to  30  leagues  broad,  for  600  miles 
distance  from  K.  to  W. ;  and  the  rise  is  percei^ible  at  1050  miles  from  ita 
mouth,  increasing  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  The  inundatian  Is  not  every 
year  equal,  but  the  difference  never  exceeds  six  feet.  The  approach  of 
the  rains  which  swell  the  Oroonoko  and  all  its  tributary  floods,  are  an- 
nounced by  the  cries  and  frightful  shrieks  of  the  larger  apeti ;  while  the 
cayman  and  the  boa,  long  concealed  in  a  torpid  tii<itt!i  under  the  hardened 
mud,  now  burst  with  sudden  and  tremendous  nuiHC  from  tlieir  caverns. 
During  the  inundation  of  the  delta,  when  the  numerous  iNlaiuls  iikhabited 
by  the  Guariiios  ara  completely  submerged,  thc^c  Indians  ueHtlu  among 
the  tops  of  the  fan-leaved  palms,  in  extended  hammocks,  constructed  with 
netting  made  from  the  libres  of  the  leaves,  and  lined  paitly  with  mud. 
On  these  pensile  or  hanging  and  humid  floont,  the  women  light  their 
6rea,  and  cook  their  vegetable  diet.  The  tree  to  which  each  family  is 
attached,  fumiahoa  its  sole  Bubsistence.  The  pitit  of  the  fan-leaved  palm 
resembling  sago,  is  formed  into  thin  cakes  ;  and  its  scaly  fruits,  in  the 
different  stages  of  their  progress,  afford  some  variety  uf  excellent  food. 
In  October,  the  inundation  commences  its  decline,  and  the  plains  are 
ia«en«ibly  abandoned  by  the  waters,  which  return  to  their  ancient  bed. 
Multitudes  of  rocks  and  itilanda  display  themselves  in  tbe  bosom  of  the 
river  ;  and  by  the  end  of  February,  the  Oroouoko  is  at  its  lowest  state, 
which  continues  to  the  beginning  uf  April.  The  direct  course  of  the 
Onionoku  does  not  exceed  1200  British  mites  ;  tmt  if  itn  extraordinary 
windings  be  included,  tbe  length  of  its  course  will  be  doubled,  and  the 
quantity  of  surface  drained  by  its  confluent  streams  may  be  estimated  at 
400,000  square  miles. 

There  ore  several  cataracts  on  tbe  Oroonoko,  amongst  which  M.  do 
Humboldt  has  distinguished  those  nf  Mayjture  and  Aturc,  Neither  of 
them  is  of  any  great  ele\'&tion,  and  both  owe  their  existence  to  an  arcbi- 
pelogo  of  little  islands  and  rocks.  These  rapids,  or  raudaUf  as  the 
SpAumrOa    ca)}    tiiem,    present    an    extremely   picturesque    appenrance. 
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**  Wlion  the  Iraroller  desconrU  from  the  villa^i^e  of  Maypurcs  to  the  hrink 
of  the  river,  after  clearing  the  ruck  uf  Maiiimi  he  oujuy*  a  truly  AHtunihli- 
ing  proopecU  At  once  a  ahetii  uf  fooin  HtrL'trhoa  out  before  him  to  fully  & 
milo  in  extent.  MaMm  uf  rock,  of  an  iruu  bbick  i*u1our,  rear  thuir  rufr^vtl 
frontH,  like  lowem,  out  of  iiim  miHty  cloud.  Every  inland,  every  rock  is 
ornamented  with  luxuriant  (rceH,  closely  grouped  together.  A  thick 
nmoke  conntantly  han^  BU!4pi*ndL'd  over  the  water  ;  and  tliruu^h  thisfog^ 
vaponr,  which  rises  from  the  foam,  &lioot  np  tho  tnpn  of  lofty  palrrt  trees. 
Aa  soon  as  the  burning  rays  of  the  setting  sun  niiiiglo  with  this  hujuid 
riomi,  the  optical  phenomena  which  are  prodaccd,  actually  fpve  on  air  of 
rnchnntment  to  the  scene.  The  coloured  arches  successively  appear  and 
disappear,  and  their  imag«  incessoiilly  hovers  before  the  eye  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wind.  During  the  long  Reason  of  the  rains^  the  murmuring  waters 
have  accnnmlated  little  inlands  of  vegetable  earth  round  the  naked  rocks. 
Atlomed  with  the  Drosaa,  aiuL  Mimosa^  witli  its  foliage  of  silver  white, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  plant*),  theso  form  beds  of  flowers  iu  die  midst  o( 
frowning  rocks." 

**  The  conimunit^ation/'  fiayit  Malte  Brun^  "which  exi«ilH  between  the 
Oroouoko  and  the  Amn/on  coiMtitute  one  of  the  most  astouivhing  pheno- 
mena of  physical  geography.  The  Portuguese  mode  this  fact  known  to 
the  worM  above  iifty  yean  ago ;  but  the  systematic  geogmphiea  leoguoil 
together  to  prove  that  sneli  conjunctions  of  riveni  were  impossible.  In  the 
present  day  we  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  either  analogies  or  critical  rea- 
soning. M.  de  Mumboldt  lias  navigated  both  these  rivers,  and  has  ex- 
amined tliis  singular  niTnngement  of  the  laud.  It  i*  now  certain  that  the 
Oroonoko  and  the  Uio  Negio  How  along  a  plateau,  which,  at  this  part, 
hoa  no  actual  declivity;  a  valley  then  occurs  ;  their  waters  flow  into  it,  and 
they  are  united,  and  thus  form  the  celebrated  Cosifiquiare,  by  means  of  which 
MM.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  passed  from  the  Uio  Negro  into  the 
Oroonoko.  It  is  believrd  that  there  are  still  other  communications  between 
the  Uio  Negro  and  the  difl'erent  tributary  streams  of  the  Amazon.  'I'he 
lake  Parima,  if  it  have  only  u  temporary  cxisUMice,  may  very  possibly 
empty  itself  both  by  the  Oroonoko  and  by  the  White  Hirer  or  I'arima, 
which  Bows  into  the  Amazon." 

Climate  and  Temperature.']  "  Tlie  three  zones  of  tomperatnre 
which  originate  in  America,"  eays  Molte  Drun^  "  form  the  enoruions 
difference  of  level  between  the  various  regions,  cannot  by  any  means  ho 
comparad  with  the  zones  whicli  result  from  a  diH'erence  of  latitude.  The 
agr6«ab1e,  the  snlutar)'  vicisnitntles  of  the  seasons  are  wanting  in  those 
rc^ons  that  are  here  distinguished  by  the  deuominatiuns  of  frigid,  tern' 
perale^  hot  or  torrid.  In  the  frigid  leoue  it  is  not  the  ittt<>nsity  but  the 
continuance  of  the  cold, — the  ulwence  of  all  vivid  heat, — the  constant 
humidity  of  a  foggy  atmosphere, — that  arrest  the  growth  of  the  great 
vegetable  productions,  and,  in  man,  perpetuate  thosp  diieaaea  that  arise 
from  checked  per?>piration.  The  hot  zone  uf  these  places  does  not  cxpc- 
ritiocu  excessive  bent;  but  it  is  a  continuance  of  the  hent,  together  with 
exlialations  from  a  marshy  soil,  and  the  miasmata  of  ou  immeuiie  moss  of 
vegetable  puti-efaction,  addinl  to  the  ef)ect»  of  an  extreme  humidity,  that 
]>ruduceH  fevers  of  a  more  or  less  destructive  nature,  and  spreads  through 
tlie  whole  animal  and  vegetable  world  the  agitation  of  au  exuberant  hut 
di^ranged  vital  principle.  The  Unnperate  zone,  liy  posatywing  only  a 
niodemte  and  constaiit  warmth,  like  that  of  a  hot-house,  excludes  from 
iu  timiu  boUi  tlie  animals  and  vegetables  that  deU%h^  vxv  xVk  «i\x%cgi%%  «iV 
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km%  aad  cold,  and  produces  it*  own  p«culiiu:  pUnto,  which  ciui'neithe* 
^row  aiwre  ila  liraiu^  nor  deoceiul  beU>w  tliuin.  Uh  temperature,  whiclt 
does  noc  br&ce  the  cf)nstitiition  of  its  coniitant  bibabitantHf  ucto  liku  upriug 
•Q  the  diiiea><e«  of  the  hot  re^diin,  and  like  sumnicr  ou  those  of  tlie  frozeu 
tiegioai.  Accordingly^  a  racro  joaniey  from  the  summit  of  the  AndeA  to 
the  lerel  of  the  sea,  or  viee  itrxa^  proves  All  important  medical  ageiii, 
wbich  is  Mirticidnt  to  produce  the  iiiost  autoniiihin};  dilutes  iu  die  buuuui 
body.  But,  living  conataotly  in  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  zonua 
noat  enervate  both  tbe  mind  and  tb«  body  by  it»  monotonous  tranquillity. 
The  Bummer,  tfaa  spring,  end  the  winter  are  here  seatod  on  throo  distinct 
thrones,  which  they  never  quit,  and  ar«  ooustantly  surrounded  by  the 
iMributas  of  tlieir  power. 

^  Veipatatiou  presents  a  greater  namber  of  fp^ations,  of  whicli  it  be- 
comes neceseiu-y  to  point  oat  the  principal.  From  the  shores  of  the  sea 
to  thp  height  of  1083  yardn,  we  meet  with  magnificent  palms,  the  Masa 
HtliooHiOy  the  Thsophrattta,  tb«  most  odoriferous  lilios,  the  balsain  of 
Toln,  and  the  cinchuiia  of  Carony.  Tbe  large  floweretl  jensamine,  and  tlio 
jyatura  ar&orea^  exhale  at  ni^bt  their  delicious  perfume  round  the  city  of 
Lima,  and,  placed  in  tite  hair  of  the  ladies,  acquire  an  additional  charm  by 
licighicning  the  gracas  of  female  lov^eliucss.  On  the  arid  shoren  of  the 
ocean,  under  the  sluid«  of  the  cocoa  nut  tree,  tbe  Maugrove  springH,  with 
the  cactus,  and  various  saline  plants,  and  auioa{{tit  others,  the  Sesuviutn 
poriulacasirHm.  A  single  variety  of  the  |>alm,  tlie  Ccrox^flon  andicola^ 
has  separated  itaeU  from  the  rest  of  its  C»mily,  to  iidiabit  the  heights  of 
ihe  Cordillera,  at  from  5,400  to  8,700  feet  of  elevation. 

"  Above  the  region  of  the  patm  comroeoces  that  of  the  arborescent  femi 
■ad  of  tJu3  Chincltoiuh  or  dm-hona.  Tlie  former  no  longer  grows  at  4-,800 
feet,  while  the  latter  8U>p8  at  6,700.  The  Cebrifage  substani*^,  which  ren- 
dem  tile  bark  of  the  cinclkona  so  preciouo,  is  niet  with  in  several  trem  of 
a  difi'ercni  species,  some  of  which  grow  at  a  very  low  eli>vacion,  even  on 
the  s(?o  shore;  bat  ra  the  tiue  cinchona  does  not  grow  \owvx  down  tlian  St 
a  height  of  ^,118  feet,  it  has  Jiol  beon  able  to  paa^t  tlie  isthmus  of  Panama* 
In  cite  tem[>erBte  region  of  the  cinchona  giow  some  of  tlie  lily  trtl>e ;  for 
example,  tbe  Ct/pura  and  tbe  Sisj/rinchiitm  ;  the  Melasioma,  with  laiigo 
viol«(-(Hdovrod  flowera  ;  tlie  Passton-Jlowcr  tree,  as  lofty  as  our  northern 
mk ;  tii4i  Thibaudid,  the  Fuchuia,  and  AUitxmcr'ia^  of  singular  beauty. 
It  is  tiiero  tiiat  mnjwuciiUy  arise  tlie  Mttcroc/tcinum^  the  Lynantkus^  and 
tlie  various  CuculUtrias.  The  ground  is  covered,  in  moist  places,  with 
■ic»sses  that  are  always  green,  and  sometimes  form  on  ondcr  verdure  of  as 
great  beauty  an  those  of  Scaudinavia  or  England.  The  ravines  c4)Qceal 
the  Gnnera,  Dorilaiia,  OsaUs^  and  a  muUitude  of  unknown  Aruvin, 
At  aboui  1,032  feet  of  eUivation  we  meet  with  the  Por/ieriUt  which 
■urks  tiie  fiygrowetrical  »tat«  of  tlie  air ;  the  CUrosma,  with  odoriterous 
leares,  aad  fruit ;  and  numeious  speidt>s  of  Sj/mpiocos.  Ht>yoiid  the 
height  of  2^302  yards  the  coUIucsh  of  tlie  air  rendei-s  the  Mimosas  lc*s.i 
aeusitive,  and  tlieir  leaves  no  longer  close  on  being  touchtMl.  From  the 
height  of  'Z,i^^H,  and  fe^pecially  of  3,078  yards,  tlie  Aatua^  DichonHra, 
Um  HifdrocoitfUsy  ytirtc/iti,  and  Akfianillu^  form  a  very  thick  and  verdant 
Kurf.  The  Mutis'ui  rlimbs  up  tbe  loftiest  trees.  The  oaks  do  not  com- 
loeikce  in  die  equatorial  regions  at  a  h)wer  elevation  than  1,842  yards. 
Thesid  treos  alone  someiinu's  present,  under  the  equator,  tlw  appi'aranco 
of  spring;  Cor  Uvy  kwe  all  their  leaves,  ami  others  sprout  out,  tne  young 
renbifE  fff  which  is  mingled  with  that  of  the  Epidendrumy  which  grows 
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Stiioir  brflnch^.  In  the  Tepon  of  the  fit(nitar,  ili«  grrat  trees,  those 
whirh  the  trunk  meHRnre*  more  than  10  or  16  fathoinfl,  do  not  rum 
beymid  the  level  of  2,<J"^6  yartb.  From  the  level  of  the  valley  of  Qnito 
the  treea  are  nmaller,  and  their  height  is  not  to  he  compared  with  that 
which  the  some  species  attain  in  the  more  temperate  climatee.  At  3,600 
yardfl  almost  the  whole  ve^^iatiim  of  tree«  entirely  disappear*;  hai  at  thifl 
elevation  the  shruhs  hecome  so  inarh  the  oiote  common.  This  i»  the 
region  of  the  Berbrru  Ihtranta^  and  B<irnadcs'm,  These  plants  rhnrac- 
lerijM!  the  vegetation  of  tl»e  plateatM  of  Pasto  and  Qtiito,  as  that  of  Santa 
F^  ij»  distingtiished  by  the  Polymnia  and  the  Datura  arborea.  The  seiil 
is  covered  with  a  maltitnde  of  oalceoUria'*,  the  golden  colonred  cmo)]o  i4 
which  enamel  the  verdore  of  the  turf  in  a  l)eautiful  manner.  Higher  np, 
on  the  summit  of  the  Cordillera,  from  fln  elevation  of  5,760  to  G,800  feet, 
#e  find  the  region  of  the  IVintera  and  the  Escalhnia.  The  cold  but 
Always  hnniid  climate  of  these  heights,  called  by  the  natives  Paramos, 
produces  shrubs,  of  which  the  tmnks,  short  and  stunted,  dii^ide  into  au 
Infinite  number  of  branches,  rorered  with  coriaceous  leaves  of  a  sinning 
verdure.  Some  trees  of  iIk*  orange  cinchona,  the  Embot^irhmf  and 
Mcittstoma,  with  liolet  ami  almost  pnrple'K.'oloured  flowers,  grow  at  this 
elevation.  The  Alstonia,  the  leaf  of  which,  when  dry,  yields  a  mlutary 
tea,  the  Qrenadian  wintrrn,  and  the  Esca/hni/i  fubnr,  which  extends  its 
branches  in  the  shape  of  a  parawl,  form  wide  spread  irrou|TS. 

*'  A  broad  rmie,  from  6,iMK)  to  12,600  feet,  presents  ns  with  the  re(j;!on 
of  nlpine  plants,  that,  namely,  of  the  Stwhiina^  tbe  Gvntianf,  and  the 
Efpeletia  JraiteJVHy  tbe  velvet  leares  of  which  oft.on  serve  as  a  shelter  lo 
unfortunate  Indians  who  have  been  benighted  in  lhet*e  refporiA.  Tlie  torf 
ui  adonied  with  the  D/mrf  lobi/ia,  the  iHth  of  Pichincha,  the  rannncalus 
of  (iu'«man,  the  jrentian  of  Qnito»  besides  many  ollter  new  species.  At 
the  height  of  12,600  feet  the  Alpine  plants  are  succeeded  by  tbe  piwses, 
(he  region  of  which  extends  1,800  or  2,400  feet  hiffber.  The  Jarava^ 
Stipa,  and  many  other  new  species  of  the  Pan'tcmnj  AgrostU;  Avena,  and 
lyact^lisy  rover  the  ground.  At  a  di<ftaiice  it  has  the  appearaiire  of  a 
ffSlded  carpet,  and,  by  the  natives  of  the  country,  'v*  called  Pajotial. 
Snow  occasionally  falls  in  thw  region  of  the  (mwscs.  At  the  height  of 
18,2*25  feet,  the  phaenogamotis  plants  entirely  disappear.  From  this 
boundary  to  that  of  perpetual  snow,  only  the  lichens  cover  th«  tocVm, 
Some  of  these  plants  appear  to  grow  eren  under  eternal  ice. 

**The  uncultivated  plttiit«<  are  met  with  in  zones  that  are  neither  so 
narrow  nor  so  riiforonHly  d(>fined.  In  the  repion  of  the  pfllm«i,  the  nRtives 
cultivate  the  banana,  jatropha,  maixe,  and  cocoa.  Europeans  have  intro- 
dored  the  sujrar-cmie  and  iniligo  plant.  After  passing  llie  level  of  3,100 
feet,  all  these  plant?  become  rare,  and  only  prosper  in  partimlar  sitolttAfM. 
It  is  thus  that  the  sugnr-cane  grows  even  at  the  height  of  7,500  fiMl. 
Cotfee  and  cotton  eJCtend  across  both  of  these  rejrions.  The  cnltivatiofi  of 
wheat  commences  at  3,000  feet ;  but  its  growth  is  not  completely  estab- 
lished lower  than  1,500  feet  above  this  line.  Barley  is  the  most  vigorotw, 
from  a  height  of  4,800  to  6,000  feet.  One  year  with  anotlier  it  proda«« 
25  or  SO  grains  for  1.  Above  5,400  feet  the  fruit  of  the  banana  does  n<n 
easily  ripen ;  but  the  plant  is  still  met  witli,  although  in  a  feeble  condi- 
tion, 2,400  feet  higher.  The  region  comprehended  l»etween  4,1*20  and 
.^,160  feet  is  also  the  one  which  principally  abounds  with  the  cocoa,  or 
Ert/throJiffum  Pentviamrm,  a  few  leaves  of  which,  mixed  with  quicklime, 
support  the  Peruvian  Indian  in  his  longest  joumcYa  v\iTOii%\\  VftB  \C»w^i:i^«s^ 
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ll  is  Ri  the  elevation  of  6.000  and  9,000  fept  tfiai  the  Chenopwiium  qinnoa^ 
)9XiA  tlie  varioti^  p^inH  of  llurope  ure  principally  cultivated,  a  circumaUnc© 
fwliich  is  p-eatly  favouriui  by  llie  oxtcnsii'**  plateaus  i)iat  exist  in  the  Cor- 
dillera of  the  Amies  tlie  tiuil  of  which  beiuf^  smoulli,  and  requiring  littlo 
labour,  resembles  ihe  bottom  of  ancient  lakes-  At  the  height  of  9,G00 
or  10,200  fo«t,  frost' ami  hail  often  destroy  the  rrojw  of  whoat.  Indian 
com  iH  scarcely  any  loiigur  cultivated  abc»ve  the  elevation  of  7,200  feet ; 
1,000  feet  i))g;her  and  the  potato  in  produc4!d;  but  it  ceases  at  12,600  feet. 
At  about  10,200  feet  barley  no  longer  grows,  and  rye  only  is  sown, 
a1thou|D;h  even  lhi«  grain  suffers  from  a  want  of  heat.  Above  11,040  feet 
all  culture  and  gardening  cease;  and  man  dwells  in  the  midst  of  numerous 
flocks  of  lamas,  sheep,  and  oxen,  which,  wantlerin^  from  each  otherj  are 
cometimes  lost  in  the  region  of  pcipetual  snow," 

Ammal  Kingfhm.']  The  following  very  characteristic  outline  of  the 
procession  of  animatetl  beings  which  fill  up  the  space,  ami  enliven  the 
xlepths  of  a  tropical  forest,  extmctcd  from  Caedeleuph's  travels,  will  ipve 
the  reader  a  lively  idea  of  tlio  animal-species  in  South  America :  **  The 
naturalist,  who  is  here  for  the  first  time,  doen  not  know  whether  he  shall 
most  admire  the  foniis,  hues,  or  voices  of  the  animals.  Except  at  noon, 
when  all  living  creatures  in  the  torrid  /one  seek  hbade,  and  repose  and 
when  a  solemn  silence  is  diiVused  over  the  sc^iie,  illumined  by  the  iloz/liug 
beams  of  the  sun,  every  hour  of  the  day  calls  into  action  another  race  of 
animals.  The  morning  is  ushered  in  by  the  howling  of  the  niuukeys,  the 
high  and  deep  notes  of  tiie  tree-frogs  and  toad^,  the  monotonous  chirp  of 
the  grassltoppers  and  locusts.  When  the  rising  sun  1ms  dispelled  the 
mista  which  preceded  it,  all  creatures  rejoice  in  the  rctuni  of  tiay.  The 
waapa  leave  their  long  nests,  which  hang  down  from  the  branches  :  the 
anti  issue  from  their  dwellings  curiously  built  of  clay,  with  which  they 
cover  the  tree**,  and  commence  their  journeys  on  the  paths  they  have  made 
for  Uiemselves,  as  Is  done  also  by  the  termites,  which  cast  up  the  eaith 
high  and  far  around.  The  gayest  buttertlies.  rivalling  in  bpiendour  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  especially  numerous  Ihsperiiv,  flutter  from  flcmer 
to  6owcr,  or  seek  their  food  on  ttie  roads,  or  collecU'd  in  separate  com- 
pauiea,  on  the  sunny  sandbanks  of  the  cool  streams.  The  blue  nhining 
Menelaus,  AVjf/or.  AdanU,  Lucrtes,  tlie  bluish,  while  /i/crt,  and  the  largo 
Eur^lochus  with  its  ocellated  wings,  hover  like  birds  between  the  green 
buMh««  in  the  moist  vallep.  The  /•Vronm,  witli  rustUng  wings,  llies 
rapidly  from  tree  to  tree,  while  the  owl.  the  lai'gest  of  iho  moth  kind,  sits 
immoveably  on  the  trunk,  with  outspread  wings,  awaiting  the  approach  of 
evening.  Myriads  of  the  most  brilliant  beetles  buzz  in  tlte  uir,  and 
stmrkle  like  jewels  on  the  fnwh  green  of  the  leaves,  or  on  the  odorous 
flowers. — iMeantime  agile  lizards,  remarkable  fur  their  form,  size,  and 
brilliant  colours,  dark-coloured  poisonous  or  harmless  serpents,  wliich  ex- 
ceed in  splendour  the  enamel  of  the  flowers,  glide  out  from  between  the 
leaves,  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  holes  in  the  ground,  and,  cnn'ping  up  itm 
stems,  bask  in  tlic  sun,  and  lie  in  wait  for  insects  or  birds.  From  this 
moment  all  is  life  and  activity.  Squirrels,  troops  of  gregarious  ratmkeys, 
issue  inquisitively  from  the  interior  of  tlie  woo<U  to  the  plantations,  and 
leap,  wiiistling  and  chattering  from  tree  to  tive.  GaUinnceous  jncus^ 
hoccoSy  an<l  pigeons,  leave  the  branches,  and  wander  about  on  the  moist 
ground  in  the  woofls.  Other  birds,  of  the  most  singular  forms,  and  of  tlie 
most  superb  plumage,  flutter  singly,  or  in  companies,  through  the  fragrant 
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bnsbea.  The  graeD,  Uoe,  or  red  parrots,  Msembia  on  the  tops  of  the 
tre««,  or  flying  towards  tha  plantatioiit  and  bland,  flU  the  air  with  their 
aere^mft.  The  toaeaa.  Bitting  <mi  the  extreme  branchet,  rattles  with  Ua 
krge  hettew  btlU  and  in  load  plaimire  notes  caUs  for  rein.  The  busy 
oriotea  eraap  out  of  th«r  long,  pendent,  hag^ehaped  nests,  to  visit  cKm 
orange  trees,  and  their  sentinels  aanonnce  widi  a  loud  screaaoing  eiy,  tha 
approach  of  man.  The  flycatchers,  sitting  aloof,  watching  for  insects,  dart 
from  the  trees  and  shmbs,  and  with  rapid  flight  catch  the  hovering  mene- 
laos,  or  the  shining  flies,  as  they  buzz  by.  Meantime,  the  amorous  thrush, 
concealed  in  a  thicket,  pours  forth  her  juy  in  a  strain  of  beautifal  melody ; 
the  chattering  manikins,  calling  from  the  close  bushes,  sometimes  here, 
sometimes  there,  in  the  full  tones  of  the  nightingale,  amuse  themselves  in 
misleading  the  hunters ;  and  the  wood-pecker  makes  the  distant  forests 
resound  while  he  picks  the  bark  from  the  trees.  Above  all  these  strange 
voices,  the  metallic  tones  of  the  uraponga  sound  from  the  highest  trees, 
resembling  the  strokes  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil,  which,  appearing 
nearer  or  more  remote  according  to  the  position  of  the  songster,  611  the 
wanderer  with  astonishment.  While  thns  every  living  creature,  by  its 
actions  and  voice,  greets  the  splendour  of  the  day,  the  delicate  humming 
birds,  rivalling  in  beauty  and  lustre,  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  sapphires, 
hover  round  the  brightest  flowers.  When  the  sun  goes  down,  most  of  the 
animals  retire  to  rest ;  only  the  slender  deer,  the  shy  peccari,  the  timid 
agouti,  and  the  tapir,  still  graze  around  ;  the  nasua  and  the  opossum,  the 
cunning  animab  of  the  feline  race,  steal  throagfa  the  obscurity  of  the  wood 
watching  for  prey,  till  at  last  the  howling  monkeys,  the  sloth,  with  a  cry 
as  of  one  in  distress,  the  croaking  of  frogs,  and  the  chirping  grasshoppers, 
with  their  monotonous  note,  conclude  the  day ;  the  cries  of  the  macuCf 
the  capuiera,  the  goat-sucker,  and  the  bass  tones  of  the  bull-frog,  announce 
the  approach  of  night.  Myriads  of  luminous  beetles  now  begin  to  fly 
about  like  ignes  fuiui,  and  the  blood-sucking  bats  hover  like  p^otoms  in 
the  profound  darkness  of  the  night." 

'*  In  the  interior  part  of  the  New  Continent/'  says  Humboldt,  '*  we 
almost  accustomed  ourselves  to  regard  men  as  not  being  essential  to  the 
order  of  nature.  The  earth  is  loaded  with  plants,  and  nothing  impedes 
their  developement.  An  immense  layer  of  free  mould  manifests  tlie  uninter- 
rupted action  of  organic  powers.  The  crocodiles  and  the  boas  are  masters 
of  the  river ;  the  jaguar,  the  peccari,  the  dante,  and  the  monkeys  traverse 
the  forest  without  fear,  and  without  danger;  there  they  dwell  as  in  an 
ancient  inheritance.  This  aspect  of  animated  nature,  in  which  man  is 
nothing,  has  something  in  it  strange  and  sad.  To  this  we  reconcile  our- 
selves with  difficulty  on  the  ocean,  and  amid  the  sands  of  Africa;  though 
in  these  scenes,  where  nothing  recalls  to  mind  our  6eldB,  our  woods,  and 
our  streams,  we  are  less  astonished  at  the  vast  solitude  through  which  we 
pass.  Here,  in  a  fertile  country  adorned  with  eternal  verdure,  we  seek  in 
vain  the  traces  of  the  power  of  man ;  we  seem  to  be  ti-ansported  into  a 
world  different  from  that  which  gave  us  birth.  Tliese  impressions  are  so 
much  the  more  powerful,  in  proportion  as  they  are  of  longer  duration.  A 
soldier,  who  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  misHioQ:}  of  the  Upper  Oroo- 
noko,  slept  with  us  on  the  hank  of  the  river.  He  was  an  intelligent  man, 
who,  during  a  calm  and  serene  night,  pressed  me  with  questions  ou  the 
magnitude  of  the  stars,  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  on  a  thousand 
subjects  of  which  I  was  as  ignorant  as  himself.     Being  unable  by  my 
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answersi  to  satisfy  his  corioaity,  he  said  to  lue  in  a  firm  tone,  '  With 
respect  to  mien,  I  beliere  there  are  no  mora  above,  than  you  would  hare 
fonnd,  if  you  had  gone  by  land  from  Jarita  to  Cassiquaire.  I  think  I  see 
in  the  stars,  as  here,  a  plain  corered  with  grass,  and  a  forest  traversed  by  a 
river.'  In  citing  these  words,  I  paint  the  imprwaion  produced  by  the 
monotonoos  aspect  of  those  solitary  regionst" 
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Ii  in  At  the  elevation  of  6,000  ami  9,000  fcot  that  the  Chenopodium  quti 
am)  ttie  various  ^rrains  of  Kuropo  are  itniicipully  cultivated,  a  circumstan 
wliioh  \H  ijreatly  favoured  !»y  the  exti^nsivc  plateaus  that  exist  in  llie  C 
tlillera  of  the  Audes,  the  t»uil  of  which  hiMii^  Htnootli,  and  requiring  little 
hihour.  resembles  the  bottom  of  ancient  takes.  At  the  height  of  9,U00, 
or  10,200  fe«t,  frost' and  hail  often  destroy  the  cropH  of  wheat.  Indi 
com  is  p«earCely  any  longer  cultivated  above  the  elevation  of  7/200  feet 
1^000  feet  higher  and  the  potato  in  produced;  hut  it  ceases  at  l!2,600  fe 
At  about  10,200  feet  barley  no  longer  growi,  and  rye  only  is  sown, 
although  even  this  p;Tain  suffers  &om  a  want  of  heat.  Above  lltOiO  ft*et 
all  culture  and  gardening  cease;  and  man  dwelb  in  the  midxt  of  nninerotu 
flocks  of  lamas,  Kheep,  and  oxen,  which,  wandering  from  each  other,  are 
aomotimes  lost  in  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. "  ^ 

Jnitnal  Kingdom.']     The  following  very  characteristic  outline  of  th^ 
prace»8ion  of  animnU'd  beings  wiiich  611  up  the  space,  and  enliven  tho 
depths  of  a  tropical  forest,  extracted  from  Caedeleugli'a  travels,  will  give 
the  reader  a  lively  idea  of  the  animal-»]>ecieti  in   South   America :  "  Thw 
naturalist,  who  is  here  for  the  6r8t  time,  does  not  know  whether  he  shall 
nio«t  admire  the  fonns,  Imes,  or  voices  of  the  animals.     Except  at  noont 
when  all  living  creatures  in  the  torrid  zone  geek  bbade,  and   repose  and 
when  a  solemn  silence  is  diifused  over  tho  acene,  illumined  by  the  dazzling- 
beams  of  the  sun,  every  hour  of  the  day  calls  into  action  another  race  of 
animals.     The  morning  is  U8herp<l  in  by  tho  howling  of  the  moukey^,  the 
high  and  deep  not«s  of  the  tree-frogs  and  toads,  the  monotonous  chirp  of 
the  grasshoppers  and  locusts.      When   the   rising  sun  has  dispelled  tiie 
mists  which  preceded  it,  all  creatures  rejoice  in  the  niuin  of  day.     The<a 
wasps  leave  tlieir  long  nest^,  whidi  hang  down   from   die  branclies  :  thel 
ants  issue  from  their  dwellings  curiously  built  of  clay,  with   which  they 
cover  the  treen,  and  commence  their  jounieyji  on  the  paths  tiiey  have  made 
for  themselves,  as  is  done  also  by  the  termites,  which  cast   up  tho  earth 
high  and  far  around.     The  gayest  butterflies,  rivalling  in  splendour  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  especially  numerous  JJvsperia't  Butter  from  Bower 
to  flower,  or  seek  their  food  on  the  roads,  or  collected  in  separate   com- 
panies, on  the  Nunny  sandbanks  of  the  cool  streams.     The   blue   shining 
Menefaus,  Xettor,  AdonU,  Laeriex,  the  bluish,  whit«  Idea,  and  the  largo 
Euriflochus  with  its  ocellated  win)z;s,  hover  like  birds  between  the  green 
bashes  in  the  moist   valleys.     The  Fcronia^   with   rustling  wings,   fiiet 
rapidly  from  tree  to  tree,  while  the  owl,  the  largest  of  the  moth  kind,  sits 
immoveably  on  the  trunk,  with  outspreiid  wings,  awaiting  the  npprnach  of 
evening.     Myriads  of  the  most  brilliant  beetles   buzz  in  the  air,   and 
sparkle  like  jewels  on  the  fresh  gieen  of  the  leaves,  or  on  the  odorous 
Bowers. — MeaiUime  agile  lizards,    remarkable  for  their  lorm,   size,   and 
brilliant  colours,  dark-coloured  poisonous  or  harmless  serpents,  which  ex- 
ceed in  splendour  the  enamel  of  the  Bowers,  glide  oat  from  between  the 
leaves,  the  holhtws  of  trees,  and  holea  in  the  ground,  and,  creeping  up  the 
stems,  bask  in  the  sun,  and  lie  in  wait   for  insects   or   birds.     From  this 
moment  all  is  life  and  activity.      Squirrels,  troops  of  gregarious  monkeys, 
issue  inquisitively  from  the  interior  of  the  woods  to  the  plantations,  and 
leap,    whistling  and  chattering   from   tree  to  trei'.      Cudlinnceous  jacus^ 
hoccos,  and  pigeons,  leave  the  branches,  and  wander  about  on  the  moist 
ground  iu  the  woods.     Other  birds,  of  the  most  singular  fonns,  and  of  tha 
most  superb  plumage,  flutter  singly,  or  in  companies,  through  the  fragrant 
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Houndariea  and  Eri^nL'^  Thi^  repnblic  of  Colombia,  composed  of  ihoss 
dUtricts  which,  while  ander  Spanish  Joroinaliun.  were  known  hy  iba 
nawea  of  Acre  Granada,  and  CaraccaSf  \a  bitaatnl  between  12"  25'  N. 
lat*  and  6*  15'  .S.  lal.  It  i^  bounded  by  the  Caribbean  sea,  &om  Ponla 
Careta  to  the  Morocco  and  Pamarvns  hrent»  on  the  N.:  on  tbe  £.  and 
8.E.  by  British,  Dutch,  aitd  French  Guiana  ;  on  the  S.  hy  Portuguese 
Gniana ;'  and  by  tbe  Pacitio  ocean,  and  the  Oreat  bay  of  Panama,  on  tbe 
W. ;  by  tbe  viceroyalty  of  Pem,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  line  drawn 
S.  E.  from  the  river  Tambez,  in  8.  lat-  3"  SO',  across  the  Andes,  till  il 
•trikes  tbe  Tuniparaf^ua,  in  G*  S.  lat.  a  Uitle  to  the  sunih  of  Jacn  de  Bra- 
fiunoroe ;  thence,  N.E.  along  this  stream,  as  far  as  the  Pon^  or  nairow 
pM8  where  the  Tongnragua  iaauea  from  the  western  face  of  the  Andes; 
iheBce  to  its  confluence  witli  the  Apurimac  or  Maranon,  and  down  this 
mighty  stream  to  the  western  mouth  of  tbe  Vapura.  The  Paciiic  ocean 
forms  its  boundary  on  the  \V.  along  an  extent  of  1 1  degrees  of  latitude. 
Hie  extent  of  its  coasts  on  tho  Caribbean  sea  exceeds  1000  miles,  lea 
total  superHcies  probably  amounts  to  1.000,000  square  miles. 

Civii  Divisions.']  The  territory  of  thU  republic  luis  been  successively 
divided  into  7,  10,  and  12  departments.  These  departments  are  nn- 
etjually  subdivided  into  provinces ;  tlie  provinces  into  cantons ;  and  the 
cantons  into  parishes.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  exiiiting  depart- 
mental divisiuiis,  with  their  capitals,  and  llie  population  as  officially  (we 
do  not  s&y  accurately)  returned  in  1820 : 


Dtpmrtmiemts. 

ilparr. 
Aacay. 

flovnra, 

l«cc», 

(  undiuamarca, 

Ktjuateur, 

(iiiymqiiil, 

liafdaleii«, 

Orawqiii% 

Panama,    . 

Sutia, 

Vrnrsuda, 


\ariuM, 

CiieiiCa, 

Tmija, 

i'ofaymD. 

SmnUi  F«  de  Uoj^dU, 

Quito, 

Oujraquit, 

Cartha^ciu,. 

C'limaua, 

Paiuans, 

Mararaybo,    , 


80,000 
196,000 
414*0110 
IHSXIOO 
XI  .000 

y:^i,ooo 

90,000 
3111.000 
174.000 
90.000 

lriS.O(ia 

aM»,oou 


5!, 766,000 

Tlw  depsitmsots  to  which  we  h»n  prcfixad  au  sstcriali  (vrnxrly  coaposcd  dM  m^ 
lainalUp  of  CsrsfcaL 


-  v-f-v  imperr«i.-t1y  known.  Ii  Is 
. .  Alioo  ounnuuicrs   bclWMB 
'Jkf  fjwt  I*.  Ihiit  tliuuxk 


*  As  the  Brarrmpbv  of  tlw  iateriw  of  (hU  va^ 
faapOMiUe  to  is  witk  meeuity  where  ibe  lii- 
Fortugueae  aad  S|iaiilafa  Goiana,  uid  its  prr<  > 

the  raiml«r  was  ustull}-  aflai|^r<l  in  almost  aU  mups  us  Uic  bountfary  betwftu  Snaniftk 
and  ro«usu«r  (.uUiia,  vrt  th*  larttr  hiiTe  piuked  timt  asllleMeiia  up  ibe  Rio  Negro, 
lo  the  virinUy  of  San  Carloa,  in  T  to  N.  lat  If,  tberwfttre.  »  luw  be  drawn  from  a 
■oint  on  tlie  Vupura.  In  S.  Uu  l^ac,  nni(ht  north  loauoihi^r  on  the  Ki«  ><fro.  U 
N.  lat.  «•,  from  thence  S.  K.  to  Fori  San  Carlo*,  to  N.  Ul.  1*  &i .  and  from  theoce  tn 
a  Uae  aknuMt  due  W..  till  it  n»fh  the  western  fruut^r  of  Krmrh  Guiana,  u  wUl  i»- 
it  tbe  real  •Milbera  boundiiry  between  tW  oM  froutkn  id  Uw;  ^otenvsoesA  fl* 
and  I'ortui^MrM  Cfubuia. 
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CHAP.   I.— HISTORY. 

The  earlier  history  of  this  part  of  Spaniah  America  presents  few  events 
of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  attention  of  general  readers.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Scotfi  to  efitjtMitfli  o  settlement  on  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  in  IfiOS;  which,  had  it  not  been  thwarted  and  ruined  by  the 
mean  and  nelfiflh  policy  of  a  few  rmmied  monopoUsUi,  might  ultimately 
have  proved  of  vast  advantage,  political  and  commercial,  to  Great  Britain. 
Patersou,  a  ScoU  cWfrymau,  was  tlm  author  of  this  ill-fated  project,  which. 
was  patrooiaAd  by  Fletcher  of  Soltoo,  and  adopted  through  his  iaflai 
by  tlie  Scottish  ministry.  In  a  abort  time  near  a  million  sterUnf^ 
«ab«crilie<I  in  Kntrbindr  ScotUad,  and  Holland ;  of  wh\ch  sum  £400,000 
was  raised  in  Scotland  alone»  being  one-half  of  the  cafdi  then  in  the  king- 
dom. Two  expeditions,  amounting  togetlier  to  2,500  men,  succesnively 
ioiied  (rom  Leitli  for  the  projected  setUemeni :  but,  Ivfore  the  iwcond 
expedition  arrived,  the  first  adrentarers  bad  either  died,  or  left  the  new 
■ettloment  in  despair  tn  consequenu^  of  orders  isNUod  by  the  Kng^li^h  and 
Dutch  governments  to  their  rropective  colonies,  prohibiting  thf*m  from  all 
CMHTespondence  with  the  Scolcli  colony;  cut  off  from  all  supplies, — inter* 
dieted  all  commuuicntion  with  the  Wont  Indies  or  British  AnierirA, — and 
besieged  by  the  SpaniartU  both  by  sea  ftod  Uad, — this  ill-fated  colony 
was  obliged  to  ca])ttulate  to  the  enemy. 

From  the  time  of  the  conquest  and  settlemant  of  Canuxas,  down  to  Uie 
cemmonefiment  of  the  proaeut  centoryt  the  anoals  of  this  country  preaent 
nothinii;  of  importance  but  the  oc4:asioiial  inroad*  of  tlie  fierce  aiul  inhu- 
muii  bnceaneen,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  crime.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  Spanish  rolonien,  dissatisfaction  had  long  been  rooted  in  the  mind^  of 
the  Careqainian  colonists.  This  feelino^  waa  strenirthened  and  confirmed 
hy  the  ODoceMfiil  eicampla  of  tlie  Britihh  ooloniev  in  North  Amei'ica  ;  ood 
in  1707  the  flame  had  nearly  burst  forth  with  irresistible  violence-  Don 
Joftff  Ettpana,  a  rich  merchant  of  Caroccas,  and  Don  Mannel  Wal,  an 
o(iic«r  of  engineers  re»idiutc  at  Gua^Ta,  conceived  the  bold  design  of  esla- 
blieihing  the  independence  of  Venezaela,  and  nniting  to  it  the  provinces  of 
Cumana,  Maracaibo,  Varina^,  and  Guiana,  under  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  South  America;  but  the  confednrales  wi're  arrested  before  the 
general  insurrection  could  take  place.  Espana.  bradf;ht  to  the  scAlFold, 
died  with  Koman  firmness  ;  and  Wal  finished  hi.s  existence  in  the  isle  of 
Trinidad.  A  few  yeara  after  this,  Miranda,  a  native  of  Caraccas,  and 
who,  like  Kosciusko  and  La  Fayette,  liod  served  in  the  independent  army 
<tnring  the  American  war,  and  afterwards  in  the  French  army,  landed  in 
Venezuela  with  a  liandful  of  adventnrei-s  whom  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
United  States.  His  means  were  however  so  inadequate^  antl  his  measures 
ao  iiijudiciouH,  that  not  a  man  joined  him ;  and  after  taking  potwession  of 
Coro.  he  found  it  necessary  in  a  few  days  to  ro-embark,  leaving  part  of  liis 
foUmvers,  who  had   fallen  into  the   hands  of  the  Spaniards,  to  suffer  as 

CWi  without  nmluiig  a  single  eti'urt  to  Ubervte  them,  or  to  uutig»te  tlieir 

Hie  colony  remained  in  pi^ace»  tliough  still  dissatisfied,  until  the  mo- 
ment when  Spain  wa**  invaded  by  Bonaparte,  when  insurrection  began 
agoiji  to  show  itself  in  the  Caraccas.  No  sooner  liatl  the  news  an*ive<l 
iherB,  of  the  overtluM)w  of  the  Spanish  armies,  the  fall  of  Seville,  and  the 
retreat  of  ihn  junta  to  the  Isle  of  Leon,  than  (he  disaJTectcd  party,  having 
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ycwtouiily  guned  otct  the  inilltAry,  aeiBeil  thv  t^overnor,  Kmparan,  as  lie 
enteriitg  the  cathodral  tu  celebr»to  osasB,  on  hoty  I'hursday.  tbe  19lh 
t  of  April,  1811, — forced  him  to  llio  eotMib-tory,  wtiere  the  couucil  were 
MMmb Led ,-—«u(l  there  compellecl  hioi  to  reAig^i  hU  goreromeot.  Tlte 
f^ovemtfr  and  the  other  niemlierH  of  the  ailniiaiiitration  were  theu  tent  to 
the  cont,  ami  shipped  oC  A  Hupreim^  jauia  waa  immcdiaiety  formed, 
which  began  its  career  by  decrees  and  proclamationa, — took  off  t1>e  alca- 
Tsk  from  all  articles  of  food,  or  of  the  first  neoenBityi — exompte4l  the 
Indians  from  the  capitattuii  tax, — threw  of>en  the  prinons, — and  bribed 
the  military  by  promioini^  them  doable  pay.  At  Barcelona,  all  oppONiuon 
to  itie  rovulutioa  wa<i  inRtantly  cruHlicd.  Thin  oxampU'  was  followed 
throiurh  the  ^ater  part  of  the  captaincy :  Coro,  Maracaiho,  Valencia, 
and  (loiana,  beiu^  the  oidy  parts  which  diaseated.  Commissioaera  wcn> 
immediately  sent  afCrr  thcaeprocecilinipi  to  Eim:land  and  the  United  States* 
The  rei^eucy  of  Cadu,  aa  Booa  as  they  were  informed  vi  the  conduct  of 
the  Junta,  de<!lan*d  tlio  Caraccas  in  a  ittate  of  rebellion,  ordered  itu  portit 
to  be  blockaded,  and  sent  orer  a  deputy  to  attempt  to  pacify  the  insur- 
gents ;  but  he  was  not  suffered  to  la»<],  and  hid  proposaU  of  reconciliation 
»with  the  mother-country  were  contemptuoasly  rejecte<L  7'l)c  junta,  who 
^kadtfatitled  themaelvoH  tlie  Hupremo  contturralive  junta  of  Veuezuela,  en- 
IMon^^  by  a  letter  from  Miranda  advii^in^  thorn  to  hare  no  comiexion 
*with  Spain,  and  to  take  the  whole  govornmeut  into  their  own  hand»,  im- 
mediately inrited  that  adventurer  to  join  their  cause,  and  erased  all  Uie 
records  of  former  proceedings  against  biin.  A  con|^re«a  was  next  suin- 
}uon«d  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  captaincy,  to  which  Miranda  was  re- 
turned a  dt^puty.  T!)i<i  congrein  assembled  on  tlie  Isit  of  July,  181 1,  and 
their  firat  act  was  a  aolemu  renmiciatiou  of  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  Vll. 
As  wMKi  as  thi»  manifesto  was  published,  many  indivldualii  who  held  pub- 
lic offices  refttgned  them, — others  retired  from  the  country, — while  the 
Spaniards  ami  Canariaos  formed  conspiracies  ogaimit  tlie  new  government. 
r  A  now  constitutinu  wai*  next   formed  by  the  congress;  among  the  chief 

I  articles  of  wliich  were,  die  aboliiioa  of  torture, — provision  for  a  trial  by 

^^L  jUT)*, — the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade, — a  non-toleration  of  every  reli- 
^^K  giou  but  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  was  declared  to  be  the  sole  and  ex- 
^^r  clutive  code  oi  roligioos  faith  to  tlio  whole  community, — and  the  iuresti- 
^^&  turo  of  tlie  legislative  and  executive  functions  in  the  bambi  of  tliree 
^^V,  magistrates,  who  were  to  hold  their  power  for  four  years.  The  proceed- 
^^r  ings  of  the  congress  were,  however,  soon  diatorbed  by  the  interference  of 
I  what  wa«  denominated  a  patriotic  society,  founded  in  the  city  of  Caraccas, 

six  months  after. the  arrival  of  Miranda,  who  was  declared  its  president. 
This  society — like  its  prototype  the  Jacobin  club  in  Paris-^met  regularly 
<  to  discuss  political  subjects.    Several  Frenchmen  were  members  of  it,  and 

I  deputations  from  it  regulcirly  appeared  before  the  bar  of  tlie  congress,  and 

^^m  pronounced  philippics  agaiuat  tlie  British  as  tyraut!«  of  the  sea.  In  the 
^^^  meantime,  notwithstanding  the  death  and  deirnpitation  of  most  of  the 
1^^  loyalists  who  had  prematurely  ventured  to  coii>tpire  a^^aiiist  the  aew  order 
of  tilings,  several  parts  of  the  captaincy  still  adhered  to  the  mother- 
conatry.  Against  the^Oi  an  armed  force  was  ftent,  under  the  marquis  del 
Toro ;  the  royalists  of  Coto  beat  liim  back  with  considerable  loss ;  and 
on  the  side  of  Guiana,  the  rcvolutionistH  were  equally  nnfurtunate,  their 
flotilla  OD  the  Oroonuko  being  defeated,  vvtiile  Miranda  had  no  better  suc- 
cess agaiaat  the  city  of  Valencia;  but  in  three  weeks  after,  Miranda,  re- 
•aforced  by  the  Caraquimaua  to  upwards  uf  5,000  men,  a^a  9XtaicVA4. 
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and  captured  ValeociOf  after  having  hemmed  in  the  royaluts^  and  a 
them  to  a  surrender^  on  thi:  lUth  August,  1611.  Coro  axid  Maracaibo 
however,  remained  siill  unreduced,  and  Miranda  bet^aii  to  be  checked  in 
his  career  by  causes  which  inight  have  been  easily  foreseen.  In  a  coun- 
try 80  thinly  peopled*  and  without  manufactures^  men  could  not  be  pro- 
vided veilfaoat  taking  them  from  apiculture  ;  and  while  the  new  govern- 
ment raised  soldiers  by  force,  the  crops  were  left  to  perish  on  the  ground 
for  want  of  liands  to  gather  them.  This  wba  soon  felt  in  the  treasury  ; 
and  the  people  begau  to  grow  discontented.  Miranda,  who  was  hailed  at 
iirst  as  a  deliverer,  was,  notu^thsiauding  his  succeases,  denouncod  to  the 
executive  aa  a  t)Tant.  An  awful  catastrophe  soon  took  place,  which  ter- 
minated the  career  of  Miranda,  and  for  a  season  put  tlie  captuocy  of 
Venesniela  in  complete  possession  of  the  royalists.  This  was  the  earth- 
quake of  1812.  Immediately  after  its  occurrence,  the  cities  round  about 
hastened  to  send  Montcverte,  the  roynlist  commaiuler,  their  suhmiKsion, 
and  he  advanced  towards  the  capital,  Caraccas,  while  the  congress,  as  a 
last  remedy,  made  Minin<]a  <lictator,  who  proclaimed  martial  law.  Kut 
all  was  in  vain.  The  Venezuelans  were  persuailed  that  the  wrath  of  the 
Almighty  had  kindled  against  them  ;  and  Mimnila's  army  deserted  so  fast, 
that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  surrender  without  fighting.  Some  of 
his  chief  adherentn  got  on  ship-board,  and  escaped  to  tlie  United  Slates; 
and  Monteverte  (contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  capitulation)  made  use  of 
this  circumstance,  as  a  pretext  fur  secuiing  him  and  a  few  of  the  other 
leaders,  and  sending  them  prisoners  to  Spain.  Such  was  the  termination 
of  this  adventurer's  career,  who  died  after  a  rigorous  confinement  of  four 
years,  in  the  prison  of  La  Caborcn,  neai-  Cadiz. 

Venezuela  now  acknowledged  the  regency  and  the  Cortes;  and  the 
Spaniards  had  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  past  errors  by  a  mild  and  con- 
ciliatory conduct.  But  tins  invaluable  season  was  Icvst.  The  royalintn,  in 
all  the  insolence  of  triumph,  conducted  themselves  with  a  degree  of  cruelty 
and  imprudence,  which  could  not  fail  of  again  mining  tlieir  cause.  "  Thus," 
says  Cochrane,  "  in  the  first  Cortes  which  assembled  at  Cadiz,  the  Spanish 
members,  whilst  they  were  eagerly  anxious  to  obtain  iho  freedom  of  their 
own  country,  seemed  equally  solicitous,  in  the  same  breath,  to  enslave  the 
Spanish  Americans.  Some  of  them  even  betrayed  a  malignity  which,  im- 
politic as  it  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  coni^idering  that  they  were  speaking 
in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  American  members,  who  formed  part 
of  the  Cortes,  was  rendered  supremely  ridiculous  by  its  impotence.  Il 
ivas  said  by  one,  '  If  the  Americans  complain  of  having  been  tyrannized 
over  for  300  years,  they  shall  now  experience  a  similar  treatment  for  3,000.' 
By  another  it  was  said,  after  the  battle  of  Albufera,  *  1  am  rejoiced  at  the 
advantage  we  have  gained,  because  we  can  now  send  troops  to  reduce  the 
insurgents  :*  and  by  a  tliird,  '  I  do  not  know  to  what  class  of  beasts  the  Ame- 
ricans belong.'  "  Don  Simon  Bolivar,  who  had  been  one  of  the  deputies  from 
the  Caraccas  to  England,  in  1810,  having  i-aised  an  army  of  less  than  1,000 
men,  after  several  successful  battles  with  the  royalists,  entered  ( as  a  deliverer) 
the  city  of  Caracca-s,  on  the  4-th  of  August,  1813.  He  continued  success- 
fully to  attack  and  defeat  the  remaining  forces  of  the  royalists ;  and  having 
offered  bis  resignation  as  a  commander,  into  the  hands  of  a  representative 
assembly,' was  by  them  formally  appointed  the  sole  dictator.  In  onler  to 
recover  their  superiority,  the  Spaniards  had  recourse  to  the  desperate  mea- 
sure of  a  general  liberation  of  the  slaves ;  and  by  these  means  ruscd  an 
army,  or  nther  an  armed  rabble,  of  above  70,000  men,  and  defeated  Bo- 
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IB  a  ^neral  KPtinn,  at  150  milMft  disUnix*  from  Caraccas;  hut  tfae  lat* 
ler  was  soon  in  the  field  Bgain,  and  renewed  ibe  snuggle  with  greater  suc- 
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r  The  same  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  which  existed  in  Mexic<s  and  in 
general  tbroughont  almost  all  Spanish  America/  had  lonf?  roifi^ncd  in  New 
Granada.  No  sooner  liad  the  Caraccas  declared  for  u)dept>udence,  than 
the  viceroy  of  Santa  Ke  prohibited^  under  tlie  severest  penalties,  all  cuin- 
Biunication  with  the  rerohed  proviiu'pji.  Hut  his  precautions  and  pro- 
chunations  were  alike  rain.  The  imprudent  and  violent  conduct  of  the 
royalist  party  in  the  riceroyalty,  roused  the  latent  elements  of  dlsaifectiou 
"into  flame.  The  com^dor  of  Socorro,  by  causing  the  troops  under  his 
command  to  fire  upon  a  mutinous  bat  unarmed  populace,  exasperated 
them  into  fury,  and  an  insurrection  instantly  took  place.  Attacked  by  an 
immense  multitude  from  the  neighbouring  country,  he  was  besieged  in  a 
convent,  whither  he  had  retired  for  protection ;  and  starved  into  a  sur- 
render, on  the  9th  of  July  1810.  Socorro  immediately  appointed  its 
junta,  and  sent  to  the  audience  of  Santa  I'c  a  vindication  of  its  proceed- 
ings. The  viceroy  finding  it  in  vain  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, which  had  strongly  shown  it«elf  in  a  tumult  tliat  had  occurred  in  the 
capital,  but  desirous,  at  the  same  time,  to  retain  at  least  some  shadow  of 
authority,  pelded  to  their  wishes,  and  indulged  them  with  a  junto,  of 
which  in  retuni  be  wa»  declared  president.  (le  even  persuailed  them 
to  recognize  tlie  regency  as  the  legitimate  representative  of  l-'erdinand  \'II. 
in  Europe ;  but  in  the  meantime  another  event  occurred,  which  iocreased 
all  the  former  jealousies  and  apprehcDsions  -cntertaiacd  by  the  creolea, 

'  **  Ta  nhow  the  eluracMr  of  the  baodace  in  which  thp  Spanish  Americans  were 
hrl(],  It  will  br  Bitfficirnt,"  wMj*  Cochruir,  "  to  qnote  a  frw  «f  thr  grieTonoM  af  which 
thfjr  rompUined: — Ut.  Th«  arbltrarv  power  eiLprcIkcd  by  the  viceroy*  Knd  captalu^ 
icrttf ml,  who  Ttry  firaqaently  evvded  lAfl  Uws,  uid  pv«>u  the  ordrrn  which  tb«y  retwived 
tVoni  the  kiof.  Sd.  That  the  audifncias  were  composod  milr-lr  of  Kuroyeaua,  who 
Liitfrprrifd  the  hwa  u  they  pleaaed.  Sd.  That  iiiidfr  the  authority  of  the  aiutinicMit, 
clandratine  derrm  in  caosra  were  often  niadc;  oucturaal  armts  took  ptac<«;  penon* 
vrene  haoiched  without  prevloiu  triul,  and  numeraii*  othrr  lul*  of  iuju»tiee  were  eoni- 
miltwl.  ith.  That  they  (.the  iiatJTf  ^punish  American^)  were  treated  with  distruxt 
l>T  tha  fovsnunotl.  ootwithstandintc  the  loralty  and  courage  whicJi,  uptm  several 
MtMfons,  they  had  maolfesleil  in  de fence  of  the  rljchu  of  the  cruwu  of  f>i>ain.  &11l 
That  they  were  ublie*'d  tu  ht-dr  iiuults  from  the  mt.*anMt  of  the  Spaiiii«rdii.  wlio, 
merely  iipoa  act!ouiit  uf  their  F.Hm[>e(tn  birih.  rotuddered  themaelTea  sawrinr  to,  and 
as  it  were  the  masters  iit\  the  ^{laiaah  Amertctina.  Aa  an  bntanca  ol  lhi.i  kind  of 
feelitif ,  a  report  is  tjaoCed,  whiuJi  was  iiiada  to  the  klne  by  his  fiscal,  upon  the  petition 
of  the  city  of  Merida  de  Maracaybo,  in  Venezuela,  to  found  na  uidreraiiy :  the  opiuiuii 
of  the  Aacal  wan.  that  *  the  petition  wa.i  to  bf-  refused,  benannn  it  waa  ansnitatdo  l« 
praoaato  Imrning  in  Spitiiisb  Auifiii-A,  where  tfae  inhabitants  anpetarwl  deatined  hj 
nature  to  work  in  thr  ininf^.'  After  a  |ireti*nil<*d  Ho'einu  deliberation  of  the  fXinyu/ada, 
or  board  of  trade,  in  Me&ioo,  the  ineinbers  informed  the  rortes,  that  *the  Indians  were 
a  race  of  tnonkeys  tilled  with  rice  and  iKnonuioe:  automatuos  unworthy  of  repreaeni* 
ing  or  beiu^  rrpreatenied. '  tJth.  lluit  notwithslauditu;  the  oHjinal  coxnpiirt  mude  E^t ween 
the  king  and  the  tint  settlers  in  Spanish  Amerira,  which  stipulated  *  tbat  In  all  caaea 
of  gOTrmnifiit,  justice,  odniinistmtinn  of  ftiuuicen,  cominiaaions,  jir.  the  Ant  diaooTeT*era, 
thai  the  Ptuafcattirrfs,  aud  lastly,  the  settlent,  mid  those  bom  id  thr  aald  pTorinoei^ 
mrtto  be  preferre«l  in  all  appulntmenta  and  public  etnploytnentvt — *  the  crwiM  wore 
fradully  snut  out  from  all  partidpatioo  iu  local  cominandf*  and  di^iciea;  that  they 
were  also  prohibiteil  from  visiting  the  mother -country,  without  the  exprea*  penaisalon 
of  the  kiii^,  which  could  not  Im  obtaJued  but  with  much  difficulty.  Tth.  Thai  the 
South  AuiiTu-Aiit  were  prohibited  from  making  wine  or  brandy,  or  extracting  alia, 
and  from  plantinic  vtaea  or  almond  creea,  except  In  Peru  or  ('hill,  or  fram  cultlTating 
more  than  a  specitied  aud  limited  number.of  tabaAOO-pIanLn  j  whilat  Ibe  wiae^'almands 
&c.  piodured  iu  IVm  aud  Chili,  were  not  permitted  tu  be  smt  to  Meicico,  New  tire- 
nad»,  or  Terra  l-lrma  i  and  it  was  forbidden  to  coltirate  tobacco  or  the  KUgar-rane  in 
(hdi.  Bth.  That  tn  order  to  cheek  the  proftren  of  pupuUtlao,  and  to  keep  di«tiitct 
the  ditTerenc  claMO^  there  were  miuiy  tawa  tending  to  Uirow  obataclea  in  the  way  ol' 
■uarrii^ea. " 
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CHAP.  IT— PHYSICAL  FEATUKE3. 

Tkl  WMtem  portion  of  this  citeoHiro  country  presents  erery  pofaih1« 
Tariety  of  aapect, — lofty  mountuins,  prufuuiid  valleys,  aiid  extensive  plaius- 
J^Hniiiins.'^  It  U  intprffcct«M  by  uuinerou^t  broiul  and  clevateU  ridgf*^, 
generally  projected  in  various  diroctiunB  from  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes. 
which,  lirotu  iUe  snowy  mountains  of  St  Mnrthii,  onlh«  coost,  in  N.  lal.  11* 
30',  to  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  country,  in  8"  S.  Int.,  extpndfi  at  least  !,3D0 
British  miies.     Vrom  tliis  last  point,  N.  to  tlie  sources  of  tlie   Maj^dalona 
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respecting  the  officer**  ami  servnntA  of  the  niother- country.  This  was  th« 
tondncl  of  the  royftli»t«*  respeclinsr  (^lito.  This  city  havint;  joined  tiio 
general  defection,  was  hesieged  and  captured  by  a  body  of  troops  beloti^- 
ing  to  ih?  viceroy  of  Liina,  who  put  to  death  oop  out.  of  every  livu  of  the 
inhahitants.  by  whom  the  city  had  been  defended-  Upon  the  intelliffemce 
of  this  cruel  niassncrc  renchintf  Santa  Fo,  the  vicejroy  was  instantly  de- 
prived of  hm  authority:  and  in  the  Rpriof^  of  1811,  a  ^*neral  cnagyei 
was  held  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  which  abjured  the  provisional  g:ovenH 
ment  of  Spain,  hut  aclvnowled^pd  bVrdinand  VII.  as  the  lawful  kin^  and 
sovereign  of  Cundmamarca^  the  new  appellation  tliey  had  given  to  New 
Grmnada.  The  congress  of  Cundinamarca  appointed  Nurino  general  of 
their  forces  ;  who  vras  for  some  time  victorious,  but  was  at  length  taken 
prisoner,  in  June  1814 ;  and  the  cause  which  had  prospered  by  his  talents 
and  conduct,  was  materially  depremed.  The  congress,  however,  not 
flispirited,  employed  Bolivar,  in  December  ltil4,  to  compel  the  province 
of  Cundinamarca,  with  Santa  Ke,  the  rapitnl,  to  submit  to  their  form  of 
govenniicnt.  In  this  object  he  sncceetled,  and  the  congress  proceeiled 
again  to  hold  their  sittin'^  in  that  city.  Murillo  shortly  idler  anrivpii 
•with  a  body  of  IO,0<HI  troops  from  Spain,  antl  captured  Carthagena,  in 
December,  iyi5,  after  a  sic^'ti  of  four  months,  during  which  a  yieat  part 
of  the  defenders  had  perished  by  famine.  Pursuing  his  success,  Murillu, 
in  June,  1816,  captured  Simtn  Fe,  after  a  spiritttfl  resistance  from  the 
independents ;  bnt  ilie  latter  ultimately  prevailed  under  the  gui«lance  of 
Bolivar  ;  and  on  the  6rh  of  December,  Idi^l,  a  congress-general,  consist- 
ing of  deputies  from  stl  the  states  within  the  present  bonndoriefl  of  Coloat- 
bia,  was  enabled  to  assemble  at  Ilosario  de  Cucnta,  which  pronndgated 
a  federal  constitution  on  the  SOih  of  August,  1823.  The  latest  efforts  of  ■ 
the  royalists  te  re-establish  tlie  anlhority  of  Spain  in  this  country  have  I 
been  completely  Mnsnct:es«ful ;  but  the  country  is  by  no  means  in  a  tran- 
quil and  assured  state.  Of  ihe  prospective  improvement  of  this  country 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  prophesy.  All  good  must  come  from  abroad  ; 
yet  the  (.'oIombiunH  are  jonlotis  of  foreigners,  whatever  their  governors 
may  feel  or  say-  Their  ecclesiastical  policy,  too,  is  a  deatl  weight.  Why 
give  such  studied  eminence  to  the  Kumnn  L'ntbolic  religion?  Why  not  be 
contented  with  plaiing  it  first?  ff  this  prostration  to  Home  proceed  from 
•tucerity,  it  proves  the  darkling  state  of  intellect  in  the  rulers  of  the  new 
republic — if  from  policy,  it  demonstrates  that  they  possess  not  materials 
fit  for  building  an  independent  government  or  state.  In  this  state  of  things, 
contending  chiefs  may  be  expected  to  e\cite  civil  commotions.  The  popi^- 
larity  of  one,  tlic  legislative  iulluence  of  another,  and  the  unenlightened 
course  of  all,  may  leail  ifaem  to  every  evil.  But  let  us  hope  their  fate  may 
be  to  emerge  to  light,  liberty,  and  every  social  improvement. 
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and  Cauca — a  »parp  of  more  tbau  600  liritUli  miles — the  An<Ied  form  a 
double  chaint  each  of  the  sides  preseniin^  a^  it  were  the  appearance  of 
walls,  and  i)ie  interval  bcinft  the  derated  plnin  of  Quito.  These  two 
ridges  are  distant  from  each  other  gcnprally  from  20  to  24  miles,  sometimes 
receding  and  sometimes  approximating,  bat  always  preserving  nearly  the 
»aiBc  direction.  The  plaia  between  tliera  is  from  five  to  six  leagues  in 
breadth ;  and  within  iiA  narrow  bounds  is  concentrated  the  population  of 
the  province  of  Quito.  Tliose  who  liave  lived  for  some  time  within  Uiia 
elevated  upot,  where  the  barometer  remains  at  the  level  of  20  inches,  for- 
ffet  that  every  sarroanding  object, — the  villages  full  of  industrious  inhabi- 
tant« — the  pasturea  covered  at  the  same  time  with  bcnU  of  llamas  and 
flocks  of  European  sheep — the  rich  cultivated  field$,  promising  the  most 
lojtnriant  harrests, — hang  as  it  were  suspended  in  the  lofty  region  of  the 
atmosphere,  at  the  extraordinary  elevation  of  from  9,000  to  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  Rources  of  the  Magdalena  and  Cauca, 
the  Andes  diverge  into  tliree  parallel  ridireA.  Of  these,  the  eastern  ridge 
divides  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  from  the  immense  plains  watered 
by  the  GuaWari,  Meta,  and  Apure — the  three  great  western  tributaries  of 
the  Oroonoko — and  nowhere  rises  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
highest  snmmits  of  this  chain  are  thn»e  of  Summa  Paz  and  Chingaza, 
The  con'iTjtl  chain  divides  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  from  thai  of 
the  Cauca,  and  is  the  highest  of  the  three,  often  attaining  the  limitu  of 
perpetual  snow,  and  greatly  sorpasslng  it  in  the  colossal  saramits  of  Gmi- 
anacas^  JBarragan,  and  Qnindiu?  The  western  chain  separates  the  valley 
of  Cauca  from  the  province  of  Chnco  and  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific.  Its 
highest  elevation  is  scarcely  5,000  feet;  and  it  sinks  so  low  in  its  progress 
northward,  that  its  course  CAn  scarcely  he  traced  into  the  department  of 
Panama,  where  it  forms  mountainous  land  only  1,^00  feet  in  height.    The 

'  Tlw  cflBtral  rhain  is  rxtrnnply  difficuU  to  pssa,on  socfmnt  of  its  pxtmnr  elevmfifm. 
Ac  the  dreadful  pan  of  CUmnnacat,  hi  N.  lat.  2*  34^.  f»r  tbc  Rpnr?  of  two  Sp«nich 
Ira^ora.  the  road  b  covered  with  the  bonei  of  trdveUrrt  who  have  pt'riihfd  upon  It.  To 
\hf  S,  of  tbis  pavi.  Is  ihc  lofty  volcano  of  Cocunucu ,  and  tu  the  \.  the  mnuntnin  of 
Jfrniilm  a^UftUy  dothfd  nrith  snow,  lliia  cfotral  chain,  illumiiii'd  by  the  ray*  nf  thtf 
irbEnfTorKtlinfE  sun,  pmfnt«  a  most  magniAoent  flpftrtarli-  wh«n  imvti  from  the  city  of 
Kwita  F^  it«(*ir  flevatcd  d,726  feet  abore  the  level  of  tUr  %ni,  in  b  hieh  valley  at 'the 
foot  of  the  eaetem  chain.  Tfar  pus  of  Qmndiii,  in  S.  lat,  i"  .%',  two  d«gre««  to  the 
N.  of  the  pa«i  of  Gouonoi'nA,  h  the  most  dilBcall  to  pan  In  the  Andes,  acoordlng  to 
liamboldt  who  craned  it  in  October,  ISOl,  ou  hi«  way  to  the  Pacific  It  lies  through 
a  thick  aniiihahited  forest,  nhich  cannot  be  trarer^ed.  evmi  in  the  6nnt  weather,  in 
lesi  than  10  or  12  djyu.  IVareUen  are  ubUct^il  to  furnish  thprnwlres  with  a  month'a 
proriflinn,  .-u  it  olirn  tioppon^.  from  the  melting  of  the  vnnw,  and  the  sudilm  <nreU  of 
the  torrents,  that  it  Is  Itupouiblr  in  des<Yiid  iu  any  dtrertion.  The  summit  of  the  pasa 
called  the  (wiri/Lj  fU  Farania,  is  3;5fti  metres,  or  1  l,-l!f9  feel  ab«Te  the  leTpl  of  the  sea. 
From  the  fiiot  of  the  mmnilain,  tu  the  Kitmmit  nf  the  pRu.  the  ascent  Is  ft,300  feet  per- 
pendicular heitjbt.  The  pathway  i*  only  from  I?  to  16  inches  wide,  and  in  sevenl 
plaeea  has  the  appearand*  of  a  deep  f^nllerv  rrit  in  ami  open  to  the  sky.  Aloof  these 
errvke%  which  are  foil  of  mud,  tbc  travfller  is  frequrutiy  obliged  to  t'^V  *»**  way  In 
the  dark,  the  slirnbb^ry  oversowing  the  narrow  opening  above.  Tlie  oxen — (be  oom- 
mon  beiuta  of  |junlen^<an  with  diHiruIiy  foTre  their  way  tlirou|;h  theae  gulliea,  same 
of  wliieb  are  700  feet  In  leagth ;  and  if  by  chance  a  traveller  nnels  tiiem  in  tb«  paa^ 
fSfe.  !  ilicr  turn  back,  or  »crunble  up  the  steep  sidni  of  the  crericcs,  and  sos- 
ptsi'l  the  roots  of  the  suprrtncumt>ent  trees  or  shrubs.  As  fewpersoiuin 
eu}-  •  <  .  .  -  L  (•)(  trarel  oa  foot  in  thne  dimatear  throu|^h  roads  m  difficult,  and  for 
lA  or  >iO  4a>K  together,  they  ars  osualty  carried  in  a  chair  tied  on  the  back  of  a  msn,— 
for  la  the  present  state  of  the  pass  of  Quiadiu,  it  is  impfwinible  to  pass  on  mules.  l*bey 
talk,  says  Humboldt,  In  this  rfM'^"'  ■  •  :;niitc  on  a  man's  bark*  as  we  would  speak  of 
going  on  liorsefaack  ;  and  no  h  i<lea  it  anntxed  to  the  profession  ofa  carpMAv^ 
or  man-r^rn>r.  '1  liey  who  i  i.^idcawooc  Indlansor  nefroesi,^  bat  mulatum, 
and  r  - '  u  w'hitff.  \\  ti^n  t^•-  ^OTemment  formed  the  projert  of  making  the 
ptis!>'.  ■~\  to  Aittioqnia  paasable  fnrmule^  the  cargnrrrtit  remon«irat<!d  so  loud- 
ly mgA. u.-:.-iL'^  the  roadj  that  it  wa»  thoogbt  prppu"  Id  give  up  the  plan, 
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central  an<)  wfistpm  chains  are  said  to  unite  at  tlic  junction  of  clio  Caaca' 
And  Magdalena,  m  N.  lat.  8"  30',  when  tliey  are  denominated  the  moun- 
tains of  St  Martha.  The  inuunlaiii  of  that  name,  nigh  the  con»tf  is  2,350 
toi■<eK^  or  15,056  A*ct  in  pei*pondicular  height,  and  visiblf^  far  at  nea. 

The  road  which  ctosbcs  the  elevated  paramo  of  Assuaif  \s  nearly  as 
hi^^h  as  Mount  Blanc,  the  hii^hest  of  European  mountains.  Here,  at  a 
keii^iit  fflr  fturpaftsing  the  peak  of  Teneriflfe,  are  found  the  magriificent  re- 
mains of  iho  superb  road  conatructed  by  the  incas  Of  Peru.  ThU  cause- 
way, lined  nnth  free  stone — nays  Hunihohlt — may  he  rompared  to  tlio 
finest  Uoraan  roads  I  have  seen  in  Italy,  France,  or  Spain,  heiug  perfectly 
in^t^ht,  Aud  keeping  the  same  direction  for  4  or  5  British  milea.^ 

Sevirel  of  the  most  derated  peaica  of  the  Andes  in  this  region  have 
been  Hi-alod,  and  thuir  hoights  accurately  determined  hy  CundaDiine,  Uou- 
l^uer,  Don  Gi^or^e  Juan,  Don  Antonia  de  UHoa.  nn<l,  in  latter  times,  by 
Humboldt  and  Uonpland.  According  to  their  observations,  Ch'imhorazo 
is  21,140  feet  h\^\\.  They  o-scended  to  the  heii^t  of  19,300  feet,  which 
ia  undoubtedly  the  highest  point  of  tlie  lerreHtiial  Hurfacc  yet  trodden  by 
man.  From  this  point,  the  summit  ruse  2,140  feet  higher  ;  this  they  at- 
tempted to  scale,  but  wore  prevented  by  a  tremendous  chasm  500  feet 
wide,  and  of  vant  depth.  At  the  lieight  to  which  they  had  already  attain- 
etl,  they  encountered  unusual  liordships  from  the  severity  of  tlie  climate. 
The  air  was  intensely  cold  and  piercing,  and  owin[<;  to  its  great  severity, 
respiration  was  dillicnlt ;  the  blood  oozed  from  the  eves,  lips,  and  gums  ; 
one  of  the  party  fainted,  and  all  of  tliein  felt  extreme  weakness.  The 
barometer  stood  at  H  inches,  7  lines,  llumholdt  also  ascended,  in  1802, 
to  the  Kutnmita  n\  Pichinchay  Antisanay  and  Colopaxij  hut  was  unable  to 
Approach  the  brink  of  tite  crater  of  this  la^t  volcano.  The  heights  of  tbe 
principal  summits  are  the  following  : 
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Fm-C 

Cblmbonuo 

«l»W4J 

PiAhinrhA    . 

IS.»76 

Cayambe 

If»,3ftl 

ConuuTii     .... 

\h,-m 

AntimTin, 

lo.iio:, 

Cf'rro  «lf  I^drlllou 

15.?Wfi 

Piim  df!  Horquibi 

19,2!it 

Volcan  de  I'umoo 

i.s.asw 

Cotonaxi 

IS.rSH'J 

'rnttlituain 

1O.3I0 

llfaimn        .        .        .        . 

17,(KU 

Tulimu,  Kummit  of  the  Pa- 

8«igay        .        .         .         . 

n.twi 

ntmii  of  CiouKnnraa 

I.S.950 

Tniignrngnn 

10,718 

Voluino  of  MeriilM 

U,a.M> 

Cor-iit»iclif 

I6.4«9 

PuguUfu 

ll,H&i 

Sinehaluhun 

10.458 

Moiitsrmit,  near  Bogota 

10,680 

Carguftiriizo 

16,090 

POJ 

"oatAi. 

rcM. 

Fwt 

Suromil  of  the  Psramo  uf 

Paramo  of  Ca^rambr 

12,467 

loleriar  limit  of  do.        '. 

15,711 

Prtmmo  of  Pambninarea 

i3.f»no 

U.7(U 

ruraiiiu  uf  Antisana 

1.1, 461 

I'nramo  of  Gaoaiuicas 

U,73tj 

I'uramu  uf  Sam 

12,000 

Mean  iafvrior  liin  t  of  ouuvtatit  snow 
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The  following  are  tlm  elevations  of  habitations,  villagos,  and  cities  in 
Quito  and  New  Granada  : 

•  ThU  famous  ro.-Mi  rrarhr<1(ar<*ord]n(  to  Indian  traditinn  )  along  the  hi^h  hfUnf  x\w 
Antfeti,  from  Cu*ri»,  to  Pasio  iu  Popayan,  a  dirm-t  dlntrmr-^  of  morp  than  IJiOO  Uritisti 
niU^  'I'kt'  ciTitintintion  of  it  was  obccnrpd  by  Humboldt,  at  Coxnmurra,  300  milwi  S. 
•f  the  jiaracnu  of  A-Huay,  Kmr  ihU  rood,  and  at  thi*  height  oi  l;i.8sl  ft^l,  an*  (ho  re- 
innin»of  an  an^rit-nt  pttlarcof  thelnraK;and  dr!t>Tn>lini^  to  the  8,  iire  Ibo  ronutiruofs 
Peruvian  fortrrii^,  ndlMl  Caufv^r,  with  a  hnu«>  in  thr  t-,t>tikri>,  wliich  served  as  a  lod^^n^ 
for  thr  itiea»  la  fhpir  jourrify**  fnim  Cusro  to  Quiiu;  ihr  rrtuniii*  ofedificni  round  ii 
indiuitv  thnt  thrrr  trax  riwiii)  nioti^h  at  Caonar  to  ludjtP  a  smiill  nriny.  AInne  thii 
cauMway,  at  ct'rtiiiti  df  fiiiitf  di.stancirft,  from  •tatinii  to  ntatlitn,  werr  howurs  built  tor  tbo 
iucua,  reuurkable  for  their  solidity,  aymmetry,  and  simplicity. 
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HunlH  of  Antlaaiui      . 

13.500 

Vniiisp  of  Chximh*    . 

1«,0(»0 

Uuhicd  paUi-c  ul'  tbe  InoM 

W.liHl 

IVIalbHM 

0.971 

V  illume  (tf  rnyambc 

9.7^1 

Quito        .... 

!*,&38 

Hiobainba  Niuvo 

U/kS*^ 

Ija  Tacunirm 

9An 

JWi            .      . 

9,ae8 

lOB] 

Hiunboto    .... 

a,b.Mt 

HogOtA     .... 

H.-TSO 

Cilfiirji                  ... 

H,6as 

Santa  lion 

H,4^ 

PaaUa           .          .          .          . 

b,soe 

I'Amplotu 

8,016 

Aianii    .... 

.  7,970 

Altnaguir     .         .         .         . 

7,413 

L4>JH 

I'liparvi 

KKtrilU  .... 

Mtnlfllin  .... 
Iji  Mova  .  .  .  . 

(iliii'liin!!  .... 

Lft  I'Uu    .... 
Carthago    .... 

CariiM 

CJaroocwi  •  .  .  . 
Neiv»  .... 

Antiqula    . 

Toeaynm  .  ,  .  . 
Vatencia  .... 
Tornnpcndaf  nrar  the  Tungti- 

raji^ua  .... 
Renlima  .... 
Jaeu  de  Ur&canioros 


Fvrt. 
6.655 

».T7a 

3.107 
3,U9 

8,9M 

S,906 

i.7oe 
i.eee 

i»aS7 

l,S79 


It  may  be  observed,  tb&t  though  Humboldt  bus  fixed  ibe  inferior  limit  of 
perpetual  flnow  by  a  mean  of  obsen-alions  on  the  floiika  and  fiuuiniits  of 
($  of  the  summits  givi-n  above,  at  2,471  toisea,  yet,  in  another  place, 
he  fixes  it  at  2,ifi0  toises,  or  15,768  feet,  from  tJiat  of  Picbinra.  In  hia 
account  of  the  volcano  of  Cotopaxi,  be  makes  the  inferior  limit  of  snow 
only  14,472  feet,  or  near  1,300  feet  lower  liian  be  lias  assigned  the  mean 
of  that  limit,  and  plainly  contradictn  himself;  for  he  baa  fixed,  in  his 
table  of  observations,  the  commencement  of  the  snow  line  on  the  Bide  of 
that  volcano  at  2,490  toises,  or  15,950  feet;  or  nc-nr  1,500  feel  higher 
than  in  the  above-mentioned  description  of  that  mountain.  Nine  of  the 
above  ifummii.H, — aw  Cayand>e,  Antisann,  Cotopaxi,  Tungnrnjnw,  Ilinissa, 
Cocatoche,  Corazoro,  Sincbalubua,  and  Pichinclia, — are  in  sight  from  Quito, 
which  is  itnelf  at  the  base  of  Plcbincha;  whilst  the  rest  are  from  4  to  7 
lea^^cs  distant.  Chimboraxo  is  23  leagues  dintnnt,  and  Cargnairazo  21 
leagiieti  distant ;  but  both  are  in  view  from  Picbincba,  whilst  the  Altar  and 
Saiigai  are  30  IcagucH  distant  in  ibe  vicinity  of  Riobamba.  The  Pico  de 
Honjuita  belongs  to  the  mountains  of  Santa  Martha,  called  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  of  wbicb  it  ia  tbo  bigbest  summit.  Capac  UrcUf  or 
the  AUar  MouHtain,  whose  summit  Ima  sunk  into  its  crater,  is  said 
to  hare  been  once  more  lofty  than  Cbimborazo  ;  and  a  great  part  of 
Cargitairazo  fell  in,  in  connequenco  of  a  volcanic  eruption,  in  1 698. 
The  appearance  of  Ilinhsa,  with  its  two  pyramidal  point*,  warrants 
Uie  supposition  of  its  being   the  wreck  of  a  rolcano  that  has  fallen  iu.* 

*  Though  all  tbe  praks  or  mimmUii  thnt  rmwn  the  tablr-land  of  QuHo  arp  hEKhn' 
than  Mofit  Ubuir,  a»  entering  the  r«|^au  of  pri'pi*tiial  snow — iho  iuferlor  litnit  of 
wbirh.  in  ihU  ••^uatoriiil  regjou,  ia  1A,647  lVet,aj:cor(liiig  to  Iluinbttlilt— yet  we  ast  uot 
to  tiiltr  Irom  this  that  the  ridge  of  th«  Andea  ia  genirrally  of  this  bcieht.  We  might 
aa  irdl  eoncliide  that  thr  riH^)>,  nr  iinr.k  of  the  AIjm,  Ja  ni«rr  than  1&,0(X)  feet  high,  b#^ 
aanaa  tkw  pmUc*  of  Mont  iJlaur  Hiid  Mont  Ron  atlala  that  tlcvKtitm.  llie  peaka  muat 
Iw  carefully  distitvuishiMl  from  tbe  i-ldge  or  back  oa  which  they  rvst.  Ine  penk  of 
I)*h*walager.  in  tnt>  Iliinolayn  chfilii,  ih  •tald  tn  br  (1,237  fprt  hiifhc-r  than  (  hlmboraxo; 
Chimbora/.o  is  5,7t>7  I'rft  higher  thiiii  Mont  Blanc  ;  aiid  this  last  exceeds  the  height  of 
Mont  Ferdu,  the  higiiiMil  ul'  tbe  ryrvtifiw.  by  lv^73  tVL  liut  tlicw  hi*ights  by  uo 
anana  give  the  ratio  of  the  relalivr  heights  of  tbab*  reniet-tivc  ciiaim  ^  or,  in  utbrr 
worda,  file  height  of  the  backs  of  the  mountains  on  which  the  yvoka  rest.  The  parta 
af  IliiMe  baeka  whidi  fomi  tbe  paaiea  of  the  Andes,  the  AlpH,  and  tbe  I^reiirea,  pR- 
aaat  rery  axact  mraiures  of  the  minimum  hi'jgtits  of  mouutuiiulus  chaina.  Uy  ooou 
paring  theae  mcasurea  with  thoae  of  Sauiuiire  and  ItAraond,  Humboldt  eAtimati^ 
tba  BWUt  hd(ibK  of  the  back*  ar  ridge  of  tbe  Aodes  in  (^uito  and  New  Graoada,  at 
S^600  nutm,  or  I l,81U  feet ;  while  the  bftik?!  ul'  the  A1[h  and  IVrMiffs  r\me  to  £,300 
nw^ea,  or  7. MO  feet.  The  platform  of  Tapia,  where  Humboldt  took  tUa  baae  of 
ChiulMinutS  ii*  elevated  %W\  metres,  or  !),47ti  feet  ab«olute  heifilit ;  and  at  the  dls- 
liuicu   of  iSi  Britiiih  uuJes  from  tbe  mountaJn,     Above  thU  &i^Uu\\,  CVunAHnioKk  X*! 
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The  whole  of  those  summits  hare  at  one  time  or  olher  been  volcaaoes,  »o 
thai  the  whole  mottiitaiuous  dlstnct  of  Quito  may  he  considiTeil  as  ohm 
imiiicMirtf;  volt-auo,  ihrowinjf  out  flames  by  different  cones,  as  Sungatf^ 
Cuiopasi^  and  Tunguragua^  wliich  belong  to  the  ea-itern  L'!iaiu  of  thu 
Andes,  and  are  tlierefore  failhest  removed  from  the  coast.  The  whok*  of 
the  peaks  wliich  crown  the  wealcra  range,  except  Rucu  Pichittcha^  seem 
to  be  volcanoes  which  liave  been  extinguislied  for  a  lont?  series  of  agea. 
The  crater  o(  lluca  I^cliincha  was  smoking  when  HumhoUlt  visited  it 
its  diameter  was  4,520  feet,  and  the  cane,  covered  widi  aaties,  rose  to  tlw 
b«!iL^ht  of  1,54,)  feet  above  the  body  of  the  mountam. 

Vdcano  of  Cutopasi,']  The  most  active  volcano  is  that  of  Cotopasi 
situated  12  leajfues  S.E.  of  Quito,  and  14-0  miles  distant  from  the  nearest 
const.  The  form  of  this  volcano  is  the  most  beauciful  and  regular  of  the 
colossal  HuminltH  of  the  hif^h  Andes.  It  \a  a  perfect  cone  of  5-10  toiscs, 
or  3,400  feet  in  height ;  which,  covered  with  an  enormous  layer  of  snow, 
fchine.i  witli  da/zling  spIencJour  at  tliu  setting  of  the  tiun,  and  detaches 
itself  in  tlie  most  picture^qat^  manner  from  the  azure  vault  of  heaven.  Its 
snowy  mantle  conceals  from  view  even  the  smallest  inL*qaaliiies  of  soil, — * 
no  point  of  rock, — no  Ktony  umss  penetrates  the  coating  of  ice,  or  breaks 
the  regularity  of  tliu  cone.  The  inferior  limits  of  this  nuowy  ifoiie,  is  at 
14,4-72  feet  of  elevation,  or  4,417  feet  below  the  HUiuntit  of  the  cone, 
wbicJi  is  flatttmed  or  truncated  at  the  top,  and  fias  a  cntter  of  400  toi<«fs, 
or  2,6H3  feet  in  diameter,  Hurrouuded  with  a  circular  wall  like  a  parapet, 
which  renders  access  to  tlie  caltUrn,  or  cauldron,  impossible.  Near  the 
brink  of  the  crater  are  ledges  of  rocks  that  are  necer  covered  with  snow, 
and  seem  at  a  distancu  like  stnp<>9  of  the  darkest  hue  ;  owing  probably  to 
the  steepness  of  the  cone,  and  tlie  currents  of  heated  air  whicli  issue  from 
the  volcanic  crevices.  The  masses  of  scoriie,  and  the  huge  pieces  of  ruck 
which  liave  been  thrown  out  of  the  volcano,  and  are  spread  over  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  would  form,  if  heaped  together,  a  colosnal  mouutaliL  In 
1738,  the  dames  of  Coiopaxi  rose  2.953  feet  above  the  brink  of  the  cra- 
ter. In  1744,  the  roarings  of  this  vulcano  were  hear<I  as  far  as  Honda, 
ou  the  borders  of  the  Magdalena,  a  distance  of  600  miles.  Ou  the  4tb 
of  Apnl,  1708,  the  quantity  of  ashes  thrown  out  was  so  great,  that  in  the 
towns  of  Hamhata  and  Tacunga,  day  appeared  only  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  inhabiiautH  were  obliged  to  use  lanterns  in  walking  the 
streets.  The  explosion  of  Jaimary,  180S,  was  prece<led  by  a  dreadful 
phenomenon,  the  sudden  molting  of  the  magnificent  mantle  of  snow  that 
covered  the  mountain.  I'ur  20  yearn  before,  no  smoke  or  vapour,  that 
could  be  perceived,  had  issued  from  the  crater ;  and  in  a  single  night,  the 
Bubierraneous  tire  became  so  artive,  that  at  sunset  the  external  wnlU  of 
the  coue  appeared  naked,  and  of  the  dark  colour  which  itt  peculiar  to 
vitiified  Bcunu*.  At  the  port  of  (j'uayaqnil,  I5(i  miles  direct  <li!<tnni'e, 
the  noises  of  tbe  volcano  were  heard  iiigbt  and  day,  like  continued  dia- 

1  l,9&l_l>et  of  peqivQilicular  rlevadoii,  or  365  ii«l  lower  than  SIoiil  UUiir  itlxfvr  (ht* 
vnle  of  Cbuuounl.  l''runi  tbe  bliUii  of  Tii]>iit,  iho  summit  uf  Chlmbonuto  prowntMl 
an  angle  of  only  t>.  to  ubovr  Ihii  bnrizou.  Alinvi*  the  ul^n  of  Simkuii— whirh  U 
much  nearer  iban  thai  of  rapii«— ihimlMnuo  ift  rlrv(itr<t  only  Rib-Ui  IWl..  Abtnit 
k  fourth  of  its  hei;^it  U  tovprec!  with  inri-iiiiinl  miow,  .-did  tlir  biuv^  t»f  this  uiowy 
xone  in  morv  than  :i^UO()  tVei  ruund,  wbitnt  the  dome  t>r  viiptilo,  97H  (rvt  bt-low  tha 
Munisit,  li  itill  4,3bO  feet  hi  diameter.  From  its  extreme  iilthude,  aiid  the  doz/liug 
wbiteneis  of  iu  ino\v«,  it  is  vtvu  at  a  gnuit  diitnuce  .  it  is  dintiikctly  vUlble  tVuui 
the  rock  of  Muerto,  to  tha  HAS',  of  the  Ule  of  I'lina,— m  dlnlunce  of  47  leaguea;  nsy, 
it  it  viiiiblc  m  n  difiUnr«  uf  IHi)  mUet  at  »eu,  but  mcrvJy,  lwwx'Vi;r,  us  a  alugle  poiutt 
Afttf  n»*  of  the  Au^ct  bdt^  Invisibles 
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diarges  of  a  battery  :  these  ireraemlous  sounds  were  even  distingutslied 
oil  the  Pacific  OLtaii,  lo  llie  S.W.  of  ll»«  Isle  of  Puna.  In  thoae  vol- 
canic explosions,  ruiminf?  lavaH  seeui  totally  unknown  ;  but  prorlirpou* 
tjuautiliea  of  mud  are  thrown  out  ;  and,  what  is  surpiittiug.  vast  quan- 
tities of  fish,  80  as  sometimes,  by  their  putrefaction,  to  infect  tins  air. 
These  fish  arc  from  two  to  four  inches  lonp,  and  seem  to  be  little  in- 
jured by  tlio  hot  water.  They  are  the  same  with  those  found  in  the 
rivulets  at  the  bottom  of  the  volcanoes  ;  but  they  are  very  rare  in  tlie 
jivuletfl,  which  they  prol»ahly  remount,  in  order  to  pass  to  subterrane- 
ous lakes.  The  volcanoes,  which  are  gradually  cxtingiuishing,  ai'e  also 
gradually  filling  with  watt'r,  as  in  the  extinct  volcanoes  the  cratei*  generally 
i'orou  a  lake. 

In  connexion  with  these  drea<lful  phenomena,  earthquakes  are  fretjuent. 
In  1698,  in  consequence  of  an  explosion,  a  tfreat  part  of  the  volcano  of 
Carguairazo  fell  in.  Torrenis  of  mud  and  water  issued  from  tlw  o]K>nod 
aides  of  the  mountain,  and  laid  waste  the  neighbouring  country.  This 
dreadful  cutastrophe  was  followed  by  an  earthquake,  which,  in  the  adja- 
CL*ni  towns  of  llandiato  and  Tacunga,  swallowed  thousands  of  inhabitants. 
In  1736,  Quito  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  But  the  must  de- 
Birnctivp  visitation  of  this  kind  took  place  on  the  4th  of  February,  1797, 
when,  not  wittistmi ding  tlie  extreme  thinness  of  the  population,  about 
40,UUU  of  the  natives  ]mrishe<l,  buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  tiousee, 
swallowed  up  in  tbe  crevices,  or  drowned  in  hikes  that  were  suddenly 
formed.* 

From  the  most  eastern  range  of  the  mountains  of  Nevr  Granada,  a  num- 
ber of  projecting  ridges  are  throwu  to  the  east,  and  traverse  the  Caraccas 
nud  Spaoiiih  Guiana  in  different  directions.  The  province  of  Maracaibo, 
in  die  department  of  Sulia,  is  nlmmt  entirely  encircled  with  mountidns, 
for  ai  X.  lat.  ii^  50 ,  the  Eastern  Antles  diverge  into  two  branches.  The  west- 
ern runs  straight  N.  till  it  tenninntes  on  tlie  c<Mist  W.  of  Cape  Vela;  tlie 
uilier,  after  running  70  miles  parallel  with  the  former  branch,  cliangcs  its 
direcrioa  to  the  N.E.  for  200  miles,  when  it  diverges  into  two  separate 
ranges,—- one  of  these  runs  N.W.  as  far  as  the  source  uf  the  Tocuyo,  a 
distoiue  of  100  British  mites  ;  here  chnngiiig  its  direction  to  the  N.E.,  it 
runs  parallel  with  lh:it  stream,  till  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  a  di^^tance  of 
180  Uritiffh  miles.  The  other  brunch  runs  first  N.E.  and  tlien  E.  for  200 
British  milcfi^  when  it  turns  S.E.  for  120  miles  ;  and  thence  running  N.E. 
for  Dearly  300  miles,  finally  terminates  on  ttie  sea-shore  at  the  gulf  of 
Palis.     This  chain  obtains  the  appellation  of  the  mountains  of  Porta  and 

•  In  the  town  of  Quito  litUr  iUinum*'  wa»  atistained ;  but  tho  8iibti?iTftii«>ii«  thunder, 
and  shocks  ivprated  every  nix  hours,  oprvsd  uiicpaxiiif;  horror  aud  tllsmay.  tin  tht*  &tb, 
In  ihp  evening,  it  whs  known  that  Tartinca,  und  sll  the  hamlets  in  its  vicinity,  wero 
utterly  dcstroyi^d,  nut  nor  atone  being  left  on  another.  .Many  perished,  and  the  sttush 
ol  thr'denil  Imdirs  iiilWaetl  tho  iiurTivor«.  Srtir  Hanibnto  many  mountains  split  Mun- 
dcr.  and  by  tlu'ir  »iiddi-n  1**11  occuiouod  »tllt  yruutfr  d«5tni.  tiuii  aiiio]|i|^  thtf  living. 
Quens  Willi  all  its  people,  wn»  InstantnneDnHy  biiri<'d,  by  n  cliff  which  fell  on  tlie 
4»ini.  IVIileo  «iw  ovtTwhelmed  by  a  stream  of  water,  thi-  cinumiawnt  lands  wit<>«]1 
itMbposed,  and  deaiUv  silence;  d«M:huvd  tb«  general  ruin,  i'he  vlrgiuit  town  of  Uio- 
'^fcftmlm,  10  milr*  miulh'of  (  hlmborftito.  Itemme  one  heap  of  ruini  and  dewUlion,  «nd 
ftoon  t4»tally  diimppeared  ;  for  the  peak  <>r  Sir^l)iA  faUin>;  on  the  uiwn,  ond  slappini;  tluf 
two  rivers  that  puss  by  it.  formw  a  Uke.  ho  thai  e^*en  the  mini  wei-e  not  vinible;  ot 
OtXXi  inliabiuntif. only  J4M  escjiped.  Alauti  also 9uff*?red prf  itly.  The  fute  of  t'uenra, 
J^iJH,  J:ii.<n,  Gtwv;tq»nl,  was  at  tli«t  time  unknown-  but  the  shorks  did  not  »eem  to 
extend  *io  far  in  that  ilirertion.  Tlie  taune  serine*!  I«  pn'ceed  (roui  the  volouiu  of 
tTunipirH^aK,  as  the  Iremendnus  aubierroueous  thuiulvrt  all  prooe*d*»l  from  that  «|UHr- 
t«r.  TowKnia  the  north,  the  earihiiuake  was  ftrll  us  far  u  rsstos,  more  than  2-W  uiilrt 
direct  distance  from  Riobamba. 
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New  Andalu,yiaf  and  KpHrmtefi  ibtf  maritime  tract  from  ibn  plaiuv  of  tlict 
Oruouoko.  J'ho  N.K.  (txtroraity  of  this  chain  in  tliu  highest  pnii  o\  the 
runi^e,  Wm^  upwanlH  of  5,000  feet  in  peqtendicular  hnt^ht.  Tho  Rummk 
of  tlkin  part  of  the  chnin  ift  tlfHtitutf'  of  vpgetAttoii,  and  tIatt'Aneil  like  (hat 
of  Mowiia  Koa,  lu  the  Sandtvich  JHlaudrt.  From  the  »i(»ej]npftn  ut'  itM  do- 
•oetU  Urwardti  ihn  coaat,  it  rest^uiblea  a  p«rpondicului'  wall,  and  has  thitt*- 
fore  obtained  from  Spaiii^th  navif^aturs  the  upprllntiou  of  thi'  M*'*a.  The 
form  uf  a  very  deep  valli^y  on  the  northern  dt'clirity,  which  roaemblni  the 
intido  of  n  nhip,  ha>«  oblainvd  for  the  N.E.  part  of  t\ie  chain  the  appella- 
tion of  ihu  Jirigttnlitic  mountains.  These  diAvrent  chainii  uf  mountaina 
encircle  a  nnnihor  of  rharmini;  vnlt<>ys,  three  uf  whi{!)i  aro  remarkable  for 
thtiir  elerittion  abo\'i>  tliu  Hoa,  rittin^  liko  fltupn  one  nbuvu  another  ;  that  of 
the  Caraccas  iei  the  hi||[heBt,  being  2,600  fwu  acronling  to  Humlwldt, 
abore  the  aea ;  while  the  basin  of  Ara^a  haa  only  1,850  feet  of  elevation  ; 
and  the  Llanoti,  or  reedy  plains  of  Moni,  aro  only  000  feet  above  the  lavel 
of  the  fthore.  The  medium  height  uf  the  Cordillera  uf  the  coMt  is  from 
4,000  to  5,000  feet  hiKb.  The  highest  aummiti*  are  the  Silla  tie  Caraccas, 
or  the  Saddle  mountain,^  the  ricacho^  and  the  Titmeru^uiri^  which  riae 
revpertively  H,<>H5,  8,172,  and  5,0  10  f(<et  above  the  level  of  the  mta.  The 
Navoilo  of  Meridn,  to  the  S.  of  the  lake  of  iVIoracaibo,  and  in  the  chain 
that  encirclea  it  on  the  S.  and  K.,  in  the  hiuhcHt  known  iummit  in  the  dia- 
tiict,  being  npwurd.i  of  15,000  feet  of  nimulute  elcvalton,  and  always  cov« 
«red  with  snow.  The  oorthorn  niountainn  that  skirt  thr  hhorc,  and  those 
that  divide  the  ntaritimo  tract  iironi  the  plains  of  tlie  Orounoko,  aro  chieAy 
calcaraoua,  resting  on  f^ranite,  jpieiaB,  or  quanc  ;  and  are  what  are  termed, 
by  Mologiats  of  the  Wemerian  school  secondary  mouutains. 

The  motintaina  which  trnvenie  the  interior  of  the  eaatcni  part  of  Colom- 
bia, or,  projierly  Hpoaking,  Spanish  Guiana,  are  primitive  mountAins,  and 
■ra  doaoniinuted  by  Humboldt,  the  ConlUltra  of  the  Cataracis  of  ike 
OramoAu.  TbiM  primitivo  chain  was  explored  by  iluinboldt,  for  a  dtNtanco 
of  OOU  Britiiih  milen  and  upwanU  from  the  liuurces  uf  the  Uiu  Negro,  •» 
fiir  aa  the  minttion  of  Esmeraldas,  tlus  hiKhest  Spanish  settlement  on  tho 
Oroonoko.  Heyund  thin  point  the  chain  in  very  little  known,  running 
throagh  uncxplurod  and  almost  inacc(?flatble  wildo,  occupied  by  fiurcci, 
warlike,  and  independent  itavai^esi.  Thi^  chain  leavea  the  trunk  of  tbo 
Andes,  at  3"  N.  lat.,  betwiwu  the  sourceft  of  the  McUi  aud  Guaviari ;  run- 
ikinu;  N.K.  from  the  paramoa  oi  Tuipiillo  and  Sau  Martin  ;  it  riHeH  into  the 
lofty  aummita  of  Vmama  aud  (Sanavami^  and  pours  forth  the  Meta  and 
Other  largo  tributary  atroams  of  tlic  Orounoko  ;  after  which  it  forma  the 
rondaiSf  or  tremeadoas  rapids  of  Atturc  and  Mnypure,  in  N.  lat.  5",— the 
only  openings  at  precwnt  existing  between  tliu  inttTiur  of  the  coniineut  and 
the  plains  of  tiw  Maranon.  Thencoi  as  br  an  can  he  jud^^ed  fr<»m  Hum- 
boldt, the  chain  prucoeds  stUl  N.K.  aa  fiur  ea  the  Caroni,  the  main  ritlge 
sending  forth  lAti*ral  branches  of  120  lea^r«  in  extent  I'^arthcr  to  the 
E.  the  diain  is  litlle  known,  us  all  acceae  to  the  source  of  the  Oroonoko, 

^  Towsrd*  tbs  asa,  iIm  SUla  rUsi  IUm  a  pcrModEcabu-  whU  tn  tli<*  hfiKht  ubitrv  mrn- 
tlonsd,  iwd  prvMuita  Uie  alMpstl  prsolutc*  pvrtwps  of  any  tnnunlnlit  in  %hv  k'^^Im^i — tlio 
juiiEle  of  awMtt,  or  rWrvf  of  slop^  belnf  U^%l\  which  r<Midrri  nil  •tit'miHi  lu  in\nip  a 
I'rum  the  mh  linp(>vitbl(%,     Th*  msan  avtraco  uf  nltipi*  itC  Ihr  iimk  ol    1  i-iirrilTtt  1*  ocily 


I 
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IC'ltVl  that  of  Vi-suviiu.  l:^  41' i  AUwk,  iU"  l.k  ;  itiitl  vvm  thv  nulo  uf  Mont  L1)him\ 
nrkSoh  tlusm  the  AUf**i  Illanchf  <in  th**  vouvh,  snil  wliuli  ■••cnu  nn  |MVripi|ou«  to  tlir  rye, 
M  if  It  luul  htmti  ntt  |M>rp(fii4|ii!uliirly  fmm  tmi  to  ImiIIoiu.  tiiu  lui  niiKli-  of  only  ij"  of 
Mosiit.  A  niop*"  a(  &6  itetfnxa  in  quite  IniMUMkible  lo  huawa  fiwl ;  in  all  Um  Aly«,  whe- 
aW  nf  aiwItrrrlttDtl  nr  Uiily.  not  n  nvk  ban  fH  bwA  foundi  wlUk  ao  aogla  of  cle%ali«i 
perpeiitliculMX  to  thi:  tiurUun,  Iwyotid  l,ti(')0  fi;rl  fti  )ivl(;ht. 
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■nd  the  ceniral  mounUind,  is  barred  up  by  Uie  ferocity  of  the  Guiaoas  and 
OuAJanlxn.  Bt^yond  the  .sources  of  the  Oroonoko,  fliis  rhain  wan  explored 
in  1780,  by  Don  Antonio  Santofif  who  having  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  variouH  diolecta  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  assnincd  the  Indian  dreRfl, 
passed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Caroni,  where  it  ent^ra  the  OroouoUOf  to 
(he  small  take  of  Parimo,  and  disclofliMi  the  continuation  of  this  chain  be- 
tween 4"  and  o*  N.  lat.  where  it  is  60  leaguefi  in  breadth,  divi<ltnc;  the 
waters  which  fall  into  the  £sKe({uibo  and  Oruonoko  from  those  which  de- 
tcend  to  the  Mnranon.  Thifi  range  in  lower  here  than  at  the  head  of  the 
Oroonoko,  and  is  denominatetl  the  Serrania  He  QttmfKropacaf  and  Pacfi- 
mimo.  A  few  degrees  farther  E.  it  spreads  out  again,  and  bendn  S.  to 
ihe  Canno  Pirara,  along  the  Kio  Mao,  near  wliich  is  the  Ccrro  or  hill  of 
VcHcumao,  consisting  entirely  of  a  very  shining  and  yellow  mica  slate, 
which  procured  for  it,  from  the  credulity  of  early  travellers,  the  magnifi- 
cent appellation  of  El  Dorado^  or  '  the  Golden  mountain.'  Beyond  the 
Easequibo.  the  range  is  dunumiuatcd  the  moontaiiift  of  Tnmucurag^  and 
runs  from  N.  to  S.  and  S.E.,  dividing  Spanish  Guiana  from  Dutch.  French, 
ami  British  Guiana,  and  giv^ing  birth  to  the  commercial  streams  of  Surinam, 
Berbii'o,  and  Maroni.  ThiH  last  range  is  granitic,  and  of  great  extent,  the 
same  gneiss  being  found  at  8"  ^C  and  ^"  14'  N.  lat. ;  and  i**  inliahiied  by 
DvmerutiB  narage  tribes,  little,  or  rather  not  at  all  known  in  Eurvpe.  That 
part  of  the  chain  immediately  to  the  VV.  of  tlic  Caroni,  is  denominated 
the  mountmuB  of  (Jsupama  and  Itaniac.  Where  the  Upper  Caroni  is  »©• 
parated  from  the  upper  coarse  oi  the  Pavijua,  whicli  runs  through  the  lake 
of  the  Kame  name,  tlie  range  is  denominated  the  mountains  of  Parima. 
Where  it  divides  the  course  of  the  Parima,  and  the  lake,  from  the  streamfl 
that  deaoeud  W.  to  the  Oroonoko,  it  is  denominated  the  mountains  of  Mci 
and  Tu^ruaca.  The  chain  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Oroonoko  nowhere 
riaea  to  a  very  great  height,  tlie  mean  elevatiun  being  only  4,000  feet  almve 
dw  level  of  the  sea.  The  greatest  elevation  occurs  where  the  volcanic 
mountain  of  Duida,  in  the  vicinity  of  Esmeraldas,  in  N.  lat.  3^  13',  reant 
its  enormous  imttut  from  tlie  midst  of  a  laxuriant  ploiu,  clothed  with  the 
tropical  productions  of  palmei  and  ananoN,  and  di»chargin^  from  its  steep 
sides,  about  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  volumes  of  incessant  flames.  No 
one  has  yet  had  the  resolution  or  perseverance  to  climb  through  the  tang- 
ling an<l  rampant  bushes  to  its  peak,  which,  measured  trigonometrically  by 
Humboldt,  gave  an  altitude  of  8,4f)o  feet  above  the  sea.  I'he  whole 
mouotaiuons  group  which  forms  tliis  rouge  is  dislinguisbed  by  the  abrupt 
deiceiit  of  its  Boutli  side :  nor  is  it  less  remarkable  for  containing  no  rocks 
of  secondary  formation,  or  exhibiting  any  vestige  of  petrifactitins  and  or- 
ganic rumaius,  or  any  casing  of  sandstone  or  calcnieous  maner :  being 
wholly  compo^d  of  granite,  gnebts,  mica  alaie,  and  home  blende, — sub- 
stances peculiar  to  primitive  mountains. 

Baifs  and  Caj)€&.'^  The  principal  bays  on  the  Atlantic  arc  tliose  of 
Poriobdlo^  Darien,  and  Zinu^  the  bay  and  harbour  of  Cartbagena,  and  that 
of  Santa  Martfta,  On  tho  Pacific  arc  the  hays  of  Panama,  Si  Migwd^ 
and  Guaifaquil.  The  chief  capes  on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  those  of  fWa, 
and  Pu/i/u«  Callmas ;  and  oa  the  Pacific,  tltoseof  Puuia  Maia^  San 
FrancUco,  and  Blanco, 

Rivers. 2  The  Daricn^  Chagrc,  and  Conception  rivers,  fall  into  the 
Atlantic ;  the  Tocmfo^  Gniges,  Aroa,  Yaracui/j  Tu^,  Unara,  Neviri^  MaW' 
ZanareSy  and  Guarapichi,  '^ow  K.  to  the  Caribbean  sea ;  down  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  are  innamerable  slreama,  dcsc«uding  from  tikw  iii«av 
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era  face  of  tlie  Andes  to  the  sea  after  very  short  courses.  In  tJie  inte- 
rior is  the  Magdahna,  wiih  its  trihatary  Htreams ;  all  the  other  riveri 
of  this  iiurnense  tract  (lisembojrue  themsflres  into  the  Oroonoko  and  the 
Maranon,  already  described  in  our  introdoctory  article.  Tlie  Magdalena 
is  a  very  larfje  stream,  railed  the  Hio  Grande^  or  '  Great  river/  by  the 
Spaniards.  It  rises  in  the  province  of  Popaj-an,  from  a  small  lake  called 
Papas,  in  N.  lal.  1^  oiy.  and  W.  long.  75"  30',  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
eastern  with  the  cf>ntral  chain  of  the  Andes.  Two  hundred  and  ten  Bri- 
tish miles  from  its  source,  it  receives  the  river  of  Bogota^  Pati^  or  Fituza^ 
35  British  miles  S.W.  of  the  capital ;  200  miles  farther  down,  it  receives 
the  Susabka  formed  by  the  junction  of  tivo  lar^e  streams  from  an  eastern 
mmifieaiion  of  the  Andes,  which  separates  all  the  streanin  which  ruu  VV'. 
into  the  Magdalena,  from  those  which  descend  E.  to  the  Oroonoko ;  ISO 
miles  fartlier  onwards  it  receives  the  large  stream  of  the  Cauca ;  and  150 
British  miles  below,  it  enters  the  Carribbcan  sea*  or  Atlantic,  after  a  com- 
parative course  of  700  miles.  At  its  mouth  ic  is  two  leagues  broad ;  and 
the  current  is  so  rapid  that  large  vessels  cannot  go  np  the  stream,  but  are 
ohli^efl  to  disclmrg-e  their  goods  into  ranops,  which  aie  towed  alonj(  by  the 
banks,  and  occupy  two  months  in  dteir  passage  to  where  it  ceases  to  be 
navigable,  thoufrh  they  are  only  three  weeks  in  cuminu:  down.  Like  other 
tropical  rivers,  it  is  subject  to  great  inundations.  'J'he  river  Cauca  ri(>es 
Oil  the  western  side  o(  the  crntrol  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  divide;!  it  from 
tlie  vnlley  of  the  Ma^dalena,  in  lat.  2°  34',  at  the  pa.^  of  Gouanara^, 
within  100  fathoms  of  a  source  uf  the  Ma^dalena.  Its  course  is  parallel 
with  that  of  the  Ma^dalena,  into  which  it  falls  after  a  course  of  more  than 
500  miles.  Of  tlje  scenery  along  the  Magdalena,  Mollien  says,  *"  the  fer- 
tile banks  of  this  river,  which  ought  to  be  covered  with  cocoa,  sugar,  cof- 
fee, indigo,  cotton,  and  tobacco  plantations,  and  which  should  present  the 
tliirsty  traveller  with  the  delicious  fiiiits  uf  the  tropics,  are  C4>vered  with 
thick  busheR,  hindwee<l,  an<l  thorns,  from  tlie  mid^t  of  which  shoot  ap  the 
cocoa  and  other  palm-trees.  Xlie  solitude  uf  the  forests  on  its  unculti- 
vated borders,  the  heat  that  we  experienced,  and  tlie  blacks  who,  at  consi- 
derable intervals,  were  seen  seated  in  their  rabins  of  reedn,  surrounded  by 
fields  of  maize,  or  cleaving  the  current  of  the  river  in  hollow  trees,  trans- 
ported roe  in  imagination  to  the  wilds  of  Africa."  Tlie  river  in  many 
respects  reminde<l  our  traveller  of  the  Senegal,  Other  travellers,  however, 
speak  in  very  different  terms  of  the  scenery  on  the  hanks.  Tlie  conflu- 
ence of  the  Caoca  and  the  Magdalena,  below  Monpojc,  is  especially  inter- 
esting. "  For  a  river  scene,"  we  are  told,  "notliing  can  be  more  grand 
than  the  junction  of  these  two  majestic  streams,  whose  waters  seem  to  con- 
tend with  each  other  for  the  superiority;  and  it  is  not  till  after  a  distance 
of  several  leagues,  that  the  clearer  stream  of  the  Cuuca  is  ultimately  en- 
gulfed in  the  more  muddy  Magdalena.  At  the  point  where  they  meet, 
the  scenery  is  strikingly  heaaliiful ;  the  banks  of  each  being  clolI)ed  with 
wood.  The  picturesque  little  village  of  Pinto,  built  iu  a  grove  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  and  characterized  by  two  mango-trees  in  the  centre,  (a  peculi- 
arity observable  in  most  of  the  villages  on  the  river,)  forms  a  beautiful 
ofajeci  on  tiie  west  Irnnk,  at  the  spot  where  the  rivers  meet.  Fine  rising 
woodlandi^  to  the  S.W.,  iind  the  niountains  to  the  N.,  add  greatly  to  the 
grandeur  and  majet^ly  of  the  scene." 

Foil  of  Tequeudama.^  "  The  elevated  plain  on  which  Bogota  stands/' 
says  M.  ilumboldt,  "  resemble**,  in  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  which 
i»  fUTowided  by  tbe  Mexicau  lakes.     Each  of  these  plains  is  higher  tliaa 
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rvamroit  or  St  Bernard,  the  first  beiiig  about  8,600  feetr  and  the  second 
7,4-40  feel  alMire  lliu  level  of  the  ocean.  The  valley  of  Mexico  is  ImundiHl 
hy  a  i-ircular  wall  of  mountains  of  porphyTv,  aiul  \tn  centre  in  covered 
wiUi  water ;  for  the  numerous  torrents  which  rush  into  the  valley  found 
no  outlet  until  the  EuropeanH  had  duf^  the  canal  of  Huohuetoca.  The  plain 
vf  Bu^rota  U  aUo  encircled  with  lofty  mountains  ;  and  the  perfect  level  of 
the  aoil,  it«  geological  structure^  the  form  of  the  rocks  of  Suha  and  Faca- 
tatira,  which  rixe  like  fimall  islandri  in  the  midst  of  the  savannas,  tteem  all 
to  indicate  thu  existence  of  an  ancient  lake.  The  river  of  Funzhu,  nHually 
called  the  Nio  dc  Bogaiay  into  which  flow  the  waten*  of  the  valley,  forced 
its  way  through  the  mountains  to  the  S.W.  of  fiogota.  Near  the  farm  of 
Tequendamo,  this  river  rushes  from  the  plain  by  a  narrow  outlet  into  a 
crevice,  which  descends  towards  the  basin  of  the  rivpr  Mnt^dalena.  Were 
an  attempt  made  tu  elo»e  this  posBage,  which  is  the  sole  opening  out  of  the 
ralley  of  Bogota,  itu'He  ftTlile  plains  wouhl  gradually  be  cx)nverted  into  a 
dMet  of  water  like  the  Mexican  lake."  Tlie  *fl//o,  or  fall  of  the  Rio  de 
Bogota,  is  050  feet  in  depth,  but  composed  of  two  leaps  down  a  nearly 
peii>endicular  rock.  Thin  ovprwhelming  body  of  water,  '*  when  it  first 
parts  from  its  bed,  forms  a  broad  arch  of  a  glassy  appearance  ;  a  little 
lowfr  down  it  fls.««umeR  a  fleecy  form  ;  and  ultimately,  in  itn  pn^ess 
downwards,  shoots  forth  into  millions  of  tubular  shapes,  which  chase 
each  other  more  like  sky-rocket*!  than  any  thing  else  1  can  compare 
them  to.  The  changes  are  as  singtdarly  hpantiful  as  they  are  varied, 
owing  to  the  difference  of  gravitation  aiul  the  rapid  evaporation  which 
takes  place  l>efore  reaching  the  bottom.  The  noii*e  with  whirJi  this 
immense  body  uf  water  falls,  is  quite  astounding ;  Bending  up  dense 
clouds  of  vapour,  which  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  and  mingle  with 
tlie  atmosphere,  forming  in  their  accent  the  most  beautiful  rainbows- 
The  mo8t  conclusive  proof  of  the  extraordinary  evaporation,  is  the  com- 
porativply  small  stream -which  run»  otT  from  the  foot  of  thg  fall.  To 
give  you  some  idea  of  it«  tremendous  force,  it  is  an  asserted  fact,  that 
cjcperimentii  have  more  than  once  been  made  of  forcing  a  bullock  into 
the  stream,  and  that  no  vestige  of  him  has  been  found  at  the  bottom, 
but  a  few  of  his  hones.  To  give  due  efl«ct  to  this  mighty  work,  na- 
ture seems  to  have  lavished  all  the  grand  accompaninu-nts  of  scenery, 
10  render  it  the  moat  wonderful  and  enchanting  of  objects,  From  the 
rocky  sides  of  its  immense  basin,  hung  with  shrubs  and  boUies,  nu- 
merous springs  and  tributary  streams  ndd  their  mite  Co  the  grand  elTect. 
At  the  bottom,  the  water  which  rmis  off  rushes  impetuously  along  a 
stony  bed,  overhung  with  trees,  and  loses  itself  in  a  dark  winding  of 
the  rock.  From  the  level  of  the  river,  where  you  stand  to  witness  this 
sublime  scene,  the  mountains  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  are  completely 
covered  with  wood  ;  and  at  one  opening  is  an  extensive  prospect,  which, 
on  a  clear  day,  encompasses  some  distant  mountains  in  the  province  of 
Antioquia,  whose  aunimtts  ai'e  clothed  with  perpetufll  unow.  Hovering 
over  the  frightful  chasm,  are  various  birds  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage, 
peculiar  to  the  epot,  and  ditfering  from  any  1  have  before  seen.  Although 
the  river  loses,  in  falling,  a  great  part  of  it.»  water,  which  is  reduced  to 
vapour,  the  rapidity  of  the  lower  cuiTent  obliges  the  spectator  to  keep  at 
the  distance  of  nearly  450  feet  from  the  basin  dug  out  by  the  fall.  A  few 
feeble  rays  of  noon  fall  on  the  bottom  of  the  crevice.  The  solitude  of  the 
place,  the  richness  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  dreadful  roar  that  strikes 
upon  the  ear,  contribute  tu  render  the  foot  of  tlie  cataract  o(  T^c^tA^xcAk 
VI,  F 
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one  of  the  wildest  scenes  that  can  be  found  in  th»  Cordilleras.'*  l^e  column 
of  vji|>onr,  rising  like  a  lliiok  cloud,  ia  seen  from  llie  walks  round  Bogota 
at  5  luainie^*  (iisinnoe. 

Statural  Bridge  of  Pand'i.~\  **  The  valley  of  Icononzo,  or  Pandi,"  eays 
Huinhutdt.  "  it)  Iveis  remarkable  fur  its  dimenHions  than  for  the  sin^lar 
form  of  its  rockfl,  which  seem  lo  hare  been  con'ed  by  the  hand  of  uiaii. 
Their  naked  and  barren  summits  ]>re(tent  the  most  pictare«que  conuust 
with  the  tnt'Ls  of  treoH  nod  shrubs  which  cover  the  brinks  of  ttie  crevice. 
'Ihe  small  torrent  whirh  has  made  itself  a  paflHaii;e  through  the  valley  of 
Icouonzo,  is  called  Hio  dc  la  Saitta  Fax :  it  tails  from  the  eastern  chain  of 
the  Andps,  wliich  divides  tlie  basin  of  the  Magdalena  from  the  vast  plains 
of  the  Meta,  the  Gnariare,  and  the  Orinoco.  The  toirent,  confined  in  a 
bed  almost  iuaccessible,  could  not  have  been  crossed  witliout  extreme  dilH- 
culty,  had  not  nature  provided  two  bridpes  of  rocks.  'Hie  deep  crevice 
through  which  it  rushes,  is  in  llie  centre  of  the  valley  of  Pandi.  Near  the 
bridge,  the  waters  keep  their  direction  from  E.  to  W,,  for  a  length  of  be- 
tween 4  and  5,000  yards.  Tlie  river  forms  two  beautiful  caAcades  at  the 
point  where  it  enters  the  crevice  ou  the  west  of  Doa,  and  where  it  escapes 
in  its  descent  towards  Melgar.  This  crevice  was  probably  formed  by  au 
•arthquake,  an<l  resembles  an  enormous  vein  from  which  the  mineral  t»ub- 
Btance  has  been  extracted.  The  neighbouring  mountains  are  of  grit-stone 
(^sand'SUiH)^  with  a  clay  cement,  in  the  valley  of  IconouKO,  thi<4  gi'it- 
ctone  is  composed  of  two  diblinct  rocks  ;  one,  ej^tiemely  uompact  aud 
quartzose,  with  a  small  portion  of  cement,  and  scarcely  any  tissures  of 
•traliBcalton,  lies  on  a  scbistou!)  grit-stone  with  a  fine  grain,  and  divided 
into  an  infinite  number  of  small  strata,  extremely  thin,  and  almost  bori- 
xontal.  It  is  proSable  that  the  compact  stratum  resisted  the  shook  whicli 
rent  ibeae  uiountain»t  and  that  it  is  tlie  cootiDaity  of  this  stiuluui  which 
ibrms  the  bridge.  This  natural  arch  is  40  feet  in  length  and  nearly  40 
in  breadth  :  its  thickness  in  the  centre  is  about  7  feet.  Experimunts  care- 
fully made  gave  uh  31:2  feet  for  the  height  oi  the  upper  briitge  above  the 
level  of  the  torrent.  The  Indians  of  Pandi  have  formed,  for  the  safety  of 
travellers,  (who,  however,  seldom  vi^it  tlits  desert  couutiy,)  a  small  haJus- 
trade  of  reeda,  which  extends  along  the  road  leading  to  tiiU  upper  bridge. 
Sixty  feet  below  this  natural  bridge  ii  another,  to  which  we  arc  led  by  a.  nar- 
row pathway,  whi(^!i  tlei^treuds  upon  the  briid^  of  the  crevice*  Three  enormfma 
inasfies  of  rock  have  fallen  so  as  to  support  each  other.  That  iu  the  mid- 
dle forms  the  key  of  the  arch ;  an  accident  which  might  have  given  llu) 
BBtivos  an  idea  of  arches  in  masonry, — as  unknown  to  llie  |>eoplt'  of  tlie 
New  World  as  it  wai  to  the  ancient  K^yptians.  J  shall  not  attempt  to 
decide  the  question,  whether  these  moHses  of  rock  have  been  projected 
from  a  great  distance,  or  whether  they  are  the  fragnaents  of  an  arch  bru* 
k<m  on  the  spot,  but  originally  like  the  upper  natural  bridge.  The  latter 
ooi^ecture  seems  probable,  from  a  similar  event  which  happened  to  tlie 
CoU&eum  at  Home,  where,  in  a  half-rained  wall,  several  stones  were  stop- 
ped in  their  descent,  because,  iu  falling,  thi>y  a£cidentuUy  formed  an  arch. 
In  the  middle  of  the  second  bridge  of  Iconoazo  is  a  hollow  of  mure  tJiau 
8  yards  square,  through  which  is  perceived  the  bottom  of  the  abj'ss.  TJio 
torrent  aeems  to  llow  through  a  dark  caveni,  whence  arises  a  lu^briou* 
nobe,  causted  by  tlie  numberless  Bights  of  nuclunial  birds  that  haunt  iliu 
crevice,  and  which  we  were  led  at  tirst  to  mistake  for  tho.se  hau  o(  gigan- 
tic niAti  so  well  known  in  the  equinoctial  regions.  Thousands  oi  tliem  are 
seen  llying  orur  the  surface  of  ilie  water.     The  Indiaiis  as.sured  ua  that 
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these  bird»  fire  of  the  sixe  of  a  I'uwl,  wltli  a  i-urrk*tl  bcoL  and  an  owl'a  eye. 
Thoy  are  called  cacas ;  and  th(»  uniform  colour  of  their  plamagp,  which  ia 
a  brownish  gray,  lea^ls  me  to  think,  that  ihey  belunj;  to  the  ^enus  of  the 
caprimnf^x,  the  species  of  which  are  bo  various  in  the  rordilleras.  It  is 
impoosiblA  to  catch  them,  on  account  of  tiie  depth  of  the  valley  ;  and  they 
can  bo  examined  only,  by  throwhig  down  rockets  to  illniuine  the  sides  of 
the  crevicv.  llie  height  of  tlie  natural  bridge  of  Ic4inort;!o  above  Uio 
ocean  is  t2,850  feet.  A  phenomenon  uiuiiW  to  tlic>  ujipur  bridge  exitita  in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia,  in  the  county  of  Uockhrid^e.  Tlie  natural 
bridge  of  Cedar  Creek,  in  Vir^nia,  is  a  calcareous  arch  of  56  feet  at  its 
opening:  it«  heiglit  obore  the  waters  of  ilie  river  i«  224  feet.  The  earthen 
bridge  of  Knmicbaca,  on  the  declivity  of  the  porphyritic  mountains  of 
Cbumban,  in  the  province  of  Lo8  Pantos :  the  bridge  of  Madre  de  Dios, 
or  Danto,  near  Totonilco,  in  ^[exico ;  the  pierced  rock  near  Grandola,  in 
the  province  of  Alentejo,  in  Portugal ;  are  geological  phenomena,  which 
bear  some  reseinblanc^  to  the  bridge  of  Icononzo.  But  J  donht  whether, 
in  any  part  of  the  globe,  a  phenomenon  hu^  been  diarovf?-rf d  ho  fXtraurdi- 
nary  as  that  of  the  three  masses  of  rocks  which  support  each  other  by 
formin;^  a  natural  arch." 

iMkes.J  The  principal  lakes  in  Colomlita  are  those  of  Maracalbo, 
Parima,  Ipavit,  Amuca,  and  f'aicncia.  Of  these  the  lake  of  Maracaibo  is 
best  known,  and  moat  deserving  of  notice,  llie  lagoon  of  MaracaJbo  Is 
nearly  in  the  fonu  of  a  decanter,  lying  from  N.  to  S.,  its  neck  conuuuni- 
cating  with  tho  sea.  It  is  160  miles  long,  by  90  miles  of  greatest  breadth; 
and  450  mill's  in  circumference.  It  is  deep,  an<l  navigable  for  vesKeU  of 
the  greatest  size ;  but  the  entrance  to  it  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  of  sand. 
Wlten  strong  breezes  prevail,  its  waves  are  ho  violently  agitated  as  to 
overwhelm  the  canoes  and  small  craft ;  but  it  is  seldom  vit»ited  by  hurri- 
canes. Its  water  is  fresh ;  but  when  a  gate  blows  strongly  from  the  scm, 
it  acquires  a  brackish  taste,  from  itn  mixture  with  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
'I*he  tide  is  more  perceptible  on  this  lake  than  on  the  sea-coattt.  It 
abounds  with  every  species  of  &sh  which  the  rivers  of  South  America 
produce,  with  the  singulai*  exception  of  the  tortoise ;  but  its  shores  are  so 
sterile  and  noxious  as  to  discourage  industry  and  population,  insomuch 
that  the  Indians  prefer  dwelling  in  huts  erected,  by  a  particular  construc- 
tion, on  the  lake  itbelf.  To  the  N.E.  of  the  lake*  at  a  place  culled  Mina, 
in  the  moat  barren  part  of  its  borders,  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  mineral 
pitch.  The  vapours  exhaled  from  this  mine  are  so  inHammable,  that, 
during  nit^ht,  phosphoric  tires  aro  c/>ntinually  seen  hovering  above  it, 
which  serre  as  a  light-bouse  and  compa'is  to  the  Indians  and  Spaniards 
who  navigate  the  lake.  A  vast  number  of  rivers  and  rivulets  discliarge 
themselves  into  the  lake  from  the  mountains,  that  encompa-ss  it  in  the  form 
of  a  horse  hlioe. 

The  lake  of  VaUncia,  though  small,  when  compared  with  tliat  of 
Maracaibo,  ia  a  much  more  pleasing  and  interusting  object,  both  in  point 
of  beauty  and  utility.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  40  mileu  long,  by  12  of 
greatest  breadth.  Tliough  fed  by  20  rivers,  this  lake  has  no  visible  out- 
let, and  yet  lu^ither  its  depth  nor  its  extiMil  appear  to  increasp.  The  con- 
tributions from  so  many  rivers  may  perhaps  be  no  more  thnn  sufficient  to 
supply  the  di-ain  caused  by  the  constant  and  dense  evaporation  of  a  tropical 
suu ;  and  there  is  no  neressity  to  have  recourse,  with  Depone  to  the 
theory  of  a  subterraneous  passage,  to  account  for  ihu  fact,  a»  lakes  are  to 
be  fuuiid  in  other  parts  of  the  world  which,  like  tliis  laltu,  receive  many 
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riveni  and  Iiave  no  visihle  efflnx.  Nolliiii^  cad  he  imagined  more  miigni- 
fin-nt  and  delighlful  than  llio  purroundiiijr  sci'iieiy.  The  lieh  and  Wauti- 
fol  valley  in  which  it  lies,  ftntToiintied  mdi  nmuntaiiLs,  except  t>n  llie  W., 
and  the  numerous  islands  scattered  over  it-*  surface,  give  it  a  striking 
similarity  tt>  Loch  Lomond,  the  most  interesting  of  our  Scottish  lakes. 

The  three  other  lakes  heing  situated  in  the  very  ci^nlro  of  Guiana,  and 
amidst  luountainBi  have  never  Iwen  explored  hy  Europeans,  and  are  only 
known  in  the  relations  of  early  travellers,  and  figured  on  nia|M.  The 
filmed  lake  of  Parima,  called  also  Paranapiiinca,  or  *  tl»e  While  sea,' 
was  tJ»e  iheme  of  former  wonder,  and  celebrated  as  ihe  noted  seat  of  Jil 
Dorado,  or  *  the  (iolden  city,'  the  streets  of  wliich  were  paved  with  gold, 
tuid  shone  like  the  bun ;  and  which  fahle  occasioned  ihe  death  of  many  ftj 
daring  adventurer,  an<l  ftirned  the  Ixwd  of  poor  Ualeifrh.  According 
La  Cruz,  il  is  100  British  miles  in  len^h,  by  50  in  breadth ;  but  from  the 
report  of  Don  Antonio  Sanioa,  this  lake  is  of  lilllo  consequence ;  as  he 
was  informed  hy  the  Indians  tliat  it  was  of  small  suee  and  depth. 


CHAP.  ni—CUMATE— SOIU-rnODUCTlONS. 
Ciitnate  and  Seasons-']  Under  the  iropics,  what  are  UHunlly  termed 
winter  and  summer,  mean  only  the  wet  and  dry  Heasons,  and  the  former 
is  often  superior  in  warmth.  The  <lry  Reason  may  he  rcgardutl  as  the 
coldest  and  most  healthy,  somewhat  re-invigorating  ihe  inhabitants  ener- 
vated by  the  climate.  At  Guayaquil,  the  rainy  season  continues  from  January 
to  June;  and  the  dry  from  June  to  Dijcember.  'llie  inundations  arc  so  great 
at  Guaya(|uiU  that  the  coast  i«  one  sheet  of  water  up  to  the  sides  of  the 
Andes,  where  the  iniiahitanta  retire  with  their  henh.  Fevers,  diarrlueas, 
dysenteries,  vomitings  and  spaHmii,  then  pre^'ail,  and  the  mortality  is  great. 
The  lemporature  uf  the  air  at  thi^  pUcc,  is  so  uniformly  betwceii  20'  and 
32*^  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  that  the  people  compluiiu  of  cold  when 
the  thermometer  suddenly  falls  to  *2S^  or  2^",  At  Cartha^ena,  the  rainy 
aejison  lasts  from  May  to  November.  From  April  to  Deremlwr,  the 
beats  are  so  terrible  and  destructive,  when  the  black  vomit  prevails.  At 
Santa  Martlia,  the  climate  is  more  cool  and  healthy.  At  Popayan,  in  the 
interior,  the  driest  mouths  are  June,  July,  ami  August,  when  the  south 
winds  blow  from  the  snowy  niounitaiii»  uud  paramo  of  I'urasi.  On  the 
table-land  from  Quito  lo  Popaynn,  it  may  be  said  to  he  an  eternal  spring, 
the  temperature  being  uniform  duririt;  the  whole  year,  notwithstanding 
that  violent  storms  of  thnnder  and  lightning  fretpiently  occur.  At  Bogota, 
the  climate  is  unexpectedly  cold  considering  its  latitude,  hut  still  it  may 
be  almost  deemed  a  perpetual  spring.  On  the  declivity  of  the  Andes, 
from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  in  height,  a  soft  spi-in^  temperature  perpetually 
reigns,  never  varying  moro  than  seven  or  eii;ht  degrees  of  Falirenheil. 
Tlu>  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  equidly  uukjiown,  the  mean  heat  of  the 
whole  year  being  from  68  to  70  degrees." 

•  Uil4tr  th«  equator,  it  liiw  Ikm-u  calcuUt^fl,  that  htmt  ntiAT  the  irrrfHlrial  snrfHoe, 
dlndnlslwi  one  degree  of  Fahrt>nhcH's  wale  for  i-vrry  Siit  fpct  of  pcrpMwiicubir  t>lf  vntlon. 
At  10,000  ffol  of  devntlon,  one  ili^m  of  hoat  w  ii»»t  for  every  ftl7  fwi ;  iiiid  at  thu 
hcifcht  of  i!0,000  frt't,  om?  <li>>;rpr  ts  lu«l  for  erery  318  fwL  •  Tha  mean  ti<niprmturv  of 
tho  tiiblf-lHiitl  is  ihi' fiiUowhiK  : — at  Quito,  6fl" ;  Boffou  (¥!'' t>' ;  Ixya,  (»<»"(>  ;  rii|>nviMi. 
€*b"  (>,  whiUt  nl  <:«nu.iui  it  W7if  Mr,  and  at  Vdlciu-ia  7H"  8i>.  On  the  \Amuh  u(  iUk 
Oriiiorti,  flrvuhMl  at  WH>  fwt,  though  thr  hijth  tein|wraturf>  in  1 16"  of  Kahrfiiht-it^  yi-t  the 
Biwtiuin  tvmiMTuture  iti  rH*i£&.  Th*  uwjui  heat  of  the  IWIHc  r-mut  U  )^'  II  .  luid 
thatofthc  Ailanlic  cowt  HS*r*ti.     Thr  mew\  h«t  of  th*  interior  U  80^  67,  thHtoflho 

pJsin  of  Vfjir/ufU  WiiR  wr  V.     We  biive  thus  three  cUmatrv,  th»i  ol  ibe  oouta^  tb« 

tMcrior,  juid  the  high  tabk-lMkdi, 
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The  •hwnBtion  of  tnonntoins  aud  valleys  ppculiar  to  the  nortliem 
ptrtii  of  ttiia  coantry,  ocniaioii  a  conifiderable  diveniiity  of  t«iii|M.'rature; 
and  the  vpi^rtaMe  prodaction!t  of  di*)taiit  cuuiUriL^t),  liero  meetinj^  with 
a  consreniftl  climale,  are  frequently  found  concentrated  within  a  com- 
poraiively  small  compass.  At  inierralSf  rich  ralleys  open,  and  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  the  tinest  trees.  In  travelling 
from  the  coast  to  tlie  interior,  Enroppans  experience  a  great  and  en- 
livening change  from  the  hot  air  of  the  level  plains  to  the  pure  and  cool 
air  prevalent  in  the  mountainous  regions.  Ttius,  from  the  elevated  city 
of  Canu-cAs,  thou;cli  sittiated  in  10*  ST  N.  lat.  the  highest  range  of  the 
thennomrter  in  summer  is  85%  and  in  winter  76" ;  aud  the  minimum 
of  beat  in  winter  i^  5'i"  of  Falirenheit.  From  difference  of  situation, 
tlie  mean  annual  temperature  of  Cumana  is  six  degrees  of  the  centigrade 
thermometer  hotter  than  Caraccas  ;  and  tho  iidiabit&nts  shiver  nritli  cold 
when  the  temperature  is  73  degn»es  of  Falirenheit.  Tliis  excessive  heat 
b  caa!^e<l  by  the  reverberation  of  the  soil  partly  stripped  of  vegetation,  and 
its  low  situation.  The  seasons  here  are  divided  into  winter  and  summer, 
which  may  be  more  properly  de>4igiiated  the  dry  and  wet  season.  Ouring 
the  former,  tlie  plains  are  parched  with  excessive  heat,  the  grass  withers 
lo  the  rootA,  and  the  soil  becomes  hard  and  baked ;  the  cattle,  enveloped 
in  the  <]aytime  with  clouds  of  dnsl^  run  panting  with  oppressive  thirat; 
but  the  more  sagacious  mule,  with  his  hoof  cautiously  thrusts  aside  the 
prickles  of  the  water-melon,  and  sucks  a  refreshing  beverage.  The  rainy 
season  commences  in  April,  and  continues  to  November ;  it  is  calculated 
by  Depons,  that  one  day  with  another,  it  rains  three  hours  each  day,  and 
ofiener  in  the  evening  than  iu  the  morning.  The  quantity  of  nun  which 
(alts  during  the  aeaaon,  in  Venezuela,  Guiana,  and  Cumana,  is  nearly 
equal ;  and  the  benefits  and  tlisad vantages  are  shared  by  the  mountains, 
valleys,  and  plains.  The  drizzling  rains  of  other  ;iones  are  never  felt 
here  ;  nor  can  we  who  dwell  in  the  temperate  regions,  form  a  just  notion 
of  the  vast  and  sudden  rains  of  tropical  cUmea, — those  aqueoan  discharges 
precipitating  themselves  like  water-spouts,  and  producing  more  moisture 
iu  a  simple  day  than  the  rains  of  Europe  in  six.  Tim  etfecU  of  these  rains 
in  overflowing  llic  country  have  been  noticed,  when  trenting  of  the  inunda- 
tiotis  of  the  Ortwnoko.  The  excessive  humidity  of  tropical  regions,  is  oua 
cause  why  the  rivers  of  South  America  excel  all  others  in  the  immense 
volume  of  their  waters. 

Earthquake*.']  No  country  has  been  more  frequently  visited  with 
deatruciive  earthquakes  than  the  coast  of  the  Caraccas.  To  attempt  to 
■nign  the  physical  canso  of  this  frequency  would  be  vain,  as  the  cauNe  of 
cnthquakes  is  stilt  involved  in  obscurity.  The  city  and  province  of 
Cumana,  seem  to  be  tlie  quarter  where  these  are  felt  in  tlie  greatest  rio- 
leuce-  They  are  connected  with  thoite  ol'  the  West  Indies,  and  are  even 
•mpected  of  having  some  connexion  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the 
Andes.  The  great  earthquake  which  deHtroye<l  so  many  cities  and  villages 
in  the  plain  of  Quito,  in  February,  1797,  was  followed  by  a  visitation 
equally  rlestructive,  at  Cumana,  on  the  14ih  of  December,  the  same  year. 
At  the  same  [>eriod,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Antilles  were  alarmed 
by  hhocks  whicli  continued  eight  months ;  and  the  volcano  of  Goadaloape 
threw  out  pumice  stones,  ashes,  aud  gusts  of  sulphureous  vapoura.  In 
the  CamcciLs,  as  in  Peru  and  Chili,  the  shocks  follow  the  course  of  the 
shore,  and  extend  hut  little  inland.  They  are  generally  prece<led  by 
mbtcmneou^  noises.    Tlic  earthquake  of  1766  vru  \)tecc<\c^\iN  ^^vo^cx 
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of  15  months'  contnraance ;  the  whole  nf  the  honnes  were  OTerwhelmwi  in 
the  spore  of  a  few  minute«,  and  the  »«h(»ck8  were  hourly  repeated  duriag 
14  months.  In  several  parts  of  the  provinre  of  Cumana,  the  earth  opened 
aiid  threw  oat  sulphureous  waters,  especiiiliy  in  a  plain  two  leases  east 
of  Carinco,  kno^vii  hy  the  name  of  *  the  hollow  ground,'  because  eutirwly 
nndermined  by  hot  sprint:*?.  The  year  1 794  was  remarkable  for  a  visita- 
tion of  the  same  sort.  The  shocks  of  17G6  and  ITQ*,  were  mere  hori- 
arontal  oecillations:  but  on  the  above-mentioned  disastrous  I4th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1797,  the  shocks  were  vertical ;  and  for  the  first  time,  the  motion 
was  felt  by  tho  heaving  up  of  the  giound.  More  than  four-fitihs  of  the 
tity  were  ^entirely  dentroyed ;  and  the  sliockt  attended  by  a  very  loud 
BubtorraneoaB  noise,  resembled  the  explosion  of  a  mine  at  a  great  depth. 
Happily,  the  most  violent  shook  wan  preceded  by  a  slight  undulating 
motion,  bo  that  the  g^-eater  part  of  the  people  escaped  to  the  streets,  and  tt 
small  number  only  of  those  perished  who  had  assembled  in  the  diurches. 
A  most  awful  visitation  of  this  kind  took  place  in  the  province  of  Vene- 
asucla,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1812.  The  ethock  was  flight  at  6rst,  but  it 
increased  iluring  the  space  of  a  minute,  and  terminated  in  a  sharp  and 
jerking  motion,  which  iu  the  course  of  two  seconds  laid  Guayra,  Caraccas, 
St  Carlos,  Barquisimcto,  and  many  other  towns  in  ruins.  In  Guayra 
above  1,500  persons  perished,  and  altogether  more  than  12,000  persona 
lost  their  lives  in  this  terrible  catastrophe,  which  happened  upon  Holy 
Thursday.  The  total  rain  of  the  city  of  Camocaa,  preceded  the  explosion 
of  the  Suflfriere  volcano,  in  the  island  of  St  Vincenta,  just  35  days, — 
a  frefi)i  proof  of  the  extraordinary  connexion,  between  these  earthquakes 
and  those  of  the  West  India  Islands ;  for  the  Sulfriere  bad  emitted  no 
fismea  since  1718,  till  April,  1812,  when  the  eruption  was  preceded  by 
repeated  earthquakes  for  1 1  mouths. 

SuU  and  PToduce.^  There  are  few  countries  on  the  globe  where 
Nature  has  been  more  prodigal  of  her  favours  than  Colombia.  Tliia  fer- 
tility and  beauty  of  verdure  which  always  delight  the  eye,  is  owing  partly 
to  its  tropical  climate,  and  in  no  small  de^e  to  the  innumerable  fiuo 
rivers  whiclt  pour  forth  their  fructifying  streams  in  all  directions.  Not  a 
valley  but  has  its  corresponding  river,  whiclj  if  not  large  enough  to  be 
narigable,  is  at  least  sufiicient  to  irrigate  plantations.  The  rivers  on  the 
coa<Tt,  flo^ving  from  tlie  mountains  to  the  sea,  are  generally  strongly  fenced 
in  by  their  high  banks,  and  happily  favoured  by  the  declivity  of  Uieir 
channels,  seldom  oveillow  in  their  progress ;  and  when  they  do,  their  in- 
undations are  neither  long  nor  detrimental.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  which 
6ow  S.  to  the  Oroonoko,  flowing  through  level  grounds,  and  in  tihullow 
beds,  mingle  their  waters  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  lose  all 
appearance  of  rivers  in  the  ireneral  inundation.  In  this  genial  clime, 
Nature  hat  displayed  her  prolific  powers  iu  the  rich  variety  and  spleudid 
profusion  of  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  plants.  Here  is  the  region  of  etenial 
spring;  and  flowers  and  fruits  cluster  the  boughs  in  constant  succebKion. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty,  ilie  variety,  and  grandeur  of  the  forests 
within  this  tropical  region.  Thick  intermingled  trees  of  maje»<lic  port 
and  every  varied  hue  rear  their  lofty  heads,  crowned  with  oflorous  flowers, 
and  spreading  with  umbrageous  and  resplendent  foliage  ;  while  creeping 
plants,  mantling  in  rich  luxuriance,  interlace  tlm  smootli  trunks  with  end- 
less festoons.  Deu$e  woods  of  this  compoMtion,  interrupted  only  by  some 
riveiTs,  spread  over  a  space  of  more  tlian  1,500  miles,  from  the  aliures  of 
the  Oroonoko  to  those  of  the  Maraiiou.     It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroo- 
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noko,  pjipcrially^i  tliat  Katurc  in  bphi'UI  in  all  her  bpneficent  and  mnjostic 
^iTftndeur,  c»]»ti ruling  the  eye  of  the  naturalist  by  the  profiuion  and  variety 
of  her  prodarlions.  Itn  banka,  and  those  of  its  tributary  watore,  are 
corerrd  witli  a  rioh  mouM,  of  vjat  deptli  and  amazing  fertility,  and  cun- 
■iRntly  increuMin^  by  the  annua)  depoititiunK  of  tliu  tuundalion(<,  but  cun- 
demned  to  bo  choked  by  ilti  own  exuberance  and  the  indolence  of  loan  ; 
ftt  other  tiiues,  the  immenae  plains,  coverrnl  with  excellent  pasture,  enahli; 
the  observer  to  cast  his  eyee,  fiaii^ed  with  beiiig  confined  by  forests,  over 
a  verdure  that  l>oun<U  his  horixon  for  the  upace  of  20  or  30  leaches. 

The  foreKtJt  are  rlutlied  with  every  species  of  wood  to  he  found  in  the 
Antillefl,  besides  a  great  many  peculiar  to  thems«'lves.  The  u^ni  exten- 
iive  dockfi  might  be  supplied  fur  a^es  from  the  muuntvns  of  Parin,  with 
timber  of  the  tinmt  quality  ;  and  carpentcm  and  caUiiict-makerN  tiud  Huch 
variety  of  materials  for  tlteir  different  pur|>ows,  that  their  principal  ditBculty 
in  to  innke  a  Helection.  The  pardillo^  cc*dar,  and  black,  yelfow^  and  red 
ebony,  are  very  common  in  tlie  foresta ;  but  maliojE!;any  ia  ueither  ao  abun- 
dant nor  8o  fine  att  in  Spaniith  St  Dumint^o;  yet  in  richness  and  in  variety 
of  colouring,  no  innhugany  can  vie  with  the  muzo  or  the  chwai'andaj  a 
native  of  Camcca^,  which^  when  properly  polished,  posseHses  a  degree  of 
beauty,  which  no  species  of  tind>er  can,  perhaps,  exceed.  For  works 
which  require  tim(>er  of  extraordinary  hardness,  they  employ  iron-wood, 
or  red  ebony,  which  \&  still  harder.  The  oaks  on  the  slope  of  tlie  Andea 
never  deacend  below  an  elevation  of  5,500  feet  ;  beyond  tlie  limit,  of 
9,2(H)  feel,  lai^e  trees  of  every  kind  disappear.  No  fira  are  to  be  found 
in  the  mountains  of  South  America  between  tlie  tropics,  though  they  are 
very  abundant  in  NortJi  America.  The  upper  limit  of  tree^^  on  the  Andes 
of  Quito,  is  (according  to  Humboldt)  at  the  elevation  of  1 1,026  fo«t,  and 
4,122  feet  below  tlie  limit  of  perpetual  snow, — a  remarkable  difference 
this  from  tliose  of  Mexico,  in  20"  N.  lat.,  where  tlie  pines  reach  an  ele- 
vation of  13,123  feet,  or  within  1,968  feet  of  tlie  line  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  gra-ssps  clothe  the  ground,  at  an  elevation  of  from  18,500  to  15,100 
feet;  and  from  tliiti,  to  the  regions  of  ice  and  snow,  the  oidy  plants  visible 
are  tlie  lichen,  vvliicb  coven  the  face  of  the  rocks,  and  seems  even  to 
penetrate  under  the  snow,  llie  dying  woods  of  the  eastt^m  districts  are 
superior  to  tliosc  of  Campeachy;  and  the  raaliogany  of  I'anamn  exG«la 
all  otliera.  Fruit  trees  are  abundant,  and  very  productive.  The  chirim&jfa 
of  Popayan  sometimes  weighs  10  or  12  Ibs^  llie  famed  balsam  of  Tola 
is  so  called  from  s  villaf^e  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cartliagena.  The  best 
cochineal  is  from  St^'amoso.  A  varnish,  called  mopamopa-,  is  the  resin 
of  a  tree  in  the  district  of  Pastos,  and  »aid  to  equal  the  Chinese.  The 
only  wood  6t  for  dying,  which  lias  yet  been  found  in  Caraccas,  is  the 
Brazil  wood  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  forests  of  this  favoured  country 
bsve  been  so  little  explored,  tliat  their  treasures  are  very  little  known. 
The  quantity  of  sarsaparilla  prodnceil  here,  is  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  con«umptinn  of  all  Kurope.  Sassafras  and  tiqnorice  abound  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tnixillo.  Squills  are  found  on  the  sea-beach  of  Lagunetas  ; 
storax,  in  the  jurifidictioo  of  Coro ;  cansia,  in  almost  every  pare  of  the 
country ;  and  ^a^ac,  on  the  coast.  Ah«?s  are  iiiised  in  Carora.  A 
species  of  quinquina,  or  Jesuits'  bark,  is  found  in  the  mountains.  In 
short,  thtt  pharmacopa*ia  of  both  continents  might  be  supplied  from  the 
vegetable  stores  of  Colombia.  V^aoilla  is  produced  in  gival  abundance, 
especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Tuy.  Its  worth  is  about  £5  sterling,  |»er 
lb.;  nnd  the  province  of  Venezuela  migbt,  trith  aome 'AUvY^\.\\)Tv^W'nA!^v 
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to  produce  20,000  \hs.  of  this  pUni  annually.     Wild  roRhineal  grows" 
great  (^uatuitiea*  in  the  departments  of  Coro,  Carura,  and  Truxillo. 

The  gtuitlua  bamboo  was  found  by  MeB8i-8  l-Iamboldt  and  Bonpland, 
on  mountains  to  th»  height  of  8G0  fathoms ;  and  what  is  ^till  more  re- 
ainrkable,  these  mountain-tr»eti,  though  f^rowing  upon  a  soil  equally  damp, 
contained  mure  water  than  those  of  the  level  country.  In  mor»  elevated 
regions  the  tree  grown  separately  in  the  thickets ;  but  in  the  plainfl,  and 
to  the  lieight  of  400  faihomB,  it  forma  extensive  wooda.  The  bamboo 
belongs  to  the  plants  that  ^ow  in  society.  The  American  bamboos  ren- 
der the  same  oervicea  in  tlie  new  world  as  thoae  of  the  Eaat  ludieH  in  the 
old.  Whole  houses  are  buih  of  the  bajnbus  guadia.  The  oldest  and 
tliicke*4t  trunks  are  employed  for  the  ualU ;  the  loof  is  formed  with  the 
bmaller,  and  these  are  covered  with  the  yuunjr  branchci^  that  have  leaves. 
The  doors  and  household  furniture  aUo  are  made  of  bamboo.  The  ad- 
rantogea  which  cause  the  Americiuis  to  prefer  the  use  of  the  bamboo 
to  that  of  tlie  hanl  wood  of  the.  lofty  trees  which  everywhere  grow  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  habitations,  con^tist  in  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
felled  and  wrought,  in  its  durability,  and  the  coolness  enjoyed  in  houses 
constructed  with  it,  owiiii^  to  the  fiee  current  of  air  which  they  atford. 

The  cacao^  or  chucohite  tree,  U  a  principal  agiicultural  production  of 
the  Caraccas.  TIuh  tree  dreads  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  and  is  protected 
by  trees  of  a  taller  growth.  This  iudi^c^nous  production  naturally  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  early  settlers,  and  was  soon  adopted  as  one  of  their 
favouiite  aliments ;  and  in  the  mother-countr)',  the  relish  for  chocolate 
bet^amc  so  strung,  that  it  was  regartied  as  more  indispensable  than  even 
breuil.  Plantations  of  it  were  acconlingly  nmltiplied  here  ;  and  the  con- 
genial soil,  realizing  the  utmost  hopes  of  the  planters,  yielded  crops  equally 
abundant  and  excellent.  The  cacao  of  Caruccas  and  Mngdalona  is  superior 
to  all  others,  e3u;ept  that  of  Soconosco,  in  Guatemala,  to  which  only  it  is 
inferior. 

Cacao  continned  the  princi|>al  article  of  cultivation  till  1771-,  when  the 
culture  of  indigo  was  introduce<l;  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the 
soil  was  equally  adapted  for  rearing  it.  Most  of  the  new  plantations 
were,  thei*efore,  prepared  fur  thitt  new  species  of  cultivation ;  and  immense 
plains,  till  then  neglected,  were  soon  covered  with  plnntntioiis  of  this  valuable 
article.  The  valleys  of  Aragoa — where  it  <ras  first  cultivated — displayed 
an  unexampled  rapidity  of  increase ;  the  profits  derived  from  its  cultiva- 

ftion,  and  the  gi'eat  concourse  of  cultivators  and  traders,  occasioned  villages 
to  spring  up  as  if  by  enchantment  in  the  desert,  and  caused  many  towns, 
M  Maracay,  \1ttoria,  and  Talmeuia  (before  decayed),  to  aesume  the 
character  and  consistence  of  cities.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  has 
extended  from  the  valleys  of  Arragoa  to  the  S.W'.  as  far  as  Varinas ;  and 
both  in  raising  and  preparing  the  indigo  for  exportation,  the  pluuters  here 
excel.  Tlic  annual  mean  exports  of  indigo  from  1747  to  1778^  by  way 
of  La  Gnayra,  was  20,000  lb.  In  I7i*(>,  they  had  gi-adually  risen  to 
740,000  lb.,  exclusive  of  the  contraband  trade  winch  is  supposed  to  have 
amounted  to  160,000  lb.  more-  The  total  produce  of  Venezuela,  in  the 
most  prosperous  times,  was  40,000  arrobas  (or  a  million  of  pounds),  tlie 
value  of  which  exceeded  1,250,000  dollars.  Tlmt  of  Guatemala  did  not 
exceed  60,000  arrobas.  But  the  East  India  Company,  which,  m  178G, 
did  nut  draw  from  its  vast  possessions  more  than  260,000  Ih.,  sold  in 
London,  in  1810,  upwards  of  5,600,000  lb. 

Cotton,  though  au  indigenous  production,  wa:)  so  much  neglected  that 
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tUI  I782t  aboat  100  planU  formed  the  largest  plantatioa. '  The  bucgms 
of  the  indigo- plantations,  liowerer,  indnced  the  planters  at  length  to  make 
Uie  same  experiment  on  cotton,  and  the  refiait  was  so  flattering,  that  the 
cottou-plaut  soon  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  valleys  of  Aragoa,  Va- 
lencia, Arauri,  Barquisemeto,  Varinaa,  Cumana,  and  eeveral  other  places 
in  the  government. 

The  culture  of  cotTec  was  introduced  in  1784-.  The  quantity  raised  is 
still,  however,  inconsiderable,  a^,  independpnt  of  the  internal  ronsuniption 
it  does  not  exceetl  1,000,000  lbs.  annually;  and  less  atteatiou  is  paid  to 
its  culture  and  preparation,  as  well  as  in  gatberiog  the  crops,  than  to  cacao 
and  indigo. 

Su;i^r  U  aUo  cultivated,  but  in  the  CaraccaB  it  enjoys  only  a  secondary 
importance,  as,  independent  of  home-consumption,  scarcely  any  of  it  is 
exported.  The  amount  of  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  province,  fur- 
nishes a  satisfactory  solution  of  tliis.  The  whole  population  of  the  Carac- 
cas,  without  exception  of  colour,  rank,  or  pedigree,  make  it  the  principal 
article  of  their  food.  An  intoxicating  beverage,  called  guarapo,  of  which 
all  classes,  cspedally  the  inferior  orders,  are  passionately  fond,  is  produced 
by  the  fermentation  of  sugar  in  water.  In  the  banquets  of  the  rich,  con- 
fectionary holds  the  most  distinguished  place.  These  desserts  consist 
sooielimes  of  200  or  300  di.shes  of  sugars,  tastefully  arranged,  and 
moulded  into  every  shape  that  can  excite  the  admiration  of  the  company; 
there  is  not  a  single  negro  whose  genera!  meal  does  not  consist  of  a  little 
cacao  boiled  in  water,  and  a  large  lump  of  coarse  sngar  which  he  c&ts  as 
bread.  Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  soil,  however,  the  sugar, 
from  want  of  due  care  and  skill  in  the  difTtTent  stages  of  its  preparation, 
is  much  inferior  in  crystallisation  and  wluteness  to  that  of  other  countries. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  under  tfie  old  regime  was,  as  in  Mexico,  a 
royal  monopoly  subject  to  the  control  of  a  director-general.  It  is  still  a 
state  monopoly  ;  anil  its  cuhivation  \n  restricted  to  certain  districts  and 
fertain  persons,  particularly  in  the  enrirons  of  the  charming  lake  of  Valen- 
cia, where  the  tobacco  plantations  employ  about  lo,000  persons. 

Other  agricultural  productions,  as  maize,  potatoes,  plantains,  j/vcas^ 
Cttras,  and  ignames,  are  reared  in  great  al>undancc  in  this  genial  climate, 
especially  the  last,  which  is  a  root  of  such  magnitude  as  sometimes  to 
weigh  25  lbs.  Still,  however,  amidst  all  this  exuberance  of  nature,  agri- 
culture is  so  imperfectly  known,  and  so  languidly  pursued,  from  the  indo- 
lence of  the  Spanish  colonists,  tliat  not  the  ihousandtli  part  of  those  pro- 
ductions which  this  favoured  spot  might  easily  yield,  is  raised.  A 
traveller  is  astouiiihed  at  finding  the  plantaiioas  of  a  country,  perhaps  the 
most  lovely  and  luxuriant  in  the  world,  so  trifling  aiul  unproductive  ;  a 
planter  is  thought  rich,  whose  annual  income  id  from  £1)00  to  £1000 
sterling ;  nor  are  there  twenty  plantations  in  the  whole  country  which 
yield  more.  So  little  attention  is  paid  to  agricnlture  in  the  province  of 
Choco,  to  the  W.  of  the  Cauca,  beiweeu  Antioquia  and  Dorien,  that  it  still 
remains  nearly  in  the  same  uncultirated  stato  as  when  first  discovered — 
a  thick  impervious  forest,  without  pasturage  and  without  roods.  Tlif) 
price  of  necessaries  was  so  exorbitant  here,  when  Hqmboldt  wrote,  that 
North  American  flour  sold  from  £14,  8j,  to  £20,  5^.  sterling  per  bofrei; 
the  maintenance  of  a  muleteer  cost  ^.  Gd.  or  &r.  9t/,  daily ;  ami  the  price 
of  a  cwt.  of  iron  was  sometimes  £9  sterling.  Tim  miserable  state  of  ibings 
vvas  chiefly  owing  to  a  population  wliich  consumed  without  producing. 

A  number  of  causes  co-operate  to  produce  tliis  backward  state  of  things, 
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liiroii^oiit' ColomUK, — mn  tlie  Trmnt  of  cmpiud.  tiid  tite  MiltMi)Q#nt 'liS|[li 
laMfMt  of  monry,  an<l  ihp  numhrr  of  ninrlGrU|S:M  with  Vrhtch  cvpn-  phinia* 
tioii  in  mnrc  or  Iihm  hnrtlpiird.  Sadi  is  the  pride  of  the  SpamanN,  that 
)iow<*rer  poor  ihry  rralfy  an*,  thry  muNt  still  mnintain  tlic  appcmranrr  of 
Wi'allh,  which  of  rtmn»p  finhiortii  th*m  to  great  emhnnwfmenti.  The 
piout  le^acioA  and  prehcndfi  with  which  many  estate*)  are  encumbered,  ra 
annthor  MTioijn  (ibAtntle  to  n^rinniturc.  '^Iht'sp,  aecamulatlng  from  (pene- 
nilion  To  ^fneration*  cannot  he  hou^t  up  hy  pajnuent  of  tho  capital,  and 
thi>  planter  in  thuii  krpt  under  uhlij^tion  io  pny  the  intprrf^t.  l*jitatrs  thns 
cncumbercil  Rru  very  often  ftoquestr&tcd  ;  and  pas^  uith  the  same  chnrgrm 
to  anotlier  pUuit<*r,  who  is  threatened  with  the  same  fate.  An  ordononct; 
wiMi,  Iwwercr,  enacted  iu  1802,  against  ftiich  ptons  donations.  Another 
evil  is  the  CArutesancss  of  the  planten  themaptves,  who  b«ing  too  pruud  to 
tnke  th«  mann^pment  of  their  plantations  into  their  owni  hands,  generally 
commit  thpni  tn  ovrrseerN  ;  residing  in  tot^m**,  tmd  living  above  their  in- 
come, they  foldoni  visit  their  plantations  itwve  once  n-year.  The  few 
plfLUtntioiiM  that  pronper,  ari>  those  conducted  by  the  proprietors  tlientselre:«. 
Another  ohHtncIu  to  coluninl  prosperity  under  tho  old  regime,  was  ttie 
pn»».ion  for  pulilir  employmrnts.  So  strong  was  it,  thht  the  prospect  Af 
unhoundiu]  Wfnltfi  front  ii  tnrgo  and  rirli  plantation,  could  not  induce  a 
Spaniard  to  rplinquinh  his  det(in<  of  military  rank,  n  place  in  the  tiiiancea, 
a  juditiul  ofbre,  ur  the  croas  of  an  onler  ;  men  uccnstonipil  to  such  stupid 
•mbition  ntu  nrvrr  stunp  to  manner  the  concerns  of  a  plantation.  "  Yet,** 
aays  a  lute  Irnvi^ller,  ''  the  agriculturist  in  this  country  has  an  excellent 
rieihod  of  availing  him'«-elf  of  rhe  services  of  hi«  slaves,  almost  free  of  any 
cxpense>  ICnrh  man  or  family  receives  a  certain  ])ortion  of  land,  called  n 
rnniico,  which  he  cnhivaipn  for  his  own  support;  for  this  purpOHe  he  is  left 
At  libeity  a  day  in  enih  week.  A  taste  for  Imsbandry  is  hereby  acquli'vd, 
which  in  the  end  is  benefirinl  to  tho  estate.  Five  days  are  devoted  to  the 
kacifttftrt^  and  on  Sundhy  they  are  again  fr«e.  After  bearing  mass,  in  which 
they  are  vbrv  punctilious,  tho  rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  dancing,  a 
recrvatiuti  uWh  the  bhicks  ai'e  passionately  fond  of." 

Aimnui  /ViwiMr/in/i,v.J  'Ibis  cotttitrj'  iibotinds  in  every  variety  of  the 
antninl  kingdom.  In  \\u>  province  of  Venexuela  alone  in  17s7,  according 
to  l^talla,  the  number  of  horned  cattle  was  64-IM33  ;  of  hm-»ps,  144.i^GtJ; 
muten.  7,5,M  ;  beftidpFt  sheep  and  goats  innumerable.  The  number  itf 
horned  Cuttle  have,  however,  since  declined,  from  the  great  demand  for 
latlow  mid  hides,  whiih  rauNtMl  un  indi^i-riminate  slaughter  of  these  ani mala; 
Ml  that  their  number,  in  18t>0,  according  to  Depons,  amounted  only' to 
VOO.ddO;  the  horses  iHO.OtHi;  and  the  mules.  9tVX>Li ;  both  lhi»»e  latter 
aiv  rui«i'il  chiefly  for  ciponaiibn  to  ihv  other  states.  Cattle  are  ei|ua|ty 
niimeroAa  in  ih«  other  proWnrrn ;  bat  in  Cumana,  where  the  immenae 
pastures  annually  rvaretl  vaVt  (tuudicii<,  tlie  commons  have  been  so  ravaged 
of  late  yrart  l>y  nunUTfm'^  ."t*-  ■  '  «  robl>ers,  that  in  thefi«  districts  tlu^  in- 
habitanu   can    with    dlHu  <-mr  atiimal  fobd.     The  capuchins  of 

Guiana  art*  distin^ui>hed  by  it-'-  ncahh  in  cattle,  fed  on  the  plains  of  the 
Orounoko,  aniouuting  to  inorv  tfijii  l.lO.OOUhiiid.  Throughout  tile  whole 
province  of  (iuayai]ud,  takl  nttinbrrs  of  caille  are  Tfared,  e«pecially  wlwre 
there  are  mountatttotY^  tracts  to  aflVird  a  t^ttvat  during  ^he  inuudatioua ; 
these  are  hrou.  when  the  land  i«  thy.  and  fattened   on  a  plant 

called  pamak<  m^c  barley  in  its  btude,  and  which  grows  in  such 

luxuriance,  a^  r  thw  plaias,  even  to  tlie  height  of  aefan  or 

eight  frri.     i\  .  ,  1  that  moat  of  the  domcatic 
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as  tlie  bull,  the  cow,  the  asa^  l1»€  sheep,  kc.  which  have  been  iinporttid 
from  Europe,  and  Buffered  to  nm  wild  on  tlie  savannalis  of  Guiaua,  and 
on  the  hankn  of  tlie  Oroonoko  and  ila  confluent  Htreamw,  greatly  de^euerute 
both  in  size  and  flettfi^  in  conHcqueiico,  it  ih  conjecuired,  of  tJie  per])ctual 
peiDpirntion  to  which  tbey  are  oxposed,  and  the  coarseneM  of  tlio  grass  o^ 
which  they  feed.  The  nheep  are  remarkably  diminutive,  and  their  wool 
is  convert<Hl  into  long  hair.  The  hogn,  on  the  contrary,  are  large  and  fat, 
and  Bnperior  to  those  of  Europe.  The  goats  are  large  and  beaulUol 
animala,  and  comnion  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

As  to  wild  aiiimaU,  the  tapir,  the  jaguar,  and  puma,  are  well  known. 
Of  these  the  Jaguar  is  the  largeut  and  luoet  ferocious.  Tliough  not 
striped  like  the  tigrer,  hut  npotted,  yet  it  is  generally  denominated  the 
Amerirnn  tiger,  and,  lilfe  its  Asiatic  namesake,  is  a  most  dreadful  aiumal. 
Humboldt  mentions,  that  while  he  was  in  the  C'araccas,  he  aaw  the  ekina 
of  two  jagiiam,  in  size  nearly  eijual  to  those  of  Bengal.  Ulloa  relates, 
that  in  passing  from  Quito  to  liie  Pacific,  he  saw  many  Inilians  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Knmeraldos,  who  had  been  lamed  by  these  animals,  and  that  ten 
or  twelve  Indians  had  been  torn  to  pieceK  by  them  two  or  three  yearn 
before.  They  are  not  numerous,  but — aa  Ulloa  remarks — one  or  two  of 
Uiem  ore  suificient  to  denolate  a  whtde  fouiitrv>  The  puma  like  the  itop, 
rarely  attacks  man,  and  is  smaller  than  \m  neighbour  of  Africa.  The 
cougar  ifl  equally  ferocious  with  the  jngunr,  hut  not  ko  thick  and 
strong.  There  are  two  or  three  species  ot"  wild  catn,  but  they  are  little 
dangerous.  Wild  boars  and  deer  are  common.  The  ant-eater  is  a  moat 
extraordinary  animal,  often  weigliing  from  150  to  200  IbB.,  and  measuring 
eight  feet  from  the  snout  to  the  tip  of  tlie  tail.  It  has  a  small  head  covered 
with  hair  ns  soft  as  velvet,  and  a  tail  immciutely  large,  flat,  and  covered 
with  long  hair  like  that  of  a  horse,  and  a^t  strong  as  the  bristles  of  a  hog, 
with  which  during  a  Nliower,  or  when  asleep,  he  covers  his  whole  body. 
His  feet  are  aruieil  with  long  claws,  ^vitli  which  he  can  defend  himself 
against  any  dog,  Einct  even  agaiiist  the  tiger,  and  never  quits  \m  hold  wliile 
he  has  life.  He  ha»  a  Jong  slender  tongue  rencmhling  a  worm,  sometimes 
near  two  feet  long,  and  always  moistened  with  saliva  of  n  sweetish  taste  ; 
this  he  thrusts  into  the  ants'  nestft,  who  settle  upon  it  in  crowds,  when  he 
drawa  it  into  his  mouth,  and  devours  tbcm.  Ants  are  extremely  numerous 
in  Guiana,  and  prove  very  destructive  to  the  stores,  especially  of  sugar  in 
ihe  plantations.  Their  immemw  nests  of  bkck  earth  built  on  the  trunks 
oi  trees,  are  ofteti  so  ttigh  as  to  resemble  black  bears  at  n  distance ;  and 
the  hillocks  on  the  ground,  are  sometimes  16  feet  high,  and  nearly  100 
f«et  in  circumference.  Some  of  xlwae  ants  are  above  an  inch  long,  and 
CMae  great  pain  by  their  bite.  A  small  kind,  called  the  hre  ant,  which 
ffiM  in  great  numbers,  causes  a  sensation  like  that  proceeding  from  boiling 
water.  Insects  are,  to  general,  extremely  numerous.  There  is  a  species 
of  centipe<le,  a  yard  in  length,  whose  bite  is  mortal,  causing  death  in  24< 
hours.  Die  nundjcrs  of  the  insect  tribes  are  prodigious  at  Carthugeua  and 
Guayaquil,  where  it  is  imposbiblu  to  keep  a  caudle  burning  except  in  a 
lantern,  as  it  would  otherwise  be  extinguished  in  a  few  minutes  by  the 
multitudes  flying  around  it.  Bots  are  so  nomerons  at  Carthageoa,  as  to 
cover  the  streets  like  clouds,  and  are  extremely  troublesome. 

Of  ami»hibioiis  animals,  the  cai/mnttf  the  iguana,  the  manaii,  the  liron, 
the  lapaj  and  the  water-dog  are  the  most  remarkable.  The  cayniona  and 
jaguars  often  engage  in  combat  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko.  This 
jaguar  quita  hit  recess  iu  the  woods,  and  w-alkd  along  the  banka  ol  the 
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streams,  where  the  cayman  is  wont  to  bw^k  in  the  solar  rays,  and  watchen 
his  movements.  As  soon  as  he  neea  an  oppurtunity  of  suq)ri!)ing  him,  or 
that  he  is  asleep,  he  sprinEra  on  him  directly^  anil  fastens  his  (aton^  on  bii 
hard  anil  impenetrable  shell.  If  the  cayman  is  young  he  is  lost ;  if  strong', 
he  immediately  darts  into  the  water,  and  drowns  the  tiger,  and  then  takea 
him  in  his  fangs  and  derours  him  on  the  bank. 

But  of  alt  the  animals  ih&t  live  in  the  water,  the  g^motus  electricits^  or 
electric  eel,  called  treniblador  by  the  Spaniards,  and  anguilie  irimblanle  by 
the  French  colonists  of  Guiana,  is  the  most  wonderful,  as  possessing  the 
flingnlar  faculty  of  stunntn^  its  prey  by  an  electricat  shock.  This  eel 
abounds  in  the  rivers  and  Inkes  of  the  low  lands  of  Venezuela,  but  is  most 
^quently  found  in  the  small  Hta^ant  pools,  dtspi^rscd  at  intervals  over 
the  immense  plains  between  the  Apuremid  Oroonoko.  An  old  frequented 
road  near  Uruticu,  has  been  actually  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  danger 
experienced  from  crossing  a  ford,  where  the  mules  were,  from  the  effect 
of  concealed  shocks,  often  paralyzed  and  drowned.  Even  tfic  angler 
Bometimea  receives  a  shock  from  them,  conveyed  alon^  the  wetted  rod  and 
fishing-line.  Tliis  eel  is  of  consideraMe  size,  being  about  six  feet  long. 
The  sensation  whicli  it  occxisions  is  Itighly  painful,  and  leaves  a  numbness 
in  the  parts  affected  ;  it  indeetl  resembles  more  tbe  effect  of  a  blow  on  the 
head,  than  the  shock  of  a  common  electric  discharge.^ 

"  Besides  an  infinity  of  6sh  found  in  the  Oroonoko,  tortoise,  or  turtle," 
Mys  Gumilla,  ''abound  in  such  nurobera,  that  I  cannot  find  words  to  ex- 
press it.  I  doubl  not  but  that  such  as  read  my  account  will  excuse  mo  of 
exaggeration  ;  but  I  can  affirm  ttmt  it  is  as  difficult  to  count  them,  as  to 
count  t])e  sands  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  One  may  judge  of  their 
number,  by  the  amazing  consumption  of  them ;  for  all  the  tribes  contigu- 
ous to  the  river,  and  even  many  who  are  at  a  distance,  (lock  thither  at  the 
season  of  breedings  aud  not  only  finding  sustenance  during  that  time,  but 
carry  off  great  numbers  of  the  turtles  and  their  eggs." 

Minerahgff.2     With   retyped  to  the   Caraccas  and  Guiana,  this  ia  a 

S  Such  a  dreJiiI  of  thli  fish  in  entertaiued  by  the  Indiiiw,  ukI  bo  reliirUnt  are  they 
to  approach  It  when  alive  and  acltve,  that  Humboldt  found  extrrme  dliliculiy  in  pro- 
curing  a  few  of  thoM  eels  to  mm  as  thf.  subject!  of  hix  enprrimcntH.  Kor  this  pxpmia 
purponr,  be  iitopped  Mmn  <Ujra  on  lib  journey  across  the  uTonnabs  to  the  Apure.  at  tbo 
•niiul  town  uf  Calaboao,  in  the  Ticinity  of  whirh  th«y  are  very  ntimeroiiN.  nut  though 
hN  landlord  t(H»k  tbo  utmoat  paina  lo  grniify  hiui,  h*-  was  cunstantly  uiiHiirciiixru). 
Tired  at  last  of  tbess  dcla3r«,  he  resolved  to  proceM  hiuiMlf  to  the  pHnciiml  spot  where 
ttacM  electric  eels  are  foiuid.  He  wa:)  conducted  to  a  pool  of  Ahallow  watf  r«  blagnant 
and  muddy,  but  of  the  heat  uf  7!i^,  and  surruviuded  by  a  r)<^  vrgi^tatlon  of  bree  Indian 
fl«>trec«,  and  sensitive  plants  with  odorouH  finwern.  Here  Hiimboldt  and  Hoiiplartdi 
wdlllWWil  a  apectacle  the  moat  novel  Hinl  rxtranrdinary.  About  30  horwa  oud  muJni 
were  soon  collected  from  the  udjaceut  savannah!*,  where  they  run  wild,  bvinK  vulueil 
at  only  7s.  a-head,  wb<'n  thiir  ownem  happen  tobekimwii.  lliesetbe  Indians hcrnmeil 
in  on  all  •ridea,  and  drove  into  the  mariih,  (hen  prraaiiii;  to  the  edge  of  the  water  o/t 
cUmbiuK  aloug  the  extended  branches  of  the  treea  urmed  with  long  bambiHM  or  har- 
pooiu,  with  loud  criea  they  pushed  the  aninula  forwards,  and  prevented  their  retreat. 
The  gymnotl,  or  rleetrlc  eeis,  roused  from  their  slumbers  by  the  noi«e  and  tumult, 
mounttnl  near  the  tnirfac<',  and  nwimminf(  like  so  many  livid  watiT  Berju-nts,  briskly 
purauril  thi*  ititrudi-ns  ^lidiiifi;  iiniler  thrir  bellies,  and  di't<*bHr);ing  throU|i(h  them  the 
moat  viuleiit  and  repeated  !!ih<nr)u«.  Tht;  huraea,  cvuvuLsfd  Hod  territitil,  their  itiaties 
enct,  and  their  eyes  ftiarlng  with  p^n  and  anguish,  made  uiutvaiUnii  struggles  to  escape. 
In  leaa  than  Ave  minutes,  two  of  them  aunk  and  wens  drowned,  and  victonr  aeemed 
to  deciare  for  the  electric  eeU.  But  their  activity  now  began  to  relax.  Fatigued  by 
■aob  uC^Hlue  of  nervous  energji  they  shot  their  rltvtric  di*^b(l^^en  with  Wmt  tm|uency 
■wl  aflbol;  the  surviving  horaea  gradually  rrrovered  from  the  alioek,  and  Wrtiinr  more 
Goapoaed  and  Tlgoroua ;  until  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  gymnoii  retired  from  Lba 
omlcai,  and  In  such  a  state  of  lanpior  and  complrle  exhaustion,  that  they  were  uosil/ 
drafted  on  shore  bv  meana  of  small  harpoons  fastened  to  jurda. 
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VDMgre  Bubjpct.  Here,  u  in  othpr  parts  of  Spanish  America,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  first  conquerors  was  exchisively  directed  to  the  di»covL'ry  of 
^old  and  mlrer  miiien.  Four  gold  mines  were  at  length  found,  after  a 
long  nearrh,  and  wrought  for  some  time  under  the  name  of  St  Phdipc  de 
Buria  ;  but  they  were  abandoned  in  1554,  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  of 
the  negrocfi  and  natives.  Several  fruitless  attempts  were  mado  to  renew 
the  working  of  these  mines,  till  at  length  they  were  totally  abandoned. 
Another  mine  w&s  discovered  in  tlie  vicinity  of  St  Sebastian  da  lua  Keyes, 
but  was  soon  obliged  to  be  abandoned  by  repeated  inBurrectiouft  of  the 
Indians,  in  the  hut  of  which,  tliey  massacred  all  the  minere^aDd  detnolisfaed 
the  works.  Two  gold  mines  were  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Tuy,  in 
>  1584,  where  the  metal  was  very  abundant  and  of  23  carats  fineness,  but 
'  these  were  also  soon  given  up,  on  account  of  tlie  extreme  uuhealtliiuess  of 
the  situation. 

The  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada  baa  always  been  celebrated  for  the 
abundance  of  its  gold ;  in  Antioquia  and  other  districts,  no  other  money  is 
known.  This  metal  is  generally  obtained  from  the  tavadtros,  or  washing 
places,  established  in  the  altuvious  grounds.  These  lavaderos  art*  situated 
to  the  W.  of  the  central  Cordillera,  in  the  provinces  of  Antioquia  nod  Choco, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cauca,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  South  sea,  in  the  par- 
tido  of  Barbacoas.  The  province  of  Antioquia  contains  mines  of  gold  in 
micaceous  slate,  at  Buritoca.  San  Pi^dro,  and  near  Aimas ;  but  they  arc 
not  wrought  fur  want  of  hoiids.  Gold  is  collected  in  great  abundance  uu 
the  allnvious  grounds  of  Santa  Rosa,  the  valle  de  OrsaH,  and  thu  Vallc  des 
Trinidad.  At  Choco,  the  richest  river  in  gold  is  the  Kio  Andageda; 
which,  with  the  rivers  of  Quito  and  Zitam,  forms  near  the  village  of  Quib- 
do,  the  Rio  Atrato,  or  the  Rivtr  of  Darien.  All  the  ground  between  the 
Andageda,  the  Rio  de  San  Juan,  the  Rio  de  Jamana,  and  the  Rio  de  San 
Atignstin,  is  auriferous.  TEie  largest  piece  of  gold  ever  found  in  Choco, 
weighed  25  lbs.  A  viceroy  of  New  Granadn  brought  with  }iim  to  Europe, 
a  lump  of  pure  gold,  worth  £740  sterling.  "^Flie  number  of  staves  em- 
ployed in  gathering  gold-dust  in  the  district  of  Choco,  amounlt;d  in  1778, 
to  3,054  jwrsons ;  and  in  the  \'alley  of  Cuuca,  8,000  persons.  The  pro- 
vince of  Choco  might  alone  produce  20,000  marks  of  gold  annually,  from 
washing,  if  in  peopling  this  region — the  most  ffrtile  in  New  Ciranada — 
the  government  would  turn  its  attention  to  introduce  and  improve  agri- 
culture. In  IKOl,  when  Humboldt  was  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  total 
produce  of  the  gold-mines  of  the  viceroyalty  wa^  estimated  at  2,500,000 
dollars,  or  £'56:2,500  steriing ;  namely,  2,100,000  dollars,  or  £*472,500 
sterling,  for  the  two  mints  of  Santa  Fe  and  Popayan  ;  and  400,000  dollars, 
or  £90,000  sterling,  as  the  exportation  of  the  ingots  and  wrou^fit  gold.* 
The  total  produce  of  the  gold  of  this  viceroyalty,  coined,  exporttid  in  in- 
gots and  wrought  ptute,  together  with  the  frau<tulent  exportation,  may  be 
esUmated  at  20,800  marks  fine  gold,  or  £U8S,700  sterling. 

Platina,  the  rarest  and  most  infusible  of  all  metals,  and  in  value  next  to 

9  In  addttton  to  tbln,  ronst  ht  sddf?d  lh«  ftandulrnt  ncportatlon  of  th«  gold  of  Choc^ 
wblch  biu  wry  much  iocrenMd,  slnoK  Uia  imvlgntioit  of  thi;  H'lo  AtraUt,  or  Hivrr  of 
Dsrion,  wik  tlfrl<irrd  (rte.  Gold  du«t,  uid  <>ven  iugou,  inHUf»d  of  hAim  rmivvyrd  by 
C»U  or  Mommtx,  to  thr  mints  of  Sonu  Ft  or  Popnyan,  tak^  tli«  direct  road  t«  C»r- 
thafciu  and  rctrlo  hrWa,  whence  tbry  How  into  ihe  iiritiah  colonin.  Tbr  nxnithi  of 
tbc  Alrato  and  Sinu,  Krrve  an  station*  Ibr  HinugKlnm.  According  to  Huinbuldt'i  Int'nr- 
mation  frotu  those  who  deal  in  gold  dtut,  atCArtbagena,  Mompox,  P»^m>  and  Po- 
payan,  be  thirik«  himwir  wnmuitrd  in  eslimating  Uw  iiuugglcd  gold  it  t,bOO  marka, 
L.8)(jO(fS)  Km.  strrling,  UDually. 
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gold,  !•  iololy  prochicetl  ia  Choco  and  UArbacow*  to  the  W.  of  t)i«  fn^ 
utono  intiuiitaiuBi  which  rise  on  tho  wi*flt<,>ni  ImuiUm  of  Uie  Cancn.  Theie 
are  MOino  milieu  of  extremely  n<'h  Hilrrr  in  the  Vc^  do  Supia,  20  leagnea 
dititaut  fruiii  L'arthaf(u,  tu  tJtu  N.  of  Qaobraloma,  belveeu  the  Ceiro  dfe 
Tacon  and  tlio  Cerru  de  Mnrinafion.  TboM  miiieo,  which  supply  both 
gold  and  H\\vor  wero  only  diMcorcred  of  lato.  Thttre  are  also  minen  of 
ciiuiabar.  or  Mulphurmiwl  invrcury,  in  throe*  diflen'nt  placvn ;  namely,  in 
tilt*  province  of  Aiitioi|uia«  in  tiie  ^'alley  oF  Sanlu  Kima,  to  the  uant  of  the 
Cauoi,  in  thn  nKHintuiii  of  QuiiuUu  foriimrly  nivuliuued ;  and  laatty.  in  tJie 
province  ol  Quilu,  hutivstuv  Azotjue  and  Cueiica. 

Ni*w  Cininnda  abounds  in  wlmt  are  rnutinonly  called  ]>ro(-iouH  Htonen,  as 
wnvthyata,  puntausas^  (a  Icind  of  preciuuH  Ntuoo  of  vacioin  rolunni,  witk 
prMna  of  gold  in  llw  interior),  diaimondH^  but  of  a  vury  small  size  ;  with 
jacinths  and  beautiful  gimietit,  turquaitit'H,  gira^iol*!,  obMidian,  and  mapnlaj, 
auullier  little- kuou'n  precious  stoue.  lltere  are  mines  of  beautiful  eme- 
raldut  in  the  diiUicl  uf  Mtuo>  of  a  very  fiuperior  quality.  Mwbo  ia  a 
lown  in  the  district  of  Tuiuca,  iidiabited  by  alniut  ^00  faoiiliea,  wJio  nra 
chiefly  occupied  in  searching;  for  i'oierahls.  In  I7tii,  the  ricoroy  nnlerod 
ibese  uiiues  lo  bo  examiueil ;  and  the  veliiA  which  had  disappfaredf  Imving 
been  found,  the  labour  wat  ordered  to  ha  resumed  on  account  of  the 
royal  tntuiury.  This  ungular  and  celehrate<l  mine  is  in  the  mountain  of 
Itocoi  witliin  throe  leasts  of  Moao,  An<l  bO  Dritiah  iniloa  north  of  Santa 
let'  This  mine  has  for  many  years  supplied  the  world  witH  tbut  precioua 
atone ;  and  the  quantity  must  bo  ^rcat,  when  tlivy  are  worked  at  a  per- 
petual mine.  TItey  are  ^nonilly  in  a  (^^:art  of  pure  white  quarU.  which 
ejihouces  tike  exuunie  delicacy  of  the  ^Teen  colour  ;  but  there  are  example* 
of  their  beiiifl;  found  in  a  fine  grained  irhistm*  like  touchatone.  Tbeve 
Ida  are  called  emeraldn  of  I'era,  though  it  ie  doubtful  if  thaae  aloMi 
over  found  in  that  viceroyalty  ;  antl  thoKo  of  New  Granada,  wen 
erw  celebrated  iu  1740.  when  Ulloa  was  there.  A  diutrict  iu  the  audi- 
ence of  Quito  ia  called  litmeraidtiSf  or  the  country  of  emeraUlHf  from  a 
current  belief  among  the  Spanianlat  that  there  were  minea  of  emeraUb  ia 
this  quarter^  called  the  mines  of  Atturanuis  and  Munta,  hul  thai  they  ors 
carefully  concealed  by  the  Indians. 

Coal  is  a  very  raru  production  iu  thu  Cordillenis.  Thai*  arOi  bowertr, 
boils  of  coal  iu  the  valley  of  Uogotn,  near  Tausa  Cnuoat,  and  ia  the  Cerru 
da  Suhtk  phujea  elevatwl  2,JU0  metreK*  or  H.201  feet  attove  the  level  uf 
tba  aea*  Cepper^mineH  of  a  Aupcrior  quality  are  wronylit  iu  the  viiiiiity 
of  Kirgaa,  wuicJi  be«i<leii  supplying  the  pluntera  with  the  best  material!* 
for  their  boilers,  cylinders  of  mills,  and  other  implomeutH,  furnished  (in 
1804)  171  quintals  for  exportniifln^  and  wliidi  quantity  wotdd  bavo  been 
nach  more  cuoAidorabte  but  for  the  war. 

Salt  is  found  in  ^eat  abundance  alonf^  iho  whole  const  of  Voneaoolai 
and  M  of  a  beautiful  wbiteneu ;  that  from  the  salt-pita  of  Amyo,  or  vata 
of  Gipaquiro,  is  equal  to  any  ia  all  Amenca,  coniisting  of  a  mixture  of 
futoil  and  marine  hall;  but  the  Spaniarda,  with tht-ir accustomed  indolence, 
almoat  entirety  neglect  the  working  ef  it ;  eo  Uukt  not  a  hundredth  part  of 
what  night  bu  protlucod,  is  derived  from  it.  Mineral  waters,  boih  cold 
•ad  hot,  abound  in  the  Caraccas,  and  are  uf  various  qualitien,  m  amnio- 
oiacal,  ferruginouN,  nitrous,  and  uuduluiu.  Soma  of  them  approach  to 
the  boat  of  boiling  water,  eupvdally-  iu  thu  valley  of  Arragoa. 
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CHAP.  IV.— ORIGINAL  INHABITANTS  AND  PHESENT 
POPULATION. 

Hie  ancient  inbabitants  of  Now  Gnuiada  proper, — wktch  forms  bot  a 
■mall  part  of  tliia  exteiuiro  country,  were  the  Mnyxcas,  Panchas^  Nala* 
gatfwtcsy  Mujos,  CoUnof^  and  oth«r  Indian  tnbo«.  Of  these^  the  Mu^'scas 
were,  next  to  the  PeruTians,  Mexicans,  and  NatcheH,  llie  most  civilized 
aavifgesin  alt  Ameiica.  When  the  Spaniards  first  entered  New  Graiuida» 
in  1536,  they  fuund  the  Mayscaa  governed  by  two  elective  princes,  one  of 
whom,  called  the  Zipa,  rMi<led  at  Bogota ;  while  the  Zacqui  was  estab- 
lished at  Tunja.  These  priuL-t^»  were  reined  to  tlieir  rv^peclivu  tliroueu  by 
four  hereditary  electors,  presenting  as  it  vpere  in  miniature  a  type  of  tbe 
German  empire.  The  Muyscas  lived  chieBy  by  agricultare.  The  idea  of 
property  was  introduced  among  them,  iiandcd  down  by  tradition,  and 
obaerved  with  great  care.  They  lived  in  towns  which  might  be  deemed 
cevsiderable  wlien  compared  with  those  in  otlier  parts  of  /Vmerica  ;  Uiey 
were  decently  clothed  ;  and  their  houses  were  much  more  commodioas 
than  those  of  the  small  trifaefl  around  them.  The  effects  of  this  uncommon 
civilieation  were  very  visible.  They  bad  a  regular  fom  of  government ; 
«nd  n  jurisdiction  was  establislied  which  toidc  oogmaanee  of  different 
crimes,  ond  paniHhed  with  rigour.  There  were  other  tribes  in  the  ▼icioity, 
but  much  leufi  advanced  than  the  Muyscas  in  progressive  refinement;  yat 
•till  amongfit  the^e,  the  freedom  and  imlependence  natural  to  the  savage 
■tate  was  much  abridged,  and  their  cacii^ues  had  assauied  extensive  aa- 
tharity.     'Ilie  sun  aiui  moon  were  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  object  of  rali- 

Igioni  worsiiip,  among  tlie  people  of  Bogota.  Their  ecclesiastical  system 
was  more  complete  an<i  regular,  though  less  pure,  titan  that  of  tiie  Natcbei; 
they  hnd  alt«n»,  teinploM,  priests,  Mcrifices,  and  that  long  train  of  cere- 
monies, which  superstition  alwayM  introduces,  wherever  hhe  has  fully 
eiitablislied  her  reign  ;  but  their  religious  rites  were  bloody  and  iuhamau. 
Human  victims  were  offered  to  their  deities ;  and  many  of  their  practices 
nearly  resembled  those  of  the  ferocioua   worshippers  of  lluetzilop(»chUi, 

'The  Muysca  language  is  tl>e  veraacnlar  speech  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Khv 

'Granada.* 


9  From  ui  sniumte  and  cxtpiuirf  compAriMn  uf  the  Muyscos  of  the  upland  of  Uttgotn 
with  thr  JnptincM*  fit  thfir  jfoTernmrnt,  atttroimmicAl  CAtriiflar,  Un|i;UAgr,  aiu)  tmtlilioti^, 
St  has  now  br«'n  ron^iilcriNl  on  very  prubublv  Kruiiiiils,  evt-ii  nppruac-hiug  to  certainty. 
'ihMt  thff  funiit^r  wpTpa  JapaiwMoolimy.  'J'his  r«nr)u!ilon  in  IWuiidpdon  tboolMrrvailoBft 
Mtt'  I-luiiibuldc  (III  the  manncn  and  tnditions  of  the  Murtcans  in  his  \-itW9  of  the 
'''Amka :  ou  the  discovery  of  the  astronomicat  r yrlo  of  the  idurscas  on  a  iitan<>  rolviHtar, 
"ky  lb«  Ouion  Unqocanr  of  Sknta  F^  rir  BognUi,  ii  ckawtni;  ot  whioh  i*  giveti  by  lluni- 
tlfltt  atltl  whirh  faas  (Dridmtly  hrrn  iniport/d  from  the  N.E.  of  AhIh  ;  on  thi?  strik- 
■If  affinity  of  thr  uuniWrv  ami  IcHpts  ot*  ihr  Muyw*ii!i  and  .iBpan*-**",  "shown  by  Mr 
'Paravey,  in  hl«  nifmuir  on  the  Muyscnii  an<l  Japttiiradi'ticni  rind  niimrrical  cbitrtMrtcrs, 
'  mblished  in  ]n?6  ;  and,  fiunlly,  ou'tht!  mtarehn  of  M.  di>  Mcbuld,  u  KJctititic  Dutrh. 
Into  Jaj«nrs«  antiquUtn,  in  Japan  iCarlf,  and  at  Nangaankkhi.  Liki*  the  Ja- 
if,  the  Muyacanfl  wore  cotton  f^annvntR,  and  cultivated  thn  cotton  thmb.  Like 
th«y  wfTc  Initiated  Into  tribes  and  rmpcd  rich  harmta  of  rum.  Likelhrm  they 
we  aeverp[gn5>  the  one  the  luprcmo  Pontiff,  like  the  Dairo  of  Japan  ;'  the  othrr 
•eaiUr  monarch,  mmespondlne  tn  the  Ciibo,  or  Djoronii  of  the  Jnpaop«>.  Liki* 
irm  thry  posartiw-d  n  hieroglyph ir&l  rjili'ndnr  of  a  ronipliratvd  atrurtiire,  cyrlen,  or 
'•rrin  of  days,  and  of  numbers  cumblnrd  two  and  two,  and  more  ekpedally  a  period  of 
^tO  ytara,  which  of  itself  indicates  an  Avintic  origin,  and,  finully,  in  the  laoguace  railed 
ICfbsb-«ha,  Bpok-en  by  these  aborigines  of  Uogtita,  where  the  auund  of  the  letter  L  in 
itiOg,  aa  iv  the  ra.<i«  in  the  JKpanrM  InnJ^uq^e.  The  word  Cttibcha,  Sib^/ta  in 
[oyacayaD  sl£Utft«s  1^  languaf^e  if  mun^  nfrrmpandlnfp  to  the  Jrip^mrv  Sht-a,  whirh 
tiAiifiaa  tae  aame.  i^  in  Japanese  NignJfyini;  man.  'I*be  firi>tt  iHtntitinJ  sovitv!kii 
■f  thfi  AluyaeaDB  is  the  myaterioos  Bcchtot,  whose  name  of  Sue,  or  thv  ^un,  ajul  wba 
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The  Guagiros  are  a  troal»le8orae  race  of  savages.  They  possess  the 
fertile  lands  of  Santa  Martha,  of  tlie  Rio  Hacba,  and  Maracaibo,  The 
Guagiros  and  other  tribes  on  the  Hacba  are  caiculatod  at  30,000  in  num- 
ber. They  arc  not  only  numerous  and  hold,  but  manage  fire-arms  with 
great  dexlerily  ;  they  weave  fine  webs  of  cotton,  and  fish  fur  pearls  in  the 
llftcha.  They  are  generally  mounted  on  swift  horses  ;  and  have  consid- 
erable intercourse  with  the  British  and  Dutclij  who  supply  tbem  with 
fire-arms  and  ^ooda.  Tliey  differ  from  the  olhpr  Indians,  in  being  a  labo- 
rious  and  connneroial  tribe,  and  consequently  wealthy,  as  appears  from 
their  dress,  consisting  of  a  vest,  a  close  cloak,  and  pantaloons. 

As  to  the  pri-sent  amount  of  the  population  of  litis  viccroyalty,  it  is  caK 
•€ulated  by  IlumboJdt  at  1,800,000  souls  ;  though  he  Rtatcn  that  by  an 
exact  enumeration  taken  in  1778,  the  population  of  the  audience  of  Santa 
F«  was  747,641  eouU  ;  and  that  of  the  audience  of  Quito,  531,799  souls  : 
total  1,279,440  souls.  It  is  dilficutt  to  conceive,  how  in  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  Spanish  colonial  popnlaUon,  that  of  New  Gi-anada  fbould  have 
increased  from  1,279,440  persona,  in  1778,  to  1,800,000,  in  1808.  The 
Indians,  perhQ]iH,  were  not  included  in  that  census.  The  population  is  at 
any  rate  oxlremely  flniali,  considering  the  Mtent  of  thb  government. 

Many  native  triben  Htill  exlut  in  the  interior,  and  along  the  coaat  of  Span* 
ish  Guluiia.  Of  these  tribes,  an  interesting  account  wan  puhlii<hed  by  father 
Gumilla,  in  1745,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  entitled  '  The  Oroonoko  Illus- 
trated.' The  picture  drawn  by  Ibis  author,  of  the  savages,  and  of  savage 
life,  is  truly  humiliating  ;  and  shows,  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  that 
man  is  a  fallen  and  degrailed  being-  that,  destitute  of  the  blessings  of 
religion  and  civiiizatioii,  the  savage  is  not,  as  some  assert,  a  good-natured, 
generous,  simple,  unoffending,  but  a  cold,  cruel,  selfiAh,  nuRpicions,  and 
designing  animal.  They  are  actuated  by  all  the  vengeftd  passions,  and 
constantly  prepared  for  deedn  of  blood  and  carnage.  Nature  seems  to  hare 
aided  the  dork  spirit  of  tl>e  savages,  by  concocting,  in  these  torrid  regions, 
the  moat  envenomed  juices.  Their  poisoned  darts  and  arrows  are  attended 
with  inevitable  death.  Dut  even  when  such  weapons  are  not  UHcd,  the 
genius  of  malignity,  fertile  in  resonrces,  still  prevails.  The  Ottomactjuea 
are  accustomed  to  dip  the  nail  of  their  thumb  in  the  curare,  a  strong  poi- 
son, which  is  extracted  from  a  species  of  the  phyllanthus,  and  the  slightest 
laceration  thus  intiicted  is  instant  death.  To  enumerate  these  tribes  would 
be  tedious  and  uninteresting.     Most  of  them  are  boulU,  containing  from 

laid  dry  the  upbiiid  of  Bofota,  remlnils  u*  of  the  Chinese  Yao,  whose  name  up|>li(ii  In 
the  rising  sun,  a  kln^  as  coh'hnitoti  ir)  Jitpui  at  in  T  hinu;  iuiil  under  whuni  ihi-  fiital 
delu|[p  tvok  plnw.  and  who  lUso  laid  dry  lii»  cmpirp  liy  a  clel't  in  the  tnaunlaiii^  hh  did 
thf  Muy»cayiui  bochica,  whrn  he  priHliio'd  lUr  «ubiriu(<  luid  heuutiful  fall  uf  Tcijueo- 
damn.  1  hU  traditionnj  tnytlim  of  the  drying;  up  of  ihp  phiin  of  IJOKOU,  by  pruduoinf! 
thif  cleft  la  atrikin^lv  auah>|{oua  to  the  tr&ditiuns  of  iho  i>ativt»  »f  the  beautiful  raUey 
of  Caahmerr,  wfaicb  reprecwiit  tt  as  once  a  lake,  and  tnim  which  the  wntrnt  trcre 
drained  off  by  Kasp,  by  means  of  a  clfft  which  ho  made  in  the  mountains  in  ihr  \V.  of 
tbe  TftUey  ;  aiid  is  alM)  analofoiu  tn  the  lluidoo  trivdiiion  of  the  4M-Kbrnt*>4l  Panuu 
Banift,  who  Dpened  up  a  ftumiga  for  the  Brahmapuotrat  by  Htriklng  acleft  in  the  moiin- 
tains  by  a  striikf!  uf  luB  acyniitiir.  Another  point  of  Hiouiarity  t«  the  Japanese  tradi- 
tion* is  that  13i*rhica  chose  for  first  king  nf  liir  dried  ttmntry,  the  wiac  and  [Jlustrioiw 
Hunrahiia,  whilst  the  Japanew  ufate,  that  Vho  had  f.ir  aurreiuor  Prince  Nhun, 
Mually  celebrated  for  his  virtutfi,  aii  the  fimt  /aqui*,  or  king  of  Ihi^pta — ]Iuiira«hum. 
The  names  have  even  the  aame  pronunriatioii,  Oitiu  or  JIuu.  All  the  above  circum- 
stancea,  and  many  more  whicJi  want  nf  room  prevents  from  iiiKertliic,  tend  to  corro- 
borate the  Japiuii<ie  origin  uf  the  nativen  of  the  uplaiidfl  of  BogoU  and  New  Granada  ; 
and  that  Antfrtca  ui  well  aa  Europe  aiid  Africa  received  its  aborig^iiial  pnnul'itiun  from 
Aaio,  therradle  of  the  huinau  race,  in  full  a^niiuuit  with  the  account  of  Muacaiu  ihu 
inspired  records 
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500  to  2,000  wmrriors.  But  the  Caixibbft  botutteil  of  liavine  onre  12.000 
warriors ;  and  tbu  Caberros,  who  formerly  mliabit<Ml  the  honks  of  the  Gua- 
viari,  were  still  more  numerous,  and  still  exceed  tbe  Canibbs  in  coiaraga 
and  power,  and  are  famous  for  tlio  use  of  a  mortal  poison. 

On  tike  banki  of  t}ie  Meta  and  Goaviari,  are  i)\e  OUamacufu^Sj  an  ngly 
rare,  inclined  to  corpalejocy,  and  poasussing  the  coarse  broad  featorea  of 
t>ic  Tartars.  Dnnnsf  the  ^rv*ater  pnrt  of  the  year,  they  live  on  tbe  fish 
which  they  kill  \ntb  llieir  arrows  on  tlie  surface  of  the  water ;  but  io  tba 
rainy  seaswi,  when  tlic  plains  are  inundated  by  ilie  rivera,  they  feed  en  a 
sort  of  fat  unccaoo9  earth,  or  a  lipecies  of  pipe  day  tin^^d  with  a  little 
oxide  of  iron.  TbiH  cluy  is  rery  carefully  collected,  and  distin^iished  by 
tiK*  taste.  It  lA  then  kneaded  into  hfills  of  lour  or  six  inches  in  diameter, 
wliidi  they  bake  ^li^btly  before  a  slow  tire.  Whole  stacks  of  such  pro- 
viaicHii  are  seen  piled  up  in  tlkeir  hats.  When  about  to  be  used,  these  clods 
ar«  soaked  in  water,  and  each  individual  eats  nenrly  a  pound  of  it  daily. 
The  only  addilioo  which  they  oc4.-aaionally  make  to  tXi'm  unnatural  fare, 
consists  of  small  6sli,  lizards,  or  fern  roots.  The  qnanlity  of  clay  which 
the  Oltomaoqoes  consonie,  and  tbe  greediness  with  which  it  is  devoured, 
wonld  seem  to  prove,  that,  however  inrrediblo  this  may  appear,  it  does 
moi*e  than  merely  distend  their  hungry  stomachs,  and  tliat  the  powers  of 
digestion  can,  to  a  certain  th^gree,  assiniilate  the  finer  portions  of  it  into 
ammal  anhstance.  The  Ottoraactjuea  are  accustomed  to  raise  their  dead 
after  the  expiration  of  a  year,  and  to  transport  tlie  bouee  to  a  general 
tomb. 

The  Carrxitit£^  or  Charaibs,  as  some  authors  write  the  name,  and  the 
Arrowacs,  dwell  in  the  K.  of  Guiana  and  on  the  coast,  and  have  lived 
from  time  immemorial  in  a  state  of  constant  hostility  to  each  other.  ITie 
former  are  the  same  lierce  people,  and  of  tbe  same  origin  with  the  natives 
of  tbe  Canibbee  islands.  Amongst  them  the  miseries  of  savs^^e  life  and 
manners  seem  to  have  attained  their  maximum.  Many  of  Llie  mothers 
<ieatroy  their  female  offfpring,  that  they  may  not  suffer  tbe  miseries  inci- 
dent to  the  aava^e  state ;  and  even  regard  the  practice  as  an  office  of  ten- 
der afiiBction.  The  general  method  of  eflecting  this  is  by  cutting  the  navel 
airing  so  short,  as  to  occasion  a  fatal  hemorrhage. 

Except  the  Ottomacques,  Caberres,  and  Carribba,  tbe  other  tribes 
^nerally  dee  wlien  one  or  two  fall  in  battle.  They  are  all  deceitful,  and 
given  to  falsehood.  In  this  view  of  the  deceitfulness  and  falsehood  ol 
savages,  all  who  have  had  much  intercourse  with  them  generally  agree, 
especially  Ulloa  and  Depons.  According  to  the  latter,  the  Indians  are  so 
|uroverbially  ftdae,  tliat  tbe  testimony  of  six  Indians,  by  the  Spanish  law, 
is  regarde<l  as  only  equivalent  to  that  of  one  European.  One  great  ob- 
stacle to  Indian  improvement  isau  almost  insunnuuntabli^  love  of  indolence, 
and  the  missionaries  have  done  nothing  to  eradicate  it.  They  imagino  they 
iiare  done  enough  in  mechanically  retaining  the  Indiana  in  the  appearance 
of  civilization,  and  in  obtaining  from  tliem  the  mere  extamals  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  they  neglect  to  inspire  them  wids  the  love  of  indosdy,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  instilling  into  them  the  love  of  <to<L  Provided  the 
Indiaii  mumbles  over  bis  prayera  at  certain  hours,  be  is  free  from  every 
oUier  work ;  drunkenness,  lasciviousness,  and  sleep,  fill  up  all  hi»  leisure, 
tliat  is  to  say,  his  whole  time.  If  be  culdvatea  a  few  eatables  around  hit 
cot,  he  passes  for  a  very  industrious  personage.  These  Tillages  of  Indiaiiu 
thus  converted  by  the  Catalouiao  capuchins,  in  Guiana,  are  27  in  number., 
and  are  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Coroni.     Tha  TiumXivi  u^  cxyOTcxNx^ 
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lotliaits  in  Guisna  nmountfi  tn  31,000;  of  which  ID.V^j  nre  ondf^r  Xht> 
miMiouaricMi,  (>j575  are  in  8ftn  Thome,  tl»>  c«piu1,  nnd  the  rpniainini;  8,000 
we  in  the  other  villsfirct**  Hic  denso^t  populfttion  is  from  Mi  Icaffues  front 
the  sea  to  130  leaenefi  up  the  Oroonuko.  So  thinly  in  Guiana  inhabited, 
that  Humboldt  sailed  300  leauuea  on  the  Oroonoko  without  seeing:  hut  or 
inhabitant.  As  to  tho  Indiaiti  of  the  Caraccas,  as  difftingaishmi  from 
Guiana,  wo  have  little  remarkable  to  ofl'er ;  and  llie  varieties  of  savage 
life  are  so  few,  as  to  afford  scarcely  a  topic  for  discourse. 

The  Onatfqurria  ImlittHx  nrc  much  mnre  ei^-ilized  than  the  other  Indi- 
ans of  thii  province.  They  inhabit  the  i«>land  of  Margarita  and  the  envi- 
rons of  C'umana.  Next  to  the  t'nrribhs,  ihry  ore  the  finest  lookinir  raco 
of  natives  in  thi<i  country,  and  enjoy  great  f)Kvilrges;  as  from  the  earliest 
times  of  the  conquest,  tliey  wore  nlways  on  irood  tenns  with  the  conquer- 
ors. "  A  lonj;  prriod,"  says  C'ocbrttnc,  "  must  eliip*ie  before  the  Indian 
population  in  Spanish  America  can  l>e  entirely  identitird  with  the  civili/a* 
tion  of  the  rrspectivn  stAtes  established  there.  It  should  not  b*'  fnrji^otten 
also,  that  there  ore  in  the  interior  numerous  tribt-s  of  Indians  who  hnvo 
never  been  conquered,  or  in  any  manner  subduetl,  either  by  force  or  by  per- 
auaaion,  and  who  thus  stil)  exist  in  n  state  of  independence.  It  must  aUo 
beramembere<[,  that  of  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  South  America, — for 
instance,  Paia<;ouia  and  Tierra  del  Fae^o, — little  or  noiliint^  is  known  be- 
yond the  mere  outline  of  the  coast.  Hie  Indian  population,  iherKfore, 
oinst  of  nere^sily  form  u  very  important  feature  in  any  political  view  in 
which  South  America  can  be  rejjarded.  Ilii'  complete  independence  of  a 
great  number  of  thp  Indians, — the  incipient  civilixation  of  many, — and  the 
absorption  of  some  into  the  political  A\'steinH  existing  in  the  peninsula,— 
all  ({ive  dttfereut  bearings  of  the  same  question,  which  is  not  the  let>is  im- 
portant, though  it  may  become  more  romplicnted  and  mon*  involved  with 
otlier  questions  of  general  polity.  It  is  the  more  requisite,  perhnps,  that 
this  subject  should  not  be  lost  si^ht  of,  as  for  many  years  it  wa.s  asserted 
by  successive  authors,  and  generally  l>eli«vcd  in  Europe  (nay,  it  is  proba- 
bly still  crediteil  in  many  quarters),  tiiat  the  aborigiual  Indians,  both  in 
MeJtico  and  in  the  Spanish  dominions  in  South  America,  were  nil  destroy- 
ed ;  and  that  the  vucuum  thus  left  was  tillinl  up  by  negroes  imported  from 
Africa.  I1ie  truth  is,  that  a  i^eat  nnniber  of  the  Indians,  undoubtedly, 
were  sacri6ced  tu  the  inhuman  cupidity  of  their  conqueror*,  who  tasked 
lliem  Iwyontl  their  strength,  and  who  wore  thus  the  means  of  prematurely 
sending  Uieni  to  their  graves ;  and  also,  that  numerous  c&i^^s  of  negroes 
were  successively  import^Ml  from  Africa,  to  execute  tliat  labour  which  waa 
beyond  tbe  strength,  or  inconsistent  with  the  constitutional  habits,  of  tho 
Indians.  But,  as  1  have  already  slated,  a  considerable  Indian  population 
still  remained,  the  amount  oi  which  has  since  increased ;  and  from  the  in- 
termixture in  vnrious  quarters  of  the  Indian  and  negro  population,  n  new 
race  has  sulMequently  sprung,  denominated  Sambim,  or  /umbos;  who,  aa 
if  to  punt<»h  the  Sjumiards  for  the  inhumanity  of  their  predecessors  towards 
both  the  Indians  and  ilie  negroes,  inherit  all  tho  vices  of  their  ancestors, 
on  both  sides,  with  scarc«'1y  any  of  their  virtues,  and  thus  become  a  pest 
to  the  country.  The  Indians  are  Ukovvise  of  importance  from  their  uuni* 
ben,  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  the  whole  population  of  South 
America,  of  which  they  form,  probably,  one-third  ;  whilst  tbe  greater  part 
of  tlie  rest  of  the  peoplr.  ui  all  shades  ot  colour  btftween  wliite,  copper- 
colour,  and  black,  are  tlie  oHsprmg  of  the  various  i:iti<nnan*iages  of  tlitter- 
eas  raceM,     Qamtions  thnit  necessarily  aiise,  which  can  acarcely  be  justly 
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ftppreciate<)  in  Europe*  from  the  want  of  aiiy  corresponding  ilata  upon 
which  to  foitnd  an  opinion,  or  of  any  feelingn  fiimilfu'  to  thme  ^hicb  fre- 
quently actuate,  with  some  bitteniess  of  ho«tilily  towards  each  other,  the 
various  races,  caste.s,  half-caAtes,  jtcc.  of  such  a  mixed  population." 

The  character  of  the  Spanitth  Creoles  is  much  the  same  liere  aa  in  other 
parte  of  Spanish  America,  'i'hcy  ore  ircnerally  proud,  lazy,  of  expensive 
iiabits,  and  extremely  superstitious.  They  are,  however,  in^^nioua ;  fond 
of  learning  the  French  and  En^flinh  lan^aGifs ;  and,  being  partially  ac- 
quainted with  histoi-y  and  gpopraphy,  ran  jndge  of  the  future  from  the 
pa^it.  and  hnow  something  of  the  situation  and  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  difl'erent  countries  on  the  globe.  In  general,  iimmages  are  very 
early,  the  girls  being  married  nt  13,  and  the  boys  at  15.  If  not  des- 
tined fur  the  church,  an  unmarried  youth  of  2U  is  regardeil  as  an  old 
bachelor.  These  early  marriages  were,  however,  prohibited  by  an  act 
of  his  Catholic  majesty,  passed  in  iHOd,  by  which  young  men  under 
26,  and  young  wonicMi  under  *^3,  could  not  marry  without  the  cxpi-eaa 
concurrence  of  their  ri'Npective  parents  ;  it  lieing  fonnerly  the  custom 
for  boys  and  girls  to  take  each  other  for  husband  and  wife,  by  a  mere 
public  declaration,  which  wan  deemed  sulfirient,  whether  the  parent  cou- 
sente<l  or  not.  It  is  prolrable,  that  in  the  pre^tent  disastrous  and  unde- 
cided struggle,  more  than  one-third  of  tho  population  has  perished  ;  but 
the  population  of  Colombia,  as  reported  to  the  national  congress  ia 
1627,  amounted  to  2,800,000  souls,  of  whom  103,89^  were  slaves. 
There  were,  besides,  in  the  forests* and  mountains,  203,835  inde[>endent 
Indians.  In  Hall's  account  of  Colombia,  publishe<l  in  1825,  the  popula- 
tion of  Caraccas  is  stated  at  825,000,  and  that  of  New  (iranada  at 
2,4-30,000 — total,  3,255,000  ;  yet  he  candidly  confesses  his  statement  to 
be  that  of  1810,  and  that  more  than  half  of  the  population  of  tlie  Caraccas 
must  have  perished  in  the  struggle  for  independence ;  whilst  he  thinks  that 
of  New  Grauiidu  most  have  remained  stationary  for  the  last  12  yeaii*,  ur 
from  1810  to  1822. 


CUAP.  v.— GOVERNMENT— REVENUE. 

Old  Regime,'^  "  Spanish  America,"  says  Cochrane,  "was  politically  di- 
vided into  the  vice-royalties  of  New  Sp3in,  or  Mexico,  Santa  Fe  de  Bo- 
gota, or  New  Grenada,  Pern,  Buenos  Ayres,  or  the  provinces  of  Ilio  de 
la  Plata,  and  the  captain-generali^hips  of  Guatemala,  Venezuela,  and  Chili. 
The  viceroys  and  cap  tains -general  of  these  territories  were  appointed  by 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  acteil  independently  of  each  other.  The  vice- 
royalties  and  captain-generalships  were  subdivided  into  intendcncias  and 
provinces,  over  which  presided  intCHtletites^  gobernadoreSt  or  corregidores^ 
who  were  also  appointed  by  the  king,  but  who  were  dependent  upon  the 
viceroys  or  captains-general.  These  provinces  were  likewise  subdivided 
into  departments,  in  which  resided  the  delegates  of  the  chiefs  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  judges,  called  alcaldes^  who  were  nominated  by  tho  cabil* 
doSy  or  municipdities,  in  order  to  maintain  the  civil  power.  The  military 
commands  were  generally  vested  in  tliL'  viceroys  and  captains -general ;  but 
sometimes  they  were  separately  held  by  officers  called  comvmnd antes.  The 
cabildos,  or  municipal  corporaliona,  liad  the  sub-go venim en t  of  the  towns  and 
■urroundiiig  districti*."  The  government  of  New  Granada,  under  the  old 
regime,  was  siiuilar  to  lliat  of  the  other  vice  royal  ties, — Ijoing  divided  into 
two  roj-nl  audiences,  and  two  governmenis,  but  bol\i  bu\>j(sc\  xo  'Ccift  xAwttw^ 
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who  resided  at  Santft  Fp.  Thp  ro)**!  audieww  of  Santa  Fe  romf>re» 
iMiiifted  tire  north«rn  prorimtes,  a«  Corthftgeitai  Panama,  Santa  Marths, 
and  Pono  Bello,  with  the  district  of  Uie  river  ilacba;  in  the  iuterior 
were  Antioquia,  Choco,  V'era^B,  Mariqueta,  Giroii,  Neiva,  and  the  Lla* 
noB.  Besidtw  the  royal  audience,  t1iL*re  was  also  a  tribunal  of  accounls* 
a  treofiur)',  and  a  royal  mint.  The  royal  audience  of  Quito  compre- 
hended all  the  (Southern  parts  of  tltiti  riceroyalty,  as  Qnito,  Popayan, 
Jaea  de  Bracainorosp  Cuenca,  EumpraldaS}  Guayaquil,  Macas,  Loja,  Kio- 
]bamha»  PaAtira,  and  was  stiuitar  in  every  reflpcct  to  ihat  of  Santa  Fe. 
Tht^rti  WHS  alHo,  as  at  Santa  Fe,  a  royal  mint  at  Popayan.  The  reve* 
nuea  of  iliiii  viceroynlty  were  left  in  olwnnnty ;  actordtng  to  Hainboldt* 
the  clfar  revenao  remitted  to  Madrid  amounts  to  5UU,000  dollars,  or 
£\  t*J,6000;  but  he  giren  no  fiarticularH,  any  mure  than  Kstullo. 

The  whole  of  the  Caraccas  wan  under  a  governor-general,  who  repre- 
sented his  Catholic  loajetity.  All  the  military  department  was  completely 
under  his  control ;  though,  on  important  uccaBioiis,  he  consnlied  a  junta 
of  war,  or  military  council,  composed  of  the  chief  olHcera.  The  provincets 
of  Manu-ai1)u,  Venezuela,  Varinas,  Cumoua,  Spanish  Guiana,  and  the  ial- 
antl  of  Mar^rita,  had  each  delegated  govennu'^^,  up|>oiitted  for  fivo  years, 
wii-h  a  lawyer  as  an  asheasor.  Though  prebitieiit  of  the  audieuce,  the 
gofemor-gencral  had  neither  vote  nor  voice.  Ah  the  whole  system  was 
■objected  to  the  council  of  the  Indies,  instancee  of  despotism  were  extremely 
raie ;  and  equity  was  inculcated,  if  not  secured,  by  the  B:oremor  being;  pro- 
hibited to  marry,  to  purchase  property,  to  trade,  or  (o  form  any  coauexiond 
in  the  colony.  His  salary  was  9,000  dollars,  or  upwards  of  ii!2,00U  sterling 
annually  ;  and  he  was  generally  appointed  for  7  years.  At  the  expiration  of 
hi;*  government — as  was  unual  in  all  the  governments  of  Spanitth  America 
— a  la\V)'er  was  appointed  to  receive  from  his  hands  an  account  of  his 
ail  mini  titration  ;  and  notice  was  publicly  given  on  the  spot,  that  at  such  a 
time  and  place,  a  court  of  inquiry  would  be  held,  where  all  persons  what- 
ever, particularly  Indians,  who  might  consider  themselves  as  having  been 
aggrieved  by  their  late  viceroy  or  governor,  should  be  beard,  and  their 
complaints  redressed. 

Consiilulion.']  The  now  constitution  of  Colombia  contains  1(57  articles, 
with  numerous  subdivisions.  It  was  signed  by  the  memlHirs  of  congress 
and  the  executive,  on  the  25th  of  April,  Itt'JO.  Its  principal  features  W6 
(Subjoin.  With  the  exception  of  the  article  in  respect  to  religion,  it  *u  as 
republican  and  liberal  as  the  constitution  of  the  Cnited  States  of  North 
America.  The  Catholic  religion  is  tteclured  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state ; 
and  no  other  form  of  public  worship  will  be  tolerated. 

All  Colombians  are  equal  before  the  law,  whatever  may  be  their  fortune 
or  pursuits.  No  oftices,  honours,  or  distinctions,  shall  be  hereditary.  All 
pen(0U9  have  an  equal  right  to  elect  and  bo  elected  to  ollice,  provided  they 
are  citizens,  and  possess  the  requisite  qualifications.  After  1840,  no  per- 
son can  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship  who  is  unable  to  read  aud  write. 
In  the  case  of  habitual  drunkards,  the  rights  of  citizenship  are  suspended. 

Each  parish  shall  have  a  parochial  meeting  once  in  four  years,  for  the 
dioioe  of  electors,  Tlie  votere  must  be  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  in  the 
exercise  of  tlic  righu  of  citizenship.  The  electors  must  possess  red  estate 
to  the  value  of  1,300  dollars, — or  aa  annual  income  from  real  estate  to  Uio 
value  of  200  dollars, — or  an  income  of  300  dollars  from  some  useful  busi- 
ness or  profession, — or  a  salary  of  400  dollars.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
rJectors^  assembled  m  their  respective  provinces)  to  vote  for  president  and 
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vice-president,  and  also  to  choose  ^enatora  and  reppeMntalirea  to  congress 
for  the  provinces  to  which  lliey  belong.  The  electoral  Sftseinbliee  are  not 
permitted  to  gife  iiutracttoua  to  tlio  senators  and  represenutives. 

Congress  is  to  meet  on  the  'id  of  February  annually,  and  cuntinae  in 
Msston  90  days,  with  power  to  prolonj^  their  sittings  80  days  morn  if  the 
public  interest  requires  it.  The  powers  of  conoress  are  nearly  the  Baa>e 
with  those  fi^nted  by  the  coostitntion  to  the  congress  of  the  United  Stales. 
It  is  tlieir  exclusive  business  to  regulate  the  public  expenditure,— ctitahlisli 
imposts  and  national  contributions, — contract  debts  on  the  credit  of  the 
Batioa.-^Kielermine  each  year  the  footing  of  the  land  and  naral  forces  for 
the  following  year, — declare  offensive  war,  8cc.  'llie  president  has  pre- 
cisely the  satno  power  over  bills  which  haro  passed  the  two  houses  of 
congress,  as  the  president  of  the  United  States ;  except  that  in  the  former 
case,  the  president  is  allowed  to  retain  bills  for  consideration  15  days  in- 
stead of  1 0. 

Senators  must  be  40  years  old,  and  possess  real  ustate  to  the  value  of  8,000 
dollard,^-or  an  income  of  1,000  dollars  per  annum  from  real  estati^,— «r 
1,500  dollars  from  some  usef^il  business  or  profession.  They  are  elected 
for  the  l^rm  of  8  yean  ;  but  the  period  of  their  retirement  will  be  so 
uraoged,  that  one  quarter  of  the  whole  number  will  cease  their  functions 
once  in  two  years,  and  new  members  be  elacted  to  succeed  them.  Each 
prorince  is  entitled  to  one  senator. 

The  representatives  are  chosen  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  40,000  in- 
habitants, and  another  for  a  remainder  amounting  to  20,000.  They  must 
possess  real  estate  to  the  ralue  of  4,000  dollars,— or  an  annual  income  of 
500  dollars  from  real  cstatCj^-or  BOO  dollars  from  some  usefnl  employment 
or  profession.  They  hold  their  office  four  years — one-half  retiring  every 
•wo  years — and  must  be  SO  years  old.  It  is  made  their  peculiar  prerotfa- 
tive  to  prefer  charges,  <?ilhcr  of  their  own  accord,  or  at  the  instance  of  any 
citizen,  against  the  president  and  rice-president  in  the  cases  of  high  treason 
specitied  in  Art,  U7,  viz.  entering  into  any  combination  against  the  liberties 
or  independence  of  Colombia, — forming  any  machinations  to  destroy  the 
coustitutioii  of  tlie  republic,  or  tins  form  of  government  established  in  it, 
■^-or  refusing  to  sanction  laws  or  decrees  approve<l  by  congress,  returned 
by  the  executive,  and  again  approved  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bera  in  both  houses.  It  is  also  the  bnsineas  of  the  house  of  representatives 
to  prefer  clianj^  against  the  ministers  and  councillors  of  state,  the  procu- 
rador-general,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  supreme  court,  for  any  miscon- 
duct in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  functions. 

In  case  a  plurality  of  the  votes  for  president  in  the  electoral  assembUes 

IIb  not  given  for  any  one  individual,  the  election  shall  be  made  by  congress 
from  the  three  candidates  who  liave  received  the  highest  number  of  votes. 
The  president  and  vice-president  musi  be  Colombians  by  birth,  40  years 
of  age,  and  must  have  resided  in  the  republitt  fur  at  least  six  years  iMjfore 

itbe  election.     Thuy  arc  elected  for  the  term  of  eight  years,  and  arc  inch- 
ible  to  the  same  office  for  the  next  succeeding  period.    The  president  has 

'tntburity  to  appoint  and  remove  the  ministera  and  couiciltors  of  state, — 
and  to  appoint,  with  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  the  magistrates  of  the 
supreme  court,  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  the  generals  of  the  army 
and  nary.  He  cannot  command  in  person  the  land  and  naval  forces,  with- 
out the  express  consent  of  congress  :  in  which  case  the  vice-president  will 
■ncceed  to  the  executive  power.  He  cannot  deprive  any  Colombian  of  his 
liberty,  or  inflict  any  punishment  upon  him  ;  he  caimot  «\a^  \^<i  cQU\«a  olv 
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judicial  proce«dinpn,  prevent  ihe  elections  provided  for  by  tlie  conqtitution. 
or  dissolve  or  su^pmid  tho  cliamHi'ra  ;  ho  caiinol  leave  tlie  country  till  one 
year  aftor  hv  has  ceased  to  exercise  the  executive  pow*«r,  iinr  can  he  exer- 
cise this  poiviT  when  abttent  from  the  capital  to  any  otliur  part  of  tho  re- 
public. With  the  exce]>tioTi  of  the  cases  of  treaauu  abovc-meniioned,  the 
prenident  in  imwponsible. 

The  military  fiower  is  declared  subordinate  to  the  civil ;  and  its  chiefs 
subject  tu  the  lawv  iind  ordluances  ot  the  republic. 

The  superior  political  government  uf  each  deportment  retfiden  in  a  pre- 
fect, appointed  by  the  president,  of  whom  he  \h  the  immediate  agent,  and 
with  whuni  he  will  hold  iumnninicutiou  throui;h  the  miiuster  of  the  inte- 
rior, Thtt  government  ot  each  jtrovince  will  be  vested  in  a  governor,  ap- 
pointed by  the  political  prefect  of  the  department.  Tha  prefects  and 
governors  hold  their  oflico  for  the  term  uf  4  yean.  'Ilio  civil  and  military 
authority  of  the  depaittneuts  and  provinces  cannot  be  veHt4.*d  in  tlie  same 
pereon,  under  any  pretext  whatever.  The  cantouH  will  be  governed  by 
ci%'il  olHcers  nubordlnate  to  tho  provincial  governorn. 

For  the  better  government  oi'  tliu  people,  there  will  bo  established  dis- 
trict chambers,  compoKud  of  depulieu  from  the  prunncea  embraced  in  the 
respective  difitrictH,  who  t^hall  be  chuMcti  by  the  eleclorH,  and  Nhall  havo 
power  to  deliberate  imd  decide  on  all  thu  nmnicipal  ami  (oca)  atfairHof  the 
dcpartmenUit  and  to  carry  np  to  the  general  government  whatever  concerns 
tlie  interenttt  of  the  republic:  at  lai'ge. 

Within  12  iiourr)  after  the  arrest  of  any  Colombian,  it  ia  mode  the  duty 
of  the  judge  to  Head  him  a  written  order,  in  which  the  reaaonx  of  Wm  ar- 
rest are  Hi>ecified ;  and  a  copy  uf  ifie  same  stmll  be  given  him  if  he  re- 
quostit  it.  No  Colombian  siiall  be  ronipelled  to  testify  against  himnelf,  hU 
wife,  hifl  progenitors,  descendants,  brothera  or  sisters.  No  Culonibion 
shall  be  tried  or  puiiitjlied  by  virtue  of  an  ex  jiosi  Judo  law.  No  Colum- 
bian can  be  deprived  of  his  property^  nor  can  it  be  applied  to  any  public 
use,  without  liin  consent,  unlesH  the  general  interest,  legally  BHcertainett, 
requires  it,  in  which  case  a  full  equivalent  shall  be  paid.  Puniuhnient  by 
the  confiscation  uf  goods  is  uboruhett.  All  Colotnhiaus  have  a  right  to 
publish  their  thoughts  and  opinions  by  meaiiH  uf  tlie  press,  without  iho 
necessity  of  preWous  censumhtp,  but  hubject  to  the  respousibilily  of  tho 
lavr.  The  house  of  a  Colombian  ii  uii  iiiviuluble  asylum  ;  and  cannot  bo 
invailed,  except  in  necessary  csHeH  and  under  the  conditions  pointed  out 
by  the  law.  Epistolary  correnpondonce  is  also  inviolable.  Letters  cannot 
be  infcercapttfd  or  opened  ut  any  time,  except  by  competent  authority,  in 
the  cases  and  within  tlte  limits  speciBud  by  the  law.  The  public  debt  is 
guaranteed. 

The  power  which  the  congress  may  have  to  reform  the  canstitntion 
shall  not  extend  to  the  form  of  government,  which  shall  always  be  repub- 
lican, populiu-,  representative,  alternative,  and  responsible. 

i^t^t'i/zc]  The  firat  grtiat  branch  of  revenue  in  Colombia  is  the  cus- 
tom. Hy  official  returns,  published  in  the  Colombiatio^  of  Caraccaa,  it 
appoara  that  the  receipts  of  the  custom-houses  of  La  Guayra  and  Puerto 
Cabello  were  as  follow,  vix.  >— 


/» I4«  yaar  tndin^  Jim0,  IHM. 


Import  Duties, 
Knrart  ditto. 
Other  Duties, 


tilS,7a 
40,I3S 


81tf,a88 
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ImiMyrt  Putiet,  ......  6bO,aBl 

Export  ditto I75.6fi3 

Th«  rctoni  of  the  other  Dalla  unnwd  m  lo  1924^  .49,138 

875,182 

The  Cnrthagena  cast4>m-boii»o  was  yielding,  in  1826,  100,000  dollars 
p«r  month  ;  and,  con<iidi>nn^  with  how  murh  Iftrger  au  czteoi  of  country 
t}iat  port  cominunirate>t  than  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Caballo,  tlie  rcc4>ipt4 
at  its  cuatom-hoase  might  safely  be  taken  at  1,000,000  dollurH  per  annum. 
The  port  of  Guayaquil  yielded  al  least  70,0U0  dollars  per  month,  making, 
per  annum,  840,000  dollars.  The  custom-boasts  of  Santa  Martha,  Cora, 
Barcelona,  Maracaibo,  Cumana,  Anf^ofltura,  Panama,  Uto  llocha,  and 
Porto  Bellu,  were  estimated,  in  the  whole,  at  900,000  doIlAra  per  annum. 
This  forms  a  rercnue  of  customs  of  3,615,000  dollars. 

There  is  next  a  duty  of  alrabala,  or  excise,  levied  in  each  town  of  the 
repabticfl  on  alt  articleH  consumed.  Tlie  like  duty  in  Mexico  U  estimated 
to  produrc  1,868,223  dollars.  The  populauon  of  Colombia  being,  na- 
meiically,  nearly  half  that  of  Mexico,  this  branch  of  rereaue  may  be  fairly 
CHtimaicd  at  93l>,000  dollars. 

The  tobacco  monopoly  i.s  a  very  important  branch  of  revenue.  The 
mmount  of  its  produce  dependH  entirely  on  the  extent  to  which  the  culti- 
vation is  carried  :  and  a5  the  country  is  now  rapidly  resuming;  iti^  acrricol- 
toral  labours,  this  monopoly  must  soon  come  to  be  largely  productive* 
Depons  says,  reHpecting  this  Mmrce  of  revenue,  '^  I  doubt  whether  in  fiscal 
hi^itnr)'  there  is  to  be  found  an  import  whicli  has  made  such  rapid  progress 
aa  the  exclusive  sale  of  tobacco  in  the  provinces  of  Caracrai.  In  the  8 
last  month-i  of  1779 — the  year  of  ita  establishment — it  yielded  but  77,139 
dollars  nett« 

In  1781  .  .  lM.£aft 

In  17B2        .....      900^19 

In  I78H  ....  mij>e& 

tn  I79L         .....       406,103 
in  I7UJ  ....  526,823 

III  19C«  ...       7«4.430." 

Thia,  it  will  be  observed,  was  the  produce  of  the  department  of  Venezuela 
•Jooe.  It  appeorif  not  unreasonable,  then,  to  estimate  thin  branch  of  duty, 
throaglmnt  the  republic,  ai  capable  of  yielding  1,500,000  dollars  annually. 

There  are  some  other  branches  of  revenue  of  minor  importance.  The 
Balt-minca  pro<luce  to  the  government  about  300,000  dollars  per  annum. 
Those  of  Zipaqnira  alone  yield  H.OUO  dollars  uiunlhly.  The  mint  yielded  a 
profit,  in  18*JJ.  including  the  duty  on  gold  coined,  of  200,000  dollnr*i. 
Thia  latter  source  of  revenue  must  increaae  rapidly.  Tiie  government 
mines  of  Mariquita  are  now  being  worked  by  an  EnglUh  c(im[iany.  and 
are  now  yielding  ore.  From  this  the  government  derives  not  merely  the 
duty  on  the  silver,  but  a  fixed  per  ceotage  aa  rent. 

Polling  these  »everal  branches  of  revenue  together,  ve  may  estimate 
the  total  income  of  Colombia  at  10,000,000  of  dollan.  This  estimate 
derives  conaiderable  cou&rmotion  from  Humboldt,  who  iitat«s  that  (with 
all  the  di-iad vantages  of  the  exclusive  system  of  Spain)  the  revenue  of 
New  Grenada  amounted  to  3,800,000  dollars,  and  that  of  Venezuela  to 
1,890)000  ditto.  It  is  too,  m  tlie  nature  of  ihin^,  an  increasing  revenue 
— a  remark  that  must  apply,  with  more  or  less  force,  to  the  revenue  of 
the  whole  of  South  America.  The  following  ia  a  table  of  the  revenue, 
receipts^  and  expeadiiure,  of  the  republic  of  Colombo  foT  \\\c  "j'tnx  V&*2)>^  '. 


Cofltom-bouMK  .  .  .  . 

Mlflit       ..... 
Tobaooo  moBopely       .... 
Poat-flfHc«  .... 

UrcvipU  at  the  different  Trfajturios 
Ditto  ut  thfl  Tresaurie*  of  the  Ma^dnletia 

ToUl  noetpU 

KmNDiTvax — cunoM-oouns. 


AMIKICA. 


KXCEIFTB. 


Silarifa  to  offlofrSf  tnd  pBymenta  to  growcn  • 

PtymenU  at  tk*  diffcretU  Trenturi*t. 

SHiaries— political  and  fioanoiiil  '1<74>A5& 

Diplomatic  li«t                                .  .       8i,74«    5 

Army            ....  •4,S46.S1S    7 

Navy        .          .                .  U1405    % 

Mint             ....  3S,000 

Ordnance              .  88,115 

R««d«           ....  88.048    6 

Sundry  1^7,eu3 


^668,019  t 

.  142,151  5 

800,ai8  6 

111,659  4 

3,795.4<H  7 

1^18.534  4 

IB.156,«W  3 


860,168 


613,549 


Payments  at  the  Treaaurl«a  of  the  Maffdaleua 
Total  expand!  ture 

lleeeiptM  .... 

Expenditure 

5iirplua  .  , 


C,59G,780  7 

1.4A5.7M  6 

8,920,068  6 

18.166,378  8 

8,926,068  5 

3,830,908  6 


This  surplus,  however,  will  be  farther  reduced  by  the  interest  on  public 
loans,  which  U  coiialdcmble,  but  the  precise  amount  of  which  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining. 

Militartf  Forcc.'^  '*  T!ie  soldiery,"  says  Cochrane,  "  consists  of  iufaa- 
try,  hoBsars,  lancvrs,  and  artillei*y  ;  but,  except  the  president's  ^aard,  who 
have  a  dress  uuiforin,  lliey  aio  indiiVerenlly  and  variously  equipped,  with 
Achlom  more  tlian  a  coat,  and  blue  pantaloons,  without  boots  or  shoes. 
The  btncers  are  armed  with  laiictis  only,  the  hussars  have  carbines  and 
eabres.  Tlicy  hare  but  little  discipline  generally,  though  individually  they 
are  good  horsemen.  They  catdt  their  horses  after  they  have  l>een  turned 
«ut,  by  driving  them  into  the  square  of  San  Francisco  in  a  body,  and 
mount,  without  dressing,  or  grooming  them  in  any  way.  DiHiiiount«*d 
cavalry  du  duty  at  the  palace,  and  change  guard  every  nioniing,  with  % 
baud  preceding.  The  officers  have  uniforms,  sometimes  red,  sometimes 
blue,  a  round  or  cocked  hat,  and  their  jackets  embroidered,  as  chance  or 
fancy  may  dictate,  with  but  little  attontion  to  general  unifomi.  'llie  sol- 
diers' rations  are  ^ed  by  law  at  a  pound  of  meat,  a  pound  of  bread,  and 
four  otmces  of  rice  per  man  per  diem.  The  infantry  is  divided  uilo  bat- 
talions ;  25  of  the  line,  and  .5  of  light  troops,  all  in  8  companies.  In  each 
battalion  of  the  line  is  1  company  of  lit^ht  infantry,  1  of  grenadiers,  and  G 
of  Ivrileers ;  each  company  ronsisling  of  100  soldier;),  and  4  officers. 
l[tie  cavalry  is  composed  of  24  squadrons,  each  of  which  consists  of  3 
companies,  with  50  men  and  3  officers,  for  obi  tactics ;  and  2  companies, 
of  80  men  and  4  officers,  for  modern  discipline.  The  six  squadrons  form- 
ing the  president's  guard  coinpoao  a  brigade  ;  to  tlit^M*  are  added  10  bat- 
talions of  foot,  the  whole  of  picked  and  distinguished  men.  I'he  artillery 
is  not  in  good  discipline.  In  1821,  the  army  consisted  of  22,975  raeu. 
bat  itt  now  iacrea^ed  to  32,476  men  ;  namely,  25,750  infantry,  4,296  ca* 
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1*30  nnillens  excluure  of  400  art'uiaM  flrap1oy<Ml  in  tlio 
worksiiopft-  The  aiatf  of  e«i*l»  iHUlaUon  cot»si*.lH  of  a  coramaiidaiit,  a  nwi- 
jor,  2  adjatantP,  an  eneitpi,  a  suriieon,  a  cimplain,  an  armoiin'r,  drum-ma- 
jor, and  7  pionoeni.  The  staff  of  iho  cavalry  U  noarly  Biiuilar.  There  is 
a  dtv  mililiu,  which  w  tolerahly  |ioo»l ;  hut  that  oompotied  of  the  Indians 
begr^art  all  deftcription  ;  one  ha8  a  liat  with  a  feather  in  it»  anoth(*r  a  pair 
of  blue  pentalooao,  or  an  old  military  coat ;  the  men  of  a!l  siaoii,  ag«a, 
nnd  coloure,  and  i-an  only  he  compared  to  Falataff's  ragged  raiment,  or 
th«  army  of  boinha«tcH  FurioAo.  The  ganiaoas  are  airong,  hut  badly 
defended.  Powder-milli  are  employed  near  Bogota  and  Quito,  bat  the 
product*  is  trifling  and  inefficient.  A  supply  i«  therefore  procuretl  from 
Enffland,  wboHe  men'liandise  and  materialtf,  ineichaDls  and  soldiers,  cns- 
tomt*  and  manners,  are  most  approved  in  Coiomhia." 

i^'ttui^.]  The  navy  consihta  of  19  bhips  of  war,  namely,  6  corveiiea,  7 
bll§V|  and  6  gol^tas  (schoonera);  tlio»e  are  maimed  principally  by  foreign- 
en.  Some  money  nut  nf  the  funds  produced  hy  Kuppressed  ronrents,  U 
ilestiaed  for  naval  education.  The  navy  expenditure  amount!  to  £  1 ,000,000 
Hterling, — a  large  sum  certainly ;  but  it  roquire-8  mach  to  form  a  navy  which 
will  hereafter  coat  leas  to  support. 
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CHAP.  VI.— RELIGION— STATE  OF  EDUCATION— HAXUFACTUBES 
AND  COMMEHCK. 

Th£  Roman  Catholic  rtdi^on  ia  the  established  religion  of  Colombia,  aud 
has,  perhaps,  a  more  powerful  hold  of  the  people  than  even  in  Old  Spairi.' 
Tlie  V'ii'gin,  if  not  the  Hole  object  of  religious  adoration,  is  at  least  inure  fre- 
quently aiul  more  dnvoutly  worjihipped  than  her  Creator;  a  hundred  pray- 
ers are  directed  to  her  for  one  that  \h  addressed  to  God  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  The  clergy,  however,  are  said  to  be,  with  few  exceptions,  faithful 
and  favourable  to  the  actual  Htato  of  things.  The  law!*  Iiave  been  brought 
to  bear  with  all  their  rigour  on  ever)'  ecclesiastic  that  forgot  in  the  pulpit, 
or  in  writing,  the  re-^tpect  aud  allegiaiu'e  due  to  tlie  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try.''   The  aimual  revenue  of  the  clmrcli  depends  on  the  abundance  of  tlie 

I  In  Spanish  America,  prcviom  to  Ibe  nfvolalion,  thero  were  (hroe  trilmnHlH  of  tUn 
Inquisition,  nami'lv.  MtxI<*o,  Lttnn,  nnd  Cartlm^nna.  Thu  (Ttpargatnrj*  index  n(  th« 
inquiiitioa,  pubiivhiU  in  17'.k;,  cuutaluMl  6,lafO  authors,  and  many  uf  the  luiblurt  pru- 
ductionit  ot  hum.in  KeriiuA. 

'  It  is  mnitrltfct  liv  flail,  in  his  prfsenl  ttatc  of  Culomltin,  tbnt  tolirntion,  «o  fsr  as 
rrsfHTtK  the  cr«s!  «f  fitri'lfrnffrft,  wm  indeed  MtablUlwd  by  lh«  law  of  Ihe  H^  of  Au- 
guat,  \fi\i\ ;  but  it  ia  nut  i:kttr  ihat  it  imtludea  ttw  liberty  of  opmly  profrniag  and  eeU« 
brutiiii;  tilt'  ritrti  i>r  ibi'ir  rvspoctlve  lorrn^  of  wurship.  In  nurta  a  case  tlie  lair  would 
rw]nin>  in»fr]»rrtntinn,  and  in  what  rrs|K'ct  would  the  interjtrctativn  Iw  msi!?':'  So  far 
■•  ratpaoU  tbB  opluiun«  nl'  ttuwR  who  compoae  tbe  gov«rntm<nt,  and  VPuanUly  of  all  tho 
«iUgbt«u«d  mvri  throu(()ioul  the  t-ouiitrr,  tbe  interpretution  would  vrry  probably  be 
iliTOtirablp  ;  but  the  iiittTror**nc**  ol  the  lirrEy  in  auco  a  ra-w  must  bf  rrckotit-d  upon; 
and  tb«  governin<Mit  hai  htthrrto  manifwitrd  a  dlBpcMltioH  to  humnttr  the  prrjuilirra  of 
thia  body,  from  a  knuwlfdi^o  of  clrricul  itillufUCf.  The  rlrrKy,  "i  t^^  othvr  hand,  am 
no  «tmtg«r»  lu  (be  (-outempt  tn  which  their  opinions  are  livid  by  the  enllffhspnitd  part 
t<r  the  ''omniduity ;  but  aa  long  u  Ihib  luward  freliog  ui  aecoinpauied   >  :  r  net 

uf  lecrattion,  th«*y  tuuMile  thenueivva  with  th«  inlluvm'e  they  poMeea  o-  lut 

majahty.  and  th«  knowledge  that  tbi«  iulluence  inu»t  iiuure  tiMrtu  tli«  i  ••»  of 

tlu  gorernmaot.  The  toleration  of  a  rival  cbiirrh  ^vuuld,  however,  pruv,)  .i  vi'ty  <Uf- 
tevnC  alTair.  Here  not  only  ie  division  of  oitinion,  but  a  thrrntenvd  divitdou  of  pelf 
aad  power;  and  the  re^iataaue to atuh  uaiovatiou  would  br  pruptirtioued  lo  ihe  inter- 
eels  jroparded.  Travelli;re  have  notlcml  the  app^ont  liberilily  of  the  Stiutii  AiuericAn 
idefCy  towards  etrangen  of  a  dlflerent  creed  ;  but  liieir  bi^futry  in  RUih  tasw  it  only 
■Icepiuc,  becauae  oii'proroked.  A  loliuu-y  Frotestaat  travcUtr  ma^  \i«  vx  qlb'^XfA 
VI.  I 


ml  price  of  the  artlolrs  on  xAt'xch  t\tc  liih*^  are  levied, 
fourth,  bekntf^ni:  to  the  archbishop  of  Caraccas,  nmounted  annually,  at 
avora^e,  to  60.000  dollar?,  or  .C13.500  sterlinir,  previuas  to  1802.  A 
third  of  thw  fourth,  how'c^-pr,  belonfr*  to  the  corrmment.  Tho  socular 
dergy  now  cownats  of  two  bishops,  9i  prphendari^  (i^'i  curates,  and  many 
others  oi  rarians  in^dea,  amoontini?  in  all  to  l,t>9i  persons.  Of  the  mo- 
uten'c  ordan  there  are  5 1  monaateries,  ^45  monks,  and  432  novice.*.  Of 
nans  ibere  are  750,  with  1.456  norires,  who  occapy  S3  convents.  The 
pay  of  the  roiiviionaries  is  from  130  to  200  dollari  annnally-  Void,  in  ft 
great  measare,  uf  mental  occupaQosa,  these  missionaries  are  often  gro«aly 
BMunal  and  indolent.  An  old  miMionary»  irhom  Hnmhuldt  visited,  frankly 
acknowledged,  that  of  all  the  pleasara  of  life,  not  even  excepting  aleep^ 
none  was  to  be  compared  to  the  pleasnra  of  eating  good  beef  \  Aa  stated 
Ivfore,  theae  mtsstonaries  hnve  done  comparatively  little  service  to  the  In* 
diaos ;  they  have  learned  them  the  mechanical  part  of  n*lti(ion»  without 
cnltivating  their  minds,  or  instillinc^  into  tliem  hahit«  of  industry,  by  which 
tbey  might  be  made  lueful  both  to  the  coIonUts  and  the  community  at 
large, 

l^blic  education  han  of  late  attracted  much  attention.    The  universities, 
colleges,  academies,  snd  schools,  which  bad  been  suppressed  or  destroyed 
by  the  long  revolutionary  n*ar,  have  been  re-establl'thed.  in  whole  or  in 
part,  and  primary  schuuU,  for  girU  as  well  as  boy!«.  tiavp  been  fuunde<l,  as 
far  as  posnblc,  in  every  parish.     There  are  now  62  schools  on  the  Lan- 
casterian  sy^item,  and  4>34  on  the  old  plan,  which  is  to  be  gradually  super- 
seded by  the  new  and  more  perfect  one.     At  these  schools  are  taught- 
19,700  riiildren.    For  every  province,  there  is  to  he  established  a  college 
and  for  their  support  the  property  of  all  monasteries  which   have  not  at' 
least  eight  monks,  is  to  be  confi-^cated  to  tlie  state.     The  funds  thtks  pro- 
cured will,  it  18  calculated,  amount  to  40,O00  dollars  a  year.     There 
now  in  the  republic  3  universities  and  20  colleges ;  and  for  four  others 
the  latter  the  funds  are  already  provided. 

MamtJ'uciii/cs,^  The  mannhu:tures  of  Tunja,  Toca,  Socorro,  Velea, 
and  other  town*  and  villagee  towards  the  plains,  consist  of  cotton*cluthx, 
carpets  counterpanes,  and  coarse  woollens  of  different  descripttoiu. — 
Agriculture  and  commerce,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the  war,  have  re- 
vived and  made  considerable  progress  since  tlte  eatablishment  of  the  con- 
stitution in  1821  :  and  mining  is  said  to  be  beoooung  profitable.  Ttie 
mechanical  arts  have  improved  in  some  degree,  by  tbe  introduction  of  fo- 
reign tools  and  arttaana.^ 

CoaiifMTor.]  A  nation  like  t]ie  Spaniards,  who  so  blindly  estimated 
tbe  value  of  their  colonial  possessions,  merely  by  the  quantities  of  i^old, 
and  silver  which  tbey  furnished,  could  not  bo  expected  to  derive  much., 
advantage  from  the  more  sabstantial  riches  of  the  earth,  or  be  aware 
the  resunrceft,  almost  boundless,  which  a  well* regulated  commerci!  migl 
disdoae  in  a  coontry,  which,  iu  fertility,  in  climate,  in  the  abuadance 

curiosity,  bat  not  nf  dmd  or  Mt^iden.  Not  ao  when  indiTidaab  of  tbe  sarat  ptrsua- 
akm  ofyar  In  haadroJa  or  ihmMsadi.  Tho  atm«^  of  hrmin  has  loaf  bwn  tho  £t- 
voerfto  Ikome  In  tlw  pulpits  of  Csncoas;  uhI  «hi>  ritjr  of  Csraocu  itself  has  tosail 
rottMtedljr  tbmit«a«d  with  a  aooood  earthquake  in  judicnirnC  of  wtch  idwmtaaUottki 
TSo  oorl^i&stlcal  rr^uUtiotu.  Trhlcb  at  prrvai  intoriiirt  marvtafos  belw«vn  Konair 
CalkoUes  und  hrirtira,  are  of  thomvlvr*  a  bam>r  »^inst  tbo  aaulfaoialloii  d  Ib-^ 
nwBcn  wt*li  tbv  exifUog  popalatiiin,  and  exrniplirr  thr  impooslbilitjr  of  cumbialttr 
nuclotH  luftenmco  witk  a  Ubrral  form  of  civil  gitrcrnmfnt. 
*W«  wvrv  aaloalslivd  to  pcroriv*  how  souU  an  rmiKnilan  hither  has  tsken  pUerfroai 
Rf  aod  iW  Uaitrnd  SUtaa.     In  b  y«n,  011)7  193  ptn«u  ban  hecn  aatnrsl*— i 
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^Mriety  of  its  rr^table  produrtioiH,  Ls  unparalleled  in  any  quarter  of  tiie 
^lobe.  So  little  were  tliey  capntile  of  apf>recia(iiiK  the  value  of  tlieir  poa- 
seaaions  here,  thai  fur  upwnril-i  uf  a  cuntury  after  it8  tirflt  di^overy  it  fur* 
niflhed  U*  tlie  parent-alaie  nu  oiticle  of  commercial  {)ro(luce  ;  une  veuel 
alone  annuHlly  arrived  from  Spain,  not  to  receivu  a  valuable  can^o,  but 
(straii(i;e  to  reiute)  to  rnnvey  the  neceiiHai-iei*  of  life  tu  a  country  capable 
of  maiotuinitii;  tbe  whole  of  l^orope.  The  trade  with  Europe,  however, 
mast  of  necessity  be  limited — lat,  by  the  heavy  expense  of  freight  in  the 
lonf(  voyage— and,  2dly,  by  the  still  more  tedious  land-cBrriage  into  tbe  ia- 
lerior.* 


CHAP.  VII.-CHIEF  CITIKS. 

I^ogoia.l  Tbe  capital  city  of  the  old  ricuroyalty  of  New  Granada, 
tbougli  not  the  most  populous,  is  Sanla  Fc  dt  liogota,  founded  in  the 
valley  of  Bogota  by  Don  Gonzalu  Ximeneif  de  Qaesada,  in  1538.  Though 
aituate<l  in  4"  10'  N.  Int.,  and  W.  lung.  IZ"  50',  tlie  climate  i;*  rather  cold 
from  its  elevated  situation.^  It  in  a  lar^e  city,  with  broad  and  well-puved 
utrcets.  '^^  When  seen  from  the  mouutains  at  the  back,  Bogota  has  a  very 
pretty  effect.  Tlie  streets,  built  at  right  angles, present  an  appearance  of  ^eat 
rt^alarity,  and  have  a  stream  of  water  couHtantly  flowing  down  the  middle; 
there  are  v\ao  several  liandsomo  public  fuuntain^i.  Great  an  is  tbe  extent 
of  the  city,  the  churches  and  convents  cover  nearly  one-half  of  tbe  ground. 
Many  of  tlie  convents  are  in  part,  and  oUicrs  wbully,  deserted  since  the 
revolution.  The  ground  that  some  of  them  cover  is  immense,"  There 
are  9  uionuslories  aud  3  nunneries ;  those  of  the  Dominicans  and  of  San 
Juan  de  Oios  arc  the  best  endowed.  Four-sixths  of  the  houses  in  the  city 
are  said  to  belong  to  them.  "  Tbe  architects  of  Santa  FV  says  M.  MoU 
lien,  "  have  an  excuse  to  justify  the  deformity  of  their  edifices  in  the  na- 
ture of  tbe  soil,  which,  being  so  frequently  convulsed  by  earthquakes,  corn- 
Many  parti  of  thr  ronds  arc  eotirvly  ilMfrt ;  and  the  travRlliT  hiu  to  carry  a 
sfiiri' uf  ui-ovi^iiuii-s  Ifst,  by  «  auddi^ii  iwflliii^  of  thf  riv-rrx,  hi!  ^hoitld  be  ]*re- 
fron  eitner  prticmUittK  or  rpturiim^.  It  wiU  oe  at  once  prrt«irMt  that  th«  truw- 
B-of  foodii  if  they  are  at  all  bulky,  U  Mariwly  practicabla  ia  lucti  tt  cauntry,  and 
Ills  commerce  must  ttaerefun!  be  cocUiaed  to  such  articles  as,  containing  a  grMt 
in  Uttl<*  bulk,  ran  eaally  afTord  the  hmry  fvpHtisrs  of  nirh  a  land  rarnnj^r.  Gold 
il  nilvrr  nre  lurnrillngly  nrtlc In  uf  rxport  to  thn  lourvr  rj>iiiitry  un  the  •«a-<'oa*l, 
whcncd  H  dfrired  in  rxchuige  a  iiipply  of  its  produce.  It  appuars  thnt  tbe  goveru- 
nwnt  are  making  exertions  to  fjicJUlAt«  Lind  iut«rt'.oursf!,  and  iutroduc«  the  strain-boat 
geurrally  into  thf!  wutiirs  of  the  rrpubltc.  Tlirlr  efforts  have,  aa  ycC,  met  with  littla 
waiKrm.  Pcneverance  and  time  will  aoeompllah  olL  We  ban  but  vrry  inipi>rff<:t  ac- 
eoanta  uf  tht*  uumtuaroe  of  Q^to,  Popayaa,  aud  tbeae  aequeatvred  reKitmH ;  und  it  ui.ty 
W  doiibtNl  whether  Britisft  manufartunn  favYe  yet  penetrated  to  tbie  di^aiit  uinrket. 
But  If  tbr  country  vrere  settled  under  s  froe  covernmeut,  the  eutfrprlM*  and  Industry 
of  the  |»eo|jle  nouid  soon  be  called  forth, — tbe  roadfl  would  be  iuiproved,— iD(*re  prac- 
ticabki  ciiuiniunicdtiaoN  would  be  eatabllahed  with  thft  mirroundintf  diittriiTts,  mid  with 
the  SM-oaMC, — cotnmerce  and  maoufacturea  wotild  advttn4!«, — ontf  the  whulv  ruuntry 
wmitd  rapidly  Improve  by  ttmr  Intercourw  with  the  world  at  lar^e^  irom  which  It  u 
at  preient  ooporated  by  the  physicid  obstAcletf  of  iLi  -ungular  poailion. 

*  ilM  elevation  above  the  level  uf  the  aea  ia  stilted  by  Cocbnuie  at  8^613  feet  lie  saya, 
"  On  account  of  thli  i^«*nt  cl^viktion,  altbon^h  thr  iltnntton  is  m  near  the  equatiir,  tbe 
atmoapbere  U  au  rarifietl,  that  ic  be<uiium  for  jiumf  ciiu?  excitHtinKly  oppreaslva  to  atran- 
(««,  who  art!  obliged,  wliihi  walking,  to  atop  frvu{ut>ntlr  to  recover  tuclr  breath,  and 
an  aubk  to  proceed,  until  renpiratioti  becoinci  mora  Kee — a  rwltns  vvhkh  1  experi- 
«OMd  rayaelf  in  a  Rreat  decree.  But  this  Is  not  the  leaitl  serioui  iniMinveoience  of  thft 
dltnate ;  for  travellera,  arririn{  here  by  the  Mat^dalena,  (a  more  geucral  route  than 
that  of  Caraccas,)  experiencx,  froin  the  ftuddoo  chituije  of  the  level  of  Honda  to  tha 
Ovation  of  Hogola,  such  elfectt  from  the  rarity  of  the  air,  ai  tu  produce  oppreuioa  of 
the  chest,  violent  affectiona  oi  the  bowel*,  or  intermittent  fever," 
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pels  them  lo  sacrifice  elegance  and  majeBty  to  solidity.  Thus  it  is  that  th(* 
hoa'^ns  are  so  low,  altliou|rh  thu  walU  are  prodigioasly  ttiick.  Hie  pablic 
buiUlinji^s  are  aUn  oblicvd  to  have  enomions  fonndatiMns,  and  tlic  shafts  uf 
the  columiiB  uf  the  clmrehea  are  less  in  proportion  to  the  weiffhl  they  have 
to  sustain,  than  to  tlie  shocks  whicli  thpy  are  required  to  rcsint.  The  ar- 
chitecture of  some,  however,  is  in  a  purer  style.  The  cathedi-al,  in  parti- 
cular, erected  in  1814,  is  remnrkahlo  for  the  simplicity  of  its  interior, 
redeemin)^,  in  some  degree,  the  bad  taste  to  which  its  facade  is  indebted 
for  an  accumulation  of  lines  produce<l  without  humiony,  and  intersectiofr 
each  other  without  tlie  h»ast  symmetry.  The  other  churches  of  Bogota, 
to  the  number  of  36,  an*,  on  the  contraiy,  resplendent  with  gold ;  no  tem- 
ple of  the  incas  was  ever  so  dazzling.  Hut,  although  tlie  magnificence  of 
the  cathedral  itftelf  is  not  so  great,  the  treasures  it  ponsesscM  are  more 
valuable.  One  btatue  of  the  virgin  alone,  out  of  the  many  which  adorn 
the  altars,  U  ornamented  with  1,358  diamonds^  1,295  emeralds,  59  ame- 
thyats,  one  topaz,  one  hj'acinth,  372  pearh,  and  iu  pedestal  is  enriched 
with  609  amethysts :  the  artist  wa»  paid  4,000  ])ia8tre8  for  hiH  labours." 
All  tlie  boiues  are  low,  in  consequence  of  ttie  apprehen'^ion  of  earlhi)u8kes  : 
lliey  are  built  of  euu-dried  brick,  white-washed,  Bn<l  covered  with  tiles. 
"  As  to  tiie  inieriur,"  says  M.  Moltion,  "  the  houses  are  not  better  arranged 
than  ours  were  at  the  time  of  the  discover}'  of  America.  Windows,  very 
8malt«  ami  always  iMirricadoed  by  large  wooden  burs,  arc  seen  by  the  side 
of  others  of  en  immense  size  ;  the  beams  are  rarely  concealed  by  a  ceiling ; 
the  walls  have  enormous  projections ;  the  doors  are  of  all  heights ;  the  usa 
of  lockfl  is  scarcely  knowu  :  at  least,  tliose  manufactured  in  the  country 
afiord  but  little  security.  The  use  of  glazed  windows  is  but  of  recent 
introduction  ;  a  less  barbarous  taste  is,  however,  observable  iu  the  con- 
struction of  many  modern  hnhitatiims,  and  several  improvements  begin  to 
ajipear.  Light  and  convenient  balconies  have  superseded  the  enormous 
heavy  galleries  ;  the  ceiling  is  no  lunger  disBgreeably  intersected  by  beams  ; 
the  windows  are  without  barricodoe^,  the  street-doors  better  painted  :  a 
general  neatnei^M  is,  indeed,  being  introduced  through  all  classes.  In  ge- 
neral, two  gates  are  to  be  passed  before  arriving  in  the  court-yard.  The 
vntry  which  separates  it  from  the  street  is  but  too  often  a  receptacle  for 
the  uncleannes.*!  of  the  posseugers.  A  gallery  generally  runs  round  the 
court,  if  the  house  coosists  only  of  a  ground  floor  ;  but  if  of  two  btoiies, 
a  corered  terrace.  The  staircase  is  generally  uf  stone,  and  of  V4>iy  rude 
construction.  On  the  wall  of  the  first  square  is  generally  painted  a  giant, 
carrying  iu  one  liand  a  child,  and  iu  the  other  a  ball ;  this  is  St  Chris- 
topher, the  household  god  of  the  country.  Hound  the  inner  gallery  is 
a  long  suite  of  roouvH,  which  only  receive  day-light  through  the  door. 
Every  house  has  at  least  one  saloon  and  au  eating-room  ;  for  ii  is  con- 
»iideve<I  unpoltte  to  receive  friends,  or  to  entertain  them,  in  a  sleifping- 
room.  The  kitchen  is  alwap  of  an  immense  ai/e,  less  on  account  of 
Uio  qaantity  of  provisiotM  cooked,  tlian  the  number  of  useless  sfrvants 
assembled  there :  ihere  is  no  chimney,  as  stoves  only  are  used.  N«» 
houiMM  are  seen  without  carpets  :  the  ancient  straw  mats  of  the  Indians 
are  no  longer  used  by  fashionable  people,  but  ve  superseded  by  car- 
pets uf  Kuropi>an  manufacture.  Both  of  these  are  designeil,  if  tliere  be 
no  firu,  to  warm  the  apiurtments,  aud  to  conceal  the  inequalities  of  the 
floor,  whexc,  unfortunately,  tlie  negligence  of  the  servants  permits  the 
nuMt  loathsome  insects  to  swarm  in  iiumense  numbers.  Some  pcrsous 
cvrtfr  the  wa]h  o(  their  cliambars  with  dyed  paper ;  and  uumbcm  huvu 
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luntk  of  fioweni  wad  genii  drawn  n[>on  it,  in  n  style  nlike  imlicBtire 

the  bad  taste   of    the    painter    and  his  emplojrar.     The    fuiimure  la 

liftimple,  and  uiiually  cunsistM  ot  nolliiui;  mure  than  two  ao^ta*  covered  with 

jetton,  two  fiiimil  tablcH,  n  few  luatlieni  chairs,  after  the  fn«hi<}ii  of  the 

l5th  century,  a  lookin^•ghuw,  and  tbrtae  lamps  8ut)|>ended  from  tlie  ceiU 

'iiiH    bed   is    tolerably    well    ornamented,    but    feathers    are    never 

it  in  n»rmed  of    two  wool  raattrasacs.     With   ftome   Blight  dtfler- 

■11  the  huuses  resemble  eHch  other ;  nothing  server  to  ditttingnish 

lofte  of  the  ministers,  and  it  would  be  ditiicult  to  rccogniMi  the  preni- 

[4enl'a,  were  it  not  for  the  ^uard  at  the  entrance,    llie  shupfi  are  crowded 

together,  dirty,  and   dark  ;  tlie  only  admission   for   day-light  is  by   the 

door.     Thf>ite,  however,  are  ]>lace9  of  resort  for  the  idle.     Seated  upon 

lu«  counter,  smoking  incessantly,  aud  giving  laconic  answers  to  hi)*  cus- 

tomera,  the   Colombian   merchant  in  many   reapects   roaembles  those  of 

iBmynia  or  Aleppo.     Bogota  cannot   boaat   of    ten  tnerchauta  who   can 

command  100,000  piouties,  nor  of  tive  individuals  living  upon  a  revenue 

jOf    that   amount.     The   moot    common    incomes  arc  from  .'>  to    10,000 

piostreH.     Almost  every  inhabitant  {not  in  the  employ  of  government,  in 

the  churchy  or  in  the  anny)  is  a  shopkeeper."  The  population  is  osliinated 

at  upwards  of  30,000  souls. 

*^  The  c<istume  of  tlie  |>eople,"  says  Cocbiane,  "'  is  remarkable,  parliou- 
lurly  that  of  the  females.  There  is  no  distinction  lietween  rich  and  poor 
in  the  style  of  walking  dress.  Hie  mantilU,  black  or  light  blue,  made 
a  ia  mode  Espagnole,  is  worn :  a  piece  of  bine  cloth  envelopes  the  head, 
snd  frequently  conceals  tlie  whole  of  the  fixtures,  except  the  eyen ;  tliis 
reaches  to  the  wui»t,  and  tlie  whole  is  surmounted  witlt  a  broad-brimmed 
beaver  hat.  This  it,  generally  allowed  to  be  a  preposterous  and  unbecom- 
ing dress ;  but  as  yet  no  fafihioDable  lady  has  had  the  courage  to  90t  a  new 
Ktyle  for  the  example  of  her  countrywomen.  They  arc  sedulously  care- 
ful to  deck  tlieir  feet  in  the  mo«t  be^^oming  mamier,  and  with  studied  oo- 
ijuetry,  as  they  are  in  geuerui  well  formed,  and  extremely  small.  Their 
step  is  very  peculiar,  all  from  hip  to  ancle  without  beuiling  the  knee  ;  and 
a  sidling  motion  of  the  body.  J  low  far  tliift  adds  to  tlie  grace  of  appear- 
ance aud  eajiti  uf  dcportmenti  I  will  leave  to  abler  judges  to  decide.  The 
lower  classes  are  genemlly  barefouted,  except  the  peajiantry  of  lUe  plains, 
who  wear  alpargaies^  a  kind  of  Kouiaii  saadal,  wade  of  the  ftbrea  of  a 
tree.  They  wear  likewise  a  full,  large  mantle,  called  roana,  or  rotfuiUaf 
made  of  tlie  cloth  of  tlie  country ;  the  head  posses  through  a  bole  in  the 
centre,  and  the  roquilla  falls  loosely  and  gracefully  over  the  shoulders,  and 
completely  covers  tlie  body  and  conceaU  the  arms.  Tlie  tout  cHsemblc  is 
elegant,  as  it  drops  in  ea»y  and  becoming  folds.  Some  of  tlie  femalva 
assume  a  very  pecul'mr  garb;  a  petticoat  of  Spanish  brown  stuflf,  with  a 
mantilla  of  white  kerseymere,  a  black  lieuver  hat,  and  round  the  v^ii^t  a 
broad,  black,  leathern  girdle,  one  end  uf  which  hangs  down  from  the  hip 
neaily  to  the  ancle.  They  are  called  icales^  itud  attire  tbeiuselvea  in  tliis 
Diauner  for  many  reasons,  huch  as  the  commands  of  a  confessor,  tlie  sick- 
ness of  a  hu^baiHl,  fulher,  or  any  other  relative ;  but  by  many  it  is  worn 
lerely  from  coquetry,  and  the  desire  of  attracting  attention."  '*  The 
Rueral  routine  of  the  day  at  Ui^ota,"  Kays  the  same  author,  ''coinmenow 
Vrith  mass,  whicli  is  attended  by  females  aud  old  men,— the  men  in  gene- 
nd  not  giving  themselves  much  trouble  on  tliis  sc^re.  The  women  keep 
the  house  during  the  day,  attending  to  domestic  concerns,  or  luunging  on 
tbeir  sofas.     About  half-past  tive  ihey  altcud  the  Alameda,  wUsfvvt:;^  >\\«^ 
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retorn  to  receive  vuiu  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  at  w)iich  titno  they  retire 
to  bed.  Tlio  usual  amusements  for  the  latlieB  are,  iertuUuis,  haDn,  maa- 
queraden,  and  tlie  numerouH  processions  of  the  Haint  and  feast  days,  whicli 
latter  tend  not  a  little  to  rt^nder  the  people  idle,  thvir  uiiuiber,  jncludin(^ 
Sundays,  amounting  to  180;  but  the  rouj^rrjia  hnvc  it  under  constdemtion 
to  reduce  them  aa  nearly  as  pcmsiblu  to  the  nuinlwr  of  fejaliv-al.i  ct'lehrated 
in  ProteHtanl  couutries.  In  addition  to  these  divcrHioiia,  the  gentletneit 
amuse  ihemseUes  uith  bull  and  cock-tightiag,  in  which  much  money  is 
lost  and  won ;  games  af  chance  are  also  played,  and  public  dinners  occa- 
sionally given  ;  hut  in  consequence  of  the  small  fonunes  of  the  majority 
of  the  people,  tliese  are  very  rare." 

Caraccas.}  The  city  of  Canux^As  is  situated  in  N.  lat.  10«  SO*  50" 
230  leases  N.E.  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  at  the  foot  of  the  Silla  moun- 
taios.  It  is  watered  hy  four  small  rivers  ;  and  both  its  site,  >nciuity,  clime» 
and  soil,  ore  no  dtili^'btful  and  fertile,  that  a  Spanish  author  has  compared 
tht*m  with  those  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  found,  in  the  Anuuco,  and 
ita  three  rival  RtreaniH,  the  four  rivers  whirli  watered  the  garden  of  Eden. 
'*  In  travelling  from  La  Guayra  to  Caraccas,"  says  a  very  recent  writer, 
"  yoa  come  to  a  port  of  the  road  nearly  level  ;  as  you  trace  its  windings, 
bursts  upon  you  at  once  the  city  of  Caraccas,  unexpected,  magnificent, 
aud  inviting  beyond  the  fanciful  creations  of  romance-  It  is  situated  ia 
a  valley,  of  which  the  expanse  astonishes  an  eye  not  conversant  with  tho 
interminable  ravines  of  that  country.  This  valley  is  bounded  on  the  S. 
by  a  line  of  mountains  incomparnbly  tamer  in  magnitude  and  aspect  than 
that  of  the  coast,  and  stretches  eastward  to  the  vale  of  the  Tuy.  You  have 
the  immense  extent  of  the  city  distinctly  exposed  to  your  eye,  and  beyond 
you  see  the  Gua)Ta  flowing  in  modest  pride  (I  describe  it  in  tho  dry 
period  of  the  year),  and  tho  rich  green  of  the  maize  raised  on  itn  banks 
for  provender  to  animals,  alTonls  the  liveliest  contrast  to  surrounding  dry- 
ness and  barrenness.  The  city,  which  protrudes  its  huildingH  northward 
to  the  foot  of  the  sierra,  withdraws  itself  considerably  from  the  river  on 
its  south.  It  is  in  tho  form  of  a  great  square,  every  street  cutting  the 
transverse  street  at  right  angh's.  There  are  about  15  streets  thus  formed 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  bh  many  from  E.  to  W.  The  streets  are  wide,  and 
each  house,  enclosing  a  court  with  two  floors  of  corridors,  occupies  an 
immense  extent ;  no  smoke  or  vapour  from  hearths  or  clouds,  from 
artificial  or  natural  causes,  obstructs  your  view ;  and  you  riot  in  the  con- 
templation of  so  splendid  a  monument  of  human  industry  and  skill^-€0 
rich  a  scene  of  human  enjoyment  and  liappiness.  Alas  !  it  is  all  illusion^ 
On  entering  this  city  of  grandeur  and  wealth,  yoo  arc  startled  witli  the 
appreliension  that  you  are  in  a  city  besieged  by  an  enemy,  or  deserted 
from  fear  of  some  great  convulsion  of  nature, 

**  Its  uuneoeu  U  sliockJnx  to  me." 

Temple-bar  or  Charing-crosa,  at  aix  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  morning  in 
summer  is  mure  crowded  and  bustling  than  the  busiest  comer  of  Caraccas 
at  the  busiest  hour  of  the  busiest  day  in  the  )*ear.  On  looking  around, 
you  find  that  more  tlwn  one-half  of  the  houses  in  every  street  are  unin- 
habited ;  many  are  in  ruins  ;''  many  are  shut  up  by  the  poverty  and  olwti- 
iiacy  of  the  proprietors.  They  cannot  refit  them,  and  they  will  not  sell 
tbera.      With  all  its  ajiparenl  suporabuudauc«  of  houses,  houses  ore  coa- 

&  This  was  vrrliten  IbSC. 
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seqoently  enormously  dear.  It  seems  very  unwarranted  to  impnte  ihw 
desolate  sUte  of  Coraccaa  to  eartlM|nakps  and  rivi!  wars.  Both  did  great 
Viischief ;  bnt  »o  did  the  6re  of  London  and  tlio  civil  wars  in  England. 
The  truth  in,  it  lunst  have  ever  been  a  mushroom.  ^^  horo  in  all  time  can 
you  trace  the  industr)',  the  commerce,  and  the  wine  polity  of  Spaniard*  in 
South  America  ?  And  without  these  Hulid  grounds  of  grandeur  and 
wealth,  what  would  their  vaunted  cities  have  been  ?  The  extortions  of 
grandees  and  priests  can  adoni  palaces  and  convents ;  but  citieu  are  not  so 
formed,  established,  aod  adorned.  Caraccaa  ought,  therefore,  to  be  regarded 
aa  a  monument  of  the  former  extent  of  those  mighty  agents  of  human 
misery,  and  its  comparative  desolation  as  a  gratifying  evidence  uf  their  full. 
But  to  ita  present  inhabitants. 

"  The  proper  iiihabitaiits  of  Caraccas,  aa  of  all  Colombia,  are  Creoles — 
a  mixed  race,  debcetided  from  Spaniards  and  Negro  or  Indian  women. 
Tlie  mixture  soems  greatly  to  hare  degraded  the  blood  of  bolli.  Clothe 
a  Creole  witli  a  little  bhtd  authority,  and  his  blood  boiU  with  impatience 
to  prove  itself  more  allied  to  the  white  than  the  blaik  by  unliouiukuJ^  in- 
conceivable, and  most  capricious  actji  of  ostentation,  prexumption,  an<l 
vindictive  cruelty.  His  breast  is  even  haunted  anil  goa<led  by  ten  thou- 
sand images  of  his  df^adation,  by  being  his  mother's  son.  They  who 
have  seen  much  of  such  persons  in  tlie  continents  or  islands  of  America 
will  recognise  this  picture  as  no  exaggeration.  As  this  mixed  blood  Aowb 
on  lirom  generation  to  generation,  it  may  improve.  This  improvement  is 
already  visible  in  Colombia.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  proceed  without 
interruption,  and  that  the  Creole  blood 

'  Will  work  iliwlf  purr,  and  u  it  moa  refin«>/ 

In  considering  the  native  inhabitants  of  this  American  London,  you 
must  exclude  entirely  from  view  the  exchange  and  the  great  streets,  mer- 
chants, shopkeepers,  and  artizans  connected  with  it,  and  confine  your 
attention  to  the  west  end  and  to  St  Giles's.  All  the  commerce,  the  skill, 
and  the  industry  (at  least  handicraft  industry),  are  in  the  hands  of  foreign- 
ers. The  fashionable  Caracanians  aie  proprietors  of  immense  tracts  of 
country,  on  the  partial  and  ill-proportioned  revenue  of  which  tlioy  doze 
out  life.  The  lower  classes  live  as  donkey-drivers  or  dram-sellers. 
There  is  no  .society,  no  converse,  no  communication  of  intelligence  or  con* 
viviality.  They  eat  their  meals  in  sensual  suUenness,  and  then  smoke 
cigars  morning,  noon,  and  night.  Their  ladies  are  nothing  loath  to  witness 
and  share  the  luxury.  But  view  them  in  church,  in  the  magnificent 
cathedral,  especially  on  festival  occasions,  and  you  are  full  of  admiration. 
ITliey  are  riclily  and  even  elegantly  dressed — all  silks  of  various  kindit  and 
[colours.  A  silk  sliawl  adonis  the  head,  perhaps  rather  fantastically,  and 
mgs  down  over  the  shoulders  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  but  ia  studi- 
^  prevented  from  concealing  the  beauties  of  the  bosom  and  waist. 
skirts  below  are  equally  guarded  against  enviously  withholding  from 
*Tiew  the  neatest  ancles  which  ever  nature  turned.  The  stockings  and 
^alioes  are  united  to  all  this  array  of  grace  and  charms.  They  come  trip- 
ling into  the  hallowed  house,  a  damsel  steps  from  behind,  and  lays  a 
hion  for  her  mistre6s'»  knees,  which  would  do  no  discredit  as  a  hearth- 
tg  to  the  most  splendid  drawing-room  in  London.  It  is  in  the  middle 
»f  the  consecrated  phice,  where  no  seats  or  forms  obstruct  your  view.  As 
as  the  lady  drops  on  her  knees  she  adjusts,  with  reverteil  hand,  her 
behind,  as  if  fearful  of  accidental  exposure,  but  caxefuVV^  Q.\y&\s\Av& 
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from  covpnng;  her  finB  feet  an<!  anrle"*.  WheOior  it  he  "  nattirft  thnt 
works  in  her  ho,"  nn  Milton  lias  it,  or  whether  tlie  practice  is  derived  from 
timRa  when  men  an  well  a.i  women  frequented  Catliolir  (rhurrhet^,  I  am  not 
ahle  to  determine.  Their  dark  round  eyes  are  full  of  life^  and,  you  hast- 
ily conclude,  of  intelligence. 

"I  dare  not  meddle  with  the  characterg  and  manners  of  foreigfners  in 
this  place.  The  North  Americans  are  here,  as  everyivhere,  blunt,  hold 
rataries  of  f^iun.  The  Gormann  nre  coATRely  devoted  to  the  same  dread 
divinity.  An  EngtUhmon,  who  content  to  imprison  him§elf  for  yeara, 
often  for  life,  in  a  country  without  port  or  ahipping,  and  among  men  with- 
out inteltignnre  or  racial  nrhaniiy,  will  nnt  he  suspected  of  taflte,  npiriti 
or  elevation  of  niiud.  The  English  libraries  in  Caraccas  nre  ledgers. 
English  talk,  if  not  "  of  bullocks,"  of  hales.  Yet  it  will  not  appear  in- 
eradible  that  in  thi<i  narrow,  ignorant,  lifelesii  set  of  bein^fl  there  should  be 
prMefi«ion«  to  exclusive  politene^is,  and  acquaintance  with  manners.  It  is 
absolutely  trun  that  a  few  families  in  Caraccas  (certainly  not  one  half 
(ioaen)  claim  lo  ba  the  only  genteel  society  there,  and  if  you  dare  to 
MBociate  with  mm-hanic<i  or  ariizann  (who  are  probably  far  more  enlight- 
ened than  tliey,  and  drink  much  less  copiously,  though  more  openly),  you 
are  dcnuuiiccd  and  hunted  down  as  a  disgrace  to  Hociety.  Unenviablci 
however;,  U  the  high  distinction  of  thin  aristocracy  ;  for,  separate  tbem 
from  («rh  other,  and  they  bite  their  fellows  with  more  than  canine  good 
will.  After  all,  this  pitiful  conduct  ought  to  bo  excused,  perhaps,  as  the 
iuevitftble  effect  of  the  circumstances  in  which,  they  are  placed  ?  Who 
would  look  for  gentle  manners  from  a  soldier,  in  the  act  of  storming  a 
battery  ?  Wlio  would  expect  liberality,  candour,  an<l  conscious  digriity 
from  him  who  buries  liiniMelf  for  gain  in  the  bosom  of  the  Andes  ? 

The  city  cnntainfi  .'>  churches,  inclnding  the  cathedral,  all  well  hnilt, 
especially  that  of  Atta  Gracia,  which  for  the  excellence  of  its  architecture 
would  do  honour  to  the  first  city  in  Europe.  'Hie  population,  in  1802, 
amounted  to  between  41,000  and  42,000  persons,  of  which  the  whites 
formed  one-fourth.  This  number  had  increased  to  50,000  in  iHl'i,  when 
the  great  earthquake  took  plmre,  which  buried  12,000  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  ruins ;  but  the  political  eventi  which  have  since  taken  place,  have 
reduced  the  population  to  lc!*s  than  30,000  inhahitantH.  Ueggnis  abound, 
and  their  indolence  is  insured  by  mistaken  charity,  'iliis  large  city  ha<) 
no  printing  press  till  1806,  when  a  Frenchman,  named  Detpichi,  intro- 
dnoed  one. 

CarUiageua.']  The  city  of  Carthagena  is  situated  in  10"  26'  3.5"  K,  lat. 
and  75*  26*  45"  W.  long.  It  was  founded  in  U'iSS.  At  present  it  offers 
the  melanclwly  aspect  of  a  cloister.  Long  galleries,  short  and  clumsy 
t'olamns,  streets  narrow  and  dark,  from  the  too  grvnt  proj<H:tion  of  the 
terraces,  which  almost  prevent  the  admission  of  day-li;^t ;  the  p^reater  pan 
of  the  bouses  dirty,  full  of  smoke,  p*>verty-Htricken,  and  KheltLTing  heinga 
Htill  more  filthy,  black,  and  miserable  ; — such  is  the  picture  at  first  pre- 
Hented  by  a  city  adorned  with  the  name  of  the  rival  of  Home.  However, 
on  entering  the  houses,  their  construction,  fringnlar  at  6r!it  sight,  appears 
afterwnrdii  to  be  well  contrived,  the  object  beint^  to  admit  the  circulation 
of  the  fresh  air.  The  rooms  arv  nothing  but  immense  vestibules,  in  which 
the  cool  air,  unfortunately  so  rare,  might  be  respired  with  the  utmo«t 
<leligbt,  were  it  not  for  the  stiugs  of  thousands  of  insects,  and  fur  the  fiata, 
whti.He  bites  are  not  only  more  painful,  bat  are  even  said  to  be  venomons. 
A  table,  haif-a-tlozrn  wooden   chairs,   a  mat  be/I,  a   lai^'*i  jar,  and   two 
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candleitickB,  gnnorally  coraposD  tlio  wliulc  stock  of  furniture  of  thene 
hnbitationti,  wliich  are  built  of  brick,  anU  covered  iii  witli  tiles.  Two 
flieges  which  Carthngena  has  uudei^oiie,  hare  rained  tbo  reaources  of  the 
majority  of  tin  inhabitantR. 

"  Carthagena  \»  very  *trong,  and  of  rast  f^xtent.  Nine  tliousaDd  men  at 
least  would  be  required  to  defend  it  at  all  points.  The  immense  cist^ma 
contained  within  it4  walU,  are  justly  objects  of  admiration;  and  the  water 
prworved  iu  them  is  excellent.  Cartha^na  is,  therefore,  rather  a  fortified 
than  a  commercial  town,  and  will  entirely  cea^e  to  1>e  the  latter,  when  it 
is  no  longer  the  entrepot  of  Panama.  At  a  distance  of  200  leagiien 
iirom  the  equator,  its  temperature  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  and  the  yellow 
ferer  makes  frequent  ravages  there.  The  population  of  Carthafrena,  about 
16,000  Houls,  is,  for  the  most  part,  compofted  of  people  of  colour,  the 
greater  proportion  of  whom  are  sailors  or  fishermen.  Many  keep  shops 
for  the  sbIp  of  merrery  or  eatables,  others  follow  useful  trades  :  they  dis- 
play a  naacfliit  industry,  which,  to  prosper,  requires,  perhaps,  only  encour- 
BfKnieut  and  emulation.  Their  shell-works  are  beautiful.  They  are  skil- 
ful jewellers,  food  carpenters,  excellent  shoemukers,  tolerable  tailors,  in- 
difli?renl  joiners,  blacksmiths  rather  than  whitesmiths,  masonB  destitute  of 
all  ideoA  of  proportion,  and  bad  painters,  but  impassioned  musicians. 

**  The  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  an  industry  often  praised  and  always  well 
paid,  have  inspired  the  people  of  colour  with  a  pride  which  often  gives 
occasion  for  complaint,  llicir  petulance  and  riracity  form  a  singular 
contrast  with  the  iudifference  and  mildness  of  those  who  are  called  Whites, 
R«)  that,  notwithstaniling  their  idleness,  they  appear  active  and  laborious. 
The  contraband  trade  is  exclusively  confined  to  them,  and  the  heartiness 
with  which  they  engage  in  it,  ia  a  reproach  to  tliiosi;  whose  duty  it  is  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  illicit  traffic.  Hie  women  o(  colour,  the  offspring  of 
negi'Mica  and  white  men,  are  tall,  and  much  more  agreeable  than  the 
mnlattoea  of  our  Antilles,  who  are  generally  too  corpulent :  daughti^rti  of 
the  [ndians  and  negroes,  their  physiognomy  possesses  greater  delicacy  and 
expression,  if,  on  Uio  one  hand,  the  races  become  more  enervated  utuler 
the  tropics  as  they  become  fairer ;  on  the  other,  their  personal  appearance 
is  improved.  Thus  it  is,  tltat  the  femide  niulattocs  are  very  inferior  in 
beauty  to  the  whites,  and  lose  much  when  seen  near  thom^  which  often 
happens  with  the  Spaniards,  in  whose  churches  there  are  no  privileged 
places,  OS  io  those  of  the  United  States.  With  the  Spaniards,  all  pray  to 
God  in  common,  without  regard  to  colour ;  and  an  insurrection  would 
doubtless  be  the  consequence,  should  tlie  following  notice  be  afHxed  at  the 
church-doors  :  **  To*dat/  instruction  for  men  of  colour,'^ 

Cucjita.2  Hosaiio  de  Cucuta  is  imderstood  to  have  been  fixed  on  aa 
the  future  capital  of  Colombia,  under  tlie  name  of  the  City  of  Boitwin 
It  will  ever  be  famed  in  the  annals  of  Colombia,  as  tlie  town  in  which  tbe 
first  general  eongiess  was  held,  and  where  tbe  constitntion  was  formed. 
In  1820,  the  deputieii  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  aasembled  here : 
their  seusion,  which  lasted  three  months,  was  held  in  the  aacristy  of 
the  parish  church.  "  At  present,"  otlds  one  writer,  *'  ibore  is  nothing  to 
commemorate  this  important  event ;  but  the  churcii  in  which  it  took  place, 
is  by  far  the  neatest  and  iu  the  best  preservation  of  any  we  have  hitherto 
•eeo  :  tbe  architecture  is  somewhat  in  the  Moorish  style,  and  would  do 
honour  to  a  country  more  advanced  in  the  arts.  It  is  kept  in  the  nicest 
<mter, — the  least  respect  that  can  be  paid  to  its  important  history.    Aroidat 
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a  quantity  of  trashy  it  contains  a  Madonna  and  child,  painted  by  a  Mexi- 
can artist  or  the  Dame  of  Paez^  and  evidently  copitHl  from  Uaphaers  Ma- 
donna del  PexcCt  which  Hurpafisea  what  one  might  expect  from  a  Soutb 
American  artist.  It  in  the  ofTeriitg  of  a  Ute  archbishop  of  Caraccas.  aod 
waK  painted  in  1774.  The  appearance  of  the  town  is  extremely  pleasing. 
Surrounded  by  rich  haciendas  in  excellent  cultivation,  it  stands,  as  it  were, 
in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  garden.  The  perspective  at  the  extremity  of 
each  streeti  terminates  in  a  beautiful  vit^ta,  with  hi^h  mountains  iiL  the 
back  ground.  The  towa,  which  is  not  large,  is  neat  and  well  built.  It 
has  not  aulfered  from  the  earthquake.  The  houses,  though  not  large* 
have  a  clean  appearance.  The  streets  are  paved,  and  have  a  current  of 
water  running  through  the  middle.  The  iuliabitautn  appear  to  be  very 
foml  of  dancing.  Every  evening,  they  assemble  in  the  square  to  the 
number  of  fifty  or  sixty,  and  figure  away  with  great  aninuition  to  the  moat 
deafening  music,  by  the  light  of  [mper  lanterns,  and  the  glare  of  innumer- 
able segam.  The  chief  instruments  are  calabashes  filled  with  Indian  corn, 
which  are  rattled  to  the  thrumming  of  guitars."  The  department  itself 
to  which  it  belongs,  (it  is  in  the  province  of  Pamplona.)  has  receivetl  the 
appt^llaiion  of  Boijnca^  in  commeniorutiun  of  the  nieraurable  victory  gained 
on  the  field  of  Boyaca,  in  the  province  of  Tunja»  where  the  Spanish  cause 
in  New  (jranada  received  its  death-blow  from  the  hands  of  the  Liberator, 
**  aided  by  his  brave  UntiMh  auxiliaries." 

Panamar\  '^  Guayaquil,"  says  M.  Mollieo,  "  is  boilt  of  wood  ;  Bue- 
naventura, of  straw ;  Panama  haa  retaiood  somotbiug  of  both  kinds  of 
architecture.  At  first  sight,  however,  this  town  pleases  the  European  : 
he  sees  bouses  of  three  stories,  iuhabited  by  several  families  ;  consequently, 
as  in  his  own  country,  all  is  noise  and  bustle."  But  on  a  nearer  view,  the 
place  presents  very  iix  from  pleasing  or  attractive  features.  The  streets 
are  narrow, — much  darker,  and  even  much  dirtier  than  those  of  CarthageniL 
The  people  are  excessively  uncleanly.  The  town  is  iu  ruins.  "  In  some 
di^tricu,  whole  sirof^ts  liave  been  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect,  and  even  tho 
military  works  are  fast  crumbling  to  decay.  Every  thing,  in  short,  tolls 
tlie  same  lamentable  story  of  former  splendour  and  of  present  poverty." 
"Panama,"  says  Capi.  BofsU  Hall,  *' ban  flourished  for  a  long  eeriea  of 
years,  but  its  sun  has  at  last  set  with  tlie  golden  flag  of  Spain,  the  sigual 
of  excIuEiion  wherever  it  waved." 

New  f'aUucia.']  The  city  of  New  Valencia  stands  about  3  miles  to 
the  W.  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  It  was  founded  in  1555,  and  con- 
toined  10,0l)U  soula  in  IdlO.  **  Tlie  inhabitants,"  says  M.  Lavaysae, 
are  nearly  all  Creoles,  the  descendants  of  ancient  Bincayan  and  Canary 
bmilies.  There  is  great  industry  and  comfort  in  this  town.  It  is  as 
large  as  a  European  ton'n  of  24,000  souls,  because  the  greater  part  of  the 
houses  hare  only  a  ground-floor,  and  many  of  them  have  gardens.  Fifty 
yuars  a|;o,  its  inhabiiAiits  passed  for  the  most  indolent  in  the  country. 
They  all  pretended  to  be  descended  from  tlie  ancient  conquerors,  and 
could  not  cx>nceive  it  possible  for  them  to  exercise  any  other  function  than 
the  military  profession,  or  to  cultivate  the  land,  witliout  degrading  thom- 
sulvce.  Thus,  tlicy  lived  in  the  most  abject  misery  on  a  singularly  fertile 
soil.  Their  ideas  have  since  completely  chaugetl ;  they  have  applied  them- 
selves to  agriculture  and  sommerce,  and  the  grounds  in  the  ncis;libourhood 
are  well  cultivated.  Valencia  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  between 
CaraocBB  and  Paerto  Cabollo." 
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Maraeaibo,'2  Hie  dty  of  Maracubo  is  situated  in  10*  S(y,  K.  lat.  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  It  was  foonded  in  1571,  and 
contuns  a  population  of  25,000  souls. 

Meridaf\  Next  to  Caraccas,  this  was  by  fax  the  largest  city  in  Vene- 
raela  ;  but  two-thirds  of  it  are  now  in  rains, — the  effect  of  the  same  con- 
Tolsion  that  desolated  the  capital|  and  the  population  does  not  probably 
exceed  4,000  sools. 
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The  name  of  Peru  is  still  more  familiar,  even  to  common  readers,  than 
that  of  Mexico, — history  and  romoncG  liaring  both  contributed  to  shed  a 
peculiar  lustre  around  its  far-famed  Incas.  The  voyages  of  UUoa,  Cunda- 
mine,  and  Bouguer,  are  generally  known,  tliough  made  only  to  Quito,  a 
region  striclly  spcakini^  detached  from  Peru.  Several  detached  notices, 
chie6y  relating  to  this  interesting  couiitr\',  bare  appeartnl  in  the  X'xagrra 
Universal^  bognn  in  1765  and  completed  in  1802;  and  the  Mcrcurio 
peruviana,  be^n  in  1791  and  carried  on  till  1798.  From  the«e  two 
work?,  Estalla  compiled  hiii  wurk  on  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  Ame- 
rica^  which  has  added  much  new  and  interesting  information  respecting  the 
region  watered  by  the  vast  Maraoon  and  its  tributary  streams,  abMrarted 
from  the  recent  voyages  of  fathers  Girval  and  Sobreviela,  on  lliia  mighty 
river.  The  appellation  of  Peru  was  not  that  by  winch  this  country  waa 
known  to  its  early  inhabitaiiU^, — but  is  said  to  have  been  im|>osed  by  a 
mistake  of  its  rude  conquerttrs,  who,  having  surprised  one  of  llie  natives 
fishing  in  a  river,  and  he  <iupposiiig  by  their  gestures  that  they  asked  his 
own  name,  answered  Pent,  The  name  of  the  country  is  properly  Tahu- 
anlin  Sutfu. 

Boundaries  and  E,xicftt.']  Tlie  limits  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  pro- 
perly BO  called,  have  been  greatly  circumscribed  during  the  course  of  the 
last  century.  In  17 IB,  the  prunnce  of  Quito,  on  tlie  north,  was  dismem- 
bered from  it ;  and,  in  177U,  Pototd  and  a  number  of  opulent  districts  in 
the  south  were  annexed  to  the  new  viceroyalty  of  I^  Plata.  Tlie  modem 
iTpublic  of  Peru,  iude[>endent  of  these  disjoined  provinces  and  the  tracts 
mentioned  above,  eJ£U?nd3  from  llie  river  of  Tombez,  in  3*  30'  S.  lat.,  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  tlie  chain  of  Vilca  Nota,  in  15'  S.  lat^  being 
690  geogrnphical  miles;  but  as  the  direction  is  diagonal,  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  or  from  3'  30*  S.  lat.  and  W.  long.  80'  to  S.  lat.  15"  and  W.  long. 
70*  SO',  the  horizontal  distance  is  about  1,000  British  miles;  while  along 
the  coast,  to  the  river  lx»a,  in  21'  15',  the  extreme  length  is  1,600  British 
miles.  The  maritime  tract,  from  16''  S.  lat.  to  that  stream,  comprehends 
the  long  and  narrow  stripe  of  Arica,  extending  upwards  of  600  miles  along 
the  shore,  by  a  medial  breadth  of  70  British  miles.  The  breadth  of  this 
republic,  from  the  irregularity  of  its  6gure,  is  very  various,  and  very  small 
compared  with  its  longitudinal  extent, — not  exceeding  240  British  milea 
at  a  medium,  extrinsic  of  the  province  of  Arica,  so  Uiat  its  square  contents 
cannot  exceed  33,630  square  leagues,  or  247,830  British  square  miles ;  to 
which,  if  Arica  be  added,  it  will  amount  to  nearly  300,000  British  square 
miles.  According  to  ihe-ie  dimeni^ioDs,  tliis  country  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by   Colombia  and  Brazil ;  by  the  Pampas  del   San   Sacramento,  or 
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Steppes  of  the  Holy  Sacmraent,  on  tlie  N.E. ;  on  the  E.  by  the  savai?* 
tribes  of  tlie  PaJoiiaJ,  a  vast  Dieppe  cuvereil  with  lon^  grass;  un  the  S.E. 
by  ihe  newly  fonniK»d  r*»puhli('  of  HoHm  ;  on  the  S.W.  the  Pacific  ocean  i« 
its  marilime  boundary  alaiiu  its  whole  extent  of  coant.  If,  however,  the 
boundaries  of  the  country  be  exteuiled  westward  to  the  Portuguese  fron- 
tier, at  the  junction  of  the  Sararo  with  the  Guapore  or  Itenas,  and  from 
thence  N\W.  to  tbo  confluence  of  tlie  Iteoat>  witli  the  Madeira ;  and  thence 
cnwHin^  thia  latter  stream,  be  carried  acrcMS  the  country  N.W.  as  far  as 
the  junction  of  the  Maranon  and  Yarari,  in  S.  lat.  4*  and  W.  long.  67% 
where  the  boundaries  of  Peru,  13i-azil,  and  Colombia  meet,  the  ouperficiea 
of  this  republic,  including  the  Pampas,  or  Stepped)  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
and  the  Colunna,  or  *  land  uf  the  mis8ioni«/  inhabited  by  numerous  tril)es 
of  Indians,  and  making  pan  of  what  wbs  formerly  denominated  Amazonia, 
will  exceeil  tlOO,000  square  miles.  In  this  case,  the  extent  of  tlie  rice- 
royalty  will  be  increased  from  240  miles  from  W.  to  £.,  to  HOO  miles  of 
medial  breadth  in  the  same  direction,  the  breadth  varying  from  700  to  900 
British  miles  :  namely,  from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  confluence  of  the  Mara- 
non and  Yavari,  on  the  northern  frontier,  9U0  British  miles  ;  from  the 
coast,  in  S.  lat.  10%  to  the  Madeira,  in  the  same  parallel,  875  British 
miles;  and  from  Pasco,  on  the  coast,  S.  lat.  14",  to  tJie  confluence  of  the 
Sarare  aitd  Itenas,  more  than  900  British  miles. 

Divisiont,']  Belbre  the  disjunction  of  Quito  on  the  N.,  and  the  dis- 
tricta  on  the  S.,  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  contained  74  parlidos,  or  pro- 
vinces; but  these  were  sulraeqoently  reduced  to  49  partidos  and  1,3G0 
townahips,  as  foUowa,  oroceeding  from  south  to  north ; 


I.  Aries 
S.  ArMiulpn 

3.  Canea  and  Ciuicbca 

4.  Piuiriu*nimbo 

5.  Chllqim 

6.  Cliumbirilcas 

7.  HuoucaTcUcs 

8.  Aimsrez 

9.  Cotambtt 
lU.    Cuzco 
II.   Abnnrny 
1£.   CalcAvlareM 
U.  Andahuayljis 
14.  PftrinaooolMs 
Id.  Lucanu 

IC.   Xca 

17.  ('utrovirayns 

18.  Vtlrjuhuaiiijui 

19.  HOBDU 

50,  Atij;arnn 

51.  Yauyoa 


3«.  Canete 

S3,  (iuorohiri 

Si.  Juuja 

ih.  TamuL 

88.  Canta 

87.  Ghconu 

8B.  Htumuoo 

9».  Caxutambo 

90.  Sanu 

31.  HnsrlM 

dS.  CoOfJllKlU 

SS.  Pnstm 

34.  Csxarruiniullla 

3A.  HuARUchucaa 

96.  TriudUo 

9T.  Sana 

98.  Caxamares 

36.  Chachspoyas 

40.  Lamu 

41.  Luya  y  Chlloas 
4S.  Piura. 
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The  renuininf  7  wtrt  of  rery  imall  extent  and  importanif. 

Pero,  like  Mexico*  ia  now  dirided  into  7  intendoncies,  instead  of  tlie 
former  corrigiamentaSf  which  were  judged  too  minute.  These  are,  Lima^ 
Tanna,  AreqttipOj  Cusco,  Guamanga^  TrujciUo,  and  fl nancav^lica.  The 
intendancy  of  Tarma  contains  above  8  of  the  above  districts.  The  ex- 
treme north  district  of  Piuni  belongs  to  the  intendancy  of  Truxilln,  hav- 
nig  the  province  of  Japn  de  Bracumoros  to  the  E.  belonging  to  Colombia. 
Tile  most  southern  inland  province  of  Peru  is  that  of  Canes  and  Canches, 
wateretl  by  the  Apurimac,  and  deriving  its  name  from  two  Indian  tribei), 
who  originally  possessed  it,  and  who  were  conquered  by  Roca,  the  second 
Inca.  In  the  N.E.  there  ia  an  extensive  district  inhabited  by  independent 
Indians. 


TO  ^Mfro  AMERICA, 


CHAP.  I.-HLSTORY. 


Dk  La  Vwja,  wlio  <li|?enc«l  lli«  IVnivian  IrntHiions  into  the  fnnn  of  h'w- 
uiry.  MncrtH  thut  thiit  i<in|>tn«  hml  Ilt>uri*il)inl  during  n  p(*rin(l  of  4(M1  yean 
hi^fore  tho  nrrivul  ttf  tliM  Spiuiinnl!*.  In  lliM  linm  12  /ncas,  nr  ompGrom, 
had  t'liinplrird  llii'ir  ruii^tw  ;  l\w  lliirt*»<Mah  liftd  n'C«nlIy  luconded  llic 
thn)tti'  wlirii  thu  SpauiiinlA  fnut  inndo  llieli-  ftppcfiranut*< 

Atahual^Ht.'l  llutiynft  Capais  thi*  tw«lflh  Inra,  hail  liMtonrrd  on  Ata- 
Imnlpn  or  AtAh'di|Hi,  %  lielovoii  noii,  tlie  kiii^loni  of  (jiiito  durinif  bin  Uf«i 
ntid  wiiuld  tinru  givoo  him  ihit  whole  empii*o»  had  not  the  law  nrdnmiNl, 
ihul  llit>  fton  uf  thv  Incn,  by  hiii  iiuarost  fuuiulo  r«liitian,  itlioiild  itii(H*i>ctl  to 
tho  Kupreinc  powtT.  At  his  doftlh,  tharefons  tho  uinpiro  d»n>WetJ  to  Iln- 
wwnr  htH  Uwful  hnii'*  Thin  rin|)vror,  nnwillinf^  thnt  no  s^runt  n  part  of  hi* 
vinpirc  nhonld  b«  givon  to  hid  limlhrr,  nnd,  ]>urhnp<«  upprehonttVe  lent  AtA- 
hunlpu'fi  lurhuU'Ut  ti>nipi«r  should  diHturh  him  in  tho  quiet  piMKOMion  uf  thn 
i-«fit  of  lhi.i  innpii**,  ilt'ApntrhiMl  n  hiTiild  to  (juito,  tu  inform  him  tliiU  tlicfir 
fuUior  hnd  exa*t*dpd  his  lijthtful  power  whiMi  ho  dinninnilMM'od  tho  nropitts 
ftnd  to  Humnion  him  to  proceed  with  all  hin  nohlrs  to  (.*UJtro,  to  do  homBgfe 
lo  hi*  brother  for  tlin  kingdom  c»f  (^tiiio.  Atnlinnlpa,  moi'n  runninft  ■> 
WdU  or  more  hrnvo  itiim  hin  bruthpr^  iippcanul  i^xirimudy  willing  to  oboy 
thn  ordrra;  and  promised  tu  rvnort,  in  a  iihori  timu  with  hiH  noblt'i  toCiu- 
ro,  there  to  do  tl)o  houingo  rt*quin*d.  Hi*  iNvucd  onlors  to  his  cbief*i  tO 
attutul  hiin  immitdiattdy ;  nnd,  uador  prott^ncn  of  pi>rfurming  thv  homMf(e 
with  ttio  ^ritt<*r  nokMnnity,  he  reqnired  tbnm  to  biing  alon^  with  tht*m  A 
nambiir  of  tlirir  ortntHl  fullowom.  Uy  thin  ingruiouH  policy,  ho  wiu  una- 
blc*d  in  a  nhort  timn  to  march  fur  Cuhco,  at  thn  hoad  of  30>000  men,  not 
to  Hubmit  U*  hia  brother,  but  to  avenge  tho  insult  which  hn  ronceivod  had 
been  offered  him. 

HuBM'ar,  in  ronseqnnnce  of  hi«i  brother's  friendly  aiiswcr,  hod  already 
disbanded  tlie  troops  whirh  he  hud  runvcneil  fur  the  ptirpuNe  of  enforcing 
his  orders  ;  and  wilm  Uiken  by  Nurprixe  when  informed  that  Atolmalpa  waa 
Appruachiug  with  on  nppearmtco  ho  very  hostile  ;  but  he  ha^ltly  musU^red 
what  tniops  pjould  be  r<dlti('tnd,  and  encamped  in  tlie  nei^hbuurliootl  of 
Coaco,  lo  repel  if  ponniblo  the  nrnia  of  the  iiivnder.  Atahualpu  had  inHu- 
Mce  and  running  enough  to  corrupt  several  chiefs  who  were  proceeding  to 
join  Huojtcai-  witit  llieir  forces ;  and,  pusliLng  rapidly  foru'urd.  attacked  the 
rest  bi'l'oro  tbey  could  l»o  cuniplelely  embodii>d.  'Hie  engagement  wiu 
fierce,  and  lusted  frutn  outirine  (ill  auiiHet  ;  but  Atahuillpn's  truopn  being 
chiefly  vetenui,  and  Uurae  of  Huancor  raw  uud  undisciplined,  and  Huanrnr 
himself  being  made  pri*ii>iier,  the  imperial  army  wot  routed,  und  Atolm- 
alpa become  maatcr  of  C'usoo. 

Still  pretending  to  moderatitm,  tm  summonetl  to  his  prespnco  all  the 
family  ii\'  thn  Inrus,  for  the  H|MH'.iouri  purpirse  of  limitini;:  llna<*r-nr's  power, 
and  of  making  regntationa  proper  to  secure  the  hnppinem  and  statiility  of 
the  empire.  Most  of  ihem  rnpairetl  to  Cu«ra,  wlti^re  they  were  cut  to 
piecea  by  Atolnmlpa's  orders,  nnd  with  them  ihe  greater  part  of  tlio  rhieb 
who  seemed  most  ntrenuouitty  to  support  lliumcar's  interest.  Having  thus 
dupriviNl  his  brotlier  of  his  freedom  ;  having  put  to  death  the  greater  port 
of  lb*'  royal  family,  and  destroyed  those  wl»t  i»remed  willing  to  support 
it;  he  di'chu'ed  hiimu'lf  uniperor,  and  niuintaim'd  his  intluLMtcOf  not  by  the 
lova.  but  by  the  tfrror  of  his  nutvly  actiutred  subjects,  I'hiH  waa  tho  state 
of  toe  couuiry  wheu  the  SpauiorUa  anivoil  upon  tlie  coast. 
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Vnsco  de  Balboa — aa  has  been  eUewlirre  mentioned wu  iht*  firat  -who 

discoverftl  ilm  Soulh  «>ea  and  the  Peruvian  coiwl.  f Ip  afKirwardii  act  out 
with  an  expedition  to  explore  tliti*  ooaot,  but  wa«  recallf^d  and  put  to  death 
by  FedrariaH.  Several  advnnturars*  who  after  him  alttiinpl«d  tlie  (Uh- 
COrery,  failml  in  the  attempt ;  w>  thai  by  many  the  vuyaf^o  wait  thought 
impracticable.  At  len^h,  Francis  Pizarro,  one  of  the  many  Spiiniuh 
adronturen*  who  at  tliat  time  crowded  to  America,  and  who  had  by 
his  aerricev  obtaiuud  some  credit,  and  a  coniuderahle  sliure  of  wuulth, 
auociatcd  himnelf  witti  Dief^o  de  Alina^o,  anotlier  adventurer,  and 
Fenlinund  de  LiiKno.  an  eccletiantic,  for  the  purpoao  of  fittin^^  out  an 
expedition  for  tlie  discovery  of  ihu  coantry,  and,  if  pOMible,  for  its  con- 
quoal. 

Pizarros  ETpcditiaH.'\  In  comieqaence  of  this  contract,  Pixnrro,  who 
waa  to  command  the  expedition,  uiled  from  Panama,  in  November, 
1525,  with  about  80  men,  and  4  hortea.  In  his  voyage  along  tb* 
ciNBt,  owing  t^  Iti^  i^orance  of  tiio  win(U  which  blow  in  tho«e  aeaa, 
he  mot  with  innumerable  obntacles, — many  uf  his  men  periahed,  Um 
commnnders  differed  among  themselves,  and  he  was  at  one  time  dc- 
Krted  by  all  bnt  15  foUowcTs.  Still,  however,  lie  penevered  ;  and 
proceeding  along  tlie  coast,  landed  on  itcreml  partM  of  it,  where  he  dis- 
covered such  tiiarks  of  wealth  and  fertility  as  prompted  him  to  return ; 
in  order  to  prucare  new  snppliea  to  enable  bim  to  make  a  conqaest  of 
the  cx)untry. 

Having  spent  no  Ichs  tlian  three  years  in  this  fruitleas  expedition,  be 
returned  to  Panama,  and  thence  immodiatdy  mailed  for  S|Mun,  to  solicit 
a  royal  cummiudion  and  royal  Finpport.  Hih  presents  were  acceptable 
to  the  Spanish  monarch,  and,  togetlicr  with  his  magnificent  promises, 
•taily  obtained  for  bim  tlio  cnmmisttion  he  deinande<l ;  ho  wu^  aotho- 
rixed  to  proceed  in  his  projected  coiH[ueHt,  and  obtained  tho  titlu  of 
{pOfemor  and  captain-gt^ueralt  with  the  uftices  of  lord-lieutenant  and 
chief  justice ;  the  tweniiuth  of  tho  profits  to  arise  from  the  conqneat 
were  also  granted  to  him  and  Alma(;^To,  in  tho  proportion  of  two-thirda 
to  PiwuTO,  an<l  one-third  to  Almagro.  Ptzorro,  on  hia  retani  to  Arao- 
rica,  found  Alniag;ro  displeased  wiUk  the  preferenro,  which,  in  the  sero- 
iml  graota  made  by  the  king  of  Spain,  appeared  in  his  favour ;  nor 
coald  this  disfpist  ha  removed,  till  Piicarro  rclinqoisbed  the  title  of  lord- 
lieutenant,  and  consented  tlmt  tho  profits  to  ariw  from  the  rutiquesc 
abould  be  equally  divided  :  and  eroo  tlieu,  as  Uie  event  proved,  the 
reconciliation  was  but  pretended.  In  consequence  of  this  reconciliation, 
however,  sncli  as  it  wai,  Pizarro,  who  was  again  to  have  the  conduct 
of  the  oxpediiion,  embarked  at  Panama.  His  squadron  consisted  of  3 
•hips,  carrying  185  suldiem.  *I7  horsea,  lereral  pieces  of  ordnance,  and 
■neb  quantities  of  ammunition  and  other  atorea  as  appe^ed  uecemiary 
to  enable  him  to  moke  settlements  on  the  Peruvian  coastn. 

ChoMing  rather  to  land  in  tho  nortluini  parts  of  Peru,  than  to  la- 
bour against  winds  which  continually  opposed  him,  and  tin  '  i. 
■elf  more  than  a  match  for  any  force  that  could  bo  broiK  .t 
bin),  bti  M>on  drove  ilie  natives,  by  hia  violent  conduct,  from  thai  putt 
of  the  country  wlwro  he  made  bis  descent,  and  was,  coosequcutly^ 
obliged  to  march  many  leagues  through  a  country  partly  dewri.  and 
pertly  laid  waste  by  his  own  barbarity.  In  this  march,  although  ho 
Ocqutred  much  treaattro,  bo  lost  the  greater  part  of  bis  men ;  he  there- 
fori)  sent  back  his  ships  to  Paiiama,  to  display  the  treasure  be  bad  w> 
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quired,  aiid  tfl  Lriiiif  liiin  a  reinforcement.  In  the  meantime,  he  pro- 
ceeded 80uthivflrd»  till  lie  arrived  at  the  island  of  Tumbez,  in  tlie  bay 
of  Guayaquil,  and  lierw  he  first  learned  tliat  llie  country  was  irivolyed 
in  the  civil  war  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  island  of 
Tumhez  had  continued  faiihful  to  their  lawful  prince,  while  the  island 
of  Puna  had  joined  Atalmal[m  the  usurper. 

Pizarro,  sonsible  of  the  advanlat^e  offered  him  by  tliis  distracted  slate 
of  the  cimntry,  and  willing,  for  hi?  oivn  interest,  to  obli«;e  one  of  the 
parties,  joined  the  inhabitant})  of  Tumbez,  and  made  an  ea^y  conquest 
of  tlie  island  of  Pima.  A  o^nniderable  reinforcement  havinir  in  thn 
meantime  been  sent  by  Almagro,  Pizarro  thouglit  himself  snfliciently 
powerful  to  withstand  the  forces  of  the  eaipiro,  even  upon  the  conti- 
nent, and  resolved  to  procee<J  into  the  interior  [tart«  of  the  country. 

With  thiid  deHi(pi  ho  landed  in  the  ittland  of  Tund>e»,  where  he  ex- 
pected a  fiienilly  reception  ;  but,  Atahualpa  having,  by  force,  become 
master  of  the  empire,  had  despatchetl  troopn  to  Tumbez  to  oppose  hia 
landing,  and  to  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  his  arms  in  the  island  of 
Puna.  These  forces  attacked  the  Spaniards,  and  killed  some  of  them, 
but  were  soon  dispersed  by  their  arms  and  artillerj'.  This  unexpected 
attaeki  tliongh  contrary  to  his  oxpoctatiorn,  was  perhaps  aii^reeable  to  the 
wishes  of  Pizarro ;  because  it  furnis)ie<i  him  with  a  pretext  for  plunder- 
ing the  whole  country  of  its  wealth,  which,  an  there  was  in  this  place 
a  t«mple  of  the  sun,  an<l  a  palace  of  the  Incas,  was  very  considerable. 
The  execution  made  among  the  Indians  by  the  SpaniEth  artillery  and 
horses,  impressed  their  minds  with  such  terror,  that  he  resolved  to  pur- 
sue his  advantage,  and  to  advance  against  Atahualpa  while  this  conster- 
nation remained.  Waiting,  iberefore,  no  iong:er  than  was  necessary  to 
make  a  small  settlement  on  the  coast,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
St  MichaeKs,  he  proceeded  on  his  march ;  and,  Btill  desirous  of  taking 
all  possible  advantage  of  the  distraction  of  the  country,  he  everywhere 
proclaimed,  that  he  was  sent  by  the  king  his  master  to  relieve  the  oppress- 
ed, and  to  lend  aid  to  suffering  innocence.  Tins  pretence  could  not  fail 
of  the  desired  effect ;  for  the  adherents  of  Huascar  being  constrained  to 
yield  to  the  force  of  Atahualpa,  and,  consequently,  being  much  oppresHed, 
applied  to  Pizarro  for  assistance ;  and  while  the  Spaniards  gave  thcni  hope« 
of  Bupport,  Atahualpa,  afraid  that  the  Spanish  force,  joined  to  lliat  of  tiis 
adversaries,  would  soon  tear  him  from  the  throne  of  which  he  had  so  lately 
taken  possession,  endeavoured,  by  submission  and  by  presents,  to  draw 
over  to  his  side  that  power  which  be  so  mnrh  dreaded  to  oppose. 

The  Spaniards,  convinced  by  the  subrotsaions  and  entreaties  of  both 
parties,  that  they  might  become  ai-biirators  of  the  existing  differences, 
gave  both  hopes  of  assistance,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  took  every 
precaution  to  foment  their  disputes,  and  to  diminish  their  strength.  At 
the  same  time,  therefore,  that  they  made  the  most  amicable  professions  to 
Atahualpa,  they  proceeded  on  their  march  to  Caxaniarcai  where  he  at  that 
time  resided.  Atahualpa,  not  a  little  alarmed  at  thinr  approach  to  a  port 
of  the  country  where  no  enemy  threatened  him,  and  where  consequently 
he  deemed  the  presence  of  the  Spaniards  utmeccssary,  aent  an  ambassador 
to  offer  them  presents,  Pizarro  received  the  presents,  and,  in  his  turn, 
•ent  amlmssadors  to  the  Inca;  but  still  continued  his  march  till  he  arrived 
at  Caxamarca,  Atahualpa,  desirous  of  gaining  the  friendship  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  of  learning  the  motives  of  a  visit,  for  which  he  could  see  no 
opet  cause,  now  resolved  to  wait  on  them  in  person.     This  was  an 
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opportunity  whlcli  Plzarro  liad  loiif^etl  to  obtain-  Taa^ht  by  tbt^  example 
of  Cort«*x,  llial  the  easiest  way  of  becorninff  master  of  the  empire,  was  to 
secure  the  person  of  its  monnrcb^  he  deterrainetl,  in  the  true  Hpirit  of  an 
unprincipled  ruffian,  to  break  throusth  the  rules  of  honour  and  hospitality. 
The  place  where  he  chose  to  receive  the  proffered  nHit  was  a  great  square 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  higli  wait,  and  liavin^  only  two  entries  secured 
by  strono;  ^tes.  In  this  square  ho  disposed  of  his  artillery,  hU  horse  and 
foot,  in  the  most  ailrantag^eous  manner.  The  Inca  nnAU*tpecting1y  entered, 
followed  by  a  rast  train  uf  his  nobles  in  their  ricbest  uniauients,  and  at> 
tended  by  their  armed  vassals.  Of  lhe»e  7,000  or  8,000  were  permitted 
to  vuter,  and  then,  tlie  gates  baring  been  shut  and  securely  (guarded,  after 
a  abort  time  past  in  ceremony,  and  mutual  profeiwions  of  amity,  at  a  pre- 
concerted si^al,  the  artillery  was  directe<l  against  the  Indians,  the  Spanish 
liorw  and  foot  rushed  furiously  to  the  charge,  while  Pizarro,  at  the  head 
of  a  chosen  band,  advanced  to  the  emperor,  cut  to  pieces  those  who  sur- 
ronnded  him,  and  made  him  prisoner.  The  Indians  liad  arms  in  their 
hands,  but,  being  forbidden  by  their  emperor  to  offer  any  violence  to  the 
Spaniards,  not  a  man  of  them  attempted  to  use  tliem  ;  the  SpanianU, 
therefore,  maile  an  unresisted  slaughter,  and  butchered  tlie  wliole,  except 
a  few  who  escaped  through  a  bole  which  they  made  in  the  wall.  Tliis  act 
of  treacherous  baibarity  proved  to  the  Spaniards  a  double  advantage  :  they 
acquired  by  it  an  immense  booty,  and  the  person  of  the  Inca,  by  whose 
means  they  hoped  more  easily  to  subvert  the  empire,  and  for  whom  they 
expected  to  obtain  a  mas-i  of  treasarc,  in  the  name  of  ransom.  The  latter 
part  of  their  expectations  was  soon  ful61led.  Atahualpa  oifered  to  Bll  a 
large  room  in  the  castle  of  Caxamar<»  with  gold,  for  his  freedom  :  and 
three  SpanianU  were  ilespatcbed  to  Cusco,  and  to  the  temple  of  Pachach- 
amac,  to  collect  the  riches  which  were  tliere  tlepo^ited.  On  their  way, 
however,  titey  receiveit  from  Huascar,  whom  they  visited  in  prison,  an 
offer  of  mucll  more  wealth  than  bad  been  promised  by  Atahualpa,  provided 
they  would  procure  his  freedom,  and  re-establish  him  upon  his  tlirone  ;  he 
also  informed  them,  that  Atahualpa  was  contri>'ing  his  escape,  and  the 
means  of  expelling  the  Spaniarfls  from  Peru*  This  information  baring 
reached  Atahualpa,  diew  upon  Iluascar  the  Ten<;eance  of  his  exasperated 
rival,  who  issued  orders  to  put  him  to  death.  The  Spaniards  make  this  a 
i  heavy  charge  against  the  rbaracter  of  Atahualpa.  but  we  may  he  certain, 

!  that  if  they  did  not  positively  approve,  at  least  tbey  did  not  disapprove  of 

the  measure,  for,  while  Atahualpa  was  their  prisoner,  he  could  issue  no 
orders  contrary  to  their  inclinations.  The  deputation,  in  the  meantime, 
reached  the  temples  where  so  much  wealth  was  <lep09ited  :  and  though 

I  the  priests  liad  removed  much  of  it  before  their  anivat,  what  they  found 
atill  exceeded  their  hopes.  Some  assert  that  the  whole  quantity  promised 
by  Atahualpa  for  his  ransom,  was  collected  ;  and  none  deny  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  delivered  to  the  Spaniards.  Hut  notwithstand- 
ing their  promises,  the  Spaniards  were  still  resolved  tltat  Atahualpa  should 
die.  When,  therefore,  they  had  obtained  the  treasure,  and  every  pretext 
for  further  dissimulation  was  exhausted,  they  formally  brought  bim  to 
trial,  and  accused  him  of  being  an  idoiator,  of  keeping  concubines,  of 
usurping  the  empire,  murdering  bis  brother,  oppressing  his  subjects,  and 
endeavouring  to  escape  from  prison  t  He  was  of  course  found  guilty ;  and 
to  avoid  being  ban>ed  alive,  professed  himself  a  christian,  and  submitted 
to  baptism,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  strangled ;  he  also  recftW^^ 
from  the  hand  of  a  priest  a  passport  to  heaven.  The  i\eax\\  o^  KxWlvas^^^ 
VI.  X. 
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was  no  sooner  known,  than  the  two  factions  winrh  <liviJ(Ml  rhe  country 
.  Bnilet!,  and  elected  for  luca,  Huayna  Capac,  the  brother  aiul  lawful  heir  of 
Huasrar  ;  while  Pizarrw,  that  he  might  rreat«  new  factions,  and  he  pruvidet! 
with  a  pretext  for  a&suuiin:;  the  powen*  of  gOFemment,  con8titute<I  To- 
parpa,  the  son  of  Aiahualpa,  Inca,  and  in  his  name  bsaed  sacli  orders  u 
were  most  n«rreeahlc  to  his  own  interest. 

While  the  SpnniardH  were  acting  a  part  so  replete  with  treacbeiy  and 
barbarity  as  this,  Almat^ro  arrived  upon  tlie  coa«t  with  a  powerful  r^in- 
forc«meut ;  and,  although,  at  first,  he  hesitated,  was  at  last  persuaded  to 
join  hia  forces  to  those  of  Piitarro.  This  arreasion  of  strength,  prompted 
the  latter  to  make  himself  master  of  Cusco,  which  he  considered  as  the 
bent  method  of  establishing:  the  power  of  the  Spaniards  orer  the  whole 
empire.  He  tlierefore  marched  towards  the  capitnl  witli  all  liis  forces, 
now  amounting  tu  nearly  400  men.  The  Indians  uttacketl  him  upon  hia 
march,  killed  some  of  hi.s  men,  and  made  soverals  prisoners,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  withstand  the  Spanish  artillery}  and  the  fury  of  tlieir  horsea. 
When  the  ^Spaniards  approached  Cnsro,  they  found  it  deserted  ;  and^  not- 
witiistanding  the  great  quaiktity  of  wealth  carried  off  by  tSie  fugitire  inhab- 
itantii,  they  still  obtained  as  much  aa  might  have  satisfied  their  avarice  bad 
that  bef^n  pos&ihle. 

Pizarro  now  perceiving  that  the  wbole  people  were  unanimous  in  the 
support  of  the  emperor  whom  they  had  themst'lrea  elected,  and  that  the 
Inca  whom  he  had  created  had  not  influence  to  produce  the  desired  fac- 
tious in  his  favour, — being  likewise  apprehensive  that  the  extremity  to 
which  he  had  proceeded,  might  bring  upon  htm,  in  Cusco,  the  united 
wrath  of  the  whole  imperial  troops,  by  whom,  though  he  might  not  be 
ovua'ome  in  a  fair  engagement,  he  might  be  confined  within  tho  capital 
and  starved  into  submission.— -began  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  HuH\'na 
Capac,  and  at  last  concluded  a  treaty,  in  which  the  latter  agreed  to  hold 
hia  empire  of  the  king  of  Spain,  aud  to  embrace  tho  Catholic  religion, 
provide*!  tliat  he  and  his  subjects  should  not  be  farther  molested  either  in 
their  persons  or  possessions.  The  Spaniards  tlie  more  willingly  ejitered 
into  tins  treaty,  as  they  found  employment  for  most  of  tlieir  forces  in  n>* 
docing  to  obedicQce  the  warlike  chiefs  in  the  northern  parts  of  tlic  empire ; 
and  were  threatened  by  a  mudi  more  formidable  adversar}*,  namely,  Pedro 
de  AUarado,  who  had  come  from  Mexico  with  a  body  of  800  men.  It 
is  proi>ahle  that  Alvarado's  designs  were  originally  hostile,  since  he  had 
conducted  his  men  to  Peru  tlirough  many  difficulties  and  daiigere  ;  but 
finding,  upon  his  arrival,  that  Pixorro  was  too  firmly  establislu'd  to  be  easily 
expelled,  he  agreed,  for  100,000  pesos,  to  leave  such  of  hia  soldiers  as 
chose  to  join  Pizarro's  army,  and  to  return  with  the  remainder  to  his 
government  to  Mexico.  This  danger  evaded,  Almagro  returaed  to  Coaco, 
while  Pizarro  employed  hin'.self  in  building  Lima,  and  the  town  of  Trux- 
illo, — labours  in  which  he  employed  the  Indians,  and  which  proved  fatal 
to  many  thousands  of  them,  'fbese  cities  when  built,  with  the  lands 
round  tliem,  he  distributed  among  his  followers  ;  and  while  tlius  employed, 
bis  brother  Ferdinand,  whom  he  had  despatched  for  that  purpose  to  Spain, 
obtained  for  him  the  title  of  inarqabi,  and  an  extension  of  the  boundaries 
of  his  government,  farther  southward  than  those  of  his  former  grant.  To 
AlmngTO  was  given  the  title  of  marslial  of  Peru,  and  tho  government  of 
200  leAgues  of  country  eouihwurd  of  that  granted  to  Pizarro.  The  boun- 
tlories  oJi  liie  two  governments,  however,  seem  not  to  have  been  determined 
so  accumuly  tm  to  preclude  debate  ;  each  contended  tliat  Cusco,  was  with- 


in  his  limiu,  and  than  a  foandation  vra^  laid  for  a  diifpnte,  whicli  afterwartU 
proved  fatal  to  iho  lieada  of  butli  parties. 

To  fullow  Pizarro  and  Alinagro,  witli  their  imniodtate  succeR^rs, 
tbrou^^fa  llie  whole  of  their  progress,  would  conduct  uh  tu  every  receai  of 
viUany  ;  and  discloAo  thi^  workini^  of  treachery^  cruelty,  and  avarice,  in 
their  blackest  fonnfl.  Thin,  however,  U  not  necessary ;  it  will  be  i»nffi- 
cieot  to  sketch  the  outlinea  of  their  conduct  towards  the  Peruvians.  The 
Inca,  Willi  whom  Pizarro  had  concluded  a  treaty,  finding  that  the  Span- 
iarda  moant  not  to  abide  by  more  of  it  than  their  own  intereKt  directed, 
that  he  himtolf  was  hut  a  prifioner  at  large,  and  that  llie  edicts  is±)uc«l  in 
his  naiue  were  only  nominally  hiw,  conceived  a  deni^j^n  of  escaping  from 
the  Spaniard*!,  and  of  endeavouring  to  regain  \m  empire  by  the  holp  of 
such  forces  m  lie  knew  ho  could  in  a  bhort  time  collect.  In  order  to 
eftect  Iiis  escape,  he  informed  tlie  SjuuiiardH,  tliat^  in  a  valley  at  Honie  dis- 
tance from  CuHCO,  were  many  rich  tombs  belonging  to  the  Incaa ;  and  that, 
in  one  of  them,  known  only  to  hitnttelf,  whs  a  gulden  statue  of  one  of  his 
ancesiors,  which  he  would  deliver  to  them,  if  a  few  of  their  number  should 
bo  sent  with  him  to  the  spot.  The  Spanish  commander,  blinded  by  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  sucii  a  treasure,  permitted  him  to  resort  to  the  place, 
where  he  had  no  sooner  arrived  tlian  he  eindeil  the  vigilance  of  his  guards, 
and  escapeil  to  a  numerous  body  of  his  forces,  whiih  bad  been  assembled 
by  those  chiefs  to  whom  the  secret  of  hia  intended  flight  bad  been  iutruated. 
It  was  immediately  re«olved  to  make  a  general  attack  upon  the  Spaniarda, 
and  to  endeavour  to  break  by  force  titat  yoke  they  now  found  to  bo  so 
grievous.  The  troops  of  tlie  empire  wore  divided  into  three  bodies, 
whereof  one  was  destined  tu  attack  Almagro,  who,  with  a  parly,  ww 
endeavonring  to  penetrate  into  Chili ;  another  was  despatched  Bgainsi 
Lima ;  and  tlie  tliirtl  and  most  powerful,  commanded  by  the  Inca,  iu  per- 
son, ad>'anced  to  the  siegi;  of  Cut»co.  This  army,  consisting  of  200,000 
men,  attacked  the  Sjmniards,  and  drove  them  into  the  market-place :  but 
was  forced  by  the  artillery  and  horsemen,  to  retire  into  the  castle,  after 
they  hofJ  set  fire  to  the  greaic'i*  ]>art  o(  the  city.  In  this  situation,  having 
a  post  within  the  city,  and  being  masteis  of  the  open  country,  they  cuuld 
easily  have  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  Spfuiiards,  and  have  siaived  them 
into  submission,  bad  not  a  great  number  of  those  Peruvian  ^-assals,  who 
were  considered  as  attached  to  the  lands,  and  wlio  were  in  rtmlity  a  kind  of 
slaves,  enticed  by  the  hopes  of  liberty,  joined  the  Spaniards.  By  the 
•aaiitance  of  these  deserters  the  latter  reto<d(  the  castle,  and  made  excur- 
■ioDi  into  the  country ;  and  the  Inca  perceiving  that  he  could  neither 
expel  them  by  force,  nor  waste  them  by  famine,  raised  the  siege  after  it 
liad  continued  10  months. 

The  ti'oops  sent  against  Lima,  meeting  several  parties  of  Spaniards  in 
tlie  mountains  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Cusco,  completely  destroyed 
them  :  and  afterwards  marched  witfi  great  boldness  to  the  very  walls  of 
Lima  t  but  liere,  ba  at  Cusco,  tliey  were  unable  to  withstand  the  ejects  of 
the  cavalry  and  great  guns,  and  the  numerous  desertions  prevented  Uiem 
from  cutting  off  their  communications  with  the  surrounding  countries. 
Perceiving  that  his  efforts  promised  but  little  success,  tlie  Inca  at  last 
retired  to  tlie  mountains,  and  commanded  his  troops  to  retuni  tu  tlieir 
•everal  homes,  in  hopes,  it  is  said,  that  when  the  Spaniards  saw  no  enemy  to 
oppoAe  tliem,  their  own  rapacity  would  produce  feuds  among  themselves, 
whicli  would  be  more  fatal  than  any  impression  that  forces  with  Peruviau 
ftrmour  could  make  upon  an  army  fojiUAbeU  with  the  (onuid%bW  ^cw^cnu 
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of  Europeaua.  And  hnd  no  roiTiforcements  nrrivpcl  from  other  quarttni 
their  hopes  would  Iiiivt?  been  toinplvtely  realised :  but  new  adreiiturers 
were  every  day  attracted  thither  hy  the  reports  of  the  immense  weiiltli 
tbey  might  acquire,  who  more  than  supplifd  the  place's  of  those  deRtroyed 
by  the  climate  of  the  country  and  their  mulaal  quanels.  Besides,  the 
natives  were  not,  xn  the  meantime  \vh  to  enjoy  repose  ;  tlie  alliance  of  tho 
Spauiards  was  to  them  more  destructive  than  their  enmity :  the  toiU  which 
they  were  obliged  to  undergo,  tho  ImrdKhips  of  every  kind  to  wliich  ibey 
were  exposed,  damped  the  vigour  of  their  mind^,  and  diminished  their 
namberii  more  eft'ectually  than  the  dreaded  arms  and  horacH  oF  the  Span- 
iards could  have  effected  iu  open  war.  Thus  while  the  S[)aniards  daily 
increased  in  numbers,  the  Imlians  were  as  constantly  decreasing  and 
losinii;  their  spirit  of  independence  and  fortitude.  Tlie  Jnca's  hopes, 
therefore,  were  not  well-fouiiiled;  and  the  Peruvians  never  made  any 
successful  efforts  against  the  Spanish  encroach nienta.  The  cruelties  of 
their  oppressors,  however,  appeared  at  leni^th  so  intolerable  that  the  In- 
dians again  revolted  and  took  up  arms  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom.  They  had  now  learned  somewhat  more  of  tlie  nature  and  use 
of  European  arms^  and  become  familiar  with  the  horses,  animaln  which  at 
Srst  appeared  so  dreadful  to  them  ;  they  therefore  attacked  the  Spaniards 
with  more  absolution,  and  were  not  subdued  without  contiidcrBhle  difficulty. 
But  though  they  made  a  vigorous  impression,  they  were  in  the  end  re- 
duced, not  only  by  the  superiority  of  the  Spanish  arms  and  discipline,  hut 
by  the  assistance  of  a  great  number  of  their  countrymen,  who,  for  tl>e 
sake  of  nominal  freedom  had  joined  the  Spaniards.  This  was  the  last 
effort  made  for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom  by  the  natives.  The  Inca 
having,  in  a  short  time  afterwards  lost  his  life  in  a  quan-el  with  a  Spaniard 
witli  whom  he  had  been  gamingt  the  government  of  the  country  was 
conducted  by  the  Spaniards  alonei  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  native 
prince. 

Attempt  to  shake  off  Spanish  ailcgiance.']  Rut  though  Peru  was  thus 
in  the  possession  of  Spaniai-ds,  it  was  far  from  being  secured  to  the  Span- 
ish monarchy.  The  6rsl  adventurers,  elated  by  the  va^l  wealth  they  bad 
acquired,  and  encouraged  by  their  distance  from  Spain,  endeavoured  to 
throw  off  all  allegiance  to  their  native  country,  and  to  claim  Peru  by  right 
of  conquest, — a  conquest,  which,  lliey  aiiserted,  hiu\  been  made  at  their 
own  risk  and  expense.  But  the  wealth  of  Peru  was  no  less  desirable  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  than  to  these  adventurers ;  and  they  were  reduced  lo 
■ubmisiiion,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  and  the  commission  of  all  manner 
of  atrocity. 

Condorcanquis  re.voii.~\  In  the  aulisequent  liistory  of  Peru,  we  observe 
some  feeble  attempts  of  ibe  Indians  to  recover  their  liberties  and  expel 
their  oppressors.  The  Indians,  liowever  apparently  stupid  and  indolent, 
are  cunning,  active,  and  deceitful,  whenever  they  act  together  in  a  com- 
bined body  in  popular  insurrections.  The  most  formidable  of  these  oc- 
corred  in  1780.  The  principal  cause  of  this  revolt  was  the  oppreasire 
operation  of  a  law  authorizing  the  Spanish  corregidors  to  distribute  among 
iihe  Indians  foreign  goods  at  fixed  prices,  and  which  they  were  compelled 
to  pay,  whether  they  wanic<l  them  or  not.  This  law  was  called  the  rc- 
partimiruto,  a  piivilege  originally  granted  with  a  view  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  natives,  wJio,  it  was  intended,  should  be  supplied  through  the 
corregitlors  with  whatever  European  gocKls  tlicy  required,  at  a  fair  pKce. 
But  this — like  ui&nv  other  excellent  laws  in  the  archives  of  Spain — wai 
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BOon  abnseH,  and  becnmo  one  of  tlin  most  f^evous  barrlens  to  the  Indians. 
CargooH  of  gDods,  damaged  or  unsaleable  at  hornet  were  sure  of  a  market 
in  Soutli  America,  under  tlio  influence  of  tlie  corrpgidors,  who  had  suffi- 
cient ]>ower  to  force  tliem  at  exorbitant  prices  upon  the  hulians  of  their 
districtii,  even  tliough  of  no  uae  whatever  to  tliem.  Playing  cards,  (for 
thoee  who  knew  not  their  nne  or  meaning)  raxors,  (for  men  who  had  no 
beards)  spectacles,  (for  those  who  had  exceUeut  eyes)  silk  ntockings, 
velvets,  and  other  luxuries,  (for  |>eople  who  went  bare-le^^'d,  nay,  almoat 
naked)  constituted  part  of  tfie  supplies  for  which  the  Indians  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  I  As  an  illustration  of  the  iniquity  and  absurdity  of  the 
system,  the  following  is  an  instance.  A  European  speculator  sent  out 
amon^  otiier  anicleti  a  coD&i|^nment  of  Bpoctacfes  to  a  Lima  merchant^ 
who,  finding  them  a  <lrug  ujion  lu<«  haniU,  ap]i!ied  to  the  corregidor  of 
ToDgBBUca  to  aitl  him  in  the  disposal  of  tliem  :  the  latter  issued  an  order 
that  no  Indian  in  his  district  should  attend  divine  service  on  fe.itivals,  un- 
less ornamented  with  spectaclet*.  and  the  consequence  was  a  speedy  sale  of 
the  whole.  It  was  this  unheard  of  uppre»sion,  together  with  the  mtta  or 
labour  at  the  mines,  a  grievance  e(|ually  odious  and  still  more  cruel,  which 
roused  the  Peruvians  to  vengeance,  and  led  to  as  sanguinary  a  conteiil  fur 
nearly  two  years,  as  any  recorde<i  in  liintory.  The  niita,  or  annual  con- 
acription  of  the  natives  to  forced  labour  in  the  mines,  was  notoriously  cruel 
and  unjust ;  12,000  Indians  were  annually  subjected  to  the  mria  conscrip- 
tion io  Potosi  alone ;  and  it  has  been  computed,  says  general  Miller  in  hia 
Memoirs,  that  8,285j000  Indians  have  perished  in  the  mines  of  Peru.  An 
Indian  named  Condorcanqui  assumed  the  title  of  Inca  7*upac  Amaru,  or 
'  The  Highly  Endowed  Inca,'  in  17H0 ;  and  he  6rat  seized  in  the  name  of 
the  king  the  corregidor  of  his  native  district  Tongasuca,  and  executetl  him 
as  a  public  robI>er,  for  having  exacte<l  on  the  goods  which  he  sold  three 
times  the  amount  allowed  by  law  in  November  1780,  and  soon  afterwanla 
a  l>l(>o<ly  battle  was  fonght  near  Cusco,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  de- 
feated, and  then  the  victorious  leader,  hia  browe  bound  with  the  imperial 
fillet  of  the  Incas,  marched  upon  Cusco,  to  re-establish  their  empire  in 
their  ancient  metropolis.  He  luid  diege  to  the  city,  and  several  other 
partial  successes  attendeil  his  career.  The  Lidians  of  the  province  of 
Chayauta,  headed  by  their  cacique  Tupac  Catari,  also  revolted,  against 
their  corregidor,  and  the  militnry  force  employed  to  reduce  them,  totally 
failed  of  success.  Other  caciques  rose  up  in  rebellion  in  other  provinces, 
under  the  assumed  title  of  Tupac  Catari,  or  the  Vice-Inca.  A  battle  was 
fought  between  the  SpanitinU  and  the  Indians  of  Chayauta,  in  which  their 
leader,  Tupac  Catari,  wan  taken,  and  directly  executed.  But  this  did  not 
check  the  revolt,  but  added  new  fuel  to  the  flame ;  and  a  brother  of  the 
deceased  chief  assumed  the  command  of  the  Indians  of  Chayauta,  and 
commenced  his  career  in  the  province  of  Paria,  by  putting  every  Spaniard 
he  found  to  the  sword,  beginning  with  the  corregidor,  uud  ihence  it  spread 
|.to  all  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Tnpac  Amaru,  repulsed  in  his  attempt 
to  take  Cusco,  retired  to  the  province  of  Tinta,  where  he  committed  uu- 
•peakable  cruelties,  and  proved  his  design  not  merely  to  kill  corregidora 
and  Spaniards,  but  all  wlio  were  not  of  pure  Indian  blood.  The  rebellion 
waa  now  so  general  and  overwhelming,  that  the  governors  and  corregidor* 
were  everywhere  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive.  The  Indians  in  the 
province  of  I^  Pa/  rebelled  under  another  chief,  also  entitling  himself 
I'upac  Catari,  who  slaughterett  all  the  Spaniards,  and  Mestizoes,  and  eccle- 
viantics  of  the  province,  not  even  sparing  tlie  very  infante.     M\r\  wtNtvA 
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indecisive  actions^  in  whicli  the  Intliaiui  showeti  great  bravery,  aiiil  evon 
<lefeaUiig  a  regular  force  sent  ^sinst  theui,  they  at  lost,  to  tlie  number  of 
40,000,  closely  bcaieged  La  Paz  for  109  days,  during  which  three-fouitbs 
of  the  city  were  laid  in  anhe^,  and  one-third  of  tlie  inhabitaiita  periiibed, 
besides  4-00  Spauiarda  kideil  by  tlitj  eueiny.  I'lie  timely  arrival  of  tbe 
governor  of  Cochabatnba  and  the  troo|>s  of  Tucutnaii  savpd  the  city,  aud 
raised  the  uie^^e.  But  no  tLOoncr  had  tlie  troops  retired  from  La  Paa,  in 
the  1>epnnin|^  of  August,  17H1,  than  the  ludiariH  again  revolted,  and  again 
besieged  La  Paz  for  75  buccesi^iTe  days,  till  the  t^arrieon  and  inhabitanta 
were  redurcd  to  the  greatest  distress,  till  tlie  ^iege  was  again  raised  by  a 
Tegular  army.  In  the  meanwhile  Tupac  Aniuree's  son,  Andris,  invested 
tbc  town  ot  Sorata  with  20,000  Indians,  and  alter  a  siege  of  92  days  took 
it  by  storm,  and  put  every  individual  found  in  it  to  tlie  swurd,  amonnling 
to  upwards  of  20,000  jxjrsons,  on  the  4tb  August,  1781.  Tupac  Amaree. 
the  principal  insurgent,  was  attacked  by  a  force  of  16,000  men,  commanded 
by  tbe  inspector-general  of  Peru,  and  defeated  at  Tutigasuca,  and  finally 
defeated,  though  the  Indians  fought  with  the  greatest  bravery,  as  iheir 
cannon  was  badly  served.  IVeviuuM,  a  body  uf  G,(tOO  Indians  hail  b4»eii 
defeated  near  Tinta,  with  the  loss  of  LOUO  men  killed  on  the  spot,  'llio 
chief  rebel  Tupac  Amari  was  taken  prisoner,  ami  imniedialely  executed  at 
Cusco,  after  witnessing  the  exeiuuon  of  his  wife  and  children.  His  tongue 
iraa  cut  oat,  his  limbs  torn  asunder  by  horses,  and  the  mutilated  fragments 
reduced  to  aabes.  I'he  Indians  of  the  inountain«i,  however,  still  continued 
10  rebellion  ;  took  tbe  towns  of  Itjdai^uc  and  Mucomorrn  by  tilorni ;  and 
massacred  every  Spaniartl,  whether  European  or  Creole,  they  found,  to- 
gether with  the  women  and  children.  An  army  of  5,000  men  was  sent 
against  them  from  La  Paz  in  I'ebruary,  1782,  which,  after  several  severe 
contiicts,  in  which  the  Indians  fought,  even  their  women^  desperately,  they 
were  at  last  quelled.  The  last  engagement  was  at  the  base  of  the  gigantic 
Iliroani,  where  many  of  them  perished  in  tbe  snow.  In  tbe  district  oC 
Corosco  the  Indians  murdered  every  Spaniard,  Mestizoe,  Choln,  Negro, 
and  Mulatto  not  sparing  tbe  women  and  infants.  On  tho  festival  of  Holy 
Thursday,  while  tbe  host  was  exposed  in  the  church,  they  massacretl  there 
572  persons.  But  at  last  peace  was  restored  in  the  mountainous  dislnctis, 
and  tbe  rebellion  quashed  in  the  sunimer  of  17U2.  Nothing  pi-eservt'd  the 
existence  uf  .Spanish  domiuution  but  tlie  imprudmit  and  impolitic  conduct 
of  the  Indian  chiefs,  who  put  tu  death  all  who  weie  not  pure  Indians,  and 
thus  united  all  the  otlier  castes  against  them,  to  preserve  their  own  livecw 
It  is  believed  that  in  tlus  saTiguinary  war  one-third  of  tlie  entire  popu- 
lation perished,  a  thing  not  improbable,  wlien  it  is  considered  that  tbe 
Indians,  as  stated  above,  destroyed  in  a  number  uf  districts  and  towns  all 
the  other  castes  who  fell  under  tlieir  power;  and  that,  ou  tbe  other  hand, 
the  Spaniards  retaliated  when  in  their  power,  and  destroyed  men,  women, 
and  children.  Tbe  slaughter  amongst  the  undisciplined  Indions  was  jni- 
mensc,  armed  only  as  they  were  with  slings,  when  exposed  lo  the  fire  uf 
the  Spanish  soldiers.  The  reiufurceuieols  sent  to  the  lo^til  aimy  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  Tucuman,  and  Cochabamba  were  moady  regular  troops* 
Thus  en<led  a  bloody  contest  of  nearly  two  years,  commenced  in  all  the 
recklessness  of  revenge,  by  a  race  naturally  docile  and  unoH'ending,  goaded 
to  desj>eratiou  by  ttie  UDceaiiting  t)Tanuy  aud  oppression  of  their  despotic 
rulers ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  com't  of  Spain  bad  joined  tbe 
cause  of  American  independence  against  a  government,  which  bad  not  in- 
flicted a  tithe  of  tbe  injustice  and  oppression  which  that  very  court  bad 
deea  cJtercmng  for  *2o0  years  against  its  Indian  subjects,     it  must  be  re 
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IMn&berpil  tliiit  tire  wrongs  which  that  unhappy  race  were  dMmcO  to  suffer 
mailer  and  grieTOnfi,  and  that  eveiy  remonstrance  in  mitigation  of 
them  hail  prove<l  una^-ailing;  and  the  revenpvfol  conduct  of  the  Pemriana 
ia  in  strict  accordance  wiili  that  of  oUier  nations,  when  roused  to  vindicate 
their  rif^htji,  and  Aliake  off  tho  yoko  of  slarery.  Sach  events  are  practical 
illvstmtions  of  the  remark,  that  tyrants  lire  in  the  blood  of  others,  bat 
usually  die  in  their  own.  Success  characterizea  meAsureSj  and  the  revolt 
of  a  nation  becomes  either  a  s:lorious  revolution  or  an  ignominious  rebel- 
1iuu>  The  brave  and  desperate  struggle  of  the  Peniviau  Indians  has  un- 
fortonat<?ly  been  tti^tnatited  with  the  latter  appellation.  It  was  however, 
so  far  succefvfnl  aa  to  cause  the  abolition  of  the  repardmientos,  and  un- 
douhiedly  paved  th«  way  in  some  degree  for  ll>e  late  revolution,  which  has 
expelled  every  £urop«'au  Spaniard  oot  of  Peru,  and  freed  both  colonists 
and  natives  from  the  abomiitahle  ahujtes  of  Spanish  domination. 

lUccni  Kex<tiuiion.2  Amid«t  the  disturbances  which  lately  convulsed 
lb*  Spanish  provinces.  Pern  remained  for  some  time  passive,  or  rather 
■Mined  to  be  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  mother-countr)*.  Latterly, 
however,  the  jfame  spirit  of  diftaffectiou  prevalent  in  the  other  provinces, 
extended  to  her ;  and  Victory,  as  elsewhere,  declared  for  the  new  order  of 
tkiags.  San  Martin,  the  insunernt  ireneral,  on  the  3d  of  Augn%t,  183T, 
was  procJaimed  protector  of  the  iu(lL-j>eodeui-e  of  Peru,  until  tmch  time  as 
a  nadonal  congress  could  be  established.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1 B29,  a  second 
revolution  pUced  the  generaU  Fuente  and  Gamarra  at  the  head  of  affurs. 
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CHAP.  II.— PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

JVettem  Amfes.']  The  highest  summit  which  these  present  is  the  cone, 
or  rather  trachytic  dome  of  Chuqaibaniba,  rising  majestirally  above  the 
volley  of  that  name,  to  the  north  of  Arequipa,  to  the  height  of  32,000 
feet-  In  form  and  ^ognostic  structure  it  is  altogether  similar  to  that  of 
CB}'ambe  in  Quito,  as  that  mountain  appears  only  to  want  a  crater.  To 
the  W.  and  N.W.  and  E.  of  Arequipa  occurs  the  volley  of  the  same  name, 
surrounded  by  mountains  covered  with  eternal  «nonr.  The  central  peak 
of  this  gronp  of  nerados  Is  the  celebrated  volcano  of  .\requipa,  calleil 
Omati.  Its  form  and  ^ngautic  proportions  mlmit  of  its  beini;  compared 
with  CotopBxi  in  the  Andes  of  Quito.  Its  elevation  exceeds  18,000  feet. 
More  to  the  S.  between  the  parallels  of  Arica  and  the  Rio  de  Loa  are 
several  volcanic  coiirs  of  great  height.  The  mo^t  elevated,  namely,  the 
nevadoB  of  Gualatieri  and  Sahuma,  do  not  seem  to  be  inferior  to  the  Cerro 
•f  Chuquibamba.  The  former  of  these  two,  ia  the  Bolivian  province  of 
Canngas,  rises  alnive  a  table  land  of  red  sandstone,  which  contains  much 
copper.  The  cone  which  attains  the  region  of  eternal  snow  offers  the 
most  imposing  a.<pect  by  its  regular,  almost  geometric  form.  Ibere  is  not 
pcrbapc  any  mountain  which  can  he  compared  to  it,  in  thin  reflpect,  in  the 
whole  chain  of  the  Peruvian  Andes.  It  is  truncated,  and  allows  the  pre- 
auDpUon,  that  at  its  summit  is  a  vast  and  deep  crater.  Vapour  and  smoke 
mn  constantly  issuing  from  it,  and,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Indians 
who  inhabit  the  village  of  Turco,  at  tlic  foot  of  the  mountain,  flames  also 
sometiines  escape. 

The  Sehoma  presents  two  conical  nunmits,  as  regular  as  that  of  Gua- 
latieri.    They  are  also  formed  of  trachyte  and   tnirh\*ttc  conglomerates. 
Between  the  parallel  of  Sahuma  and  tliat  of  Tacora  there  are  several  other 
rolcanic  mountains,  some  of  which  attain  a  height  of  20,00Ci  lc«\-    "^N^  . 
of  Tacora  ia  the  aevutio  of  C/iipicani,  on  the  summA  oV  ¥iV\(^v  %  cc^\«» 
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lias  hunt  open  on  tho  eafitem  side.  A  littlft  farthor,  a  lens  pipvatpd  pla* 
teau  offem  the  remains  of  an  extinguiNhed  volcano,  a  genuine  Solfatara, 
whose  vapours  are  condensed  in  itita  Kio  Azufrado,  the  waters  of  whirJi 
are  stronu;ly  impregnated  with  iron  and  sniphato  of  alum.  They  may  be 
Been  pouring  from  ttie  SoUatara  itself,  and  in  thinr  rapid  courdo  towanis 
t)ie  sea  they  even  attack  animal  organuation,  as  in  the  Rio  Vinagre,  near 
Papayan. 

What  is  remarkable,  no  traces  either  of  baitalt  or  pyroxene  were  found 
by  Mr  Pentland  in  the  volcanic  regions  of  the  Andes  whii-h  he  crossed. 
Trachytic  pitch  stones,  obKidians,  and  other  velrified  products  of  volcanoes 
are  extremely  rare.  Trachytic  conglomerates,  and  trachytes  mixed  with 
grains  of  quartz,  are  the  forma  und^r  which  masses  of  vulcanic  origin  are 
most  frequently  presented.  In  tlni  ea.ttern  Andes  remains  of  mining  ex- 
f-*avations  for  auriferous  eartli  aru  found  at  au  elevation  of  1G,G00  feet  on 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Ilimani.  These  wore  wrought  by  the  Peruvians 
under  the  Incas,  lung  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Cerro  de 
Potosif  though  1(),080  feet  high,  is  covenni  with  wells  and  gidteries  to  the 
very  summit^  an  elevation  higher  than  that  of  thn  summit  of  Pichincha. 
Tlie  entry  of  the  gallery  of  San  Miguel  and  of  Pomare,  in  the  Peruvian 
province  of  Lampa,  is  still  more  elevated,  being  clo6e  to  the  region  of 
eternal  snow. 

TABl^  OP  KLSVATIOHS  IK  TlfX  AKDES  OP  TITICiCA. 

r«tt 

Borata(eut«rn  cliaiu]  ......  86,400 

Itinuai  ■outfaern  peak  ( do.  do. )      -  -  .  -  -  S4,S5G 

Do.     northern  do.  (do.  do.)  -  _  -  .  S4.O0O 

Chuquibnmbn  (wcaterD  chniu)    .....  8S*000 

Volainic  cone  of  Gualatlcri  (do.  do.)  ...  SStOOO 

Do.       drt.  Sfthuma  (do.  do. )        -  -  .  -  SS.OOd 

Volcanic  conn  betwMn  Sahuma  and  Tacora  (do.  do.)  -  90,000 

Snowy  peaks  In  the  E:istern  Aadn,  between  IV  and  IT  S.  Ut.  upwards  of  20,000 

Onuti,  or  volnnno  of  Arf>i|iiipA  (western  Andes),  upwards  of  -  18,000 

Highest  asomt  of  Mr  IVntl,ind  on  the  alnpe  of  tliP  Uimani        -  -  19,000 

Interior  limit  of  perpetuul  snow  in  the  Casteru  Andes,  between  IS*  and 

IT*  S.  Int.  In  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  -  -  •  17,410 

Height  of  mining  excamtiunx  in  the  Ilimani  _  .  -  10,600 

Summit  of  I'otost  (Kaitb!ru  Andt^s)  ....  16.060 

Cottngrs  at  the  source  of  (be  Ancomarca  ...  I6«7S1 

UigheM  point  of  pbwaogamous  plajita  on  Potnsi  ...  15,700 

Do.  do.  d(i.  Ilimani  -  •  15,500 

Pass  of  Challunqoani,  on  the  road  from  La  Vnt  to  Tai»sa  (Weatem  Aades)  15,560 

Do.  of  Lui  AltiM  dc  Tuledu,  Iwtween  I'uno  tuid  Arei|uipa  (du.  do.)         -  13,530 

Ancomarca  poit-lmuse  .  .  _  _  .  15,-ilO 

Pawof  GuKtilbw,  iboLof  the  volcanoof  Tacora  Mo.  do.)  -  -  14>,8S0 

Do.  of  Challa,  between  Taparari  and  Challa  (KostHrn  Anden)  14^30 
Do.  of  LI  Purhitc  d«  Pacuani,  betwrrn  La  Paz  and  the  provincn  of  Las 

YunffM  (  Eaittrn  Aniw)                   .                 _                 .                 _  15,831 
Pott-bouse  of  Poti,  between  Arequtpa  and  Puno  (wextern  do.)              -  141^408 
Village  of  Tacor.-!,  between  the  vokunoea  of  Tacora  and  Chipioonl.     This  aJ 
Tillage  iflon  the  road  from  Tiirtia  to  I^  pHz(\Vcfitem  Aade«)          -  14,276   j| 
Hdrhtof  riilttralion  in  the  plateau  of  Tillcara,  on  the  alopffiof  the  moun- 
tains, between  14  and  Id  oe'greca  of  latitude,  uptvardii  vf                 -  14,000 
MarUet-pInce  of  Potosi                 .                 .                 .                 _                 -  13,350 
Mean  elevation  of  the  plateau  of  Tilicaca              -            -                -  13.027 
City  of  Puno               ......  I«3a2 

(;hucuito  rity,  or  La  I'laU,  upwards  of  -  •  -  ISfBOO 

Lakeof  Titi.aca  ......  12,780 

CityofOniro        .._..-  12,448 

Do.  of  La  Pa/  ------  12,lM 

Do.  of  (.'hu(|ui9ara  .  .  _  -  .  9,338 

Uo.  u(  Cochiibamba     .  ....  -  B,440 

Do.  of  Arequipa    -...-.  7,817 

From  this  table,  it  ia  dear  titat  the  Andes  of  Quito,  so  long  boasted  of 
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M  the  highett  on  ttx*  face  of  the  plobe,  are  even  far  infurior  ta  the  Ande<i 
of  Peru  ;  and  CbimboTavO)  hitherto  viewed  as  the  most  eWrated  Bttromtt 
of  the  ^lobe,  ii  now  shorn  of  that  honour,  and  moat  no  lonirer  ronk  as  the 
Mount  Blanc  of  the  American  mountains,  bat  hide  itft  diminiBbed  head  in 
of  the  rabtiine  Soma  and  the  majntic  Ilimani — nay,  eren  before 
of  t^  wesMrn  or  inferior  chain.  It  also  appears,  from  this  table, 
that  thin  part  of  the  great  Andine  ranire  muHt  now  be  Tiewad  as  the  high- 
est part  of  the  whole  chain,  if  we  may  jud^  from  the  heii^it  of  the 
pisaea ;  for  in  llie  Chilian  ranf^»  tht>  highest  p&Ns  yet  found  is  only  14-,366 
fe«t.  It  also  appears,  lioih  from  finmboltit  and  Pontland,  that  the  rang« 
of  the  Andes  i^i  not  a  contintious  snowy  chain,  as  many  ima^ne,  bnt  that 
there  are  considerable  breaks  in  different  parts  of  the  line  of  the  range,  in 
that  of  perpetual  snow,  and,  consequently,  that  the  rang«  by  no  meaas 
approximates  to  a  state  of  uniform  eleration,  and  differs  in  this  respect 
from  the  Great  Himalaya,  which  throughout  its  whole  extent  presents  ft 
continuous  line  of  eternal  snow.  It  appears  also,  from  this  table,  that  the 
hamlet  of  Antisana,  boasted  of  by  Humboldt  bh  the  highest  inhabited  spot 
of  the  globe,  and  which,  in  his  table,  he  places  at  an  elrvatinn  of  2.107 
toises,  or  13,500  English  feet  above  the  sea,  is  more  than  2,200  feet  lower 
than  the  cottages  at  the  source  of  the  Ancomarca ;  and  the  highest  village 
in  Quito,  ndled  Chnrobe,  is  2,'275  feet  lower  than  that  of  Tacora.  Dut, 
high  as  ihv  habita!>le  and  cultivable  parts  of  this  most  elevated  district  are, 
they  must  siill  yield  in  both  these  re8|>ects  to  the  plateau  of  Tibet,  though 
16  degrees  moi-«  removed  from  the  equatorial  line,  wliere  vegetation  is  car- 
ried up  to  the  elevation  of  17,000  fept  and  upwar<ls,  and  where  the  infe- 
rior line  of  perpetual  snow  is  in  some  parts  as  high  as  90,000  feet. 

Besides  the  immense  chain  of  the.  Andes,  with  its  accompanying  sierras, 
or  secondary  ridges,  another  chain  runs  parallel  with  the  Andes  from  die 
lake  of  Lauricocha  to  Jaen  dc  Bracamoros,  for  500  British  miles,  separat- 
ing, in  its  whole  extent,  the  course  of  the  Tunguragua,  with  its  tributary 
streams,  on  the  W.,  froui  those  of  the  Guatiaga,  on  the  E.  Anotlier  chain 
covered  with  snow,  runs  from  above  Cosco  to  the  heights  of  Huayla°i  and 
Hnamachuco.  A  tliinl  chain,  projecting  from  the  main  ridge  of  the  Andes 
into  the  inleriar  of  the  country',  passes  along  the  E.  of  the  Beni,  from  the 
high  mountainti  of  the  pro^-ince  of  Sicasica  in  La  Plata,  separating  tlic 
course  of  the  Beni  from  that  of  the  Yavari.  This  ridge  is  of  considerable 
height,  runs  nearly  from  S.  to  N.  for  400  mile<i,  and  is  the  most  eastern 
chain  that  intersects  the  country  to  the  S.  of  the  Maranon.  A  fourth 
chun  runs  N.W.  from  above  the  source  of  the  Paucartambo,  immediately 
to  the  W.  of  that  stream,  dividing  it  course  from  that  of  the  Vilcamayo, 
and  reaching  as  far  as  Tarma  near  tl>e  Aoorce  of  the  Perene,  a  distnnco  of 
500  miles  direct.  A  6fth  range  runs  E,  from  the  source  of  the  Perene, 
or  river  of  Tarma,  anfl  the  heights  of  Reyes,  as  far  as  the  junction  of  iIm! 
Beni  and  Apuriroac ;  it  thence  directs  its  course  180  miles  N.,  along  the 
banks  of  the  latter  !ttream,  as  far  as  the  heights  of  San  Carlos  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Pachitea.  A  sixth  ridge  passes  between  the  GuuHagn, 
on  the  W.  and  the  Pachitea  and  other  tributary  Rtreams  of  the  Mamnon, 
on  the  E.  This  last  range,  400  miles  in  extent  from  N.  to  S^  is  called 
the  Montana  Rfaty  or  the  *  Roj'al  Mountains,'  by  the  Spaniai-ds,  and  lies 
immediately  to  the  W.  of  the  Pampas  del  San  SacramentOi  which  when 

k viewed  from  this  last  ridge  appears  as  level  as  the  ocean. 
Plainj.2     Exclusive  of  Pern  proper — which  Is  merely  a  narrow  stripe 
bounded  by  the  Andes  and  tha  sea — and  also  of  the  various  chains  o( 
VI.  M 
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monntaiiK  which  run  «^ither  parallel  or  in  opposite  directions  toilie  Andefl^' 
and  which  contain  between  them  bi-oad  and  extensive  i^alleya  watered  by 
gigantic  atreama,  tho  tract  untler  disca^^ioa  contains  imuieo^  plains  or 
pampas  as  they  are  denominated  by  the  Spaniards,  extending  from  Mon- 
tana Ueal  a!)  far  E.  as  the  Ponu<;rue«e  froutierf  600  miles  in  direct  dis- 
tance^  and  in  some  places  of  e<(ual  hreadr.h  from  S.  to  N.  The  Maranon 
rolls  its  migluy  stream  through  the  centre  of  this  continental  steppe. 
Tbf>se  plains  arc  so  abundantly  watered,  that  they  are  everywhere  fertile 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  clothed  with  immense  and  impenetr&hln  foreAtd, 
especially  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  wlxicli  intersect  them  in  every  direc- 
tion. *' Accusionae<l,"  says  Condamlae,  "diuing  seven  years,  to  moun- 
tains wrapt  in  cloudH,  1  was  lost  in  admiration,  at  the  wide  circle  embraced 
by  the  eye,  whou  I  left  the  pongOy  or  jaws  of  the  mountains,  where  the 
Tunguragaa  entera  the  plains.  No  other  boundary  was  presented  to  view, 
aave  where  the  bills  of  Pongo — soon  to  disappear — raised  themselves  to 
cliequer  the  constant  monotony  of  the  scene.  To  the  crowd  of  varying 
objects  which  diversify  the  cultured  fields  of  Quito,  and  which  still  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  fancy,  succeeded  the  most  uniform  contrast,  the 
whole  that  was  to  l>e  seen  being  verdure  and  water,  for  the  earth  is  so 
tliickly  covered  with  turie<l  plants  aitd  bashes,  that  it  i»  trod,  but  not  per- 
ceived: to  find  a  barren  space,  though  but  a  foot  square,  requiting  a  world 
of  toil."  Below  Horja,  and  4<00  or  500  leagues  beyond  it,  on  sailing 
down  the  river,  a  stone,  i\ay,  a  pebble,  is  as  rare  as  a  diamond.  The  savages 
of  the«ic  plains  have  indey^d  no  conception  of  stones  ;  and  when,  on  visiting 
Borja,  they  first  perceive  them,  they  collect  them  together,  atid  load 
themselves  with  the  precious  burdcMi,  till  beginning  to  notice  their  abun- 
dance, they  finally  disregard  and  throw  them  away.  The  most  noted  of 
the  plains  watered  by  the  Maranon,  is  tlie  Pampas  del  San  SacraJnenta, 
or  *  8tcppe  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.*  This  absurd  appellation  was  bestowed 
on  this  level  tract,  because  it  was  discovered  on  the  fea)«t  of  Corpus 
Chridti,  by  some  of  the  Indian  converia  belonging  to  the  mictions,  in  17^6. 
This  steppe  is  not  entirely  level,  being  considerably  diveratfied  with  moun- 
tains and  valleys :  it  contains  upwards  of  60,000  square  miles,  and  is  capable 
of  supporting  5,000,000  inhabilanu.  It  has  the  Guallaga,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Montana  Real,  on  the  W.,  the  Maranon  ou  the  E.,  the 
Tnnguragua  on  the  X.,  and  the  Pozuzo  and  Mayro  on  the  S.  '*  A  feeling 
of  regret,"  says  the  author  of  meinoira  of  General  Miller  when  speaking  of 
Uiti  Pampas  to  the  N.\V.  of  Buenoh  Ajtcs  on  the  road  from  thence  to  Potosi, 
"  arises  involuntarily  in  the  mind  of  an  Englishman  as  he  contemplates  the 
fertile  tracts  chieHy  tenanted  by  beasts  and  birds,  whilst  bis  own  country 
swarms  ivith  indu-strioua  poor,  willing  to  work,  but  reduced  to  misery  for 
want  of  steady  employment.  No  man  should  be  advised  to  leave  his 
home  BO  long  as  he  can  got  an  honest  livelihood;  but  when  he  must 
starve  or  steal,  emigration  to  proper  spots  in  these  savannalis  would  be  s 
salutary  change.  The  sober  and  industrious  would,  in  a  few  years,  be- 
come persoui  of  property  in  land  and  in  cattle^  though  without  much  ready 
money.  Many  sorts  of  produce  would  be  raised  whicli  are  now  almost 
unknown.  Bread  is  not  to  be  procured  in  the  part  of  the  Pampas  now 
S|>oken  of ;  and  such  is  the  liatlessnetia  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  respect, 
that  they  are  contented  to  subsist  upon  beef  and  salt,  with  a  little  mate 
and  the  solace  of  a  cigar,  rather  than  undergo  the  toil  of  cultivation.  The 
bounties  of  nature  are  disregarded,  and  \\\e  gauchos  live  wretchedly,  if  wo 
Jneasure  their  enjoyments  by  the  Europeao  staudaid ;  whereas,  if  they 
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Iftboured  ihree  days  out  of  the  seven,  it  iroaM  be  sufficient  to  prucore 
them  bread  and  ve^tables  in  as  great  aban<laiH*e  &s  they  now  obtain  meat. 
'Ilie  axiom  that  itllenes^t  is  the  parent  of  rice  doe^  not  hold  good  to  the 
same  dei^ree  in  the  interior  o(  tlie  Pampas.  In  Europe,  a  lazy  pennyleia 
man  resorts  to  illej^  means  for  sustenance ;  but  in  the  Pampas  meat  is  bo 
plentiful,  that  it  is  never  given  or  received  as  a  favour.  A  elraiiger  hai 
only  to  seal  himself  in  any  house  he  chooses  to  enter,  and  he  is  sure  to  be 
made  welcome  to  family  fare,  llie  usual  courtesies  are  exchani^ed,  but 
no  invitation  is  necessary  or  expected.  Indeed*  to  ^re  one,  would  be  lo 
break  throujrh  ifae  understood  cnstoms  of  the  country.*' 

/?it>erf.]  Tbtt  streams  which  descend  from  the  westera  side  of  the 
Andes  to  the  Pacific  being  generally  small,  and  of  short  coarse,  are  of 
little  importance  in  general  geography.  Those  which  descend  firora  tbeir 
eastern  sides  chietly  claim  the  attention  of  general  readers  ;  but  as,  in 
our  introductory  article  to  Soaih  America,  we  have  described  the  course 
of  the  noble  Maranon,  and  its  tributaries,  forming  the  rirer  system  of  this 
state,  we  shall  not  now  retuiu  to  the  bubject. 

Lakej.'J  No  lakr.^  of  socii  importance  an  to  claim  description  oc- 
cur in  tliii  country.  They  are  the  foUotving,  namely :  Zaun,  IVque,  yiU/tfro^ 
CAincay,  Chinqwiacvba,  and  the  great  Cocama  near  (he  mouth  of  the 
Gnaltaga.  Hie  lake  of  Hogagado  may  be  regarde<I  as  a  ceutral  lake, 
connecting  the  Beni  with  the  Maranou  and  Madeira ;  it  now  belongs,  how 
ever,  to  tlie  republic  of  ISolivia.  The  lake  of  Paiinacocha  lies  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Andes  of  Htuuido  ;  and  is  the  source  of  the  Ocono 
which  runs  tbeuce  to  the  l^acific  The  appellation  Cocha,  in  Peruvian, 
signifies  a  lake. 


CHAP.   HI.— CLIMATE— SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONa 

In  the  equatorial  region  the  blue  sky  has  a  mucJt  deeper  tint  than  in  the 
temperate  zone, — the  nights  are  resplendent, — and  the  vault  of  heaven, 
exhibiting  in  successton  the  whole  of  the  cousteltations,  appears  Btnddcd 
with  fixed  stars,  which  shine  like  planets  with  a  clear  and  steady  light.  In 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmoi^phere,  tlie  attenuated  air  retlects  only  a  dark 
aznre.  The  cyanometer,  which  at  Paris  marked  10  degrees,  indicated  23 
near  the  shores  of  Cumana,  and  46  on  the  hei<:bls  of  the  Andes.  So 
traiispareut  is  the  air  of  those  climates,  that  in  the  elevated  uplands  of  the 
Andes,  one  may  distinguish  with  the  naked  eye,  the  pottcfta,  or  white  man- 
tle of  a  person  on  horseback,  at  the  distance  of  17  miles.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Andes — according  to  Humboldt — large  clouds  seldom  rise  higbei 
than  10,000  or  12,(XX)  feet ;  but  small,  white,  or  Heecy  cloud<;,  which  an 
calM  sheep  by  tlie  inhabitants,  are  often  observed  floating  at  a  height  of 
S5,000  feet.  Thebe  mountains  are  moistened  with  perpetual  dews.  Hail 
and  snow  fiall,  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000 
feet;  but  at  iliat  of  10,000  feet,  hail  appears  accompanied  with  thunder. 
-  Among  the  lower  valleys,  terrible  storms  of  tliunder,  with  torrents  of  run, 

^^^    are  frequent  during  the  night. 

^H  The  difference  of  temperature  betwieen  that  of  the  coaai,  and  the  coun- 
^^1  try  east  of  the  Audes,  is  considerable.  On  the  coast,  or  wliat  is  denami- 
^^B  nated  Lower  Peru,  the  temperature  is  considerably  diminished  by  the  per- 
^H  petoal  cloudiness  of  the  sky,  and  by  a  strong  sea  cnrrent  setting  in  from 
^V    Cape  Horn.     The  mean  daily  temperature  is  from  GH"  to  73"  of  Fahreo. 
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heit,  and  that  of  iLe  oi^ht  from  57"  to  62".  The  mesn  best  of  Callao,  tits 
port  uf  Liuuit  is  stated  \>y  Humboldt  not  to  exc««tl  60'  of  Fahrenbeit ; 
be  has  &wn  tlie  tberrnomettfr  on  the  »ea-shore,  in  13"  ^  S.  Ut.,  aa  low  as 
55"  of  Fahrenheit.  The  K'lnperature  of  the  coast  be  statrs  to  have  been 
ut  70"'»  and  thai  of  the  wa  at  01 ',  in  the  month  of  October,-*«nfiwenngto 
nur  ApriK  At  Lima,  the  tbcrmometer  at  nuon  is  never  observed  in  winter 
below  60",  and  Heldoni  in  auranier  riws  above  B5"  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
hottest  day  ever  known  iu  Lima  wan  in  February,  1791,  answering  to  our 
Aiis;iwt,  when  the  thermometer  rase  to  96*^.  The  situation  of  Lower  Pern^ 
placed  between  the  coohag'  temperature  of  the  sea,  and  the  refrigerating 
ioflnenro  of  the  lofty  Andes  which  atop  the  paiisage  of  tlte  westerly  winds 
to  the  east,  and  which  of  course  having  depositetl  their  hnmidity  on  tlietr 
western  slujioa,  return  comparatively  dry,  cold,  and  rariBed,  is  another  rea- 
son perhaps  of  the  roolneia  and  dryness  of  its  tero[>erBtnre.  Tlio  wind 
which  blows  from  the  Atlantic,  on  the  east,  over  the  vast  plains  watered 
by  the  Maranon  ami  its  acceasory  streams,  is  arrested  in  its  progress  to  the 
Pacific,  or  coast  of  Peni,  by  the  soarinp:  sumniils  of  the  Andes,  and  never 
passes  the  chain,  and  conj»equ«atly  clouds  aocnniulate  on  tlieir  eastern  side. 
A  focas  of  heat  and  suction  la  prmluced  by  the  rays  of  the  son  shining 
vertically  on  the  expanded  tract  east  of  the  Anden — which  is  the  broadest 
part  of  South  Ameiica — for  biz  montlw  of  the  year;  and  tlte  S.W.  wind 
climbing  up  the  Andei*,  comes  in  contact  with  that  fimm  tht*  Atlantic,  and 
contributes  to  stop  its  passage.  The  two  opposite  winds  clashing  against 
each  other,  lise  together  into  the  liigher  reinons,  where  llioy  are  eomlenaed 
aad  bent  into  other  currents,  which  slide  oA*,  or  descend  again  into  the 
middle  or  lower  regions.' 

The  clouds  accumulated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes  dissolve  in 
rain  and  vapour,  accompanied  with  bghtntn^  and  thunder.  On  tlie  west- 
em  side,  from  the  bay  of  Guayaquil  to  AtCncaineK — a  space  of  1,470  mtlea 
in  direct  distance — rain  never  falls,  and  thunder  and  stonns  are  unknown. 
TLe  housGei  at  Lima  and  Ajica  may  be  said  to  have  no  roofa,  being  oidy 
covered  with  mau,  and  a  light  sprinkling  of  ashes,  to  al^iorb  tlie  devrs  of 
the  night.  At  Lima,  spring  begtus  with  December,  winter  with  July, 
sommer  in  February,  and  autnmu  in  May.  The  sierras,  or  high  table-land 
between  the  ditl'errnt  ranges  of  the  Authue  ridgev,  present  a  more  fertile 
a8p(H:t ;  and  from  their  height  uf  10,OOU  feet  above  the  sea,  enjoy  a  differ- 
ent climate.  While  the  low  Uiids  are  dry  and  barren,  e^tcept  on  the  ^idea 
of  the  water  courses,  tlie  uplands  luay  be  said  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  spring 
united  with  a  perpetual  autumn.  The  ferocious  auimala  and  serpents  seek 
wanner  abodes,  and  do  not  incommode  this  earthly  paradise :  which,  how* 
erer — for  Providence  bfdonces  advantages — sianib  on  an  uisidions  soil,  oo 
an  arch  of  no  greet  sohdity,  whih>,  in  the  extensive  and  trenien<lous  void 
beneath,  arc  stored  iastrumenta  of  Buddeu  destruction,  sulphur,  subterra- 
BiKma  fires  and  waters,  an<l  all  the  terrible  materiids  of  eiirthquakes  and 
Tolcaaeea.  The  fields  are  perpetually  verdant;  all  the  grains,  wheat  in 
p«tim2sr,  wave  in  golden  liru-vettis ;  and  tlte  fruits  of  Europe  bluith  amidst 
thsse  af  the  torrid  zone.  An  equal  wannth.  about  H"*  or  15"  of  lleau- 
mar,  diffuses  health  and  vegetation  :  there  is  a  perpetual  equinox  ;  and  the 
temperature  remains  nearly  the  tame,-— the  seasons  beuigunly  dHtinguished 
by  the  nuas,  which  fall  from  November  to  May,  as  in  the  eastern  forests 

'  It  L4  ikxardinKly  observed,  that  ike  snMem  wuidc  m  wldsm  rtmctk  iVrm  and  Chili, 
that  there  «rc  iu»  nurricuin  trutn  that  quarter  ou  ncurd.  exEvpt  ooe,  which  vccumrd 
to  1033.  ^  .         e      -^ 
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ihai  fiUit  ibe  Andes.  The  (iit;h  ridges  themseWeB  are  iarestct]  with  per- 
pfltml  8D0W,  and  eternal  wintt^r  reikis  on  their  sumniitH.  The  cliniate  of 
the  extensive  plains  to  tlie  east  of  the  Andes  is  wami  and  humid ;  but  the 
heat  is  nut  so  great  as  might  be  expected  in  regions  Uin^  directl3r  nnder 
the  line,  as  the  eternal  and  ini])enetrable  foreais  which  clotlie  them,  prevent 
the  rays  of  the  sun  from  penetrating  the  groond,  and  at  the  same  time  add 
to  the  humidity  of  the  air. 

Pura,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  hare  four  climates,  namely,  that  of  the 
coast,  or  Low  Peru,  constantly  dry  aud  temperate, — that  of  the  sierras, 
mild,  mmlerately  humid,  and  rariahle, — that  of  the  Andes,  piercingly 
cold, — and  that  of  the  pampas,  warm,  and  excessively  humid.  The  ex* 
oeasive  humidity  of  these  latter,  joined  with  the  immense  tract  of  conntry 
watered  by  the  Maranon  anil  its  subsidiary  itreamfi,  contributes  to  render 
the  Maranon  such  a  mighty  river.  The  climate  of  the  sierras  is  the  most 
healthy  perhaps  in  the  world,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  longevity  of  its 
inhabitants.  In  the  province  of  Caxamarca,  cont^uiiig  70,000  perKona, 
there  were  8  pemons  alive  in  1792,  whose  respective  ages  were  1 1 4-,  117, 
]21,  131,  132,  135,  HI,  and  147;  and  in  the  same  province,  a  Spaniard 
died  in  1765,  mffed  144  yeara,  7  months,  and  5  days,  leaving  800  lineal 
descendanti«.  The  plain  of  Caxamaroa  is  elevated  9,382  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  aud  produces  crops  of  barley ;  but  the  climate  of  the  pam- 
pas is  far  from  being  healthy.  Tlie  warmth  and  excessive  humidity  ren- 
der them  almost  uninliahitable  ;  and  even  the  few  Indian  tribes  on  tho 
rirers  rarely  see  a  man  of  the  age  of  50. 

Soii,  t^x^.J  From  the  almost  total  steriHty  of  the  coast  and  difficulty 
of  communication  witli  the  interior,  on  account  of  the  monntains  that 
skirt  the  coast,  and  the  comparative  want  of  roads,  and  canals  of  irriga- 
tion to  water  the  pari'bed  soil,  agriculture  is,  generally  speaking,  in  a 
wretched  state  in  Peru.  Except  in  the  uplands,  there  is  little  ferdla 
soil ;  these  uplands,  however,  are  not  extensive  tracts  like  those  of  Mex- 
ico; but  are  everywhere  intersected  by  the  quebradas,  or  breaks,  com- 
mon to  this  elevated  region.  So  languid  and  backward  is  agriculture 
on  the  coast,  that  Lima,  and  many  other  towns  along  the  shore,  de- 
pend on  Chili  for  their  provisions.  This  has  been  the  case  ever  since 
the  great  earthquake  of  1693,  which  was  followed  by  such  sterility  of 
the  valleys  of  Lower  Peru,  that  the  people  ceased  in  many  places  to 
cultivate  them ;  and  though  the  conntry  has  in  a  great  measure  recor* 
ered  its  former  fertility,  it  stiU  remains  uncultivated,  and  the  maritime 
places  are  still  supplied  with  provisions  by  importation.  Thes«  physical 
disadvantages  might  in  some  measure  l>e  corrected  by  an  active  and  in- 
dustrious population ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  population,  the 
want  of  a  market  for  productions  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  land- 
carriage,  the  expense  of  a  voyage  round  Cape  Horn,  and  the  possession 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Maranon  by  the  Portuguese,  any  hopes  of  a 
rapid  improvement  of  agriculture  can  scarcely  be  entertained.  The 
want  of  roads,  bridges,  and  canals,  too,  renders  it  difficult  to  transport 
bulky  articles  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  tlwre  are  no  middle-men 
in  Pern,  who  buy  in  one  market  to  sell  in  anoth(>r.  Thus  one  district 
may  suffer  great  want,  while  another  is  ovenvhelmed  under  tlie  pres- 
sure of  its  abundance.  There  are  not  even  i«rts  and  waggons  to  con- 
vey commodities,  or  any  other  means  of  transporting  them  but  on  the 
backs  of  mules ;  and  the  gangs  of  mnles  employed  for  that  purpose  are 
compelled,  by  the  want  of  roads,  to  travel  over  the  fields,  where  ihey 
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trample  under  foot  and  devour  the  corn,  and  destroy  the  fences.  Tha 
court  of  Spain  offered  every  enrouragemoni  for  the  exportation  of  sheep- 
wool  from  Peru,  but  without  succos*,  for  the  coarse  wool  of  Peru  co8l» 
BO  much  in  inland  carriage  and  freig'hc,  that,  when  brought  to  Cadiz,  it 
could  not  be  sold  for  the  same  price  as  the  fine  Merino  wool  of  Set^ 
▼ia.  Tlie  vicuna>wool,  on  account  of  its  scaicity  and  superior  fineness, 
is  thfi  only  sort  of  Peruvian  wool  which  can  hear  the  charires  of  car- 
riage to  Europe.  Even  thou);ifh  the  population  were  to  migrate  from 
the  coast,  and — like  the  population  of  the  United  Statwi — to  condense 
themselves  gradually  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  to  the  plains 
of  the  Maramui,  it  would  be  productive  of  little  benefit  to  them  m  far 
as  concerns  the  exportation  of  their  superfluous  produce,  aa  long  as  the 
Maranon  in  for  more  than  half  of  ita  course  a  Portuj^ueae  river.  Tlie 
Anglo-Americans  have  the  complete  possession  of  the  whole  course  of 
the  Missouri,  and  all  m  navipible  tributaries,  and  consequently  have  a 
free  passage  to  the  markets  of  Europe  for  their  agricultural  produce ; 
but  the  Peruvians  are  in  a  quite  different  prcilic^iment,  no  other  passage 
being  left  them  for  commercial  intercour-se,  hut  the  tediou<i  one  of  Cape 
IToni,  or  tlie  no  less  tedious  one  across  from  Lima  to  Buenos  Ayrea, — 
8  journey  of  3,000  miles.  Even  thoui^h  they  had  possession  of  the  luu 
Tigation  of  the  Maranon,  and  allonnng  that  agricultural  produce  could 
be  exported  from  Lima  to  Europe  in  three  months  by  means  of  it,  yet 
B  return  voyage  could  not  be  made  in  le^a  than  nine  months,  fronn 
thence,  up  a  stream  more  than  4,000  miles  inland,  uide«s  steam-boata 
were  acloptcd.  The  Spanish  colonists,  besides,  have  not  tliose  migrat- 
ory habit«  so  common  in  the  United  States,  nor  are  they  possessed  of 
the  same  persevering  and  industrious  dispositions.  Thus  situated,  Pern 
u  not  likely  speedily  to  improve  either  in  population  or  in  agriculture. 
The  beit  that  can  be  done  in  its  present  situation,  is  to  open  up,  aa 
speedily  aa  possible,  such  facililiea  of  communication  with  the  interior 
as  tlie  nature  of  the  intervening  mountains  will  permit,  by  making  good 
carriage-roads,  and  constructing  bridges,  especially  ou  the  points  where 
the  navigable  parts  of  the  streams,  running  in  opposiU)  directions,  ap- 
proach nearest  each  otlier.  Till  hulIi  mnatis  of  facilitating  the  coiu- 
niunication  between  the  interior  and  ifie  coast,  and  till  its  mineral  pro- 
ductions are  better  explored  and  its  mines  improved,  Peru  will  not  be 
a  prosperous  state.  In  the  beautiful  plain  of  Caxamarca,  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Andes,  watered  by  the  rivei's  Mascow  and  Utesco, 
prodigious  crops  of  barley  and  wheat  are  raised,  the  latter  yielding  from 
18  to  20  for  1.  The  agricultural  productions  might  purhaps  he  in- 
Crea9e<l,  could  the  Indians  be  persuaded  to  alter  the  ancient  mode  of 
agriculture  which  remains  the  same  amongst  them  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Incas.  They  are  so  easily  fed  and  clothed— -a  little  maize  and  a  few 
roots  being  their  princi(»al  food — that  it  is  dithcult  to  hud  motives  to 
influence  their  exertions. 

Vegetable  Productions,^  Cotton  is  found  in  great  abundance,  in  a 
wild  state,  in  the  Montana  Ueal,^-oD  the  Guallaga,  in  S.  lat.  7*, — and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Maranon.  Lint  and  flax  are  not  unknown  in  Peru; 
but  the  Indians  gather  the  aeeds  alone,  to  make  a  kind  of  beer,  which 
they  call  cfiica,  while  the  precious  stems  are  left  to  perish. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Peru,  the  cacao-tree  is  so  abundant,  that 
no  toil  is  requisite,  except  to  gather  the  fruit,  which  is  sold  at  the 
iowest  price.     U\  the  Montana  Ueal,  the  cacao  ia  uvea  esteemed  aupe- 
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rioi*  to  tliat  of  Gnaya(|uil ;  but  only  a  small  quantity  is  bought,  which 
iH  consumed  l»y  tlie  rich  peoplft  at  Lima.  The  diatance  and  dithcully 
of  the  roada  from  Jaen*  and  the  missions  of  Caxaniarqnillo,  Chacha- 
poyos,  and  Mojos,  where  it  is  chiefly  jfalherecJ,  are  the  great  obstacles. 
There  is  a  species  of  Cochiut^al  produced  in  this  conniryf  called  by  the 
Creoles  iinte  mogHO^  and  pronounced  by  Estalla  to  be  huperiur  to  that 
of  Oaxaca,  which  is  very  abundant  iu  ttuine  provinces,  but  is  ouly  used 
by  the  Indians  in  their  rustic  manufacturer.  The  colTee-tree  abounds  in 
Laina'i,  Gnanuco,  and  other  mountainous  districts ;  ajid  thouj^b  inferior 
to  that  of  Mocha>  is  equal  to  that  of  Martinique.  The  cinnamon  of 
the  Montana  Ueal,  though  superior  in  strength  to  that  of  Ceylon,  ia 
not  Bo  viduuble,  on  account  of  its  transudinji^  a  resinous  and  disagree- 
able juice, — a  defect  which  mi^ht  perhap.t  be  remedied  by  proper  at- 
tention and  industry.  The  Peruvian  pimento  is  excessively  BU'ong,  but 
not  HO  pleasant  as  tlmt  of  Asia. 

The  botany  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Andes  is  not  yet  knovm 
to  Europeim  science;  Humboldt  and  lionpland  did  not  explore  the  lianks 
of  the  Mnranon  as  they  did  those  of  the  Oroonoko.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  as  both  rivers  roll  through  pai-allel  latitudes  and  similar  plains, 
the  botanical  productions  of  both  will  be  simihu'.  Many  herbs,  both  vul- 
nerary and  medicinal,  and  a  great  variety  of  aromatic  balsams,  oils,  and 
gums  distilled  from  the  trees,  are  produced  here.  Trees  and  climbs  wliich 
yield  seven  dii)'erents  of  wax,  are  knon'n  in  the  Montana  Heal,  Chacba- 
poya,  and  Piura. 

Tlie  Montana  Real,  according  to  the  PemTian  Mercury,  is  a  new  world, 
and  a  real  paradise.  On  the  shore's  of  its  majestic  streams,  and  amid  the 
perpetual  verdure  of  its  forests,  there  is  no  reason  to  envy  the  Elysian 
Helds.  The  almonds  of  Cbachapoyas, — the  silk  webs  spun  by  the  spiders, 
— and  the  lai^e  carmine-spiders  used  as  omanients  by  the  wmneii, — the 
ginger  of  the  Montana  Real, — the  balsam  of  Copayba,  produced  also  in 
the  Montana, — the  culefiy  of  valuable  service  in  indigestion,  and  the  ca- 
ranOj  in  rheumatisms, — the  copal  gum, — the  cry6o,  producing  a  vegetable 
wool, — and  the  oblong  nutmeg  of  the  Montana, — are  all  extolled  by  Le- 
qnando,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Peruvian  Mercury. 

In  the  dpHcription  of  Peru,  Estalla  enumerates  the  cedar,  the  olive,  the 
wild  orange,  the  incorruptible  al^oroh,  the  palm,  the  willow,  the  ^latfttcany 
whose  wood  ia  hard  and  odorous,  and  many  other  kiuds  of  trees  wliicli — 
having  only  Peruvian  appellations — it  would  be  aselcss  to  recapitulate. 
Ou  the  coast  anfl  western  sloftes  of  the  Andes  are  produced  the  cabbage- 
palm,  the  cocoa-nut,  the  chorolate-nut,  llie  cotton-shrub,  the  pine-apple, 
the  canno-UTiomtimf  turmeric,  plantain,  and  sugai-cane.  Tlie  cordana 
oliodoro  is  n  large  tree  rejiuukable  for  the  strong  smell  of  gnilic  emitted 
from  its  leaves  and  fresh  wood.  The  cojffa  rticemavis  is  found  in  the 
numerous  groves  of  the  interior,  and  its  berries  are  applied  to  tlie 
aaroe  use  as  the  cultivated  species.  The  large  flowered  jessamine  and 
datura  arborea  diifuse  their  evening- fragrance  ioun<l  the  vicirtity  of  Lima; 
and,  braided  in  the  hair  of  the  women,  give  and  receive  a  reciprocal  charm. 
No  less  than  24  species  of  pepper,  an<l  five  or  six  of  capsicum,  are  reck- 
oned natives  of  Peru  ;  besides  several  kinds  of  sulanum,  of  which  the  love- 
apple  and  the  potatoe  ore  best  known  and  most  eateemed.  Tobacco  and 
jalftp  alK>und  in  the  groves  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes ;  and  many  of  the 
ornamental  flowers  of  our  British  gardens  and  gieenhouses,  as  the  aingnlar 
and  beautiful  calceolaria,  the   resplendent  sahia  longifiora,  the  graceful 
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nasturtium^  And  the  Bimple  nolana  prostraia^  are  indebted  to  Peru  for  tlMir 
orip-in. 

The  immense  foreRts  which  clotlie  the  maritim**  pltiins,  wid  thme  on  the 
east  of  the  Anilefl,  indicate  that  the  cotintr)'  has  been  alwayti  thinly  peo- 
pled. ThfHie  hare  their  ]>ecutiar  anpect,  considtiut;  of  acaciaH  and  nianf^oee 
spreading  their  fantojitio  Htemn  and  roots  along  the  shore,  brooms  and  feras 
in  prodigioas  variety^  and  tall  aloea  and  other  succulent  plantii.  'Flie,/^- 
ruM,  or  g:ifraiitic  fennel,  grows  to  a  sarprising  aizo,  and  affords  a  wood  four 
or  Ere  times  Ii|;hter  than  the  lightevt  pine,  and  yet  of  considerable  strength. 
At  7  or  8  leagues'  di^ttance  from  the  coast,  the  trees  increaife  in  siBo,  and 
•re  often  clothed  with  parasitical  plants  attached  by  enormoua  creepen  ; 
while  the  voids  arc  filled  with  tboniy  brambles,  sometimes  from  20  to  30 
feet  hi^h. 

Of  the  numerous  shrubs  which  clothe  the  lofty  uplands  of  the  Andefl* 
the  ilifferfnt  species  of  cinchonas,  or  the  salutary  PeruTiau  bark,  are  the 
chief.  TheAe  are  scattered  alotific  the  skirts  of  the  Andes,  over  an  extent 
of  2,0ll0  miles,  at  an  elevation  of  from  2,800  to  9,500  feet,  and  therefore 
exposed  to  great  variety  of  climate.  This  precious  shrub  forms  one  con- 
tinued forest  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  as  far  as  Jaen  and  the 
hills  above  the  Tun^ragua.  The  caoittchuc,  or  common  elastic  |?um,  \'nl- 
garly  denominated  Indian  rubl>er,  is  procured  from  the  inspissated  juice  of 
ft  variety  of  diltferent  vegetableH,  as  the  ^/iciiSy  the  fttvca^  the  lobelia,  the 
caslilUoy  and  several  species  of  the  cuphorbium.  The  wititcra  and  cscal- 
ionia  species  of  shrubs  occur  at  an  altitude  of  from  9,*^00  feet  to  10,800 
feet,  and  form  scrubby  bushes  in  the  cold  and  moist  climate  of  the  para- 
mos and  punas.  Beyond  the  elevation  of  10,500  feet,  arborescent  vefire- 
tables  disappear.  The  Alpine  plants  occupy  an  elevation  of  from  6,600 
to  13,500  feet.  There  grow  the  geniiatuiy  the  stachlianay  and  iheespeleiia 
JraeLctuit  which  form  with  their  hairy  covering  a  idioller  for  llie  shivering 
Indians  when  benighted  in  those  upland  regions.  The  tree  ferns  range  at 
«  heiglit  of  from  1,500  to  5,000  feet.  In  the  spaces  between  the  altitudes 
of  9,800  and  13,000  feet,  potatoes  and  the  troixjcluin  escuknlutiit  are  ge* 
aerally  cultivated.'' 
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Highest  limit  of  phnnoj^Jinous  nlauts 

Do.  Alpine  do.  \n  the  Andts  of  Quito 

Do.  dnrnrt'  pines  do.  du.       .  , 

l)ii.  kulaiiuiii  tiilMfniaiim,  ur  potutor  plant 

Inffriur  limit  of  tht*  cnUiviitioii  fif  tlu.       do. 

Superior  limit  of  (rv^  in  the  AndMof  Qiiltn 
Do.  of  the  ericineie,  ur  biujr  pUoU 

Do.  of  wbrat  in  do.         ..... 

Do.         of  arboTpflcrnt  regptables 

Do.         of  juiiipvr  nii'I  nihrr  plants  .  • 

Inferior  limit  of  culiivation  uf  the  potaloe  root 

Superior  limit  of  the  i-inchona,  ur  JestUU'  bark 

Ininior  limit  of  trPM  in  the  Aiidra  .  .  ,  . 

N.B.  Tbcse  are  ibe  winttra  and  escsUoola. 

Superior  limit  of  oakit  in  do.  do.  ..... 

Do.       nf  lar£<*  irtwfi  In  do.  do.  ... 

Do.       of  wild  c*chinad  iu  th«  moautaiiui  of  Uiobamha 
Do.       of  thr  cinduMUof  trf^a        ... 

Inff-rior  liiuit  of  do.  ..... 

Lownt  limit  of  the  clnrhonw  .... 

Saperior  limit  of  the  bbelia,  Ktyrsx,  aiid  other  ^auts 

iDitfriur  liDiit  of  do.  ...... 

Do.        of  Alpint*  pliintA  .... 

Suprrior  limit  of  tbr  J^r>tlinixy1uni  Pemvianum 

Intsrior  Umtt  of  '    do.  do.  .  . 
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Zoo  LOG  Y.^  The  qoailrnp^ik  of  i'era  arc  much  tbe  same  bm  those  uf 
Colombia ;  hut  a  few  iire  peculiar  to  I'eru,  ami  therefore  deserve  a  de- 
scription, or  the««,  the  pnnci[Mil  is  t\ie  gt^nui,  or  iatnat^  species  of  small 
campi,  of  whii*h  no  le^  Uuin  6%'e  kinds  are  now  allowed  hy  naiaraJiiU  to 
exist  in  South  Aruerica,  nanielvt  the  ginmti^  the  guanacOf  tlie  moromoro, 
(or  chilikuque  of  the  Chilese),  the  vicuna,  and  the  paco  or  alpaca.  l*beae 
kst  are  al«o  deoominatetl  in  Spaniiii  America,  carneros  dc  la  tierroj  or 
'  satire  aheep.' 

The  Giama.']  The  glama  ie  a  native  of  Peru,  and  tm^  descrihed  by 
•ereral  of  the  old  natvnLlt4U,  under  the  appellatiou  of  ovis  Pcruvianis. 
When  wild,  it  inhabtiH  the  highest  and  coldest  parts  of  the  mountains, 
feeding  in  nameroas  herds,  and  dying  witli  great  rapidity  at  the  approach 
of  maokintj.  It  wa^  completely  Hubdued  aud  domesticated  hy  the  ancient 
PemriarLs.  beint;  the  outy  beast  of  burden  among  that  people,  to  whom  it 
answered  the  •aiiia  purpoeea  ai  the  camet  and  dromedary  of  eastern  regions. 
in  gaocral  siiso  isi  that  of  a  stag*  being  four  feet  high  and  tax  feet  lung  ;  the 
neck  ii  like  that  of  the  cameL  and  the  head  small,  lu  general  colour  ia 
B  li^ht  ferru^inoua  brown,  pale  or  whiti«h  in  the  under  part.^.  The  tail 
is  short,  and  fall  of  hair,  lu  the  domesticated  state,  the  luiirof  the  glama 
ifl  tmoother  aud  closer  tliau  in  the  wild  animal.  It  has  many  of  tbe 
habits  of  the  (xmel,  sirikiug  with  bi^  feet  when  angry,  and  ejecting  from 
his  mouth  at  the  same  time  a  quantity  of  salira  said  to  be  slightly  acri- 
monious. VV'lien  re«tinK.  it  leaiu  on  its  breast  like  a  camel,  wliich  it  re- 
aemblee  alao  in  the  faculty  of  ah^uining  for  a  long  time  from  drink,  some- 
times even  four  or  Are  days.  Il«  tle^di  issud  to  resemble  mutton  in  flavour. 
Its  pace  is  slow,  seldom  travelluig  more  than  16  mdes  a-day  ;  but  it  is 
sare*footetl,  desct,'n(U  precipices,  and  journey's  with  safety  amongst  the 
most  craggy  mountain*,  where  even  man  can  scarcely  accompany  it.  Il 
is  a  most  useful  bea^t  of  harden,  and  is  capable  of  carrying  a  load  of  200 
lbs.  weight,  in  the  most  rugged  and  dangerous  roads. 

The  OtutHocif,  ]  Ttie  guattaco  is  found  in  mountainous  regions  like  the 
g;1ama,  aud  is  larger  than  it,  growiug  sometimes  to  the  size  of  a  large 
borae.  Though  more  nearly  allied  to  the  gUiina  than  any  otiier  animal,  it 
ia  said  never  to  associate  with  iu  lis  colour  is  taivny,  and  white  beiieatli ; 
lh«  back  is  pretty  much  arclied,  and  the  neck  long.  Thi:»  species  is  not 
covered  with  wool,  Iduf  tho  glama  or  vicuua,  but  with  fine  long  hair. 
According  to  Molina  and  Dobrezhotifer,  it  hiM  a  Imnch  on  its  back,  like 
the  camel.  Xu  height  it  is  said  to  be  generally  about  four  feet  three  inches, 
And  Mven  feet  long  from  tli£  none  to  tlie  uii.  Tliere  is  Miid  to  be  another 
Mpte\^  of  the  guaiiaco,  six  feet  long  and  five  feet  high,  with  a  neck  as  whito 
as  that  of  a  snan.  the  rest  of  the  body  reddi&h  or  purplisli,  with  feet  like 
ibose  of  the  camel. 

T/t€  ChilihuqHe.']  The  chilUiuque,  or  camel  of  Arauco,  is  a  native  both 
of  Peru  and  Chili,  and  U  said  lo  uu*asare  six  feet  in  length,  and  four  in 
l»eight ;  it  u  covered  with  woolly  hair,  aud  in  its  general  appearance  riisem- 
bles  a  ram.     Tbe  ears  are  pendulous  ;  ilie  neck  and  legs  long  ;  and  the 


Superior  limit  of  ths  wax  pslm  on  ihs  pass  of  Quioiiu  9,000 

lnf«rior  limit  of  do.  do.  .  6,onO 

Superior  limit  of  aroiitire  pJanls  bi  llie  Ajid«a  0,000 

lonnor  lioili  uf  oaks  lu  tkr  do.  ....  6,500 

Superior  limit  of  trtv  fn-iu  in  ihc  do.        .  .  5,000 

Tbe  Bbor«  liibtc  i«  from  IlumMdc.  and  tbe  naeuurcs  havs  been  redtNed  lo  K"g;tirii 
fcel.     It  ia  Applicable  however  only  to  tbe  ■UHUitalamu  tracts  sad  apluid  plaiii%  to  the 
M.  of  liimA,  iu  1'^  &.  laL,  the  muot  aoutbem  pointa  of  Hamboldt't  tTAVelk. 
VI.  N 


tail  like  that  of  b  shepp,  but  sliorter  in  praportion.  T\\e  wool  ir  very  softy 
and  the  colonr  is  said  to  vary  in  diflfcrent  individuals,  being  either  brown* 
black,  asb-coloured,  or  wliite.  It  wns  formfrly  employed  as  a  beast  of 
burthen,  and  flomotimes  in  plougliing,  by  ibe  ancient  CbileAe :  its  wool 
was  aUo  uHpd  fur  rlutb,  but  baa  ^ven  way  to  European  wool,  as  being 
Btronper  and  more  Rcrrireable. 

The  f'icunn.'^  Ttie  vicnna  is  an  elegant  Utile  wild  nnirnal,  of  tlie  size 
and  shape  of  a  laine  |[roat,  except  that  the  neck  is  longer,  Hometimes  20 
inches,  the  head  round  and  without  boms,  the  ears  small  and  mraight,  the 
muzzle  tdiort  and  heardle»>s,  and  the  U'Kt  bifj;her.  The  wool  is  extremely 
fine,  and  of  a  fawn  colour,  resembling  that  of  a  dried  rose,  the  Bbado  is  bo 
pernmnentj  as  not  in  the  least  to  be  cbangetl,  when  it  U  manufactured. 
In  addition  to  its  extreme  Bneness,  the  wool  is  also  reniaikably  warm,  and 
at  the  H!ime  time  moMt  beautifully  silky  and  lii^Iit.  The  wool  on  the  breast 
U  three  inches  long,  but  on  th*^  other  parts  not  more  than  an  inch.  The 
cloth  manufactured  from  this  wool  ia  said  to  be  too  warm  for  common  use, 
unless  made  peculiarly  thin. 

I  l^te  /'(/CO.]  Tlie  pitco — formerly  confounded  with  the  ^lama  and 
ricuna — inlmbitsS  the  ftame  regions,  associutin^  in  larg'e  hpriN  :  it  is  said  to 
be  of  a  more  robust  make  than  the  vicuna^  iiiid  is  covere<l  with  louf^  wool, 
which  in  the  wild  animah,  is  of  a  dull  purple  colour,  but,  in  th«  dometsti* 
cated  state,  is  raiied  with  black,  wliite,  and  red  ;  tlie  helly  U  white.  These 
animals  are  kept  iu  rast  nnmhem  by  the  I'eruviana,  for  the  sake  of  tbeii 
wool,  from  which  excellent  cloth  is  made.  The  beautiful  furs  which  clothe 
many  animals  of  the  Montana  Heal  will  probably,  at  no  distant  period, 
become  an  article  of  commerce.  That  of  the  pi/whe,  an  animal  ivhich 
dwells  on  the  banks  of  the  Maranon,  is  the  most  esteeme<l ;  his  locks  are 
of  a  pur|de  colour  frin^d  with  specks  of  ^^old,  while  the  rest  of  his  body 
is  harmoniously  spotted  witli  pold,  p-een,  yellow,  and  white. 

7'lit:  Fccari.']  Tlie  pccan^  or  tajacoti^  is  the  only  animal  of  the  hog 
kind  indigenous)  in  Peru,  or  even  in  all  America.  It  is  coTiHidernbly  smal- 
ler than  the  common  hog,  and  of  a  thick  compact  form,  wholly  and  thickly 
covered  on  the  upper  parts,  with  very  strong  dark  bn>wn,  or  hlackiah 
bnstles,  each  markt-d  by  neveral  yellowish  white  rings,  so  that  the  colour 
of  the  ivhole  seems  Hpeckted ;  the  bead  is  rather  large,  the  snout  long,  ears 
short  and  upright,  and  the  belly  nearly  naked.  It  baa  no  tail ;  and  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  back,  a  little  beyond  the  rump,  is  a  glandular  orifice, 
surrounded  by  strong  bristles.  A  strong  scented  fluid  exudcti  from  this 
orifice.  The  |>ecari  is  a  fierce  and  even  dangerous  animal ;  though  of  iho 
gregarious  kind,  it  feeds  on  vegetable  and  animal  food,  and  ia  a  great  ene- 
my to  t<nakeii  and  other  reptiles. 

The  A'i.']  ITie  ol  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  southern  regions  of  the  New 
Continent,  from  Bro/il  as  far  as  Mexico,  llie  application  of  the  term 
iliAh  to  these  animals,  and  to  the  other  species  of  ftradjfpus,  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  perfectly  correct;  their  extraordinary  Hlowness  of  motion  is  not 
the  effect  of  indolence  or  sloth,  it  is  a  part  of  the  organization  of  the 
animal,  an  essential  of  its  nature,  and  it  is  no  more  in  his  power  to  accel- 
erate his  movements,  than  it  is  permitted  to  the  hare  to  creep,  or  the  stag 
to  crawl ;  it  is  in  vain  to  urge,  to  stimulate,  or  to  strike  him ;  nothing  iii 
the  world  can  quicken  him.  Leaning  upon  one  side,  he  raises  one  of  his 
fore-legs,  makes  it  describe  a  long  arch,  and  then  lets  it  fall  again  with 
the  most  extreme  indifference  ;  afterwards,  as  if  fatigued  by  such  an 
ftniazing  effort,  the  animal  reois  on  the  sidu  where  the  leg  was  advanced 


I  SO  mach  difficulty,  and  in  &  (e\y  raoniciiti  puts  tlie  oth^r  in  motion 
similar  manner,  llic  lander  part  of  the  body  fnlluws  with  equal 
(■lowness.  It  has  been  calculated  that  ilie  ni  would  (>mp1oy  an  entire  day 
to  make  fifty  stepfl ;  from  tluH  it  fuUowN,  that^  ^uppoAing  it  to  proceed 
without  interruption,  it  would  take  nearly  a  month  to  travel  a  Cringle  mile. 
The  tenacity  in  the  ai  of  life  approximates  it  to  the  reptile  tribe  ;  thi»  ia 
eo  great,  that  on  one  of  the»*e  auimaU  beini^  opened  and  dissected,  he  did 
not  die  immediately,  but  the  palpitation  of  the  heart  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  operation. 

A  species  of  wild  deer,  called  vcnados^  abounds  in  the  northera  pro- 
rinces ;  and  \\a  skin  has  become,  at  Lamlwyi-que  and  Piura,  a  new  article 
of  commerce,  beint;  foand  excellent  for  ehoeH. 

The  animal  called  the  danla,  or  ^ran  Itcstia,  (tapyr),  is  known  in  Jaen 
and  Caxamaixa,  and  somewhat  rB!H*mbl«s  a  cow,  though  seldom  larfi^r 
than  an  ass.  It  is  a  gregarious  animal,  of  hBrmle:iH  manners  ;  and  whca 
pnri>aed,  endeavimrs  to  save  itself  by  plunging  into  some  river,  swimming 
with  great  facility,  and  continuing  long  under  water  like  the  hippopotamus  ; 
its  teeth  are  very  numerous. 

The  mountain-cat  abounds  in  the  forest,  always  hunting  in  the  night,  its 
eyes  shining  like  iire,  and  even  attacking  men  unawares. 

There  are  several  animaU  apparently  of  the  fox-species;  one  of  which, 
called  Jietiiondot  will,  when  chaned,  ditfuHe  so  nau^^eous  a  ttmell  as  to  com- 
pel the  hunter  to  retreat  with  great  trepidation.  The  most  ferocious  bears 
are  those  of  Piura. 

The  domestic  animals  of  Europe,  tan  horses,  mu1e<<,  sheep,  and  cows, 
hare  multiplied  amazingly  since  their  introduction  into  IVru,  especially 
the  borscH,  which  being  turned  into  the  woods  after  the  completion  of  the 
conquest,  multiplied  so  quickly  that  they  are  now  almost  everywhere  to 
be  found  in  a  wild  state,  and  sell  for  very  little.  The  sheep  also  umiti* 
plied  so  fast,  that  in  ten  years,  a  *theep  was  sold  for  ten  crowns,  which 
prerioa^ly  sold  for  50  crowns.  As  to  domestic  fowls  of  the  gallinnceona 
kind,  there  were  neither  cocks,  henn.  or  turkc)*^,  in  Peru,  till  the  two  for- 
mer were  introducetl  rriim  Kurope,  and  the  latter  from  Mr.xico.  It  is  only 
within  tbeMs  50  years,  that  beiiH  have  been  seasoned  to  the  climate  in  the 
high  table-land  of  Cnsco  ;  before  that  period,  all  the  chickens  perished 
immediately  after  hatching.  Kven  the  savage  Indians  have  now  procured 
and  domesticated  them,  as  Humboldt  saw  them  in  some  hats  of  wild 
Indians  near  Tomipenda,  on  the  Tunguragua,  wltere  they  had  established 
themselves  at  Tatumbero,  between  the  cataract  of  Yaraquisaand  Patarumt. 
The  Cotidor,']  Of  Peruvian  birds — and  indeed  of  all  binU,  if  we  adopt 
the  authority  uf  Molina  antl  DobriximH'er — the  condor  deserves  the  pre- 
eminence, for  size  and  strength,  combined  with  rapidity  of  flight  and  ra- 
pacity. Its  colour  is  black,  with  a  mixture  of  wliile  on  the  wing- feathers  ; 
vt\  the  head  is  a  n^ing  callous  crest ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  several 
email  wattles  of  a  semicircular  form  and  a  bluish  colour.  The  throat,  to 
aome  distance  duwn  the  breast,  is  bare  and  red.  Tha  beak  four  inches 
long ;  large,  aquiline  ;  black  at  the  base,  white  towards  the  point.     The 


That  Dobrlzhoflfer  au<]  Molina  on;  both  pretty  corrwt  in  their  account  of  lt«  siw, 
Irmrd  Xry  Sir  IrMinuii'l  rrmple,  tvho  tibot  uik*  nrar  the  pont  of  La  Ciirva)  on  the 
riHul  from  Potusl  tn  Saltn.  it  wtts  «o  Miti.itwi  with  tu  rrpaKt  on  th<<  irarisufi  of  a 
if  m  to  suifvr  Tcmpli:  to  iipproiich  within  pislol-itbut  b«fore  It  rrtse  to  take  Hl^ht, 
waa  aiirAirdiiii;1}'  ^lot  uii  ihtf  Rpot.  It  au-o^ured  10  (cti  &om  wiug  ut  n-ia^.  onJ  thi< 
lirngMt  f'ratber,  ivhea  puUed  out,  was  3  teet  loug.  The  people  of  ibv  \Mrtt  huiLw  uniirrU 
TnapW,  that  the  bird  ww  quit«  a  chtckcn  f 
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dM  fc«tben  of  tW  wingf  tra  two  fipet  nine  inrbes  in  Imfrth,  Bnd  fbnr  Uim 
in  <UiBMC«r ;  th*  tyti  tiv  bbck  with  aii  irifi  of  nHlilish  hrowit.  The  Inidy 
greaOy  exc«^s  thai  of  the  royal  eagle-  Accflnlinir  to  l>ol»ri/lH>ftVr,  dw 
condor  is  Iti  fi*fl  iirro»i,  when  its  winirs  are  etpfln(1#«il ;  and  MnlinA  iiuus 
that  be  hu8  }>et>ii  the  roiulur  iiieaAiin*  upvrartU  of  M  feet  from  wiitg  co 
win^:  hut  arconlini;  to  Hamhohli.  it  \n  not  Innrtr  in  ftixe  than  the^rvimiT 
f^rjfrr^  or  rnlture  of  the  Alpn,  in  Europe,— it«  ertrnme  )eni(th  beinf  only 
5^  feet  from  beak  to  tail,  and  9  fe«»t  arroM  the  wincm.  There  is  no  otbar 
way  of  ren>iiciling  such  di'U'orflant  tttntement*  of  rye-witnesses,  boi  eifhar 
of  sappiMin}:  that  the  IVruvian  condor,  w  Inui  than  that  of  Chili  and  Vtarm^ 
or  that  the  totidor  mwitionetl  by  HumhtiUlt  wnn  a  yonn^  one,  and  had  not 
arrivetl  nt  im  full  i;ro\vlh.  In  t)io  wild  militudrH  of  the  mnjmtic  Andea^ 
this  feroirioDfl  bird  tixea  ita  gloomy  abode,  and  niake«i  them  echo  with  its 
horridc  MTeam.  It  lays  two  white  egga  larger  tlian  ihoae  of  a  turkey.  It 
parsuen  ibe  small  devr  of  the  Andce,  and  corainita  Tsry  conaiderable  havoc 
amon^'  ihti  r*heep  and  heifem.  KstimAliiif^  from  rery  pi-obnble  data,  tba 
bird  ttkims  whole  hours,  at  the  height  of  four  miles  per^x'ndirulRr ;'  and  ila 
power  of  wini;  inu^^t  lie  prodiinou«i,  and  its  plianqr  of  organs  raost  astonisb- 
in|r>  since  in  an  instant  it  can  dnrt  fium  this  in>inen9«  eleration  to  tbe  low 
and  saltry  shore*  of  tbe  ocean. 

Thf.  Ctoiden  Tropxn,']  '*  Of  iho  splendour  of  this  rv«  and  remaikabks 
mdeA,"  nays  Wilson,  •'  neither  de^ription  nor  deltiMtthtt  can  ronvey  aay 
■deqnaie  idea.  The  ^ater  proportion  of  its  plnmai^  m  appaivnily  cohk 
poaed  of  bomistied  ^old.  The  bead  ontuniented  by  a  bhlliant  rreat  af 
clecompoeeil  barbs,  the  win|(-i-urert8  fullini*  in  dukt*s  of  ifohlen  i-reen  orer 
tbe  derp  pnri>ti»h  hlnck  of  tlie  prtniar^*  and  M'coiidary  (jniti  fentliers,  tlfca 
rich  carmine  of  tl»e  lower  parts  befituwnig  n  warmth  ami  di'pth  of  eifirci 
which  no  Vrnfiian  paititrr  ever  eqnalliMt,  and  thr  lonir,  waving,  and  hiffbly 
iDetallic  feaihen  of  tbe  tad  coverts,  extending  more  than  twice  tbe  length 
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*  <*  Tli#  rtflan  wklcli  nujr  te  oatwlil«rpd  u  lb«  haUtoat  nod*  of  lh»  condar,  Mbn 

1  a  htighi  rauMi  t«  thjit  of  hina,  and  oaoiprchcnds  Miaia  ot  air  it  aa  dmliau  efmM 

9,(X)U  tu  iH^iM)  irtt  nbove  tb«  l«r«l  of  the  w*.     'I*h«>  kr^raf  ItMlivltliuds  ttMt  srr  met 

with  in  Um  dialaorUkO  AlldMoT  itullo,  arviilMnil  ruurirrii  f<-v(  rniiti  l)if  lip  nf  tmv  winf 

thai  of  tiw  Otiivr,  KUd  Ihm  ■aiallwrt  unly  right.      l>>*n»  lb*w*  tliuirniuiiiia,  m»)  I'mui  lh« 

~  ao|l«  undor  which  thb  bird  ■oui«'iimr«  appcvn  prqicndkuUrly  nbovp  our  hMut% 
Ml  BUT  be  Jodfpd  to  whal  a  prodlflouti  brt^hi  ti  rtsra  wum  th«  tky  is  oi<«r.  Whoa 
laHM,  nr  iouunffe,  aadrr  oo  nglo  of  r»ur  mlnnico.  it  muai  be  «l  a  pf^^ndiruliir  dla> 
[aMMt  of  tftVM  fret.  TIm  chv*  of  Anttiuiu,  Mtuiitf^  npiMk^iu  tb#  nwuituiii  uf  C'huMtt- 
iMigii.  MmI  froiD  which  vrr  mf«ftMriHl  thr  btnl  •uariti(«  m  •Ituntrtl  nt  m  hrighx  of  I3,M0 
liboC  oWr«  lb#  Irrvl  of  ib«  Porific  Ocmm.  Tbm.  th»  obMiliito  bidcht  whi.-h  thr  mndor 
was  VK^tH  fort,  an  t^mHi^  m  which  tlw  taiwanai  aoamly  ru*  <*  iu  tV  tache^ 
It  is  a  osaiewbat  rrtnorksblc  |ihpdolacl<*l  pti«iMnbriioii«  that  ibia  birtt  wtiUh  lur  hours 

ililtun  (u  djr  Kbutlt  in  rr(U>ti»  wbrfr  II  r  air  U  mi  ntrifii^l,  all  xl  uiii-c  tlriMVlitls  tn  tbo 
ofth^ws,  ■■  nlonir  ihr  irr«l»nt  kl0|M«  nf  lb#  Tit^Ann  nf  IMiKhtn<h«,  itnd  tbn«  In  a 
■liiiiiio*  p«»v4  w*  \%  wrrc  (hrouibh  oU  the  vu-lrtiv*  of  rJlnt«iv.  At  m  hci^bl  ti 
frrU  ibr  air  rrll*  f>f  the  coadw,  wblch  srv  flllcd  in  thr  lovvrr  lTi;iottii,  niiiM 
In  an  rxtnjurtMnr-.ry  iTianntT. 
am^<ir<Hiaotsii-' 
pMnmafihonti 

rsdaesd  to  a  «wu  |i, 

naalmioii  aiiwvn  to  ko  prrtonnnl  ^- 
dUfcra  f^na  IS  to  ao  iarhi^     (M  »)' 
vIm  at  wlU  to  tbo  grmtf 
■ra^rrifi) 
attains  la  cr< 
lioiit-d  aboTr.     I  < 

abfij;^!'  ■' 


trrtn  nzn  I'IUim r\prf«M(sl  hu  Mtnnlnhiiient 
I'l  Oy  111  m  brlnlil  wbcwiboBBMMk 
iii-*r  uMii  ingfDtnd  AadabliBMlf 
;..r   ..n   .1-  ■-.•<> miry,  th«  art  of 


W  b4,Vkii  JtHTt.  —XMtUfUJ-^U  .V.-it>  i'AJ•^H^lAtk*Ji  Juttnm\ 


tb 

'  oil*  that  eaai 

:  will,  bfroiioi 

btichi  which 

\ttkUOtt  BWtt- 
tir  plain  oi  6un)|uairu,  «**iVirrvil  %ritll 
thr  sr«,  1  {trrtvlvrd    tbr   hifd   St  MCh 

'    \  of  the  air  itl'  fiKiiinlaino 

*  I  hsYt"  clvrwhfrt  »hown. 

'■•fiulshabk  at  a  harianttlai 
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of  the  whole  botly,  present  a  combination  of  brtmty,  probnbly  unexampled 
ainoDg  llio  feathered  tribes.  We  unfortonati'ly  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  nftturnl  history  of  ibis  beaatiful  bird.  It  is  greatly  prized  by  the  native 
tnbe«  of  those  counlriea  in  which  ii  occnnt,  who  make  ase  of  its  skin  as  on 
oma"^'*nt  of  dress,  when  clothed  in  more  than  nsoal  pompf  '  vrith  feathered 
cincture  bright.'  The  long  feathers  of  the  tftil-corprta  are  also  employed 
in  tlie  head-gear  of  the  Peruvian  damsvls  of  the  Irighest  rank.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  u  ph  worthy  the  acceptance  of  a  king,  and  is  occasiunatly  pre- 
sented as  a  mark  of  honour  to  the  enroy  of  a  foreign  state.  The  female 
of  ihiH  bird  i(t  not  yet  known  to  naturalists;  from  which  it  may  bo  inferred, 
that  her  plumai^e  is  le^s  magnificent  than  that  of  ihc  male,  and  that  being, 
consequently,  held  in  lower  estimation,  ahe  is  less  frequently  sought  for  or 
obtained."  { 

The  smallest  bird  is  the  pica  for^  or  humming-bird,  described  at  length 
in  our  account  of  .Mexico.  This  diininutira  bird,  with  one  or  two  exc«p- 
lions,  is  peculiar  to  Soutli  America,  and  the  species  are  cxtrcniely  numer* 
oos,  amounting  to  between  60  and  70.  The  least  of  all  is  the  IrochilMS 
tninimitt,  measuring  only  an  inch  and  a  cjuarter  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to 
the  end  of  the  tail ;  it  Is  of  a  gilded  greenish  brown  colour  above,  aiul 
white  beneath  ;  the  wings  riolet  brown,  and  tail  black.  Water  fowl 
abound  beyond  conception  on  tlie  course  of  the  Mnronon  ;  ho  that  a  roy* 
ager  pro^'ided  with  tlie  means  of  catching  and  killing  animals,  whether 
flesh,  fitth,  or  fowl,  may  navigate  the  stream  wilhuut  feeling  want,  provided 
ho  has  no  enemies  to  enc<ninlcr.  'ITie  beautiful  fhimingo  frequents  the 
lakes  :  and  the  brilliant  feathers  of  the  royal  goose,  do  not  save  it  from 
destractioD,  its  flesh  being  excellent,  aa  ia  that  of  the  bandurriu,  another 
lM]natic  fowl. 

or  insects,  the  silk-wearing  spider  ia  the  most  remarkable,  and  abonnda 
ill  Joen  and  Caxamarca ;  in  which  last  prorincc  tl»ey  are  as  large  as  cmbs, 
and  ihc  teeth  larger  than  thorie  of  a  great  rat.     Among  the  insects  peculiar 

to  Peru,  the  silk-worm  mut^t  not  he  forgotten.     This  species  of  silk-worm 
feeds  on  the  pacaWf  or  mimosa  itiga^  a  tree  common  in  Peru.     Instead  of 

forming  several  webs,  they  unite,  when  they  are  i»atiuted,  on  a  broad  branch, 
or  on  tlie  trunk,  where  they  form  a  regular  and  beautiful  web  proportioned 

to  their  numbers.      Having  completed  ibis  cloth,  which  hai  groat  lustre, 

and  such  consistency  tJut  it  is  scarcely  capable  of  decomposition,  tbcy 

Isminge  themselves  into  files,  so  as  to  form  in  the  centre  a  powerful  square, 
rhere  each  makcH  its  cocoon  of  a  coarse  short  silk,  and  becomes  a  cliry- 
llis,  before  it  transmigrates  into  a  moth.      Pineda,  an  eminent  minerah>- 

IgiHt  in  Pern,  sent  to  the  ruyal  cabinet  at  Madrid,  a  piece  of  tliis  native 
lilk  paper,  about  a  yard  and  a  half  in  length,   the  common  form  being 
sllipticol. 
As  to  reptiles,  these  are  abundant  in  the  plaina  and  woods,  especially 

'those  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  where  the  warmtfi  and  excessive  humidity 

t^re  birth  to  immense  numbers.  Several  elegant  species  of  the  boa  cou- 
rictor,  the  largest  but  niMt  Imrmleft^  of  the  serpent  iriln',   are   found   in 

'lllo  humid  plains  of  the  Maranon.    Subreviela  gravely  inform*  nn,  tliat  in  tlie 
Steppes  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  there  are  serpents  of  the  enormous  and 

incredible  length  of  1*20  feet  long,  and  1:^  feet  in  circumfer(»nce. 

Of  aquatic  animals,  the  manatee,  or  river-cow  is  the   most  commoa, 

being  found  everywliere  in  the  Maranon,  from  its  source  to  ib*  mouih.     It 
cannot  be  strictly  called  an  amphibious  animal,  never  quitting  the  water  ; 

for  instead  of  legs  it  has  only  lai^e  fins,  one  on  each  side  of  die  budyt  neas 
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tlie  shoulders,  wliere  it  is  largest.  From  the  shoulJera  it  retains  its  big- 
new*  for  ulioiit  two  feet»  llit-n  gradually  le«sejiH  to  tho  tail,  which  is  flat; 
the  uddera  of  llie  female  are  under  their  fins.  Tlie  Bkin,  which  is  so  hard 
a*i  to  rcMst  a  muykel-hullct,  is  covered  with  ftfiort  hairs,  like  soft  hrislloa. 
(There  is  another  s])ecies  of  the  nianatee  un  tl^e  Maranoii,  called  the  oil 
river  cow,  its  eubsiance  consistint:  almost  wholly  of  fat,  a  single  one  yield 
inp  nearly  100  galloiH  of  oil,  'Hit'  favounte  food  of  the  manatee  is  vege 
taidca  and  (p^wsea  growing  on  t!ie  banks,  raising  its  Fiead  abovt  v/ater  foi 
that  purpose ;  yet,  though  unahle  to  move  on  slmrp,  it  is  ohligrd  frequently 
to  rise  for  hreaih,  as  if  it  were  nrn|ihiUious,  and  it  is  then  harpooned  by  the 
Indians.     Tlieir  weight  is  usually  from  4l)0  to  500  pounds. 


CHAP.  Ill,— MINES  AND  MINERALS, 


,  Peru  Proper  being  chiefly  a  mountainouR  country,  itfl  AveaUli  consHls  prin 
cipally  in  \u*  isiineral  and  metallic  prod  actions.  The  monnlairiK  of  Peru  abound 
in  metallic  wealth.  They  are  interspersed  with  veins  of  gold,  and  with  reins 
of  silver  ores,  in  which  j)ieceii  of  jmru  silver,  solid  copper,  and  lead-ore 
occur,  frequently  intermixed  with  white  silver  ore,  and  virgin-siivcr  in 
threads.  In  many  parts  are  rich  veins  «f  gold-ore  in  quartz,  and  gold  is 
also  obtained  by  washing  the  mud  found  in  the  hed^of  the  river?.  The  ores 
are  extremely  rirh^  yielding  from  5  to  50  lbs.  of  t^-ilvcr  for  every  hundred 
weight  of  ore ;  while  the  average  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  \h  not 
above  3  or  4  ounces  to  the  liundred  weight,  Thougli  iIh'  mineral  treasures 
of  Peru  have  Hiiffered  a  considerahlo  diminution  sinco  the  diHinemberment 
of  Potosj  and  the  fioutheni  province«,  yet  the  amount  of  the  coinage  of 
Lima,  which  contiimes  to  equal  if  not  exceed  that  of  Poto^i,  dearly  erinrcs- 
the  great  opulence  which  still  remaiiits.  From  the  extreme  point  of  the 
district  of  Piura  un  the  N.  to  that  uf  Canchen  on  the  S.,  gold  and  silver 
follow  the  grand  chain  of  the  Andes.  To  enumernte  the  mineral  products 
of  all  tlie  districts  of  Peru  would  bo  todiouii,  we  shall  iherefitre  Nuhjoia 
an  enumeration  of  the  chief  mines,  abstracted  from  the  Peruvian  Mercury, 
as  existing  in  the  eight  intendancie**,  in  1701,  adding  what  additional  in- 
fonnaiion  Humboldt  has  collected  on  this  interesting  su!»ject : 

1.  lutendancy  of  Lima,  with  itM  d^pcudency  (juurochiri ;  gold  mine*,  i;  dilvcr,  131  j 
copper,  4  ;  ulTcr-mlne*  abuidoa^d,  TO. 

i.  Inti'nduiicy  of  Truxillo,  with  Chou  its  dependency;  goM  minrs,  S;  sUvnr  134; 
tttmndonrd,  1(>4  ailver.  nrid  niit*  piM-miti*'. 

H.   Iiitftiiluiiry  uf  'IWirui,  with  Us  drp«iid)!n'.-iM  ol'  I'iuw^  and  Huallaiica;  tdlver* 
miurs,  2<f7 ;  nbundoned  nil ver- mint*,  21  ;  h-ad,  2,  very  prwliutive. 
I     4,  lutoidancy  uf  Gunmangn,  Including  Lueanos;  ^d-inlnes,  60 ;  «Uv«>r  108 ;  quick- 
silver, I ;  abuidimMl,  ^ohl.  S ;  silver,  US. 

)     5.   InfmdAury  of  Cufico,  iucludiuf;  CuriLfauaaJ;  AilTf>r<iiiin<^  19;  nit  |iioi]ncttve,  iion« 
abauduiipd. 

6.  Iritmdancy  of  Areqaipa.  with  iu  rivinrndiincy  of  Coillunui;  1  ^nld-mlnf;  KiWer, 
71 ;  cold  mines  abn-ndonrd,  1;  BilT(*r,  £S. 

7,  lnt4>iidiiDcy  uf  liuaiiluifiyu.  with  its  dependency  of  Tacna;  gold,  1  ;  Milrer,  20; 
abandoned  guM-ir>Iiies,  l!>;  Rilvrr,  ^l. 

&.  Intendaiicy  of  Iliiaiiravrlii--a,  with  it*  di'ppndrncies  of  C'aKtru  Vlrtiyno,  anil 
Lircay;  gold,  1  inlue ;  quickBilver,  2;  iulT«r  bO;  lead,  10;  ubaiiduncd,  |[old,  S; 
■ilverj  £ld. 

The  multiplicity  of  neglected  silver  mines  is  owing  to  their  being  inun- 
dated by  water,  which  has  gradually  gained  on  them,  so  as  completely  to 
choke  them.  The  total  of  minesin  the  riceroyalty  of  Peru,m  1791,  wrought 
and  unwronght,  w&6  as  follows. 
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n'rtmght. 

Cu,\H, 

w 

Silvrr, 

TBi 

Qntckwlver, 

4 

0»i»i»»'r, 

i 

Ltfwl.            ^ 

n 

Totoil, 

87S 

Not  wTouiEht 

617 

GpneitLl  total. 
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Ttie  Peruvian  gold  partly  comes  from  the  dietricto  of  Pataz  and  Haailati, 
ivbcro  it  is  oxtmcicd  from  vcinft  of  c|uart2  tmversint^  pniniiive  rocks  ^nd 
paitly  from  lavadcros,  or  washing  grounds,  established  on  the  banks  of 
the  Alto  Maranon,  in  the  district  of  Cbachapoyas.  Tlie  Inca-s  drew  im- 
mense qunntitiefl  of  pold  from  the  plains  of  Curimayo,  N.E.  of  the  town 
of  Caxaoinrca,  at  an  eleration  of  mure  than  ll|ldl  feet  above  the  level  of 
iho  sea.  Con^iidcmblc  maNHC!)  of  ^old  hare  been  found  disseminated  in 
branrbc»  and  filaments,  in  veinn  of  red  and  vitreous  silver,  at  an  elevation 
of  more  than  13,123  feet  above  the  level  of  tlic  »ea.  Failier  FeuilU-e  wiys, 
that  in  1709,  he  saw  in  iho  cabinet  of  the  viceroy  Don  Antonio  Porto- 
raerero,  »  piece  of  gold  ore,  found  hy  an  Indian  in  a  brook,  weighing 
more  than  33  lbs  ; — ttie  upper  part  of  this  mass  was  much  purer  gold 
ihan  the  lower,  being  22  carats,  2  grains,  wliile  the  lower  pain  waa  17^ 
carats. 

As  in  Mejcico,  the  great  body  of  metallic  produce  in  obtained  from  a 
few  mines  in  Peru.  Nearly  the  whole  silver  is  extracted  from  the  great 
mines  of  Lauricoi-ha,  (commonly  called  the  mines  of  Patco  and  tlie  Cerro 
dc  Bombon)^  Gualgai/oc  or  Chota^  and  Iluantqjaifa. 

Mines  of  iMuncocha.']  The  mines  of  Lauricociia  or  Pasco  wlituh  are 
the  worst  wrought  in  all  Spanish  America — were  discovered  in  1630,  by 
an  Indian  sliepherdr  who  having  accidentally  lighted  a  fire  on  the  spot, 
was  surprised  at  the  melting  of  the  silver  in  the  subjacent  soil.  Tiiesc  mince 
anriually  furninh  ni'arly  2,500,000  dollars.*  The  water,  which  ia  verj'  abun- 
dant in  these  mines,  is  not  drawn  oH'by  hydraulical  wheels,  or  horse-barilels, 
as  in  Mexico,  but  by  pumps  moved  by  men  ;  so  that  notwithstanding  the 
small  tiepth  of  the  mi^terable  excavations  called  pifi  and  galleries,  the  draw- 
ing-oil' the  water  from  the  mines  is  excessively  expensive*  In  one  of  the 
mines,  tlie  expense  a  few  years  since,  amounted  to  more  than  a  thousand 
dollai's  B'Week.  The  metalliferous  bed  of  Lauricocha,  appears  at  the  sur- 
face fur  a  length  of  15,747  feet,  or  very  nearly  three  British  miles,  and  a 
breadth  of  7, '2 17  feet.  From  1702  to  1801,  the  number  and  weight  of 
the  silver  Bmelted  at  Pasco,  amounted  to  13,276  ingots,  2,4-79,0H  marks, 
value  in  Hritish  money  jC4,7 43,364,  lOj.  sterling  ;  and  from  1801  to 
1803,  3,400.000  dollars:  total  in  twelve  years,  24,471,619  dolhmi,  or 
£5,586,114,  1  Otf.  sterling  j  or  averaging  for  twelva  years,  j£468,842,  5x. 
sterling. 

I  Mines  of  Chota,"]  The  mines  of  Gualgai/oc  and  Micuipmnpa,  com- 
^pionly  called  Chota^  were  only  discovered  in  1771,  by  a  European  tJpan- 
^« 


^  To  form  a  just  idea  of  tbp  pnormoua  nuus  of  silver  deposited  by  nnturp  in  th« 

bowels  of  ihrae  ualcareouit  mouritjiiiis,  nt  an  rlrvntii>n  of  more  thnn  I3,(K)0  )Wt  nlmvu 

the  level  uf  ibooocan,  it  mii'it  Ik-  rrmrmbrivd  thiii  the  twd  of  ar|;entilVritiisn\iit*>«l  irmi 

r  ftf  Laiiricorha,  ban  lieen  tiniiiU-rriiitiiHlly  Mruu|;lti  Aiiu-c  IfiUO;  ami  ituii  within  Oir  but 

f^SO  year*,  more  than  5,000,000  inarl»  of  mUvrr.  or  4S,o(N),<hn)  (l»llnT>  nr  U:%'i(i:?,.']O0iitrr- 

liag,  amosnUn^  to  L.i7H,]2fi  sterling  annually,  have  been  extrarttsl  frnni  it.  while  tbe 

-  fTNtest  part  of  tbe  i»ta  met  not  motv  than  08,  and  none  of  them  390  feet  deep. 
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iard.  IinmenM  m«sses  of  vitreous  silver  have  been  found  on  the  ffummit 
of  Gnat^yor,  wliirh  rises  like  a  fortified  castle  in  tlie  midst  of  tlic  plain 
to  an  elevation  of  13,385  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea;  and  at  Fuentes- 
tianin,  Cormolacbi,  and  Pampa  de  la  Navaa.  In  ttiis  Ittst  plain,  fur  more 
than  half  a  square  lea^e,  wherever  ihc  lurf  haa  been  removed,  sulphuret- 
ted silver  has  been  extracted,  and  filaments  of  native  silver  adhere  to  the 
roots  of  the  ^x^niina.  It  i.^  frequently  fuuiul  in  niasseSf  as  if  smelted  por- 
tions of  it  had  been  poured  upon  a  very  soft  soil.  During  tlie  three  6rst 
years,  tlie  mines  of  Gualp:ayoc  yielded  170,900  marks  of  silver  annually, 
or  a  total  of  510,000  markn  or  4,335,000  dollars;  value  in  British  money, 
£975,375  sterling,  or  £325,125  Bterlinfraimually.  From  1774  to  1802, 
a  period  of  29  years,  the  mines  of  Gual^yoc  furnished  to  the  prorincial 
treasury  the  sum  of  1,912,327  marks  of  silver,  or  £3,661,938  sterling; 
nveraginj;  07,193  marks,  or  £129,270  sterling  annually.  Hiis  sum  added 
to  the  produce  of  iIm»  districts  of  Guamuchos  and  ConcJmcos,  pves  a  total 
of  £143,798,  4^.  Stl.  annually.  In  1803,  the  pro*luce  of  these  mines  was 
504,000  dollars,  or  £115,650  sterling.  They  are  richer  in  minerals  than 
'those  of  Potosi ;  more  constant  in  their  produce  than  those  of  Huanta- 
jaya ;  and  easier  to  work  than  those  of  Lauricocha  ;  and  under  an  en- 
lightened government  the  Cerro  Gualgayoc  would  become  another  Potosi. 
-  3/f«c*  of'  Ifuantajai/a.2  The  mines  of  Mnantajaya,  surrounded  with 
beds  of  rock-Halt,  are  particularly  celebrated  for  the  great  masses  of  native 
silver  which  they  contain  in  a  decomposed  gangue^  and  funiinh  annually  _ 
from  70,00(»  to  80,000  marks,  or  from  45,948  lbs.  troy,  to  52,505  lbs.  ■ 
troy ;  value  in  dollars,  from  595,000  dollars  to  680,000  dollars ;  or  in  ■ 
British  money,  from  £133,875  sterlingr  to  £153,000  sterling,  annually. 
Muriate  of  conchoidal  silver,  sulphuretted  silver,  galena,  with  small  grains, 
quartz,  and  carlmnate  of  lime,  accompany  the  native  silver.  These  minra 
are  near  the  shore,  on  a  gentle  elevation,  in  the  district  of  Arica,  and  con- 
siderably to  the  south  of  that  town.  The  vicinity  is  a  desert  entirely 
destitute  of  water.  A  project  has  been  long  entertained  of  canning  freah 
water  to  it,  for  the  use  of  the  men  and  cattle ;  ami  water  from  llie  sea,  for 
the  amalgamation  workif.  In  1758,  and  1789,  two  masses  of  native 
silver  were  found  in  two  of  its  mines,  the  one  weighing  800  lbs.  and  the 
other  200  lbs. 

Total  produce  of  Gold  and  Si/vcr.^  From  1754  to  1772,  the  prvdnce 
of  gold  and  silver  given  into  the  mint  at  Lima,  amounted  to  6,102,139 
marks  of  silver,  and  129,080  marks  of  gold;  lM?ing  a  total  of  6(^,944,522 
dollars,  or  £15,512,717  sterling,  which  on  an  average,  is  3,630,000  dol- 
lars, or  £861,750  annually.  From  1772  to  1791,  the  quantity  of  silver 
amounted  to  8,478,367  marks,  and  the  gold  to  80,846  marks  :  total  of 
silver  and  gold,  in  dollars  and  paund<i  sterling,  85,434,849  dollars,  or  ■ 
£19,222,840,  Gs.  Gd.  steHing  ;  averaging  4.496.000  dollars,  or  £1,009,350  I 
Blerling.  In  this  latter  period,  the  produce  of  tlie  gold  is  more  than  one- 
third  less  than  in  the  former  periixl,  while  the  produce  of  tlie  silver  has 
increased.  From  1792  to  1797,  the  coinage  amounted  to  3,000,000  of 
dollan,  or  £6,750,000  sterling,  averaging  6,l>O0,0lH)  dollars,  or  €1,350,000 
Bterling  annually.  From  1797  lo  1801,  iho  coinage  amomited  to  26,032,653 
dollbrs,  or  X5,857,o46,  Is.  &d,  sterling,  averaging  5,206,630  dollars,  or 
£1,171,469.  55.  6</.  sterling,  annually.  The  declension  of  the  produce  of 
this  last  period,  was  owing  to  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  impeded 
tlie  importation  of  mercury  for  amalgamaiiuu,  as  aUo  that  of  iron  and  iteel 
from  Europe.     Humboldt  is  tbert-lore  inclined  to  calculate  the  mean  pro* 
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^ureof  the  gold  and  silver  at  6,000.000  dollars  annually;  esperially,  as' 
from  1790  to  1794  tnclnsire,  the  roina^  amoanted  to  5.603,513  dollan 
annnally;  and  from  1792  to  1797.  to  6,000,000  dollara  annually;  and  in 
1799,  6.008,831  dollan.  He  howerer  odopU  5.300.000  dollars  as  tha: 
mean  annnal  term  of  regUteivd  gold  and  silver  in  Pern,  or  £1,192»500 
sterling;  a  sam  which  does  not  amoant  to  one-fourth  of  iho  mineral  pro- 
dare  of  Mexico,  the  annual  average  of  which  is  23,000,000  dollars. 

To  this  sum  of  Peruvian  gold  and  silver,  must  be  added  the  fraudulent 
exportation  of  the  silver,  or  what  is  denominated  unregistered  produce,  on 
ii'hirii  duty  has  not  been  paid.  This  exportation  of  silver  is  carried  on  to 
the  east  of  the  Andes  by  the  Maranon,  which  great  river  connects  two 
countries  wherein  a  considerable  <lisprnportion  prevails  between  ihe  relative 
Talue  of  gold  and  silver.  Brazil  is  almo«t  as  profitable  a  market  for  the, 
silver  o(  Peru,  as  China  for  that  of  Mexico.  A  fifth  at  least,  if  not  a 
fourth,  of  all  the  silver  extracted  from  tlie  mines  of  Lauricocha  and  Gnalgay- 
oc,  is  exported  in  contraband,  by  way  of  Lamas  and  Chacha|>oyas.  la 
descending  the  Maranon.  This  unregistered  silver  was  e-stimatod  at 
100.000  marks  of  fiue  silver,  or  940,000  dollars,  or  X2 11,500  sterling 
mnnually ;  which  added  to  5,300.000  dollars  adopted  by  Humboldt  as  the 
mean  term  of  annnal  produce  of  gold  and  silver  setit  lo  the  mint  at  Lima, 
makes  the  whole  annual  amount  of  gold  and  silver  regUtered  and  smug- 
gled, amount  to  6,240.000  dollars,  or  i'1,104.000  ateriing.  The  totel 
registered  protlnce  of  all  thft  Peruvian  mines,  since  the  conquest^  is  esti- 
mated by  Humboldt  at  662,219,609  dollapt.  or  £151,247,162.  5f.  ster- 
ling.* The  qnanllty  of  fraudulent  exportation,  or  unregistered  produce,  is 
estimated  by  Humboldt  at  200,000,000  dollars,  or  £45,000,000  sterling, 
which  added  to  672,219.609  dollars,  makes  the  total  of  all  the  precioua 
metaU  extracted  from  the  Peruvian  mines,  registered  and  unregistered,  down 
10  1803.  amount  to  972,219,609  dollars,  or  .fl90,247,i62,  5*.  alerling. 
Allowing  6,240,000  dollars  as  the  annual  produce  of  1804-5-6,  ii  will 
make  the  whole  amount  to  991,939.609  dollars,  or  ^200,684,162,  5*. 
sterling  down  to  1806,  which  is  not  half  the  sum  of  the  Muxican  gold  and 
silver  down  to  the  same  period,  which  amounts  to  £494,435,869,  9s.  6rf. 
sterling.' 


*  Tkli  sum  U, by  aprodlt^IousmUtAkeofaHthnietlealadJition.flWfllet]  to  839.015,400 
dalhrs,  by  making  t)i*'  prixlur^  hI*  ihe  mined  of  Choio,  Irom  I77t  to  ISifS,  smount  lu 
18S439,900  dollATft,  iii>.i>*iul  »f  lS.5H3,<)*)i3  doUiirm  na  (irrn  in  ht«  avru  tnble  of  ih<>  pro- 

d ore  of  thne  miiivn ^wv  Vul.  111.  ii.  349,  English  Truulmion.     Thuit  making  the 

•urn  total  nf  tbr  raptallic  produce  of  Peru,  from  the  caoiiimt  till  IS03,  166,^26,791  doU 
Ian  more  than  the  truth. 

'  III  additiiJii  to  the  vtiy  lumlooiis  and  satUfiictOTy  ctat^ment  of  HomboUt,  Sir 
Edmund  'I'rmulr  hu  giren  u.i  onr  apparently  tquaUy  authentic,  drawn  up  by  Lamberto 
d*  Sierrm.  miiuster  of  fipanc^'  wiil  treuiirer  at  the  roval  roffcj-^  in  the  imporiid  city  of 
JPoCosi.  in  May.  IdOS,  and  dedicated  by  hint  to  the  crUdratei]  Gmloy,  then  At  the  acme 
of  bb  power.  This  account  has  been  extrarUHl  with  Kre^l  care,  Ubour,  and  patience 
not  le»  than  2Ui  royal  books, — an  opemtioii,  uiy*  the  writer,  whivfa  none  or  bis  pn- 


had  evrr  hrlnrr  attempted,  and  which,  tberrlore,  is  worthy  ol  credit. 
In  this  precidua  document  the  iiUtrment  of  the  weulih  uf  PotOM  commencca  to  I&a6, 
when  the  prodoce  h^fpui  to  be  annually  registered,  nnd  the  duties  to  be  paid,  and  U  car- 
ried down  yeor  by  Tear  euccesdvely  to  the  3l»t  of  December,  1800.  a  period  of  £16  yearv. 
which  is  again  tuMivided  into  tfaree  other  periods,  luunely,  fbim  IbMto  I.i78 ;  fmm  1579 
ta  17S5;  and  from  IT.'W  to  December.  IHOO,  exactly,  afTeoable  to  UumbolHt'n  dirision. 
with  this  ouly  dttfervtice,  tlifit  IlumbiiltU  .<t  third  period  ends  in  December,  17T<0,  as  hav- 
lag  no  account  of  ihe  royal  tlutiex  paid  frnm  ihc  1st  of  January,  1790,  to  tbe  lut  of  Jan- 
ttary,  190i,  he  could  not  |;ive  iu  but  olftained  the  produce  of  that  fubMf«jueul  period  from 
thcKoordaof  the  miut.  whereas,  in  this  document  the  duties  for  11  snccenivc  yean, 
from  January  1790,  to  January  ISOl  are  given. 
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Tliiii  coniparaiive  inequality  of  nintnllic  prnilnce  in  Poru,  in  not  owing 
to  ihfl  i^Iattrp  firorm  ffuantitira  of  mini'mlH  in  the  buweU  of  lUo.  earth,  bat 
to  the  comparative  thinnt*s9  of  the  population, — to  its  havint(  bocn  worse 
gorcroed  than  Mexico, — and  to  the  enormous  elevation  of  the  duuosits  of 


1666  to  IbTB 
1679  to  1TV> 
1735  to  ISUO 


DwtiM  f  n  Dtitarr. 

9,Hus.«a7 
19,61 8,1«7 


TotaU,  1&7,03I,I23 
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If  M  thift  be  adilMl  thf<  uiin>4c>)tti>ru<l  pri>diic<>  of  tlir  11  ycani  piyordinji;  tbc  epodl  ffhm 
the  proUuM  brgttii  to  be  ri>(;i»t<>r(Ml  timti'-ly,  tVoni  Ijlo  lo  Vmi\.  imiountinff,  Mtiordbi£, 
ta  Humboldt's  rulcuUtloti,  to  U*7^>0,(iti0.  thru  tlip  (ttUiM-tivo  tutul  from  IM6,  to  D«wm. 
tier,  IbOn,  wUlamuuut  lo  9&l,460,dtlU  iJalliirs,or  U,6i7,231  dullftnlvu  than  HutnboMt** 
■tiktiiinviit. 

Itiit  if  iho  i»r(wlu«»  nf  i\\f  thr*<*  yonix.  from  the  1«t  of  Jitnufiry,  ISOl.  to  Ul  JnnuAry. 
IFO^be  diltlrJ  t(i  tilt  tiuiouiit  ••p<'<ifif»l  in  thin  dm-iiinciit,  Hn>l  itic  cjtliiilfttM  tinn-sirttfrrd 
prudiicr  uC  tlir  tint  11  yrarTt.  kinoitntitig.  At  an  nvrrfii;r  of  ^i  yrhr<i,  to  ^.£^.710  dulljinfc 
•ntiitiilly,  thrti  tli<'  wholi'  Ktim  of  tiuti  yftnra  wlii  ti«^  !N)I..Sllli,(i;i8  «iolUr»,  thii*  ptxMriitinf 
a  difi'rr(*iii>4<  of  only  2n^,H?9  dulbini  hmiv  tliHii  IliiinlKildrH  ftmt<>mi<i)t,  o  ftui-pi-i»iii|;  Hp- 
prtiximRtloM  III  thr  two  st«it)-mrnis,  wbni  It  \n  riinnidrriMl  thul  thry  rmbnH-i?  the  lonf 
jwrlud  of  lioh  ynu-%  and  wliicb  l«>iid«  to  sti-fiit;tli<'n  our  ruiifld<>nc«  in  the  vri-»citT  ati4 
nrrurncy  ul'  lIutiilMiIiU'w  m-ruurit  uf  tl)i>  nicUillic  ^ri'nlth  of  l*utu»i,  u>  eivi'it  abitvv  from 
Jlumbolilt's  Puliilritl  Kf^Niy  nii  NVw  S|Niiii.  Vol.  tli.  chnp,  \1.  JVtnpli'  is  a1«>  of 
opiuioii,  that  not  tnorr  ttiiui  otio-foiirtli  <it  tbi>  artuul  pi^ui'o  of  Pultvii  ii  u'lvru  in  the 
ducuinrnt-t,  wlirtlirr  itl  ItnnitrDldl  or  Lambrrto,  cnurinoua  u  ilii*  rfi;i»tcrfii  prodtii'v  is; 
and  in  Humboldt*!  opiniim,  mum  than  onr-third  of  tbt*  nroduci*  wni  nrvrr  rrcl«>t(*re4. 
'i'bi<  miUioiis  above  ipi-cltiFd  »r»  thoav  only  whirb  nriualiy  paid  in  dutiPB,  itntT  ult  tb* 
world  kiiowv  tbr  SfthMon  practiswd  und  the  rxertioiii  uuldl^  to  t>vadc  duties  wltirh,  even 
iunl«r  tbc  mMt  vigiUnt  regulationt,  nrr  frvqurmly  altiMKlcd  n-iib  Mia-rM.  The  it-mp- 
tstlima  to  smuggle  silver,  wrre  aided  iMrtho  [tmillur  and  iitignnrdt-d  imtun'  of  the  conn- 
iTft  and  by  the  unreaM>nabli>  rxcn*  of  diitii^  and  thv  low  price  wbicb  thp  gOTrnimnM 
paid  for  the  mark  of  ulver  when  rarrird  to  tbv  mint.  Such  trmntAtlon«  ytrT*  irrcsJiti- 
ble  when  It  It  ronnidrird  ihnt  thr  Frrnch  and  IVrtiiffucMN  m'-ronlini'  to  LaujbcrtOi  paid 
from  II  lo  H  dollara  prr  nmrlt  of  8  otim^fK,  whilcl  ihr  pntg^riHont  only  obtained  7|  dol* 
iHm ;  tbii,  with  tlu*  dotv  of  dl|  per  rvnt  that  whs  fvntltsl,  nittdn  it  n  liicntlivc  coOMia 
fur  thi<  «iuiik,'i;lrTii.  mil]  \\w  cxtriitio  wbii-h  it  nrao  CArri>-d  uii  Ik  nlu>f;''tlii>r  uiiL.tiu\vii.  \V« 
miiht  iiUo  titkf  into  A4'*-4>utit  tlif  prMiliKloii^  i|imtiiiiv  niiniitilly  mntiiiriiriiirt'il  into  nrtirles 
of  furniture,  omHinentt,  nnd  utrnhils  ut'  «vt>ry  kiiitl  that  nvrv  to  bii  wen  in  the  chun-hei^ 
■ud  in  Ihr  buuM,*t  of  tha  rirh,  and  in  abundiui(*«  iu  the  hou><e»  of  olJiom  \  aune  uf  whiah 
paid  duties,  nor  has  thirr  any  arcount  bc^r^i  krpi  of  their  ^*»Iuf•. 

I^inWrto  %n\K,  thnt  apnording  to  the  produrr  of  t))i>  niinra  of  PidnMi  in  btii  (Imr,  and 
thp  tliilln  piiiil  thrrrufi,  the  rrowu  ihouiil  have  n>rflvi-<|  in  prn{Mir(iiiii  tu  thfir  prnilum 
at  Innni-r  pitIimIk,  an  atmual  sum  of  from  4,000,000  to  6,iMK),0tX)  ol'  (li<lliini,  inntTOil  of  thP 
moderate  qiiuutity  slated  In  bin  oflL-ial  tftbli'H.  During;  the  period  uf  the  glory  of 
rutii^t.  thf  »ilvi-r  hvrratfed  at  sfreral  pcritMlft  SA.  &0,  lIK),  tind  even  .SCO  marki  of  that 
nirtal  to  the  eaxou,  without  inrJuding  Ike  grrul  tiuinber  of  i/oirs  irhfi  xJiJ  sUitr  ii-oj  rut 
%eUii  chittli  out  ttf  Ihr  t^ita  n'to,  or  rkii  iri'i.  Tlirw  Htjlr input*  cotiiplptely  art  at  rent  the 
rrrun«ouB  stnti-mpittii  of  thp  Ablx*  Hiiynal  of  thp  pr<Mliii'<>  of  rot(»1.  Ho  romiueocee 
th<' ri>^(t/yi71/it  ti|Kiii  the  <iilvrr  Cr^iin  ihr  y<-;ir  1^1^.  tlint  in  wliirh  tli(>  ntonniain  was 
dlsaovrrpd,  when  tt  ix  now  well  Hn<-«-rtii!iifil  that  tlif«w  did  not  rummpnrr  till  l.V>ti.  He 
Iirxt  My«,  thut  from  ir>tfl,  tbi<  Hbundaiiif!  of  nict-Hli  won  itpiTPiised,  and  stnln  the  dn- 
r-rnup  to  bn*p  Iwrn  bptwrrn  the  ymir»  1^G^  and  I'lHi,  the  very  i*erlo*l  In  whirh  thdr 
increuM'  r^innnrni-ml,  wlien  the  ^ili  r«iM*  frtmi  4iV>,0l>0  dolliit*  to  npwnr<l«  nf  1,000,000 
annually.     Itaymd  further  ftayK,  thitt  b«>twfpn  l.'io.')  imd  triVK  the  r  <1tf^mu^ 

mBI  more  by  ;t  OOO.Oi/O  41I  livt<-^  lunnutlty.     Now  ihi.<.  wns  the  pn--  1  K-n  Ihoee 

duUes  were  ikt  tto-ir  nmxiinuiii  liriKht.  and  l.tinilHTto  rontlrin!«  II  .-wrllon; 

that  thp  milling  uf  P«>ti>«t  never  4>litAihP«l  m  hl^h  a  degree  iif  Hplrnduiir  n*  Innn  loKi  lo 
ItHNJ,  wbi>n  tlip  f1  fth  wta  I  .fritOAXKi  dolUii  atiiinnlly  ;  and  when  even  for  &t  Murcralva 
Tears,  or  wv  '     '    ' '    ''  '  u*?  fifth  w.-w  ron^Id''nll>ly  iihov-p  »  mlltlon.      Ihf  flfth  In 

UfiB  wns  i.  i  It  iniiitt  tie  rrnii-nitirrr<l,  that  al  thm  jM-rlod  down  till  lh* 

TSar  U»*>0,    t.  '  riuln    VnltH*  inttcjnl  of  -S  rl.iK,  xnd  tmd  hev'ii  w>  friiin  15-lA. 

The  rpt(*t'r<  il  |.i.hJii.  .>  .il..i,.-.  ilipr.'fnre,  nl  thut  year,  inil!.t  hnre  nmouiitrd  to  L,S,n8M,li08 
slprlinc.  luipiixi  inoitt  oiiii  ol' iiiuupy  to  tie  dr»wn  Irom  a  itinjilr  mountain  In  onn  year* 
and  wh^'h  huH  no  p.nitUel  In  the  aiinalK  of  iniiitni;. 

Uaytiiil  Anolly  iifhrmis  ttuit  In  17(13  the  fifth  did  not  exreed  l,9lil,(iHS  Hvrrft.  Now. 
two  errurit  lire  here  ruinutiila**!,  theuiie  )«,  that  in  ITtCl.  llip  fifth  was  not  larleil,  nor  boa 
te  S7  jr«ar«  prpreding,  having  been  rtducrd  to  a  iculh  in   ITIIH,  and  has  mnalned  ao 
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the  precious  metals ;  iu  tiime  lofiy  aituatioiu,  pruvisiOM  htio^  very  dear 
ami  scarce,  ami  t)i«  climate  boisterous,  culd,  and  disagreefthlc,  (be  working 
oi  the  mines  is  much  more  expensive,  unci  the  lieallh  of  the  milters  aiore 
apt  to  be  injurod.  The  fact  in^  that  the  precious  metals  are  so  plentiful  in 
general,  along  tlie  different  cliaiiiH  of  the  Andes,  that  it  muy  he  saiil  tliat 
Europeans  are  but  Ijeginninf^  to  koovr  and  tu  enjuy  tlie  inexhaustible  fund 
of  wealth  in  ibe  New  World. 

Management  of  the  MmC9*']  What  adds  ^eotly  to  the  expense^ 
and  whieb  also  caosea  a  groat  loss  of  silver,  \-*  the  ignomnce  of  the 
k'erurian  mineit)  in  ibe  science  of  ama1|nimation.  In  tbiri  ttiey  are 
&r  behind  the  Mexican  miiier«t.  The  expenses  of  aninli^miittun  iu 
Peru,  where  ibe  mexcury  of  Iluaucavelica  is  penerally  sold  for  60  or 
70  dollatM  the  (|oinlal,  Amount  in  several  minims  to  30  and  38  per 
cent.  At  tho  Cerro  de  Gualgayoc,  where  the  price  of  labour  is  from 
If.  6f/.  to  ^t.  per  day,  a  load  of  sehlicfif  containim;  from  two  to  three 
narks,  or  from  17  to  "ii^-  dollars  of  silver,  cost  seven  dollars  in  the  pro- 
orss  of  amalgajuatioo.  Duriuijc  Humboldt's  stay  iu  Pern,  only  two  districts 
of  mines  had  adopted  tho  German  method  of  amalgamation.  Mr  Ilelma 
found  tbe  most  unskilful  and  expensive  methods  universally  in  use  for 
•xtractia^  tbe  silver  from  the  ore^  by  which  not  only  a  great  proportion 
of  the  metal  was  left  with  the  dross.  And  consequently  lost  but  an  enor- 
mous aud  unnecessary  quantity  of  quicksilver  was  consumed  in  this  imper* 
fc>ct  process  of  extraction.  These  methods  were,  liowever,  so  obstinate- 
ly ndliered  to,  that  when  Mr  Helms  proposed  a  new  construction  of 
fainiacc9,  by  which,  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  qnicksilver,  the  process 
of  extraction  would  have  been  more  completely  a^'complinbed,  he  was 
Dppus<Ml  by  the  whole  host  of  tliose  employed  about  tbe  mines,  not  only  by 
tile  KDperintendentR,  hut  even  by  llu^  low<>st  miners,  who  were  persuaded 
that  be  was  to  intrmluce  machinery,  by  which  their  manual  labour  would 
be  aoperaeded*      Tbe  &ul>-dciegate9,  or  judges  in  the  mining  di»tricis,  says 


evffT  siucc.  ThrTfftn  thp  sum  «p«rilli^  is  the  tenth  and  not  the  Aflh  part  of  the  bIIv«s 
rq£iMtar(.*d  in  I7ti3  ;  snil  the  other  li,  (tuil  aveu  iIihI  tenth  uid  ihe  bobu«  ur  Uuljr  of  U 
prr  criit.  BVrraicrtl  nrar  L.  100.000  nniiitaJly.  So  raiicb  for  the  uccarocv  of  tlin  phittuu>- 
jsUcal  hUiorlsu  pf  tbe  East  aad  W«t  lndlr«,  wbow  bluiidtn  hnve  sit  b«en  religioutly 
inaafcmd  Into  tbe  Ensydupcdia  IMtaanfca,  with  th«  wldltioniil  impFarremrnt  of 
^naUnn  36.000,000  lirrca  «4)aal  onl^r  to  L.lul,000  aterUog.  and  I5.000,(KX>  of  tbem 
JUfiS^OOO  Ktirling.  \V«  mny  •uiH'Iy  cnru*)ude  from  whnt  ha*  bcpn  stated  nhctvi*,  thnt  the 
fftlm  of  minrral  wailtb  w  justly  due  to  tht  Cerro  de  I'otoil  above  sny  minin)'  d{«trict 
Id  the  world.  A  fn*r  vcars  prpviuus  to  ths  revolution,  -10  Ini^nlosor  ama%Bnmtiim 
works  werent  wurkMt  rittfuti,  and  pro'Uireil  at  n  riiodcrutt'CdlrdlatiiHiBOOOmnrkiiuf  pure 
jtflver  weekly,  or  3,&il8,000  dollar*  annually,  acrordiii^  to  T«ii[ilr,  which  sgreoa  pretty 
well  with  Hiiinbnidt'ft  Mtfmste  of  tbeir  Tiiltie  prevjou*  to  thut  evpiiL  Bnt  ihe  nn'olu- 
tfun  bjiii  in  the  ineauiinis  riaoc4  tbe  pruitiH>rity  of  Potoni.  ttml  of  aU  tlie  minitiK  eMHl>> 
Uahmeiiti  iu  l.pjMT  I*erii.  Nowhere  havp  Hi  nilwlilevnti-  *'  f  '  - -ii  mure  complftewid 
■Dlfesi  than  In  ihew  (lcpnrTmft)t>>.     All  ihrir  iipett-i  y  ha»  Wen  wantonly 

destroyed  by  the  enemy,  their  extf^iutivp  ineenioA  pttind'  i  ,  .,  ijiidnted :  thdr  raloM 
from  th^ir  lutit;  iilainlmimriit  of  lit  yeiiri'  coritiuuwict!  uf  UL'v;L-^MIioH  aiid  iniwry,  hiiv« 
erumhleil  in,  tille<l  with  riihbitih  or  with  water  and  their  aipil-«l!«  expuned  to  i)ie  nrbi- 
tranr  contritmtions  of  militAry  chiefs  have  been  reduoNl  loa  ptttnnrr  «ejirccly  adequate, 
In  tbtt  preMiit  day.  to  the  dcernt  nuuiitenanoe  ef  thenuelvefl  ami  futuUies.  Then  an 
ptt>w  only  15  tneeiiin^  nt  wnrk  In  Potufti,  and  tbone  on  a  %'ery  limited  firale,  but  itill 
prodticini;  ( |S'/7 }  ■    "  . .  ou  ait  avenge  I.'jOO  m^irL*  of  wlver  weekly,  or  78,000 

narkfi  aritiiiiilly,  -  Ihirt,  or  L.I8^4^H,h^i  sterling.     What  a  liiinf>ma)>!^  fnl> 

UngvlTI  how  i-haiu  '  ''^'t  Potoai  whirb,  in  Ibl  l.sapjMrtrda  popuhttion  or  IM'.UUO 

■cnons,  i-onfrrgatrd  round  Itit  b-^ms  in  the  jinpinal  city,  wbicb  even  in  the  tiupv  of 
llelinii,  (0  yeara  itinre,  rnntained  100,000  Inhabitant*,  now  re<locf(1  to  1!i,0(i(),  nrrordtng 
to  Temple.  The  raiue*  are  far  from  belnff  fxhnuNtod,  but  the  fixdrs  have  uelther 
•cieni'e  nor  nipital  to  work  tliem,  the  revolution  haviti/  Nwept  olf  the  latter,  and  many 
ycauY  must  elapse  betViro  I'apitol  ran  a^olii  br  accuinuJAted  fo  enable  tbrm  lo  renew  theic 
nia&ag  operationi,  and  before  adenoe  can  bo  attained  to  turn  them  to  ai^ati^  vxo^u^ 
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HelmSj  are  more  pspecially  the  G^roftte*jt  rillainti  wlio  onrich  themselves  by 
llieir  uiijiwt  acts  of  tyratiiiy,  and  continually  accuse  tlio  subjects  of  sedltioit 
and  rebellion  ;  while  the  viceroy  who  ruMideH  in  the  capital,  and  is  a  stnia- 
g[er  to  the  extensive  re;;;iun  committed  to  lii.i  care,  f^vea  himnalf  little 
trouble  alwut  the  burdens  and  oppresaiotii  under  which  the  people  groan. 
In  many  parts  productive  mines  arc  overflowed,  which  mi|^Ut  bo  easily 
drmned  by  the  use  of  proper  roachiudry ;  and  there  U  throu;:^hout  the  whole 
mana^ment  of  the  mines^  u  ilet^ree  uf  ne^]i||^eiu'e  atid  Hlutb  wtiicli  in  scarcely 
conceivable.  Soma  of  thr  qnirksilvor  mines  w(*m  workod  for  the  benefit 
of  the  kint(,  or  mther  to  hia  injury,  Heeinij;  thnt  lie  sold  each  hundred  weight 
of  quicksilver  to  iho  miners  at  the  rate  uf  73  piastres,  while  it  costa  at  the 
rate  of  166,  by  which  traffic  on  the  royal  quicksilver-mine  of  HuancaveUcm» 
about  200,0UU  piimtre!!  are  lost  auimalty.  In  other  parts  where  the  ground 
is  rich  in  motnllic  wealth,  there  is  no  skill  or  Knirnco  fli^playod  in  search* 
ing  after  (he  ore.  l)ut  hoMis  of  needy  adventurers  rush  jurward,  as  if  to 
plunder,  and  pierce  ibe  ^Tound  with  innumerable  holes,  without  order  or 
regulation  ;  so  that  it  is  wonderful  they  hftve  not  been  all  lonf?  ago  buried 
under  ground.  Single  pit8*  from  the  uiiskilfuhiess  with  wliich  they  are 
worked,  fall  in  every  day^  and  kill  the  workmen  :  and  so  comnioii  are  tlieae 
accidents  that  they  are  lilttu  reganled.  In  the  midst  of  tliis  waste  and 
coufnaion,  much  valuable  ore  is  thrown  away,  and  the  ore  that  is  gut  ia 
procured  at  a  vast  and  disproportionate  expense.  There  is  nu  place,  accord- 
ing to  those  who  have  visited  this  country,  whore  a  p^erson  skilled  in  the 
art  of  mining,  and  with  a  capita!  of  wC500  or  £1000,  would  nut  speedily 
accumulate  immense  wealth.  He  might  make  his  fortune,  according  to 
Helms,  out  of  the  maturiula  which  ure  thrown  uway  as  dross,  by  those  who 
are  at  projient  working  at  these  mines.  In  ttio  yeurH  immediately  succeed- 
iug  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Lauricucha,  they  ordy  wrought  tlie/jucor, 
or  oxides  of  iron  mixed  with  native  silver  and  niiuiato  of  silver ;  the  prisma- 
tic black  silver,  and  the  argentiferous  grey  coppt;r,  were  thrown  among 
the  rubbish.  In  the  same  munner,  on  building  ihe  amall  town  of  iMicui- 
pampii,  walls  were  constructed  of  very  rich  piecei^  of  ^nngne ;  and  those 
mmeraU  only,  which  were  of  a  yellowish  brown,  or  of  au  earthy  appear- 
ance like  the  pacos,  were  considered  nu  containing  silver. 

A  great  ohHtructiim  to  successful  mining  in  Peru  im  the  comparative 
want  of  capital.  The  speculator  in  mines,  in  Mexico,  is  generally  a  ptft- 
•on  of  considerable  capiud ;  ami  who  being  therefore  able  to  support  and 
carry  on  tits  own  works,  reaps  the  whole  profits  uf  bis  specutatiun,  if  sue- 
cessfal.  In  Peru,  on  the  contrary,  a  uiero  speculator  is  generally  a  person 
ia  neoeasitous  circumstances,  who  begins  by  borrowing  money  at  an  exor- 
bitant intere^jt,  to  enable  him  to  commence  his  works  ;  and  ends  by  celling 
the  produce  of  hLs  mines  at  a  great  lots,  in  order  to  help  hiniielf  to  carry 
them  on.  As  he  is  generally  a  practical  miner,  he  lives  niiserablLy  and 
labours  hard  from  moraing  to  night,  to  the  great  benefit  of  others,  but  with 
little  profit  to  himself.  Trading  with  borrowed  capital,  he  ts  raih  and 
incautious  in  his  speculations;  and  being  continually  involved  vn  dithcul- 
tiefl«  and  oppressed  by  usurious  contracts,  he  is  apt  to  be  improvident  and 
dishonest.  The  person  who  lends  him  the  money  is  cal1e<l  the  habilUador, 
The  money  U  advanced  on  the  liardest  and  must  oppressive  terms.  The 
miner  is  oblige<l,  in  the  first  place,  to  content  himself  with  one-liatf  advanced 
in  money,  and  the  other  half  in  goods,  which  are  often  unfit  for  liiii  use, 
and  are  always  overclmrged.  He  is  then  bound,  in  the  second  place,  to 
i^pay  the  advance  iu  pimo,  at  the  eud  generally  of  four  months.     This 
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pina  IS  silver  bullion,  freeJ   from  tlic  quirkHiIver  wiili  which  it  lias  been 
amalgaTnated,  but  not   suielteil.     The   mark  of  pina  U  worth  T<J  dollars 
before  payment  of  the  royal   ilnlies,  hat  the  hahilitador  allow*  the  mioer 
only  6^  dollars  for  it,  and  conKecjuently  receives  ■  dullar  fur  the  loan  of  6| 
(lollariii  for  foar  months.     Hut  thia  is  not  the  only  disadvantage  the  miner 
haij   to   sustain ;  for  if  unal>le  to  nati^fy  the   ImUilitudor  at  the  stipulutetl 
tinae,  he  incurri  the  penalty  of  a  dulbr  far  every  mark  of  ptria  which  he 
}iai  become    bound  to  furniih  ;  and   the   penalty,  ai   well  a*  the  av)|i;inal 
<t''bt^  he  is  compelled  to  discharge  in  pina^  at  the  rate  uf  G^  dollur^  per 
iniuk,  though  intrinsically  worth  7.J  dollam.     By  this  rompIicAted  system 
of  usury  and  oppression,  a  miner  who  has  borrowed  323  dollars  from  aa 
habilitador,  one  half  in  money,  aiul  the  other  half  in  guuda  cliarged  above 
their  vatuo,  may  find  himself  compelled,  at  m%  monllm'  eml,  to  pay  57^ 
marks  of  pina,  worth  411  dollars,  in  order  to  procure  a  diachar^t*  of  ilie 
debt.     Another  de^cnption  of  merchant  with  whom  the  tniner  has  to  do, 
is  the  rescaiador,  wtio  buys  pina  from   biui,  ajid  ^ives  him  money  iu  ex- 
clian^  for  iU     In  the  ^reat  mines,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lima,  the  com- 
petition o\'  dift'irrent  rescjitadoros  secures  a  fair  price  to  the  miner  for  hia 
pina;  but  in  poor  mines  and  remote  situations,  where  the  miner  is  in  con- 
tinual want  of  monoy  to  pay  his  workmen  and  to  purchase  mercury  and 
otiicr  n«ces<tariea  for  his  mine,  lie  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  res- 
catador,  and  is  oftea  compelled  by  his  necessities  to  part  with  hia  pina  at 
an  under  value.    During*  the  rainy  season,  when  there  Ls  little  communica* 
lion  between  the  diHferent  parts  of  the  upland  country,  the  mark  of  pina 
often  sold  at  6  dollars,  and  sometinies  as  low  as  5j  dolhii'a.     It  is  only 
till  very  lately,  that   eriU  of  such  magnitude  to  the  mining  sptem  have 
been  in  any  measure  ameliorated.     On  the  erection  of  the  royal   tribunal 
of  mines,  banks  de  rescatt%  as  they  were  denaminiitcdt  were  established 
for  the  use  of  the  miners,  m  the  principal  mining  districts.     These  pur- 
chased pina  from  the  miiierH  un  account  of  the  royal  tribunal,  whicfj  always 
gave  a  fair  price  for  it,  [iiid  thus  in  s{ntm  (iegree  kept  down  tli4'   profits  of 
the  rescatadores,  and  secured  the  minors  from  their  extortion.  Tlmse  hanks 
were  also  of  essential   service  in  supplying  the  miners  with  quiclcsilver  io 
such  small  qnantitios  as  they  had  occasion  to  nso  in  their  amal^mating 
operations.     Formerly  they  had  no  other  resource,  \v\\q\\  la  want  of  this 
article,  but  to  apply  for  it  to  the  rescaiadoresj  who  <»vercharged  them,  or 
to  the  ctutas  reaies  which  are  at  a  great  <ltMtance  from  many  of  the  mines. 
The  hanks  de  rescaie  are  private  establishments,  without  any  monopoly  or 
exclusive  advantages,  so  tliat  the  private  rcncatador  is  still  at  free  liberty 
to  follow  his  occupation.     These  banks  used  to  borrow  what  money  they 
could  from  the  collector  of  thu  taxes,  and  the  royal  tribunal  repaid  the^e 
loans  to  the  royal  treasury  at  Lima.     This  arrarigemeut  saved  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  remilting^  the  produce  of  the  taxes  in  money  from  the  pro- 
vinces to  the  capital,  and  prevented  them  from  being  drained  annually  of 
their  circulating  in(?dium  by  such  remittances, — an  inconvenience  to  which 
the  provinces  were  subjected  till  the  erection  of  the  banks. 

The  labour  of  the  mines  is  chietly  carried  on  by  the  .Mestizoes  and  In- 
dians, as  they  only  are  able  to  stand  the  fatif^e  and  unwholesomeness  of 
'the  employment.  Spaniards  and  nef^oes  have  been  often  tried  in  this 
■pecies  of  labour,  but  hare  always  sunk  under  it  after  a  short  time.  The 
Indians  who  serve  in  the  mines  are  of  two  ilescriptions,  namely,  those  who 
•re  subject  to  the  iniia,  or  compulsory  labour  in  the  mines,  and  those  who 
work  vgloatarily  for  hir«.     The  former  are  called  mitayot,     Evot^  v&%^« 
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ludiaii  fiotn  18  to  50  man  lake  bts  sliare  in  diis  semce:  and  for  that 
purpose,  A  Hit  is  kept  iii  every  di4irici  of  Ptfra,  Uy  a  jmijce  wlio  is  tleW- 
gsteil  fur  that  purpoM*  by  the  inUiiulHnt  of  ttie  province,  of  all  the  Indians 
of  the  rvquisitti  age.  who  iire  diviiletl  into  sevun  parU,  each  uf  witich  serves 
in  its  turn.  The  term  of  Mrrice  la^ts  six  months  and  therefore  returns 
once  in  three  years  oud  a  half.  The  mitayo,  whon  it  cooios  to  hia  tani,  ia 
forc«()  to  leare  liit*  farm  or  other  oi.!cupalion,  and  go  ii>  tlio  mine  where  be 
it  to  serve.  Somo  of  tlit.*fto  miserable  bein&rs  are  thus  cotnp(*Uud  to  trarel 
400  or  GOO  milo^  from  hom(%  and  many  take  tlieir  t'nmilii^H  wiih  Uiem  to 
the  mines.  Tliuyhave  a  «mall  allowance  for  tlioir  iravellini^  eicpeases^and 
receive  for  their  work  in  the  mines  at  least  half  a  dollar  daily,  and  ^le- 
rally  a  greater  sum.  Those  who  pass  to  Poioai  art;  very  uuwillini?  travel- 
lens,  as  they  generally  die  of  asthma.  The  day  of  their  de[>arture  is  a  very 
melam-lioly  one  :  after  sotemn  man  by  the  ourate,  thoy  asaomblo  together, 
accompanied  by  their  fathers,  mothers,  relations  and  friends,  and  amids 
embracea  and  tears  depart  with  their  wives  and  children  for  their  dcfttiueil 
labonr.  The  greater  number  of  the  miners,  however,  are  Indians  wbo 
serve  voluntarily,  and  who  receive  large  wages  for  their  labour. 

QiticksUoer'ntute  of*  JIuaMcacfiica*']  Peru  is  the  onlly  part  of  Spanish 
America  where  mercury  is  found  in  considerable  abundance  ;  and  here  it 
is  met  with  in  various  districts.  The  famous  mercnry-minc  of  HuaHca- 
wiica  is  situated  in  the  mountain  of  Santa  Barbara,  about  a  mUe  and  a 
lialf  to  the  soulli  of  the  town.  The  height  of  the  town  of  Huancaveliua 
is  P^,dOS  feet  aliovo  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  stambi  in  a  quebrada  or 
break  of  the  Andes,  watered  by  a  dangerous  and  impetuou»  torrent,  over 
which  are  several  hridgen.  Thn  mountain  itself  is  :2,198  feet  of  peq>en- 
dicalar  height  above  the  town,  and  consequently  14,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sen.  The  great  mine  of  Santa  Barbara  is  3+9  varas  or  Spanish 
yards  deep,  or  960  feet ;  and  its  extent  north  and  south  6SG  varas,  or  1,4-70 
feet.  *Vhe  bottom  of  the  mine  is  13.805  feei  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so 
that  the  miners  work  in  a  point  which  is  1,64-0  feet  higlier  than  the  summit 
of  the  peak  of  Tcneriffe.  The  discovery  of  this  celebrated  mine  is  geuemlly 
attributed  to  the  Indian,  Gonzalo  Abincopa,  in  1567 ;  but  it  Is  certain  that 
it  goes  back  to  a  periotl  long  anterior,  since  tlie  Incas  used  ciuoabur  in 
painting  themsolveH,  and  procured  it  from  the  mountains  of  Palcas.  l*be 
working  of  this  mine,  howerer,  on  account  of  the  crown,  only  commenced 
in  September,  1570,  at  nearly  the  same  time  that  Velasco  introduced  the 
Mexican  amalgamation  into  Pern.  The  mercury  in  the  environs  of  Iluan- 
CtTelica  is  found  in  two  different  forms,  in  bods  and  in  veins.  The  great 
mine  is  divided  into  three  stoi-ies  ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  50  qtiintals  uf 
tolerably  rich  iiiineral,  yield,  by  distillation,  from  IH  to  1*2  llis.  of  mercary. 
This  mineral  depo*iitory  was  wrought  in  three  galleries  ;  and  before  1795^ 
7,000  alpucax  and  giamas,  led  and  governed  by  intelligent  dogs,  carried 
the  mercury  from  the.  mountains  to  the  furnaces  which  are  situated  near 
the  town.  These  three  galleries — which  have  cost  immense  sums,  being 
about  15  feel  broad — are  merely  for  ^-etitilaiion  and  interior  conveyance, 
as  the  mine  is  quite  free  from  water.  There  has  been  extracted  from  the 
great  mine  of  Huancavelica,  between  1570  and  1789,  1,04'0,452  quintals, 
or  136,573,162  lbs.  troy  of  mercury,  averaging  4,745^  quiirtals  annually. 
The  most  abundant  years  were  between  158fi  and  1589,  whon  the  average 
Droduce  amounted  to  10,500  quintals.  From  1790  to  iSOi,  a  periwl  of 
11  years,  the  totjd  produce  U'as  31,003.3  quintals,  avemging  3,173  quia- 
tah,  3  }}xi.,  annually.     For  the  last  15  yearv,  the  meialliferous  bed  of  the 
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gtMt  mine  of  Santa  Barbam  lias  been  corai)letely  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
fklling  in  of  the  Ktory  of  Brornl,  tbo  uppermont  of  thfl  ibrra  slonm  of  the 
great  mine,  occasioned  by  the  temerity  of  an  igiiotant  intendant,  wlio, 
with  t!ie  »*ie\v  of  increasini;  the  produce  of  the  mine,  remorod  ibe  pilUrs 
whirli  supportiHl  the  roof.  When  Mumboldt  left  Lima  in  1803,  the 
great  mine  was  shut  up,  but  free  pernuBsion  wns  pivni  to  the  Indians  to 
work  the  cinnabar- veins  which  traTfrsc  the  Alpine  limestone  between 
Huancarelica  and  Siltacafta.  'Hi**  betl  of  cinnabar  eximuU  many  lea^uo« 
beyond  SillBcaaa,  even  as  far  as  the  villairii  of  Gunrburolpa ;  and  by  bc- 
ginninfj  to  work  on  points  whirh  have  hitherto  renmined  untouched,  tiiere 
would  be  no  doubt  of  the  snccesH  of  the  operations,  for  notbiiii^  can  be  a 
Btroni^r  proof  of  the  nbnndnnre  of  mercury  in  this  part  of  the  Andes,  than 
the  produce  of  the  p(?tty  labours  of  the  Indians.  If  umall  veins  of  cinna- 
bar, merely  uncovered  on  tltfir  snifnce,  yield  annnnlly  :$.()00  quintals  at  an 
•verage,  works  of  inrpsligalion  directed  by  intciliaent  niineralogiiiis,  will 
sasDredly  one  day  produce  more  mercury  thnn  is  requisite  for  ell  Peru.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  ali^o,  that  in  proportion  aa  the  inhabitfinti^  of  th)<i  exien»ive 
region  shall  leant  to  pro6t  Irom  the  nntural  wealth  of  the  Boil,  the  im^ 
prorcmcnt  of  chemical  science  will  discover  proce«ae*(  of  amaltranmtioii  by 
which  less  mercury  will  be  consumed.  In  diminishing  thn  cousitmpt  of 
the  mineral,  and  increasing;  the  pn>duce  of  the  indijrenouH  miner*,  the  Po*- 
nivian  nuners  will  pradually  learn  to  dispense  with  the  mercury  of  Europe 
and  China.  We  are  informed  by  E^tdla,  that  a  rich  mine  of  mercury  has 
been  discovered  in  a  hill  called  Choula,  in  the  district  of  Huamaltes. 

Infinor  Minerals.'^  The  other  minernlogical  pro«Iaction»  of  Peru  are 
numerous.  Tlio  mountains  of  Ilaco,  to  tlie  west  of  Laaricocha,  are  com- 
posed of  white  granite,  which  is  much  used  in  building.  RoKalt  uf  a 
brown  colour,  in  beautiful  square  columns,  is  found  on  the  heights  of  San 
Jerouimo,  and  in  tliose  Af  Amnncnea,  near  Limn.  What  is  denominated 
tlie  stone  of  the  Incas  h  found  in  various  parts  of  tlie  Andes,  luMog  a  com- 
pact inarcasite,  capable  of  a  high  polish.  Kock-iuilt  of  various  colours  is 
found,  but  is  only  u«ed  for  the  cattle  in  tb«  niountuus,  while  it  might  be- 
come a  precious  manufacture. 

DUtrict  of  Funo.']  This  mining  district,  on  the  western  borders  of  tlie 
Titicaca  lake,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  indefatigable  Hum- 
boldt, in  his  account  of  the  mineral  produce  of  Pern,  which  is  surprising, 

its  mines  were  once  astonishingly  productive,  and  at  this  present  mo- 
ent  (1831)  their  importance  as  a  speculation  is  not  inferior  to  any  of 
die  New  World.  General  Miller,  who  was  prefect  of  the  department, 
made  very  particular  mention  of  this  mining  district,  in  his  late  inter- 
ling  Menioint,  and  quotes  from  Ulloa  some  piwsugps  relative  to  ilie  un- 
rtunate  Salcedo,  whose  wealth  acquired  from  these  mines  was  the  chief 

use  of  his  execution  on  tlie  scaffold,  by  order  of  the  viceroy  of  Lima. 

e  followini;  particulars  liave  been  chiefly  taken  from  a  document  aent  to 
ir  Edmund  Temple  whilst  residing  at  Potosi  in  1S27,  and  which  is  stated 

be  the  re|>ort  oi  an  intelligent  gentleman,  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  a 

ma  merchant,  who  has  lately  acquired  property  in  the  vicinity,  with  the 
intention  of  working  the  mines. 

Pano.  like  all  other  miiu^ral  districts   in  Upper  Peru,  is  situated  in  a 

h  rani:o  of  hills  fronting  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca. 
beae  bifls  are  composed  cliiefly  of  a  porpiiyritic  rock,  reposing  on  a  sand- 
stone formation,  similar  to  the  reti  marl  and  sandstone  formation  of  the 
British  islinds,  and  to  the  great  sandstone  furmaliun  ut  Couuuti^\^^MXci^%* 
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In  ita  genenl  disposition,  a»  in  its  tnineralo)*icfi1  character,  ilie  porphyry  of 
Puno  corrpspontU  exirlly  witli  those  metal liftuous  porphyries  which  barw 
pro<luced  tliR  imini^uso  wealth  of  the  Real  ilcl  Monte,  the  Bolutt>!},  and 
portly  of  thti  Guanaxuato  niinos  in  Mexico ;  and  with  those  of  Hangary  and 
TnuiHylvaiiia,  and,  like  thom,  it  abounds  in  reins  containing  the  preciona 
metals.  The  hills  of  Cauchurani,  Laycaycuto,  and  San  Pose,  are  one 
continuous  range  of  poqihyry  nearly  to  their  bases,  and  in  it  are  situalcHl 
the  ni'h  veins  of  silver  ore  which  have  rendered  these  several  mines  ao 
celebrated.  They  contain  all  the  ores  of  silver  hitherto  found  in  simihtr 
districts  the  muriate  autl  carbonate  excepteil.  The  great  ri*«tinbUnce 
which  thin  mining  district  prt*!«ents  in  its  geological  disposition  and  metallic 
minerals  to  the  rich  mines  of  Mexico,  warrants  a  belief,  nay,  a  contidcnco 
in  the  almost  fabulous  account  of  the  protluce  of  some  of  its  iiiineji,  as 
handed  down  by  history  and  tmdiiion  to  the  piTsent  dtiy.  All  the  ininea 
situated  in  the  hill  uf  LayoaycotA>  once  the  property  of  Snlcedo,  have  ac- 
quired, not  only  in  Peru^  hut  tinoughout  America,  a  celebrity  little  inferior 
to  those  of  Potosi.  One  of  the  mines  on  the  summit  of  Laycaycota  pro- 
duced in  a  few  years  such  immense  wealth  to  Salcedo,  as  to  collect  round 
him  a  great  number  of  adventurers  from  Spain ;  so  great  was  his  genero* 
sity,  as  to  allow  his  needy  countrymen  who  applied  to  him  for  relief^  to 
enter  his  mines  and  work  for  a  ceruiin  time,  leaving  the  chance  of  their 
protits  to  their  own  latwnr :  this  was  at  ult  times,  even  under  the  worst 
lack,  an  extremely  vatual>le  license.  The  influence  occasioned  hy  this 
liberality  awukenetl  the  jealousy  of  tlie  viceregal  government,  and  in  the 
year  1GU!>,  disturbances  of  a  Herious  imlure  having  l>roken  out  at  I'nno,  in 
which  Salcedo  acted  a  cnnNpicuous  part,  the  viceroy  proceeded  thither  io 
person,  arreNted  hini,  cunied  him  to  Lima,  and  executed  him  as  a  public 
traitor.  His  mines  were  tlxm  seixed  by  the  Spanish  government,  and 
worked,  until  water  gained  access,  and  compelled  their  abandonment  near 
tile  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  nt  a  moment  when,  accord- 
ing to  authentic  records,  confirmed  by  local  tradition,  pure  silver  was  cut 
iu  solid  masses  from  the  solid  rock.  It  is  tu  be  regi'etted,  that  no  accounts 
of  tlie  produce  of  these  mines  during  Salcedo's  life  exist,  the  archives  being 
destroyed.  A  document,  however,  has  been  furnished  by  the  provincial 
^veroment  of  Puno,  exhibiting  a  produce  fur  a  short  period,  which,  if  it 
were  not  founded  on  oAirial  recor<U,  we  could  scarcidy  believe.  From 
this  document  it  appears,  that  in  the  space  of  12  months  163,560  marks  of 
silver,  or  l,389,3:i6j  doUan,  or£31  l,lt^6  7.t.  6^/.  sterling  were  registered  at 
the  provincial  treasury ;  and  tliis  wan  consitlered  as  a  very  ordinary  year, 
aince  in  another  12  months  the  amount  of  duties  paid  into  the  same  treasury 
amounted  to  more  than  a  mdlion  of  dolUrs,  which,  nt  the  nite  of  11^  pet 
cent,  supposes  the  produce  of  the  mines  tu  have  buen  1,240,000  miuks  (A 
silver,  etjual  to  10,510.000  dollars,  or,  in  Hritibh  money,  £2,108,000  ster- 
ling, within  the  space  of  one  tfcarj  exclusively  of  what  was  manufactured 
or  carried  atvay  without  paying  any  duty.  This  pro<luce  far  exceeds  any 
tfaing;  of  the  kind  in  modern  timt^,  and  finds  a  purullel  only  in  the  rich 
mhlA  of  Somburele,  described  iu  our  account  of  Mexico.  About  30  yeara 
Mnce,  tlie  mines  of  San  Jose  and  Laycaycota  were  still  very  productive, 
until  the  water  flowed  in.  for  draining  which  adits  were  comraeucetl,  but 
bad  raanagcmeDl,  want  of  capital,  and  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  have  like- 
wise caused  their  abandonment.  These  mines,  however,  are  considered 
among  the  most  valuable  in  Peru,  and,  possessing  a  combination  of  advau- 
Ugn  rarely  to  l>c  found  iu  mining  speculationa,  they  are  well  adapted  for 
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m  company  of  a  fpw  indtvitlimU  who  wouUI  nnrlertako  to  work  them,  and 

the  t:apital  rpc|uireil  for  that  pur|>ori(!,  uveii  on  a  litieml  ftraUs  wonld  not 

exrocd  i'^OtOOO  Hterliuf?.     An  atmndant  supply  of  minors  ran  alwav's  be 

obtained  from  the  numerous  Indian  populntion  coUect4?d  round  Puno,  tho 

capital  of  tbo  de^Kirtment,  wlicre  the  price  of  labour  is  not  more  than  two 

■liilUaga  a-day.     No  expensive  European  machinery  is  requisite ;  the  com- 

^ct  nature  of  the  rock  ditipenttus  with  the  cost  of  arching  the  adits  and 

galleries  ;  the  well-known  ridincns  of  the  oro  ennurcA  a  profitable  retnm ; 

and  tlie  capital  employed  would  be  repaid  (aaya  Temple)  in   IS  months 

from  tlie  period  of  commencing  operations.     It  is  confidently  asserted,  that 

the  mines  of  San  Jose  and  Laycaycota  might  in  a  short  period  h(*  made  to 

produce  a  quantity  of  silver  as  much  superior  to  that  which   they  {j^ve 

SalcedOf  a^  the  present  system  of  working  is  saperior  to  thai  practised  at 

the  time  when  that  unfortunate  individual  obtained  ouch  enormous  wealtli 

from  them.     The  Puno  mining  district,  surrounded  by  arid  mountains,  is 

^almost  destitute  of  wood,  the  only  fuel  uaed  being  the  dried  dnng  of  do- 

^Snestic  animaU,  chiefly  of  the  lama  kind  ;  consequently,  here,  as  elsewhere, 

tlie  process  of  amalgamation  has  liecn  followed  on  nearly  as  rough  and 

nnAcientilic  a  plan  a.4  when  introduced  in  1571.     The  richness  of  the  orea 

of  Puno,  and  their  frequent  associationa  wiih  those  of  k>atl  and   copper, 

^Tender  them  well  adapted  for  fusion,  yet  the  only  method  of  extracting  the 

[ittlver  from  tlie  ai^ntiferouii  aulphureta  of  Iea<l   and  copper   is  still  by 

'amalgamatiou,  a  process  which,  however  well  executed^  considering  tbe 

'Stature  of  the  ores,  ih  insufticit'Tit  for  obtaining  tlie  entire  silver  contained 

lo  the  minerals,  wliiUt  the  lead  and  cupper,  with  which  it  is  combined,  and 

irhich  beam  a  very  high  price  in  the  country,  is  lost  entirely  to  the  miner. 

-Two-thirds  of  the  Puno  ores  being  of  this  kind,  are  peculiarly  well  adapted 

fur  smelling  furnaces,  as  in  this  way  the  larger  portion  of  the  lead  and 

copper  will  be  saved,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  silver  l>e  produced,  than 

by  amalgamation.     At  present  (he  loss  of  quicksilver  in  extracting  silver 

^om  iia  ores  in  the  few  amalgamation  works  about  Puno  and  Lainpa  is 

k^om  15  to  25  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  silver  extracted,  whilf^t  in  the 

Ijirocess  of  snielting,  the  whole  of  the  silver  may  be  obtained  at  an  eighth  of 

[^ic  sanm  expense,  in  one-titnlh  less  time,  consequently  with  infinitely  less 

»ur;  and,  in  addition  to  the  silver,  a  large  quantity  of  copper  and  lead 

ky  be  reckoned  upon,  which  in  Peru  will  always  find  a  ready  market, 

ul  produce  a  profitable  return.     As,  however,  a  smelting  establishment 

[.•cannot  be  supported  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Puno  for  the  want  of  a  fall  of  water 

id  fuel  recinisite  fur  the  purpose,  it  must  lie  erected  on  tbe  eastern  shore 

if  the  Titicaca  take,  near  to  which,  iu  tl>e  district  of  Larecaja,  timber  of 

11  dimensions,  for  building  and  fuel,  may  be  had  in  abundance.     Tlie  ores 

light  be  picked  and  separated  from  tbe  matrix  at  tho  mining  Hacienda, 

[thence  carried  to  the  lake,  only  a  short  distance,  and  conveyed  in  boats 

it,  which  could  be  done  in   12  boars,  aud  whicb  boats  could  bo 

lily  constructed  and  kept  at  small  expense. 


:HAP.  IV.-ANCIENT  inhabitants,— government,  REUGIOS, 
AND  MANNERS  OF  THE  PERUVIANS. 

'ROM  what  country  tbe  ancient  Peruvians  proceeded,  is  utterly  unknown  ; 
id  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  repeat  conjerture  wbere  we  have  not  facts, 
'heir  early  history,  like  that  of  all  other  nations,  is  blended  with  fable; 
le  very  aaturu  of  their  systom  of  govenimout,  wliicb  was  evidently  theo- 
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cratical  tended  lu  hhU ;  and  as  they  Imd  no  other  Dieihod  of  conreyin^ 
the!  histor)'  of  pasi  oronis,  hut  by  trndUion,  their  aniiiUi  aro  vagiie  and 
nnsalis factory.  As  lh(.'y  were  not  even  iu.*(]uainte<i  witli  the  rude  picture- 
writing  of  the  imcient  Mexicans,  lliey  had  no  other  ri"*ource  to  presi^rvc 
the  niemary  of  pant  trniisnctinns,  tiut  the  tinted  </tfi/H>.r,  8oint*\vhnt  resem- 
bling the  wani|niiii  of  thi*  North  Auiurican  Kavat^s.  It  is  cioar,  Uwrofore, 
that  rery  hitle  dependL>nc»  can  \ie  placed  on  tlia  Fi*rnvian  roeorda,  which, 
ifaoogh  merely  traditionary,  have  acrrett  ait  the  tcround-tvork  of  De  La 
[^egm's  romantic  hiiitury  of  the  IncHH,  from  ndiotii  ho  liimHelf  wan  dttsceiided 
an  the  mother's  sidn.  Notwithstanding',  however,  tlit^  fahnlons  nature  of 
their  hi«tory»  the  ancient  Peniviana  wcro  the  nioMt  int«rCTtiiig  people  of 
America,  haviiv^  even  in  several  iustance^.  approaclit'd  iiijj^her  civill/ation 
than  the  warlike  Mexicans.  It  \h  cu*«tomary  tor  a  class  of  pliilo«o|>hon*, 
who  Bee  nothing  hut  error  and  deception  in  uU  relii^ions  whutaocver,  to  via 
with  each  oilier  in  representing  tho  horrihto  efle<'t.H  of  priestcraft,  and  in 
a!<rrihing  alt  llie  uviU  that  man  has  HuHVred  to  prieHtM.  Vet  it  is  certain, 
that  from  the  Htate  of  pura  navno^i^m,  it  was  nerer  by  phitosopherB,  but  by 
priest4>  that  manliind  was  civiti/LMl.  XN'hen  America  wm  discovered,  the 
civilizuUon  of  its  difl'eront  tribes  was  preciwly  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  power  and  re^^pivtahility  whiclt  their  priei^ls  enjoyeil ;  ami  thin  authorit^T 
of  tho  priei*thood,  was  not  the  consetiui*nce,  hut  the  cause  of  an  improvvd 
■tnie  of  iiociety.  As  long»  indeed,  as  the  prioMt  continues  a  mere  juggler; 
the  people  continao  savages ;  his  triumpfi  is  hut  the  a<tcendancy  of  vulptr 
cimning  over  hmlily  strength,  and  though  feared,  he  is  neither  venerated 
nor  beloved.  But  when  a  more  commanding  spirit  arises,  when  connect- 
ing old  fables  and  dimly  remembered  truths  with  the  de^ncos  of  an  ingeni* 
ous  fancy,  he  layA  the  fuanduiion  of  a  inyiholo^icat  system,  from  chat 
moment  the  improvement  of  his  tril>e  begins.  \  ritual  worship  creates 
arts  for  its  emladlisliment  and  support ;  haliits  of  settled  life  take  root  aa 
aoon  as  a  temple  is  founded,  ami  a  city  grows  round  the  attar ;  the  men 
who  are  set  apait  for  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  who  arv  exempted  frotn 
all  ordinary  occupntious,  being  considered  as  su]>crior  lo  other  men  in 
knowledge,  soon  learn  to  consider  themselves  so,  and  really  become  »o; 
they  liave  leisoru  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  to  think  for  the  people,  and 
accordingly  it  is  among  them,  in  all  countriei),  that  the  rudiments  of  science 
haw  sprung  up,  and  uo  nation  has  ever  yet  emergeil  from  pure  savagism 
till  it  had  a  regular  priesthood,  'llin  Natches  and  .Mexicans  were  tha 
most  civilize<!  tribes  of  North  America;  and  the  ]HH»p1e  of  Bogota  and  the 
Peruvians,  in  South  Anieriai.  Among  all  these,  a  regular  prieslhooil  vna 
established,  and  had  sulraisied  for  centuries  before  the  tliscovery  of  America. 
AnoogsC  these,  till  that  important  event,  civilization  was  progrvssing. 
whilst  all  the  other  tribes  of  native  inhabitants  remained  iu  their  pristine 
state  of  barbarism. 

In  this  savage  alate  were  the  natives  of  I'eru  when  Miinco  Capar,  the 
Bret  of  the  Incaa,  with  his  wife,  and  sister  Oello,  appeared  on  the  Imiiks  of 
tha  lake  Titicaca.  Ttieir  persons  were  calculated  to  inspire  admiratioa 
Bad  rofpect;  and  they  declared  theoLHelves  to  be  llko  cluldrt^n  of  the  sun, 
deputed  by  him,  in  pity  to  tlie  human  race,  to  civilize  their  manners,  and 
to  reclaim  them  from  their  barbarous  habits.  This  assertion  was  deemed 
worthy  of  credit  by  simple  savages,  and  Manco  Capac  found  a  people  wiU 
ling  to  rer^iro  his  lawb.  Having  thus  encceedeil  in  gaining  over  to  hia 
side  a  considerable  number  of  adherents,  he  journeyed  northwards,  fixing 
ilia  rot]  of  gold  iit  tlie  ground  whenever  he  stopped  ;  be  said  that  he  had 
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received  lliU  rofl  from  his  father  the  snti,  and  that  hn  was  ordered  to  huihl 
B  city  aitd  fix  his  residence  on  the  Hpui  where  the  rotl  tihould  deRcen<l  out 
of  fliglit  at  the  firsl  stroke.  On  hin  way,  the  number  of  hia  adherents  cnu- 
tinuolly  increased;  the  rale  of  Cu^iro  bein^  considered  as  an  elij^ible  place 
for  a  Kottlcment,  the  golden  rod  diHappeared, — the  foundations  of  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Nun  were  laid, — Cusro,  the  capital  of  his  new  emjnre,  was 
built, — and  virgins  of  the  ro)'ul  blood  were  appointed  to  serve  at  the  altar 
of  the  new  divinity. 

Thia  impurtant  event,  according  to  Peruvian  tradition,  took  place  in  tlie 
12th  century,  or  400  years  before  tlie  cpocJi  of  iho  contjueat.  As  the 
reigns  of  1  'i  Incas  intervened  between  the  foundation  of  tlie  empire  and 
the  arrival  of  the  i^paniards,  this  space  of  time  gives  upwards  of  33  years 
to  each  Inca ;  and  hence  some  hiHtorian«4,  thinking  tliia  mean  term  too  long 
for  12  successive  prince«,  will  have  it  tliat  the  foundation  of  llie  Peruvian 
regime  could  not  have  existed  above  210  years  before  the  conquest.  But 
if  we  consider  the  general  longevity  of  the  natives  of  Migh  Peru,  and  that 
the  cliuinte  of  Cusco  is  reinarkalily  salubrious,  there  is  no  improbability  in 
tlie  traditionary  stnt4*ment.  The  names  of  the  Inc«T4  Bra  the  following : 
1,  Manco  CapaCj  or  '  Manco  ricli  in  virtue/  the  appellation  given  him  by 
his  new  subjects,  and  assumed  as  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  Inca 
sovereigns.  2.  Sitichi  liovOj  or  *  Sinchi  the  brave/  son  of  Manco  Cap&c. 
He  extended  his  dominions  GO  miles  to  the  south  uf  Cusco.  3.  Llofjut 
Ynpanquij  who  snbdued  many  tribes,  and  extended  his  kingdom  in  many 
directions.  4.  Maiia  Capacy  son  of  the  former,  also  8ubdue<l  several  dis- 
tricte,  and  erected  many  edifices.  5.  Vapac  Yupantpti^  another  conoueror. 
6.  Inca  Roca  also  subdued  some  little  tribes  and  districts.  7.  iahufu 
Jluacac  y.  Inca  Repac,  who  with  an  army  of  30,000  wen  conquered 
many  provinces  ;  the  cliicf  of  Tucma,  or  Tucuman,  is  nald  to  have  paid 
him  homage  at  Cusco.  9.  fnca  Vrco,  deposed  after  eleven  days.  IQ. 
Pachacutic  anhdued  Jauja,  Tarmn,  and  other  provinces.  11.  Yupaiupii 
III.  carried  his  arms  to  llie  river  Manli,  in  Chili,  and  over  the  Mojin,  far 
to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  about  1450.  12,  Tupac  Yitpampti,  also  another 
conqueror.  13.  Huayna  Cnpac  subdued  as  far  as  Tumbez,  nay,  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  which  he  left  to  Atalmalpa,  and  bia  own  sceptre  to  his 
eldest  son.  14.  Inti  Cast  Unafpa,  He  fought  a  bloody  battle  witli  hia 
brother  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cusco,  but  vrna  defeated  and  made  prisoner. 
15.  Atahualpa  the  usurper,  who  reigned  at  the  time  when  Pizarro  landed 
at  Tumbez,  and  waA  treacherously  taken  prisoner  by  him  near  Caxamarca, 
and  beheaded  in  prison, — a  punishment  wliich  he  had  inflicted  on  hin  bro- 
ther and  legal  sovereign,  10,  Manco  Capac,  crowned,  with  permi^Ion  of 
llzarro,  at  Cusco.  Being  afterwards  defeated  by  the  Spaniards,  be  re- 
tired to  the  mountains,  and  died  In  1553.  17.  Saifri  Tupac  Ainaru,  the 
last  of  the  Incas.  He  resigned  the  sovereignty  to  Philip  IT-  of  Spain, 
leaving  only  one  daughter,  who  married  OncA  do  Loyala,  a  Spanish  knight, 
from  whom  are  deacendcd  the  marquises  of  Orapesa  and  Allamira. 

From  this  short  sketch  of  Peruvian  history,  it  app<*arB  that  the  monarchy 
of  the  Incos  extended  from  the  river  of  Tumbez  in  S.  lau  3"  30',  exclusive 
of  Quito,  as  far  as  the  river  Mauli,  in  S.  lat.  35",  that  is  314  degrees,  or 
nearly  1,000  geographical,  or  2,150  British  miles.  Such  an  extent  of  ter- 
ritory may  well  deserve  the  name  of  an  empire,  while  tbe  Mexican  princes 
ruled  a  country  not  one- third  of  thm  extent.  The  comparative  magnilicouct* 
of  tbe  Peruvian  princes  is  not,  therefore,  suqirising. 

Tlie  gorerument  of  the  Incta  was  a  kind  of  \,UeocI«J[^^ .    '^«>^  w^v 
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.merely  cUirnod  the  lionoars  of  divine  mission,  hut  also  those  oF  ttivine  f!e- 
Bcent, — H  cliiiiii  nevev  advanced  by  ihtj  Mexican  monarths.  TJiis  belief  of 
their  divine  descent,  sepun»d  for  the  Inras  the  unbounded  veneration  of 
i  their  subject!*.  Their  will  waa  regarded  not  merely  as  that  of  an  absolute 
princf^,  but  as  that  of  their  divinity  and  anc&Htort  tlic  Hun.  Tlie  reli|j;ion 
which  they  promulgated  wa<4,  perlmps,  the  mildest  and  most  hem^Hccnt  of 

>  sll  those  pretended  revelations  which  have  at  dilferent  tiiiiesj  and  in  ditf'er- 
'  ent  reigions,  been  palmed  upon  the  credulity  of  man.  In  these  respoct*!,  it 
'  hail  no  parallel  in  America,  and  was  a  perfect  cuntra.sl  to  the  inliuman 
\  cruolty  of  the  Mexit^au  sysleni.     Tlio  monarchy  and  ryligioii  of  the  iMexU 

>  cans  were  founded  alike  by  the  Bword ;  tliose  of  the  Incaii,  by  Huperiority 
of  wisdom.  The  captives  taken  in  battle  were  not  iniinolatetl,  an  in  Mexico, 
l>ut  iuHtrucletl  in  ttie  artif  uf  ctviH;saLion.     The  prienlhoud  wan  chieHy  con- 

I  £ne<l  to  the  Incas  and  their  colUlerat  deHcendointii.  TIip:  lii|^h  prieac  wati 
,  always  either  a  brother,  or  uncle  of  the  Inca  ;  in  oilier  provinces,  the  cliief 
f  priest  was  an  Inca,  and  the  inferior  priests  were  of  ibe  principal  fauiilies. 
Somo  authors  have  atl^rrnedr  that,  besides  the  sun,  an  intellectual  enerj^y 
I  or  soul,  tliat  anitnalctl  tbal  ^turious  luminary,  culled  I'achacamac,  was  also 
'  worshipped ;  while  oihiTH  have  conjectured,  that  by  Pochacamac,  they 
understood  the  supreme  Creator  of  all  thinij)?.  Tlie  conjecture  may  be 
I  possibly  true,  but  is  by  no  means  probable.  Such  reEned  notions  as  either 
^  that  of  a  Boni  of  the  world,  or  of  an  invi^iible,  eternal,  and  self-exiateut 
[  Being,  the  sole  Creator  of  all  tiling,  are  not  likely  to  have  existed  among 
f  the  Peruvians,  fur  they  suppose  a  process  of  mental  inL|uiry  and  abstraction 
i  not  to  he  found  but  among  nations  wtio  have  far  advanced  in  speculative 
i  science.  But  whoever,  or  whatever  this  Pachacamac  was,  nu  external 
k  worship  was  paid  to  him,  except  in  one  temple  in  a  valley  called  by  that 
name- 

I      A  number  of  select  females,  called  *  the  Virgins  of  the  sun/  were  de- 
'  Toted  to  the  service  of  the  Divinity.     These  in  Cusco,  were  all  of  the  royal 
fiamily ;  in  the  provinces,  they  were  of  ilie  noblest  families.     They  were 
;  admitteil  into  convents  at  eight  years  of  age,  where  they  lived  a  life  of 
perpetual  retirement,  and  inviolnble  virginity,  btnng  permitted  to  see  nei- 
ther man  nor  woman,  except  the  empress.     If  any  man  attempted  to  stain 
their  virgin-purity,  the  punishment  of  death  extended  not  merely  to  the 
I  offender,  but  to  the  whole  of  his  fitniily;  even  his  herds  and  tlocks  were 
I  destroyetl,  his  house  razed  to  the  foundation,  and  his  laii<ls  entirety  laid 

>  waste.  In  these  convents,  they  w^re  taught  to  spin,  tvuuve,  aud  sew. 
The  robes  worn  by  tlie  emperor  luid  his  roriHort  on  solemn  occasions,  were 
prepared  by  tlieir  hands,  wltilst  others  of  them  dressed  the  victuals  of  the 
Inca.  The  priests,  equally  witli  the  virgins,  were  devoted  to  a  life  of  per- 
petual  celibacy,  none  but  the  empress  and  her  daughter  being  permitted  to 
see  or  converse  with  them.  Tlie  Inca,  however,  might,  if  he  deemed  il 
proper,  take  any  of  the  royal  vii^ns  to  his  bed.  The  sacriBues  oil'ered  to 
the  sun  were  partly  animal,  and  partly  of  tlie  produce  uf  the  ground. 
Many  of  the  Spanish  historians  assert  that  human  sacriticeH  cunslituted  a 

r part  of  their  worship;  and  Acosta  atiirms  that  2UU  infant-victims  were 
^annually  oH'eretl  for  the  health  of  the  Inca.  But  ibese  assertions  are  flntly 
t  denied  by  De  la  Vega,  who,  though  he  admits  the  prevalence  of  human 
saci'iBceH  amongst  his  remote  and  rude  anuesiurs,  maintains  tljal  they  were 
abnlihhed  by  the  Incaa,  who  never  stained  the  altars  of  the  sun  with  human 
l}lood,  nor  conceived  that  their  l>eneficent  father  could  be  pleased  with  such 
iahurokti  rites.     Yet,  upon  the  death  of  an  Inca,  or  of  any  oilier  eminent 
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person,  a  consitlpmblo  number  of  their  domestics  were  pat  to  death,  and 
interred  round  theli'  guacas^  or  tombs,  that  they  might  appear  in  the  next 
worlil  with  the  same  dignity*  aud  be  served  with  the  same  respect.  On 
the  death  of  Huayna  Capac,  above  l^OOO  victims  tvere  doomed  to  accom- 
pany his  body  to  the  tuiiib.  i'our  great  ainiual  festivals  were  kept ;  the 
greatest  of  which  was  Bolemnizcd  at  the  summer  solstice  in  honour  of  the 
sun  and  his  descendants  the  locas.  Beaides  these,  there  were  monthly 
festivals,  chie6y  observed  by  the  priesin  within  their  temples.  A  perpetual 
fire  was  preserved  in  the  (i^reat  temple  at  Cnsco,  and  the  other  temples 
throughout  the  empire,  from  year  to  year,  nuder  the  inspection  of  tite  vir- 
gins or  nans. 

In  conse<juence  of  the  government  being  a  theocracy,  administered  by 
persons  of  supposed  divine  descent,  all  crimes  were  punished  capitally,  in- 
aamuch  as  they  were  comniitte<I  not  merely  against  the  will  of  the  Incas, 
but  oi  the  Deity.  Dut  the  dominion  uf  the  Incas,  tliou^h  the  most  abso- 
lulo  of  all  despotisms,  was  mitigated  by  its  alliance  with  religion.  Not  a 
forced,  but  a  willing  obedience  was  paid  by  a  simple  anil  uninformed  peo- 
ple lu  the  mantlates  of  him  whom  they  believed  to  be  of  divine  origin,  and 
clothi'tl  with  more  than  human  authority.  The  Inca,  conscious  that  such 
subiuii^sion  dowed  from  such  belief,  was  continually  reminded  of  a  distinc- 
don  which  prompted  him  to  imitate  that  bene6cent  power  which  he  waa 
■opposed  to  represent.  In  consequence  of  this  mutual  impression,  there 
liardly  occurs  iu  the  traditional  bititory  of  Pern  a  single  instance  of  rebel- 
lion against  the  reigning  prince,  whilst  the  annals  of  Mexico  are  Uiose  of 
blood;  aitd  among  twelve  successive  Incas  thei-e  was  not  one  tyrant. 

There  ^vas  only  one  principal  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun.  ■Thu  temple 
was  in  the  city  of  Cusco;  it  was  built  of  fi-eestone,  but  its  form  unde- 
Bcrihed.  The  riches  of  the  interior  are  said  to  have  been  immense.  The 
walls  were  incrusted  iuCemalty  with  gold;  and  of  gold  was  the  figure  of 
the  sun,  uf  great  magnitude,  covering  one  side  of  the  temple.  This  figure 
waa  round,  like  its  ong;iual,  with  rap  diverging  from  every  part  of  its 
circumference.  On  each  side  of  it  were  thrones  of  gold,  on  which  were 
placed,  iu  a  silting  posture,  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  Incas.  Its  gates 
were  of  gold  ;  and  a  coniice  of  gold,  a  yard  deep,  surrounded  the  top  of 
the  walls  on  the  outside.  In  every  part  of  the  temple,  were  exhibited,  by 
way  of  ornament,  representations  in  gold,  of  almost  every  object  with 
which  tlie  Peruvians  were  acquainted.  Besides  the^e,  were  other  rooms 
full  of  images  ;  one,  in  particular,  in  which  was  a  silver  atatao  of  the  moon, 
with  a  female  face,  seated  on  a  silver  throne.  On  each  side  of  this  image, 
were  placed,  on  silver  thrones,  tiie  bodies  of  their  deceased  queens,  em- 
balmed like  those  of  their  husbands  the  Incas,  with  such  art  tliat  they 
•eemed  alive.  To  this  image  of  the  moon,  as  sister  ami  wife  of  the  sou, 
and  mother  of  the  Incas,  the  Peruvians  aocrificed.  All  the  immense  riched 
of  tliis  celebrated  temple  were  seized  by  the  Spaniards.     Besides  tliis  chief 

'         temple,  there  were  other  four  temples  in  Cusco,  all  of  a  pyramidal  form  ; 

I         tbey  were  richly  decorated,  and  called  the  temple  of  the  moon,  the  temple 

I  of  the  stars,  the  temple  of  the  rainbow,  aud  the  temple  of  the  thunder, 
which  wore  all  accomited  servants  anil  attendants  of  the  suo,  and  were 
worehipped  with  inferior  homage*  Those  of  the  rainbow  and  the  thunder, 
were  adorned  with  gold,  the  other  two  vvitli  silver.     To  these  temples 

^^was  appended  a  large  court  for  the  priests,  where  they  were  wont  to  meet 

^^Lftnd  consult  on  religious  matters. 

^H     The  land^  throughout  the  whole  empire  were  divided  by  the  Incaa  uv^<\ 
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four  part*(  but  whetlior  nt  equa]  or  unequal  tliniensions  is  onknowii.  UMaft 
w«re  respectively  allotted  to  the  Sun,  or  tho  matnt«xuuice  of  religion ;  ihft 
■upport  of  the  poor  of  fivery  kind  ;  the  maintenance  of  «acb  family  ;  an<t 
that  of  the  Incas.  In  this  onler  was  the  land  tilled  as  well  fts  diHtnhnt«d, 
for  all  ranks  joined  tof^eiher  in  the  rulLirniion  of  endi  pait.  Tlie  produce 
wan  Iwl^ed  in  granaries;  and  distributed  thence,  uh  necessity  required^ 
accordinj:  to  the  judf^nent  of  oflicers  appointed  for  that  purpoHC.  By  thia 
stiu^ular  distribution  of  the  whole  territory,  as  welt  as  by  its  mode  of  eulti- 
Tation,  clashing  interests  were  prevented,  and  mutual  subserviency  to  each 
other* s  welfaro  was  presen'ed.  Tliiu  constituted,  the  Peruvians  resembled 
a  great  family,  the  union  of  whose  members  by  Uie  joint  concurrence  of  ■ 
common  religion  and  a  common  interest,  was  so  complete  as  to  have  no 
pamllel  in  any  country  of  the  Anieiican  continent.  Hut  though  thus 
fttrongly  cemented,  tho  inequality  of  rankh  was  fully  established  amongst 
them.  A  great  body  of  the  people,  denominstcd  Yaftacanas^  were  slavea. 
Their  garb  and  houses  were  dilferout  In  form  from  ihojte  of  the  freemen ; 
and,  like  the  TatncfHcs  of  Mexico,  ihey  were  employed  in  every  kind  of 
(tervile  and  laborious  work.  Immediately  above  these  were  the  freemen, 
but  diHtinc:uisl»ed  by  no  official  or  heretlitary  dignity.  Above  these  were 
the  Orejoncs^  a  speciw  of  nobloH,  who,  in  pencil  as  well  as  in  ivur,  filled 
tlie  chief  employments  of  the  stale.  At  the  head  of  alt  were  *t!ie  children 
of  the  sun,'  who,  by  their  extraordinary  privileges,  were  t^  much  exalted 
above  the  Orejones,  as  these  latter  were  above  the  common  people.  At 
the  time  of  tho  Spanish  conquest,  the  lowest  orders,  or  the  Yanacanas,  ot 
alaves,  joined  tlie  conquerors  for  the  sake  of  nominal  fi-eedom,  a  circona" 
stance  that  proved  very  detrimental  to  the  Peruvians. 

Agiicultare  was  better  known,  and  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  in 
Peru,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spanish  America.  Manure  and  canals  of 
irrigation  to  fertili7L'  and  water  tite  *>nil  where  it  was  barren  and  dry  were 
common  in  Peru, — a  singular  proof  of  art  and  industry,  unknown  in  other 
parts  of  America.  As  tlie  natives  were  unacquainted  with  the  plough,  a 
kind  of  hoe  or  mattock  was  employed  to  supply  the  defect.  So  honour- 
ohle  waa  the  profe^t^ion  of  agriculture,  that  the  cliildreu  of  the  .<iun  at  Cusco, 
set  an  annual  example  of  industry,  by  cultivating  a  6eld  witli  their  own 
Itands,  which  they  denominated  their  triumph  over  the  earth.  The  conac- 
quences  of  this  laudable  example  of  the  Incas,  and  anremitting  industry  of 
the  people,  was  the  unfrcquency  of  famines  in  Peru,  though  a  conntry 
mnch  less  fertile  than  Mexico,  where  these  wore  fircqnent. 

ITie  food  of  the  Peruvians  \vas  chiefly  vegetables,  of  which  they  genc- 
r«11y  made  two  meals  a-<lny,  Wing  sparing  in  their  diet.  As  intoxication 
WM  aererely  prohibited  by  the  Incan,  tliis  vice  was  by  no  means  so  preva- 
lent among  them  as  among  tho  Mexicans.  Their  ordinary  diversions  were 
uumeroofl,  but  among  them  martial  exercises  and  foot-races  lield  a  chie 
place.  The  common  people  were  forbidden  to  hunt  \  this  favourite  diver- 
sion being  reserveil  for  the  nobles.  A  giMieral  hunting-match  was  per- 
formed annually  by  order  of  tho  Incn,  to  destroy  the  wild  animals ;  bnt 
female  deer  were  allowed  to  escape,  if  not  too  old  to  have  young.  Tl»e 
tlfsh  of  tlie  slain  animals  was  divide<l  ammigst  the  people ;  as  also  the  wool 
of  the  slain  glamas,  but  that  of  tho  vicuna  was  reserved  for  the  children  of 
the  sun.  Nothing  was  accounted  so  dtsgracefid  in  Peru  an  idleness.  Fy 
llie  strict  orders  of  the  Incas,  this  vice  was  «e^-erely  prohibited  ■,  every  man, 
even  the  higlwst  raitks,  wa**  instructed  in  some  mechanical  profensiou  or 
trude ;  ajidj  as  owing  to  the  want  of  an  alphabet  in   Peru,  there  was  no 
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retdrngi  much  of  their  leisure  time  vfm  occupied  in  these  pnnuit«.  Artv 
dn  necesaary  for  dumectic  Wie  were  inanafaclured  by  ench  for  himwlf. 
No  man  was  Ity  profession  a  weaver,  a  shoemaker^  or  a  tailur,  hnt  erery 
inan  was  aUilled  in  these  arts.  Tliis  circumstance,  huu-ever  much  ic  might 
facilitate  the  exertions  of  individual  genius,  wm  certainly  detrimental  to  the 
jjerfection  of  the  art«  in  general ;  for  wherever  partirnlar  prafessions  are 
exercised  hy  particular  persons,  comparative  perfertiou  ia  soon  attained. 
In  the  mechanical  arts  tlieir  pro^i^resii  was  considerable.  Tbey  had  gold- 
smiths and  silversmitlia,  who  made  a  variety  of  articles  for  oruauiont  and 
nse.  They  had  not  anviN  of  iron,  but  xise*!  for  that  purpose  a  polished 
stone.  Tlietr  hanimers  had  no  handles  to  add  to  the  force  of  the  stroke. 
Instead  of  bellows,  long  pipes  were  used,  tlirough  which  they  blew  with 
their  mouths  into  the  fire.  When  the  article  was  sufiiciently  heated,  they 
took  it  frotii  the  fire  wiili  u  stick.  Their  foundories  were  ail  in  the  open 
air ;  they  Imving;  discovered  that  the  steam  of  metal,  wlien  cou6ned,  is  preju- 
dicial to  health.  Instead  of  iron,  copper  or  flint  was  used  in  conKtrucling 
their  hatchets.  They  had  neither  saws*  nor  planr)*,  nor  augurs  ;  nor  any 
thing  to  supply  the  place  of  nails,  except  cords.  Their  masons  used  wharp 
pebbles  or  flints  in  shaping  or  polishing  their  stones.  With  the  mechanical 
|iowers  they  were  unacquainted, — the  lever  perhaps  excepted*  Every 
thing  was  accomplished  by  the  accumulation  of  human  strength,  brute 
limals  never  having  been  used  to  ai<l  their  efforts,  'llieir  threads  were 
^Viade  of  the  sinews  of  animals,  t)ie  6hres  nf  planta,  or  the  bark  of  trees ; 
their  combs  were  thorns  set  in  tlie  aide  of  a  piece  of  cane ;  their  razon 
Were  sharp  flints ;  and  tlieir  mirrors  bumiiihfHl  copper. 

In  arithmetic,  tliev  counted  bv  strings  of  various  colours,  on  which  lliey 
made  knots.     By  this  mode,  strange  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  Peruvians 
'could  add,  aabtract,  multiply,  and  divide,  as  expeditiously  as  Europeans 
hy  the  aid  of  figures.     Tlieir  geometry  proceetled  no  farther  than  the  raea- 
suremeiit  of  t^icir  lands,  and  fixing  thn  boundaries  of  their  provinces ;  hut 
they  had  maps  of  several  parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly  one  of  the 
tcity  of  Cusco  and  its  vicinity,  which  would  not  have  disgraced  an    l:luro- 
artist.     Tlieir  aNtronomy  wan  confined  to  observations  of  the  sun, 
looD,  and  the  planet  Venus.     Tbey  ascertained  by  the  motiunH  of  Venus, 
lat  ahe  differed  from  other  stars ;  and  noted  the  change,  iiicrcaw,  and 
lecrease  of  the  moon.     They  knew  tlie  annual  revulutiona  of  the  sun,  and 
trked  the  equinoctial,  atid  the  winter  and  summer  solaticea.    The  former 
ascertained  by  certain  pillars  erected  for  the  purpose,  which  at  that 
iHod  gave  no  shadow ;  the  latter  was  ascertained  by  the  rising  and  setting 
tlie  sun  in  a  direct  line  with  a  rantre  of  towers  built  in  a  direction  pro- 
ir  for  that  purpose.     Of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  they  were  utterly 
lorant ;  as  alio  of  the  cau^ie  and  nature  of  ecJipses,  especially  those  of 
sun,  which  tliey,  in  cuuunou  nitli  many  other  ancient  nations,  ima- 
led  to  be  occasioned  by  their  sins.     Their  annual  periods  were  com- 
»ut4>d  by  solar  revolutions ;  and  by  that  of  the  moon  they  regulated  their 
lontlis,  which  were  iliWded  into  four  quarters  of  seven  days  each,  so  that 
»eir  wet'k  was  that  of  the  old  world. 
Their  poftr)'  and  their  philosophy  were  alike  super6c'ial ;  but  their  mor- 
ality, however  lame  ami  imperfect,  n-as  far  superior  to  that  of  the  other 
American  tribes.     Parental  authority  and  filial  submission  were  strongly 
^B-M^cnlcatcd  amongst  them.     Strict  subordination  prevailed  through  every 
^B|le|MUtmcnt  of  soriety,  from  the  Inca  to  the  meanest  subject.     Over  every 
^^tcn  families  was  placcil  a  decurionf  whose  busiocas  was  to  w*u\\  iX^tiw  «fa- 
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duel,  to  Boe  tliQt  tlioy  were  iiidustrioQR,  to  provide  ihem  witli  see^l  to  «otr 
their  lands,  aiid  with  nei*e«saries,  if  they  lalwured  under  a  want  of  either, 
aud  to  look  to  tlie  Hick  and  aged.  Over  every  50  families  was  placed 
another  inspector.  Orer  100  fainilien  another  wns  appointed;  and  so  on 
progressively  to  1000  families,  over  whom  was  the  highest  inspector- 
Over  all  these  was  a  national  censor,  who  examined  the  conduct  of  all 
these  inspectors  down  to  the  decunon,  who  in  their  turn  were  subjected  to 
each  other's  inspifctton.  The  chief  utBcers  of  state  were  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  national  censor.  Not  only  the  families,  hut  the  individuals 
under  each  decurion,  were  carefully  registered,  and  every  change  induced 
by  maiTiafre^t  hirthn,  or  deaths,  wus  exactly  noted ;  bo  that  the  luca  could 
in  a  very  short  time  be  informed  of  the  actual  state  and  population  of  bis 
empire.  All  thiH  minute  mechanism  and  close  inspection  proves  the  ties* 
putism  of  the  system;  but  if  tradition  is  to  ho  credited,  the  powers  of 
government  were  never  abused.  Polygamy  was  prohibited;  children  re- 
mained under  the  rai*e  of  their  parents  till  25  ;  mid  marriage  contracted 
beforo  that  period,  without  parental  consent,  was  declared  illegal.  None 
I  were  allowed  to  mnrry  out  of  their  own  tribe  ;  but  the  Inrasboing  believed 
,10  be  of  dtpino  descent,  each  reigning  prince  was  obliged  to  marry  his 
nearest  female  relation,  to  presen'e  the  purity  of  his  blood.  In  others, 
incest  was  punished  with  death  ;  as  also  adulter)',  murder,  robbery,  and 
indeed  every  crime,  all  their  punishments  being  capital.  The  rule  of  their 
morality  was  the  arbitrar)'  will  of  the  Inca,  desceudant  of  tlio  sun,  their 
chief  if  not  sole  divinity.  An  action  was  not  considerecl  good  or  bad  in 
itself,  or  in  reference  to  society,  but  simply  as  it  was  enjoined  or  prohibited 
by  the  Incas. 

But  the  chief  proofs  of  Peruvian  grandeur,  industry,  art,  and  civilization, 
are  found  in  their  public  roads,  aqueducts,  and  buihlings.  From  the  mar- 
ket-place of  Cusco,  issued  four  roads,  running  towards  the  extremities  of 
the  empire^  in  the  direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  These  running 
nortli  and  south,  were  each  1,500  miles  in  length.  One  of  these  was 
carried  along  the  sea-shore,  through  the  plains ;  and  another  along  the  liigh 
ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  still  remains  in  many  places  entire, — a  work  of 
stupendous  labour,  carrieil  over  mountains  and  valleys,  and  places  almost 
inaccessible  to  human  foot,  and  at  heights  equalling  tliat  of  Mont  Rlanc^ 
The  road  was  15  feet  broad,  paved  with  large  and  smooth  flags,  and  fenced 
with  a  bank  of  turf  on  eacli  side,  and  to  preserve,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
level  of  the  road,  the  hollows  were  filled  up,  and  eminences  levelled.  At 
proper  distances,  iambasj  or  lodging-houses,  accompanied  with  otlier  build- 
ings for  storehouses,  were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Inca  and 
his  attendants,  when  journeying  through  his  dominions.  Tliis  monument 
is  a  decisive  proof  how  far  the  Peruvians  had  advanced  in  civiliitation  be- 
yond all  other  American  tribes,  not  even  excepting  the  Mexicans,  to  whom 
public  roads  were  liardly  known.  Even  in  civilized  Europe,  it  was  long 
before  such  useful  modes  of  facilitating  communication  were  adopted.  Tlie 
Horoan  roods,  so  justly  admired  for  their  length,  solidity,  and  durability, 
and  as  monuments  of  former  power  and  high  civilization,  were  destroyed 
by  the  destructive  inroads  of  the  barbarians ;  and  at  the  time  when  the 
Spaniards  entered  Peru,  uo  European  state  conld  boast  of  any  work  of 


'  This  Unmctiw  rlrratinn,  bowfrpr,  hvi  rontrihiitrd  to  the  mippHor  prncrratlon  of  I 
the  road;  and  «»  thi*  IVniriiinT  ivn-r  unac<)Uitin(iH]  with  Iho  u*r  »t'  (]niu|;ht-sniins]i^* 
■nd  rart«  wid  CKrriag*-*,  which  wrar  out  raadk  much  luort!  rapidly  than  tho  trsa4  tOi 
Acutuu  feetf  ihU  circumstance  hii  lUio  teDd»d  to  prewrve  it  aloiMt  entire. 
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public  utility  to  Tk  compared  with  this  gp-oat  public  rofid  of  tbc  Incsfi.  As 
tlie  IVrnviuis  were  nnncquaiiitml  with  the  use  of  arche<i,  and,  from  the 
want  of  tools,  could  work  but  on  a  limited  sc-alt*  in  wood,  they  could  not 
CtMiHtnict  bridi^a  pither  of  stone  or  of  timber,  ovpr  ihow  innumerable  and 
impruttablo  t<»rront«  which  croii^eil  thoir  great  roadu :  to  supply  this  defect, 
inf^eimity  Nugi^eRt*-*!  the  devic«»  of  ropo-hridc;M,  pretty  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  the  Kanakas,  or  rope-hridgpA  constructed  by  the  natives  of  Tibet 
and  northern  Ilindonlan.  In  the  lower  plains  the  rivem  were  paused  in 
btthas^  or  floats  funiisbed  with  mast-t  and  sails,  by  means  of  which  these 
bal/as  could  not  only  go  swiftly  before  the  wind,  but  veer  about,  and  tack 
with  f^reat  celerity.  In  this,  the  Peruvians  excelled  all  the  other  Ameri- 
can tribes,  who  were  only  acquainted  with  the  oar.  As  Peru  is  a  dry  and 
sterile  region,  not  only  irrigating  canaU,  but  al»o  aqueducts  were  built,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  water,  and  to  convoy  it  from  one  place  to  another. 
Kemniii-4  of  these  aqueducts  (says  Humboldt)  are  still  found  in  the  mari- 
time part  of  IVru,  extending  from  tliree  to  four  miles.  The  Spaniards 
ilestroyed  these  solid  and  useful  works  ;  and  that  part  of  Peru  lias  since 
become  another  Persia, — a  desert  destitute  of  vepetation. 

The  solidity  of  their  slone-Htractures  was  astonishing.  Their  architec* 
tare  was  limited,  indeed,  to  tlic  wants  of  n  nation  of  mounlaineers  ;  it  had 
neither  columns,  nor  pilasters,  nor  circular  arches.  Inhabiting  a  ro**ky 
country  and  elitvated  plains  almost  destitute  of  treen,  they  were  not  led, 
like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  imitate  in  their  architecture  the  details  of 
m  construction  in  wood.  Simplicity,  symmetry,  and  solidity,  were  the 
threo  distinguishing  features  of  Peruvian  buildings.  The  teuiplo  of  C-ay 
ambo,  Uie  palaces  of  the  lucas  at  Callo  and  Cannar,  the  ruins  of  Tiaha- 
anacu  and  of  the  fortress  of  Cnsco,  are  all  proofs  of  this,  The  rains  of  the 
temple  of  the  sun  at  Cnsco,  are  formetl  of  stones  15  and  15  feet  square, 
mnd  which,  though  of  the  most  irregular  shapes  imi^nable — as  the  Peru- 
viaiis  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  hewing  them  to  a  particular  form — are 
yet  joined  so  exactly  that  not  the  least  void  is  perceptible.  Acosta  mea- 
rred  some  stones  which  were  38  feet  long,  18  feet  broad,  and  G  feet 
lick  ;  stones  of  the  same  enonnons  si^e,  were  funnd  at  llie  ruins  of  Tift- 
raanacu ;  thme  used  in  the  palace  at  Cannar  were  not  so  large,  none  ex- 
ding  eight  feet  long.  The  stones  are  still  more  remarkable  for  tho 
ity  and  variety  of  their  shapes  than  for  their  size,  and  were  for  tho 
most  part  joined  together  without  cement.  It  is  not,  however,  strictly 
true— aa  Los  been  asserted  by  RobertHOii  nnd  others — that  the  Peruvians 
wore  ignorant  of  the  propeitieu  and  use  of  mortar  :  Humboldt  and  his 
companions  recognized  cement  in  the  walls  of  Cannar,  and  in  the  three 
palaces  of  the  Inca  at  Llano  de  PuUal,  each  of  which  is  more  tlian  100 
feet  long.  Tho  walls  of  Cannar  are  of  freestone,  20  feet  high,  and,  includ- 
ing the  fortifications,  more  than  480  feet  long.  The  cement  of  these  walls, 
Bnd  the  other  buildings  at  Pullal,  is  a  mixture  of  sinnll  stones  and  argilla- 
ceous marl,  which  effenesces  with  acids,  and  is  a  true  mortar,  which 
Humboldt  detached  in  considerable  portions  with  n  knite,  hy  digging  into 
the  interrtticcs,  which  were  left  lieiween  the  parallel  layeni  of  the  stones. 
Not  only  was  this  marly  mortar  employed  in  the  great  edifices  of  Parica- 
tambo,  but  even  a  kind  of  asphaltum  or  bitumen  was  used, — a  mo<le  of 
istruclion  known  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  from  the 
(motest  antiquity.  One  great  defect  in  iheu*  buildings  ai'ow?  from  the 
mt  of  windt)ws,  all  the  light  was  from  the  doors,  so  lliat  tlie  interior  of 
!ir  buildings  was  dork  and  gloomy- 
VI.  w 
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Sach  i«  a  brief  outline  of  the  ancient  Pprnviims,  thetr  reHgloD,  ci?W' 
govornment,  manners,  cufttoms,  and  what  progr^ess  l))ey  had  made  in  th* 
mechanical  firtR,  as  far  as  can  be  dedaced  from  traditioiiaiy  recordB,  and  til* 
remains  of  ttieir  roads,  bmldu[ig;B,  and  antioniiies.  i 


CHAP.  IV.— POPULATION.  MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS. 

Thc  population  of  Peni  Proper  appears  never  to  hare  heen  great ;  and 
Bouguer  has  obverred  tlmt  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  villafrcH  are  generalljr 
SO  miles  distant  from  each  other.  In  all  the  dominions  uf  the  Incaa,  Ciuco 
waa  the  only  place  that  was  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  city  ;  the 
people  every  where  else  lived  in  detaclied  habitations  dispersed  over  the 
country,  or,  at  the  utmost,  settled  in  nmall  villages.  From  the  nature  of 
tlie  cuuutry,  its  population  never  could  liave  been  vory  ^eat.  It  is  c«r> 
tain,  that  though  the  Indian  population  have  greatly  declined  in  numbers 
aince  the  Ioks  of  their  independence,  yet  the  deelentiion  lia-s  not  Iwen  ao 
great  as  some  nutliors  have  asserted.  A  Peruvian  aoilior,  named  Fcyjoo^ 
who  wrote  in  17(>3,  affirmed  that  acronling  to  an  emunerutinn  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Pern,  made  by  the  arclihi.nhop  of  Lima,  in  1561,  there  were 
8,258|000  Indians.  Uy  an  enumeration,  made  in  1793,  by  orders  of  (ha 
•viceroy  (iil  Lemos,  the  numWr  of  Indians  did  not  exceed  GUU.OOO.  U 
the  fonuer  statement,  therel'on*,  liad  been  true,  tlte  present  native  popula* 
lion  would  not  have  amounted  to  UlSth  of  ius  former  numl»er.  The  aa- 
■erliun  o(  Feyjuo,  however,  it*  entirely  false,  for,  on  a  careful  inMpectioii  oi 
the  archiTea  of  Lima,  by  father  Cisneros,  it  has  been  discovered  that  ibia 
lappoaed  population  of  more  than  8,000,000,  reals  on  no  historical  docu- 
MM ;  and  Fe)joo  baa  since  confessed,  tliat  his  assertion  was  merely 
fennded  on  a  suppositions  calculation  from  the  enumeration  of  so  many 
ruined  towns  since  the  era  of  the  conqut^t,  which  seemed  to  him  strong 
proofs  uf  an  iniment^e  population.  As  the  examination  of  error  frequently 
leadH  to  tlie  discovery  of  truth.  Father  Cisneros  found,  un  (M>arcluii|(  tha 
archives  of  the  lOlh  century  deponited  at  Lima,  that  the  viceroy  Toletlo 
estiniat4*d,  from  an  exainimuion  which  he  made  in  pereon  of  thc  kingdom 
•f  Peru  from  Tumbex  to  C'huquisaca — which  U  uearly  the  extent  of  tha 
ywnt  republic — only  about  1,.'>00,01KI  IndiaiiH,  or  900,000  more  than 
the  ptreaenl  number.  But  as  tlio  ancient  em])ire  of  the  Incas  contained,  ia 
wWtioa  to  the  pnweul  bounds  of  the  viceroyalty,  the  kingdom  of  Quito^ 
and  great  part  of  La  Plau  and  Chili,  itH  population  was  ])ri>hably  upivards 
of  4,600,00t»  persona,  when  in  its  most  flonri^hiug  state.  The  number  of 
Creoles,  Spaniarda,  Negroes,  Molattoes,  Mestizoes,  and  Sambos,  amounlad 
in  1793,  to  476.122  persona.  Of  this  number,  the  Mestizoes  compoaed 
$40,000,  and  the  whites  130,000  persons.  This,  combineil  with  600,000 
Indiana,  gives  a  total  of  1,076,122  persona,  aa  tlte  total  population  of  lb* 
whole  viceroyalty.  But  the  oenaoa  of  1793  was  made  with  Uttle  car^ 
and  the  Indians  have  so  many  reasons  to  conceal  their  real  numhera,  that 
tlie  return!!  were  considerably  under  the  real  trutli.  Estalla,  therefore, 
catianateil  the  population  of  Peru  at  1,400,000  or  at  least  1,300,000  per* 
•ona.     The  latest  retnms  we  have  seen  suie  it  at   1,700,000. 

The  declension  of  the  Indian  population  i%  owiug,  not  merely  to  the 
inhumanity  of  the  first  conquerors  and  the  miiitakeii  policy  o(  the  Spanish 
fovantment,  but  to  many  other  causes,  as  the  labount  of  the  mines,  tha 
sa?v^es  of  imported   European  diseaaeS)  and  the  abuse  of  inUkxicatiBg 
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liqiiore.     This  laflt  circnmetance  i%  most  efficiently  destructive.     Ulloasayi 
that  Ute  use  of  spirila  U  fatal  to  nooro  indiaim  in  one  ytrnr  than  the  mine« 
arc  in  6fty.      Th«  Indians  of  tho  Sierras,  or  hif^h  coantry,  arc  so  immob 
derately  fond  of  ardent  ftpirit>i,  that  they  are  often  foand  dead  in  the  fields 
lit  break  of  dny,  from  the  debauch  of  the  precetting  nif^ht.     In   1759,  the 
government  was  obli^d  to  prohibit  entirely  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
on  account  of  an  epidemic  Jerer  then  raging  among   the  Indians,  which 
owe<l  its  destmctire  powers  in  a  great  measure  to  their  liabiis  of  dmnken- 
neas.     It  ia  diificult  to  assign  the  real  cause  or  causes  of  this  exLraordiuary 
propensity  to  this  brutish  rice.     If  we  are   to    believe  their  traditionary 
history,  it  was  unknown  to  their  ancestors  the  ancient  Peruvians  ;  and  th« 
manufactaro  or  sale  of  any  intoxicatmg  beverage,  was  strictly  forbidden  by 
the  lucas.     Those  idle  and  slothful  habita  which  they  have  contracted  since 
the  conquest,  contrasted  with  the  laboriouM  pursuits  of  their  ancefftors,  and 
a  consciouH  and  ever  proMent  Kense  of  their  fallen  and  servile  condition,  and 
ifae  impossibility  of  ever  recovering  their  pristine  importance,  may  have 
paved  the  way  for  thu  degrading  rice.      Drinking  and  gambling  are,  as  it 
is  well  known,  vice*  peculiar  to  the  savage  tribes,  where  ignorance  and 
idleness  fonn  the  predominant  feature  of  their  character.     The  measles 
and  small  pox  aUo  carry  ofTrast  numbers.     A  pestilential  fever,  in  1720, 
swept  away  the  iuhabitauu  uf  whole  villages,  and  caused  everywhere  tlie 
greatest  mortality.     Another  can»o,  which  is  continually  diminishing  the 
aboriginal  race,  and  which  must  finally  extirpate  it,  is  the  progress  of  the 
other  castes.     It  is  observed,  that  wherever  the  Indians  are  settled  along 
with  the  Spaniards,  their  numbers  decrease.      Emigrations  of  the  natives  to 
the  adjacent  vicero)'alties,  are  frequent  and  Dumeroue^  which  also  tends  t« 
iminish  their  numbers. 
The  Peruvians,  tike  the  Mexicans,  are  copper  coloured.     According  to 
Humboldt,  this  colour  is  peculiar  to  the  whole  American  races,  from  La- 
dor  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  and  climate  he  affirms  to  have  no  per- 
ptibic  influence  on  their  complexion  :  some  tribes  may  be  darker  than 
ers,  but  this  is  independent  of  climate.     Tlie  natives  nf  the  Kio  Negro 
darker  than  those  of  the  Lower  Oroonnko,  though  they  enjoy  a  niach 
ler  temperature.     Near  the  source  of  the  Oroonoko,  there  are  tribes  of 
▼ery  light  complexion,  surroanded  by  other  tiibes  much  swarthier.     The 
dians  of  Chili,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  Andes,  are  as  ilark  8s  the  in- 
itanta  of  the  plains  ;  though  the  former  are  clothed,  and   the  latter  go 
osi  naked,  and  tliose  parts  of  the  body  which  are  constantly  covered, 
as  dark  as  those  whicJi  are  always  exposed.     The  Mexicans  are  darker 
'dian  tlie  natives  of  Quito;  and  iliose   who  live  near  tlie   Rio  Gila  are 
flwartbier  than  those  of  Guatimala.     Contrary  to  the  information  obtained 
by  Volney  concerning  the  North  American   Indians,   Humboldt  maintains 
that  in  all  Spiuiisli  America  the  children  of  the  Indians  are  copper-coloured 
from  the  moment  of  their  birth;  and  the  caciques,  who  are  always  clothed, 
have  all  parts  of  their  body  of  the  same  copper  colour,  except  the  palms 
of  theii-  hands  and  the  soles  of  their  feet.     The   Perurians  generally  have 
beards  more  or  less,  though  less  than  those  of  the  Mexicans ;  there  are 
individuals,  however,  who  have  neither  hair  nor  beard.     Their  hair  is  black, 
lank,  coarse,  long,  and  shining,  and  seldom  changes  to  grey.     Unless  their 
days  are   shortened  by  intoxication,  the   Indians  are  a  long-live<l   race. 
They  suffer  less  from  wonnds  or  bmises,  and  are  less  subject  to  personal 
deformities  than  the  other  castes.     A  crooked  spine  is  not  seen  amongst 
em  ;  and  very  few  of  them  arc  squint-eyed  or  lama.     In  the  provinces 
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afflicted  with  Uiofle  gUndular  swelliiigii,  called  gtMires^  common  in  high 
Alpine  regions,  ilie  IniliaiLs  are  i-xempted  from  them,  and  eveu  ttic  Mead* 
aces  rarely  safiier  from  t}iat  malady. 

Beiiides  the  race  of  Peruvian  Intlians,  many  other  Indian  tribes  exist  oa 
the  pant  <if  the  Andes,  in  tlic  Montana  Heal,  and  on  the  Upper  Maranon 
and  its  triliulary  streams.  Tim  number  of  Indian  tribes  in  the  Monlaua 
Keal  and  Ste])pe  (»f  the  Ho]y  Sacrament,  amount  to  2a,  according  to 
Father  Girval,  of  whom  he  pretends  to  have  converte<i  4,  ilie  Panoa,  Cam* 
hot,  ChificoSf  and  Piros.  The  common  deity  of  all  lliese  tribes  is  the 
Moon ;  hut  they  dread  a  demon  cnllefl  tlie  Nugt^  whom  they  regard  as  llie 
cause  of  all  their  calamities.  Their  chief  fuod  is  the  flesh  of  beasts  and  birds. 
No  chief  is  acknowledged  by  them,  except  during  war,  when  lie  who  ia 
thoaght  Xjo  have  most  courage  and  cunning  is  elected.  But  before  he  it 
admitted  to  the  chief  command,  he  is  subjected  tu  many  cruel  proob  of  hia 
constancy  and  courage,  one  of  them  being  a  most  severe  whipping.  The 
men  wear  a  coat  of  coarse  cotton,  while  tbe  women  only  gird  their  toiat 
with  tbe  chiluudi.  Their  heaiU  nrp  adorned  with  the  brilliant  plumage  of 
birds,  but  their  bodies  and  faces  are  tatooed  with  various  culoutB.  i>ome 
tribes  are  mort^  humane  and  courteoutj ;  while  others,  as  the  Casivas  and 
CarajxichaSj  are  caimi1»al«.  The  latter,  however,  and  tlie  numerous  tribe 
of  the  ChifHxoft  are  of  su  fair  a  colour,  and  so  ample  a  Ward,  that  they 
resemble  the  Europeans.  Both  Uieac  tribes  being  situated  on  the  Pachitea 
and  its  vicinity,  between  7^  S5'  and  8*^  S.  lau  thU  singular  circuutAianoft 
defies  all  tlie  theories  of  tbe  influence  of  climate  u]>on  the  human  race. 

Among  all  the  tribes  on  this  part  of  the  genuine  Maranon,  circumcision  ia 
practised  among  tlie  men,  and  excision  among  the  women.  Polygamy  is 
general,  and  the  wives  are  often  repudiated,  bat  may  wed  otiier  hunbauda. 
Two  listers  are  frequently  married  to  the  same  husband,  and  ca|irice  alone 
reflates  their  connexions.  1*he  CarajMchas  are  asserted  by  Gin'al  (o 
be  possessed  of  unrivalled  beauty  of  face  and  form,  the  women  being  C4|aal 
to  the  Georgians  and  Circassians.  Yet  their  guttural  pronunciation  is  like 
tbe  barking  of  dogs;  and  when  tbey  speak,  they  tttrike  on  their  tbighi 
with  great  noise.  The  Capauagyas^  a  tribe  on  tlie  ATagne,  dreh.s  and  eat 
tlieir  dead,  and  thiid^  this  action  metitorious  I  They  are,  however,  said  to 
be  one  of  tlie  most  humane  triU^s.  The  women  of  the  Imlian  tribes  on  the 
Rio  Napo,  ore  said  to  be  warlike  ;  when  visited  by  Roquina^  he  found  that 
when  the  huabaiids  were  absent  hunting  or  fi.shing.  they  were  ready  to 
defend  their  liovels  and  children,  'llie  women  of  tlie  OrnagHos,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yupura,  go  wholly  naked.  The  Omaguas  inhabit  tlie  banks 
of  the  Maranon,  from  60  leagues  below  tlie  mouth  of  the  Napo,  to  II 
leagues  below  that  of  the  Vutay.  including  the  islands  in  the  river,  an  ex- 
tent of  200  leagues.  Their  settlements  were  so  numerous  in  the  time  of 
Acuna,  in  1638,  that  Teixeira  never  lost  sight  of  tbcm  all  that  distance ; 
and  for  50  league^N.  and  S.  of  tJie  Maranon,  no  otlier  settlements  were  in 
aight  of  the  banks,  such  was  their  superiority.  The  name  Omaguas  signi* 
fies  *  Flat  heads,'  from  a  custom  once  common  with  lliem  of  confining  tbe 
forehead  and  occiput  of  their  infants  between  two  boards,  to  make  tliem 
perfectly  fiat,  in  order  to  resemble  tlie  full  moon,  which  is  their  standard  of 
beauty  for  the  human  face;  the  skull  couKequenOy  grows  out  at  the  sides, 
and  is  more  like  an  ill  formed  mitre  than  a  liead.  litis  deformity  of  skull 
is,  however,  concealed  in  tbe  females,  by  tlie  extraordinary  quantity  of  their 
hair.  The  preasing  boards  ore  at  present  disused,  and  tlie  skull  is  moulded 
by  squeezing  it  with  their  hands.     In  cousequeace  of  tliis  distortion,  tbey 
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mre  alm<Mt  witliont  tlie  fsculty  of  memory,  tliough  in  other  reMpotiB  the 
most  docile,  civilize*!,  and  rational  na\'aircfi  on  the  Maranon.     They  were 
Iftttily  taught  hy  Kequena  to  make   brend   of  the   uuca.     The   Chiagiias, 
KDolher  tribe  on  thn  Yapurn^  are  rannihals,  and  relurii  fmrn  war  witti  the 
hearts  of  tlieir  onemio-i  fastened  round  their  neck**.     They  eren  suit  human 
flefth,  atid  re^rd  it  m  a  tnost  savoury  repast.     The  Casibos^  on  tfie  I'nchi- 
tea  and  tlie  Mayro^  are  also  anthropophagi  or  cannihal-s ;  and  do  not  hesi- 
tate, under  tlie  presHure  of  famine,  to  kill  one  another  by  surprise.     Of  the 
Su])ebost  8omc  ore  remarkably  fair  ;  and  they  use  a  neat  <lress  in  the  form 
of  a  tunic.     The    Yurcs  on  the  Putumayo  or  Iza  Parana^  are  noted  for' 
their  skill  in  poisons.     The  Iquttox^  on  the  Nanay,  are  dexterous  at  the 
lanc« ;  and  are  the  only  tribe  which  minres  rade  Htatnea   of  qundrnpedH, 
binl*!,  and  roptilea.     The  Jmachucas,  on   the   Abujay,    wliich  joinii   the 
Maranon  from  the  enflt,  and  by  which  tlie   Portuc:uc8o  might  enter  the 
Steppe  of  tlie  II(dy  Sacrament,  are  larpe  of  stature  and  corpulent.      They 
are  always  engaii^il  in  war,  and  do  not  believe  that  tliere  are  any  nations 
in  the  world,  except  those  on  the  Maranon  and    Ahujay.     TIm^  Sehltof, 
CocfWKis,  and  Matftins  tribes,  are  situated  towards  the  mouth  of  the  GuaU 
laga,  and  on  those  of  the  Tun^ra^fua.     Hie  Voniboi  will   take  a  whole 
year  to  hollow  out  a  canoe  from  one  tree,   15  or  t?0  yanls  in  leni^lh,  and 
from  5  lo  7  quarters  broad,  which  is  accomptiisbed  hy  the  means  of  sharp 
stones  and  fire.     These,  with  a  number  of  other  tribes  on  tlie  Apuriniac  or 
Ucayale,  before  it  \9  joined  by  the  Tunguniirua,  flatten  the  heads  of  their 
infants,  in  unter,  like  the  OmaguaSt  to  resemble  the  fall  mooiu     The  iprla 
go  entirely  naked,  while  the  married  women  wear  u  blight  rincttuc  ;  but 
amon^  many  other  tribes,  complete  nakedness  is  unirersak     Tbey  seem  to 
believe  in  one  ^1,  of  a  human  form,  who  retired  to  heaven  after  making 
the  earth  ;  but  do  not  venture  to  adore  him^  except  durin^^  earthquakes, 
which  they  Iwlieve  to  proceed  from  the  footsteps  of  their  god.  who  visits 
the  earth  in  order  to  see  how  many  exist.     They  also  believe  in  an  evil 
apirit,  of  whom  the  most  sagacious,  for  the  sake  of  emolument,   daro  to 
declare  thenii«i>lve6  the  priests,  and  regulate  in  his  name,  amours,  intrigues, 
health  and  sickneifs,  aiul  their  Uttle  warlike  campaigns.     Tbey  also  believe 
in  another  life,  and  imagine  that  thundei-s  are  the  battles  of  that  distant 
worhL     Some  liHlieve  in  transmigration,  and  suppose  that  the  souls  of  their 
chiefs  animate  ti^ei-s  and  monkeys.     The  tlead  are  disinterred  after  a  cur- 
tain pcrloil,  and  the  hones  washed  and  preserved  ;  but  some  tri1>es  cat  tlie 
flesh  of  their  dead.      Resides  the  chase  and  Bathing  as  means  of  subsistence, 
they  cultivate  a  few  herbs,  particularly  the  yuca,  with  which  they  make 
maznkK     In  order  to  cultivate  the  yuca,  they  cut  down  tlie  trees  witlistono 
axes ;  and  Father  Girral  brought  one  from  Manoa,   uiadu  of  tlic   atone 
called  by  the  Spaniards  fly's  wing  ;  but  they  have  also  axes   of  copper. 
As  to  the  respective  numbers  of  these  tribes,  we  have  no  account  whatever. 
^u  I*     State  of  Soviet^,  Planners,  and  Cuttoms.]   The  elate  of  society,  and  the 
|H  character  of  the  Creoles,  U  here  much  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  Spanish 
"       ^America,  The  Indians  of  Peru  occupy  tlie  same  place  ui  the  scale  of  society 
aa  in  Mexico.  They  are  d(«cribe<l  by  Humboldt  and  Estalla  in  very  ditVerent 
colours  from  those  useil  by  Uaynal.   Kotzebue,  and   Marmontel.     Tliey 
are  in  the  same  fallen  and  degnuled  state  as  the  Azt4>c9  of  Mexico  ;  and 
their  fate  is  a  striking  proof  of  tlie  moral  influence  of  social  situation  over 

kthe  human  mind.  There  Ls  not  a  class  of  men  under  Uie  sun  better  fenc4>d 
ivith  a  host  of  protecting  laws  against  the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  tlieir 
nlars,  than  the  Indians  of  Spam&h  America ;  and  yet,  iu  spite  uf  tactx 
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le^latire  enactmenU  in  their  favour,  none  Tiave  Buffered  more  teverelv 
from  rapacity  and  oppression,  and  nuwhore  liave  the  ronquprcd  so  much 
degenerated.  Placed  by  these  very  laAvs  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupilage, 
the  Indians  can  never  improve ;  excluded  frum  all  intercoureu  wiiJi  Strang- 
era,  and  Uviiif;^  under  their  own  caciquen,  as  a  separate  race,  their  intellects 
are  never  erdightened,  and  their  ij,morance  is  perpetuated  ;  the  very  inulti" 
plicity  of  the  laws  iu  their  favour,  has  produci^d  a  oorrcspondinf^  busy 
interference  of  prieste  and  magii^trates  in  their  concerns,  who  are  thus  eu- 
abledf  on  pretext  of  serving,  deeply  to  injure  them.  Ilieir  privileges  excilti 
the  enry  and  hatred  of  the  oilier  cartes,  and  alienate  tbeni  from  them  ;  and 
tiiey  aru  plundered  and  despised  by  the  mixed  races,  and  even  by  the 
negroes.  Their  rapacitica  are  said  to  be  very  limited,  and  they  pos8«*sa 
little  or  no  variety  of  character,  lliey  are  melancholy,  from  temperament ; 
timid  and  dastardly,  from  oppression  ;  cowardly  in  moments  of  danger ; 
aavage  and  cruel  after  victory;  and  severe  and  inexorable  in  the  exercise 
of  authority.  Tliey  stand  greatly  in  awe  of  the  Spaniards,  and  are  docUe 
and  obedient  to  their  commands,  hut  secretly  hate  them  and  shun  their 
society,  and  only  dislike  them  less  than  tliey  do  the  r^Iulattoes  and  Ne- 
groes. They  are  distrustful  in  their  temper,  and  suspect  every  one  who 
does  them  a  kindness  of  a  design  to  impose  upon  them  ;  they  are  stout 
and  robust ;  capable  of  eudming  labour,  but  lazy,  dirty,  and  improvident. 
Their  habitations  are  miserable  hovels,  destitute  of  all  conveniences^  and 
disgustingly  filthy.  Their  divsa  is  poor  and  mean,  and  their  food  coarse 
and  scanty.  Their  propensity  to  spirituous  liquors  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. Their  religion  is  still  tainte<l  with  that  of  tlieir  forefathers;  but 
they  are  great  observers  of  the  external  rites  and  ceremoniee  of  the  Uom- 
ish  church,  and  spend  large  sums  of  money  in  roasbCH  and  procesHiona,  a 
species  of  profusion  on  which  they  are  naturally  encouraged  by  the  priests. 
From  this  view  of  their  present  state,  it  is  clear  tliat,  though  the  most  nu- 
nserons  caste,  they  are  utterly  unfit  to  be  the  governing  party.  Specula- 
tists  who  recommended  the  invasion  of  Mpanish  America,  in  order  to 
•mancipato  the  native  race,  were  utterly  ignorant  of  their  true  chai-acter  and 
reel  situation. 

11ie  constitution  of  society,  with  the  different  modifications  of  dispositioa 
and  temper,  and  the  manners,  customs,  habits,  and  views,  peculiar  to  each 
grade  of  the  Peruvian  population,  ore  so  similar  to  ihrne  already  described 
under  preceding  articles,  that  there  is  no  need  of  entering  any  fnithor  into 
the  subject.  The  only  remarkable  diflerence  lies  iu  this,  that  the  inequal* 
ity  of  fortune,  so  rx)nspicuous  in  Mexico,  is  not  nearly  so  great  in  I'enif 
and  especially  at  Lima.  There,  an  annual  income  of  bO,OOU  francs,  or 
j£S,333  sterling,  is  very  uncommon  ;  and  Humboldt  says,  that  he  knew  o£ 
no  Peravian  family  who  possessed  a  clear  aiid  Axed  revenue  of  130,000 
fnncSf  or  £5,417  sterling,  annually. 

Religion  and  LiierttiureS]  lite  nilinfi;  religion  of  Peru  is  the  Roman 
Catholic.  The  archbishop  of  Lima  is  head  of  the  Peruvian  spiritual  coTr 
poration,  having  under  him  four  saflragans,  namely,  the  bislH>ps  of  Are- 
qiiipa,  Truxillo,  Cusco,  and  Guamanga.  Besides  the  diapters  of  these 
bishopries^  there  were  557  cnratea  of  tlic  royal  preseut&tion  under  the  old 
regime. 

HesideH  the  regular  clergy,  there  are,  as  in  other  parts  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, missionaries  appointed  for  tcacliing  and  converting  the  savage  tribes 
to  tlie  east  of  Peru,  'litis  charge  was,  till  very  lately,  intrusted  to  the 
Jesuite^— tbd  most  politic,  persevering,  and  ^buiousi  as  well  as  the  be^t 
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tnftinned  o(  all  the  Cotbolic  orders.  Upon  tlie  diasolntion  of  tliat  body, 
riie  rimrgo  of  converting  and  ciriltzin^  the  Indians  fell  into  the  hauils  of 
the  Kronciftcans  of  Lima.  It  is  to  the  iniaeionariM  entirely  that  vro  are 
■idebteU  for  any  information  that  wq  poausa  of  the  refrioas  to  tlie  east  of 
Ae  Andea ;  and  it  was  certainty  a  work  of  inunenae  difficulty  and  dangera 
to  cruM  their  diiferefit  range:**  exposed  to  privatioa'^  and  death  amoajB;  tlie 
radci  and  ferocioiLs  tribes  of  the  Maranon  and  its  tribotary  streams.  I'heee 
nutMiona  were  began  in  1688  ;  and  so  iodefatigable  were  the  Jesuits  in 
their  endeavoum  to  reclaim  and  convert  the  aarageti.  that,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  18th  ('entur\\  besides  Borja  on  the  Tunguraj^na  and  its  de- 
pendencies— which  was  their  chief  missionary  station — they  had  39  towns, 
founded  mostly  by  their  own  labour  and  charge.  18  mUsiunaries>  aod 
2G,000  converts  ;  and  were  ou  tenn?  of  amity  witlt  different  large  aad 
populous  tribes.  There  are  a  nuu)t>er  of  passes  in  the  Andes  to  these 
missionary  slationa,  denominated  the  missionary  passes,  from  their  disco- 
verers tlie  Jetioits ;  they  are  very  difficult  of  ascent,  as  the  west-em  side  ot 
the  eastern  ridge  of  tlie  Andes  is  extremely  abrupt,  and  full  of  precipices 
and  morasses  of  melte<l  snow,  so  as  to  form  a  strong  bulwark  between 
Peru  and  the  aarages  to  the  E.  The  destruction  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
•■everal  insurrections  among  the  Indians,  proved  almost  ruinous  to  the  cauM 
cf  the  missions.  The  rebellion  of  Juan  Sanchez,  called  Atahualpa,  who 
pretended  to  be  descended  from  the  Incas,  in  174<2,  occasioned  the  utter 
destrucllon  of  many  missionarj'  stations  to  the  east  of  Tarraa,  Huamalies, 
and  Caxamarquillo.  In  17.'>4,  the  missionaries  resnmed  their  care.^  in  the 
district  between  Caxamarquillo  or  Pataz,  and  the  Guallaga,  or  port  of  the 
Montana  Real.  This  ridge  liaviog  been  parsed  at  different  times,  the  rirer 
Manoa  was  disclosed  in  1737.  The  new  missions  were  scarcely  established 
•on  the  Maima,  when  it  waij  discurereil  from  an  old  map  preserved  in  tlie 
n^ligious  college  of  Ocopa,  that  by  the  route  of  Pozuzo,  and  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Mayro,  a  navigation  was  opened  to  the  Pnchiteat  and 
thence  to  the  Ucayale  or  Maranon  and  Manoa ;  but  when  these  missiooa 
;irere  explored  in  1767,  it  was  found  that  alt  the  preachers  had  been  slain 
liy  the  Chipeos,  who  luul  returned  to  their  former  idolatry.  Missionary 
pJ>oiirs  were,  however,  again  renewe<l  in  this  quarter ;  and  with  so  great 
^socccMi,  that  in  1788,  there  were  103  missionary  stations  to  the  east  of  the 
Andea.  In  1791,  the  viceroy  of  Peru  received  a  special  order  to  extend 
■nd  aecnre  tlie  labours  of  the  missionaries  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
Vravels  and  voyages  of  Fathers  Sobreviola  and  Girval  were  executed,  which 
kave  thrown  so  much  new  light  on  the  g»H)graphy  of  the  Upper  Maranon 

d  the  tracts  watered  by  its  streams.  The  president  of  tlie  mission;}  has 
residence  at  the  Lake  of  the  Great  Cocama,  near  the  confluence  of  tlie 
Ctudlaga  and  Tunguragua.     The  settlement  is  on  an  elevated  spot  on  the 

rdera  of  llie  Lake  Hevi ;  here  also  resides  a  lieuteuant-govemor.  The 
bcr  of  converted  Indians  in  its  vicinity,  in  1791,  was  8,893  ;  with  19 
borates,  and  a  superior  of  the  mitutious.  The  curates  hare  each  200  dol- 
aimually.  and  the  superior  333,  paid  at  tlie  treasury  of  Quito,  and 
chiefly  remitted  in  effects  ;  the  Indian  sor^'ants  hunt  and  fi*»h,  and  labour 
little  fields  of  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar  canes.  The  lieutenaut-govemor,  who 
resides  at  the  settlement,  is  assiste<i  in  ciWl  matters  by  a  cacique  of  the 

arnaa.     Boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old  are,  with  pleasing  assiduity, 

ed  to  the  magistracy.  Iteing  annual  inspectors  of  the  conduct  of  their 

es,  and  correcting  small  offences ;  crimeft,  which  are  very  rare,  are 

fetported  to  the  judges  by  the  youthful  inapcctors.     The  courage  aud  t.^ 
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of  the  nuKHioDariea  in  tlius  ha/ardiug  tlieir  lires*  after  repeated  marders  of 
their  prwleceflsors  nnd  brelltren  by  the  aavagest  arc  desorviiuif  of  all  pniiHe. 
Occupied  ia  teacliing  them  the  aria  and  comforts  of  life,  and  to  obtain  a 
decent  and  innocent  sustenance,  wbatcver  a  ProteRlaiit  may  iliink  of  their 
re1ig:ion,  be  cannot  deny  tbo  applause  due  to  their  fortitude  and  beneficence. 
The  lan^uag^c  of  tlie  ruling  people  in  Pern  was  rnlled  the  Qucchita ;  and 
is  still  cuUivatefl  by  tlie  Spaniith  clei^y  as  indiHptiUHable  in  the  evangulation 
of  iJie  nalires.  The  souudu  i,  rf,  /  g,  r,  are  wanting ;  but  wrheii  the 
Spanish  grammarians  add  the  x  and  :r,  they  forget  that  their  own  J*  is  an 
h  or  *A,  and  their  z  is  equally  expressed  by  .v  or  c.  The  grammar  of 
this  language,  and  it  w&s  ftai<l  that  of  the  TehueU  or  Patngon<),  \h  nearly  as 
Toricgaied  and  artificial  as  that  of  the  (irccks,  hence  our  wontler  ut  the 
refinement  of  tlie  Sansciil  may  perhaps  sufl'er  conHtdcrable  abatement.  The 
Quechna  is  said  to  have  been  a  new  langua^^  establUhed  by  the  Incai. 
Tile  uiuventiiy  of  St  Mark,  founded  at  Lima  in  1676,  U  the  only  seat  of 
UttiTsture  in  Peru. 


CHAP.  VI.— GOVERNMENT— REVENUE  AND  COMMERCE. 

This  country  has  adopted  a  federal  constitution,  nearly  similar  to  that  oT 
Colombia.  Its  army  amounts  to  7,500  men  ;  and  iia  navy  ia  composed  of 
one  ship  of  the  Hue,  one  frigate,  and  five  small  vesscU. 

lieiyetine,^  The  revenue  arises  chiefly  from  the  annual  coinage  at  Limn, 
and  the  duties  on  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domeiitic.  It  is  impos-sihle 
to  state  with  precision  the  amount  of  revenue,  whetlicr  gross  or  net.  The 
former  was  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  i,0(>0,000  dollars,  or  £900,000 
sterling  annually;  and  the  latter  at  1,000,000  <loUar8,  or  JC22.5,000  ster- 
ling annually ;  so  that,  by  this  ebtimate,  three-fourtha  of  the  whole  reveane 
were  consumed  in  the  expenses  of  the  administration. 

Commerce.^  Peru  tratles  with  Europe,  the  East  Indies,  coastwise  with 
Mexico,  Gualimala,  and  Chili,  and  overland  tvith  the  provinces  of  i>io  de 
)a  Plata,  including  Buenos  Ayres,  &c.  its  exports  are  chiefly  gohl  sad 
silver,  wine  and  brandy,  sugar,  Jesuit's  bark,  salt,  the  fine  wool  of  the 
vicunna^  or  sheep  of  die  Andes,  which  is  maimfactured  into  beaotiful 
shawls,  coarse  woollens,  and  other  manufactures  of  little  value.  It  receives 
in  return  Euro|»ean  goods,  live  stock,  provisions,  tallow,  cacao,  Paraguay 
tea,  4*oca  leaf,  indigo,  limber,  cordage,  pitch,  copper,  and  iron.  lu*  com- 
merce ranges  un<ler  three  heads:  tluit  by  land,  with  the  Uto  de  la  Pl&tft 
provinces ;  that  by  st'n  with  the  other  colonies ;  and  that  with  Europe. 

The  exports  of  Peru  to  Potosi  and  ihi^  other  provinces  of  the  Uio  Plata, 
are  valued  by  Estalla  at  more  tlian  2,000,000  dollars,  or  £4-5t>,000  ster- 
ling annually,  and  the  imports  at  800,000  doUai-s,  or  £180,000  sterling 
aunuolly;  so  that  the  balance  in  favour  of  Peru  is  1,200,000  dollars, 
or  £270,000  sterling,  independent  of  the  profiis  ou  the  cairiage  of  the 
goods,  which  belongs  also  to  Pern,  as  the  carriers  are  Peruvians.  Cusco 
,  and  Arequipa  arc  the  centre  through  which  this  trade  passes.  The  chief 
exports  to  the  Plata,  are  brandy,  wine,  marie,  sugar,  pimento,  indigo,  and 
woollens  ;  the  brnmly  alone,  araounti  nearly  to  a  million  of  dollars,  or 
£225,000  sterling;  the  woollens — which  aie  next  in  value — are  chiefly 
made  in  Peru,  but  part  of  them  are  brought  from  Quito.  A  great  part  of 
the  woollens  are  maimfactured  at  Lambayeque,  where  the  Indians  have 
applied  themselves  so  assiduously  to  agiiculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
mtrct,  as  greatly  to  surpass  the  SpanianU ;  and  as  the  produce  of  their 
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fannfl  and  miunifscturing  inda^try.  is  free  from  the  aicnbAla  mmI  all  other 
taxesi  they  liare  adrantages  over  the  other  castes,  of  which  they  waniooly 
imlustry  and  ability  to  makti  a  proper  nne.  The  prorinces  of  the  Rio  Piatt 
used  foriiiprly  to  take  woollens  to  a  large  amuant  fruni  Quito,  bat  it  it 
now  found  more  oconomical  to  procure  iheni  from  Enrope  by  the  way  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  iudigo  exportid  from  P«ro,  is  prerioualy  iuportcd 
from  Gnatimala.  The  chief  impurts  ironi  the  Kio  Hhita,  are  mules,  sheep, 
hamsf  tallow,  wool,  coca  leaf,  l*arag;uay  tea,  and  a  sniall  quantity  of  tin 
from  Omro  ;  20,000  mules  are  annoally  imported  from  Tucumau,  fur  the 
•errice  of  the  mines.  The  commerce  uf  Peru  by  sea  with  tiie  other  Span- 
ish coloaiat,  iB  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  port  of  Callao,  and  tliose  of  Arica, 
Payta,  &c.  The  amount  of  this  cotunierce  with  Chili,  Guayaquil,  Pbnama, 
and  GuatimaU,  for  the  years  1785^  1786,  1787,  1788,  1789,  presents  an 
annual  arerage  of  £465,034  ISs,  of  importe  ;  exports,  £381,324  6^.  btU; 
balance  against  Peru,  £8^.700. 

Forty-one  ve«sel«,  of  different  Aiees  and  kintU,  were  formerly  employed 
in  this  trade ;  and  all  of  them,  except  three,  bel(Hige<l  to  Peru ;  ttieir  coin- 
binod  tonnage  amounted  to  351,500  cwt^  and  they  wore  manned  by  1,460 
seamen.  The  cliief  exports  to  Chili,  arc  European  |food»  (previously  im- 
ported at  Callao),  su^ar,  coarHA  woollens  made  in  Peru,  indigo  Uam 
Gnatimala,  salt,  cotton,  pita  j'am,  and  some  other  trifling  articles.  The 
imjwrts  are  chiefly  wheat,  copper,  negroes,  latlow,  wme,  Paraguay  tea,' 
salt  meat,  timber,  cordage,  and  leather.  Three- fourths  of  the  exports  to 
Guayaquil  consist  of  European  goo6n  ;  and  the  remainder,  of  flour,  brandy, 
and  copper.  'i1ie  imports  are  chiefly  cacao  and  timber,  lliere  is  also 
imported  into  Peru,  on  the  account  of  g^OTemment,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  tobacco,  the  produce  of  (luayaqnil,  whicli  is  afterwards  re-exported  to 
Chili,  but  this  is  not  included  in  the  prece^linc:  statement.  The  trade  of 
Panama  \m»  decreased  since  the  middle  of  the  lant  century,  and  is  now 
reduced  almost  to  nothin*^.  The  exports  to  Panama  arc  coarse  woollens, 
•agar,  flour,  and  branily ;  attd  the  ouly  retum«)  are  a  small  importation  of 
emcao  and  timber,  and  the  remnants  of  a  slave  trade,  daily  diminisfainp. 
Tlie  wines  and  brandies  of  Pern  might  be  exporteil  witli  ad^-antage  to  San 
Bias,  for  the  consumption  of  Sonora,  Cinaloa,  and  California. 

The  commerce  with  the  mother-country  was  carried  on  by  Porto  Bell* 
and  Panama,  till  1748,  when  register-ships  were  substituted  for  palloons; 
and  the  passage  by  Cape  Horn,  for  tlie  circuitous  route  formerly  in  use 
"Die  doubling  of  Cape  Horn,  formerly  so  much  dreaded  by  navigalora,  has 
become,  in  the  progress  of  narigation,  of  tittle  difficulty  or  danger 
•«»w>  to  small  vessels  of  the  United  Sutes  of  America.  When  llie  circui- 
ronte  of  Porto  Bello  and  Panama  was  abandoned,  the  first  Spanish 
•ssels  which  sailed  by  Cape  Horn  were  instired  at  20  per  cent,  of  their 
ilue;  but  the  vrssels  which  now  perform  this  royage,  were  Utterly  in- 
Faured  against  ppa-risk,  at  Cadiz,  for  2  per  cenu  Still  the  trade  wan  clogged 
fettered  with  much  U!tele«i  expense  and  unnec«saary  delay,  and  sub- 
•ted  to  an  arbitrary  license.  grante<I  or  withheld,  or  burdened  with  r«atlic- 
just  as  it  suited  the  whim  or  interest  uf  the  miiiiater.     llieae  regi»- 

Thr  snide  oftes,  which  is  imported  from  Paraf^Mj',  U  not  th«  China  tm,  hut  U 
ifbsed  \n  ihs  mmr  msnnpr,  uid  ii  in  h  Kcnend  usr  thrre  s«  th*  China  tM  in  in  Oieat 
tritKin.  In  mch  univcnol  rniueit  Is  this  rrireahinnit  kmong  thr  natim,  Ihat  it  U 
kid  the  niinr-»  nnild  not  br  »-ork^(l  without  it.  Ii»  w-rulliir  propifnin  an*  not  knomi 
I  ihU  ciMHitrv  ;  Itiil  rpi  thr  int^ivoun*-  iiirreawv  It  will  no  doubt  he  impvrtpd.  and  may, 
ic  U  fuiind  n^usUy  acccpubU  to  the  jjeufc*!  u»l«  her*  at  in  South  America,  ^on  a 
TimI  tu  the  China  tci. 
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ter-fthips  continued  to  be  employed  till  1778,  when  the  svBtem  of  compa' 
ratire  frva*  trade  was  commenced.  The  resalt  of  this  system  U'a§  highly 
favuunihb  tu  Peru ;  industry  received  a  new  impulse,  the  value  of  the 
imports  tiirreaBpd,  and  the  produce  of  the  mineft  nearly  doubled.  From 
1714  to  1739,  the  whole  exports  of  Peru  to  Europe,  by  the  galleons, 
areraged  2,125*000  dollars,  or  .£-178,125  sterling.  The  annual  average 
by  the  register-ahips,  from  1746  to  1778,  was  4,260,479  dollars,  or 
£958,607  1  J.  6rf.  From  1785  to  1794,  since  the  establi'ihmeut  of  free 
tmde,  6,686,884  dollara,  or  £1,504,5  itt  17*.  Gti.  From  1785  to  1789, 
the  whole  exports  from  Cadiz  to  Lima,  including  Spanish  and  foreign 
produce,  amounted  in  value,  with  the  addition  of  22  per  cent  dutv.  to 
32,397,453.53;  dollars,  or  £7,289,426  9j.  sterling,  averaging  6,476,*490| 
dollars,  or  £1,456,885  5j.  sterling.  Tlie  value  of  the  above  exports  at 
Lima,  including  22  per  cent,  to  bring  the  official  value  to  the  market  price 
at  CadtK,  waA  42,099,313. 6f  dollars,  or  £9,465,594  \9x.  sterling,  being 
9,701,860  dollars,  or  £2,182,918  IOjt.  eterting  more  than  the  price  at 
Cadiz.  The  (juantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  coin  and  huttion,  exported  from 
Lima,  from  1785  to  1789,  was  27,86 1, 700.3 J  dollars,  and  the  oilier  pro- 
ducts  3,624,656.7  dollars:  total,  31,486,357.35  dollars,  or  £7,084,429 
\7s.  OJrf.,  or  6,297,271.2.6  dollars,  or  £1,416,885  16.v.  6(/.  sterling  annu- 
ally. Of  tliet>e  exports,  the  precious  metals  averaged  5,572,340  dollara, 
or  £1,253,768  10«.  sterling  annually.  The  value  of  these  cxporta  at 
Cadiz,  was  35,979,399.6^  dollars,  or  4,493,042  dollars  more  than  at 
Lima ;  so  that  the  balance  of  exports  and  imports  during  these  6ve  yearsy 
was  5,208,818  dollars,  or  £1,171,983  10.r.  agaiiut  Peru. 

TliB  oHicial  account««  of  tbe  Peruvian  commerce  for  1825  valued  the 
total  importations  of  that  year  at  15,541,750  francs.  Owing  to  the 
diversity  of  the  cluuates  in  the  Vice-royalty  of  Peiii,  all  kinds  of  European 
manufactured  goods  tind  a  ready  sale ;  tliotfe  from  Kuglaud  are  mostly 
preferred  to  any  other :  indeed  niany  can  only  be  procured  from  that  coun- 
try ;  and  the  supplying  of  those  by  Great  Uritain  to  a  population  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  people,  must  be  considered  a  means  of  extending  her 
comrot?rce,  and  the  decided  preference  given  to  them  must  be  highly  flattering 
as  well  as  bcnetioial  to  tlie  Driiisli  nation.  "  On  entering  a  huuxe  in  Lima,  or 
in  any  other  part  of  Peru  that  I  visited,"  says  Stevenson, '^almost  every 
object  reminded  me  of  Englaiul ;  the  windows  were  glazed  with  English 
glass — the  brass  furniture  and  ornaments  ou  the  conmiodes,  tables,  8(c 
were  English — the  chintz  or  dimity  hangings,  the  linen  and  cotton  dresaes 
uf  tlie  females,  and  the  cloth  coats,  cloaks,  i^ic  of  the  men,  weie  all  Eng- 
lish: — the  tables  were  covered  either  with  plate  or  English  eanheuware, 
and  Englitfh  gla&s,  knives,  forks,  &c;  and  even  the  kitchen  utenslU,  if  of 
iron,  were  English ;  in  Hue.  witli  very  few  exceptions,  all  was  either  of 
English  or  South  American  manufacture.  Coarse  cottons,  nankeens,  and 
a  few  other  articles  were  supplied  hy  the  Philippine  company.  Spain  »ent 
iiome  iron,  broad  clotli,  Bar(%lona  prints,  linen,  writing  jiaper,  silks,  and 
onlinary  earthenware.  From  tlie  Italians  they  bad  silks  and  velvets  ;  from 
the  I'^rench,  linens,  lace,  silks,  and  broad  cloih  ;  from  Germany,  liueni 
(platillos),  common  cutlery,  and  glass,  every  tiling  else  either  English  or 
home  manufacture.  1  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  Uiat  goods  of  a  superior 
quality  alwa)*B  meet  with  early  puiThaaerB,  Wcause  those  who  can  afford 
to  buy  foreigti  goods  always  inquire  for  the  best ;  and  the  more  modem 
and  faaliiunHble  the  goods  are,  the  belter  and  the  quicker  is  the  sale.  Tliick 
broad  clotlis,  iu  imitation  of  tbe  Spanith  San  Femandu  cloth,  ore  beat  for 


the  interior;  and  t>ie  thin  cloth,  in  imitation  of  the  French  Bcdan  cloth,  ii 
most  suiiuble  fur  Lima.  Th«  Manchester  broad  flannels,  either  twilled  or 
plain,  with  a  lon^  nap,  dark  and  li^zht  hlue,  crimson  and  pink,  bright  green. 
Dale  yellow,  brown,  white,  and  any  shades  or  half  culoura,  are  very  saleable 
commo<lities,  either  on  the  coast  or  in  the  interior.  Kerseymeres,  cords, 
and  velveteens ;  Irish  linens  and  common  lawns  cut  into  pieces  of  eight 
yards  each,  in  imitation  of  the  French  bretagnes  and  estopillas ;  coam 
linen  in  pieces  of  about  thirty  yards,  imitating  the  German  platillas;  and 
fine  Scotch  cambrics,  as  well  as  table  lineu,  sheeting,  &e.,  meet  a  great 
demand.  All  kinils  of  cotton  goods,  particularly  stockinfrtt  nmslinH,  nnd 
fashionable  prints  of  delicate  colours;  also  dark  blue  printn  with  small 
white  sprigs,  Ikc^  which  are  used  for  moamiog  by  every  class,  are  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  poor;  besides  dimities,  jeann,  and  white  quilts  (Mar- 
seille!*), which  are  all  very  saleable  aiticles.  Silks,  doinosk  (crimson ). 
ribbons,  particularly  narrow,  and  good  velvets  (black),  are  in  great  demand. 
Glass  and  earthenware,  all  kinds  of  hardware  and  cutlery  (few  furka), 
mecbauics'  touls,  large  hammers  and  wedges  fur  the  miners,  spades,  shu* 
▼els,  pick-axes,  fic. ;  quicksilver,  in  the  mining  districtii,  also  iron  and 
steel,  are  saleable  articles.  Trinkets  are  not  in  much  estiniation,  because 
the  tnliabitants  seldom  wear  any  that  are  not  of  gold  and  precious  gems. 
Hats  are  well  made  in  Lima,  and  the  materials  are  of  the  best  quality. 
Shoes  and  hoots  are  another  m&imfaclure  in  which  the  natives  excel,  and 
their  materials  are  tolerably  good.  The  cordorans  from  Lamluiyeque  are 
excellent.  Drugs  are  extremely  dear,  for  even  those  produced  in  ilitferent 
parts  of  the  Spanish  colonies  are  generally  first  sent  to  Europe,  and  thence 
back  again,  except,  in  Lima,  the  chinchona  bark,  sarsaparilla,  copatva  bal* 
sam,  guiacum,  and  some  others,  the  produce  of  Peru." 

The  population  of  Pern  is  spread  over  a  territory  of  vast  extent ;  and 
there  is  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Soutli  America,  a  tutal  want  of  roads, 
canals,  or  bridges,  tu  facilitate  the  transport  of  gootls  betweim  distant  parts. 
One  great  object  of  tlie  independent  government,  will  of  course  be  to  re- 
mo%'e  these  insuperable  obstacles  to  its  prosperity, — to  excite  the  industry 
of  the  people, — to  stir  them  up  to  an  anxiety  for  their  owu  improvement. 
If  the  internal  communications  of  tlie  country  were  improved,  a  free  market 
would  be  opened  for  its  rude  produce,  and  the  great  obstrurtions  which  at 

Cent  exist  to  the  prosperity  of  its  agriculture,  its  mines,  and  its  otlier 
chea  of  industry,  would  be  removed. 


CHAP.  VU.— CHIEF  CITIES. 

fLiMA,  the  capital  of  Peru,  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  Rimac,  in  S.  lal. 
12"  2',  and  W.  long.  75"  32'.  It  was  founded  by  Pizarro,  in  ir>34,  and 
denominated  by  him  Los  Reyes,  or  *  the  City  of  Kings.'  Its  situation  is 
pleaaant,  and  its  temperature  cool,  considering  the  latitude.  The  river 
which  crosses  the  city  is  very  pure  and  transparent,  watenng  the  whole 
▼alley,  and  forming  streams  as  it  passes  through  the  city,  which  run  to  most 
of  the  houses  and  water  their  gardens.  Lima  is  four  miles  long  by  two 
broad,  aiul  is  surrounded  by  brick  walls  with  ramparts  and  bastions.  Tl»e 
Streets  are  handsome  and  straight,  but  the  houses  are  generally  only  oue 
ttory  high,  on  account  of  the  fi-equent  earthquakes  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed. Like  all  the  other  Spauisli  cities,  Lima  baa  a  great  square  in  the 
cenUe,  where  all  the  principal  streets  terminate.  The  houses  are  built 
eluefly  of  wood,  and  some  of  sun-dried  bricks  ;  the  roofs  are  coavi^<nwi  f^ 
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reeds  or  cuivsfts  maU,  vrhiih  iii  a  coutiiry  where  ii  nev*r  rMOfs  an 
MrLhquakt*s  are  frequtjut,  are  prpf<*r&hlc  to  tiles  or  ilalea.  In  tiiif  pm 
bqaare  ataud  the  vu:«re(cal  and  arditirpiscopal  palac^a,  the  caUietiial,  ib 
unirereity,  the  treasury,  the  ancuBl,  and  th^  touu  ball.  Trees  are  pUimd 
all  roniiil  the  bouMa,  tu  keep  off  ihi3  rayH  of  tiie  sim.  Th«  cbarciifla  wd 
convents  aru  extretnfly  rich,  and  many  imageit  of  the  saiotii  are  of  OMmf 
gold,  deooratcHl  with  jewels.  'Ihe  city  cootaim  8  charrhe« ;  the  stiMi 
are  355  in  iinmber;  and  tho  honses  3,941.  The  population  of  Ijmaw 
eattraated  in  lUlO,  at  H7,000,  of  thi^  oumher  aliove  '^0,UOO  wer«  wb'«^ 
the  remainder  Neip-oe.s,  IndiaoH,  and  Creole*),  llie  rich  eccleaiastici^ » 
prietorn  of  entailed  estates,  mililar)'  and  civil  ofhrer»,  phyHtcians,  adTool^ 
atcomie^,  and  artists,  amount  to  nearly  1  V),f)00  of  the  population,  the  oiim 
bein^  slaves  or  domeatica.  Tlicre  are  no  manufactures  of  any  kind ;  mi 
the  men,  as  usual  in  most  cities  of  Spanish  America,  are  inclined  to  iloA 
and  indolence.  Amuseraentfi  are  rare,  and  literature  neglected.  Cock- 
fighting  is  a  faroorite  amutiement  of  the  inhabitants  on  SaadayB>  aad  ball 
fig^ta  are  frequent. 

Tins  city  labours  nnder  one  great  disadvanta^,  Rufficient  to  Oatwoifk 
the  delight  fulness  of  the  Ticinity  and  tlie  salubrity  of  tlie  climate,  namslf, 
its  exposure  to  frequent  earthquakes,  llie  first  material  ahock  was  a 
1582,  but  not  80  dreadful  aa  those  which  followed  since.  A  tremendtv 
visitation  of  this  kind  took  place  in  15tJ6,  which  is  still  annually  cciiaafl 
mornted.  ThoAc  which  followed  were  in  1609,  1630.  l(>a-l,  1678,  1697, 
and  six  shocks  between  that  period  and  1746.  The  two  greatest  eanb* 
quakes  were  those  of  1687  aud  1746.  The  former  be^can  at  four  in  tW 
mominf^,  antl  destroyed  many  of  the  houses ;  but  when  the  iubabitt&to 
began  to  think  that  all  further  danger  was  over,  about  «ix,  it  returned  vntk 
redoubled  fury,  and  completely  destroyed  every  house  the  former  shock 
had  left.  During  this  convulsion  tlie  sea  retired  from  the  shores  till  it 
was  out  of  sight,  and  tlien  a*tunied  with  vast  billows,  flowing  far  inland 
beytMid  it.'4  ordinary  UmitM,  and  drowning  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Tliio 
shock  was  felt  160  leagues  out  at  sea,  by  Wal'er,  so  violently,  that  he  si 
first  imagined  the  ship  to  have  struck  on  a  rock.  In  1746,  the  sbocb 
commaoced  at  half-past  ten  in  tlie  evening  of  the  2Sitth  of  October,  antl 
were  so  violent,  that  iu  le»H  than  three  minutes,  by  far  the  greater  part  ot 
the  city  was  lit  ruins.  Its  elfects  were  felt  in  many  towns  along  the  coast; 
and  at  Callao,  the  sea-port  of  Lima,  G  miles  distant,  the  fort  was  enticdy 
demuUtslied  ;  but  the  triiscliief  can&ed  by  the  concusijious  of  the  earth,  wv 
not  equal  to  that  produced  by  tlie  alternate  recess  and  swell  of  the  oceao. 
These  followed  each  other  repeatedly,  each  swell  advancing  farther  into 
the  country  tluui  that  which  preceded.  The  highc&l  walls  and  buildings 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  waves.  The  inhnbitants  of  the  coast  were  all 
drowned.  Of  i'3  ships  then  in  the  luLrbour  of  Callao,  19  were  sunk  ;  and 
the  other  fonr,  one  of  thera  a  frigate,  wexe.  earned  to  a  considerable  distance 
^inland.  After  the  earlliquake  hail  ceased,  1,300  dead  bodies  were  found, 
aud  many  more  died  afterward,  in  consequence  of  harts  they  had  got.  Tlie 
last  calamity  of  this  kind  with  which  Lima  has  been  visited,  occurred  on 
the  20ih  of  March,  1828,  and  alihough  only  of  thirty  or  forty  seconds 
duration,  was  of  such  prodigious  violence  as  to  prostrate  many  buildings, 
and  injure  all,  including  the  stupendous  churches,  their  massive  walls  of 
from  six  to  nine  feet  thick  beiag  liu*rally  rent  from  top  to  liottom.  The 
amount  of  injury  in  the  city  was  estimated,  l>y  an  official  survey,  at  six 
inilUous  of  dollars.     About  thirty  persons  perished.     Tl]e  great  shock  wis 


Mlowet)  by  d  or  6  alight  tremblings  in  as  roaiijr  da^.  At  Callao  tbe  shock 
xroA  felt  After  the  dust  wtu  s<*<mi  to  rise  from  Limn,  m  that  it  wouM  seem  that 
it  pmcemlcd  from  the  niouutati»  to  tlte  Hea.  Tliuse  personji  who  wero  on 
board  vemels  in  lUv  liarbour  described  the  sensation  to  be  the  ftanie  as  wbea 
a  fthip  thumps  violently  agaiiut  tbe  bottom,  and  the  noi»e  like  that  pro- 
duced by  *  twenty  chain  rabies  running  throagb  tho  bauiier  holes.'  The 
water  was  very  turbid,  and  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards  large  air- 
bubbles  came  op  in  every  direction. 

The  otlier  chief  towns  to  Lower  Pern,  ^which  are  situated  on  the  sea- 
coast,  or  on  banks  of  river»,  are— 

V'mra,  with  7,000  inhabitant:),  i80  niiJes  to  the  N.  of  Lima. 

Sechura,  which  contains  200  houaest  >Dd  »  iu  lat.  S^  3*^^,  S- 

PaiUi,    a  small  place  on  the  coast. 

SanOt  80  miles  N.  uf  Truxtllo. 

St  Pedro  and  Morropt;  both  iuconnderable. 

Lambayeque^  on  the  high  road  to  Liniar  to  6*^  40*  8*  laU,  and  containing 
6,000  inhabiunts. 

Truxtllo,  on  the  coast,  480  mile«  S.  of  Quito,  268  miles  N.N.W.  «f 
Lima,  and  containing  5,800  iulMbitants.  Truxillo  has  been  repeatedly 
subjected  to  llie  same  disaster}  as  Lima  and  Arequipa,  tbe  last  having 
happened  in  1739.  Tbs  population  of  the  district  is  estimated  at  12,000. 
llie  bishop  bat  a  revenue  of  25,000  tlollars,  or  £5,&25  sterling  auHnally. 

OuarOf  ou  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  Ut  1 T  3',  S.,  containing  200 
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Chancay^  in  11*  33'  S.  lat,  36  miles  from  Lima,  cootaioing  300  bouaes. 

Caneiet  18  miJea  S,  of  Lima. 

/ra,  or  FalvcrtU^  containing  6,000  inhabitants,  and  trading  in  g1asa» 
wine,  and  brandy,  144)  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lima. 

Pisco,  formerly  siiualed  on  (he  Pacific  ocean,  but  having  l>eou  destroyed 
by  an  eartbtjuake,  it  is  now  rebuilt  a  mile  farther  iulautl.  It  cuntaius  300 
fa«iliw. 

Nasca  has  a  fine  bsjixmr,  ]  90  miles  S.E.  of  Lima. 

Arcqnipa,']  This  maritime  city  has  been  six  tioiefl  destroyed,  aad  M 
often  rebuilt,  and  yet  still  it  was  Maid  to  contain  40,000  inhaliitantit  preri- 
flMU  to  the  late  re\'ulution.  Tiie  cause  of  all  its  misfonuueit  is  tbe  vicinity 
and  eruptions  of  that  vast  nerado,  tbe  Ouiati,  a  central  peak  of  a  gr<inp 
of  nerados.  In  1600  it  discharged  lara  and  ashes  with  so  loud  a  noise  as  to 
be  beard  all  the  way  N.  to  Lima,  3G0  mill's  distant,  and  spoiled  all  tim 
frttiu  of  Peru,  it  lies  in  tlie  valley  of  Quilca,  20  leapruen  from  the  mouth 
of  the  stream  that  waters  it  to  tbe  N.E.  Tbou^  Cbuquibamba  be  tbe 
capital  of  the  district  railed  Condesuyos  de  Arequipa,  yet  this  latter  has 
be«n  a  place  of  greater  importance,  from  its  excellent  harbour  and  naviga- 
ble stream,  by  means  of  wltich  all  kinds  of  merchaudUe  can  bo  cosily 
brought  up  tbe  river  to  tbe  city,  and  carried  overland  by  mulea  to  the 
interior. 

Arica,  one  of  the  northentmoat  towns  in  Peru,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 

•  valley  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat.  18"  26^  S. 
Upper  Peru.^  In  Upper  Pt>rn  among  the  mountains,  we  have  iho  dis- 
trict of  Casamarca,  to  the  eastward  of  Truxillo,  lying  between  two  parallel 
ridges  of  the  Andes,  namely,  the  lower  one,  near  the  coast,  and  the  higlier 
which  is  tbe  main  cliain  of  the  Andes,  about  300  miles  from  tho  Pacific 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  silver-mines,  some  of  which  are  about  2,300 


feet  liiglier  l>ian  the  city  of  Qnito.     Thft  population  of  the  district 
matocl  at  4-6.000  ;  and  that  of  the  city  at  12,000  souls. 

C/tacfiapQffas  is  anotlier  district  on  the  eaHteni  islopt*  of  the  Andes,  bor- 
dering on  Quito,  ivbich  embraces  an  immense  extent  of  rounlry  in  a  warm 
clituate.  East  of  this  h  a  low,  warm,  and  moiHt  country,  covered  with 
forests,  and  montly  uninhabited.     Gold  ia  found  on  the  banks  of  its  rivers. 

E.N.E.  of  Lima  103  niile«,  in  !at.  11"  35',  S.,  ia  the  city  of  Tarma, 
containing  5,600  inhabitants. 

Guamalics  is  150  miles  E.  of  Truvillo;  there  are  here  niannfactnrca  of 
sergefl,  baizes,  and  otiier  !^tu(FH;  also  a  siker-mine. 

Guailas  is  about  150  raites  from  Lima, 

Caxatamho  is  105  miles  W.  of  Lima.  The  Indians  manufacture  baize 
and  work  ailver-muieB. 

Conchucos,  120  miles  N.E.  from  Lima,  is  also  a  mannfacluriDg  place, 
and  its  district  contains  numerous  silver-niinea. 

Huancavelicaf  about  120  miles  N.E.  from  Lima,  is  rhie6y  noted  for  the 
productire  mines  of  quicksilver  in  its  neiphbourliDod.  It  is  13,308  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  liable  to  storms  of  .snow  and  bail-  It 
was  formerly  one  of  the  richest  citica  in  South  America,  hut  now  only 
contains  5,000  inhabitants. 

S.E.  of  Lima  188  miles  is  Guamanga^  containiag  26,000  inhabitants, 
situated  on  a  beautiful  river.  Its  district  contains  60  mines  of  gold,  102 
of  silver,  and  one  of  qaickailver. 

North  of  Guamanga  20  miles  is  Guanta,  near  which  were  formerly  very 
rich  mineft,  now  abandoned. 

S.E.  of  Guamanga  is  tlie  district  of  VUcas  Guamau^  whence  great  quan- 
tities of  woollens  and  manufactures  are  sent  to  Cusro. — There  are  several 
other  districts  in  this  neighbourhood  sitaated  aniitl  the  heights  of  the 
Andes,  and  abounding  in  mines  of  gold  and  ^Iver. 

CutcoS^  If  Lima  be  considered  as  the  maritime  metropolis,  Cuaco  still 
deserves  the  honour  of  lieing  accounted  the  inland  capital,  l^roudly  situ- 
ated ami<lat  the  snrrounding  Andes,  and  justly  boasting  of  it"*  origin  from 
the  first  of  the  Incas,  Cusco  yet  retains  ihf  majesty  of  an  impiTitil  city- 
Its  situation  ia  unequal,  on  the  skirU  of  various  mountains,  watered  by  the 
little  river  Guatanay,  a  tributary  of  the  Apurimac.  Tlie  population  is 
more  than  20,000  souls.  The  cathedral  is  large,  rich,  and  handsome, 
superior  to  that  of  Lima,  being  formerly  a  hall  of  the  Inca'e  palace,  450 
feet  long,  by  150  feet  broad.  A  nunnery  now  stands,  where  formerly 
lived  tlie  virgins  of  the  sun.  In  the  college  of  St  Bemard,  are  taught 
jihilosophy,  grammar,  and  theology.  Having  already  mentioned  its  anti- 
quities, they  shall  not  be  repeated.  In  size,  Cusco  is  nearly  equal  to  Ltma» 
having  a  plain  on  the  south  and  east,  and  mountains  on  the  norlb-west- 

kTlie  mnnicipality  obtained  great  pririleges  from  the  emperor  Charles  V, 
Tlie  bouses  are  mostly  built  of  stone,  and  covured  with  very  red  tilefl  ;  tlm 
apartments  are  well  distributed,  and  the  doors  richly  gilded  ;  while  the 
fumitore  corresponds  with  the  magniGcence  of  the  exterior. 
L * . »j 
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BOLIVIA. 
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The  republic  of  Bolivia,  or  Hi^h  Peru,  was  erocted  into  an  independent 
Rlate  by  a  declaration  of  the  citizenn,  of  the  ^th  Aagiist,  1825,  and  nanie<l 
in  hoDour  of  the  fp'eat  Soath  American  liberator,  Bolivar.  The  diHtrict 
furmcrly  bclnn^d  to  Peru;  but  was  detuched  from  that  country  in  1778, 
and  annexeil  to  the  viceroyahy  of  Burtios  Ayros.  The  mother-country 
nrtade  a  desperate  effort  to  preserve  her  sovereignty  of  lliia  part  of  her 
American  possessions  ;  bat  the  revolullonisbs,  aided  by  a  Colombian  force 
under  Bolivar,  Bnally  triumphed  in  the  contest. 

Extent  and  Boundaries. '\  Bolivia  lien  1)etween  the  southern  parallels 
of  ir  hV  4-6"  and  25°  3(y.  It  Is  bounded  on  tlie  N.  and  VV.  by  Peru,  the 
lino  of  demarcation  between  the  two  states  being  traced  in  part  bv  tb^ 
Mamore  and  Exaltation  rivers,  tlie  lakes  of  Ho^aguado  and  'Htioaca,  and 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  ;  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Pacific;  on  the  S.  by 
Cliili,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Salado>  and  by  Buenos  Ayres  ;  and 
on  the  E.  and  N.E.  by  Brazil,  from  which  it  is  partly  divided  by  ilie  river 
Guapore.  Its  length  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.VV.  is  about  1,140  miles  ;  and 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Mamore  and  Guapore,  to  the  embochure  uf 
the  Salado^  930  miles. 

Mounta'ms.~\  According  to  Mr  Penlland'b  survey  of  the  Andes  of  Bolivia, 
it  appears  that  theg^eat  chain  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  dividea  itself  between 
the  1 4th  and  20th  degree  of  S.  latitude  into  two  lonj^itudiiial  branches,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  great  valley,  or  rather  plateau,  whose  snr- 
face  is  elevated  2,033  toises,  or  13,032  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
whose  northern  extremity  comprises  the  lake  of  Titicaca.  The  western 
chain  separates  the  bed  of  that  lake  and  the  valley  of  Desa^adero  from 
the  coast  of  the  South  sea,  and  presents  a  g^eat  number  of  active  volca* 
noes.  Its  j^po^osiic  constitution  is  essentially  volcanic,  whilst  the  eastern 
chain  is  entirely  formed  of  secondary  an<l  transition  mountains  of  mica 
slate,  syenite,  poqihyry,  red  sandstone,  red  marie  containing  rock-salt,  of 
gypsum,  and  smalil  formations  of  oolitic  limestone. 

Eastern  chaln.~\  This  chain  separates  the  plateau  mentioned  abore 
from  the  immense  plain  of  Chiqnitoa  and  the  Moxof,  and  the  courses  of 
the  Uio  Beni,  the  ^ladeira,  and  the  Pilconiayo,  from  those  which  Bow  into 
tlie  river  Dosaguatlero  and  the  lake  of  Tiiioaca.  Worn  the  i4th  to  tlie 
17th  degree  of  latitude,  the  chain  attains  uninteniiptedly  the  inferior  lindtA 
of  eternal  snow.  Many  of  its  peaks  surpass  20,000  feet  in  height,  and 
it  contains  the  most  elevated  summits  of  the  Andes  which  have  yet  been 
lueasured.  Those  of  Sorata  and  Itimani,  covered  with  ever-during  snow, 
Bur|)a>i4  all  the  gigantic  peaks  of  Colombia,  of  Chimhorozo,  Caj^mbe, 
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Ami<ianB,  and  Cotopaxi.  The  Si»riita  \n  in  the  northern  part  of  ihe  i^ast 
em  chain,  in  the  centre  of  tJmt  part  of  iu  crest  which  is  covered  with  con- 
stant snow,  and  rises  from  the  centre  of  a  group  of  Nerados,  in  15**  30* 
S,  Iftt.  It  belongs  to  the  Bolivian  province  of  La  Paz,  an<l  lies  to  the  E. 
of  the  village  of  Sorata,  the  most  remarkable  place  of  the  district  of  7  n- 
recaja.  Its  elevation  was  determined  trigonoinelricaUy  from  the  borders 
of  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  13,760  feet  in  height,  and  from  other  determina- 
tions made,  at  a  leas  distance,  of  that  portion  of  the  mouutain  which  rise^ 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  Its  height  was  thus  found  to  be  S25|400 
feet. 

Jlimani^  Tliis  majeBltc  Hummiti  only  second  to  tlmt  of  Sorata,  is  situ- 
ated, like  the  former,  in  the  Bolivian  pro%'ince  of  La  l*az,  20  leagues 
E.S  E.  of  the  town  of  that  name  (16'  H^  30*  S.  lat.  and  08"  32'  W.  long.) 
Like  Chimborazo,  in  the  Anden  of  Quito,  it  is  the  most  southern  snowy 
summit  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Andes  to  which  it  l)elongs.  By 
astronomical  olwervation,  it  is  6xed  between  16*  35'  and  10'  89'  S.  tat., 
aud  between  67*^  and  58"  W.  long.  It  has  4  peaks  on  itH  summit  arranged 
pretty  nearly  from  N,  to  S.,  or  in  ibat  of  the  entire  cliain.  Mr  Pentland 
only  sneceeded  in  meeanring  tlie  most  northerly  of  tliese  peaks,  and  foumi 
its  elevation  to  be  34-,00O  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  iir  12.000  feel 
Above  that  of  La  Paz.  Bat  ono  of  its  mora  southern  peakn  nppeared 
more  elevated  by  250  feet,  judging  from  the  place  where  he  stood.  The 
bad  weather  prevented  him  from  ascertaining  the  actual  difference  of 
height. 

The  determination  of  the  height  of  llimani  was  made  trigonometrically 
from  the  borders  of  a  small  lake  at  its  base,  and  whicb  was  found  barome- 
trically to  be  15,951  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  length  of  the 
lake  was  in  the  first  place  trigonometrically  determined  by  a  goo<l  theodolite, 
and  the  angle  of  the  mountain  was  then  taken  at  the  two  extremiliee  of  the 
lake  with  one  of  Trougliton'n  sextants  and  an  artificial  horizon.  The 
operation  was  easy  of  execution,  and  the  angles  of  elevation  measured  at 
the  extremities  of  the  bane  ronipmhendwl  more  than  22" :  !-25th  of  the 
■re  measured  was  allowed  for  refraction.  The  highest  point  to  which  Mr 
Pentland  himself  ascended  was  19,000  feet.  A  greater  height  he  could 
BOt  reach,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere 
as  for  the  number  of  rents  which  occur  in  the  glaciers  which  must  be 
crossed,  for  glaciers  occur  in  this  part  of  the  Andes.  A  violent  storm 
came  on,  which  threw  clouds  of  snow  in  his  face,  so  that  he  was  compelled 
to  relinquish  all  hopps  of  cairying  his  barometer  to  the  summit.  The  dis- 
tance of  llimani  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast  is  5'^  30',  or  330  geo- 
graphical miles ;  so  that  it  cannot,  like  Chimborazo,  be  seen  by  navigators, 
the  western  range  also  intervening  to  conceal  it  from  sight.  Its  geognostie 
construction  is  composed  of  secondary  rocks,  of  transition  slate,  and  mica 
slate,  like  tlie  Alps  of  the  Tarentaise  and  Manrienne  in  Savoy.  Sir  Edmund 
Temple  has  given  a  picturesque  description  of  llimani,  in  his  journey  from 
the  ruinpd  villoffc  of  Calamaca,  on  the  roa*!  from  Sicaaica  to  La  Par.  *'  By 
lieing  on  my  jonmey,"  says  he,  "a  full  hour  before  day-hi-enk,  I  had  an 
opportnnity  of  behol<ling  at  iiun-ri»*e  a  scene  of  magnificetice  scarcely  to 
be  BurtiasMed  in  the  world,  Its  imposing  effects  upon  my  niintl,  when  day 
Brat  developefl  the  object  to  my  view,  it  is  ntterly  impossible  for  me  to 
descril>e;  but  the  scene  was  tliia: — Hii;h  in  the  blue  crystal  vault,  and  im- 
mediately before  me,  as  I  ro4le  thoughtlessly  along,  I  perceived  a  brilliant 
streak,  resembling  bumitihcd  gold,   dsz/ling  to  look  at,  and  wonderfully 
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contrasted  with  tlie  aliades  r>f  night  which  still  lingered  upon  the  world 
b€Qeat]i ;  fur  to  as  the  Hun  hm\  not  yot  risen,  though  the  aomhre  pro61t^)  of 
the  Cordilleras  might  be  distinctly  Imcetl  through  the  dpjiArting  gloom.  Im- 
pcrocptihly  the  golden  effulf^^ence,  blended  with  a  field  of  white,  glistening  in 
vestal  purity,  and  expanding  downward!),  jfradually  asiiurntid  the  appearance 
of  a  pyramid  of  siker  of  inimeasurahle  bacie.  I  atopped  in  muto  amazement, 
doubtful  of  what  I  l>eheld.  Day  gently  broke,  and  thp  tops  of  distant 
niouiitaiuN  glicter^Ml  in  tlie  oarty  bnams  ;  the  sun  then  rone,  or  rather  rush- 
ed, upon  the  silent  world  in  n  full  bla/lng-  floiw!  of  moniing  splendour  ;  and 
at  the  same  moment  tfn*  stupeudous  Ilimani,  the  giant  of  the  Andes,  in 
all  the  pamp  of  mountain  majesty.  hur»t  upon  my  view.  My  first  feeling 
was  a  sense  of  delight,  with  an  expansion  of  soul  producing  positive  rap- 
ture. Never  before  did  I  feel  mynelf  endowed  with  eijual  energy,  pr  ex- 
perience such  an  elevation  of  aeritimeni.  Never  diil  I  feel  myself  toss,  so 
quickly  did  that  sentiment  subside  into  devout  rapture.  Admiration,  re- 
veretice,  and  awe,  with  a  cousciousncsa  of  human  inferiority,  wore  thff 
minified  feclingH  of  ray  heart  in  contemplating  this  terrestrial  manifestation 
of  the  glory  of  God.  Here — I  exclaimed  with  fervour  and  delight — here 
do  1  behold  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  spontancoosly  produced  in  the  great 
page  of  nature  by  the  omnipotence  and  providence  of  nature's  God.  Un- 
prepaied  as  I  ivas  at  the  time,  Ixisides  being  full  30  mileti  distant,  it  vw 
altogether  unexpected ;  and  the  glare  of  ma^ifirence  in  which  it  so  sud- 
denly stoo<l,  and  to  appearance  so  closely,  absolutely  surpa^ing  imaginatioa 
itself^  occasioned,  iu  a  strong  degree,  those  sensations  whicli  a  scene  bq 
truly  imposing,  in  the  midst  of  solitary  grandt'ur,  ww*  well  calculated  to 
iruipire.'*  Hiey  who  have  witnessed  and  enjoyed  wild  and  magnificent 
Rc«nery  such  as  thiK,  must  have  also  felt  the  transport  it  occasiona;  they 
nnll  admit  that  a  supcriur  order  of  sentiment  accompanies  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  wondrouti  works,  and  that,  in  the  words  of  M.  de  Humboldt, 
it  elevates  the  souls  of  those  who  delight  themselves  in  the  calm  of  solitary 
contemplation. 

Between  the  parallel  of  the  Ilimani  and  that  21^  of  S.  lat.,  the  east- 
em  conlilleras  do  not  present  a  single  summit  which  enters  the  limits  of 
peq)etuai  snow,  though  several  rise  to  16,000  feet,  and  even  higher,  as  the 
Cerro  de  Pntoai,  which  belongs  to  it,  has  an  nltitrule  of  16^080  feet.  At 
210  15'  ia  the  Nevado  de  Cho8ol<jne,  12  leagues  NAV.  of  Tapisa.  the 
southern  frontier  of  ihe  lioliviun  republic.  But  S.  of  this  IVIr  Pentland 
met  vnih  several  peaks  covered  with  eternal  snow.  Between  the  ISlh  and 
17th  degrees  of  8.  lat.,  Mr  Pentland  says  that  tlio  inferior  line  of  perpe- 
tual snow  is  seldom  less  than  17,000  feet  on  the  flanks  of  the  eastern  chain 
of  the  Andes^  or  1,253  feet  higher  titan  in  the  presidency  of  Quito — a 
result,  as  Humbohlt  remarks,  probably  owing,  as  in  Centml  Asia,  to  the 
radiation  of  caloric  arising  from  the  great  upland  of  Titicaca.  Tho  snow- 
clad  mountains  to  tlie  N.  of  Cochabamba,  17"  23'  S,,  do  not  precisely 
belong  to  the  eoateni  chaiji  of  the  Andes,  hut  to  a  transverse  chain  which 
detaches  itself  from  it^  and  prolongs  itself  to  the  E.  across  iJie  fertile  pro- 
rince  of  Cochabamba,  lowering  more  and  more  till  it  tenninates  in  the 
immense  plains  of  Chiquitos.  The  Indian  race  of  Yuracaraes  inhabit  its 
lower  parts,  and  the  natives  call  it  the  cordillera  of  Cochabamba ;  and  it 
separates  the  \*aLley  of  Gupai  el  Grande  from  the  beds  of  the  Rio  Beni 
and  the  Mamore. 

/?iucr*.]  The  S.W.  extremity  of  Bolivia,  between  the  Andes  and  the 
icific,  16  watered  only  by  small  rivera  amongst  which  is  the  L^Kt,  which 
VI.  a 
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has  a  course  of  about  65  miles  from  N.E.  to  8.W.  Tlie  DfsaguaJcr&i 
tbe  principal  tributary  of  the  luke  of  Titicaca,  rises  in  Bolirio.  The  coon- 
try  to  tbe  £.  uf  tbe  Andeu  Hends  its  waters  to  tbe  Atlantic.  A  branch 
wbich  runs  off  from  tbe  cordillera,  a  Hitle  to  tbe  N.  of  Potosi,  towardfl  the 
S.l£.,  and  iben  towards  the  N.,  and  enters  Brazil  under  tbo  name  of  tbe 
As^uapchy,  separates  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  on  tlie  N,  from  that  of  the 
Plata  on  tbe  S.  To  the  former  belong  the  Mamorc  and  its  tributaries, 
tbe  Chapare,  tbe  Tianutchy,  tbe  Yacunuiy  the  Ouupeif^  and  tbe  Guapore; 
to  the  second  belong  tbe  Pilcoma^Oy  the  San  Juein^  the  Paxpajfa,  and  tba 
iJachimai/o, 

*     Lake  of  Titicaca,'^     Tliis  lake  so  famous  in  Peruvian  story,  may  be 
denominated  an  Alpine,  or  rather  au  Andine  lake,  being  situated  tn  tbe 
ligb  upland  tract  that  lies  between  tbe  two  ranges  of  the  Andes,  and  ele- 
ated  several  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea.     It  lit>s  in  the  N.W, 
rt  of  the  province  of  Los  Cbarcas,  now  belonging  to  Dolivia,  between 
5^  35'  and  l?"  30'  S.  lat.  and  68"  and  72'  W.  long.     Its  form  is  very 
irregular.     Its  greatest  length   front  N.W.  to   S.E.   is   150  geugraphical 
miles,  while  its  genei-al  breadth  is  hardly  one-third  of  the  above  space.     It 
Itaa  a  great  many  bays,  or  recesses,  connected  with  the  nmiu  body  of  the 
lake  by  narruw  necks,  and  containing  from  fuur  to  six  fathoms  water,  and 
from  70  to  80  fatbomtj  in  the  middle.     It  is  navigated  by  tlie  largest  ships* 
but  is  subject  to  storms  and  tremendous  gusts  of  wind,  descending  in  hur- 
licanes  from  tbe  lufty  mountains  amongst  wtiich   it   is  embosumed.     Tlie 
lErst  ship  buih  upon  il  by  the  Spaniards,  was  immediately  driven  on  shore 
liy  a  violent  gale  ;  tbJs  was  considered  so  ominous   by  ibe   superslilious 
'Spaniards,  that  many  yeai's  elapsed  before  they  ventured  to  build  another. 
Ten  or  twelve  large  rii'ers  fall  into   it,   besides  a  multitude  oF  smaller 
atreaioB.     It  has  no  visible  outlet.     Its  water,  thuugh  neither  hitter  nor 
brackish,  is  tnrbid,  and  has  a  disagreeable  taste  ;  it  is,  however,  drunk  by 
cattle,  and  even  by  tlie  Indians.      It  abounds  in  fish  and  water- fuwl ;  and 
its  baniM  are  covered  with  Bags  and  i-usbes,  useful   for  niiiiiy  purposes  of 
domestic    manufacture,   and   which   are   even   employed    in    constructing 
bridges  and  canoes.     Tlic  shores  uf  tbe  lake  are  populous,  being  thickly 
planted   with    villages.     Helms,  who  journeyed   from   Buenos   Ayres  to 
Lima,  declares  that  lie  had  nowhere  met  with  so  picturedi]ue  a  country  an 
that  skirting  this  hdte.     The  scene  was  diversified  with  an  alii'mation  of 
hilts  and  dales,  intermixed  with  the  richest  of  meadows,  on  wbicli  numer- 
ous herds  of  rattle,  mules,  horses,  sheep,  8tc.  were  fi'oding.     Tberu  are 
several  islands  in  the  lake  ;  in  the  largest  of  wbich^  tbt'  Iitcas  formerly  had 
ft  magnificent  temple,  dedicated  to  the  sun,  and  enriched  with  ilio  aumud 
offerings  of  the   Peru^nans  :    this  immense   accumulation  of  wealtb   was 
thrown  into  the  lake  ut  the  approach  uf  tbe  Sjianiards,  as  also  tbe  great 
chain  of  gold  made  by  the  command  of  tite  Inca  I^Iuayna   Capac,  at  tbe 
birth  of  biA  son,  which  was  238  yards  round,  and  surrounded  (iOOO  men, 
who  had  danceil  within  it.     I-Vcqueni  attempts  havi*   been   made   by  the 
Spaniards  to  fish  up  these  treasures,  but  williout  success.     There  are  many 
floating- villages  of  Indians  in  this  Ukc  u]iun  halzas^  in   which   they  pass 
from  place  to  plat^e,  as  occasion  requires.     It  is  held  in  great  veneration 
by  tbe  Peruviana,  as  the  firet  abode  of  Manco  Capac  and  his  sister  Oello, 
the  first  of  their  line  of  sovereigns  of  reputed  divine  descent.     This  lake  is 
also  denominated  tbe  lake  of  Ckucttiio^  from  a  district  of  that  name  to  the 
west  of  its  shores. 

Climate,']     The  diTeniity  of  climate  in  this  country  is  very  great,  owmg 
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fo  the  iuequality  of  the  surface*  Tito  tcmpcraturf*  of  the  weatern  muiin- 
taiiia  and  campos  ia  very  low  ;  epidemic  fevers  are  comtnou  iii  the  norlh- 
eni  districts. 

SoU  and  ProduclioM,']  Tlie  centml  portion  of  tliis  country  possesses 
the  greatest  agricultaral  capabilities  ;  its  soil  and  productions  are  similar 
to  tlume  of  Peru. 

Mine  of  Foiosi.^  The  famous  mine  of  Potoei  now  belongs  to  this 
state. '  The  mountain  in  whicli  it  is  situated  is  called  Ilafim  Potocsi,  or 
'  Father  mouniain.'  'lliis  mountain  is  of  a  conit'&l  shape,  "^0  Biitish  miles 
in  circumference,  and  4|475  feet  in  height  above  the  surroundinj^  country* 
The  mountain  of  Putosi  principally  consists  of  a  yellow  and  very  firm  ar- 
gillaceous schist,  full  of  veins  of  ferruginous  quartx,  in  which  silver  ore. 
and  suraetimes  brittle  vitreous  ore,  are  found  interspersed.  There  is  also 
•  grayi'di  brown  ore,  in  which  appears  some  small  grains  and  thin  branches 
or  veins  of  nilver  running  along  the  layer  of  stone.  This  hitter  ore  is  very 
rich,  yielding  from  IH  to  "^0  marks  per  aiTon  of  5000  lbs.  weight.  This 
surprising  mine  was  discovered  iit  154;'i,  hy  a  Peruviiin  named  Maalpu, 
who,  in  pursuing  some  goat^*  among  the  rocks,  in  his  ascent,  graspeil  a  bush, 
whose  roots  giving  way,  disclosed  to  his  view  an  immense  vein  of  silver, 
which  since  his  time,  has  been  denominated  La  Rwa,  or  '  tliu  Uich.'  For 
some  time  Hualpu  conceale<l  the  discovery  from  all  his  frien<ls,  and  only 
re^torted  to  this  treasure  to  supply  his  occasional  wants.  The  obvious 
change  in  his  fortune,  howtn-er,  had  excited  the  suspicioim  of  one  of  jiis 
Indian  friends,  who  with  (UtKculty  wrung  from  him  the  valuable  secret ; 
but  who  soon  after,  upon  some  quarrel  with  Ilunlpn,  revealed  it  to  bis 
master,  a  Spaniard.  No  sooner  was  it  made  luiown,  than  the  mine  was 
opened  ;  and  it  was  formally  registered  on  the  21st  of  April,  1545.  $inc« 
that  time,  it  has  been  constantly  wrought.  The  mountain  is  now  almost 
entirely  excavated,  and  is  perforated  ^snth  more  than  300  pits,  few  of  which, 
however,  are  more  than  70  yards  deep.  It  is  now  opened  at  tfie  base, and 
Tau]L<4  dug  huri/ontally  ])enetmte  its  interior,  mul  meet  the  veins  of  silver. 
In  tliese  vaults,  calle<l  by  the  niiuers  sacaOouas — and  which  are  about  six 
feet  high,  and  eight  feet  broad — the  air  is  cold  and  unwholesome  ;  and 
there  the  Indians,  to  the  number  of  '^000,  work  alternately  day  and  night, 
for  the  small  wage  of  2s.  doily,  deprived  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  entirely  naked,  to  prevent  them  from  embezzling  any  of  the  ore.  On 
the  first  discovery  of  the  mine  of  Potusi,  the  metaJ  was  much  purer  than 
at  present,  being  now  greatly  reduccfl,  and  even  inferior  to  many  of  the 
other  mines.  It  is  the  abundance  of  the  ore  alone,  which  renders  it  worth 
working.  According  to  Acosta,  the  Jesuit,  the  average  wealth  of  the  ore 
in  1574>,  in  the  cnule  state,  was  from  eight  to  nine  marks  percwL,  and  the 
minerals  which  yielded  50  marks  per  cwt.  were  considered  as  extremely 
rich.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  ISth  century,  however,  they  reckon 
only  from  ibri'u  to  four  marks  per  caxon  of  5000  lbs,  weight,  or  t^  to  -A^ 
per  cwt.  It  henL'c  appears,  that  the  mean  riches  of  the  minerals  have  di- 
•minishcd  in  the  proportion  of  170  to  1  ;  while,  what  is  most  surprising, 
the  quantity  of  silver  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Potosi,  have  diiuinished 
only  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  1,  as  is  seen  from  the  calculations  of  Humboldt. 

VVtiat  quantity  of  silver  has  been  extracted  from  the  bowels  of  Potosi, 
since  iut  fii>4t  commencement,  in  1545,  down  to  tlia  b«*ginmng  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  it  is  impossible  precisely  to  determine,  and  hence  various 
esuroates  have  been  given  by  various  authors  of  aciinowledged  cvlebrity* 
From  1545  to  1556,  there  are  uo  records  of  the  roval  duties,  aud  no  oaSkvcx 
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inrorm&tioQ  can  b«  obtained  respocting  their  product  in  lliii  incipient 
ppno<l,  bat  frotd  the  mefl^e,  accidental,  imperfprt^  and  contradictory  ao« 
counts  of  early  or  contemporaneous  writers.  Where  the  neceiwary  inlor* 
mitimt  is  wtuitinf^,  exa^erntionfl  are  ^uerally  sure  to  be  nia<Ie.  IJUoa, 
who  proceeds  upon  the  authority  of  Sandoval,  a  writer  in  the  1 7ih  ceniuryi 
who  pretended  to  give  an  account  of  the  mineral  produce  of  Potosi  frooi 
13+5  to  16A4,  from  the  fifth  paid  into  the  royal  ireasnry,  estimates  the 
silver  produced  (on  his  aulhurity)  from  1546  to  1556,  at  613.0lKt,OiH) 
dollira,  or  £137,925,000  sterlini?,  or  an  annual  average  of  55,727,372 
dollars,  or  £12,538,635,  16^.  9ti.  nteillng,  making  a  mass  of  silver  equal 
CO  7^116,000  marks,  or  47,330,810  lbs.  troy,  of  12  ounces;  a  sum  thU, 
nearly  exceediitg  by  one  half  the  whole  annual  legistetBd  pro<lnce  of  gold 
and  silver  in  all  Spanish  America.  It  is  this  prodigious  cxacgeration  o( 
the  firrit  period  by  Sandoval,  which  baa  misled  not  only  Uiloa.  bat  thv 
Abbe  Ilayna],  and  oar  countryman  Robertson,  the  celebrated  historian  of 
Sdutli  America,  who  actually  estimated  the  gold  and  silver  received  from 
Spanish  America,  op  to  1775,  at  the  enornioas  sum  of  £2,00l>,000,000 
•terling.  llol  the  lahoriuus  Mamholdl  ^\vev  n  very  different  stateraenfcf 
founded  upon  goud  nnthority,  an  he  was  enabled  to  procure  from  official 
papers,  an  account  of  the  ^'alue  of  the  royal  duties  paid  into  the  provincial 
treasury  at  Potosi,  on  all  the  silver  brought  to  the  mint  between  the  year 
1556  and  1789,  a  period  of  233  years  ;  and  the  proportion  of  these  dntiea  to 
the  whole  prf»duce  being  known,  the  annual  amount  of  the  silver  extmcwl 
from  the  mines  during  this  period,  with  the  exception  of  what  was  carried 
•way  by  the  contraband  traders,  c&li  be  easily  ascertained  ftom  these  ao* 
counts.  According  to  the  calculations  of  Humboldt,  deduced  from  the 
scatten'd  and  incidental  information  derived  from  Cieca,  AIouko  B«Hni« 
aud  Acosta,  who  lived  towards  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  (he  lUth  ceiH 
tury,  tlie  estimate  of  the  silver  extracted  from  1545  to  1555,  is  greatlj^ 
over-rated  by  Sandoval ;  and  hence  he  conjectures  the  whole  produce  of 
the  mines  of  Potosi,  during  this  first  period,  not  to  hare  exceeded 
15,000,000  marks,  or  127,500,0l>0  doUan.  or  .^28,687 ,500  sterling,  raluing 
Uw  piastre  or  dollar  at  4f.  M,  He  candidly  admits,  however,  that  there 
is  00  certainty  in  the  correctness  of  that  statement,  as  resting  more  on 
hypoihmical  reasoning  tlian  direct  proof.  The  produce  of  Potosi  may  be 
dividt^d  into  five  perioils,  namely,  from  1545  to  1556.  from  I55ti  to  I578> 
from  1579  to  1736,  frdm  ilSO  to  1789,  and  from  1790  to  1803.  From 
1545  to  1st  January,  1556,  the  whole  produce  \a  estimated  by  Humboldt 
at  15.000.000  marks,  or  127,500,000  dollai>i,  or  £28,037,500  sterling, 
avenging  annually  11,590,909Vt  dollars,  or  :£2,607,954  lOf.  lOt/.  bterliog. 
From  the  1st  of  January,  155(>,  to  the  31st  of  December,  1578,  a  dtaty 
of  one-fifth  was  paid  on  all  the  silver  brought  to  ttie  mint  of  Potosi.  Tbie 
doty  amounted,  during  the  above  period  of  ^3  years,  to  9,801,906  dollar*; 
which,  multiplied  by  fiv«,  ^voa  a  total  produce  of  49.009,530  piastres,  or 
5,765,827  marka  of  silver,  equal  in  British  money  to  £11,027,144  5#* 
Bteriing,  averaging  2,l30,849iV  dollars,  or  £479,260  6*.  (id,  sterling,  an- 
nually. From  the  Ist  of  January,  1579,  to  the  20th  of  July,  1736,  in- 
cluding a  period  of  nearly  156  years,  a  duty  of  1^  per  cent,  was  paid,  and 
afterwards  the  fifth,  on  the  remaining  9&^  dollars,  making  23  per  cent,  oa 
the  produce.  The  amount  of  theee  duties,  for  this  period  of  158  )''eara» 
WM  lS9i41 7,273  piastres;  which  gives  a  total  produce  of  610,45e,83A 
dollara,  or  71,813.636  marks,  and  an  annual  average  produce  of  3,888,278 
Mkn,  or  455,991  maiks,  eqaal  to  £874,860  17jr.  steriiug  aimually,  and 
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R  total  of  £137,353,110  18j.  sterling.  From  the  2<nh  uF  July.  1736.  lo 
iho  Ist  «f  Dt'ccnibcr,  1789»  I J  |>er  cent,  of  duly,  and  llm  lialC  of  the 
tiftli,  wrrp  pntit ;  and  durin&r  thtii  period  of  53  y(>arfl,  tbn  datiefi  ninontiteil 
to  14,34.2»684.  piastres.  This  pives  n  total  of  129,129,374  doUare,  or 
15,074,044  nrnrl*'*  of  (lilver,  tuid  att  *nmikl  uv«rnge  produce  of  SB1,758 
DMrkfi,  or  £'543,944<  Ss.  storling;  making,  in  this  period,  a  total  of 
X28,829,109  sterling.  IVora  tl)«  lat  of  January,  1790,  lo  the  Ut  of 
tfaniiary,  1804,  tliere  is  no  acf^ionnt  of  the  myal  dntie*;  hut  nrrording  to 
th»»  rerords  of  the  mint,  tlie  product*  ninouiited  to  40,000,000  dollars,  or 
£1 1,350,000  Bterlinjf,  making  an  aiuiual  areraga  of  3,265,710  doUan,  or 
£739,i?84  lax.  sterling. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  sums  collectively,  from  1545  to  1303,  amount  to 
061,097,739  dultHra,  or  £216,246,990  10^.  But  to  thin  nam  nn  iiddition 
of  two  sorts  mu^t  bo  made,  tlte  one  from  the  high  coniparativu  value  of 
tbe  piastre,  or  dollar,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  tGiJi  I'entury,  and  the  other 
from  the  prudigioun  quantiiy  of  the  prociouii  incttd!*  not  ret;iKtert*d  at  the 
mint.  From  1545  to  1600,  the  piastre  wiu  estimated  at  13^  rvaln,  intHcad 
of  H  renltt,  which  sinco  1600  Iiah  Iteen  the  value  of  the  <lollar  or  piastre* 
The  piastre  was  conseqaently  then  valued  at  Is,  7^</.  of  our  mcmey,  sap- 
posing  it8  present  value  at  4J.  Qd,  Therefore  3^.  Ijfd,  must  he  added  to 
every  piastre  coined  from  1545  to  the  1st  of  January,  1600  ;  and  as  the 
qiuintity  coined  during  that  periml,  amuuntiug  to  320,000,000  piastres,  or 
dollars,  arcording  tu  Hunibohlt's  estimate  of  the  period  from  1545  to 
1556;  and  according  to  the  relation  which  tlio  dutieit  bore  to  the  sum 
annually  coined  frnui  the  1st  of  January,  1556,  to  the  lat  of  January^ 
1600,  the  addition  uf  3s.  1^/.  on  every  piastre  of  that  total,  wilt  amount 
lo  220,000,000  dollars,  or  £49,500.000  sterling  ;  thus  making  the  whole 
of  the  regiHtered  produce  for  thf)  tintt  55  yeimt  amount  to  560,000,000 
dollan,  or  nearly  10,000,000  dollars  annually.  This  eum  of  220,000,000 
dollars  additional  to  the  sum  total  mentioned  above  of  961,097,739  dol- 
lars, will  make  tlio  total  registered  produce  of  Potosi,  from  1515  to  1803> 
amount  to  1,181,097,739  dollars,  or  £265,746,991  lOx.  sterling.  We  are 
unable  precisely  to  ascertain  when  tim  change  of  the  value  of  the  piastre 
took  place,  and  therefore  cannot  precisely  ascertain  the  quantity  of  xiWer 
wliirh  was  produced  at  this  period  ;  but  it  seems  either  to  have  been  a 
little  before  or  after  the  year  1600.  As  to  the  amount  of  the  quantity  of 
contrahnnil,  authors  are  not  exactly  agreed,  some  stating  it  at  a  third,  others 
at  a  fourtli,  and  others  again  at  a  sixth  of  the  whole  produce.  All,  how- 
ever, are  agreed  that  the  quantity  of  unregistered  silver  during  the  Bret 
period  was  enormous;  as  according  to  lleru'ra,  Acosln,  and  Azara,  more 
titan  a  thinl  wiu  never  registered.  Allowing  oue-fuurth  of  the  whole  sum 
of  1,181,097,739  dollare,  the  result  will  be  295,274,435  dollare,  or 
£66/^50,749  sterling.  This  added  lo  the  sum  total  of  the  registered 
prmluctr  from  1545  to  1803,  will  make  the  sum  total  of  nilver,  registered 
Aud  unregistereii  down  to  1803,  extracted  from  the  muantain  of  Potosi, 
nmountto  1,476.372,174  dollars,  or  £332,183.749  lU.  8^^.  sterling. 
I'ho  following  table  will  show  the  produce,  registered  and  unregistered, 
of  the  mines  uf  Potosi,  <lowu  to  1803: 


From  ]^i&  to  Ibdtt 

—  IMfi  to  lATS 
»    IftTB  I4k  I7» 

—  1736  to  1789 

—  ITtW  to  1900 


MMft«. 

ld,0(IO.OtK» 

IMtm. 
127,60^000 

i0.O()g,59d 

r>.7ltt,887 

71,RI8,Bt« 

6ia4W.KSB 

l5,(r7i.1>U 

l«8,lief^97i 

MII.TM 

46,OO(\0O0 

28,687,500 
1l,(k87,lU  0$, 

i37,afta,w7  i7t.  0^ 
>»,(«»,  i(m 

103&0,000 
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Total  in  2aH  yenrs 
All«ivaiui>  Tor  thi^  value  of  the 

JiBJitre  before  KiOO 
d   ooe-tburth  of  thv   uhove 
iQiol  registered  produce  fqr 
ooDhrabuid        ... 


13,070^1 


961,007.739 


86.351.765        S«),(»U,(MI 


4^1,600,000 


34,738,110        tHlb,e74.43&  67,4:)6.749 


Total  of  registpTfld  and  unr»' 
ffixUTed  producf  rKtrartrd 
rrotn  the  miuM  of  Poto«i, 
from  1010  to  IHOa     -         •       17-^100,190 


1,476,372,174        332,11^,740  lla.  SM- 


The  raost  Bourishing  period  of  the  mines  of  Potoet,  during  the  period 
from  1556  to  1789,  was  that  from  1685  to  1606.  For  sereral  BQceeuirv 
years,  the  royal  fifth  amounted  to  1,500,000  dollars,  which  aupposa  a 
produce  of  1,490,000,  or  882,000  marks,  according  as  we  estimate  the 
piastre  at  13  j  or  8  reals,  equivalent  to  !  2.665,000  or  7,497,000  dolluiL 
After  1606:,  the  produce  gradually  dimiiiiahed,  especially  since  1694. 
From  1606  lo  1688,  its  annual  produce  was  never  below  350,000  naHu, 
or  3,015,000  dollars.  During  the  laiTor  half  of  the  18th  century,  it  gf- 
aerally  supplied  from  3(*0,000  lo  400,000  marks,  an  yearly  produce  this, 
too  comiderahle  to  allow  us  to  advance,  with  Robertson,  that  these  mine 
are  no  longer  worth  working.  They  are  not,  indeed,  the  first  in  the  known 
world,  but  they  may  Htill  be  ranked  immediut4^-ly  after  those  of  Goanan- 
Bto,  in  Mexico.  That  they  do  not  yield  so  much  as  formerly,  is  not  at  ill 
owing  to  their  exliauHtion,  hut  to  iho  ignorance  of  tlie  iS^JUiiish  miners,  by 
whose  unskilful  management  most  of  the  pits  art'  allowed  to  remain  fullot 
water.  Steam  engines,  tlie  powers  of  which  are  so  well  understood  in  this 
country,  arc  hen?  wholly  unknown.  In  the  opinion  of  Helmn,  the  minet 
of  Potosi  might  ea^tily  be  made,  with  moderate  skill  and  management,  to 
yield  20,000,000,  or  even  30,000,000  dollars  annually.  In  addition  to 
2,000  Indians  employed  as  miners,  there  are  15,000  glamas,  anU  15,000 
mules,  employed  in  carrying  the  ere  from  the  mount^n  of  Potosi  to  tiM 
amalgamation  work^. 

Cornjnerci\2  Tlie  most  important  commerce  of  Bolivia  consiata  in  tlie 
export  of  grain  to  Peru  ;  but  the  roads  aie  had,  and  communication  is 
tlierefore  greatly  impeded.  The  only  port  Bolivia  possesses  is  the  small 
harbour  of  Cobija  on  the  Pacific. 

Popuhtlion.'^  The  population  of  this  state  is  estimated  at  1,300,000. 
lla  military  force  consists  of  12,000  men.  The  Indian  tribes  of  Rolirti 
are  generally  of  errant  mn\  warhko  disposilions,  particularly  ilie  Ohiquiitu, 

The  state  religion  of  Bolivia  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  It  is  divided  into 
7  departments,  viz. : 


Chftrcas, 
Curhabamba, 

Moxos, 


CUquitos, 

Sunta  Cruz  de  la  Sivrra. 
La  Paz, 
aiiU  Potou. 


Chnquisaca.'\  This  in  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Bolivia,  at  least  was 
no  in  1827.  It  is  also  called  La  Plata,  and  wa*i  formerly  the  capital  of 
Los  Charcas,  an  extensive  province  comprehending  all  the  S.E.  of  Pern. 
It  lies  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  Chachimayo,  a  head  branch  of  the 
Pilcomayo,  at  2  leagues'  distance  from  which  stands  the  ton^.  Tliough 
not  the  most  populoua,  it  is  at  least  the  neatest,  most  cheerful,  and  re- 
bpectable  place  <m  the  whole  line  of  road  from  Buenos  A^n^s  to  Lima* 
Long.  W.  66"  46',  and  19"  30'  S.  lal. 

Poiosi  Ciii/.']     Next  in  impoitaucc  to  Chuquisaca,  the  capital  of  Boli- 
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Tia,  U  the  city  of  PotOHi,  and  once  i\w  must  fwpulous  of  all  tlie  oiues  ot 
South  America,  and  which  covered  with  ita  suburbs  a  vast  extent  of  ground 
fit  the  bane  of  that  crlebrated  mountain  whence  it  takes  its  name,  and 
wliich  19  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  square  of  the  city.  These  suburbs 
an*  now  in  ruins,  and  tlw  entire  population  is  now  reducpd  to  12,000.  It 
stands  in  a  cold,  bleak,  barren,  %'ery  mountainous  ditttrict  of  the  eastern 
chain  of  the  Andes,  enclosed  by  the  proWnce  of  Porco,  and  in  a  glen  wa- 
tered by  a  ri**ulet,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Pa^tpaya,  a  branch  of  the 
Pilcotnayo.  The  country  around  i»  the  most  barren  in  nature,  neither  tree, 
nor  slind),  nor  plant  ap|H>nnng  for  many  mi\e»  around ;  an<l  it  is  not  till  the 
distance  of  five  leagues  has  been  traversed  that  patches  of  cultivation 
begin  to  iippear  on  the  road  to  Chuquisacn, — yet  what  has  not  the  attract- 
in^  influence  of  a  mountain  of  silver, — of  itself  a  mountain  incapable  of 
produciufj;  a  tiingle  hlade  of  gniHs, — created  !  Tlie  barrenness  of  the  soil  is 
balanced  by  the  abundance  of  its  metalKc  prodnco ;  and  plenty  of  provi- 
sions of  all  kinds,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  hronght  from  a  distance 
on  mules  and  asseo  to  supply  the  tvants  of  its  population.  Bt^ef,  mutton, 
ud  pork,  are  all  to  be  had  in  the  market^  with  abundance  of  fmits  and 
▼^^tables,  some  of  which  would  lie  esteemed  in  Covent  Garden,  and 
others  such  as  Covent  (harden  rark  never  boast  of.  Many  varieties  of  po- 
tatoes are  brought  to  market.  This  plant,  to  which,  as  Temple  remarks, 
Cobbet  has  so  great  an  aversion,  is  in  general  use  throughout  Peru,  and  as 
highly  esteemed  as  in  Ireland  ;  it  is  called  papa  in  the  language  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  principal  food  of  the  ludiatis,  or  rather  its  chief  ingra- 
dient,  for  they  understand  the  art  of  cookery  much  better  than  the  lower 
class  of  Irish,  wlio  pretty  generally  exist  upon  the  simple  potatoe  and  Halt, 
in  many  cases  without  a  sup  of'  milk^  and  simietiuies,  such  their  poverty, 
without  even  a  grain  of  salt  to  relish  their  mawkish  meal  ?  Tine  IntUans, 
on  the  contrary,  prepare  their  ofh  (round  earthen  pot)  in  a  very  savoury 
and  substantial  manner.  Tht'ir  native  lama  atfords  iheni  meat,  salt  is  ob- 
tained in  sundry  districts  in  immense  blocks,  Guinea  pepper  they  have  in 
abundance.  To  these  the  papa  is  added  in  considerably  the  greater  por- 
tion, also  maize  or  Indian  corn;  so  of  course  the  composition  affords  a  rich, 
delicious,  and  soliil  meal.  Anotlier  species  is  made  from  the  potatoe  called 
chunUy  which  is  consitlered  a  great  delicacy,  and  much  esteemed  in  the 
days  of  the  Incas,  The  potatoes  are  first  thoroughly  freezed,  tlieu  pounded 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  in  which  state  they  will  keep  even  for  years,  and  form 
a  substantial  and  nutritive  aliment.  The  climate  of  Potosi,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  fair  Mpecimen  of  that  of  the  Upper  Andes,  is  very  varia- 
ble, presenting  each  flay  the  changes  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  vary- 
ing from  66"  of  Patneidteit  to  42**.  Early  in  the  morning  it  is  cold  and 
piercing,  the  forenoon  rcficmhles  our  finest  March  day,  from  noon  to  three 
o'clock  tl»e  sun  is  broiling  hot,  whilst  in  the  shade  it  is  very  cold,  the 
evenings  serene,  and  sometimes  of  a  summer's  mildness.  The  Creoles 
consider  the  climate,  of  Potosi  an  eternal  winter,  wliicli  they  dinde  into 
the  wet  winter  and  (be  dry  winter;  but  the  Indians,  thoagh  half  naked 
like  the  Irish  peasantry,  are  not  nearly  so  sensible  of  the  cold  as  the 
Creoles.  But  in  Temple's  opinion,  and  that  of  all  other  British  who  visit 
Potosi,  the  cUiuate  is  considered  as  fine,  wholesome,  and  bracing.  For 
five  days  out  of  six,  Pot4>si  enjoys  a  fine,  brilliant,  uncloude<l  atmosphere, 
8  Spotless  canopy  of  the  deepest  and  purest  axure, — and  so  dry  is  the  at- 
mosphere, that,  in  pulling  off  a  flannel  waistcoat  or  worsted  stocking  in 
the  dark,  sparks  are  distinctly  seen ;  and  the  same  in  pattvtvg  ot  T\x\t\svt\\^  ^ 
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horse's  neck,  which  9onictimc&  emits  sparkn  an<l  finandB  likp  an  olertrifying 
machine.  Oifficutty  in  breathings  arisiDg  from  tho  ^eat  rarity  of  the  at- 
iDosphore,  is  cominon  both  to  the  natives  and  aniuiaU.  I'or  tbiti  reasoOt 
horse-rating  cannot  be  attempted  hero,  and  tlieru  ar«  many  in<tt«ncA«  of 
Jbor»e!t  dropping  down  and  expiring  when  preuHud  up  a  hill.  Siiuw  and 
thunder  Htorma  arc  frc^quont,  and  tho  latter  are  flublimB  and  torriHc.  As 
this  city  may  bo  said  literally  to  be  above  the  clouds,  the  blue  tightiiiugs 
dart  round  in  ten  thouBand  dazzling  flashes,  and  lose  ihuuisclvet)  iu  the 
ground;  whiUt  the  thandera  roll  from  mountun  to  nioniUHiri  in  long  con- 
tinued peals,  absolutely  Mtunning  to  the  KeuKes.  and  baffliti^'  the  powers  of 
deBcriptiun.  Dense  cloud^j  o(  the  blackest  hue,  with  brilliant  mixturea  of 
blue  and  greeD»  beautify  ibe  nceuo  of  awful  niagnificencet  whilst  the  storm 
mges  and  blazob  in  the  valley  beueutli'  A»  at  Lima,  where  earthquakes 
are  frequenty  such  sturma  arn  unknown  ;  ho^  on  tbe  contrary,  at  Potovi^ 
where  tbe  latter  are  t-ommon,  the  former  are  unluiown.  A  family  from 
Lima,  who  were  residing  at  Potoai  whilst  Temple  waH  there,  were  parti- 
cularly alarmed  at  tho  thunder  atormtj  of  thut  place  :  Temple,  asking  tbe 
reason  why  they,  wbo  hud  givmi  him  ho  mnny  accouiitM  of  the  dreadful 
earthquakes  they  had  experienced,  nhould  now  feel  so  very  much  aflVighted 
at  a  thunder  storm,  was  instantly  iuterrupteil  by  tho  fervent  exclamation 
of  the  whole  family;  "  Holy  V^irgin,  mother  of  God,  remove  us  hut  from 
this  terrible  scene,  and  place  uh^  if  thou  wilt,  amidst  all  the  earlh<|uake« 
in  the  world  I '  Sumeiimeii  during  a  snow  storm,  when  lliu  gjound  is 
literally  covered  with  annw,  tho  lightning  and  thunder  aru  trernondoos. 
The  forked  lightning,  glijstening  alongst  the  snow-coveied  earth,  which 
resembles  a  blazing  sea,  renders  this  novel  species  of  tlmnder  e^torm  dread- 
fully magnifiumt  to  a  European,  tliose  of  Europe  being  mere  summflr 
Haws  compareil  to  them.  The  mountain  itself  risos  above  tJie  town  lika 
a  colossal  sugai'-lnaf,  of  a  reddish  bruH'n  colour,  to  the  heiglit  of  2,730 
feet,  and  which,  though  half  an  hour's  walk  di^lant,  yet  seems  so  cluae> 
that,  were  Jl  to  full  over,  it  would,  to  all  appt'urnnc^,  overwhidm  the  city* 
It  is  two  hours'  ascent  to  the  summit,  which  Temple accomplid>e(l,  thougli 
with  great  dlHicuUy,  from  the  extreme  tenuity  of  tbe  atmosphere,  and  had 
the  pleiLsure  of  enjoying,  like  tbe  academicians  on  the  Hunnnil  of  i'icliin- 
cha,  the  delectable  view  of  a  snuw  and  thunder  storm  raging  far  buneath 
them,  whilst  tlie  sky  immediately  above  hint  waa  sereuc  and  clear.  I'ho 
Know  storm  burst  first  over  the  summit  in  a  tremendous  crash  of  thunder, 
wliich  rolled  round  in  n  circle,  and  then  descended  to  the  plain  beneath. 
The  lightning  darted  with  a  whizzing  noise  round  the  bane  of  Potusi,  imd 
every  tlash  was  followed  by  a  deafening  peal  as  i^uickly  as  the  ri^port  of  a 
gun  follows  tbe  ignition  of  the  powder.  All  strangers  are,  un  their  arnv«l 
at  the  city,  seized  with  a  severe  illness  from  tho  cliange  of  climate,  geoe- 
rally  an  attack  of  dysenter)',  from  which  if  they  recover,  which  is  gen^ 
rally  the  case,  they  enjoy  afterwards  good  health.  On  the  stile  next  tike 
town,  and  at  tlie  haae  uf  llie  great  mountain,  is  a  smaller,  called  Ilita^tut 
Potocsiy  or  *  the  son  of  Hatun  Potocsi.'  It  facilitatos  the  ascant  to  tba 
grenter,  but  does  not  partake  of  its  mineral  riches,  almost  every  slone  of 
which  is  metalliferous.  In  the  large  nmuntain  are  not  less  than  5^000 
hocan  nufias,  or  montlis  of  mines,  hut  they  aro  not  distinct  mines,  for  sev- 
eml  of  these  have  two  and  some  tlireu  entrances  or  mouths,  which  m^y 
serve  to  give  some  idea  how  tbe  Corro  hm  been  ptirforBt4HL  The  moan- 
tain  is  not  of  vulcanic  origin,  as  some  lu&ve  asserted,  as  not  tho  amaiWai 
tracQ  oi  volcanic  miittj^r  has  been  seen  about  it.     The  city  at  first  ai^hl 
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appears  rery  clean  and  handnome,  as  all  the  outeulea  of  the  houscn  nro 
white-wa»heJ.  But  thia  is  mero  deception,  for  ia  the  ioftidcs  every  iliini^ 
is  filthy,  with  a  few  exceptions  even  iu  the  first-rate  ones,  some  of  whichf 
]ike  the  Augeau  stable,  have  nut  been  cleansed  for  30  years.  Tlie  Indians, 
who  compose  one-half  of  the  dwcllem,  are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
ttvinish  multitudey  and  their  superiors  are  not  a  great  deal  better.  Th»i 
churches,  whoso  walls  were  once  in  some  instances  literally  decorated  with 
silver,  are  now  plundered,  dismantled,  and  deserted.  The  mint,  an  im- 
mense and  uncouth  pile,  erected  at  the  expense  of  two  millions  of  dollars, 
in  1562j  still  remains.  On  one  side  of  the  Plazn  major^  or  square,  is  the 
goremment-houM^,  a  long  low  range  of  building,  and  on  the  other  stauds 
a  prodigious  mass  of  gray  granite,  intended  for  the  cailtedral,  but  not  yet 
finished.  In  the  middle  is  a  precious  sample  of  architectural  tast^^  and 
skill,  which  Temple  supposed  to  be  a  shot- manufactory  ;  and  on  inquiring 
if  his  way  was  not  past  the  big  chimney,  was  told  it  was  a  national  monu- 
ment in  honour  of  Bolivar!  In  tho  vicinity  of  the  town,  from  t)  to  10 
mites  distant,  are  the  lagunas  or  ponds  for  supplying  tho  Ingenios  and  the 
town  with  water,  in  nuuiber  37,  and  constructed  200  ye^rs  since  at  enor* 
mous  and  needless  expense  ;  fur  within  2  miles  of  tlie  town  are  situations 
equally  eligible  for  forming  reservoirs — or  even  one  such,  capable  of  con- 
taining water  snfHcient  to  supply  all  the  machinery  of  the  mines,  and  tlie 
town  ittfeir,  with  that  iiidihpensable  article.  Cousidering  the  liarren  state 
of  the  country  round  Potosi,  and  itd  ilistaiice  from  markets,  the  price  of 
articles  of  necessity  or  luxury  is  not  very  exorbitant.  Maize  and  papas, 
the  common  food  of  the  ordinary  classes,  are  cheap.  A  sheep  with  the 
fleece  may  be  ha<l  for  4.r.,  fowls  \s.  6^.,  and  partridges  I«.  each.  Butter 
is  brought  from  a  grL>at  distouce  in  bladders,  nnd  selh  for  from  5^.  to  6j. 
per  lb.,  the  quality  such  as  would  serve  to  grease  cArt-whccU  in  Scotland. 
Tlie  beat  loaf-sugar  comes  from  Cusco,  and  is  ftold  at  from  2j.  to  2jr.  G£^ 
per  lb.  Tea,  of  which  green  only  is  to  be  had,  comes  from  the  jHirts  of 
the  Pacific,  and  is  from  16*.  to  24j,  per  lb.  Peruvian  chocolate,  excellent, 
from  3j.  Qd.  to  4vt.  per  lb.  Peruvian  cofTee,  excellent,  8j.  per  lb.  roasted 
and  ground.  Wines  are  Rcldom  used  but  at  large  dinner  parties  :  claret 
12^.  per  buttle;  champagne  from  12*.  to  I6j.  per  do.;  English  cyder  from 
6f.  to  8f.  per  do.  The  valley  of  Cinti,  50  leagues  from  Potoai,  produces 
very  good  wine  at  from  2-f.  to  2j.  iyd.  per  hotllc,  and  which,  if  properly 
manufactured,  might  surpass  Burgundy  itself.  Por  20  leagues  the  valley 
of  Cinti  is  a  continued  vineyard,  with  a  stream  running  through  ita  centre, 
the  hanks  of  which  are  crowned  with  peach,  fig,  aud  other  fruit  trees. 
Rum  and  brandy  at  from  8j.  to  \Qs.  per  bottle.  Bottles  were  lately  so 
scarce  at  Potusi  as  to  bring  a  dollar  each,  but  they  arc  now  fallen  tu  1^. 
each.  There  is  not  a  single  medical  man  in  all  the  city,  aud  medical  drugii 
are  excessively  high,  although  the  valleys  of  the  Andes  abound  with  me- 
dicinal plants.  I'rom  the  profound  ignorance  that  reigus  here,  and  the 
total  want  of  literature,  there  is  no  society  in  the  world  so  uninteresting 
as  tlutt  of  Potosi.  There  are  neither  books  nor  aumscmenta.  Society 
is  confined  literally  to  two  or  three  families  of  two  or  three  persons,  where 
aometinies  companies  meet  for  half  an  hour  on  an  evening  to  sip  mate 
(Paraguay  tea)  through  a  tube,  hear  a  guitar  gingled,  or  set  ou  a  bcncli 
against  the  wall,  wTappe^i  to  the  chin  in  cloaks,  repl\-ing  se  scnor  to  every 
one's  tale  about  the  severity  uf  the  c^>ld  south  wiuds.  'Die  ladies,  squat-, 
ting  on  a  rug  upon  the  Hour,  huddled  in  a  conmr,  and  covered  up  in  their 
woollen  mantles,  occasiuually  preas  the  visitors  to  take  aaother  fnalCf  but 
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complete  the  sconn  of  mnni  by  their  toUil  want  of  occupatimi.  Ah  to  maid 
iociely,  where  two  or  three  meoi  together,  the  uhnli*  talk  im  Bboiit  mining. 
Go  where  you  will,  turn  when;  you  will,  nolhint;  is  hoard  of  but  the  pro- 
reedings  of  the  Injt^nios,  the  ^otl  or  biwl  nin  of  a  newly  illsfovered  vein, 
tfie  BUperiority  of  n  certain  mine  ;  so  that,  nnleHR  a  perrton  has  himself  been 
a  miner,  it  is  a  perfect  ta'dium  viiw  to  live  amongst  a  race  who  think  lh<»re 
is  no  other  boainess  in  the  world  but  mining ;  and  in  that  case,  the  city  of 
PotOBi,  flffonling  no  flort  of  recreation,  ii^  little  better  than  a  place  of  ban- 
ishment, hardly  prefcrnble  to  Sil^eria  itself.  There  in  a  considerable  con- 
sumption of  Frencii  and  English  manufacturer  in  Potoni,  but  by  far  the 
g;refiter  proportion  are  the  latter,  consiflting  of  coloured  cottons,  calicoes 
and  muslinn,  clothi^  crockery -ware,  iron  and  Btoel, — all  for  the  con^ump* 
tion  of  Potosi  and  it.^  immediate  vicinity.  Tlie  duties  on  imported  Euro- 
pean articles  amounted  to  16  per  cent.,  and  the  whole  amount  of  daties 
received  in  1SS6  was  21,880  dollars.  But  in  1826,  the  duties  being  re- 
duced one-half,  or  8  per  cenL,  the  amount  on  goods  imported  via  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  Parifii*  was  38,781  dollars, — thus  making  an  increase  of 
consumption,  and  11,000  dollars  of  additional  revenue  in  the  single  town 
of  PotoaL 

La  /*«£.]  This  place,  in  respect  of  situation,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  all  South  America.  It  lies  in  a  ravine,  bo  deep,  narrow,  anti 
•teep,  that  it  is  quite  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  traveller  till  he  sud- 
denly arrives  on  the  very  brink  of  this  qnebiada,  without  well  knowing 
how  he  is  to  descend  to  a  town  so  close  Iwlow  him  as  if  be  could  throir 
ft  biscuit  into  it  from  the  top  of  tlie  hcig^hti.  Suppose  yourself,  say* 
Temple,  travelling  leisurely  along  a  high  table,  or  any  other  plane  you 
may  tike  Iwtter.  Tliis  ifi  bounded  by  a  huge  mountainous  rampart,  in 
which,  be  it  remembered,  is  one  of  the  greatest,  grandest  mountains  on 
the  glol>e,  and  far  sm'p&sMng  those  wondcra  of  the  world  chronicled  by 
ftme.  llimani,  the  Giant  of  the  Cordillera  de  loe  Andes,  cannot  be  c4>q- 
aidered  in  any  less  character.  These  mountains  appear  to  rise  out  of  the 
plain  on  which  you  are  riding,  and  your  expectation  is  that  yon  must  ol*- 
tnally  arrive  at  them,  for  no  obstacle  is  to  be  seen  betwixt  you  and  them. 
Whibt  you  are  musiog  on  the  hotv  and  where  your  journey  is  u>  end,  you 
arrive  unexpectedly  at  the  edge  of  the  plain,  anil  behold  a  vast  gulf  at  your 
feet,  in  the  bottom  of  whirh  appears  a  town  very  regularly  built  with 
packs  of  cards.  The  con/7  d'fvil  of  La  Paz  convej-s  precisnly  this  idea, 
the  red  tiled  roofs  and  white  fronts  uf  the  houses  awtwering  admirably  for 
hrnrts  and  diamonds,  whilst  the  smoked  roofs  and  dingy  mud-walU  ot  tttc 
Indian  ranciox  equally  well  for  spades  and  clubs.  Through  this  fairy  town 
may  be  faintly  seen,  winding  with  occasioiml  iniermjtuons,  a  silver  threadj 
marked  with  specks  of  frothy  white,  which,  upon  approaching,  proves  to 
be  a  mountain  torrent,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and  sweeping  through 
the  valley.  In  c-asttng  an  eye  farther  raun<l,  yon  perceive  squares  and 
patches  of  every  Hbade  of  gnwn  and  yellow,  which  to  a  European  is  per- 
Inps  the  moat  striking  part  of  the  interesting  scene.  Com,  and  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  and  crops  of  every  kind,  may  bo  seen  in  all  their  stages,  from 
the  act  of  sowing  to  that  of  leathering  in — here  a  field  of  barley  tuxuri* 
antly  green — there  another  in  full  maturity,  which  the  Indians  are  busily 
reaping — next  to  it  a  croji  appearing  just  above  groand — farther  on  an- 
other arrived  at  half  its  growtli— beyond  it  a  man  guiding  a  pair  of  oxen 
yoked  to  a  shapeless  slick,  the  point  of  which  scratches  the  earth  suffi- 
ciently for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  which  another  roan  is  scattering  in 
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llie  furrows — trees  bearing  fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  putting  forth  bnds 
and  blusAonis,  complete  the  acpne  of  Inxnriance.  Here  is  teen,  in  the  fall 
beaaty  of  tmlli,  the  charmiu^  landscape  depicted  by  Marmontel  in  his 
iaterestiD^  tale  of  the  IncMs.  Yet  it  is  only  reijaircHl  to  mise  the  eyes 
from  t]u«  lap  of  this  fruitful  Kilen  lo  bi^hoUl  the  H-i(Ii>«t  contrast  in  the 
reatma  of  nature.  Naked  and  arid  rocks  rise  in  mural  precipices  around; 
high  above  these,  mountains  beaten  by  liirioaB  tempests  frown  in  all  tbo 
bleakness  of  sterility ;  higher  still,  the  tops  of  othere,  reposing  iu  the  re- 
gion of  eternal  eaowt  glisianiog  with  nndiminished  splendoor  in  the  preaence 
of  a  tropical  sun.  After  a  descent  of  Uiree  miles,  which  it  requires  three 
quarters  of  an  hoar  to  a4;coinpltah,  yoa  reach  the  bottom  of  tbo  rarine ; 
and  instead  of  6nding  I^  Paz  built  on  a  flat,  as  you  supposed  from  the 
summit  orerhangtng  the  abyss,  }-oa  find  it  really  built  on  bills,  with  some 
of  its  fltreets  extremely  stoep.  Whilst  looking  up,  you  behold  the  hn^ 
amdoTf  with  hi9  broad  expanded  wings,  soaring  over  the  gulf  in  which 
•lands  this  singular  place,  which  deeply  engulfed  as  it  seems,  and  really  is, 
it  still  12,11H  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea.  La  Paz  is  a  bishop's  see, 
contaiuiug,  besides  the  cathedral,  4  churches,  5  convents,  and  3  nunneries. 
The  torrent  which  waters  the  ravine  is  a  head  branch  of  the  mighty  Beni, 
or  main  stream  of  th(>  Maranon :  and  in  Calls  of  rain  forces  along  huge 
masiws  of  rock,  with  large  grains  of  gold.  It  is  the  great  emporium  of 
Hera,  as  all  merchandise  from  tlie  Pacific  is  conveyed  thither,  then  carried 
off  by  merchants  great  and  Rroall  to  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  int<^rior  ; 
and  Temple,  who  was  there  to  1827,  coofttsea  that,  since  ha  strolled  down 
Cheapside  a  year  before,  ho  had  not  seen  soch  crowdud  streets,  or  so  mncb 
bustle  iu  the  tranKactiotu  of  business.  British  goods  were  abundant,  and 
preferred  to  the  French  and  German  mauufactares,  which  seemed,  however, 
to  have  a  very  fair  share  of  the  market.  Kvery  sort  of  fllmKy  tinsel  ami 
gsw^w,  and  whole  cargoes  of  divers  kinds  of  wortliless  articles,  unsale- 
able at  home,  were  at  fir^t  exported  by  European  mercluuits,  in  hope  of 
^■^■^  a  ready  market  here  ;  but  all  such  articles  will  now  no  longer  take 
tlwBwket.  It  is  quite  delightful  to  stroll  at  au  uarly  hoar  thnragh  tha 
files  of  peasantry  in  the  fruit  and  vec^tahli'  market  of  La  I^,  where  they 
display  tbiar  baskets  611ed  with  the  laxoriaut  produce  of  their  gardens, 
whare  Temple  purcluucd  pine  apples,  strawberries,  bananas,  plantains, 
onogea,  tnnae,  and  he  knew  not  what  besides,  all  for  U.  (m/.,  and  of  excel- 
lent qnality,  the  strawberries  excepted,  whidi,  in  point  of  flavour,  arc  far 
inferior  to  those  of  the  gardens  of  Eoi-ope.  Vine)'ard(i  abound  in  the 
vicinity,  which  produce  rery  good  light  wine.  It  drives  a  great  trade  in 
■aati,  or  Paraguay  tea,  the  sale  of  which  here  produces  200,000  doUan 
aBBually.  Tbo  district  abounds  iu  gold.  In  1681,  a  maas  of  rock  having 
betn  detached  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  from  the  vast  mountain  llimani,  so 
krge  a  quantity  of  gold  was  extracted  from  it,  that  it  was  sold  in  this  city 
for  8  dollars,  or  StMt.  per  ounce,  or  precisely  ooe-faalf  the  than  current 
price  of  gold  in  Peru.  About  a  league  from  tlie  city  an  Indian  found,  in 
1773,  a  large  mass  of  solid  gold,  wlticb  he  sold  to  the  Spanish  viceroy  for 
11,360  dollars,  or  £2,535  sterling.  According  to  Helms,  La  Pan  con- 
Uina  above  20,000  itihabitauts,  and  is  distant  350  miles  by  the  road  from 
PoUiei ;  and  it  may  bo  here  mentioned,  that  from  about  4  pot^is  to  the  S. 
of  Potou,  all  the  way  to  La  Paz,  scarcely  a  tree  is  to  be  seen  through  a 
dislaoca  of  near  500  milea :  but  a  few  leagues  beyond  La  Paz  is  a  dis- 
trict called  YuDgas,  where,  in  forests  producing  the  famed  Peruvian  bark« 
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are  various  kinUs  of  the  finest  timber.     Lat.,  according;  to  Pentland, 

21)'  30"  S.,  and  W.  Joiiff  of  Grofinwii-li  fi8»  32'. 

Oroplza  or  Coc/wbamfja.']  This  ia  iho  capita]  of  the  ricli  and  fertile  district 
of  Cocliabambai  and  la  bo  called  froni  the  f^old  found  m  its  vicinity-  It 
lies  in  a  fertile  vatley»  near  tlie  sourte  of  ibe  Hio  Orajide,  the  head  branch 
of  the  Madeira.  The  tlt!!itLit:t  bt'iii|^  the  very  L:;i'aiiary  uf  Bolivia*  ihitt  city 
{hives  a  g^rent  trade  in  ^rain,  fruit«,  and  vegetables,  and  contains  17,000 
inhabitants,  amongst  which  aie  many  lich  and  noble  families :  89  inilea 
N.N.W.  of  Cijaqaleaca,  from  tlie  valley  of  which  it  ia  separated  by  a  la 
teral  bi-anch  of  the  Eastern  Andes. 

Oruro.']  Oruro  was  once  a  place  of  note,  with  8,000  inhabitants,  but 
now  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  from  the  deHtruotion  of  tho  tin  and  sil- 
Fer  mine;)  in  its  vicinity,  which  fonnerly  supported  a  brisk  and  extensive 
commerce,  but  now  nearly  exiirict  from  want  of  ihoso  resourreB  which 
were  absorbed  in  the  ail-con»uming  evil.<i  of  civil  war.  The  tin  mines  were 
lonj^  famous,  and  tliose  of  i^ilver  were  once  among  the  moHt  productive  ia 
Peru.  But,  of  late  year^,  beiiijt^  abandoned,  tliey  have  filled  witli  water, 
which  they  have  ntiiiher  machinery  tu  employ,  nor  money  for  applyinjj  any 
other  method  to  carry  it  off.  Here  were  many  families  of  enormous 
wealth.  Rodriguez,  the  lato  head  of  one  of  these,  was  proprietor  of  a 
famous  silver  mine  in  the  vicinity,  so  productive,  that  he  discarded  from 
bis  house  all  articleni  of  plaits  tielfi,  or  crockery  ware,  and  replaced  them 
hy  others  made  from  the  silver  of  his  mine.  Utensils  of  the  moHt  com- 
mon  use,  as  well  as  those  of  luxury  and  ornametiti  aueli  as  pier  tables  in  the 
principal  apartments,  ftames  of  pictures  and  of  mirrors,  footstools,  pots 
and  pans,  were  all  of  silver,  ^aid  a  native  to  Temple,  who  was  therein  1^127, 
"  Do  you  see  that  trough  in  ihrt  court  yard  ?" — (pointing  to  a  very  large 
stone  trough  for  watering  mules  and  other  animals) — "  I  do  assure  you  that 
Roiiriguez  had  two  of  much  tari^ec  she  for  the  same  purpo.se,  of  pure  and 
solid  silver ;  and  before  the  revolution,  there  were  three  or  four  houses  in 
Oruro  that  could  boast  uf  haviiij;  quite  as  much."  Oruro  is  180  miles  N 
of  Potosi,  in  a  banen  and  level  plain,  bounded  on  the  W*  by  tlie  snow* 
covered  Andes. 

Sicasica.']  Sixty  three  miles  N.  of  this,  on  tho  road  to  La  Paz,  is 
Sicaaica,  a  neat  respectable  town,  capital  of  a  large  district  of  the  same 
name,  oncxi  containing  about  4,000  inhabitants,  hut  now  not  as  many  hun- 
dreds, beiuK  ruined  by  tlie  revolution.  In  its  vicinity  are  several  silrer 
mines,  which  have  been  worked,  and  which  may  still  be  worked  to  great 
advantage.  Flocks  and  herds,  which  before  the  rev(»lution  graired  in  the 
valleys  and  bides  of  tim  mountains,  liave  disappeared,  and  desolation  and 
poverty  are  everywhere  manifest.     It  f^iands  near  the  source  of  tho  Heni. 

Tupisa.']  Tliis  is  a  respectable  little  town  on  the  road  from  Potosi  to 
Buenos  Ayrcs,  where  a  traveller  can  supply  himself  with  every  thing  he 
requires,  an<l  is  also  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Bolivian  republic,  where 
duties  are  levied  on  goods,  and  tlie  baggage  of  travellers  is  inspected.  It  is 
situated  150  roatl  miles  to  the  S.  of  Potosi,  at  the  base  of  a  lateral  ridge 
of  tho  Andes. 


Cden^j  Tke  Dune  Bnuil,  vhich  was  for  ■! 
liboogh  long-^xtenclMl  portion  of  th« 
die  BioBUi  of  tbe  Maraofla  nesdy  lo  iktX  •£ 
aisgcaecic  tcna.  to  ■**"-Tp-**  all  tbe  Par* 
■nor  if  the  globes  riiHiiiliiMi1iiiy>-  the 
lie  eni^  tfe  ■wraraiw,  origntUy  JwwMiMtiH  Bncil.- 
pvt  af  Ae  Btcfior  coantry,  formerly  called  Aamonia. — Md  tke 
le  1^  N.  of  the  MaruoD,  called  Port«cMae  Gttiaaft* 
by  Cabnl  it  was  deoomiaated  by  him  Tkrra  M 
Ovi^  ar '  Ae  LsmI  of  tiie  Holy  Croas.'  Tliis  appelUiion  waa  very 
asflB  maftamAeA  by  ita  pteuot  nauie,  derired  from  braza,  a  rery  ralaable 
■peoea  of  waad  nil  wbicb  tbis  oooniry  aboaads. 

Tht  floiDibaaf  fcia^daa  of  Bfaiil  comprvbenda  aloxwt  a  ilurd  part  of 
dK  wlkata  Saaib  Jl»mraa  cwitifnt-  It  U  bounded  on  tbe  N.  by  Frrocb 
G«iaaa  ^t^  At  CalaaiaaA  Caarcaa ;  on  tbe  N.K.  and  S.E.  by  tlwt  Allan* 
lac ;  «■  1^  S-  nd  S.W.  by  Baenoa  Ayrei ;  and  ou  tbe  W.  bv  Parm  attd 
tfae  CaloaUm  Sew  Graaada.  Tbe  maritiaie  boundary  of  rortuguoaa 
A  ileal  M ,  6on  the  mooA  of  the  0)'apoco>  or  \Vta|»ocOk  in 
f  X  kL,  to  dtt  aaiMth  ef  the  Cbov,  in  S.  Uu  34',^a  space  of  38 
oTagMt  dirle,  or  2^80  fciiiyi|Jmal  nks,  cqui  M  «.6t» 
■ilfla.  Btf  if  the  wiwEngt  of  M  ooMt  bo  acMed.  the  OKMAl 
«  feai  ffaa  3^t  BridA  aika,  iHaely,  freoi  the  M«dh  of  the  Opt^ 
toCape  Si  Ro^  >  a  &E.  dboctioa,  n^  BritiA  aUea 

«he  rircr  Clioy,  2,410  mDt»  m  a  &W.  AwtaoiL     Tfae  OsrapoM 
of  the  Tonocetac  aad  Ae«ay 

ef  Ihe  Kio  R^miai  Mi  ihe 

of  the  cmOam  of   ISibmpi 

KflB  m  N.  ^  r  4y«  Ae  oBMm  of  the  Oriaeco  ia  ^  S*  MMia 

of  ihe  8ie  IfavB  wd  I<^  aa  kL  S",  vd  tawni^dMBio 

lodeUoof  Sh  Jo«  a  lM.l«  »;  i    iiii  iif  ilolho  WAW.^ 

Moylorol  plMa,  to  de  Gno  S^bi  ef  the  Ya»on  kv  the 

'  1     r      f    •      Tf  '    ^"  ^      ^^  '    .^ 

#*  10  9- Sr  8L  ItfU  farw  Ae  fraMiv  Mh  ro.    fsoa  the  vanU  of 

theYotty.  Y«KT<^Coarr,«B4  rSwaiw.    b 

Bio  Madcn  to  ito     r  "     --    wiA  *»  TfiTTi  ii  11-54^  4r& 
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then  tanu  S.E.  to  Villo  Bella ;  tbou  S.S,E.  to  Nora  Coimbra  in  IS"  Si', 
then  S.E,  to  Parana  in  22"  W:  d(>scenduig  tlie  river  of  Pftraua  to  ita  coo- 
tluance  with  the  luruazu,  it  tunis  S.S.E.  to  the  sources  of  the  Ibicnyul 
Juy,  and  thence  proceeds  to  the  embocbure  of  the  Rio  Tabym,  to  the  N. 
of  Santa  Teresa. 

By  tlie  peace  of  Amiens,  the  French  obtained  a  large  portion  of  Ports* 
gocHe  Guiana,  the  Arauri,  in  V  30'  N.  lat.>  being  uiado  the  Hmit.  Bp 
sabeeqoent  treaty,  the  limit  of  French  Ciuiooa  was  extended  to  the  Ctn- 
pana — a  tributary  of  the  Maranon — and  Fort  Macapa,  by  ivbich  meni 
French  Guiana  was  extendt^d  from  tht>  Maua  to  the  equator,  and  alon^tke 
northern  shore  of  the  Maranon;  but  these  acqulHitions  of  the  Freochdi 
tlie  side  of  Guiana  were  restored  to  their  former  pos«eHsorf)  by  the  tiHtf 
of  PariS|  in  1814:  and  the  Oyapoco»  aa  formerly,  roinaina  the  boundvy 
betwoen  French  and  Portuguese  Guiana.  Although  by  the  treftty  of  ^ 
Ildephonso,  in  1777,  and  that  of  Pardo,  the  Brazilian  boundary  wu  it- 
mored  farther  to  the  east,  in  respect  of  the  mouth  and  lower  coune  «i 
the  Plata  river,  and  the  colony  of  St  Sacrament  being  ceded  to  ^pain,  y* 
by  the  new  definition  of  boundary,  Brazil  was  enlarged  to  the  N. W.  bf  i 
very  great  addition  of  territory  in  the  S.E.  of  Pern,  conti^^ous  to  tkeiw 
mineral  district  of  Matto  Gro»ao.  The  extent  of  the  independent  Pons- 
guese  possessions  from  £.  to  W.  is  various  in  ditl'erent  places ;  on  t^ 
Mide  of  Guiana,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aranari,  to  the  upper  course  ud 
most  northern  bend  of  the  Rio  Negro,  it  is  upwards  of  l,O0O  BriM 
miles ;  and  from  Cape  St  Hoque  to  Sapattnga,  above  the  tnoath  of  tbr 
Yavai*i,  it  is  2,04^  g;eographical  miles,  equal  to  «j,360  British  milc^s.  But 
towards  the  south  ilo  extent  from  K.  to  VV.  is  gradually  contracted  witliii 
much  narrower  limits  by  the  mutual  approach  of  the  sea,  and  iu  iaienff 
boundary  on  the  side  of  Buenos  Ayres.' 

'  It  ii  a  Tery  difficult  matter  clearly  to  (l<>signate  the  Brazilian  boundary  nn  the  Mt 
of  Guiana  nti<l  ('Mlombla,  ki  little  known  i^  thf  cnuritrr  on  thiit  hitlr.  On  n  c«niU 
iasiMtctiaQ  of  Fadeu'H  fuur  shiM^t  map  of  South  America,  abrid^^'il  from  tb«  \mt» 
«ignt  ahcct  roap  of  I.niii«  StonUlaus  Arcf  de  la  RiuJivtto,  in  IS18,  the  X'tirCuEiHV 
boundary  U  delineattil  womenhitt  differrnily  from  that  glvtni  above.  In  that  ma^ 
the  boundary  commencfs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oyapooo,  and  runs  up  timt  stf^iB 
an  far  aa  S°  N.  lat., — from  thrnr«  due  W.  to  a  ]>oint  on  the  Mnroul  riTcr,  ftm 
which  it  runs  N.^N.  alongsl  the  soutlirrn  frontier  of  Dutch  Guianu,  till  it  stnkn 
the  Kiuequibo  bciow  its  conflui-m-tf  with  thp  Rupuirini,  where  it  mi>At«  th«  booft- 
dnrv  of  Spnniftb  nnd  Ilntch  liiiiAna.  From  this  |Miint  it  niiu  up  tbn  pMinnniho  1* 
u'mh  its  HvuiTM)  in  y  N.  bit.,— and  froui  theucc  tht«  llue  ruus  due  W.  to  u  pointM 
the  Rupuwinl,  S.  up  that  iitreiun,  half-wny  to  the  source;  tbrncc  S.  W.  to  a  pilat 
on  the  Hlo  Uranco,  or  Parima,  in  i"  SO'  N.  lat.,  a  little  to  th^  S.£.  of  tha  jiuL 
whcocfl  U  iaauea  (or  ti  made  ao  to  do)  frum  the  lake  of  Purima.  Down  that  atraas 
ia  a  &W.  direcUoni  to  ti**  SO'  N.  lal.,  fr.tm  thcorr  duo  W.  till  it  srrike  the  Rio 
Ncfrn;  up  that  stream  aa  far  as  S.ni  CuilitH.  in  0"  ,')S'  N.  Int.  ;  thrnrp  dae  W.  ta 
fiS"  30'  W.  long,  of  Grernwich;  tbrDo^  dm-  S.  to  thu  junrtlon  of  the  Maranoa 
Yavtui  In  i**  b.  Ut  and  68^  30'  W.  long.,  pasiinc  tha  r'wvn  Undludoa,  Yuai 
and  Putumayo  iu  ltd  course  Co  the  Maranon;  thence  up  the  fUKtern  side  ^  the 
YaTari,  in  a  JsS.W.  direction,  to  9*  »>'  S.  lat.  ;  so  that,  from  (V  &ft*  N.  Inc.  |» 
point,  the  boundary  is  nearly  doe  S.  From  this  point,  ou  tbt;  Ya^'arl.  tbe  < 
ration  lion  ruusi  straiMht  K.  to  thu  Madeii-a,  piLssinij  in  it«  counts  the  Yutav,  Yur- 
bft,  'I'cf'i!,  Couri,  and  Furu»  riv«?i-s  suecessiv»?Iv.  Thence  the  Hue  runs  up  the  eaat- 
i-ni  iiidp  of  the  Madeira  to  its  confluence  wiin  thp  Mamore  rl?er,  In  H*  64'  46'  8. 
lat. ;  theaco  up  the  Itenas  or  Goapore,  to  eome  distance  above  tbe  fort  of  the  priuer 
of  Bfira.  iu  a  S.E.  direction.  Thence  tbe  line  ruoii  S.E.  in  a  wavinfr  direction. 
bat  keeping  alwaj-x  ot  twrop  dlitiinc<'  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  fJuapore,  till  U  paaan  xhr 
•oaree  m  th^  Harari',  the  left-liaiut  brnodi  of  the  Guapore.  From  tbejice  the  Una 
runs  S.M.K.  til)  it  suike  the  Puniguay  wt  Nova  Cuimbra,  In  tiV  55'  S.  lat. ;  thruca 
alon^  kht  wealem  aide  of  the  Panufiu^ ;  thence  S.  E.  to  the  Parana,  in  tST  30' 
S.  Int.  ;  thence  down  the  Patbuo  to  Vti  junction  with  the  Iguazu ;  thence  S.  E.  (» 
the  hinrtion  nf  the  Uruguay  ami  Pepiri  Guazu,  and  tlience  S.S.K.  to  thv  aoureca 
of  tna  Ibicuy  and  Juy  rivers,  uud  tb«uce  ]u-oca^«h1»  to  the  mouth  of  tbe  Uio  Tft- 
bym  to  the  N.  of  bnnta  Tcrc»a. 
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DivmttJix.2  Acconling  to  mnjor  Sfhirffbr,  of  the  Roynl  Hrmzilian 
Guards,  wlio  |iabli«lif(!  an  account  of  Brazil  in  January^  18S5,  Bt  Aitona, 
and  which  was  rfvinwrd  in  lln*  Leipsic  Literary  Journal,  l!ie  BniTiiUan 
empire  contains  19  proriucCT,  which,  with  their  names,  extent,  and  popu- 
lation, he  has  giveu  in  the  following  table  : 


ftPTtew.                           0«nniin  iw).  niilM. 

BrHMi««.ntlM. 

rninilirlnn 

1.  P»« 

IO,W.S 

•S9S.S46 

I48,(17» 

£.  RloN«n> 
3.  Manmnaui 

t^^)lt(» 

SW.AOO 

Hi,:i:'»7 

».«i  1 

rt9,n86 

li*ii.!>«l 

♦.  PI*ohr 

S,HMi 

ftl,40i 

46.2}W 

6.  SiAim            .            .             - 

8,311 

71,187 

878.713 

0.    K)»  Oraiido  del  NoitR 

l,5T2 

S3,7m 

68.7M 

7.   IVnIIm 

932 

8n,n» 

SM.8S9 

1.4lt 

SD.3W 

«n8,«»a 

Q.  AlacD<i& 

010 

l»>M» 

Xdti.lM) 

10.   SvrriiiiiiM-  Ae\  Uey 

SM 

18,484 

«R7,&«S 

11.  Hia.1.1        -           -     -     - 

9,679 

66,«A0 

&A9,fir7) 

1:^  E«{iii-ito  Sauto 

I.TBe 

W,44« 

75,91)0 

13.    llfu  Jfuiriru 

H,K)0 

i9i.roti 

6a»,tilk0 

U.   Shh  Taula       - 

9,010 

110.71ft 

mo.8!« 

Id.   CUplRtiiiii 

io.ftefl 

2f7.li7 

17»,B0O 

W.  Mluw  Genes 

11,9I>1 

S67,iea 

flVMSt 

17.   Goyw      - 

I2,B3£ 

27H,(R4 

150,000 

18.    M«tto  (irnmn 

«l,ll« 

ase,40i 

«,000 

III.   Itltmot  tVmiuido,  NoroD- 

bu,  uid  Trlniibul 

M 

1,076 

GOO 

119,136 


«,5S0,90S 


6,3tl6,4Je" 


Gmm>l'iini,  Rio  Ncfro,  Mina*  GnroM,  Goyu,  Sub  Paulo,  and  Mntlo  Crowo,  lure 
iultuid  |iruvUtce»,  of  which  vi>ry  little  ik  kltowik.  Rio  Nrgrn  <:ontiiiii<  the  whulv  of 
I'urtiitriH'tM'  GiiiKtia,  uid  wbh  ImhulfMl  formrrly  iindir  tlir  noverunifdl  of  Grain- I'am. 
Ciipliitinii,  ivhii'h  Iny  bctw<vn  ihr  pi-ovinr**  ol'  Did  Rfv  and  ihr  N.  \i,  bank  of  thr  H'ni 
deU  PUco,  oontaiininc  the  looje-rontcatMl  nrttlfnuait  of  S%  .Sacrament,  aiid  the  (nwin 
of  Monte  V)d<H)  Aliil  Malddiiuno  waA  fti'izod  by  th(*  PortUtflirar.  lit  ibi*  late  war  with. 
tlir  IndpiK-ndviit  gitvf-rniiii'nt  of  Iliienm  .\yrpn,  l)iit  has  ainrr  Iioni  rtwUilDHl  by  th« 
ButfiHi*  A)rri«ii<i,  and  dtrniit  iiu  {lart  of  Itinxll,  and  muHt,  of  L-oiirw,  Iw  deducted  from 
the  numUn-  of  thf>  [iruvinci>«  in  tbe  table  abovt-,  wtiirh  Icavrw  2,?j|ff,7&6  tquaiv  miles  u 
Ihvfturfarr  of  IWaiM.  Uiit  Balbi,  iu  his  [t«1it(cal  table,  ei(timAti>5  thf.  tmrftxt:  of  Brazil 
at  .<t,(Hi,(l()0  13.  Miuarc*  mili^,  Inctudtng  Ciftplittina,  and  the  papulation  at  r>,n(K1,000;  no 
that  his  rsiiinHte  earredii  that  nf  Srlin^lTrr'A  by  .SK)|(NX)  Britittfi  iH|uarir  nilbn,— a  mimt 
prodigioui  differenct*!  Alt  thjit  uartof  IWtucueae  Amfrit'ji,  bi>iwi>«^u  the  Javarr  on 
tlie  W.  and  the  Mnd^pira  on  tlie  £,,  Is  (-Allied  the  prorliui«  tif  Solimovna,  and  in,  iit'.c-ord- 
iiig  to  5Miui)itty,  tuiburdinatt?  tu  th«  I'ttptainoy  uf  tne  Riw  Ne(ro,^la«lf  ilfptii4ant,  ao* 
iwrding  tu  hi»  acrouui,  on  that  of  tinun-  I'ara. 


CHAP.   I.— HISTOIIV. 

BRAZir,  was  Bmt  diKcoverpd  hy  Vicente  Yaiifz  Pin/.on  (who  aailed  with 
Columbus  in  h\n  first  voyage)  in  January,  1500.  Bat  the  chief  glory  of 
itM  discovery  is  assigunl  to  Pedro  Alvnrnz  de  Cabral,  a  Porln^^ese  navi- 
gator, who,  in  his  expedition  to  India — the  way  to  whicli  had  Iteen  but 
juat  diseorered  by  Vasca  du  Gtuna — stood  so  far  lo  the  we»t,  thiil  ho  found 
himself  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  10'  S.  lat.  Coaxiing  along  this  then 
terra  iucogniu,  to  the  SAV.j  Cabral  discovert^l  a  tine  harbour  in  16*  dO' 
S.  lat.,  wliere  he  anchored,  and  named  it  Porto  Sfgaro^  or  •  the  Safe  har 
bov;*  it  i«  now  called  Cahralia.     Here  Cabral  lauded  on  Easter  Sunday, 

'  Thia  tabin  nf  SchirfTer  dues  not  include  th«  Indian  or  nbcnHf^nal  trib?^ ;  and 
tkbvffrr  thinks  th«  whok'  collerllrely  may  amonnt  tu  5,7<Xt,(NM)  nouU,  of  whlcb 
liMKVOOU  ar«  aupimwd  to  be  whllm.     U  is,  howevvr,  but  miTc  rotijerture. 
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in  April,  1501),  just  three  months  sft^r  Pinzon  had  landed  at  Cape  San 
Ao^Btin,  and  taken  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Castile. 
But  Hra?:il  was  ordained  to  he  subject  to  anotiier  f^overeign^  for  as  soon  as 
Cabral  landed,  he  took  pO!»seHtfion  of  the  coiuitiy  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Portugal.  The  ceremony  was  performed  with  all  possible  eoleranity* 
An  altar  was  erected  on  the  shore,  beneath  a  larp;e  tree,  and  mass  per- 
formed by  eight  friars,  then  going  on  their  first  misjiion  to  India,  all  the 
chaplains  of  the  fleet  assisting,  and  every  person  who  couHd  attending  ;  a 
sermon  was  also  preached  on  this  joyful  occa.'^ion  ;  and  llie  simple  natives, 
nowise  suspicious  of  the  nature  of  this  act  of  their  new  visitore,  assembled 
al  the  ceremony,  kneeled  when  they  saw  the  Portu^ue^e  kneel,  and  imi- 
tated tlie  congregation  in  every  thing,  as  if  they  thouglit  to  gratify  thern  by 
joining  them  in  the  same  acts  of  devotion.  As  soon  a<i  this  religious  farc« 
was  performed,  Cabral  took  a  stone-cross  and  erected  it  a»  a  memorial  of 
his  discovery,  and  named  the  t-ountry  Tierra  de  Santa  Cniz.  Ciaspar  de 
Lemos  was  imme<Iiately  despaicheil  in  a  vessel  to  the  port  of  Lisbon,  with 
the  joyful  intelligence ;  and  one  of  the  natirea  with  him,  as  a  sample  of 
king  Emanuel's  new  subject.s. 

No  sooner  was  this  intelligence  communicated,  than  Emanuel  sent  three 
other  ships,  under  the  celebrated  Amerigo  Vespucci,  to  examine  the  coast. 
This  expedition  made  two  successive  voyages.^  In  the  second  voyage, 
the  first  settlement  was  made  in  1504.  But  as  the  country  was  not  yet 
found  to  contain  the  precious  metals  so  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  naviga- 
tore  and  colonist<i  of  that  day,  and  was  supposed  to  produce  nothing  of 
value  except  parrots,  wood,  and  monkeys,  Brazil  and  its  infant-colonies  lay 
neglected  till  1549,  being  only  maintained  by  supplies  of  criminals  from 
the  mother-country. 

At  last  the  court  of  Portugal,  having  now  become  sensible  of  the  value 
of  these  new  colonies,  sent  out  Thomas  de  Sousa  as  governor,  to  regulate 
and  superintend  their  affairs  ;  and,  in  1549,  the  foundations  of  ^t  Salvador, 
or  Babia,  were  laid.'  All  the  grants  of  large  tracts  of  laud,  which  had 
been  raatle  when  Brazil  was  thought  of  little  consequence,  were  now  re* 


■  '•  They  first  arrived,"  says  Dr  Southcy,  "  in  Utltiule  5  (leg.  S.,  and  on  the  clay  after 
thfiy  saw  H  puny  of  nativn  assembUd  on  a  hilL  Two  of  tbc  snilnn  vohmtivretl  to  go 
oo  abnn,  and  aerrml  (l.-iy<t  paMcfl  without  Ihfir  n>tum.  At  length  the  PortngiiMe 
lauded,  sent  a  yutim;  man  to  mei-t  tlie  liAragejfc,  nnd  n>turnrd  to  their  boati  Thf>  wom^n 
came  rormird  to  niPf!L  him,  apparently  hh  iiei;i>tiiitnm.  I'hrv  vurroiinded  him,  bundling 
sad  cxatniniiif;  him  with  rridviit  curimUty  and  wuntler.  PrvwutLy  th«re  ratne  dotrn 
anftther  womnn  from  the  hill.  hHvlng  a  «take  in  her  hand,  with  which  she  g^ot  behind 
him,  and  doult  liim  a  hlaw  that  brou^'bt  him  to  the  ground.  Immrdiati'Iy  the  othera 
Mixrd  him  by  the  Irct,  und  dragk;*^  htm  away,  and  ihr  men,  riLshin^  to  the  mhore, 
diachargrd  their  arrowx  at  ttie  UHitM.  The  budtn  had  groundeit  npnn  a  wmd-b;iiik  -  this 
Uiuspected  attack  dismayed  the  I'm'tugue^ ;  they  thought  ntther  of  ewape  than  of 
vengeanee,  till  rememberinc  at  length  tliat  the  best  means  of  seciu'lng  iheroaelvnt  waa 
by  uxplayine  their  pairer,  they  diM^ai^ed  t'uur  giuis  at  the  Ravages,  who  then  ded  to 
the  hilU.  Mfitnlime  the  women  had  dragged  the  body  tliithiT;  they  cut  it  in  pieces, 
held  up  the  miitiiated  limhn  id  mitckery  to  the  boats,  brnilnl  them  over  n  hu^  fire 
whieh  luul  biKU  preparvdas  U  Rcmed  for  that  purpose,  aud  with  loud  rejoirin);*  de- 
voiiriKJ  them  iu  dght  uf  the  Poftugueae,  to  whom  they  iniiniated  by  ^ignii,  that  they 
bad,  In  like  manner,  eaten  their  two  oountr^'meii.  At  thUabomiuxbIa  aight,  forty  of 
the  crew  would  have  landed  to  revenf^  their  comrades,  but  they  were  not  permitted  to 
make  the  attempt." 

*  'llie  lir<it  M'tiler  in  BMhia  wix  DlofO  Alvarex,  whoae  hlstof}-,  a%  detailed  by  Mr 
Soutbey,  in  mmnntltMlIy  )[it»ri*«ilng.  "  He  waa  a  luctre  of  Vlana,  young,  iiml  of  noblv 
fomily,  who,  with  ihut  Hpint  of  enterpriae  which  waa  thea  common  among  hin  coun- 
ti'jrmen,  embarked  t4>  itrek  his  fortune  in  strange  rouatrica.  He  was  wrecked  upon  the 
Hhoals  on  the  noiiJi  of  thf*  bar  of  Bahia.  Part  of  th«  cre«r  were  lost,  othera  eacaped 
that  mode  of  death  to  suJfer  one  mure  dreadful ;  the  natives  wized  aud  ali'  them.    Dlogo 
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vokiid ;  anii  six  Jetmfs  w«re  sent)  oat  wUb  D«  8«iiM)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  the  imtiTvs.  Tlie  conduct  of  tktw  latter  wbh  ho  very 
concilmtAry,  tkwt  tlie  nntiTes  noon  hM  ihom  in  f^reol  Teneration,  and 
of%«ner  iKan  onra  theM  politic  e<:cleeta»tica  proved  llw  salvation  of 
Bnunl. 

yUJegagnon  Ejtpedkion^  The  growing  proRperity  of  tito  new  colony, 
hout^vcr,  «rpo8«il  it  to  n«*w  xnd  more  formidable  dHu^ri^rs.  Their  firat 
rirals  wftre  the  French.  Villegitgrion,  a  kn4^;ht  of  Malta,  with  that  lovti  of 
virenture  and  resUett  ^poettion  whioJi  characterised  hU  Uxly.  witihed  to 
fonn  a  settlement  upra  tlia  coaitt  of  Brazil.  Rat  as  it  waH  net'essary  for 
the  ftucreftB  of  hin  project  thnt  it  ithoulfl  hare  the  coiicnrrence  of  the  rour(, 
he  applied  to  the  grand  admiral  Coligiiy,  who  at  that  time  poesesbed  great 
iniluencc  at  the  conrt  of  France.  In  order,  liowerer,  to  draw  Coligny 
nore  eOectually  into  hia  scheme,  he  jjreteiuled  a  xealuu;*  nttAcliniL'ut  to 
Calriniam,  and  urged  that  the  projeoted  settlement  night  afford  an  aayhim 
for  the  persecuted  Ha^snots.  Cc»ligny,  dupeci  by  the  artiHre  of  Villegag- 
noB,  seconded  his  proponal  witli  all  hia  influence,  aud  prevailed  with  Henry 
II.  to  patronize  the  undertaking,  and  sereral  ships  u*ere  fitted  out,  and  filled 
with  Protestant  passengers.  With  titese  be  set  sail,  and  arrived  at  tb« 
place  where  now  stands  ihe  city  of  Janeiro.  Here  he  fuand  some  Nor- 
mans, who,  having  been  shipwreckod,  had  Kved  for  some  time  with  the 
sava^s,  and  were  therefore  qnalitied  to  act  as  interprete]-s.  Hia  voisels 
were  then  Hunt  back  to  France  for  a  farther  supply  of  FroteslMits;  aud 
formal  devpatclies  were  transmitted  to  the  French  kin^,  but  those  which  he 
wisheil  to  bo  acted  upoa  were  sent  to  Cohgiiy  and  bis  friends  at  Genera* 
A  great  znU  was  immediately  kindled  for  ilie  extension  of  the  gospel  into 

mw  thiU  there  ivas  do  oth(*r  fwt^ibte  Rhaure  of  Having  hift  life,  than  by  mitkini;  l^insolf 
u  u>>rfol  «9  pctnilile  t<i  thtfit*  raiuiitml!!.  J-Ie  (hrivlnrp  rxprtnd  hiniM-tl'  in  riTovrrtng 
IhiDtf*  t'rMM  tlv  vrr«ck,  nit<l  by  Aiirh  i>)ct*rticifit  !iiif;r-i>nlr4)  in  i-AnctUutinj;  thnir  fMvuur. 
Ammi^  othirr  thineis  he  wan  tortunntr  i>nt)ti>;h  \n  ri>t  on  nh^rr  snine  lian^U  of  powder 
aiid  a  muHket,  which  hi-  put  in  itrdcr  nc  his  fir^it  Irimirp,  nferr  hitt  mRstPrs  w«tv  retimed 
to  thfir  villagp  :  nnil  oiii*  day.  when  the  op^^'ortunity  wils  favountblf^  broii|;ht  dnwa  n 
bird  brl'tire  ibcin.  Tht*  womKn  and  rhildn-n  shoiiKKl  Camranrii !  ('aramuru!  which 
it^ificd  a  muii  i)f  lire ;  and  they  cric<t  out  that  h**  would  destroy  them :  but  h«-  l<kld  the 
men,  whotM*  .istanii^hment  had  le^n  oi  tVar  min^lnt  with  It,  that  Im  wuulil  gA  with  thmn 
to  war,  and  kill  their  ein!>inir<i.  Ciii'ttinuru  waa  the  name  which  tram  thiimoerorward 
b«  waa  known  by.  'i'bey  marched  a^atnit  the  TapuyiiA ;  thi*  i'.iinr  tif  this  drradful 
engine  went  b^^tori?  them,  imd  tb«  Tapuyas  \\»A.  Krnm  a  slitvii,  Carainuro  henime  a 
wvereififn  :  (h«  chiefs  of  the  Mvaees  IMught  thptn^elves  happy,  if  he  wmild  ae^-epe  their 
datight«*nt  t*  \w.  hin  wivpa.  lit*  ttxrd  hia  abodf  up»ii  the  HjKjt  whrre  Villa  Velha  waa 
afti'rxvardH  ensUed,  utiil  siwii  hmw  an  niinierou<i  a  [iro^t^ny  as  an  uld  patrian-h's  rifliri? 
rvund  hlra.  The  best  familiM  in  Balila  trace  their  origin  to  him.  At  l<mf;th  a  French 
MMd  esnie  iota  this  bay,  and  Diogo  resolved  to  take  that  opportunity  oS  once  more 
Weiiig  bia  native  eoimtry.  lie  loaded  her  with  bnuil,  and  embarked  with  biH  favou- 
rite -wStt,  ParagiMita — tlie  drr-at  UiviT.  The  nther  wives  could  not  be.ir  this  abandon- 
ment^ thoutfh  it  was  uilly  lo  Ih-  iw  a  lime  ;  Mtaxe  of  them  ttwam  after  the  whip,  in  hopm 
of  beinK  taken  on  boned,  aiul  Mie  followed  it  *o  fiur,  lliai  before  nIic  vaw.\A  reat^h  tbr  vhnre 
again,  her  strength  failed,  and  she  sunk.  They  were  received  with  *\^i\»\  honour  at 
Ihe  court  of  France.  Faraguajut  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Catliarinn  Alntm,  after 
the  ijiieen  of  Portugal,  and  the  king  aad  ijueeo  were  her  sponaon.  >ler  iwuriaye  was 
Uien  cidrbrHtvd.  J)i<>t;u  wuuld  JUIu  have  proceeded  to  Foriugal,  but  the  French  wonid 
not  pi'miii  hini  to  go  then' :  thi*  honours  wfalch  they  had  oliown  him  were  iwi  to  be 
gratuitoiw,  nnd  they  mraot  to  make  him  of  use  to  them  in  hin  own  duminiinm.  Hy 
mean^  however,  nf' Pedro  FertkatMJrz  Sardinhi.  (then  a  young  man,  who  had  .iu»t  r^mi- 
pleted  bin  studien  in  I'arl.s,  and  afUTwardi  the  first  biahop  of  Bnixil,)  he  sicnl  the  in- 
lormatiun  t<i  Joain  II!.,  whirli  he  wa*  not  p-rmitted  tii  t^arry,  and  exhorted  the  kinf 
to  I'olonifte  the  delightful  province  in  which  hi«  own  lot  had  been  jm»  strangely  nac 
After  wime  time,  hi*  coveiuuited  with  a  wealthy  merchant  to  talie  him  back,  and  leava 
him  llio  artillery  and  aniiuunitimi  of  two  jtliip-*',  with  store  of  aurh  thing<i  ai  were  u»e- 
fttl  for  traffic  w'ith  thf  nativw,  in  return  for  which  he  undertook  to  IoihI  both 
widi  braaiJL  The  bargain  wa»  fairly  pertormed,  and  l>iog«  having  retitmed  te 
letritoriea,  fortiAcd  Ms  Uttte  capltoL" 
VI  O 
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these  parts.  Two  ministers  and  foarioen  stodents  from  Geneva  iletermmed 
to  brave  all  the  hardMhijMn  of  an  unknown  ciimate,  and  of  a  mode  of  life 
totally  <lifferent  from  that  to  which  Earopoani  were  aocuslonied.  They 
repaired  to  Coligny's  seat  iienr  Chatillon,  where  they  were  treated  with  the 
hij^heet  distinction  ;  thi?  iriHuence  ami  tlie  money  of  Coligny,  and  the  uneasy 
■itaation  of  the  reformfirs  in  I'ranre,  awelled  the  utiinber  of  eini^nts,  who, 
in  three  vessels,  set  nail  to  join  their  rommdes  under  Villegagnon.  No 
sooner  had  they  arrived,  than  Viliepapnon  tfirew  off  the  niatik  he  had  so 
long  worn.  He  quarrelled  with  the  (jenevuii  niinitiCcrs^  and  demeaned 
hinriHelf  HO  tyranniculiy  and  intolerantly,  that  they  who  had  gont-:  lo  Ant- 
Brclic  France — as  they  ostentatiously  termed  it — found  tliemstjlves  under 
a  worse  yoke  than  that  from  which  ihey  had  fled.  They  therefore  de- 
manded permission  to  return,  which  wa^  granted,  but  on  board  a  vessel  so 
leaky,  that  6ve  of  them  put  asliore  rather  than  sail  in  her.  After  having 
endured  the  utmost  misery  of  famine,  they  reached  Hennebunne,  where 
tliey  presented  some  letters  for  Villegngiion,  of  whose  cunteuts  tfiey  were 
ignorant.  In  these  they  were  denounced  by  this  worthy  frieml  of  the 
Guises  as  heretics,  and  therefore  fitted  fur  the  stake;  but  providentially 
the  mai^istraies  of  Hennebonne  favoured  the  Huguenots,  an*!  thus  the  in- 
fernal nialiirnity  of  tliis  traitor  was  frufttrated,  and  his  treachery  exposed. 
Others  of  the  liuguetiots  fled  from  V'illef^ag^ion  to  the  Portu^^uese,  but 
were  coinpelleil  to  apostati/e,  and  externally  to  profess  a  religion  which 
they  eqnally  despised  and  hated.  This  proved  the  ruin  of  the  project ;  as 
Coli^y,  after  being  thus  ba^ly  duped,  gave  himself  no  more  concern 
about  it,  and  the  other  associates  of  Villegngnion  were  comparatively  a 
handful.  The  Portni^ese,  liowever,  did  not  attack  him  for  the  space  of 
four  years ;  and  hut  for  this  treachery  liio  Janeiro,  and  perha|»s  all  Brazil, 
might  at  this  day  have  been  a  French  colony.  A  body  of  Flemish  adven- 
turers were  just  ready  to  embark;  and  10,000  more  Frenchmen  would 
have  emigrated,  if  CoUgny's  object  in  fooudiog  this  colony  bad  not  been 
wickedly  betrayed. 

Attacked  by  i/te  English  oTid  DutchS^  The  Jesuits  were  well  aware  oi 
the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  a  heretical  colony,  and  having  roused  thi 
governor  to  a  sense  of  his  danger,  the  French  were  attacked  in  ihcLr  nei 
settlement,  and,  after  an  iuelfectual  resistance,  cumpolted  to  evacuate  tlie 
place.  Upon  the  fouudatiou  of  this  settlement,  the  pres'Mil  capital  of  the 
Portuguese  empire  in  South  America  ivas  founded.  Fngland  being  at 
war  with  Spain  during  the  reigu  of  Philip  H.,  who  had  seized  Portugal, 
Brazil  was  severely  harassed  b)'  the  English  cruizers  under  Cavendish 
and  Lancaster,  who  took,  burne<J,  and  plundered  Santos,  St  Vincent,  and 
Peniambuco,  then  called  Recife.  The  Dutch  who  had  recently  obtained 
their  indepeniience,  were  at  war  with  Spain,  to  which  power,  Portugal, 
with  all  iis  foreign  settlements,  was  annexed.  This  political  misfortune 
had  proved  the  niiu  of  the  Portuguese  East  Indian  empire,  which,  as  law- 
ful prey,  was  wrested  out  of  their  hands  by  the  Dutch,  and  Brazil  became 
the  uext  object  of  their  commercial  and  warlike  ambition.  In  1621,  a 
West  India  company  had  been  forraetl,  with  Himiloi-  exclusive  privileges  to 
those  of  their  East  India  company,  which  bad  performe*!  such  feats  in  ibo 
EasL  Tliis  bo<ly,  emulous  of  the  fame  of  their  sister-company,  6tted  out 
snccessive  squadrons  to  harass  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  in 
South  America.  One  of  these,  in  IG21,  under  admiral  W'illekcns,  cap- 
tared  St  Salvador,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  and  gained  an  immense  booty  in 
coluuial  produce.     The   wliole  province  followed   the  fate  of  the  city. 
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Struck  with  terror  at  thU  acliievemunt,  natl  fearing  that  it  might  pare  the 
way  for  the  \om  of  all  Brazil,  a  large  fleet,  composeil  of  the  comhined  naval 
force  of  the  two  crowns,  and  carrying  12,000  soldiers  and  mariners,  sailed 
from  Liahon  in  1626 ;  and,  after  an  ineffectual  resiattincc  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch  c^arriAon,  recaptured  the  place.  The  Dutch,  ihouii^f]  Inflamod  with 
an  eager  desire  of  repairing  lliia  disgrace,  were  unable,  (Voiii  the  deficiency 
of  their  resourcw,  to  undertake  immediately  the  recovery  of  St  Salvador  ; 
hut  attacked,  with  the  utmost  vigour,  all  Spanisli  and  Portuguese  veaaeU 
in  the  Kuropean  neas  as  they  retnme<l  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
their  success  in  this  way  was  prodigious,  for  in  thirteen  years  iHey  had 
captured  545  veaiiels,  the  value  of  whoHe  proceeils  auiounted  to  ,4^7,500,000 
sterling.  The  e<]uipment  of  their  privatners  had  only  coat  half  the  sum, 
so  that  they  were  t!nahled  to  divide  never  less  than  20,  and  sometimen 
even  50  per  cent,  upon  their  capital.  Hy  these  means  they  were  soon 
enable<l  to  fit  out  a  new  arniametit  of  46  shlfw,  with  which  they  attacked 
IVmambuLo  in  1630,  and  captui'ed  the  place  after  several  ubiitiiLate  enga^- 
ments.  in  1633,  1634>,  and  1635,  they  reduced  ihc  captaincies  of  Sere- 
gippe,  Del  Key,  Paraiba,  Rio  Grande,  Siara,  Itamaraca,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  Bahia, — in  nhort,  the  whole  of  Brazil  to  the  uorili  of  the  Uio  Fran- 
cisco, Para  and  Maranhao  excepted. 

}  Elated  witli  success,  and  eager  to  complete  the  conquest  of  all  Brazil, 
prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  was  seut  out  in  1636,  as  governor  and  general- 
iMsimo,  with  a  strong  armament.  lie  laid  siege  to  Daliia,  but  tlio  obstinate 
valour  of  tlie  Portuguese  garrison  baHlud  the  genius  of  Maurice,  who  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  the  loss  of  2,000  men.  The 
Portuguese,  in  their  turn,  fitted  oat  au  armament  of  46  ressels,  manned 
.with  5,000  fioldicrs,  under  the  command  of  Mascareniias,  a  valiant  otHcer, 
in  order  to  recover  Pernambuco.  One-half  of  these  troops  perished  from 
sickness  during  the  passage,  and  tlie  rest  arrived  in  a  melancholy  state  at 
Babia.  Mascarenhaa,  however,  by  extraordinary  excrtioiLs,  augmented  his 
force  to  12,000  men,  and  sailed  for  Olinda,  in  Pernambuco,  the  capital  of 
Dutch  Brazil.  Maurice  knowing  the  destination  of  this  powerful  arma- 
ment, had  prepared  for  its  reception.  Reinforced  from  Holland,  be  met 
Mascarenhas  with  a  fleet  of  41  vessels  well-manned  and  e(]uippe<l;  a  most 
furious  engagement  en-sued,  of  four  days'  continuance  ;  and  though  in  the 
first,  the  Dutch  admiral  was  killed,  yet  victory  in  the  end  remained  with 
Maurice, — the  Portuguese  fleet  waa  entirely  dispersed, — a  great  part  of  it 
perished  upon  the  rocks,— and  only  six  ships  of  that  mighty  armament 
returned  to  Europe.  This,  however,  did  nut  decide  the  contest.  Tbe 
Portuguese  had  completely  gained  over  the  natives  to  their  side  ;  and  a 
system  of  guerilla  warfare  was  now  commenced,  which,  without  producing 
any  thing  decisive,  prolonged  the  war,  wasted  the  country,  harassed  ibu 
Dutch,  and  wearied  them  out  with  incessant  predatory  expeditions.  Mau* 
rice  found  himself  unable,  after  all  bis  successes,  to  effect  tbe  entire  con- 
quest of  the  country ;  a  temporary  truce  was  entered  into,  which  acquired 
ati^ngth  and  permanency  by  the  revolution  in  Portugal. 

Tbe  almost  entire  loss  of  their  colonial  possessions,  especially  tliat  of 
Brazil — a  loss  to  which  they  would  not  have  been  exposed,  had  they  nut, 
by  their  nninn  with  Spain,  been  involved  in  the  war  which  that  power 
carrioil  on  against  Holland — hud  rekindled  their  ancient  animosity,  and 
the  apathy  which  the  Spanish  court  lia<l  nhuwu  to  ibcir  misfortunes  height- 
ened it  to  fury;  arms  were,  therefore,  unanimously  taken  up;  a  revolution 
wu  suddenly  aud  peaceably  efl'ected;  aad  Jubu  duke  uf  Bragaaeu  was 
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Cftlled  to  tile  tbroiu*  of  bU  anoe^torH.  Tltia  uvolved  Portuffgl  ui  a  long 
SDil  aixlttous  canfiict  with  Spain^  aud  ruodercd  it  unable  to  alTuiYl  cf^ctual 
MMNUuce  to  iU  colouie«  in  Brazil.  Tito  Dutch,  however,  fruni  «Detui<», 
luul  t>ecomti  tbe  auMt  hopeful  aUiw  in  this  new  contest ;  aiid  the  present 
was  not  (.he  time  either  to  attack  or  irritate  then  in  aiiy  qiiai'ter.  A  troaiy 
af  alliance,  ollt^uatve  and  UtifuuiHve,  wau  tliurerm-e  concluded  between  tfae 
two  iiAtionH,  which  left  tlie  DaU'ii  in  pusse«6Lou  of  all  their  conquests  ia 
Brazil'  Th«  iatber,  conoeiviug  their  Di'aziliau  poseessiojis  u>  he  iu  a  state 
of  pt^rfect  flccurity,  ibought  only  of  reducing  the  eiiormoua  expense  ;  prince 
IWuurice  was  iberefure  recalltMl,  au  being  deewe^l  not  sutHcienlly  economi- 
cal, aud  a  jeweller  of  Haerlem),  a  merchant  ot  Aiai^terdani,  aud  a  carpenter 
of  Midilltibui'g;,  were  the  persona  uoaiittate<l  to  succeed  Maurice.  On 
inquiring  iat^  tlie  ataie  of  aHairn,  these  carttfui  iii«u  couttiilered  it  as  need- 
LsAS  to  keep  up  fortLdcations  which,  according  to  all  appearances,  ivouM 
not  be  needed.  They  dismantled  the  fortrea»«8,  aud  sold  the  artillery, 
araitt,  and  ammaQitiou,  to  tbe  Portui(ueae,  who  bouglit  tlieui  at  a  hi^  price ; 
and  thuH,  by  receiving  a  lai^  profit  on  diese  articles,  and  ilismi.saing  a 
Urge  proportion  of  the  troopsj  not  only  was  the  pay  and  maiiiteoaaoe  of 
the  useless  soldiers  iiaved*  bat  these  savinj^  politicians  ttiought  themselves 
entitled  to.  an<l  doubtless  received,  tlie  praise  and  gratitude  of  their  em- 
ployers aud  the  DuVcb  {mblic,  with  whom  ecuuouiy  has  been  always  held 
as  a  savins;  virtae. 

Expulsion  of'  t/ie  Dutch.  ]  The  defenceless  state  to  which  the  Dutch 
potaaafiions  were  reduced  by  these  measures,  was  soou  pert^ived  hy  the 
Portuguese  gorenior  of  Bahia,  who  sent  advice  of  it  to  Lisbon,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  a  conspiracy  was  orgaoised,  by  those  Hortu^ese  who  still  lived 
in  tlie  Dutcli  tenitory.  Though  the  plot  was  di»covered,  yet  tlie  contrivers 
escaped,  and  having  collected  a  number  of  their  countrytoeu,  beg:an  to  laj^ 
waste  tlie  Dutdi  pUmiatious.  At  the  head  of  this  insurrection  was  Joam 
Femaodez,  a  daring  character,  wlko  was  joiued  hy  Cainarain,  a  native 
Brazilian,  with  a  number  of  IndiouB,  and  Heuriquej  with  a  hand  of  warlike 
negroes.  The  Dutch  were  totally  unprepariul  for  tlie  greatness  of  their 
danger.  One  detachment  aA«r  another  was  cut  off  in  the  wood«,  while 
with  every  victory  the  iusurgenis  grew  more  nnuierous  and  better  armed  ; 
and  tliough  great  military  talent  was  displayed  by  many  of  the  Dutch 
officers,  they  were  soon  shut  up  in  Recite,  aud  exposed  to  all  Uiu  miseries 
ci  a  siege,  with  very  titUe  hope  of  relief.  These  transactions  occurred  in 
i645p  vrben  the  whole  Dutch  force  in  Brazil  did  not  exceed  t2,70D  meu. 
From  this  to  lG5i,  a  tedious  and  miserable  contest  eosueil,  so  nearly 
resembling  a  guerilla  warfare,  that  tlie  Dutch  were  at  length  weaned  out, 
and  finally  sarrenderud  their  last  posaessioD,  Recife,  in  January,  1654.  J 
This  was  purely  a  colonial  warfare,  in  which  the  principals  took  no  active  1 
concern  :  the  king  of  i'ortugul  dtsaembling  wiUi  liie  Myulioere,  while  these 
latter  were  too  much  engaged  in  a  naval  warfiare  with  England  to  think 
nmcli  about  BraziL 

Enraged  at  the  Joss  of  Brazil,  tlie  Dutch  maintained  a  war  of  six  yeare  . 
against  I'ortogal,  with  great  animosity,  but  without  any  success  sufficient  I 
to  compensate  the  loss  of  their  lato  acquisitions ;  at  last  they  conjicnted  to 
a  peace,  by  which  Brazil  was  left  wholly  iu  the  hands  of  its  former  maa- 
ters,  upon  condition  that  Portngal  should  pay  in  return  8,000,000  doriuf, 
by  16  succeasive  instalments,  in  salt  and  colonial  coniinodilieK.  Tbia 
treaty  was  signed  in  Angast.  1661.  Several  otlier  stipulations  in  favour 
«f  l>ttich  commerce,  especially  to  Brazilian  poits,  were  made,  but  tlie 
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Datdi  never  availed  tbemftelvftH  of  tTiem.  Tliua,  after  a  conti'st  of  30 
years'  conUxmance*  the  Portuguese  remained  eoia  and  undistarbed  posMss- 
ors  of  Dra/il. 

The  English,  indeed,  and  the  Frenrh,  made  some  feeble  attempts  to 
form  Aettlements  at  Uie  muuth  of  t^ie  MRmnon>  and  in  Maranhao,  a  little 
after  the  be^^iining  of  the  17tli  century,  but  they  were  boou  expelled. 
The  petty  dtHpatea  between  the  SpaniardH  and  the  Portuguese,  respecting 
tiieir  boundariet  on  the  aide  of  the  Plata,  claim  little  interegt,  and  were 
chiefly  carried  on  between  tlio  colonists  UiemaelveB.  The  colony  of  San 
Sacramento,  wliich  was  alwa)'8  an  eye-sore  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  was 
a^gneed  to  be  given  up  by  the  Portu^uetie,  iu  coofiequence  of  the  cesBiou  of 
•even  Jesuitic  rednctioou  on  the  mdti  of  the  Parana  and  Uragiiay  ;  but  as 
tbe  Portugneae  were  compelled  to  ui»e  force  to  gain  poBnession  of  Uiem, 
(hey  refused  to  give  up  San  Sarraoieuto.  Another  agreement  wob  made 
in  1779,  by  which  this  conieated  fortreae  wa^  yielded,  in  lieu  of  the  terri- 
tor)'  of  San  Pedro,  which  had  been  wrested  from  them,  and  of  a  large  tract 
in  tJie  S.E.  of  Peru. 

Emigration  of'  tfte  Rotfal  Family  to  Iira:il.'\  Recent  events  have 
raised  brazil  to  a  great  importance.  Bonaparte,  as  soon  as  he  had  ob- 
tained a  respite  from  tlie  waifare  in  the  east  by  tl)e  peace  of  Tilsit,  selected 
Portu^dl  OS  the  next  victim  of  his  ambition.  After  various  unsuc-cessfal 
attempts  on  the  part  of  tfio  prince-regent  to  ward  ofi'  the  impending  dan- 
ger by  repeated  concessions,  be  found  that  nothing  but  an  immediate  de- 
parture for  the  Brazils  could  save  him  from  falling  into  the  lianda  of  the 
enemy.  ThiA  measure  was  accordingly  adopted  as  soon  as  he  heard  that 
a  French  army  was  approacliing  Lisbon,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1807. 
After  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  escorted  by  a  British  squadron  under  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  the  prince-regeot  arrived  at  Baiiia,  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1808  ;  there  iu*  was  received  with  every  dcmonstratiou  of  joy  by  the  io- 
habitauts,  who  even  offered  to  contribute  a  large  sum  tit  build  a  suitable 
palace  for  bis  residence,  provided  he  would  agree  to  make  it  his  capital; 
Rio  Janeiro,  however,  was  deemeil  a  more  suitable  place  for  his  residence, 
and  this  city,  wliich  was  formerly  only  the  capital  of  a  colony,  becauw  that 
of  the  PurtugueHO  monarchy.  From  this  moment  may  be  dated  the  actual 
independence  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  west.  "  The  stimulus 
most  prompt  and  ellicacious, "  says  Mr  Luccock,  (who  visited  Rio  both  in 
1808  and  again  in  ISt:),)  "in  promoting  internal  improvement,  and  par- 
ticularly in  forming  a  national  character  and  feeling  of  which  Bra^sil  was 
almost  destitute,  and  for  want  of  which  the  country  had  nearly  fallen,  like 
the  colonies  of  Spain,  into  a  number  of  disjointed  states, — arose  out  of  the 
measure  which  gave  to  this  important  pait  of  the  Portuguese  dominions, 
privileges  and  honours  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  mother  country. 
The  period  for  osHUiniug  this  new  diNliuctiou  undor  the  title  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  Algarva,  was  jndiniously  fixed  for  t\\v. 
anniversary  of  ilus  tjueeu's  birthday,  in  December,  1815.  In  order  fully 
to  understand  the  extent  and  importance  of  this  change,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  recollect,  that,  in  old  times,  the  provinces  were  almost  wholly 
unconnected  with  each  otlier  ; — tliat  they  had  scarcely  any  stronger  com- 
mon bond  titan  tlio  similarity  of  language,  the  circumstance  of  receiving 
their  respective  triennial  goveniora  from  tlie  same  court,  and  the  commer- 
cial one,  which  led  their  views  and  interests  to  t!ie  same  European  city ; — 
that,  between  some  of  thme  provinces,  there  existed  an  o[>po9ition  of 
interests,  and  between  others,  open  and  avowed  jealousies.     Hence  it  was. 
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that,  when  the  covii  arrived  at  Rio,  the  colonies  wei-e  fouml  to  consist  oT 
portions  ^o  tlifljointed  as  to  he  ready*  on  the  sUf2;liiteflt  a^tation.  to  fall  in 
piece^»  and  render  the  sitaation  of  the  royal  emigrants  very  precarious. 
There  were  required  all  the  address  of  government,  and  all  tho  powerful 
Buppoit  which  it  rpcoived  from  Britain,  to  preRcrTe  ifie  Administration  from 
positive  disrespect, -to  keep  the  whole  of  Bi'Hzil  within  one  coninioii  bond, 
— to  lani  the  people's  attention  from  Lisbon  to  Rio, — to  make  them  feel 
that  the  latter  city  harl  become  the  centre  of  their  union,  the  capital  of 
their  widely  difliised  people^  the  source  of  their  security,  the  focus  and 
fountain  of  their  wealth  and  (heir  honoiir.  The  first  effort  towards  accom- 
plishing thl^i  important  work  wa^  made  wlieu  tlie  ports  of  Brazil  were 
opL'iiL'd  to  forei^  comnjerre  ;  and  a  wonderfid  alteration  it  produced  in 
the  people's  views  and  modes  of  thinking.  Yet  it  left  them  without  any 
strong  bias  to  one  particular  country,  and  served  rather  to  incline  each 
province,  without  regard  to  the  general  interest,  to  the  side  where  its 
commercial  advantage  was  most  considerable.  But  no  sooner  was  the 
country  declared  a  kingdom,  than  it  displayed  an  individuality  of  senti- 
ment, and  joined  in  one  common  act  of  homage  to  the  throne." 

JHevo/tdion.']  In  1819,  the  Bra^iilians,  assisted  by  an  English  man-of- 
war,  recovered  possession  of  Portuguese  Guiana.  In  1891,  the  Cortes  of 
Lisbon  invited  their  eovereig^i  to  revisit  his  ancient  capital,  and,  on  the 
22d  of  April,  his  majesty  nominated  his  eldest  son  Don  Pedro,  regent  of 
Brazil,  previous  to  his  own  departure  for  Europe.  On  the  4rlh  of  October, 
a  premature  attempt  was  made  at  liio  to  proclaim  the  regent  emperor ;  but 
on  the  1st  December,  1822,  the  Brazilians,  prov(»ked  by  the  impolitic 
conduct  of  the  cortex,  proclaimed  their  independence,  and  conferred  the 
imperial  crown  on  Don  Pedro,  under  the  title  of  Pedro  1.  The  miiicipa- 
tions  of  future  unanimity  which  attended  tlie  elevation  of  Don  Pedro  to 
the  Brazilian  throne  have  not  been  realized.  Various  grievances,  real  or 
alleged,  proved  a  source  of  misanilerslanding  bewixt  the  emperor  and  his 
subjects  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  Aprils  1831^  Don  Pedro  abdicated  the  impe- 
rial dignity  in  favour  of  his  son,  a  child  of  five  years  of  age ;  and  a  regency 
was  nominated  by  the  Brazilians  themselves,  which  now  governs  that  king. 
dom,  and  will  ultimately,  it  is  probable^  resolve  il  into  a  republic. 


CHAP.  II.— PHYSICAL  FEATURES-MOUNTAINS— GEOGNOSY- 
RIVERS. 

Viewed  from  the  sea,  the  Bi*azilian  coast  appears  rough,  mountainous,  anil 
unequal ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach,  no  prospect  can  be  more  picturesque 
and  agreeable  than  that  which  it  presents — its  eminences  arc  seen  covered 
with  magnificent  woods,  and  its  valleys  tvith  eternal  groves.  The  interior 
of  the  country  is,  generally  speaking,  one  vast  forest ;  but  in  the  centre  is 
tlie  vast  plain  of  Camjtos  ParejrUt  extending  E.  and  W.  for  Hpveral  hun- 
dred miles,  and  covered  with  a  soil  of  light  earth  and  sand,  wluch,  by  its 
continual  shifting  and  undulation,  resembles  the  agitated  wares  of  the  ocean. 
The  soil  is  so  loose  and  sandy,  that  tlie  convoys  of  mules  which  have  to 
pass  this  way  frc(|ucnt1y  sink  into  it,  and  make  their  way  forward  with 
great  difficulty ;  its  only  vegetation  consists  of  ft  stunted  species  of  heri»- 
agu  with  small  leaves,  round  and  pointed  like  a  lancet.  Towards  tlie 
centre^  this  immcjise  sandy  plain  rises  u])  into  mountainous  chains,  which 
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ue  generally  considered  as  the  highest  in  Brazil,  and  are  extended  over  a 
■pace  of  more  than  600  miles.  It  is  from  tills  elevated  belt  tliat  all  those 
rivers  prooeed,  which  finnlly  ponr  their  waters  into  the  -Maranoa,  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  and  (he  southern  Allantie.  The  comitry  on  hoth  sides  of  the 
Alaranon  being  almost  a  terra  incognita  to  nil  but  the  Portugese,  nothing 
.'an  be  said  of  its  appearance,  but  merely  that  it  consists  of  vast  plains, 
extending  in  opposite  directions,  from  the  Brazilian  mountains,  and  ihoee  of 
Guiana,  to  the  p-eat  river  of  the  country. 

Mountains.']  The  principal  mountains  lie  to  the  N.  of  Kio  Janeiro, 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Urap;uay,  the  J*arana,  and  the  Rio  Francisco. 
Tliese  mountains  rise  by  successive  gradations  to  the  heipht  of  GOOO  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  chain  runs  paraliel  wliii  the  Brazilian 
coast  for  more  than  1,400  British  miles,  in  a  waving  form,  sometimes 
approaclutt^  within  GO  miles  of  the  shore,  and  at  other  times  receding  to 
the  distance  of  250  miles  from  the  sea.  Another  chain  of  elevated  moan- 
tains^  on  the  west,  divides  Brazil  from  tbe  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
running  in  a  iiortherti  direction  from  the  coast  across  the  Uraifuay  and  the 
Igua/u,  OA  far  as  tlie  Parana.  Another  chain  of  lofty  mountains  runs 
N.W.  and  S.E.  from  the  Parana  to  the  Upper  Paraguay ;  it  is  called  the  Cor- 
dillera of  Amambey  and  forms  in  purt  the  interior  boundary  between  Bni- 
xil  and  Pai-aguay.  A  third  chain  runs  fnmi  the  N.W.  to  the  8.E.,  and 
funns  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the  Brazilian  range  and  tlie  chains 
tliat  project  to  the  E.  from  the  Andes,  This  ridge  in  its  whole  extent 
from  the  source  of  the  Tocanlines,  on  t!ie  E.,  to  the  tributary  streams  uf 
the  Madeira,  on  the  W.,  forms  the  boundary  that  separates  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Mnranon  from  those  of  the  Paraguay  and  Parana.  Divers 
other  gruupes  and  ridges  of  mountains  skirt  the  banks  of  the  Topaysu,  tlie 
Shtngu,  the  Araguaya,  and  the  Tocantines,  for  a  considerable  distance ; 
while  another  range,  which  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Brazil,  ex- 
tends towards  the  northern  coasts,  and  separates  tbu  province  of  Maranhao 
from  that  of  Pemambuco.  A  chain  of  mountains  running  K.  and  W.,  at 
the  medial  distance  of  two  degrees  from  the  Maranon,  to  tbe  N.,  pervades 
Portuguese  Ciuiana,  and  receives  ditl'erent  appellations  in  diiferent  parts  of 
its  course.  But  except  the  hare  fact  of  their  existence  and  general  direc- 
tion, nothing  else  is  known. 

Geognosy  of  Brazi/."]      From  the  account  of  Eschwege,  it  appears  that 
this  country  is  composed  of  rocks  of  the  )>rimiiive,  transition,  secondary, 
and  alluvial  classes.     The  primitive  rocks  he  divides  into  two  classes ; 
under  the  Srst,  he  includes  giunite,  syenite,  trap,  gueiss,  iiiicn'slate,  and 
limestone ;  under  the  second,  clay-slate,  quartz-rock,  and  quartzy  mica- 
slate,  chlorite-slate,  talc-«Iaie.  potstone,  and  slaty  quartzose  micaceous  iron- 
ore.     Ko  gold  occurs  in  the   first  sot   of  primitive  rocks,   and  with  the 
exception  of  a  great  deposit  of  magnetic  iron-ore  in  the  province  of  i?uint 
Paul,  DO  other  metalliferous  minerals.     A  bed  of  quartz,  with  gold  occurs 
in  the  quartz-rock  and  quarizy  mica-slate.     TJiis  bed,  which  varies  from 
an  inch  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  is  composed  of  quartz  and  acliorl.     Veins 
quartz  with  gold  also  traverse  thi»  rock  ;  and  these,  besides  the  gold, 
^contain  iron-pyrites,  arsenical  pyrites,  and  antimony.     Some  veins  contain 
only  kyanite-     The  slaty,  quaitzose,  micaceous  iron-ore  contains  gold,  iron- 
fpyrites,  actynolite,  and  kyanite;  also  beds  of  quartz  with  gold;  beds  of 
[l&agnetic  iron-ore,  and  of  iron-glance,  and  al«a  beds  of  brown  irou-on*, 
ilorite-slate,  and  talc-nlate.     The  beautiful  yellow  Brazilian  topa/es.  also 
i'yl(?^  occur  in  nesta  and  small  veins  enveloiKd  in  lithomart;e,  iu  the 
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rhlorite  and  talc-«lates  subonlinate  to  the  cby-fllAte ;  also  the  rare  enclasp, 
an<)  frequently  larfi^e  anil  bfAutifnl  crystaU  of  iron-g-laDce,  with  rr)'Rla11ixed 
talc,  rock-cryBtaU  \Fith  adherinir  topazes,  topaz-crystal.s  willi  incladed  ropk- 
cryfltals,  ami  kyamte,  increase  the  interest  of  these  repositories.  Bcauti- 
fui  red-levl  spar  or  chromate  of  U»ad  occurs  in  t!ie  [>otstone,  and  beds  of 
iron-glance^  ujrvnrdR  of  1000  feiH  thick,  occur  in  some  places.  The  tran- 
sition rocks  are  clay-slatr,  common  flinty  slate,  grcywacke,  ^reywacke- 
aiate,  and  compact  Uuie^toiie.  The  ftandstone  named  Qt/adersand.ftein^ 
often  hi^ily  impregnated  anih  iron,  sepms  to  be  a  predonitnacmg  .second- 
aty  rock.  Ilematitic  brown  iron-ore  abounds  in  it,  and  contains  beautiful 
warellite.  The  Jura  ]imi>stone,  which  occnra  in  abundance,  contains 
fossil  fishes,  flint,  eehinites,  and  sUo  tocMh  of  the  salt  formation.  The  al- 
lurial  rocks  in  Brazil  are  of  two  descriptions  :  one  kind  occurs  principoJIjr 
on  the  rid^a  of  niunntatns  and  upon  their  sides,  the  other  in  tho  boitom»  of 
ralleyi.  The  alluvium  of  the  6rst  kind,  named  in  tlie  conntry  Tftpan- 
hoaeangfj^  ia  composed  of  fra&^ent'*  of  iron-mica  and  inavnetir  iroiT-«;tn«e, 
connected  together  by  means  of  red  or  brown  iron-ochre.  It  is  oAen 
very  rich  in  |jfoUU  contains  beds  of  biown  iron-ore,  and  large  nests  of 
Wavdlite.  The  allnrial  snberances  of  the  sccoimI  kind  ocrur  principally 
in  valleys,  and  are  of  two  principal  varieties,  the  one,  which  is  rompaet,  is 
a  vitn^hmcrale  of  pieces  of  quartz  cemented  together  by  means  (»f  farcnm 
and  red  iron-ore,  and  which  sometimes  contains  gold,  and  also  diamondi  ; 
the  other  composed  oi  sand,  gravel,  and  cJay,  and  known  under  the  nami* 
CascaihOf  often  aflTords  much  gold,  and  many  diamonda. 

Rwers."^  Brazil  is  watered  by  a  profiwi<m  of  great  rivers.  The  chief 
of  these  ia  the  mighty  and  majestic  Mnraiton,  On  the  side  of  Ouiana,  it 
is  a  PortnguGse  river  for  1,200  British  milea  of  direct  di.4tnni'e  from  C8]>e 
North  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ynpora;  on  the  S.  side,  from  Belem  to 
Sapatin^a,  a  distance  of  1,600  British  miles  direct^  it  flows  through  the 
Fortugnese  t^'rritory.  The  immense  tributary  streams  which  on  both  sidM 
fall  into  tho  Maranon,  and  intersect  the  va*ft  interior  in  every  directimi, 
give  to  it  all  the  orlvnntagca  of  a  maritime  shore.  On  the  south  sidf^  are  the 
Yupttra  and  the  Hio  Negro,  with  l^ir  numberl^s  and  powerful  tribnlary 
streams  the  Stirucay  the  Urcxnwna  or  Hh  des  Trombrior,  the  Cnrujyatuba, 
the  Uruhucuara,  the  Ginepnpc  or  Mapau^  the  Parn,  the  Yartty  the  Ma* 
racapurOf  the  Carapana,  the  Arapucu,  /ri/«,  and  Araotvari.  None  of 
tbeM)  txcept  the  Ynpnra  and  the  Rin  Negro,  have  very  long  roTirs«a, 
hario^  their  sources  in  the  mountains  of  Guiana,  bnt  they  are  all  large  and 
navigable.  On  the  south  side,  the  rivers  watering  the  Hortngueae  territory 
are  the  Yavari,  Yn/tti/f  Yurha^  Tffe,  Coari,  Pttrtts,  Madeira,  Topnt^»y, 
ShifigH,  Uanaptif  TiKaniincn^  J(ic.  All  these  rivers  having  been  described 
when  treating  of  the  Maranon.  nothing  more  sliall  here  he  added,  but 
merely  that  the  Araguaya^  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Tocantines,  sepsratea 
the  province  of  Goyaa,  on  the  E^  from  that  of  Matio-Grosso,  on  the  W. ; 
and  that  the  higher  cooraes  of  the  Madeira,  tlie  Araguaya,  and  tlie  To«au- 
tines,  are  very  difficult  of  narigation,  if  not  impracticable,  from  the  moun- 
tainous nature  of  the  region  which  ihi>y  water.  The  hea<i-waier»  also  of 
the  Paraguay  are  within  the  Portuguese  limits,  and  tlie  tributary  stream 
of  the  Cuutba,  a  large  river,  almost  equal  in  size  to  the  Paraguay.  wiMch 
it  joins  in  17"  67'.  The  sources  of  the  Paraguay  approach  within  a  few 
miles  of  these  of  the  Tocantines.  Araguaya,  Shingu,  and  Topaysu  ;  anil  in 
many  places,  owing  to  the  confiffuration  of  the  gronnd,  tlie  tributary  rirers 
of  ilie  Maranon  and  tlie  La  Plata  ueem  as  if  Uiey  w«re  li4emM  tdgetheri 
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aad  aa  if  their  respecdre  8tTcani<i  wttrt  in  a  manner  int«r1(ir'keil.  The 
upper  counwa  of  the  I^iruiin  and  Uraguuy  run  fur  a  conflid«rable  diiituuce 
within  ihc  Brazilian  tcmtory. 

Jiio  Francisco.'\  The  rhief  rirer,  whi(^  may  be  denominated  wholly 
a  Brazilian  Htresin,  and  whicli  is  wholly  anconnectod  cither  with  t)i« 
Maranon  or  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  is  the  Rio  Francisco.  From  the  indolenc« 
and  ignorance  of  tiie  PurtujpieKe  colonists,  the  Rourco  of  this  large  stream 
is  far  from  being  arcuratply  ascertained.  As  far,  however,  as  is  known, 
the  source  of  the  llio  Francisco  ifi  separated  by  an  intervening  ridge  from 
tlie  e&itcm  source  of  the  Parana,  in  S.  laL  20" ;  and  beinic  prevented  by  a 
lon^  and  lofty  ridge  of  uiountaiuH  skirting  its  eastern  shores  for  600  miles, 
from  reachiag  the  ocean  in  an  eastern  direction,  its  course  is  thereby  de- 
temiinc-d  to  the  N.  and  K.E.  for  770  British  miles,  when  it  tunis  to  the 
£.,  and  after  a  farther  course  <if  more  tlian  200  British  uiile'^,  falls  into  the 
aea  in  11^  S.  lat.  A  riili^u  uf  mountain?!  on  the  W.,  separates  the  Uio 
Francisco  from  that  of  the  Upper  Tocantines.  Its  course  ii  very  rapid, 
and  its  breadth  at  tlie  bar  B  miles.  Its  ^vaters  are  muddy,  and  stain  tho 
aea  to  the  distance  of  foor  or  five  leagues  ;  and  at  tlie  same  distance  the 
force  of  \U  current  is  felt.  Tlte  tide  flows  up  abont  4-0  miles.  It  has  a 
bad  bar,  which  cannot  be  crossed  by  vessels  of  more  than  .50  tons.  The 
S.W.  cluuinel  is  the  deepest ;  and  vesaeKs  of  the  above  tonnage  can  ad- 
vance about  20  leagues  to  the  first  falls,  above  which,  barks  may  still 
profited  80  or  90  leagues  farther,  to  what  is  rallpd  the  Sitmidouro^  or 
place  where  it  Israes  from  a  subterranean  channel,  through  which  it  flon^ 
for  10  or  12  leagues.  This  sabterranean  channel  is  very  probably  similar 
to  that  of  the  Bed  river  in  Loiiisijana,  where  it  is  concealed  by  a  natural 
covering  called  //tc  rafiy  for  17  or  18  leagues.  Beyond  this  subterranean 
channel  little  is  known  of  the  Hio  Francisco,  though  great  eiforta  have 
been  made  to  reach  its  source,  because  a  fal^e  notion  prevailed  among  tbo 
early  colonists  that  it  issued  from  the  famous  lake  of  Manoa  Fl  Dorado, 
and  that  the  natives  who  dwelt  about  its  hend  wore  omamcuts  of  gold. 
Expeditions  for  this  purpose  have  been  made  at  several  limes  from  all  the 
captaincies.  Joam  Coelho  de  Sousa  advanced  fartliest  in  ttie  search,  but 
hia  progress  did  not  exceed  300  miles  above  the  Sumidouro.  Tlie 
Bio  Francisco  risea  from  October  to  January,  and  overflows  all  the 
anmerons  inlands  in  its  cliannrl.  In  consequence  of  being  thus  inundated, 
the  islands  producf^  uuihing  but  reeds.  Its  shores  are  very  feitile  ;  from 
-which  cause,  and  the  abundance  of  its  fish,  the  Indians  were  continually 
engaged  in  wars  for  the  posae^si(»n  of  this  part  of  the  country,  during  thfi 
first  ages  after  its  discovery. 

I  The  other  rivers  of  the  Brazilian  coast,  though  numerous,  geuerallyrun 
but  short  coursej?,  as  the  Jiio  Duke,  Rio  Grande^  and  others.  The  Hio 
Paraiba^  whicli  gives  name  to  a  province,  runs  a  courae  of  nigh  700  Britiab 
miles  from  S.  to  N^  falling  into  the  Atlantic  in  S.  tat.  3". 


CHAP,  in.— CMMATE  ANH  SOIl^PKODUCTIONS. 

In  sucb  an  extensive  region,  both  the  climate  and  soil  must  necessarily  be 
very  various.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Amazons,  or  Maranon  river,  and  in 
the  northern  parts,  great  tropical  heats  prevail ;  but  these  are  considerably 
tempered  by  the  excessive  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  copious 
dews  which  fall  to  refresh  the  thirsty  soil.     In  the  southern  parte  of  Bra- 
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ail,  the  climate  is  inilil  and  temperate,  and  freqnpntly  cold,  Fnhrenlicit'* 
tberuiumeter  sometimes  falling  bf;luw  40".  This  takes  place,  especially  ia 
ascentlin^  towards  the  aonrces  of  the  great  rivers,  whero  the  elevation  of 
liie  ground  modi6es  the  temperature  ;  and  within  the  lofty  plains  which 
tpread  out  into  the  interior,  fertile  valleys  are  found,  which  are  hotli  aalu- 
brioos  and  temperate,  and  in  which  all  the  fruits  of  Europe  grow  to  ma- 
tarity,  nloni^  with  the  native  produclions  of  America.  Of  this  cliniato 
are  the  inland  provinces  of  Miiias-Geraes,  Villa  Rica,  San  Fanlo,  Goyas, 
and  Matto-Gro880.  'Hie  west  wind,  pasaintf  over  \-ast  uiarslty  foresis,  is 
frequently  found  to  he  unhealthy  in  the  interior  parts,  while  the  excefisive 
beat  which  follows  the  course  of  the  sun,  tills  the  atmosphere  with  icrneous 
particles  which  occasionally  produce  fatal  effects.  These  unhealthy  biast«> 
however,  are  corrected  hy  the  influence  of  the  atmosplieric  plants  which 
abound  in  the  woods,  and  which  fill  the  air  with  a  fragrance  that  can  be 
plainly  perceived  at  several  leaj^es  from  the  »*hore,  when  tlic  wind  blows 
in  that  direction.  From  March  to  Aufrust,  the  rainy  Heai^on  prevnils  upon 
the  coast.  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  there  ia  almost  constant  dry  wea- 
ther, the  wind  blowing  from  the  north  wilh  little  interrupliun.  Under  tli© 
influence  of  these  dry  and  parching  bliisls,  vegcuuioii  {anguiHhes,  and  all 
the  higher  and  more  exposed  parts  appear  to  be  hnnit  up  and  wiihored, 
llie  sea-breeze,  which  usliera  iu  the  rainy  season,  refreshes  the  atmosplien;^ 
and  re-aniuiate«i  vegetation. 

The  interior  of  IJrazil,  with  the  exception  of  the  Campoft  Parexis.  al- 
ready mentioned,  forms  a  vast  and  impenetrable  forest,  the  trees  of  which 
are  closely  interwoven  with  brushwood,  and  with  innumerable  shrubs  and 
creeping  plants,  which  cling  round  them  to  their  summits,  and  which  be* 
ing  generally  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  give  a  peculiar  and 
rich  appearance  to  the  scenery.  These  plants,  after  encircling  llie  tree  to 
the  top,  frequently  grow  downwards,  and  taking  root  in  the  gronnd  re- 
mount anew:  so  that  the  whole  forest  is  laced  together,  and  is  rendered 
quite  impenetrable  hy  this  thick  regetaiion,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
net  so  closely  intfrwoven,  that  neither  bird^  nor  any  oilier  animal  can 
penetrate  it.  The  forests  of  Brazil  abountl  iji  the  greatest  varieties  of 
useful  and  ornamental  wood.  The  principal  woods  lie  on  the  Kio  Grande, 
in  the  captaincy  of  Porto  Seguro.  One  species,  called  the  tippipira,  re- 
sembles the  teak  of  India,  so  well  known  to  be  superior  to  any  European 
wood  for  firmness  and  durability.  Tlie  pcroba^  oraubn^  wn\  hiiro,  resem- 
ble the  species  of  the  oak  and  the  larch.  There  are,  besidrs,  lighter  Rpe- 
cies  of  wood,  similar  to  flr,  not  to  apeak  of  lo^woo<l,  mahogany,  and  an 
infinity  of  ornamental  and  dying  woods.  Many  of  thcni,  such  as  the 
cedar,  which  U  a  good  and  dumblo  wood,  and  grows  to  tln>  hei;^]it  of  80 
feet  in  one  solid  trunk,  the  wild  cinuamoa-tree,  the  jaracanda  or  ivse- 
wood,  the  best  sorts  of  which  (says  Mr  Mawe.)  have  never  been  imported 
into  this  country,  grow  more  beautiful  after  they  are  worked,  and  are  ex- 
tremely dural)le.  There  are  some  woods  which  have  the  property  of 
Jmrdneas  in  a  superior  degree,  and  others  which  arc  very  heavy,  and  hare 
«  peculiar  fragrance.  Of  the  palm-tree,  the  different  kinds  are  numerous; 
and  we  tiinl  tliat  celebrated  specie?,  tlie  long  serrated  lancet-formed  leaves 
of  which  are  composed  of  innumerable  fibres,  whicli  rival  silk  in  strength 
and  fineness ;  these  are  used  for  fiahing-lines,  and  sometimes  they  are  con- 
rerted  into  bridles.  The  Brazilian  cocoa-tree  is  thicker  and  more  elevated 
tl>«a  that  found  in  the  West  Indies  ;  the  tree  named  the  jKkia  bears  a  fruit 

rge  and  hard,  something  similar  both  in  shape  and  size  to  a  common  baUg 
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Ro  tliat  it  is  dangerous  to  be  near  it  wlien  the  fruit  falla  to  tbe  pround ;  the 
Brazilian  myrtle  is  distin^uiitheJ  by  the  shining  of  tt^  bark.  The  iltiripi- 
ittngti,  or  Urazil'wood  tre«,  called  in  Pernaoibuco,  the  pao  da  rainha 
(queen'd  wood),  on  account  of  its  being  a  government  monopoly,  is  now 
rar*>ly  to  he  ftcen  within  many  1eagiio«  of  tbe  coast,  owirn;  to  the  iroprori- 
dent  manner  in  which  it  has  been  cut  down  by  the  government  agents, 
without  any  regard  being  paid  to  the  siite  of  the  tree  or  to  its  cultivation. 
It  is  not  a  lofty  tree :  at  a  short  ditftance  from  the  ground,  innumerable 
branches  spring  forth  and  extend  in  every  direction  in  a  siraggliiig,  irregu- 
lar, and  unp!ea.Hing  manner.  The  leaves  are  small  and  not  luxuriant ;  tbe 
wood  ia  very  hard  and  heavy,  takes  a  high  poItHh,  and  sinks  in  water:  tbe 
only  valuable  portion  of  it  is  the  heart,  as  the  outvvard  coat  of  wood  has 
not  any  peculiarity.  The  name  of  this  wood  is  derived  from  brasax  (or 
brazas),  a  glowing  fire  or  coal.  Its  botanical  name  is  ccexalpinia  brasilcl' 
to:  it  belongs  to  the  trt^uis  hmrntaretp,  in  Linnrens's  nat.  order;  and  is  a 
leguminous  plant,  of  the  class  decandria  monogynia.  The  leaves  are  pin- 
nated :  the  fiowers  are  white,  papilionaceous,  growing  in  a  pyramidal  spike. 
One  speciea  has  flowers  variei^ted  with  red.  The  branches  are  slender 
and  full  of  small  prickles.  There  are  nine  species.  The  colour  produced 
from  this  womi  is  greatly  improved  by  a  solution  of  tin  in  aqua  regiety 
which,  when  mixed  with  the  ai^jueous  tincture,  affords  a  beautiful  precipi- 
tate of  a  purplish  crimson,  substituted  sometimes  for  lake.  It  is  used  for 
dyeing  silk  what  is  called  falsa  crimson,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  produced 
by  cocluueal  It  is  indigenous  to  both  tbe  Eaj^t  and  tbe  We»t  Indies,  and 
is  the  same  as  Sapan  wood.  *'  Almost  every  one  of  these  sovereigns  of 
the  forest,"  says  Ur  V.  Spix,  "  is  distinguished,  in  the  total  effect  of  the 
picture,  from  its  neighbour.  While  ibo  silk-cotton  tree  (bombaj:  penian- 
f/ru/w),  partly  armed  with  strong  thorns,  begins  at  a  cnn^derable  heiglit 
from  the  ground  to  spread  out  its  thick  arms,  and  its  digitate<l  leaves  are 
grouped  in  li^'ht  and  airy  masses,  the  luxuriant  Iccythis  and  the  Unusiiiau 
anda  shoot  out  at  a  less  height  many  branches  profusely  covered  with 
leaves,  which  unite  to  form  a  verdant  arcade.  The  jaracanda  (rose-wood 
tree)  attracts  tlie  eye  by  tlie  lightness  of  its  double- feathered  leaves : 
the  large  gold-coiouretl  flower  of  this  tree  and  the  ipe  {bignonia  chrtfsan- 
iha)f  dazzle  by  their  splendour,  contrasted  with  the  dark  green  of  the 
foliage.  The  spondias  (^.  mi/robalanus)  arches  its  pennated  leaves  into 
light  oblong  forms.  A  very  peculiar  and  most  striking  cflfect  in  tbe  pic- 
ture is  produced  by  the  trumpet-tree  [xccropia  pellata)  among  tbe  other 
lofty  formn  of  the  fureHt :  tbe  smooth  ash-grey  stems  rise  slightly  bending 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  spread  out  at  the  top  into  verticillate  branch- 
es, which  Ixave  at  the  extremities  large  tufts  of  deeply  lobaled  whit« 
leaves.  The  ilowering  raesalpinia;  the  airy  laurel;  the  lofty  geotfra*a  ; 
the  soap-trees  with  their  shining  leaves  ;  the  slender  liarbadoes  cedar ;  the 
ormosia  with  its  pennated  leaves ;  tbe  tapia  or  garlic  pear-tree,  so  called 
from  the  strong  smell  c»f  its  hark ;  the  maina  ;  and  a  thousand  not  yet  de- 
scribed trees  are  n>iiigled  confusedly  together,  forming  groups  agreeably 
contrasted  by  tbe  diversity  of  their  forms  and  tinta.  Here  and  there,  tbe 
dark  crown  of  a  Chilian  fir  (araucaria  imhricaia),  among  the  lighter 
given,  appears  like  a  stranger  amid  the  natives  of  the  tropics  ;  while  the 
towering  stems  of  the  palms  with  their  waving  crowns  are  an  incompara- 
h\e  ornament  of  tbe  forests,  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  which  no  laitguage 
ran  describe.  If  the  eye  turns  from  the  proud  forms  of  those  anrient  deni- 
wns  of  the  forest,  to  the  more  humble  and  lower  which  clothe  U\e  u^c^iqavlV 
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with  Q  rii-li  venlure,  it  in  <leliglituil  with  thu  »^p]eadour  and  ^y  variety  of 
the  flowers.  The  puirpln  UlosHomn  of  the  rhuxia;  profiwe  cIustHra  of  the 
melastoma,  myrtleH,  and  the  eugenin ;  the  deUcat^t  foliage  of  miuiy  ruUia- 
cem  and  ardisim>  their  pretty  flowerei  hleuded  with  the  Kinguloily  foruitid 
lenres  of  the  tlieophrastn ;  the  cotic}io<:arpuR  ;  the  reed-like  dwarf  palm*  t 
the  brilliant  spadix  of  the  costun  ;  the  ragged  hed|i^e8  of  the  niarauta,  from 
which  a  BqnAinous  fern  fines  ;  the  tniigtiificont  Htiftiat  thorny  solana,  large 
flowering  gardenias  and  coutereas,  enlivened  with  garlands  of  mikonia  and 
bignonia;  the  far-Bprcading  flhootu  of  the  meUiduous  paulUnias,  dalechana- 
pivi,  and  the  bauhinea  with  its  strangely  lobated  leaves ;  Btring^i  of  the 
leafless  milky  lianes  (bind-weed).  which  deMceml  from  the  highest  suoi- 
mitA  of  the  treea,  or  clo«ely  twine  round  tho  strongewt  tnink«4,  and  gradu- 
ally kill  them  ;  taitly,  those  panwitical  plants  by  which  old  trees  ore  in- 
Tested  witli  the  garment  of  youth,  the  grotesque  epede'i  of  the  pothos  and 
the  arum,  the  superb  flowers  of  the  orchidem,  the  bromelian  which  catch 
the  rain  water,  the  tillandaia,  banging  down  like  lichen  pulmotiariux,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  strangely  formed  ferns :  all  these  admirable  pi*oduriions 
combine  to  form  a  scene  which  alternately  fills  the  European  naturalist 
with  delight  and  asloniuhinent," 

As  timber  forms  the  natural  staple  of  a  yet  nncultirated  country,  and  is 
therefore  a  source  of  emolument  in  the  absence  of  other  productions  of 
the  soil,  the  government  no  sooner  eaw  that  a  large  prolit  was  to  be  de- 
rired  from  its  exportation,  than  it  assumed  to  itself  the  exclu«>ive  mono- 
poly of  that  article.  The  consequence  was,  that  every  person  who  became 
proprietor  of  a  forest,  began  with  destroying  all  the  finest  of  the  trees, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  sei^ted  by  the  tntendant,  whose  odiuua 
risits  it  was  desimblo  to  avoid.  Notwithstanding  this  oppressive  s^'stem, 
excellent  vessels  are  built  in  Brazil  for  half  the  sum  wfiich  they  would 
cost  in  Europe.  The  privilege  which  Britain  obtained  by  treaty,  in  1810, 
of  catting  timber  from  these  noble  fore^^ts,  and  of  building  ships  on  the 
spot,  may  eventually  prove  of  incalculable  udvanUige  to  us. 

Agricu/hiral  l^rodadions.l  As  no  country  w  blewt  with  a  more  genial 
clime  than  Bi'azil,  so  no  country  exceeds  it  in  natural  fertility.  Its  vast 
extent,  its  diversitied  surface,  and  its  varied  soil,  enable  it  to  produce  all 
that  is  necessary,  whether  for  comfort,  or  luxury,  or  use  ;  the  fruits  and 
productions  of  tropical  climates,  as  wtll  as  all  kinds  of  European  grain, 
flourish  berc.  In  no  country  would  agriculture  yield  greater  returns  to  the 
industiions  cultivator,  but,  unbappUy,  in  no  country  is  it  more  generally 
neglected.  A  passion  for  seeking  gold  and  diainonds  was  long  fatally  preva- 
lent among  the  colonists,  so  that  they  lost  all  relish  for  sober  labour,  [t  is 
generally  observed  iu  Brazil,  that  those  who  devote  themselves  wholly  to 
mining  are  badly  clothed  and  worse  fed  than  those  wlio  attend  to  ngiicul- 
tural  labours  :  yet  the  huslMmdmeu  have  ever  been  considered  as  an  infe- 
rior class  to  the  miners,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  prejudice  will  continae 
to  operate,  until  the  country  being  in  a  great  measure  exhausted  of  its  gold 
and  diamonds,  the  ctdonista  shall  be  compelled  to  seek,  in  the  cultivatioa 
of  the  Roil,  a  more  sure  and  permanent  source  of  wealtli.  There  are, 
everywhere  throughout  Brazil,  large  tracts  of  uuoccupietl  laud,  which  may 
be  obtained  from  government  upon  very  easy  terms,  and  which  might  be 
afterwards  held  as  freehold  property.  Other  excellent  lands  arc  held  by 
indolent  proprietors,  who  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  turn  them  to 
any  good  account ;  these  may  be  purchased  at  very  low  prices,  and  would 
Mffan)  every  poeaible  encouragement  to  adventurous  settlers.     Many  tracts 
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abound  with  iron-ore  ami  limestone,  excellent  clay  for  making  bricks,  wood 
in  every  direcuon  and  for  all  purposes,  and  water.' 

Maizo,  beans,  and  cassava  root  (which  is  generally  used  aa  bread  b^ 
11  ranks),  are  very  ffenerally  cultivated.  In  many  parts,  wheal  and  other 
European  grain  is  reared;  where  the  farmer  ha<i  plant^ul  a  sulBcient  supply 
of  food  for  the  consumption  of  the  fonn,  ho  §^owh  coffee,  and,  if  posseefted 
of  line  meanfi,  he  preparer  for  growing  and  inanufncturing  ausfar.  The  cul- 
tivation uf  this  lant  article  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  Brazil.  In  the 
middle  of  the  (ost,  or  18th  wntury,  it  formed  the  principal  riches  of  the 
country.  In  the  course  of  150  leagues  along  the  coaat.  from  25  leaguea 
beyond  Pemainbuco  to  25  leafcucs  beyond  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  Perard 
counted  above  400  Hui^ar  mills,  each  of  which  manufactured  annually 
about  100,000  arrobas,^or  2,500,000  lbs.  of  Hugar.  While  the  Dutch 
were  in  posse8<<i{in  of  northern  Brazil,  250,000  chesu  of  sugar  were  an- 
iiuatty  remitted  to  Holland.  Tobacco-^the  duties  on  which  form  a  con* 
aiderable  portion  of  tlie  revenue — is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  The 
labour  occupioa  only  a  small  part  of  the  year  ;  and  tlie  cultivation  is  so 
easy,  that  a  single  negro  can  manufacture  arttmally  about  2,000  weight. 
The  tobacco  is  put  up  in  rolls  of  from  200  to  800  Ihfl.  each,  and  U  ex- 
ported to  Europe  and  to  Higher  and  Lower  Guinea.  The  cultivation  of 
cotton  is  pursued  to  a  conBiderat>le  extent  in  tlie  northern  provinces,  as 
Para,  Maranham,  Pemambuco,  and  Bahia ;  and  were  the  colonists  enter- 
prising and  indm>ithou9,  more  cotton  might  be  raise<l  here  ttiau  in  tlie 
United  States,  and  of  superior  quality,  that  of  Georgia  excepted.  Ginger, 
superior  to  that  of  Hindostau  in  its  natural  state,  though  not  so  well  pre- 
pared, is  produced  in  great  plenty.  Great  quantities  of  coflee  and  cacao- 
nuts — which  latter  were  till  lately  the  current  money  of  the  country— ere 
also  produced  in  this  quarter  of  Koutii  America. 

Other  agricultural  productions,  as  maize  (of  which  two  plentiful  crops 
are  annually  raised  in  Para  and  iMaruulmm),  vanilla,  and  earsaparilla,  are 
abundant.  But  with  all  these  natural  advantages  peculiar  to  tlie  soil,  the 
farmers  of  Brazil  are  ignorant,  lazy,  and  miserable.  The  farm-houses  are 
generally  wretched  hovels  of  one  story ;  the  floors  are  neither  paved  nor 
boarded ;  and  the  walls  and  partiiion!*  are  formed  of  wicker  work  plastered 
with  mud.  The  kitchen  is  usually  a  filthy  room,  with  an  mieven  muddy 
6oor  interspersed  with  pools  of  water ;  the  fire-places  are  formed  by  the 
rude  contrivance  of  three  round  stones ;  and  as  there  is  no  proper  chim- 
ney,  the  place  in  always  filled  with  smoke,  which  vents  itself  through  the 
door  and  other  apertures,  leaving  all  within  black  and  dirty.  In  more 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  the  same  indolent  hiibitH  remain.  The  peo- 
ple (says  Mawc)  seemed  to  act  as  if  the  tenure  by  wliich  they  held  their 
lands  was  about  to  be  abolished ;  all  around  them  had  the  appearance  of 
makeshift;  their  old  bouscij,  fast  decaying,  bore  no  marks  of  repair  about 
them  :  wherever  a  bit  of  gar<len  ground  was  enclosed,  it  appeared  over- 
run with  weeds :  where  coffee  trees  still  existed,  the  present  occupiers 
Were  too  indolent  to  gather  the  fruit.  No  artificial  grasses  were  calurated ; 
no  enclosures  made,  nor  was  any  fodder  hud  up  against  the  season  of  scar- 
city.    The  system  of  farming  followed  in  the  grassy  campos,  extending 

'  As  an  instance  of  th«  pn>ftra  which  may  ht  entn«d  by  fannlii^  in  Drsslli  an  idiIuw- 
trioas  prifst  in  aildurftl  by  .Mr  Mawe.  who  hnviti^  ubtAln«<l  pcMaeisioD  of  a  I'lu-m  which 
h«  diligently  i-uUtvatrd,  hud,  in  th«  roiirw  of  to«ir  yc;tnf>  rcud«rtf<i  it  worth  1..ino  Htcr- 
lins,— «ltbo(^h  hfl  only  posaes«cil  L.B  st^rlin^  atmually,  as  bb  clerical  enltiry,  wtth 
vluch  to  hlrv  npgroea  for  the  cultivntloa  uf  hjs  property. 
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from  the  Rio  Ypanpma  to  Cariliba,  is  described  by  Von  Spix  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :  **  Kvery  UndhoKler  poftsesses,  according  to  the  extent  of 
his  farm,  from  sereral  hundred  to  two  thousand,  nay,  even  forty  thousand 
head  of  cattle.  Thry  generally  reckon  from  thrive  to  four  thonsand  head 
on  an  estate  which  ha4  two  square  mi1e*i  of  gootl  pasture.  All  theiw  roam 
at  liberty  in  a  wild  Htate  ;  but  every  fanner  Iceepw,  besides,  as  many  tame 
drauj^ht  oxen  and  cows  as  he  requirns  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and 
for  milk,  which  is  partly  made  into  cheese.  The  attendance  on  the  wild 
cattle  gives  but  very  little  trouble  :  all  that  is  required  i»»  to  brand  ihem 
with  the  mark  of  the  owner^  and  to  catch  the  animaU  intended  to  be 
slaughtered.  From  four  to  six  servants,  under  the  direction  of  a  chief 
cowherd,  perform  all  these  services  ;  they  prevent  Uie  herds  from  straying 
beyond  the  boundaries,  and  defend  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  ounces, 
wolves,  iiid  wild  tlo^.  These  propb  are  almoBt  ahvays  on  horseback,  as 
their  ofBce  compels  them  to  ride  t?0  miles  or  more  in  a  day.  Kvery  year, 
the  whole  hei^  is  collected  at  differeul  limes  in  a  place  in  a  high  situation, 
and  sometimes  fenced  in.  On  this  occasion,  the  mark  of  the  owner  ia 
branded  on  the  hind  (juarter  of  the  beasts  one  year  old,  of  which  they 
reckon  a  thousand  annually  for  u  liprd  of  five  or  six  thousand.  Those  of 
four  years  old  and  more  are  selecteil  for  slaughter.  Tlie  (Etching  of  these, 
frequently  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  employment,  is  executed  here,  as 
in  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayrea,  by  means  of  long  leatliem  nooses,  which 
the  farmers'  sen'ants  manage  with  incredible  dexterity.  The  tnmo  cattle 
are  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fazenda,  run  free  in  the  meadows  during 
the  day,  and  are  only  shut  up  in  the  enclosures  during  the  night.  Tho 
flesh  of  the  tame  cattle  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  wild,  because,  from 
their  undisturbed  and  more  quiet  way  of  life,  they  grow  fat  sooner,  aad 
with  less  fodder.  The  pasture  being  so  good,  their  milk  is  excellent;  but 
a  cow  gives  only  h  third  part  of  the  quantity  that  gooil  milk  cows  give  in 
Europe.  The  hide  is  always  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  cattle :  it  is 
stripped  off,  stretched  u|h>u  t!ie  ground  by  means  of  short  pegs,  a  little 
salted,  and  dried  in  tlie  sun.  The  flesli^  cut  into  thin  strips,  rubbed  with 
salt,  and  dried  in  the  air,  is  an  important  article  of  exportation  from  the 
harbours  of  8t  Paulo  and  Rio  Grande  do  £^ul,  to  the  cities  in  the  north  ; 
particularly  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Rahia,  Peniamhuco,  and  Maranham,  where^ 
under  the  names  of  Carnc  tcca  do  Seriao,  Passoca^  or  Came  churgncda, 
it  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  subsistence  of  ell  the  Brazilians,  hut 
especially  of  the  negro  slaves.  Besides  the  breeding  of  oxen,  that  of 
horses  and  mules  likewise  occupies  several  farmers  in  the  capitania  of  St 
Panlo^  but  is  carried  on  upon  a  far  more  extensive  scale  in  Uio  Grande  do 
Sut.  The  horses  of  Sc  Paulo  are  of  a  middling  !>iz«,  of  slender  make, 
and,  if  they  are  attended  with  care,  acquire  an  elegant  carriage,  and  be- 
come excellent  racers.  In  general,  20  or  30  of  those  wild  animals  herd 
together,  and  hardly  ever  separate.  The  animaln,  when  taken  (by  means 
of  the  long  nooses),  sometimes  trembling  with  fear,  sometimes  full  of  im- 
petuous fury,  endeavour,  by  the  strongest  contortions  and  the  most  des- 
perate leaps,  to  defend  themselves  against  the  riders.  When  the  latter 
Imrm  aocceeded  in  holding  aa  animal  fast  by  the  ears  and  lips  with  a  pair 
of  tongs,  in  putting  a  halter  over  his  head,  and  a  aheep-skin  by  way  of 
■addle  on  his  back,  one  of  the  servants  mounts  him,  and  endeavours  to 
overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the  horse  by  means  of  the  whip.  After  many 
violent  motions  and  leaps,  it  is  at  length  so  far  subdued,  that  it  runs  furi- 
oiuly  away  with  its  rider,  and  after  a  long  coufBe,  it  in  some  degree  yiel<k 
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to  tTiP  bridle.  After  l>ein^  thun  huiiililetl,  it  stands  f^till  u  iili  \u  \wai\  liaiif^- 
inr  down,  on  wliich  all  the  others  separate  from  it.  The  next  day  the 
same  exeroUo  i<t  repented ;  and  in  a  few  dayft  more,  the  horse  in  broken 
and  fit  for  riding.  The  common  paulista^,  and  particularly  the  piaoa  (tho 
herdsman*!*  servants),  make  une  of  a  very  nmall  Ant  wooden  naddle,  which 
is  often  not  even  covered  with  leather.  Tlieir  Btirmps  are  so  finiall  that 
they  will  only  admit  the  fji'eat  to*  :  the  spurs  are  foKtened  to  the  naked 
heel.  The  ilrt'ss  of  the  pino  conNiHts  of  a  short  jacket,  nnrrow  troivsem, 
and  a  flat  round  hat  fasteiird  with  a  strap,  altogether  of  brown  lealherf 
made  of  ileer  or  capivara  hidoR,  and  is  ver)'  welt  adapted  to  protect  him 
ftpaiiist  the  thorny  hedges  through  which  lie  nmat  force  his  way  when  pur- 
Buinjr  wild  animal?.  The  wihl  hnr^fea  are  most  frequently  of  a  brown 
colour,  very  rarely  xvhite  or  piebald,  and  by  their  dUproportionably  phort, 
thick  li(.'ads  and  Btnall  stature,  penemlly  betray  their  extru-KurojK*an  breed. 
The  niuh'R  are  here  more  hand-comely  made  animals  than  the  Imrses  :  they 
are  commonly  equal  tti  size  to  a  Euro[>ean  horse ;  their  colours  are  black, 
brown^  fiiUow,  or  striped  like  a  zebra.  They  are  preferable  to  the  liorBes, 
especially  on  long  journeys,  because  they  can  better  cndiire  hunger  and 
tliirst,  and  carry  with  greater  secarity  heavier  burdens." 

Animal  Productions.^  In  the  different  regions  of  Innd,  water,  and  air, 
Brazil  teems  with  aniraalit)\  The  woods  are  full  of  rapacious  quadru- 
peds, venomous  reptiles,  and  mischievona  inserts,  which  nre  so  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  tropical  regions  of  South  America,  already  described, 
that  further  description  is  unnecessary.  It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
that  8uch  animals  as  the  glanta,  vicuna,  chilihueque,  paco,  and  guanaco, 
natives  of  Peru,  Chili,  and  part  of  Buenos  Ayres,  do  not  exist  in  Brazil, 
Monkeya  are  bo  numerous,  and  their  species  so  various,  that  Brazil  seems 
as  if  it  had  been  destined  for  the  abodo  of  these  imitative  animals.  A 
species  of  beartlecl  rnonkey,  with  a  counteimnce  reitmrkably  resembling 
the  human,  inhabits  the  woody  isles  of  the  marsh  of  Xarayes.  They  are 
killed  for  the  sake  of  their  black  and  glossy  fur  :  the  leaner  the  monkey, 
tl>e  greater  is  his  value,  for  the  fur  is  then  closer,  and  the  skin  more  easily 
and  effectually  cured.  The  females  and  young  are  of  a  light  colour.  They 
Are  Hocial  animals.  A  troop  of  them  is  culled  a  choir  by  the  Portuguese, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  singing  in  concert  at  sunrise  and  sunset. 
Being  othenvise  defenceless,  they  are  provided  with  vocal  organs,  which 
enable  them  to  terrify  even  man,  when  unaccustomed  to  the  sound,  which 
is  so  powerful  as  to  be  heard  for  miles  around,  niia  en*,  which  proceeds 
from  fear,  is  a  deep  bray  in  octaves ;  and  during  the  alarm  which  this  nn- 
'•Kpected  and  monotonous  sound  occasions,  these  animals  generally  make 
tlieir  escape.  The  jaguar,  or  Atnerican  tiger,  is  not  bo  common  as  in 
[Paraguay,  Serpents  are  extremely  numerous  in  Brazil :  no  less  than  29 
cindfi  have  been  enumerated  by  auiliorH  in  the  various  accounts  of  ihia 
)untry.  Some  of  these  species  equal  in  size  the  htio  of  Guiana.  Of 
tme  and  graminivorouis  animals,  black  cattle  are  the  most  numerous ;  and 

•98  have  multiplied  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  are  for  the  moat  part 
laoghtered  for  the  sake  of  their  hides,  many  lliousands  of  which  are  an- 
laally  exported.  The  immense  number  of  carcnseo  which  are  thns  left  to  bd 
leroured  t)y  birds  and  wild  l)easts  would  afford  mom  for  an  extensive  trade 

provisions,  were  not  the  salt  trade  prohibited  by  the  monopolizing  spirit 
►f  the  government.  Among  the  birds,  tlie  ouira  is  common  in  Marauham  ; 
Et  is  said  to  be  double  the  size  of  the  eagle ;  in  strength  and  size  he  is  saiU 
to  exceed  the  condor;  hia  plumage  is  variegated  like  the  ^uu\«%  ioi^X. 
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Another  large  bird,  railed  t}ie  saliartf  ia  in  Rize  equal  to  a  turkey,  witli 
beak  and  Ip^  of  a  stork,  [.ike  the  oi^trirh  lie  cannot  iisa  hin  win^, 
runs  BO  Bwiftly  that  he  cannot  be  taken  but  by  snares.  Other  birds  re- 
flemhlc  pheasants  and  partridges,  and  tliero  bi  a  aperies  of  pigeon  of  re- 
markable beauty,  'llie  coiihri^  or  huniniing-bird,  is  know'n  in  Brazil  hy 
the  puettc'Bl  epithet  of  Beijajior,  or  *  kiss  the  flower.'  The  oral,  varie- 
gateil  \vith  blue  and  ncarlet,  and  the  candidi,  with  blue  and  gold,  are  birda 
of  surprising  ttpleudour ;  but  it  wuuM  be  eucllesii  to  extaznerute  the  brilliazit 
birds  of  this  country. 

Of  all  the  numerous  swarras  of  insects  that  infest  Brazil,  the  ant  is  the 
most  formidable  and  destructive.  So  dreadful  are  its  ravaf^^eH,  that  it  is  called 
'the  king  of  Brazil/  The  province  of  Itamnraca  is  peculiarly  subject  to 
its  depredations;  in  some  parts  it  is  rendered  quite  barren,  from  the  con- 
tinual devastations  of  these  insects.  The  large  red  ant,  wfiich  is  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  and  inflicts  a  most  painful  bite, 
lives  upon  vegetables^  and  is  so  peculiarly  destructive  to  the  manioc,  as  to 
have  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  manioc-ant.  A  very  diminutive  black 
ant,  the  smallu^t  of  the  species,  is  so  determined  and  dreadful  an  enemy 
to  the  large  red  ant,  that  it  is  engaged  hy  the  Brazilians  as  an  ally  in  their 
defence*  It  builds  in  trees;  and  colonies  of  them  arc  encuuraged  by  the 
planters  to  settle  upon  the  orange  and  ullier  fi-uit-trees,  wliicli  they  defend 
most  effectually  against  the  red  enemy.  Mr  KoBter  lias  seen  the  entrance 
to  the  nests  of  the  red  ants  surrounded  by  the  dead  of  both  parties,  and 
always  observed  tliat  the  slain  of  the  red  outnumbered  those  of  the  black 
ants,  though  the  former  in  the  action  outnumbered  the  latter.  The  small 
black  ant  is  a  caxnivurous  insect.  The  amphishwna,  or  two-headed  anake, 
a  most  poisonous  reptile,  about  18  inches  long,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a 
child's  little  finger,  is  often  found  in  oius'  nests.  The  banks  of  the 
Maranon  arc  infested  with  myriads  of  i]]tit*ots,  which  by  day  and  night 
hanms  the  unfortunate  voyager.  Of  these,  the  plum  is  most  temble  ;  it  is 
an  exceedingly  small  insect,  but  its  venomous  bite  making  a  wound  the 
size  of  a  pin's  be^il,  is  accompanied  wilh  intense  pain.  The  hands  and 
fac«  will  be  covered  in  a  day's  spucH  with  sucli  wounds  ;  and  many  die  in 
consequence  of  the  intlammation  produced  by  llicm.  The  acantSj  or  ca- 
rabatosy  is  a  formidable  plague  of  tliis  country.  The  mutnva^  a  large  fly, 
also  inflicts  a  troublesome  wounds  but  only  torments  by  day.  When  the 
pium  and  the  mntuca  have  retired,  they  are  succeeded  by  the  viariiiimum, 
an  insect  almost  imperceptibly  small,  bat  whose  bite  is  sharp  and  painfah 
The  carapana  and  the  mMrococa  arc  abroad  night  and  day,  and  bito  through 
the  folds  of  any  clothing  but  strong  silk,  and  are  the  most  annoying,  be- 
cause they  give  no  ri^pite.  The  rivers  and  sea-coast  of  Brazil  are  wcU- 
stocked  with  fish.     \\  hall's  ore  very  numerous  in  the  adjacent  seaa 

Von  Spix  tliua  describes  the  appearance  of  aiuuial  lifo  in  a  Braziliaa 
campo,  or  moantain-plain  :  *■*  On  tliese  serene  and  ti-anquil  hei|;hts,  the 
noi^ty  inhabitants  of  the  wood  are  mule  :  we  no  longer  ht^ar  the  howling 
of  herds  of  monkeyR,  tlie  incessant  screams  of  innumerable  parrots,  ori- 
oles, and  toucans,  the  far*soanding  hnrnmering  of  the  wood-pcckcre,  the 
metallic  notes  of  tlie  urapongo,  the  full  tones  of  moimkins,  the  cry  of  the 
hoccoes,  jacues,  &c.  The  more  numerous  ore  the  hunnning-birds}  buzzing 
like  bees  round  t}ie  flowering  shrubs  ;  gay  butterflies  flulteriug  over  tlie 
rippling  streams ;  numerous  wasps  flying  in  and  out  of  their  long  ne»la 
hanging  suspended  to  tho  trees  ;  and  large  hornets  (iHorimbondos)  hover- 
ing over  the  ground,  which  is  undermined  to  a  great  extent  with  their 
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cetli.  The  red-rapped  and  hooilpd  fly-caicber,  the  barhitdos  (the  barliet), 
little  nparrow-hawkM,  the  runty-red  or  sputted  cattorc  (Brazilian  owO,  bask 
on  the  !ihrul>B  during  the  lieat  ol  noon,  and  watch,  concealed  atnoug  tlie 
branches,  for  the  sraall  bird^  and  inseiU  which  fly  by ;  the  tinamufl  walks 
slowly  miiuiig  the  ptne-apple  \i\^u\»t  enapnpcs  ^mi  nambtis  in  the  grass; 
single  toiK-anH,  socUin}^  benioH,  ho]i  aiiionc:  the  branches  ;  tite  purple  taoa- 
gers  follow  each  other  in  amorous  pureuit  from  tree  to  tree ;  the  caracara 
(talco  bmsilienfiis),  flying  about  the  roads  quite  tame,  to  settle  upon  the 
backs  of  the  mulen  or  oxen  ;  sniaU  wood-peckers  silently  creep  up  the 
IrecB,  and  look  in  the  Iwark  for  insects  ;  the  rusty  thrush,  called  Joao  de 
Barrosj  fearlessly  fixes  it^  oven-ahaped  neat  quite  law  between  the 
branches  ;  the  siskin-like  creeper  bU|w  imperceptibly  from  its  neM,  (which, 
like  that  of  the  pi^uDns,  is  built  of  twi^jn^,  und  hungu  duivn  iwm  tbe 
branches  to  tbe  length  of  sRvcral  feet,)  to  add  a  nt'w  divi»iian  to  \l  for  this 
year ;  the  caoha^  bitting  still  on  the  tops  of  the  tree;^,  looks  down  after  the 
serjieiits  ba-sking  on  the  roadsi  which,  even  tJiuugb  pomunous^  constitute  its 
food  ;  and  sometimes,  when  it  sees  people  approaching,  it  sets  up  a  cry  of 
distress,  resembling  a  human  voice.  It  is  very  rarely  that  the  ti-amjuillity 
of  the  place  is  inten-upterl,  when  garrulous  orioles  and  litllb  panots  and 
parrotjueta,  coming  ia  lloiks  from  the  maize  and  cotton  plauUtion»  in  the 
neighboaring  wnwl,  alight  upon  tbe  single  trees  on  the  campos,  and  witli 
terrible  cries  appear  still  to  contend  for  the  booty  ;  or  bands  of  restleas 
hooded  cuckoos,  crowded  together  upon  the  bnujches;^  defend,  with  a  noisy 
croaking,  tlieir  common  nest,  which  is  full  of  green-apeckled  eggs. 
Alarmed  by  this  noise,  or  by  passing  travellers,  numerous  families  of  little 
pigeons  (^rolas),  often  no  bigger  tlian  a  sparrow,  6y  from  bush  to  bush  ; 
the  larger  pigeons  (amarzoga  and  troquase)^  seeking  singly  among  the 
bu§hoB  for  food,  hasten  alarmed  to  tbe  Hummits  of  the  neighbouring  wood, 
where  their  brilliant  plumage  sbuica  in  tlie  sun ;  numerous  Qorks  of  Uttle 
monkeys  run  whistling  and  hissing  to  the  recesses  of  the  forest ;  the  ca- 
vies,  running  about  on  the  tops  of  the  mounlams,  lustily  secrete  themselves 
under  loose  stones ;  the  Anierii-an  ostricltes  (A'wi/w),  which  herd  in  fami- 
liea,  gallop  at  the  slightest  noise,  like  horses  through  tfie  bushes,  and  over 
iiills  and  valh^ys,  accompanied  by  their  young ;  tbe  dicliolopua  (siriemas^ 
wliich  punsues  ser])tints,  flies,  tiuJitetinie^  sinking  into  the  grass,  sometimes 
rising  into  the  trees,  or  rapidly  climbing  the  summits  of  the  hills,  where 
it  sends  forth  its  Eoud,  deceitful  cry,  reiiembling  that  of  the  bastard  ;  the 
terriGed  armadillo  (laiu)  runs  fearfully  ahout  to  look  for  a  hiding-place,  or 
when  the  danger  presses,  tiinks  into  its  armour  ;  tbe  ant-eater  (tamandua) 
runs  heavily  through  the  plain,  and  in  case  of  need,  lying  on  its  back, 
threatens  its  pursuers  with  its  sharp  claws.  Far  from  all  noise,  the  slender 
deer,  the  black  tapir,  or  the  pecan,  feed  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest.  Ele- 
vated above  all  this,  the  red-heaJed  vulture  (urubu)  soars  in  the  higher 
regions  ;  tbe  dangerous  rattle-snake  (cascaoel),  hidden  in  the  grasses,  ex- 
cites terror  by  its  rattle ;  tlie  gigantic  snake  sports  suspended  from  the 
tree  with  its  head  upon  the  ground  ;  and  the  crocodile,  resemblint;  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  basks  in  the  sun  on  the  banks  of  the  pools.  After  all 
this  has  passed  during  the  day  before  the  eyes  of  the  traveller,  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  with  tbe  chiq>ing  of  the  grasshoppers,  the  monotonoUB 
cry  of  tlie  goat-sucker  (Joao  corta  pno),  tbe  burking  of  tlie  prowling  wolf 
and  of  the  shy  fox,  or  the  roaring  of  the  ounces,  completes  the  singular 
picture  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  these  peaceful  plains." 
TI.  V 
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CHAP.  IV.— MINES  AND  MINERALS. 
^AZIL  is  rich  in  mineral  treasnrca.  As  the  ras;e  for  goia  and  siiTer  TOmsi 
the  prand  stimulus  of  iransatlanlic  voyages  and  American  expeditions,  the 
jforlu^uese  were  not  lonof  in  forwarding  parties  of  dificovery  to  explore 
the  interior,  in  Bearch  of  that  wealth  the  powaession  of  which  was  re^rarded 
as  the  acme  of  human  felicity.  The  Dntcrh  also,  while  in  posaession  of 
North  Brazil,  endeavoured  to  explore  the  mines,  but  without  succem. 
Anthony  Soary,  a  Paulist,  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  mines ;  and,  in 
1695,  lliey  began  to  be  wrought  with  amazing  success,  as  tlie  metal  was 
ahundant,  and  easily  extracted.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  court  of 
Lisbon  apprised  that  a  source  of  new  and  vast  wealth  was  opened  up  to, 
inew  by  ibo  enterprising;  activity  of  private  adventurers,  than  it  ordained, 
that  on  the  discovery  of  a  mine,  immediate  notice  should  lie  given  to  gov- 
emoiont,  and  that  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce  should  always  be  paid  into 
the  treasury.  Other  mines  were  Boon  discovered,  and  the  produce  was  so 
copious,  that  the  royid  fifib  annually  aavounted  to  jC48l>,000  sterling,  and 
consequently  the  total  produce  to  dC2,400,0(.»0  sterlirtfr.  At  this  rate,  it 
continued  from  1728  to  1734.  It  then  bei^an  g:raduatly  to  diminish,  till 
the  whole  produce  sunk  to  £I, 500,000  sterlin^r,  and  consoqaontly  the- 
royal  fifth  to  •t'260,000  sterling.  So  watchfully  was  the  mineral  produce 
of  Brazil  formerly  guarded  by  the  Portuguese  goveniment,  that  no  fo- 
reigner was  ever  permitted  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  so  tliat  no  satis- 
factory information  could  he  obtained  respecting  these  valuable  productions. 
But  after  the  emigration  of  the  royal  fiimily  to  Bmzil,  the  watchful  policy 
of  tlie  Portuguese  government  greatly  relaxed,  and  Mr  Mawe  wa^^  freely 
permitted  to  visit  both  the  gold  and  diamond  districts  of  the  interior,  and 
to  examine  every  part  of  the  works  connected  with  them ;  be  has  accord- 
ingly given  the  public  many  curious  details  respecting  this  brancli  of  do- 
mestic industry,  which  draws  the  inhabitants  from  every  other  pursuit. 

Gold- mines,']  In  deep  valleys,  and  in  the  hfils  of  almost  alt  tlin  riven 
whicii  have  their  rise  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  gold  is  found  in  abundance^' 
and  the  nearer  the  source  of  the  river,  the  soil  always  proves  to  be  tbs 
richer  in  mineral  wealth.  All  the  head-waters  of  all  those  streams  which 
rise  in  the  provinces  of  Minas  Geraes  or  of  Goyas,  and  which  running 
S.W.  fall  into  the  Parana  (a  branch  of  the  great  Plata),  or  turning  to  tbo 
N.E.  are  carried  by  the  St  Francisco  river  to  the  Atlantic,  are  rieb  both 
in  gold  and  diamonds.  Almost  all  the  towns  in  the  interior  of  Hrazil 
were  estal)li8hed  by  adventurers  for  gold,  and  they  are  found  accordingly 
to  he  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers.  The  mines  of  Cut/aba 
are  established  on  the  river  of  that  name,  and  near  the  town  of  Cuyaba, 
which  is  large,  and,  with  its  dependencies,  estimated  to  contain  30,000 
inhabitants.  They  were  discovered  in  1718,  and  were  long  celebrated  for 
the  quantity  of  gold  which  they  produced,  which  has  been  calculated  at 
500  lbs.  annually,  or  £S3,750  sterling,  and  of  an  extremely  Bne  quality. 
The  tomi  of  Cuyaba  is  in  lo"  33'  S.  lat.,  and  5G''  2'  W.  long.,  389  miles 
above  thn  entrance  of  the  Cuyaba  into  the  Paraguay,  and  840  miles  fironi 
the  nearest  si»a-coa5t.  A  piece  of  native  gold  was  found  in  the  province 
of  Goyas,  weighing  43  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  sent  to  Lisbon,  where  Southey 
saw  it  in  1796.  But  the  produce  of  gold  is  not  confined  to  Uie  provinces 
of  Mioas  Geraea  and  Goyas  :  it  is  also  found  in  tha  province  of  IMatto 
Grosso.  The  first  gold  mine  in  that  province  was  discovered,  in  1734,  on 
the  luuiks  of  the  Saiwe,  a  branch  of  the  Gnapore,  which  it  joins  12  miles 
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»boT6  Villa  Bella,  tli«i  capital  of  Matto  Grosso.  Tlie  fifths  of  tlio  polii 
tninea  in  Minns  G«nu»  avenif^ed,  for  15  years,  100  arrohas,  or  2,8lX»  lbs., 
whicb,  at  -1'4  per  ounce,  amounted  to  £156,800  annually.  In  1753,  ihu 
fleet  frwD  llie  Rio,  the  richest  till  tlicn  that  had  ever  arrived  at  Lislxm,  was 
believed,  at  a  moderate  computation,  to  have  brought  home  £3,000,000 
tterlinpr  in  |;;old.  The  6fth  that  year  from  Minas  Geraes  amonnted  to 
£400,000  sterling.  The  bullion  and  jtnveta  w^»ich  were  sent  the  following 
year  (1754)  were  efttimnted  at  one  million  of  raoidores.  For  about  16 
years,  the  fifths  averaged  109  arrohas,  or  £182,000  sterling:;  but  in  tbo 
ensuing  1 1  years  they  fell  to  86  arrobas,  or  £145,216  sterKng-. 

The  gold  ol  Brazil  is  contained  generally  in  a  loose  marl-like  stratum 
of  rounded  qunrtzo^e  pebbles,  and  adventitious  matter,  called  eaxcalhaOy 
which  rests  npon  granite,  and  is  covered  by  earthy  matter  of  variable 
thickncfn.  The  ^Id  is  sometimes  found  covered  by  the  soil  at  the  depth 
of  20  feet,  while  at  other  time^,  on  many  of  the  hills,  where  water  can 
be  procured  for  wuNliitig,  particles  of  gold  ap]>ear  in  the  soil  at  Httle  greater 
depth  than  the  routs  of  the  grass.  At  Villa  Rica,  the  bed  of  cascalhao 
Was  on  the  margin  of  the  river ;  and  Mr  Mawe  found  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  cutting  away  the  hank  to  the  depth  of  at  least  10  feet,  before 
they  could  reach  the  vein  containing  the  gold,  which  was  incumbent  on  the 
rock.  The  substance  they  had  to  pierce  was  a  clay  so  strong  that  though 
falls  of  water  were  precipitated  upon  it,  and  negroes  were  constantly 
working  it  with  hoes  of  various  kinds,  it  wtis  with  difficulty  removed. 
This  was  nut  the  only  im]>odiment,  for  by  the  continual  washing  down  of 
mud  from  the  higher  grounds,  the  cascalhao  was  5  feet  lower  than  the  bed 
of  the  river ;  so  that  when  the  pits  were  sunk  to  its  depth,  they  were  soon 
filled  with  water,  which  had  to  be  drawn  off  by  machinery.  When  the 
atratam  which  contains  the  gold  is  found  at  a  distance  from  the  rivers,  it 
is  dag  up  and  carried  to  a  convenient  place,  where  it  is  washed  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  the  earth  and  other  materials  from  the  gold.  The 
process  is  simple,  and  is  well  described  by  Mr  \rTiwe,  who  was  freely  al- 
lowed to  visit  the  different  lavadcros  establisiKul  in  the  country.  In  all 
the  various  operations,  however,  necessary  for  separating  the  gold  from  its 
concomitant  materials,  a  great  deal  of  timo  and  labour  is  wasted  which 
night  be  saved  by  adopting  some  very  simple  contrivances.  In  removing 
the  earth  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  he  washed,  neither  carts  nor  wheel- 
t>arrows  aie  nscd ;  the  whole  is  transported  in  bowls  carried  on  the  beads 
of  poor  negroes,  who  have  frequently,  with  these  heavy  burdens,  to  cliinh 
vp  steep  ascents.  The  hydraulical  apparatus  used  for  drawing  off  the 
water  is  cumbersome  and  expensive,  as  in  many  cases  even  ordinary  pumps 
would  answer  the  purpose  much  better.  The  method  of  washing  the 
cascalhao  in  bowls  is  extremely  tedious,  and  might  be  cauily  shortened. 
In  breaking  down  the  ferruginous  cementation  and  softer  substances  which 
contain  gold,  mills  might  be  constructed,  by  which  all  the  metal  contained 
in  the  ore  could  be  completely  and  speedily  extracttni,  and  at  far  less  ex- 
penae  and  labour.  Such  mills,  called  arastnu^  are  used  in  the  Mexican 
tilver-mines,  where  the  object  of  separating  the  metal  is  efiected  with  ad- 
mirable skill,  and  to  vast  advantage,  according  to  HnmboldL  The  parti- 
cles of  gold  being  separated  by  washing  from  the  stratum  in  wliidi  they 
are  found,  are  brought  to  the  n(*arest  mint,  where  a  fifth  part  is  taken  for 
the  crovB;  the  remamder  undergoes  a  process  of  amalgamation  with 
mercury,  and  is  afterwards  poured  into  an  ingot,  which  being  sent  to  an 
master,  be  aacertaina  its  weigkt  and  measure,  and  stamps  it,  wbea  it 
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IB  delivered  to  ibe  owner  for  circulation.  Tlio  o|>eratIon  of  smelting  UoM 
not  occupy  more  tlian  leik  [iiinutea  ;  antl  ihuse  wlio  deliver  into  the  mint 
aiiy  quantity  of  goLd-duHt,  may  reckon  upon  having  it  n'lurued  to  them 
for  circulation  iu  lesa  than  an  Lour.  Tlie  gold  is  of  ditferent  qualities. 
Some  of  the  bars  iu  ciriulutiuti  arts  uo  low  aa  16  carats,  while  othei'a  are 
fio  fine  aa  23^  carats,  or  wiifiin  half  a  carat  of  pure  unalloyed  gold.  The 
standard  of  fine  gold  is  22  caratj^.  Beyond  \\m  btandEird,  gold  received  a 
premium  proportioned  to  its  fineness.  Guld  of  u  low  standard  is  gene- 
rally of  a  palo  colour,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  mixture  which  it  con- 
tains of  silver,  platina,  or  of  eouie  other  coarser  metaU. 

Ah  to  tfati  quantity  of  gold  extracted  from  the  luiDes  and  lavaderoa  of 
Brazil,  since  their  first  discovery,  it  ia  impositible  accurately  to  deter- 
mine. For  the  first  GO  years,  namely,  from  IG95  to  1755,  the  quantity 
brought  to  Europe,  according  to  tlie  registers  of  the  fl^ctfi,  amounted  to 
480,000,000  dollars,  or  £108,000,000  sterling,  being  double  the  pro- 
duce of  gold  extracted  since  :  and  cstimaiixig  (with  Humboldt)  the  an- 
nual produce  from  1756  to  1803,  at  32,000  marka,  the  total  Hum  for  thia 
latter  period  will  amount  to  20-l',544',000  doUar«,  or  £40,022,400  ster- 
ling, or  a  general  total  of  664,544^000  dollars,  or  £154,022,400  sterling. 
To  tliis  sum  must  be  added  the  unregUtered  produce,  which,  in  spite  of 
every  precaution  adopted  by  the  Portuguese!  government,  is  enormous, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  171,000,000  dollars,  or  £38,500,000  sterling, 
making  a  total  of  registered  and  coiitraliaud  produce  of  Biuzilian  gold^ 
from  1695  to  1803,  amounting  to  855,000,000  dollars,  or  i:192,625,000 
sterling.  As  to  the  preseut  annual  produce  of  the  Brazilian  mines,  it  ia 
estimated  by  Humboldt  at  29,000  mai-ka,or  4,360,000  dollars,  or  £981,000 
sterliiig ;  but  by  olhere  it  is  estimated  at  only  20,000  marks,  or  £670,000 
sterling.  It  is  certain,  that,  for  many  years  towards  th»  end  of  the  last 
century,  upwards  of  £900,000  sterling  of  Brazilian  gold  annually  found 
its  way  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  supply  began  to  fall  oA'  in  1702,  and 
almoet  wholly  ceased  after  the  removal  of  ibe  royal  family  to  Uio  Janeiro, 
iu  1807.  The  causes  of  this  diminution  are  varioua;  but  the  t-liiff  seems 
to  be,  that  the  gambling  spirit  of  mining  speculatiou  is  considerably  abated, 
•^that  several  at  least,  if  not  most  of  the  rich  mines,  have  been  exliaustcd, 
—and,  that  in  the  natural  progress  of  a  rising  people,  the  Brazilians  hare 
began  to  discover  bow  much  more  advantageous  it  is  to  engage  in  the  surer 
profits  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  where  the  profits  are  their  own,  tlian 
in  hazardous  adventures,  from  the  produce  of  which  a  fifth  must  be  paid 
to  the  crown.  The  produce  of  the  Brazilian  mines,  from  1811  to  182^ 
averaged  annually  1,095  lbs.  of  gold,  and  4-5ths  more  as  contraband,  or 
876  lbs.  of  gold  ;  total  1,971  Iha. ;  an<I  total  value  £127,144  sterling.  Id 
1824,  the  produce  of  gold  was  only  584  lbs.,  or  £34,376  sterling.  The 
Congo  Soco  mines,  wrought  by  the  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  Association, 
produced,  in  1826,  550  lbs.  of  gold  ;  in  1827,  2,00ti  lbs. ;  in  1828,  1,062 
lbs.;  in  1829,  4,044  lbs.,  or  in  value,  £258,876  sterling;  and  from  the 
9th  of  January,  1830,  to  the  17th  of  February,  1830,  470  lbs.  of  gold. 
Before  dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  shall  subjoin,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  readers,  a  table,  showing  at  one  view  the  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Spanish  America  and  Brazib 
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So  macli  liBifl  the  numeral  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  diminished, 
conse(|uent  on  the  long  continued  and  destruclire  intestine  warfare  which 
BO  long  (itHictcd  that  unfortunate  cnuntry,  that  it  doe«  not  now  exceed 
10,IK)0,000  drtllfir^,  in«tea(J  of  £27,000,000  m  in  1805.  From  1811  lo 
18^6,  the  collective  produce  was  only  168,297,400  dollars.  Tlie  coinage 
of  the  Mexican  mint,  for  1827  and  1828,  amounted  to  5,700,853,  and 
that  of  the  four  provincial  mints,  for  these  same  years,  0,001  >747  ctoDant. 
Total  produce  in  18  years,  from  1811  to  1828,  179,999,990  dollars,  or 
10,000,000  annually.  The  Chilian  mines,  which  produced  annually 
2,000,000  dollars  registered  and  contrafiand  prior  tn  the  revolution,  and 
which  even  tn  1817  produced  a  coinage  of  1,161,283  dolhii's  at  the  mint 
of  St  Jago,  fell,  in  1824-,  to  193, OIH)  dollars,  or  only  one-nixth  of  the 
coinage  of  1817,  The  mines  of  New  Granada,  which  produced,  at  an  ave- 
rage 3,000,000  dollars  annually,  fell  to  1,270,000  doUan*  in  1822.  So 
timt  the  whole  mineral  produce  of  the  American  mines,  whether  Sjianish 
or  Portuguese,  is  not  now  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  and  before  the  late  resolutions  in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica. 

Diamond-jnineJ.'^  Brazil  is  not  only  celebrated  for  its  gold,  but  also 
for  its  4liamon{|s,  productiunn  hitherto  supposed  to  he  peculiar  to  the  orien- 
tal regions  of  the  Old  World.  The  district  in  which  they  are  found  lies 
in  the  Cerro  do  Frio\  or  *  the  Cold  mountains,* — a  rugged  range  running 
N.  and  S.,  generally  reputed  to  be  the  highest  in  Brazil,  and  which  sepa- 
rates the  sources  of  the  waters  that  form  the  aggregate  streamb  of  the  Uio 
Dolce  and  Rio  Grande,  from  those  that  run  into  tlie  Kto  Francisco.  At 
the  foot  of  this  chain  the  diamoml-works  of  lirazil  are  established.  This 
tract  of  mountainous  country,  extending  50  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.. 
and  2o  in  breaihh  from  E.  to  W.,  is  called  *  the  Diamond  demarcation/ 
as  being  exclusively  the  property  of  the  crown.  The  diamonds  were  first 
discovered  in  this  district,  about  1730,  by  an  enterprising  colony  of  miners 
from  Villa  de  Principe,  60  miles  to  the  8.E.  of  Tejuco,  Here,  while  em- 
ployed in  searching  for  gold,  they  met  frequoiilly  with  little  shining  stones, 
which  at  first  they  threw  away  aa  useless,  with  the  sand  attd  gravel.  One 
of  the  overseers  beginning  to  suspect  that  these  might  be  of  some  value, 
transmitted  a  specimen  to  the  governor,  who  forwarde*!  them  to  Lisbon,  and 
after  repeated  examination,  they  were  pronounced  to  be  genuine  and  val- 
uable diamonds.  As  soon  as  this  intelligcnco  reached  Brazil,  all  the  stones 
which  bad  been  carelessly  thrown  away  were  immediaUily  colUctAd  vA 
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•ent  over  to  Etirope,  in  such  quantities  as  greatly  to  lower  their  value. 
The  coort  of  Lisbon,  exceedingly  dissatinfied  witli  ihi»  conduct,  took  imme- 
diate steps  to  monopolize  to  itself  the  whole  of  this  valuable  produce. 
Cerro  del  Frio  was  accordingly  erected  into  a  distinct  district,  called  the 
diamond-ground, — ^peculiar  laws  and  regulations  were  framed  for  ita  a<lmin- 
istration, — all  trade  in  diamonds  was  rigorocily  prohibited, — and  no  sever- 
ity waa  left  untried  to  enforce  this  monopoly.  In  spite,  however,  of  every 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  government — a»  generally  happena  where 
government  regulations  interfere  with  the  private  interests  of  its  subjects 
— these  severe  laws  were  evaded.  By  intrii^ues  and  mLsrcprcsentations, 
government  was  induced  to  let  thiH  district  to  a  company,  on  the  conditioR 
that  ttiey  should  only  employ  a  limited  number  of  negroes,  and  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  for  every  nefcro  employed  beyond  the  quantity  agreed  to.  Under 
cover  of  this  agreement,  every  species  of  fraud  was  practised;  <lonb]e  tlie 
stipulated  number  of  negroes  was  employe<l ;  and  this  impoaition  was  con- 
nived at  by  tlie  agents  of  government,  who  sliared  in  the  gains  derived 
from  this  illicit  trafiic  la  1772,  the  contract  on  which  the  works  wero 
held  being  ended,  government  took  Ute  management  of  the  works  into  its 
own  hands,  but,  like  all  public  concerns  here,  they  were  deplorably  mis- 
managed ;  and  the  establishment  run  iu  debt  to  foreigiters,  wlio  advanced 
ft  consideralde  sum  i^  money,  on  condition  of  having  all  the  produce 
of  the  mines  secured  to  them.  From  ISO  I  to  IBUG,  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment  cost  i;!204',000  sterling ;  and  during  the  same  period,  the 
diamonds  sent  to  the  treasury  at  Uio  Janeiro  weigtied  115,675  carats.  Hie 
gold  fuuud  was  estimated  at  £17,300  iterliug  value  ;  from  which  it  appears 
titat  the  diamonds  c(»st  go^'emment  33^.  9^.  per  carat 

The  diamond-works  are  in  the  vicinity  of  TejucOj  a  town  containing 
6000  inhabitnnts,  who  are  chiefly  indebted  to  them  for  support.  'Fho 
principal  estahlithment  is  situatetl  on  the  river  Jijitonhonlia,  a  tributary  of 
the  Uio  Grande.  There  are  others  situated  ou  ttie  river  Velho,  u  branch 
of  the  Francisco,  and  on  the  Rio  Pardo«  n^  well  as  several  other  small 
streams  belonging  to  this  elevawd  tract.  The  Kio  Panlo,  though  Hinall 
and  insigniflcaiii  in  its  appearance,  has  produced  as  largo  a  (]uantity  of  tike 
most  precious  gems  as  any  river  in  the  district.  The  Jijitoiibouha,  which 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  streams,  is  about  as  bruad  as  the 
Thames  at  Windsor,  and  Ls  generally  from  tlurec  to  nine  feet  deep.  At  the 
time  Mr  Mawe  visited  these  works,  they  were  working  at  a  curve  of  the 
river,  from  which  the  stream  was  diverted  by  a  canal  cut  across  the  tongue 
of  land  round  uhich  it  winded,  the  former  course  of  the  river  being  stopped 
just  below  the  head  of  dje  canal,  by  an  embankment  across  its  chaunel 
formed  of  several  thousand  liags  of  sand.  The  river  being  both  wide  and 
deep,  and  occasiouitlly  subject  to  overtlow,  the  embankment  must  be  made 
60  strong  as  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water,  adnutiing  it  to  rise  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet.  After  this  operation,  the  water  is  drained  away 
from  all  the  dee|>er  parta  of  the  channel,  by  means  of  large  caissons,  or 
chain-pumps,  which  are  worked  by  a  water  wheel.  The  channel  being  io 
(his  manner  laid  dry,  the  mad  is  carried  away,  and  the  cascalhao  is  dug 
up  and  removed  to  a  convenient  place  for  washing,  which  is  done  by 
negroes,  in  a  range  of  troughs,  ibruugh  which  a  stream  of  water  is  made 
to  flow  as  occasion  requires.  At  equal  distances,  arc  placed  three  high 
chairs  for  the  overseers.  After  they  are  seated,  the  negroes  enter  the 
troughs,  each  provided  with  a  rake  of  a  peculiar  form  and  short  handle, 
with  which  he  rakes  iuto  the  trough  about  50  or  QO  lbs.  of  cascalhaa. 
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The  miter  boin^  (Tien  let  in  apon  it«  tha  OAscalhao  is  spread  abroail,  and 
continually  raked  np  to  the  head  of  the  trough,  »o  as  to  be  kept  in  coft* 
8tant  motion.  Tlitf  operation  is  pL'rformc<l  for  about  a  qu«rt4>r  of  on  bo«r; 
tbe  water  then  l>ej^n!i  to  ran  clearer,  baring  washed  tbo  earthy-  particlea 
away  ;  the  frravel-like  matttrr  i»  rakett  up  to  tbe  head  of  the  truugli ;  after 
the  cnrrent  flonra  avay  quite  clear,  the  largeM  flCoften  are  thrown  out,  and 
afterwards  those  of  inferior  size,  then  the  whole  is  examined  wilh  great 
care  for  diainond*^.  \Vlicn  a  negro  finds  one,  he  immediateljr  stands  up- 
right and  claps  bis  bands,  then  extends  cbem,  hohling  tfia  gern  between 
his  fore  finger  and  his  tbnmb,  wlienrupon  an  overseer  receives  it  from  bini^ 
and  deposits  in  a  howl  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  structure  half  foil 
of  water.  In  this  vessel  aJt  tbe  diamonds  foand  in  the  coarse  of  tbe  dar 
are  plncrd  ;  and  nt  tbe  close  of  work  are  taken  out  and  weighed  by  the 
principal  oHicer,  and  are  then  registered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpoaau 
When  a  nei^o  is  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  diamond  of  17.^  carats  waigbt, 
much  ceremony  takes  place :  be  is  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  and 
carried  in  procession  to  the  administrat^ir,  who  gives  him  his  freedom  by 
payings  his  owner  for  it.  He  also  receives  a  present  of  new  clothes,  and 
is  ])ennitte<l  to  xvork  on  his  own  occonnt.  When  a  stone  of  8  or  10  carats 
is  foand,  tbe  negro  receives  a  cowpie  of  new  shirts,  a  complete  new  soil* 
with  a  hat,  and  a  handsome  knife.  For  small  sftonea  of  iririal  amonnt^ 
proportionate  premiums  are  given,  "  During  my  utay  at  Tejuco,"  saya 
Mawc,  **  a  stone  of  16^  carats  was  founil :  it  was  plcasin;;  to  see  th« 
anxious  desire  manifested  by  the  officem,  that  it  miglit  prove  heavy  enough 
to  entitle  the  poor  nein'o  to  his  freedom  ;  and  when,  on  being  delivered  and 
weighe<i,  it  proved  only  a  carat  Hhnrt  of  the  reqnisit*^  weight,  all  seemed 
to  sympathi^te  in  his  disappointment."  It  is  calculated  tlmt  only  two  or 
three  stones  of  from  17  to  20  carats  are  found  in  the  conrse  of  a  year; 
and  not  once  in  two  years  is  there  found  throughout  all  the  diamond-wash- 
ings a  stone  weighing  30  carats.  Daring  tbe  five  days  in  which  Mr 
Mawe  was  employed  in  visiting  the  works,  the  namber  of  diamonds  found 
did  not  exceed  iO. 

*  Vnrions  precautions  are  nsed  to  pcvent  the  negroM  from  emliexzling 
diamonds.  Although  working  in  a  bent  posture,  and  therefore  unable  to 
observe  whniher  they  are  watched  by  the  overseers,  they  may  nevertheleaa 
omit  gathering  some  of  the  diamonds  which  they  may  see ;  sod  phicing 
them  in  a  corner  of  the  trougli,  they  may  afterwards  contrive  to  secrete 
them.  To  prevent  practices  of  this  kind,  they  are  fre<p}ently  changed 
while  the  opemtions  are  going  on  ;  and  at  the  command  of  tlie  overaeers 
they  mnst  nistantty  move  Into  each  other's  trongbs,  so  as  to  pi-cvent  the 
possibility  of  a  colluHion.  If  suspected  of  swallowing  a  diumond^  tiie  negro 
is  confined  within  the  hare  walls  of  a  strong  room,  where  strong  pnt^^ 
ttves  are  adrntnirttered  to  him,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fact.  If  be  prove* 
guilty,  he  is  liable  to  penonat  chastisement,  or  to  imprisonment,  a  mock 
fighter  pnnii^hment  than  would  be  inflicted  on  any  white  man  for  the  same 
crfTence.  Tbe  officers  of  the  establishment  are  liberally  paid,  and  livo  in  a 
style  of  elegance  which  no  one  would  exp«ct  to  find  in  so  retnote  and  un» 
frequented  a  place. 

All  the  gold  collected  in  Brazil  being  liable  to  pay  a  fifth  to  the  crown, 

and  the  trade  in  iliamonds  l^eiug  wliolly  a  royal   monojmly,  an  extensive 

tTontraband  trade,  both  in  gold  and   in  diamonds,  faea  been  the  ncceesary 

consequence.     The  temptation  to  smuggle  diamonds  is  still  greater  than 

'  that  presented  by  gold,  because  in  the  one  caae  the  illicit  dealer  ^u  <m\'^ 
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thp  royaJ  fifth  hy  evading  tlip  ref;uktions  of  the  slate ;  wliile,  in  tlie  case 
of  diamonds,  lie  grains  the  wliole  value  of  the  article  which  he  succeeds  ia 
conveying  clandestinely  away.  The  irresistible  temptation  whicli  the  mono- 
poly holds  out  to  illicit  commerce,  is  met  by  regulations  of  corre&pondiug 
Btrictnesa  anil  seventy.  For  the  security  of  the  revenue,  the  country  has 
been  subjected  to  a  most  vexatious  system  of  military  pulictj ;  and  tlie  un- 
happy o^ender,  who  is  detected  in  the  heinous  crime  of  illicit  trade,  is 
floomed  to  experience  the  utmost  vengeance  of  its  rulers  by  a  hopeless 
captivity,  or  by  being  transported  to  the  African  colonies.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
couiiidered  that  an  improving  commerce,  cherished  and  protected  by  an 
enlightened  govenuneul,  would  soon  pour  into  the  Brazilian  treasury,  as 
the  cheerful  gift  of  a  free  and  fiourihhing  people,  a  far  ampler  revenue 
tliaii  can  ever  b«  extorted  by  all  tlie  misemble  devices  of  a  t}Tannical  go- 
Tern  men  t. 

The  whole  sum  produced  to  government  by  the  diamond  monopoly 
(exclusive  of  expenses)  is  £148,150  stt-rlingj  on  an  average.  Ilie  dia- 
monds are  purchased  by  British  and  Dutch  lapidaries,  who  cut  and  bring 
them  into  a  state  prc>|fer  fur  eale.  The  diatnoiid.^  of  Brazil  me  not  of  so 
fine  a  water,  nor  ho  irauRparent  as  the  diamomlti  of  CinlcoiKiA,  bt>ing  often 
of  a  brownish  obscure  hue.  Ited  amianthus  is  another  niinetal  pro<luc( 
of  Brazil,  bat  is  extremely  rare.  Little  blaek  garnets  are  often  found  in 
the  diamond  district,  where  they  frequently  appear  aix  feet  above  the 
diamonds. 

■  Silver  !•)  not  found  in  Brazil.  Alt  the  dollars  in  circulation  come  from 
tlie  Spanish  mines.  Iron  and  nitre  are  both  abundant.  Several  great 
nnwrought  mines  of  the  latter,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  B&hia.  A  royal 
■foundery  has  been  erected  on  the  hanks  of  tfie  ^  pan  em  a.  "  Beautiful 
plains,"  says  Dr  Von  Spix,  "  form  the  foreground,  and  llie  iron  mountain 

of  GuarasBojava  covered  with  a  dark  wood,  which  on  the  N.^V.  side, 
'descends  intu  the  valley,  makes  the  background  of  the  landBcape.  The 
neatly  whitewashed  housefi,  which  lie  scattered  alon^  the  hill,  at  tlie  foot 
of  which  stand  the  extensive  buildings  of  the  manufactory,  and  the  expres- 
vion  of  noisy  activity  and  industry  which  reign  here,  seem  to  tmusjioit  the 
European  into  some  manufactory  in  a  beautiful  wild  district  of  Ids  own 
country.     Tlie  mountain   which   produces  this   extraordinary  quantity  of 

'■ore  rises  behind  the  place,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  W.,  and  extends,  as 
•  rather  insulated  ninuntain  ridge,  a  league  in  length  from  S.  to  N.  Ilia 
elevation  above  the  Vpaneroa  is  about  1000  feet.  It  is  almost  everywhere 
covered  witli  thick  woods,  from  which,  m  the  morning  and  evening,  are 

'iicard  the  noisy  howls  of  tlie  brown  monkeys.  We  ascended  It,  taking 
the  narrow  road  through  the  bushes,  hy  which  the  mult>a  bring  the  ore  to 
the  manufactory.  After  we  had  gone  winding  up  the  muunlain  fur  a  short 
«'ay  through  thick  wood,  we  found  ourselveti  all  at  once  before  «ome  gi- 
gantic rocks  of  magnetic  iron-stone,  which  ribc  almost  perpendicularly  to 
the  height  of  40  feet  and  more.  Around  them,  partly  upon,  and  partly 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  is  a  ver}'  rich  mould,  lie  innumer- 
able loose  pieces,  from  the  size  of  a  fist  to  considerable  blocks.  The  sur- 
fcce  of  the  masses  of  rock  is  almost  everj-where  flat  and  even,  with  slight. 
^Icpresbions  and  cavities,  and  has  a  crust  of  imperfectly  oxydated  iion-atone, 
which  is  some  lines  thick.  We  did  not  observe  that  the  great  masses 
taused  any  motion  in  a  suspended  needle;  but  small  pieces,  especially 
when  just  struck  otf,  had  a  considerable  effect  on  it.  The  mass  of  thu 
magnetic  iron-stone  is  eitbor  quite  com{»act  or  traversed  by  veins  of  red 
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ochre.  This  iron-stone  appnara  to  be  in  immediate  contact  with  a  yeDow 
qtifirtzy  ft&nd-stone,  \v\th  an  argillaccoas  cement :  at  least,  the  latter  U 
seen  in  eevoral  places  at  the  foot  of  ttie  mountain,  as  well  as  in  Ypanema 
itiwlf.  A  dirty  lavender-blue  primitive  clay-slate,  tinged  brown  in  the 
rifts,  which  runs  from  E.  to  W.»  lie«  on  the  top  of  the  mountaiu,  here  and 
there,  over  the  iron.  Upon  Morrode  GHarassof'aviiy  and  probably  in  veins 
of  the  mafiTietic  iron-stnnp,  there  iti  a  porous  quartz-atone  of  a  light-brown 
colour,  the  cavities  in  which  are  covered  with  a  bluiBb-wbite  chalcedony, 
with  a  cryatalized  surface." 

That  valuable  mineral,  salt,  is  so  abundant  in  Brazil,  that  in  Bajo,  near 
Cape  Friu,  whole  ships  inl^^^lit  be  loaded  with  it.  In  the  dbittrict  of  Minas 
Geraes,,  (says  Da  Cunha,)  salt  tiecomes  so  ludispenRahle  a  requisite,  that  not 
only  mpii,  but  cattle,  and  other  animal^^,  reqiuireitfar  their  food.  In  every 
place  where  a  hij^h  mountain  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  mines,  salt  most 
be  given  to  the  cattle,  else  tliey  would  often  refuse  tlieir  usual  fodder.  It 
is  also  remarkable,  that  in  tbe  interior  parts  of  tliese  countries,  where 
nature  has  impregnated  the  soil  with  snlt,  quadrupeds  and  birds  flock  to- 
gether to  eat  this  earth.  A  combination  of  so  many  animals  of  various 
species  and  colours,  on  one  single  Bpot,  and  the  different  tones  which  tbey 
utter,  exliibtts  a  most  divprtitig  spectacle  to  the  curious  obaerver.  Yet 
even  this  article,  so  indi^pensabty  requisite  for  the  support  of  animated 
existence,  and  laid  in  such  ahunduncc  in  various  parifl  of  Brazil,  an  it  were, 
at  the  very  doors  of  the  coluni.stFi,  ha>s  not  escaped  the  rapactoua  gripe  of 
the  government.  It  is,  in  consiequence,  uncommonly  dear.  The  quantity 
becesHary  to  salt  an  ox,  h  dearer  iu  many  parts,  than  the  ox  itself.  So 
injurious  is  this  monopoly  of  salt  to  agriculture,  that  in  many  farms,  though 
tbe  cows  require  salt  constantly  as  part  of  their  fo6d,  it  is  only  given  them 
once  in  15  or  SO  days,  in  small  proportions.  Salt  being  thus  a  royal 
monopoly,  in  fiirmed  out  iu  one  individual,  who  pays  fur  it  the  aniiuai  sum 
of  48,000,000  rew,  £10,000  sterlinfc  into  the  royal  coffers.  This  farm 
draws  double  tbe  sum,  or  £^2,000  sterling  annually  from  Brazil,  one-half 
of  which  remains  to  the  farmer  and  biu  agents  and  receivers,  (after  paying 
the  other  half  to  government)  even  after  deducting  all  the  principal  expenses 
of  the  salt  itself,  including  freight  and  carriage.  But  much  more  consid- 
erable are  the  profits  he  draws  from  the  inner  parts  of  ibo  country,  where 
tbe  herds  ars  most  numerous  and  the  demantl  for  salt  consequently  great- 
er, the  price  of  the  article  being  eidianccd  in  proportion  to  the  expense  of 
carriage  over  the  many  mountains  which  are  there  to  be  met  with.  The 
whole  commerce  of  Portugal,  indeed,  is  made  to  forfeit,  by  this  abuse, 
infinite  emolnmenta  and  advantages  whicli  it  would  otbenvise  gain  from  a 
ttreater  abundance  of  salt  fish,  butcher  meat,  bacon,  cheese,  and  butter, 
that  would  be  produced  and  brought  to  market.  Tims  the  royal  treasury, 
for  the  sake  of  the  comparatively  small  sum  of  i!  16,000  sterling  annually, 
robs  itself  of  much  larger  sums,  which  the  duties  on  these  products  would 
fetch,  but  for  the  factitious  dearneAs  of  salt. 


CHAP.  V.-INHABITANTS  AND  POPULATION-MANNERS  ANI 

CUSTOMS. 

Whkn  Brazil  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portugaese,  its  coasts  were 
peopled  by  au  infinity  of  tribes ;  no  less  tliau   130  barbarous  language? 
were  spoken  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.     Sixteen  Brazilian  tribes  &c« 
VI.  z 
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mentioned  by  Herva.s,  as  speaking  dialects  of  the  Tnpif  or  Guaranty  lan- 
guage,— a  laiigaat^^e  epukeii  l>y  x\\*t  Tupi  tribes  of  Brazil^  the  Guaraiiicn  of 
Parai^nay,  and  tlio  Oma^as  of  the  Maranon,  iracca  of  wbic]i  are  found 
thruugh  an  extent  of  70  degrees.  Fifty  other  tribes  are  classified  by  Iler- 
vas,  as  flpeaking  different  languages  ;  but  many  of  these  latter  liave  not. 
been  sufficiently  investigated,  nor  has  the  nuinlierof  lfieirrool«  beenascei 
tained.  Seventy  other  Bra/ilinn  tribeH  Iiavu  been  fiJunc]  iu  tlie  papeni 
the  Jesuit  inihsioimneH,  but  without  jiiiy  nuiire  of  their  laii^af^e,  for  which^ 
reason  Hervas  could  nut  cutalogue  them.  It  would  iiellhtr  amuse  nor 
edifvi  to  enumerat<!  their  names.  Hie  chief  and  must  powerful  of  these 
tribea  were  the  Tapui/as,  the  Tupiiiumhas^  and  the  At/morcs,  lli 
successively  iniginted  from  the  iiiterlur  to  llie  cuast ;  tlie  Tapuyas  firstf 
'then  the  Tupinumbas,  and  lastly,  the  Aymores.  The  Tapuyas  possessed 
the  whole  cOiLst  from  the  Maraiion  to  the  Plata,  but  were  diiven  by  the 
Tupi  tribeB  to  the  N.  of  Cra/il. 

BesidpB  those  above  enunierateil,  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  a 
va^jt  number  of  tribes  inliBlnt  the  iHlands  and  bulb  tiliureii  uf  the  Maranun. 
We  aro  not  however  to  infer  fiom  this,  that  the  indigenous  population  of 
this  extensive  tract  wits  very  great,  or  at  all  to  be  compared  to  tlje  popu- 
lation of  countries  advanced  iu  civilizatiun,  or  even  tu  that  of  Mexico  or 
Pern.  The  numerous  tiibes  of  Brazil  were  of  the  very  lowest  order  of 
savages ;  those  parts  only  were  inhabited  which  atforded  plenty  of  game, 
while  the  sca*coaBt.s  and  banks  of  the  great  rivers  were  fretjuenied  for  the 
sake  of  6§hing.  So  numerous  were  the  natives  ou  the  Maranon,  that  tho 
sound  uf  (he  axe  in  the  vdlages  of  (be  one  tribe  were  heard  in  tliu»e  of  tho 
other.  Yet,  notwithstanding  (says  Acuidui)  this  close  neiglibourbood, 
tbey  lived  in  a  state  of  per}»etual  ^var,  otherwise  (wide  as  the  country  was} 
it  would  have  been  insuliiirient  to  maintain  them.  But  Acuiiha  did  not 
reflect  that  while  the  banks  of  the  Maranou  were  crowded  with  population, 
the  interior  was  deserted.  The  fact  i^,  that  the  wry  nature  of  uavage  life 
is  inimical  to  population  ;  mid  from  the  indolence  natural  to  savages,  their 
incessant  petty  n'arfare,  am)  their  precarious  means  of  subsistfince,  savages 
never  were  nor  can  be  numerous^  however  numerous  may  bo  the  t^ubdi- 
TiHioim  of  their  tribes.  As  to  the  present  native  population  of  Brazil,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  any  thing  with  precision,  but  it  iij  uiul-1i  lesi^  numerous 
now  tlian  formerly,  partly  from  tlie  unceasing  warfare  canned  on  between 
them  and  the  Portuguese,  in  which  many  of  the  tribes  have  been  wholly 
extiq)ated  ;  and  portly  from  the  slavu-system  purbued  by  the  colonists, 
in  working  the  mines  and  sugar  works,  llie  sanin  cruel  plan  of  kidnap- 
ping the  natives,  as  in  Africa,  with  all  the  evils  attendant  on  an  internal 
slave-trade,  fell  heavy  on  the  unhappy  Brazilians.  Hunting  expeditions 
were  annually  made  far  into  the  interior,  in  search  of  Indians,  by  bands  of 
slave-dealers  ;  and  the  latter  were  conducted  in  thousands  to  the  settle- 
ments on  tlie  coast,  or  to  the  mines  in  the  interior,  to  supply  the  waste  of 
human  life  occasioned  by  excessive  and  unwonted  toila  iu  the  service  of 
avaricitms  and  inhuman  masters. 

AVe  have  already  submitted  major  Schieffer's  estimate  of  the  Bra- 
zilian population,  in  18*3 4,  at  5,300,418  6oula.  Sir  George  Siatm- 
ton  estimated  it  at  200,000  }Vtuguei«e,  and  600,000  blacks,  without 
mentioning  the  number  of  natives.  By  Beauchamp,  the  population,  in 
180tj,  was  estimated  at  t0O,O0O  Portuguese,  1,300,000  blarks,  and 
900,000  civilised  Indians  :  making  a  total  of  3,200,000  ;  and  by  the  same 
author,  in  1822,  at  4,000,000.     By  Humboldt,  ibe  populatiou  was  esu- 
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mated  at  4,000,000,  on  the  autlioi-ity  of  Correa  de  Seirea,  an  eminent 
literary  and  Hcientitiu  character,  aud  a  Purtugucttc.  We  Bubjuin  ia  a  note 
his  letter  to  HuinUoldl  on  this  sahject.* 

Manners  and  Cujitoms.^  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  native  Bru- 
xilian  tribes  liaro  been  represented  on  the  concurrent  leeiimony  of  all  who 
have  written  concerning  tltis  country",  as  rude  and  ferocious  in  ibe  extreme. 
Most  of  them  were  caunilml^.  Hie  Tnpuyas  ale  tlicir  own  dead  as  iho 
last  demon^strntiun  of  love  t  When  an  infant  died,  it  was  eatf-n  by  the 
parents  ;  and  if  an  adult,  all  the  kindred  were  partakers  ;  the  bones  were 
reserved  fur  marriage  feasts,  when  they  wore  pounded  and  taken  as  the 
moHt  precious  tiling  that  could  be  offered.  Yet,  of  all  the  Bra/iJlan  tribes 
the  lapuj-as  were  tlic  least  cruel,  never  putting  a  prisoner  to  death,  but 
selling  them  to  the  Portngucsc ;  and  the  enemy  who  dared  to  ahelte^  htm- 
aelf  in  one  of  their  dwellings  was  safe,  for  no  Tupaya  ever  violated  that 
asylum,  huweviT  strong  his  anger,  or  however  great  his  provocation.  Oa 
the  contraryj  the  pride,  the  joy,  and  the  religion  of  the  Tupis,  were  in 
their  cannibal  fea8t<i,  where  the  prisoners  were  invarUibly  eaten  ;  and  bar-, 
barous  and  revolting  as  was  this  practice,  the  Europeans  made  no  efforts 
to  rerlaim  tliem  from  it,  but  rather  encouraged  them  in  it,  which  rendered 
the  taiik  of  civilizing  and  converting  them  Htill  more  arduous  to  their  in- 
Htmctora  the  Jesuits.  The  French,  who  for  a  ehort  time  possessed  Rio 
Janeiro,  encouraged  the  savatres  to  eat  their  rivals  the  Portuguese;  and 
tliese  luiter  permitted  their  allies  to  consider  tbcir  enemies  as  beasts  whom 
they  were  to  destroy  and  devour. 

Cannibal  pfasis.'j  Priests,  warriors,  women,  and  children  rejaiced  in 
the  prospect  of  a  cannibal-feast,  as  an  expiatory  muTifice  to  the  manes  of 
their  brethren  who  had  been  slain, — as  the  public  feast  in  which  the  old  wo- 

'  "  Onf  euiimerution  alone  affords  pMitire  raulla,  ani  it  li  that  of  1797  and  179B. 
Ij^fiirr  that  time,  the  bishoTn  vrvTv  obligrd  to  send  to  thn  Iting,  ua  ftrand  muter  of 
Cbrisct,  Hiid  coii»e<]ueiitly  ApirUunI  heH<l  ot'  tite  colonies,  at  Rkm)  |N-riodft,  a  sliiti?  o(  th« 
popiUAiion  or  tbclr  dioc«4AeH.  The«e  statenaenis  wen  drawn  u|>  in  ttit>  thbunul  of  (ba 
oraers,  called  at  Linlioii  JVcxa  dc  tonsdcniu,  I  wiitt  rnablM  to  ncv  and  cxuiniiii;  the 
nsolts  of  the  Usi  stJkteixiFnt  sent  to  l^ing  Jow[ih  in  17Ti>.  This  xtatcnu'nt  only  con- 
tainad  •omewhat  more  than  l,M)O,O0O  souls ;  nuw  tlie  bi.ihops  only  inrludnl  tbt;  iouis 
^■Ute  eommuniofi,  burjiuaa,  ftucordiu^  to  tbe  established  eustom,  the  curslcs  kcnt  a  re^jis- 
tar  of  thsM  mrsuns  alone,  on  ar«ouiit  of  the  Rmnllnntsnf  the  fi-«>snciKible.  All  the  In- 
hsMtanta  below  ten  years  ofugc,  wore  con-<te<|iu>ntly  not  in  ihesr  list.t ;  and  the  Indians 
alreadj  reduced,  or  added  to  tbe  mbnloiu,  but  nut  bai)tizi?d,  wcrr  omitted  in  the  same 
manner.  Without  fear  of  exa^eration,  I  iM-lim*  1  may  tAy,  that  at  tliat  prriiid.  ta 
17IB,  the  total  iiopulutbii  was  nearly  1,900.000  kouIs.  'Ili«  enumeration  of  I7G8  was 
made  with  great  csre,  but  hatt  never  been  published,  and  I  have  received  none  of  tba 
partlrul'inL  1  have  it,  hnwevrr,  from  the  br»t  authorlti<^s,  that  It  gave  con&idi'rably 
niJiri*  t ban  3,000,1  XXl,  whirh  i«  not  vtTv  Huriirmin^,  b^rausr,  in  llrazil,  ihe  institutions, 
and  |M'rhn[nthe  niannprn,  arc  oing^ularly  t'«voi)r>ibl<<  tn  populntton.  'ihr^  frcivrmment 
baa  always  Rivpn  verj-  liberally  lands  to  cDlonisis,  and  never  sold  any.  The  system  of 
■larery  adopted  by  thi-  Portugueses  has  a  tvudeuuy  to  multiply  the  negroes:  no  natioa 
imports  a  grratcr  numhrr  of  female  negroes,  nor  is  more  nitentlve  to  the  brtncin;;  up 
of  thdr  <!hil(ln>ti.  Ai  lo  the  Indians,  It  wii<i  formerly  remarked  by  Coiidatnine.  that 
the  rivtii/uti'un  of  tlie  I'oriuKuese  Indians  was  very  iiu|>rrior  to  that  of  Spanish  Indiana. 
fieveral  yearn  ufter  thu  voyage  of  the  French  astronomers,  king  Joseph  adnpiril  an  im- 
portant poliiiial  nif'aMire,  iiHsimilntini^  In  every  thlni;  the  Indians  to  the  I'ortuiniesQ 
whites.  This  measure  not  baring  met  with  atiy  »pposition  from  tbe  public  opinion, 
th«  reduction  of  the  rcmainiujs;  Indisns  hns  gone  on  rapidly  aud  prusperausly.  Tbe 
cmicrntion  from  Kuropn  has  continued  without  any  mroMragemrnt ;  nnd,  art-nrtline  to 
the  Purtiiguesv custom,  people  hare^one  to  llra^til  to  settle,  and  not  for  theMkcf  msking- 
their  fortune,  and  then  returning  to  the  mother  country.  For  si'mr  year*  past,  deiiila 
have  bteii  published  in  the  French  jiumals  which  apiMfar  lo  mc  to  be  iheresulta  of  the 
«numerutlun  of  1796.  According  to  the^e  Journals,  HraKil  contuim  soo.oiio  wblte^ 
1,000,000  Indians,  and  1,500,000  negroes;  in  all  3,900,000.  It  we  itdd  the  natural 
augmentation  in  a  space  of  11  or  12  years,  I  am  {KTSuaded  that  tbe  actual  luipuUtiun. 
must  be  nearly  4,000,000." 
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men  displayed  their  mysteries, — and  as  a  scene  of  merriinent  for  the  boys. 
The  unhappy  prisoner  wbs  feasted  for  a  coiisiJerablw  iline,  and  had  beau- 
tiful piria  lu  attend  him,  till  he  began  to  enjoy  \\(o  and  gvow  fat.  The 
offspring  of  a  captive  waa  suffered  to  grow  up  ;  hut  the  circumstances  of 
his  birthplace  and  upgrowing  occasioned  no  humane  feelings  towards  hina  ; 
it  was  always  remembered  that  he  was  of  the  flehh  and  blood  of  the  captive  ;, 
and  when  they  thought  him  in  the  best  condition,  ihey  killed  and  d«vouroi^ 
him.  The  nearest  kinswoman  to  the  mother  ol^ciated  as  slaughterer,  and, 
the  first  mouthful  was  given  to  the  mother  herself.  Nature,  however,  some- 
times operated  on  the  women  ;  and  they  often  look  drugs  to  cause  abor- 
tion, that  they  might  be  spared  the  misery  of  seeing  their  offspring  butch- 
ered, or  assisted  their  unhappy  husbandd  to  e^^cape,  and  somttiines  fled 
with  them.  The  women  prepared  tljeir  earthen  vessels,  made  the  liquor 
for  the  feast,  and  twisted  the  mussnrana^  or  long  cotton-cord  that  bound 
the  victim.  These  cords  are  twisted  with  the  greatest  nicely  and  pains, 
being  sometimoa  the  labour  of  a  year;  tliey  were  then  dipt  in  a  kind  of 
white  birdlime,  dried,  rolled  carefully  up,  and  deposited  in  a  new  painted 
bowl.  Some  of  the  chiefs  were  dressed  for  the  occasion  ;  the  body  was 
covered  with  gum,  upon  which  small  feathers  were  stuck,  and  skilfully 
arranged  according  to  their  colours.  The  i/warn  pemme^  orslanghter-club, 
was  decorated  with  feather  tassels,  adorned  with  bracelets  of  Nhella,  and 
the  blade  smeared  with  gum,  over  which  a  Bne  powder  was  laid,  composed 
of  egg-shells  the  colour  of  aslies.  On  tliis,  one  of  the  women  traced  somo 
rude  figures  with  a  stile,  while  the  rest  danced  round  her :  the  head  and 
face  of  the  victim  were  ornamented  in  the  same  manner,  after  the  pattern 
of  the  war-club  ;  the  weapou  was  tlieu  Imitg  up,  and  the  drinhing  feast 
commenced,  at  which  the  pri.soner  was  present  as  a  partaker.  The  next 
day  was  a  day  of  rest,  when  a  lent  was  erected  in  the  area  for  the  captive  ; 
and  there,  under  a  strong  guard,  be  passed  the  tant  night  of  bis  life.  In 
the  muraing  it  was  demolit*hed,  and  the  area  levelled.  The  women  brought 
out  the  mus8uraua  iu  the  bowl  and  set  it  at  his  feet.  Tba  old  womau 
who  presided  at  these  mysteries  of  the  American  Moloch,  now  began  a 
death-song,  in  which  the  rest  joined ;  while  the  men  put  a  noose  around 
the  prisoner's  neck  and  fastened  it  tliere,  coiled  up  the  ends,  and  laid  them 
Upon  the  arm  of  the  woman  who  bad  him  in  charge.  The  song  usually^ 
alluded  to  the  weight  of  the  noose.  *^  We  are  they  (it  said)  who  mako 
the  neck  of  the  bird  stretch  ;"  and  in  another  part  it  mocked  him  for  in- 
l(bility  to  make  bis  escape,  *'  Hadst  thou  been  a  pariut  injuring  our  fieldv, 
thou  wonldst  have  fied."  Several  men  then  laid  hold  of  Uio  muHsurana  by 
the  ends,  and  tigbteoed  it  on  all  sides,  keeping  him  in  the  middle.  During  all 
these  preparatory  scenes,  the  captive,  geoerally  as  willing  to  meet  death 
as  Ilia  tormentors  to  inflict  it,  would  insult  them,  calling  out  to  one  that  be 
had  killed  his  father,  to  another  that  he  had  buccaneered  her  son.  Tliey 
now  bade  him  take  a  full  and  final  look  of  tlie  sun.  Stones  and  broken 
pottery  were  then  placed  by  him,  and  he  was  told  to  revenge  liis  death 
before  he  died,  which,  covered  as  the  KacriBcers  were  with  shields,  and 
impeded  as  he  was  by  the  cords  by  wbicb  be  was  pulled  on  all  bides,  he 
notwitlistanding,  sometirocta  did  to  tlteir  cost.  Thi»  done,  tlic  firo  at  which 
bia  limbs  were  to  be  dressed  was  kindled  before  him.  A  woman  then 
came  out  liearing  the  slaughter-club,  dancing  and  Ringing,  and  sporting 
with  it  before  the  face  of  the  victim.  One  of  the  men  then  look  it  from 
her,  and  held  it  straight  out  to  him,  that  he  might  behold  it  well ;  and  hq 
who  was  to  be  the  slaughterer  came  into  the  area  with  14  ur  15  chosen 
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friendfl,  flr(;s<ind  for  tlie  occasion  in  gurn  anil  fcathere,  or  in  gam  and  asbes, 
lie  who  \iiul  the  club  proffered  it  to  the  diief  personage  of  the  feaat,  but 
the  head  of  the  ctaii  interposed,  took  it  lumself,  and  pai^sinf^  it  with  many 
antic  f^enturcs  backwards  and  forwards  between  bis  le^,  delivered  it  to  lbs 
iilfwgliterer  who  advanced  towards  the  prisoner,  and  said,  "  Lo  here  am  I 
who  am  ahdtit  to  kill  thee,  because  thou  and  thy  people  have  killed  many 
of  our  brclhreii  and  devoured  them."  The  captive  answered,  **  It  is  the 
chance  of  Ufa  :  tny  friend**  are  many,  and  they  will  avenge  me."  Tbi» 
done,  the  QraziliBTi  cannibal,  more  merciful,  indeed,  than  the  North  Ameri* 
coa  Indians  and  man-eaters,  stunned  him,  or  knocked  out  bis  brains  with 
one  blow.  The  body  was  instantly  seized  by  the  women,  who  dragged  it 
to  the  fire,  scalded  and  skinned  it.  The  arms  were  cut  off  close  to  the 
slioulder,  and  the  legs  above  the  knee ;  and  four  women  took  each, 
a  limb,  and  danced  wiib  them  about  the  area.  The  trunk  was  then 
spilt.  Tlio  intefitinos  were  left  to  the  women,  who  boiled  and  eat 
tbcm  in  broth ;  the  head  was  also  their  share ;  but  tho  tongue  and  bra'ms 
were  allotted  to  the  children,  whose  faces  and  bands  were  also  smeared 
over  with  the  blood  by  tbcLr  mothers,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to 
such  scenes.  The  timmb  ^vns  cut  off,  because  of  its  use  in  archery : 
what  ^as  dona  with  it  dues  not  appear ;  but  it  was  not  eaten  like  the 
reat.  Every  part  of  the  body  was  devoured  :  the  arms  and  thigh-bone* 
were  reserved  to  ho  made  into  flutes, — the  teeth  strung  in  necklaces, 
-—and  the  akull  set  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  or  sometimes  ii<ied  as  a 
drinking  cup,  after  the  manner  of  our  Scandinavian  ancestors.  The  founder 
of  the  fca^t  took  an  additional  name  as  an  honourable  remembranoe  of  what 
bad  been  done  ;  and  hi^^  female  relations  ran  through  the  house  shouting 
the  new  title.  The  chief  of  the  clan  HCiu-ified  the  arm  of  the  slaughterer 
above  the  elbow,  so  as  to  leave  an  indelible  mark  ;  and  this  was  the  star 
and  garter  of  their  ambition,  the  highest  budge  of  honour.  After  this  be 
got  into  bis  hammock,  and  remained  there  the  whole  day,  practising  with 
a  little  bow  at  a  mark,  from  a  superstitious  fear  lest  (he  act  of  slaughtering 
should  have  <leprived  him  of  liis  skill  in  archery.  Among  some  tribes, 
they  rubbed  his  pulse  with  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  victim,  and  hung  his 
month  uj^on  his  arm  like  a  bracelet.  They  had  learned  to  consider  human 
flesh  a.s  the  most  exquisite  of  all  dainties  ;  and  it  is  remarked  that  even 
European  refugees  among  them,  have  contracted  a  liking  for  human  flesb. 
Deliciou-^,  however,  as  these  repasts  were  deetned*  they  derived  their 
highest  flavour  from  revenge ;  and  it  was  this  feeling,  and  the  sense  of 
honour  connected  with  it,  that  tlieir  Jesui^  instructors  found  mostdifHcuIly 
m  overcoming.  No  man  was  allowed  to  marry  till  he  had  captured  a 
foe  ;  nor  was  he  suJfered  to  be  present  at  the  cannibal  feast  if  be  remained 
lingle. 

Though  tribes  continually  quarrelled  with  tribes,  yet  the  individuals 
composing  the  particular  tribes  aerer  quarrelled  among  themselves.  This 
arose  from  the  necessity  of  union,  and  tlie  freqnent  smalLuess  of  the  tribe, 
88  without  union  the  tribe  would  hare  been  soon  extirpated.  When  a 
wife  brought  forth  a  child,  the  husboiid  conGned  himself  to  bis  hammock 
and  received  visits  of  rongratuladon.     This  arose  from  the  notion,  that  if 

Ithe  father  were  to  suffer  any  accident,  the  new-born  babe  would  sutfer  the 
same*  No  savage  would  kill  any  female  animal  while  his  wife  was  preg- 
^umt,  for  if  it  happened  to  be  with  young,  be  believed  that  his  own  off- 
apring  would  be  cut  off  as  a  punishment  for  the  sin  be  hod  committed 
against  the  mystery  of  life.     For  the  same  reason,  they  woulV^  'onX  ess. 
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chopping  sticks  at  his  ruaniage,  in  order  thereby  to  cut  off  this  appendage 
from  bis  future  f^randcliiUlren.  As  soon  a%  the  cinlrl  was  burn,  iu  nosu  was 
flattened  by  cnisfiini^  it  with  the  thumb,  and  the  lip  woa  bored.  If  a  boy,  the 
fatbt^r  piiiuted  bini  black  and  red^  and  laid  by  him  in  the  h»mnaock  a  little 
bow  and  arrow,  saying,  *'  My  eon,  when  ibou  growpsl  up,  be  strong  and  lake 
Tengeance  upon  thine  enemies,**  Sometimes  a  bundle  of  herbs  was  added. 
as  a  symbol  of  those  whom  ha  was  to  kill  and  dt^vour.  Infants  were  not 
Bwaddled  and  cram]>ed  as  in  Europe,  and  were  frequently  washed  in  ould 
water,  both  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  Btrength.  Tlie  infant  was 
named  as  soon  as  bom ;  and,  if  a  boy,  the  father  cboso  the  most  manly 
and  terrific  name  he  could  think  of  ;  he  received  another  name  when  of  age 
to  go  to  war ;  and  a  new  name  or  title  was  added  for  every  prisoner 
brought  home  and  presented  to  the  cannibal  feaat.  Chastity  was  by  no 
tneansi  regarded  as  a  virtue  amon^  them.  Herding  together  in  large  and 
undivided  dormitories,  aniversal  lewdness  wa<)  the  obvious  consequence. 
If  A  man  was  tired  of  bis  wife,  he  gave  her  away,  and  took  a.s  many  as  he 
pleated.     Tlie  nioro  brutal  the  tribe,  the  worse  the  women  were  treated. 

The  Tupinambaa  were  in  some  respects  an  improved  race  ;  and  their 
wives  were  not  treated  with  brutality,  though  they  had  more  than  their 
due  share  of  labour,  as  they  set  and  du^  the  manioc,  sowed  mul  gathered 
the  maize.  This  pmclice  of  inaktng^  thn  women  perform  agricultural  la- 
bour, arose  from  an  idea  that  if  some  plants  were  set  by  men  lliey  would 
not  g^row ;  and  ihe  Tupinambaa  proceeded  probably  on  the  same  theory 
as  the  mnre  barbarous  savages  of  the  Oroonoko,  wlio  explained  it  to  Father 
Gurailla,  when  be  remonstrated  against  it.  "  Father,"  said  they,  "yon  do 
not  understand  our  custom,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  you  do  not  like  it. 
Women  know  bow  to  bring  forth,  which  is  a  thing  ihat  we  do  not  know. 
When  they  sow  and  plant,  the  stalk  of  maizo  produces  two  or  three  heads  ; 
the  root  of  manioc,  two  or  three  baskets'  full;  and  every  thing  multiplies 
in  like  manner.  Why  ?  Because  wometi  know  how  to  bring  forth,  and  to 
make  the  seeds  and  roots  bring  forth  also."  The  women  also  spun  aud 
wove  cotton  cloths.  Having  taken  the  cotton  from  the  pod»  they  pulled 
it  abruail  ;  no  distaff  was  used,  the  spindle  was  abuut  a  foot  long  and  a 
finger  thick  ;  it  was  passed  through  a  little  balb  and  fastened  the  tfiread  to 
the  top ;  this  they  twisted  between  their  hanrls,  and  bent  ((pinning'  Into  the 
air,  and  could  do  it  as  they  walked.  In  t!iis  manner  they  made  cords 
strong  enough  for  the'tr  hammocks,  and  likewise  so  fine  a  tlirend,  that  a 
waiatcoat  woven  with  it,  which  De  Lery  took  to  France,  was  mistaken 
there  for  silk.  The  women  were  ahto  skilful  potters,  and  glazed  the  in- 
side of  thuir  vessfds  so  well  that  it  equalled  European  pottery.  Earthen 
ware  was  in  common  use  among  the  savages  ;  and  Lery  remarks  that  in 
this  respect  they  were  belter  off  than  the  French  peasantry,  who  fed  from 
trenchers  and  wooden  bowls.  They  also  made  baskets  of  wicker-work 
and  straw.  Tliey  were  grateful  for  favoars,  and  liospitabic  to  strangers, 
but  unfeeling  to  the  sick ;  and  when  they  fhought  tlic  case  hopeless,  ne- 
glected to  give  them  food,  so  that  many  died  more  from  want  than  from 
disease.  Sometimes  they  carried  them  to  be  buned  before  they  were  dead, 
and  some  have  recovered  after  having  been  taken  down  from  their  ham- 
mocks to  be  interred.  The  corpse  had  all  its  limbs  tied  fast,  that  the  dead 
man  might  not  get  up  and  pester  his  friends  with  his  visits  ;  and  whoever 
Jiad  Any  thing  belonging  to  the  defunct;  produced  it,  that  it  might  be 
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buried  wiili  him,  leat  he  Bhould  come  and  claim  it  Provisions  were  buriod 
with  ihf*  dend,  frnm  a  aupenitiCLoiiH  iH'liof  that  otherwiHit  the  Ankanga,  or 
eril  spirit,  would  come  and  devour  tho  dead.  The  Tupinamhas  are  all 
stout,  robust,  and  healthy ;  but  were  wont  to  go  entirely  naked,  nor  could 
he  pprHtuuled  tn  put  on  clothes,  which  they  viewed  as  an  unnecessary  en- 
carabrance.  The  frequency  of  removala  was  a  ^reat  hindrance  to  their 
improvement.  Whtsn  their  palm-thatched  lo<lges  decayed,  they  never 
tbouu^ht  of  repairing  them,  but  migrated  immediately  to  another  spot,  from 
a  penmasion  that  a  chani^e  of  abode  was  eHBontial  to  health,  and  that  they 
should  be  destroyed  if  they  departed  from  the  custom  of  their  forefathers. 
Thou[|f!illeH9  and  improvident,  they  laid  up  nothing  for  the  murroiv,  but 
apent  freely  what  nature  and  their  own  imperfect  industry  laid  lo  tlieir 
hand.  They  were  surprised  at  Europeans  cumiii^  ho  far  to  their  country 
in  order  to  make  fortunes  for  themRoIvpB  or  their  children,  and  could  not 
understand  what  pOHflible  motives  could  ioduce  them  to  leave  home,  and 
cut  down  Drazil  wood, 

Mr  Roster  {(\vg»  the  following  account  of  the  ciganoes^  or  gypsies  of 
Brazil  :  "  1  frequently  heard  of  these  people,  but  never  bad  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  any  of  them.  Parties  of  ciganoes  were  in  tho  habit  of  appearing; 
formerly  once  every  year  al  the  village  of  Pasmado  and  other  places  in  that 
part  of  the  country  ;  but  the  lale  governor  of  llie  province  was  inimical  to 
ihom,  and  attempts  having  been  made  to  apprehend  some  of  them,  then: 
visits  were  discontinued.  They  are  represented  aa  being  a  people  of  a 
brownish  caHte,  with  features  which  resemble  those  of  white  persons,  and 
as  being  tall  and  hanthome.  Tbey  wander  from  place  to  place  in  parties 
of  men,  women,  and  cliildren,  exchanging,  buying,  and  Kolling  horses,  and 
gold  and  silver  iriiiketH.  The  women  travel  on  h»r.*«eback,  sitting  between 
the  panniers  of  the  loaded  liorsesi  and  the  yuurig  ones  are  plaoe<i  within 
the  panniers  among  the  baggage.  Tlie  men  arc  excellent  liorsomen,  and 
allliougfi  the  packliorses  may  be  overburthened,  these  fellows  will  only 
accommotJate  matters  by  riding  slowly  upon  their  own  borHes,  and  never 
think  of  dividing  the  loads  more  eqnally  ;  hut  tbey  preserve  themselves 
aiul  the  animals  upon  which  they  ride,  quite  unencumbered.  Tbey  are 
s^d  tn  be  unmindful  of  all  religioubi  obaervaiices^  and  never  to  hear  mass 
or  confess  their  sins.  It  ia  likewise  said,  that  they  never  marry  out  of  their 
own  nation." 

Although  most  of  the  Brazilian  tribes  have  been  gradually  extirpated  by 
their  incessant  wars  with  each  other  and  with  the  Portuguese,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  European  vices  and  diseases,  and  especially  by  the  inhuman 
system  of  an  internal  slave-trade  carried  on  for  more  tlmn  a  century  and  a 
half ;  and  althougli  many  tribe.s  tlien  existing  have  now  withdrawn  far  into 
the  interior,  living  in  a  state  of  ferocious  independence,  yet  a  considerable 
portion  of  Indiana  still  remain  under  Portuguese  jurisdiction.  Upon  these  a 
considerable  chaitge  has  been  pro<luced  by  the  atUIres^,  perseverance,  and 
onremitting  labour  of  the  Jeuuits.  Their  cannilml  feasts  are  now  laid 
afiide, — their  manners  are  comparatively  mild  and  civilized, — Indian  slavery 
is  now  uboli«hed,-^tbe  natives  have  been  nu!>ed  to  a  political  level  with  the 
whiles, — villages  of  reclaime<l  savages  are  increasing, — and  though  their 
Portuguese  neighbours  and  teachers  are  by  no  means  the  fittest  persons  in 
the  world  to  insti-uct,  enlighten,  or  improve  them,  by  precept  or  example* 
yet  a  modem  BriLZiliun  Indian  is  a  very  different  being  in  many  respects 
from  his  ancestors  of  the  17th  century. 

Creoies.'}     The  character,  manners,  and  customs,  of  the   Portupie«« 
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^Creoles,  differ  very  little  from  thoRe  of  the  motfier-country :  wtmtev^ 
iHiifferetlce  there  is,  it  is  to  the  worse.  Laziness  is  a  predominant  fea- 
ture of  their  disposition,  and  every  species  of  labour  which  they  can 
'possibly  avoid  is  intrusted  to  nefjroes.  Want  of  cleanUno-M  is  prevalent 
thron^hout  the  wftole  country,  though  not  iu  equal  degrees,  and  shows 
itself  in  their  Kou!^eH»  tlieir  clothes,  their  furniture,  and  in  the  manner 
of  preparing  and  eatings  tlieir  food.  To  eat  with  knives  and  forks  is 
unknown.  This  practice  ia,  however,  of  oriental  origin  ;  it  is  common 
}n  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  was  borrowed  from  the  Moors.  Cloaks 
and  swords  are  generally  worn  by  the  ni(?n  ;  and  the  usual  dress  of 
the  ladies  h  a  singln  petticoat  over  their  chemlso  or  sliift.  Tliia  latter 
U  composed  of  the  finest  and  thinnest  muslin,  and  is  very  much  wrought 
aud  oruameuted.  It  is  made  so  full  at  the  bnsoin,  that  on  the  small- 
est movement  it  drops  over  one  or  both  shouhlers,  leaving  the  bosom 
^perfectly  exposed ;  and,  besides  tbis,  it  is  so  perfectly  transparent,  that 
tbo  skin  is  every  where  visible  uridenieath.  This  violation  of  feminine 
4lelicacy  appears  the  more  di^^gusting,  as  tlieir  complexion  is  generally 
^Tery  indifferent,  approaching  to  an  olxncure  tawny  colour.  The  negro- 
women  arc  load(><l  with  diaius  of  gold  around  tht^  neck.  The  females 
of  Brazil,  like  those  of  otiier  countries  under  the  torrid  zone,  know  no 
resting'tiuie  between  perfeciiou  and  decay  ;  at  fourteen  tlioy  become 
mothers,  at  sixteen  their  beauty  is  full  blown,  and  at  twenty  it  is  wi- 
thered like  the  faded  rose  in  autumn.  Except  religious  ceremonies, 
there  are  few  public  amusements  in  Brazil  'llieir  attempts  at  tlieat- 
rical  entertainment  are  wretched  both  in  point  of  taste  and  executioa. 
Music  only  (for  which  the  people  possess  a  natural  talent)  is  performed 
I  with  tolerable  skill.  But  the  favourite  recreation  is  a  dance  composed 
lOf  the  Spanish  fandango  with  the  negro,  and  stirpassing  both  in  licen- 
tiousness. Growing  refinement  is,  however,  banishing  gradually  this  iti- 
decent  exhibition,  whii'h  is  now  indulged  with  some  degree  of  secrecy. 
Card-pariies  have  begun  to  be  introduced  nt  Habia.  At  Mr  Koater's 
return  to  Peniambuco,  in  1H12,  after  an  absence  of  scarcely  one  year, 
he  found  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  manners  of  the  place.  The 
houses  had  been  improved;  and  the  ladies,  in  imitation  of  some  fomi- 
lies  who  had  lately  arrived  from  England  and  Portugal,  had  begun  to 
walk  abroad  during  the  day  ;  the  English  faehions  had  become  gene- 
ral  among  both  sexes;  the  equipages  had  assumed  a  gayer  a[ipearance; 
a  gieater  number  of  country-residences  had  been  bulk;  land  had  alao 
risen  in  price ;  labour  was  moro  in  request ;  and  grounds  in  the  vicinity, 
formerly  covered  with  bro^bwood,  were  clearing  for  gardens.  TI»e  colo- 
nists are  charged  with  craft  and  perfidy,  vices  natural  to  the  subjects 
of  every  despuiic  aud  tyrannical  government,  of  one,  especially,  which 
has  imposed  such  a  multitude  of  restrictions  on  commercial  intercourse, 
at  once  ruinous  and  oppressive.  Uev^nge  and  cruelty  also  arc  said  to 
form  prominent  features  of  their  cliaracter ;  and  assassinations,  if  not 
at  present,  were,  at  least  not  long  since,  very  frequent.  Greater  re- 
finement of  mannei*s,  iu  the  southern  provinces  of  Baliia  and  Uio  Jan- 
eiro, has  greatly  alleviated  these  detestable  pasbions,  hut  in  Penuuo- 
bnco  and  the  north  they  rage  as  much  as  ever.  There  are  no  inns  in 
Brazil ;  and  strangers  who  wish  to  be  accommodated,  for  however  abort 
a  time,  must  hire  and  furnish  housoa  for  theooselves. 

One  peculiar  trait  of  Brazilian  colonial    character  is  the  general  sen- 
timent of   equality  which    pervades   all  ranks,  a  feature  of   dispoaitioa 
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Imnlly  to  h&  exp*cl*tl  under  such  a  goremment.  T!ifi  w!iit«  nervant 
converses  with  his  maator  on  the  most  equal  footing  ;  niid,  instead  of 
promplly  obeytnij  hj*  orders,  diacuases  their  propriety,  and  often  advisos 
a  different  course  of  proceeding,  all  which  the  master  taken  in  good 
part,  and  often  adopts  his  sairt^cstionK.  The  same  niauueni  used  to 
pr^ratl  amoni^  the  troops,  and  even  on  board  nhips  of  war. 

Slaves.']  This  Heiiliment  of  equality — which  cannot  be  esteemed  the 
worat  fe^tnre  in  Brazilian  manners — operates  with  peculiar  advantage 
in  mitigating  the  severitieQ  of  nc^o  slavery.  This  ctawt,  in  their  man- 
ners, assanae  the  name  equality  a^  their  masters.  They  are  well-fed, 
and  are  not  liaril  worked.  Two  days  weekly  are  allowed  them  to  la- 
bour for  themselves,  by  wliich  means  maity  are  enabled  to  pnrchaBe 
their  freedom,  while  othern  obtain  it  by  favour.  In  no  colony,  where 
slavery  exists,  is  it  attended  with  grenter  mitigations.  In  addition  to 
the  two  days  per  week,  and  the  Sabbath,  the  Romish  calendar  gives 
the  negro  35  holi<lny<«  annually;  and  the  master  h  compelled  by  taw 
to  manumit  him  for  the  price  at  which  he  ^vas  first  purchased,  or  bis 
present  value,  if  it  be  greater  than  the  first  cost.  In  aorae  of  our  own 
islands,  every  nianamission  costs  £100,  which  ia  intended  to  operate  aa 
a  prohibition,  and  renders  tfie  slave  for  ever  one,  as  he  is  never  able 
xo  purchase  it.  The  law  of  raannmisstoa  is  sometimes  evaded  in  Bra- 
zil, but  the  general  voice  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  it,  and  the  whole 
weight  of  clerical  iiiQuence  is  exerted  in  its  support.  A  woman  who 
has  reared  ten  children  is  entitled  to  her  freedom.  Many  slaves  are 
manumitted  at  the  death  of  their  master;  and  wealthy  planters  indulge 
in  this  species  of  charity  during  their  lives.  There  is  another  law,  by 
which  the  entail  of  slavery  is  very  often  cnt  off.  If  the  sum  of  i:6 
is  offered  at  the  baptismal  font,  the  master  roust  manumit  the  child. 
This  sum  is  often  paid  when  the  father  is  a  freedman,  and  often  also 
by  the  sponsers — the  mother  frequently,  in  hope  of  this  bounty*  soli- 
riting  some  persons  of  cousi<leraiioa  to  take  upon  ihcm  this  spiritual 
relationship  to  the  child — in  Brazil  it  is  considered  as  such.  By  these 
various  means,  considerable  numbers  become  free.  lu  another  respect 
the  Brazilian  slaves  are  much  happier  than  those  in  our  West  Indian 
islands — they  are  baptized  ;  and  though  th«  religion  iu  which  they  are 
instructed  Is  Christianity  in  its  most  debased  form,  yet  they  still  de- 
rive many  advantages  from  it,  and  are  proud  of  it;  the  negro,  ttU  bap- 
tized, being  considered  as  a  very  inferior  animal.  They  are  then  re- 
garded as  men  and  brethren,  as  moral  and  intellectual  beings ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  individuals,  who  have  much  of  the  brute, 
and  nothing  of  the  Christian  hut  the  name,  they  are  not  subjected  to 
the  lash,  as  in  the  West  Indies,  or  in  the  soutliem  United  States.  In 
Brazil,  as  elsewhere,  the  riclier  the  proprietor  the  better  treated  in  general 
are  the  slaves,  greediness  being  generally  united  with  insensibility.  Those 
upon  chnrch-property  are  best  treated,  and  have  little  reason  to  regret 
their  lot.  The  Benedictines,  particularly,  omit  nothing  which  can  contri- 
bute to  their  well-being.  The  childreu  are  carefully  instructed  in  their 
religion,  and  generally  solicit  permission  to  begin  their  regular  work  be- 
fore the  age  which  (he  rulers  of  tins  slate  have  appvinteil.  Marriages  are 
encouraged ;  and  the  good  fruits  of  such  an  institution,  and  encourage- 
ment to  obey  it,  completely  disprove  tlie  BAsertion  of  Bryan  Edwards,  that 
those  alone  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  negroes*  nature  can  suppose 
that   marriage  could   be  introduced  among  them  to  any  ^ood  ^t^qa%« 
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Upon  RtAt^a  matjft^cd  as  abort*  htuted^  tlio  Btwck  mullipVifS  it«elf,  and 
does  not  need  to  be  repleninbed  by  purebaflc.  The  slave- trftd*»,  however, 
IB  still  conducted  willi  sprcni  inhatnmiity  by  tlic  I'urtu^uose* 

The  Mamfilucoesj  or  Mcsthoe.Vy  are  a  nuineroua  branch  of  Brazilian 
population,  and  enjoy  the  same  civil  and  political  ricfbta  as  the  whiles. 
Ttius,  from  the  compnrativfly  mild  ireaimGnt  of  the  slaves,  and  the  poli- 
tical equality  of  the  whites,  mestizoes,  aucl  Indiana,  the  Brazilian  popala- 
tion,  though  composed  of  the  same  elements  tis  that  of  Spant»h  Amenca, 
U  not  characterized  by  those  rankling  and  mutiinl  animosities  which  pre- 
vail anioBg  llic  various  castes  in  Uuenos  Ayres^  PerUf  or  Mexico,  and  \v\\i 
therefore  more  easily  amul^^omate  into  odo  common  mass  than  their  Span- 
ish neiglibours. 

Ox-chrjse.^  Mr  Lncock  thus  describes  the  boisterous  Brazilian  amiwe- 
ment  of  an  ox-chase :  "  After  a  ride  of  three  or  four  miles  on  a  large 
oppn  plain,  we  found  about  400  heail  of  cattle.  We  rode  gently  nmnd, 
to  bring  tliem  into  a  more  compact  bo^Iy,  and  mtirte  the  animal  which  was 
to  he  chased  dlsliticlly  known  to  every  individual  of  the  party.  Our  set- 
tled objert  was  ta  drive  him  to  the  house  ;  and,  to  render  the  sport  as 
complete  as  possible,  llie  lasjo  was  not  to  be  used  until  there  appeared  a 
probability  tliat  he  would  otherwise  escape.  Some  of  the  people  then 
da.shed  into  the  mid.st  of  the  herd,  attentively  observing  the  selected  ani- 
mal. One-half  of  the  oxen  were  thus  driven  nt  once  from  the  »pot,  and 
others,  which  chose  to  do  so,  were  permitted  to  follow  without  molenta- 
tion  ;  hut  wherever  the  victim  turned,  a  horfieman  met  him,  and  stopped 
hia  career.  The  work  was  easy  until  the  remaining  group  was  reduced  to 
about  twenty,  which  then  made  violent  attempts  to  rejoin  their  comrades, 
and  fiercely  attacked  the  huntitmen  who  intercepted  them.  In  a  short 
time,  four  of  them,  being  hard  pressed^  plunged  into  some  watery  ground 
about  two  miles  from  the  house,  and  among  them  was  the  ohject  of  the 
chase.  When  driven  from  the  water,  this  small  number  were  m4ire  ha- 
raftsed  than  liefore,  ami,  perceiving  their  danger^  exerted  lhemsi?lves  with 
redoubled  violence.  Sometimes  we  were  obliged  to  ride  hard  ;  and  great 
coolness  and  address  were  necessary  to  prevent  their  escape  behind  us  and 
ioto  a  wood,  which  we  were  now  approaching.  In  this  last  respect,  our 
efforts  wore  vain  :  they  gained  this  refuge,  and  we  could  no  longer  act  in 
concert.  The  wood  was  full  of  thick  bushes  of  myrtle,  and  many  trees 
spread  their  arms  horizontally  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  gronu4b  It  was 
matter  of  high  gratitication,  as  well  a.s  wonder,  to  observe  ho\v  our  hunts- 
men rounded  the  bushes,  and  bent  under  the  branches,  ho  as  bometiiMes  to 
hang  on  the  sides  of  their  horscA.  Though  unable  to  follow,  I  soon  en- 
countered our  chief,  who  had  made  an  nnsuccessfnl  cast  with  his  lasso,  and 
was  disentangling  it  from  the  branches  of  a  tree.  1  shall  never  forget  the 
ardour  and  rapidity  willi  which  he  afterwards  darted  and  wheeled  among 
the  trees,  nor  lose  the  conviction  fixed  upon  my  mind,  what  execution 
such  men,  so  trained,  must  he  capable  of  in  a  country  like  this.  iMy  mos- 
igs  were  ^oon  interrupted  by  reaching  the  beach,  and  seeing  at  a  diMnnce 
'lOur  young  hero,  with  the  ox  fte<'urely  attached  to  his  horse  by  tlie  la^so, 
•ftnd  leading  the  captive  towards  the  hou^e.  llie  instrument  had  gone 
round  his  homs,  and  was  fixed  cIom  to  the  crown  of  his  head.  The  ant- 
mat,  thus  entangled,  advance<l  with  the  most  malicious  vexation,  and  made 
many  ferocious  etforts  to  gore  the  horse,  which  had  before  pursued,  and 
now  led  him  ;  but  the  wary  creature,  which  had  often  before  been  yoked 
aa  onnatural  aud  violent  mate,  kept  bis  eye  u)>on  the  ox,  and  palled  at 
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the  lasso  so  as  to  keep  it  alnrayn  on  t)ie  stretcli,  and  hirnftelf  two  springs 
in  advance.  In  his  proeautioiia  he  \vas  greatly  asniiteii  Uy  hi<t  rider,  w))o, 
with  equal  care,  watched  t)ie  maddening  sjiirit  of  the  t>eH9t,  and  gave  sig- 
nals to  the  horse.  Convinced^  at  Icii^h,  that  his  attempts  to  gore  bis 
leader  were  vain,  the  ox  became  sullen^  and  was  partly  dragge<l  onward. 
While  he  was  in  this  inood,  the  horse  passed  t-u  the  ri^ht  of  a  detached 
bush,  and  t!io  ox,  !»y  a  nudden  spring,  got  nearly  abreast  with  him  on  the 
left :  tUuH  the  lasso  was  brought  over  his  back^  and  he  was  enabled  to 
employ  his  uunoHt  might  to  draw  the  horac  round  the  buith  ;  the  horse 
also  used  all  his  power  to  counteract  this  nianceovre  ;  and  thus  the  great 
strength  of  the  la^so  was  proved.  By  this  time  the  whole  party  was  again 
collected,  and  another  Usso  applietl  to  assiiit  in  couductiiiic  the  captive, 
which,  seemingly  conscious  that  hewaH  completely  subdued,  walked  along 
quietly.  A  l>oat  had  juKt  reached  the  bt'ach  ;  and  the  people  were  still 
on  board,  when  the  treacherous  atiiiimll,  as  t^oou  as  he  came  nenr  enough, 
made  an  unex|>ccted  attack,  and  caused  them  to  tumhh>,  one  over  another, 
into  the  water,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  spectatora.  lleturniug  to 
tlie  hut,  after  a  chase  of  tlu'ee  hours,  milk  and  frnit  were  served  to  us  in 
abundance;  while  the  hea.-^t  was  taken  from  hi^  former  bondage  and  tied 
to  a  post,  where  1  fuund  him  beUowing  with  madne.ss,  and  still  faiioosly 
striving  to  release  himself.  A  man  now  came  forward  with  an  instnimeni 
called  a  facam,  somewliat  resembling  botli  a  lar^e  carviug-kuife  and  a  short 
Bword ;  and,  warning  every  one  to  bo  on  his  guard,  passed  near  the  heels 
of  the  ox,  and  endeavoured,  by  a  back*lianded  stroke,  to  hough  him.  The 
attempt  nas  clumsily  made,  aud  the  beast,  though  wounded,  was  not  dis- 
abletl.  Another  took  the  instniment,  and  used  it  with  greater  effect; 
when  the  ox  gave  a  desperate  Kick  at  t)ie  operator,  and,  snapping  the  lco« 
don,  fell  on  his  haunclies.  A  third  then  drew  a  sharp  knife  across  his 
throat :  blood  copiously  followed  ;  and,  with  a  deep  bellow,  expressive  of 
rage  and  agony,  he  yielded  up  his  life.  Immediately  the  people  set  about 
skinning  the  beast,  and  preparing  a  part  of  him  for  dinner.  The  former 
operation  wan  performed  in  a  workman-like  maimer ;  and  the  skin,  as  it 
ivas  taken  otf,  being  carefully  stretcheil  upon  the  ground,  preserved  tbe 
flesh  from  blood  and  dirt.  Daring  this  process,  fires  had  been  kindled, 
and  had  burned  down  to  clear  embers.  Slices  of  flesh  were  then  cut  off 
from  tiie  ribs,  as  the  choicest  part,  for  the  master  aud  his  guetita,  and  roast- 
ed at  a  fire  apart ;  afterwards,  ihe  attendants  helped  themselves  as  they 
pleased,  and  cuokeil  tbeir  portion  after  their  own  modest.  Horses  ore 
trained  for  the  exercises  of  the  field,  by  fastening  a  dry  hide  to  the  hack 
part  of  ttie  saddle,  aixl  allowing  it  to  tiuil  on  the  ground.  Ah  the  horaa 
moves,  the  hide  mttles,  and  the  noit^e  alarms  him  :  he  attempts  to  fly, 
wbea  it  beats  at;ainst  \\\s  heels,  and  he  kicks  at  it  violently  ;  but,  soon 
convinced  that  all  his  alarm  and  rage  ai'e  fruitless,  be  bams  to  be  pa- 
tient and  quiet.  In  this  state,  a  person  mounts  and  compels  him  to  more 
forward ;  at  first  gently,  afterwards  at  an  increased  pace.  He  begins  with 
trampling  upun  the  hide ;  but  this  incommodes  him,  perhaps  almost  tlu-ows 
him  down  backwards  ;  he  then  sets  down  his  feet  more  carefully  and 
safely.  Hie  contrivance  induces  him  also  to  keep  an  eye  turned  on  tbe 
object  behind  ;  while  the  rider  takes  him  over  rough  or  boggy  ground, 
obliging  him  at  the  same  time  to  look  forward  and  mark  where  he  is  go- 
ing. 'rhu9  he  forms  a  habit  of  quickly  discerning  danger,  and  avoiding 
it,  from  whatever  quarter  ii  may  come.     So  much  are  the  Uiiuiliaa  horses 
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in  g«neral  fenced  Bgainst  alarms,  tbat  I  hardly  ever  met  wiA  one  of  the 
dbBcription  wliicb  we  call  ekittisb." 

Costume,  (^'c]  Mr  Lucock  pivos  the  following  accoant  of  tlie  costume 
and  roannera  of  the  population  of  the  Brazilian  capital :  **  Of  their  dress 
and  ap|>canince  we  strangers  were  more  couipeteni  judges  than  of  their 
niodft.  The  former  is  of  the  liglitest  sort.  Among  llieir  familiar  friends 
they  are  seen  with  a  shift  only,  hound  about  the  waist  with  the  strings  of 
a  petticoat,  and  the  bosom  of  it  oft^'n  felling  off  from  one  shoulder.  They 
wear  no  fitockirigs,  and  seldom  eiUier  slippers,  or  the  wooden  clogs,  with 
brown  uppor  leathers,  called  iamancas.  Their  hair  is  long  and  too  com- 
Hionly  uncombed,  bound  with  a  riband  close  behind  the  lipad,  the  ends 
turned  up  to  the  crown,  and  there  twisted  about  a  sort  of  bodkin.  Some- 
times a  wreath  of  artificial  Aowers  is  added,  ingenioasly  made  by  them- 
■elres  of  silk,  heads,  coloured  papers,  tinsel,  and  the  wings  of  some  of  the 
brilliant  insects  of  the  country ;  these  are  arranged  and  worn  with  taste. 
Their  manners  are  a  contrast  to  every  thing  graceful — coarse,  boisteroat, 
and  perl ;  they  talk  fluently,  but  commonly  in  loud  and  harsh  tones;  their 
general  air  is  sly  and  coquettish ;  and  they  have  no  idea  that  their  carriage 
can  possibly  excite  disgust,  or  even  that  they  can  full  lo  be  objects  of  ad- 
miration :  they  have  few  opportunities  of  conversing  with  the  other  sex, 
and  what  good  fortune  offers,  they  use  with  eagerness. 

Such  manners  may  be  attractive  to  their  coantrymen,  but  their  influence 
can  extend  no  further.  The  ornaments  of  these  females  have  a  pleasing 
effect,  and  set  off  the  charms  of  a  face,  the  features  of  wluch  are  round 
and  regnlar,  of  a  black,  lively,  inquisilive  eye,  a  smooth  and  open  forehead, 
a  moutli  expressive  of  simplicity  and  good  temper,  furnished  with  a  white 
and  even  set  of  teeth  ;  united  with  a  modemtely  handsome  figure,  a 
sprightly,  laughing  air,  and  a  demeanour  gay,  fiank,  and  unsuspicious. 
Such  is  the  common  appearance  of  a  young  lady  about  13  or  li  years  of 
age  ;  a  period  when  she  usually  takes  upon  lier  the  cares  of  a  household* 
or  rather,  notwilhaianding  ohviouts  disqualiBcaiions,  assumes  the  character 
of  a  matron.  Indeed,  at  IS,  in  a  Brazilian  woman,  nature  has  attained  to 
full  maturity  :  a  few  years  later,  nhc  liecomes  corpulent,  and  even  Ub- 
wieldy,  acquires  a  great  stoop  in  her  sliouiders,  and  walks  with  an  awk- 
ward, waddling  gait ;  she  begins  to  decay,  loses  the  good  humour  of  her 
countenanre,  and  asHnmpJ^  in  it**  plac«,  a  contracted  and  scowling  brow; 
tlie  eye  and  mouth  both  indicate  that  tbey  have  been  accustomed  to  express 
the  violent  and  vindictive  passions,  tlie  cheeks  are  deprived  of  their  plump- 
ness and  coluur,  and  at  25,  or  3U  at  most,  slie  becomes  a  jHtrfectly  wrin- 
kled  old  woman. 

"  Early  corpulence  appeared  lo  me  to  aiise  from  their  secluded  and  in- 
dolent habits.  Tiiey  were  seldom  seen  out  of  doors,  except  when  going 
to  mass,  so  early  as  4-  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  dias  sanios,  or  days  of 
sacred  obligation ;  and  even  then,  the  whole  form  and  fin-e  were  so  wrap- 
ped up  in  mantles,  or  enclosed  within  the  curtains  of  a  cadeira^  as  to  pre- 
clude the  enjoyment  of  fresh  air,  and  to  conceal  every  feature,  except  per- 
haps  a  wickedly  talkative  e)'e.  These  cadeiras  answer,  less  comuiodi- 
oosly,  the  same  purpose  as  do  the  palanquins  of  the  EasL  'Jliey  consist 
of  an  arm-chair  with  a  high  back,  to  which  is  attached  a  long  foot-boanJ, 
and  a  canopy.  Around  the  latter  are  suspended  curtains  of  blue  cloth, 
edged  witli  some  gaudy  colour,  and  kept  cUmed,  as  the  machine  parses 
ftloug  the  sueets,  in  order  lo  conceal  the  liaugluy,  or  the  constrained  donna 
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from  public  view.  The  whole  m  attached  to  a  long  pole,  passiiig  orer  the 
lady's  ht^ad,  and  is  suspended  between  two  black  men,  who  support  it  on 
tbeir  shoiilrlerH.  Sacli  were  the  only  carria^'s  used  formerly  in  Kto  by 
people  of  fatihion  ;  and  like  the  modern  cliaite,  to  which  tliey  liare  lately 
given  place»  they  wore  fiomctimcs  very  9plendi<),  being  dei'oraled  in  such  a 
manner  &9  mi^ht  bettt  display  the  taste,  the  wealthy  an<l  the  rank  of  the 
owner.  On  the  foot-board,  wbii;h  is  lurjfe  enouurh  for  the  puq)08e,  is  often 
seated  n  little  senhorOy  forminje;  the  same  idle  liabits  as  her  mother  haa  done, 
and  laying  a  foundation  for  fntnre  unwietdinesa  of  a  Himilar  kind. 

"  The  exercise  which  these  ladies  take  is  almost  wholly  conBned  to  the 
house.  Little  exertion  is  necessary,  and  that  little  is  opposed  by  inclina- 
Qon :  they  are  surrounded  by  ulaves,  and  it  is  their  privile^  to  be  watted 
upon.  I  have  seen  this  carried  to  an  extent  which  would  be  ridicalouty 
were  it  not  something  worse  \  and  am  sorry  to  add,  that  such  eights  are 
not  nnusnal.  A  lady  woa  eeatcd  on  a  mat^  (one  morning  when  I  called 
upon  her,)  sarrounde<l  by  a  number  of  KlureH,  with  needle-work  in  their 
hands;  a  driukinj.^- vessel  full  of  water  being  placed  so  as  that  ^Ite  could 
conveniently  reach  it.  She  interrupted  the  convenialion  by  suddenly  call- 
\w^  aloud  for  anotlier  slave  to  come  from  a  different  part  of  the  house. 
When  the  negress  entered  the  room,  the  lady  said  to  her,  *  (}ive  me 
that  drinking- vessel.*  She  did  so;  her  mistress  drank,  and  returned  it; 
the  slave  replaced  it  in  its  former  situation,  and  retired  without  seem- 
ing to  feel  that  the  command  was  an  extraordinary  one^  or  that  she 
had  performed  aught  which  she  had  not  done  a  thousand  limes  befure. 
Ah  I  ladies,  thought  I,  what  wonder  that  you  become  corpulent,  and 
ruin  your  conrtitution  !  these  are  the  natural  effects  of  inanity ! 
^  "  Other  causes  of  the  cliange  which  has  been  noticed,  might  be  founds 
'I  hare  often  thought,  in  an  obstinate  adherence  to  unsuitable  customs. 
The  shrunk  and  furrowed  appearance  of  ihe  brow  seems  to  uie  to  arise, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  followhig  European  fa'iliioiiis  under  the  bunting 
sun  of  the  torrid  xone,  '  where  the  full  tide  of  day  is  poured.'  Even  the 
white  and  genteel  families  of  Brazil  wear  no  covering  on  the  heafl,  no 
shade  for  the  eye ;  hence  the  brow  and  pupil  contract  themselves  as  much 
as  possdjle,  to  shield  the  tender  organ  from  the  superabundance  of  light. 
The  walla  of  the  houaea  too,  both  within  and  without,  are  universally 
whitened,  heightening,  by  reflection,  the  mid-day  glare,  and  sometimes 
producing  an  almost  intolerable  uneasiness  in  the  eyes  of  persons  possess- 
ed of  the  strongest  sight.  Is  it  wonderful  thai  the  forehe&<l  and  eyes  of 
delicate  females  should  gradually  assume  an  habitual  contraction,  which 
OTcrclou(Ss  many  a  fair  face  with  appearances  that  sometimes  misrepresent 
the  real  turn  of  the  mind  ?  Premature  age  is  owing  partly  to  climate, 
partly  to  a  constitution  enfeebled  and  mined  by  inactivity;  most  of  all, 
to  the  unnatural  and  shamefully  early  age  at  which  females  are  allowed  to 
marry.  Their  early  good-humour,  or  the  show  of  it,  soon  wears  awav ; 
ihey  often  bectmie  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  were,  anil  exhibit  the 
alteration  too  plainly.  This  change  may  bo  attributed  principally  to  the 
childish  ceremony,  and  more  foolish  flattery,  with  which  every  woman  is 
treated,  who  ranks  above  the  condition  of  a  slave.  They  seem  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  men  an  dolls,  or  as  tipoded  children,  whose  whims  must  he 
gratified,  and  even  anticipated  ;  and  tthe  who  has  the  greatest  number  ob- 
tains the  most  attention.  The  generality  of  ladies  treated  in  this  way, 
become,  almost  of  course,  fretful  aud  peevish,  and  pour  their  spleen  upon 
their  slaves ;  and  when  these  resist  or  neglect  the  orders  given  them,  eadea- 
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TOur  to  subdue  them,  by  a  noisy  and  boisterous  beliaviour,  not  alvrays  free 
from  matitnuty,  and  by  casttgatton,  not  the  lese  serere  for  coming  from  a 
Jady's  liand.  Here  ia  exercise,  and  perKaps  the  most  efficacious  that  ihey  ever 
take,  (juickening  the  circulalion,  gi^i'i^  some  tone  to  tl)e  musc1e«>  aiid  dis* 
cliargit);^  pecc^ut  huniuam,  but  at  the  t^ame  time  destroying  the  temper, 
implanting  in  tlie  lif^art  the  principtes  of  a  vixen,  and  stamping  on  the 
countenance  the  plain  indiratioiis  of  what  passes  within. 

**  When  a  gcutl»>man  calls  upon  anoihur»  if  ho  he  not  intimate  at  the 
hou9e>  he  goes  thither  la  full  dre^ns,  with  a  corkr^d  hat,  with  htickieH  in  hi« 
shoes  and  at  tlte  knees,  and  with  a  sword  or  <l  irk  by  his  mile.  Having 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  stair^^  he  claps  his  hands  as  a  signal  to  attract 
attention,  and  utters  a  e^ort  of  ailiilant  sound  between  his  teeth  and  the  end 
of  his  tongue,  as  thougfi  he  pronounced  the  syllables  chee  cu.  The  ser- 
vant who  attends  iJie  call  roughly  inquires  in  a  nasal  lone,  Wlio  is  it  ?  and 
being  told,  retires  to  inform  llie  master  of  the  house  what  are  the  wishes 
of  the  vi^titor.  If  he  be  a  frieiitl,  or  one  so  well  known  as  to  be  received 
without  ceremony^  the  master  quickly  comes  to  him,  and  ushers  him  into 
the  saftt,  making  loud  prote^tntions  of  the  pleasure  giveu  him  by  the  visit, 
mixing  his  complinientary  speeches  witfi  a  great  number  of  Imjws.  Before 
bu&iness  is  entered  upon,  if  that  bu  the  object,  repeated  apologies  are  of- 
fered for  the  free  mode  in  which  the  visitor  is  rDceived.  And,  indeed, 
titere  is  often  no  little  occasion  for  such  apologies ;  for  the  gentleman  very 
generally  makes  his  appearance  witti  a  beard  of  many  days'  growth,  with 
his  black  hair  in  the  roughest  state,  thou<j:b  besmeared  with  grease,  and 
with  no  clothing  over  fii^  cotton  shirt.  This  garment  is  indeed  well  mude, 
and  ornamented  with  needle-work,  especially  about  the  bosom.  But  tbea 
it  is  commonly  worn  in  the  honne  ao  as.  to  expose  the  breast,  and  the 
ideeves  are  tucked  up  to  the  elho\VH.  Or  if»  by  chance,  it  be  hccured  at 
the  neck  and  wrists  by  its  globular  gold  buttons,  the  flaps  appear  on  the 
outside,  hanging  half  way  down  the  sides,  over  a  waistband  which  secures 
round  the  loins  a  short  pair  of  trowscrs ;  while  the  legs  are  quite  bare,  and 
the  feet  covered  with  tamancas.  All  this  is  not  very  delicate,  more  espe- 
cially aa  the  skins  of  tlie  Broziliana  abound  with  hair,  and  are  luucli  stm- 
burnt  about  the  breast  and  legs. 

"  Stioutd  the  call  be  a  ceremouious  one,  a  servant  is  sent  to  conduct  the 
visitor  to  the  sala,  from  which,  as  ho  enters,  he  often  sees  the  persons  who 
were  in  the  room  escaping  at  the  other  door.  Here  he  waits  alone,  it  may 
be  half  an  hour,  when  the  gentleman  appears  in  a  sort  of  half-dre»s. 
They  both  bow  profoundly  at  a  difttance  :  after  a  sufficiency  of  skill  in  this 
science  has  been  displayed,  and  thus  time  gained  to  ascertain  each  other's 
rank  and  pretentiions,  they  approach,  if  unequal,  with  corrcHpomling  dig- 
nity and  respect — if  supposed  to  be  nearly  equals,  with  familiarity.  The 
business  is  ilien  entered  upon, -and  despatched  at  once.  These  bows  be- 
tween strangers,  and  this  slow  approach,  I  almost  like,  as  they  give  men 
some  opportunity  to  measure  and  appreciate  one  auotber,  and  ])revenl  a 
thousand  awkward  blnnder^  and  equally  awkward  apologies.  With  my 
countrymen  in  general,  I  participate  in  an  abhorrence  of  the  Brazilian 
embrace." 


CHAP.  VL— RELIGION,  LITBHATURE,  AND  SCIENCE. 

The  established  rtligion  of  Brazil  is  popery,  in  its  mo^t  showy  and  super- 
ftUioQs  form.     In  the  principal  towns,  hardly  a  day  passes  that  soma 
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irtint  is  not  canieil  in  procession  tlirouirh  tlie  BlreeU,  llifl  figure  of  wliich, 
though  rude  ami  grotesque  in  llie  lii<rhest  degree,  is  atlomeil  with  jewels 
and  prerioua  Rtones  wJiirh  are  cheerfully  lent  by  the  wealtliier  itih&hitantR. 
The  ceremony  U  accompanied  by  the  populace  with  rork«t«,  nquitifl,  and 
oilier  demunstrations  of  extraordinary  joy.  The  manncrH  and  morals  of 
the  namerous  order§  of  clerpy,  so  cuuimon  in  all  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, aie  generally  said  to  be  tuiivisc  onmmontal  to  the  »acretl  profpssi«n. 
Brazil,  liowerer,  possMsos  one  f^eat  advantage  ahove  the  molher-roiintrv, 
in  not  being  subjected  to  the  horrora  of  tho  inquiHition.  Thouifh  moitkit 
are  valued  (as  in  all  Popish  eounlriea)  in  proportion  to  thf^  tortures  which 
they  indict  on  their  own  bodies,  yet  here  they  have  never  been  allowed  to 
torture  Jews  atid  heretics.  The  tithes  formerly  belonged  to  the  clergy  ; 
but  as  in  the  infancy  of  Draril  they  were  inadequate  to  their  support,  tliey 
petitioned  government  to  have  thetn  coiniauted  for  a  regular  fixed  stipend. 
The  petition  was  flf^n-ew!  tu  ;  hut  in  tho  meantime,  by  the  improvement  of 
the  country,  the  tithes  have  increased,  and  are  still  jncrea^ting  greatly  in 
mlue,  and  now  furni  so  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  royal  reveime ;  and 
the  clerg)',  deeply  flensible  of  their  folly,  complain  grierously  of  this  agree- 
ment, by  which,  for  a  temporary  advantage,  aach  a  valuable  revenue  waa 
Burrnndered. 

The  Jesuits  were  early  established  here,  and  were  Tery  successful  in 
civilizing  and  instructing  the  Brazilian  savagen,  especially  tho.se  of  the 
Tupi  i*ace,  who  were  sank  In  the  most  deplorable  state  of  pagan  <larkness. 
Their  greatest  difBculty  lay  in  that  inordinate  love  of  cannihalisni  which 
prevailed  among  those  tribes.  One  of  the  Jesuits  effectually  succeeded 
in  abnii-shing  it  among  some  tribes,  by  going  through  them  and  flogging 
himself  before  their  doors  till  he  waa  covered  with  blood,  telling  them  he 
thui  tormented  himself  to  avert  the  divine  wrath,  wliich  would  othent'ise 
be  inflicted  on  them  for  this  sin.  The  nimple  though  cruel  savages  con- 
fessed that  what  they  had  done  was  wrong,  and  enacted  heavy  punislimenta 
against  any  person  who  should  again  be  guilty  of  the  practice.  With 
other  hordes,  the  Jesuits  thought  themselves  happy  in  obtaining  permission 
to  visit  the  victims,  and  instruct  tliem  la  the  saving  faith,  before  they  were 
killed.  But  the  savages  soon  took  a  notion  that  the  water  of  baptism 
spoiled  the  taste  of  the  meat,  and  wouhl  not,  therefore,  allow  them  to  bap- 
tize any  more.  The  ,Iesuits  then  carried  with  them  wet  handkerchiefs,  or 
contrived  to  wet  the  shirt  or  sleeve  of  their  habit,  that  out  of  it  they  might 
squeeze  water  enough  upon  the  victim's  head  to  fulfil  the  condition  of 
salvation,  without  which  they  were  persuaded  that  eternal  fire  must  have 
been  hia  portion.  It  ia  hard  to  determina  whether  they  or  their  pupils 
.excelled  in  lliia  virtue  of  credulity,  for  the  latter  were  as  firmly  convinced 
•f  the  myrstcrious  effects  of  baptliini  as  their  teachers,  and  if  an  epidemic 
distemper  broke  out  amongst  them,  it  was  attributed  instantly  to  the  water 
'>k£  baptism.  A  cough  and  catarrh  cut  off  many  of  them,  this  was  ascrib- 
;M  to  the  same  cause ;  in  short,  whatever  calamity  befell  them  was  believed 
$0  proceetl  from  these  drops  of  mysterious  water.  The  eagerness  with 
^hich  the  Jesuit^i  baptized  the  djnng,  and  esjMfcially  new-bom  infants  who 
were  not  likely  to  live,  confirmed  them  in  this  notion  of  the  fatal  effects 
of  baptismal  water.  By  perseverance,  however,  the  Jesuits  got  the  vic- 
tory over  this  superstitious  dread  of  baptismal  water,  and  the  natives  were 
brought  to  believe  that  the  use  of  it  procured  them  more  blessings  than  it 
Lad  produced  eril.  The  Jesuits  Uoght  th«m  reading,  -nTiting,  arithmetic, 
and  music,  of  which  last  they  were  so  passionately  fond,  that  the  UvU& 
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Tupi  childfon  sometimes  ran  awBy  from  their  parents  to  tbe  Jeaaits,  to 
learn  it.  A  Jesuit  missionary,  in  his  preaching  expeditions,  would  hare 
had  four  or  fipe  of  tbeae  little  clioriaters  with  hitn.  When  they  approach- 
ed an  Inilian  village^  one  carried  the  crucifix  befare  thoni^  and  ihey  began 
singing  the  litany.  The  navagea^  like  snakes,  were  won  by  the  voice  of 
the  charmer  ;  ihtiy  received  him  joyfully,  and  when  he  departed  with  the 
aame  ceremony^  the  children  followed  the  manic*  So  convinced  ivaa  the 
Jesuit  Nobrega  of  the  effects  of  music  in  civilizing  them,  that  he  indulged 
s  hope  that  the  fable  of  Orpheun  was  a  type  of  his  own  minaion,  and  that 
he  was  to  convert  the  «avai;es  of  Brazil  by  songs.  For  this  purpose  the 
creed»  the  Lord'a  prayer,  and  the  cateohiBm,  were  Bct  to  music^  besides  the 
ordinary  prayers.  These  the  savages  sang  to  perfection,  gradually  becama 
reconciled  to  tlie  manufil  exercise  of  Roniisfi  devotiuti,  uttd  abandoned  the 
pagan  rites  and  inhumaik  feasts.  Their  succeoji  would  tia?e  been  more  com- 
plete, and  the  whule  savage  triheii,  whether  on  the  coast  or  in  the  intenor» 
would  have  been  externally  convei-ted  to  a  system,  which  requiring  no  ex- 
ertion of  intellectual  energy,  and  addre-SHiog  itself  almost  wholly  to  the 
external  sense's,  demands  little  eflbrt  ou  the  part  of  the  convert,  had  they 
not  been  impeded  by  the  selfish  and  cruel  conduct  of  the  colonit^ts,  who 
hunted  tliem  hke  wild  beasts,  en^tlaved,  and  debauched  tbenu  It  is,  how- 
ever, entirely  to  these  JeKuitic  instructors  that  the  remaining  tribes  owe 
their  civilization,  nnd  external  conformity  to  the  religion  etitabliabed  ia 
Bnuil.  Bibles  and  testaments  are  not  to  be  found  in  that  country.  These 
wore  never  put  into  the  hands  of  the  natives,  nnd  the  colonistij  are  as  igno- 
rant of  their  sacred  cc>ntent!i  as  the  Indiann  thmuselves. 

The  religion  of  the  Braziliaus  was,  like  chat  of  other  Ravages,  confined 
to  a  few  rude  and  imperfect  notions.  The  Supreme  Being  they  called 
Tufutf  or  *■  Father ;'  but  to  him  they  addressed  no  prayers,  and  he  was  nei* 
ther  the  object  of  their  fear  nor  their  hopes.  They  adored  the  thunder, 
which  they  designated  by  the  same  name  uf  Tupa,  and  which  they  asat>« 
ciated  with  mind.  They  had  some  faint  notions  of  a  future  state.  Their 
priests,  called  Patfes,  were  a  set  of  quacks  and  jugglers,  who  working 
upon  their  fears,  pretended  to  have  power  over  evil  spirits,  called  the  aa- 
hangas,  in  whicfi  the  Brazilians  firmly  believed,  and  by  whom  they  ima- 
gined themselves  to  be  beaten  and  tormented.  These  imagiiutry  evil  spirits 
were  nothing  else  but  the  Payea  tbemselvea^  who  appeared  during  night 
in  hideous  shape»r  and  beat  them.  So  terrified  were  the  savages  for  these 
evil  spirits,  that  they  kept  fires  burning  in  their  huts  all  night ;  nor  would 
they,  if  they  could  avoid  it,  ever  venture  out  in  darkness  withuut  a  fii*e- 
brand,  fur  the  same  reason.  The  Tupinambas  ha^l  a  traditionary  tale  car- 
rent  among  them,  that  two  persons,  one  of  whom  they  called  Zome, 
taught  them  the  use  of  the  manioc.  Their  ancestors,  they  said,  quarrelled 
wiih  these  benefactors,  and  lihot  their  arrows  at  thein,  hut  the  arrows 
turned  back  and  slew  those  by  whom  they  had  been  aimed  ;  and  the  woods 

tmade  way  for  Zomc  iiii  his  Bight>  and  the  rivers  opened  to  give  him  pas- 
sage. They  added  that  he  had  promised  to  visit  them  again,  and  tbey 
pointed  out  his  miraculous  footsteps  imprtnted  on  the  hhure.  An  old 
Tupinamba  told  De  Lery,  a  Calvinidi  instructor,  upon  hearing  from  him 
an  exposition  of  the  Christian  system,  that  the  saxne  thtags  had  been  told 
their  fathers,  (so  many  moons  ago  that  the  number  could  not  be  remem- 
bered,) by  a  stranger  dressed  as  they  were,  and  having  a  beard.  Their 
fathers  gave  no  heed  to  his  words,  and  there  came  another  after  him,  who 
gave  them  a  («word  of  malediction.     This  story,  he  said,  had  been  handed 
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down  from  fuilicr  to  son.  The  Jesixito  made  a  dezterotn  use  of  sroch  tra^ 
ditionnry  talefl  ;  and  St  TliomoR  was  feigned  to  bave  travelled  to  America 
to  preach  the  g^ospcl  to  tlie  Indians.' 

As  to  literature  and  science,  little  of  the  kind  was  till  lately  to  he 
found  amon^  the  Brazilian  colooijttd.  Th^re  was  no  pKnting  press  in  the 
city  of  Pernambuco,  though  containing  25,000  people :  nay,  there  was 
none  in  all  Brazil,  till  the  court  took  shelter  there,  and  ttent  for  one  from 
England.  It  must  be  remembered,  howeTcr,  that  the  stat*^  of  our  own  Indian 
islands  is  little  betteir.  Ten  years  since,  the  only  bookseller  in  Uarbadoes 
was  an  apotbecary,  who  sold  ruled  accompt  books.  In  all  the  Braziliou 
towns,  schools  for  the  teaching  of  the  fifst  rudiments  are  now  to  befoundl 
Tlie  Loncastcrian  syt^tem  is  also  iu  use.  In  all  the  large  towns,  masters 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  professors  of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  geometry, 
chetntstry,  &c.  are  established.  Rio  Janeiro  has  a  handsome  museau^,  a 
school  for  engineers,  and  a  naval  college.  Botany  and  mineralogy  are  abo 
taught.  There  are  public  libi-aries  at  Bahia  and  Rio  Janeiro,  and  printing- 
office:)  tliroughout  all  Brazil.  Bahia  has  schools  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  Pemambuco  a  botanical  ganlen. 


CHAP.  VII.— GOVERNMENT—CO.MMERCKl. 

ConstHntion.']  The  profet  of  the  Constitiiiaon  of  the  empire  of  Br*- 
ril  consints  of  four  titles,  divided  into  beads,  and  these  again  into  nu- 
merous articles.  The  first  treats  of  the  territory,  government,  dynasty, 
and  religion  of   the   empii^ — The  territory  of   Bniril,   the  empire   of 

'  Thp  f»ot  of  bi»  Amerioin  miMinn  w  thus  lof^rall)-  provEd  by  tne  Jemiit  \'risrcinrel- 
los-.  **  CbrtiTt,"  htiRayH.  *'  mid  to  hin  Hptnilen,  (uv  yr  uut  into  all  thtf  \rorlil,  uiid  nreuch 
tUt  gtnpfX  to  frery  rmitort.     He  tlut  bcllcveth  onii  b  bnptUrd,  iihiill  br  taxed  ;  mit  h'* 
thiit  bL>ii><vi'th  it  not  shall  br  damnrd.     Now,"  nra  this  loeirjil  Ji-«uil,  "  with  wUnt 
rriuHiii  coiilil  tho  Amerioin   IndUn  Iw  damti<><l,  if  the  gospel  Bud  nevirr  boon  prtailiod 
to  hira?     He  wlui  wild  ttll  the  world,  could  not  leiive  out  Anwrlca.  which  in  nearly  a 
half.     TL#  g**'!*^^  iherffore,  rau%t  havp  boen  pre.iofacd  then?  by  one  of  the  Ap<MtU.>s. 
Bat  by  whom  won  it  prrochcd?     Not  by  St  Peter,  not  by  St  Taul.  not  by  8t  John; 
neither  by  St  Andrew,  St  Thilip^  St  Jaiues,  St  .M^tthrw,  St  Ihaddeu!).  St  Simon.  St 
Matthimi,  St  Jamri  thp  hr^\  nor  St  Harthulomew.     It  muiit,  tb^refortr,  hnTe  iKten  by 
EttThcHbat."      Arcordingly  hii  trAveU  wire  tniip{h>d  out  from   Uraztl  to  Vitu  ;   they 
dtseo^wred  baptinn  and  thtf  toititiri'  still  in  iisir  unintii;  the  natives  from  hl»  times;  in- 
vented traces  of  blji  pantoral  »t&ff,  croNws,  and  inscriptions  in  (Jnvk  and  Latin ;  nud 
even  brought  his  »indaN  and  hi^  mnntlf  unronHiimM  out  of  the  vutcnno  of  Armiuipii: 
Thfc  Jesuit  V'ieyra  anxlgn5  tho  following  roaioii  ^rhy  Hmzil  fpll  u*  the  lot  of  St  Thomal^' 
when  the  vdriun.s  prnviiiri>n  of  the  wcrLl   were  ilintriliutecl  to  the  apostliii: — **  Soin^ 
[abodem  wrilcnt  htiTi*   rrtnirkvd  (hat  Christ  rnju'inrd  the  npistles  to  preach  the  faltb 
[^tvtfg'bout  the  world.  nfit?r  he  \mA  reproved  ihem  for  the  sin  of  unbelief,  in  order  thai 
'  'vi  uwmr  whit:h  they  bad  to  suifer  in  [veariiing  the  gntpel.  migbt  ^atUfy,  and  ua  it 
alone  for  their  unbelief  luid  hardness  of  heart  which  they  dlsplayt-d  in  not  briiev. 
Ig.     A*  among  aII  the  npostles,  St  Thomas  was  the  f^mite^t  unk-Iiever,  ttierefore.  in 
lis  division  of  the  world,  the  million  of  Brazil  fell  to  him,  l»e«-au<H!  wher«  thorv  b  (d 
ta  the  greatest  sin,  it  won  juHt  there  should  have  been  the  heaviest  p«nanee ;  as  if  thu 
inl  had  »aid,  i'tie  uther  a^Mtltw  who  have  sinned  less  in  uubslief,  shall  goto  thQ 
[^Greeki,  the    liuman^   the  kthiopfnutt.   Ambiani.  Armenians.  Medes,  Persians   I'.ir- 
lituts,  KlyimeanB,  SiirmHtiani ;  but  for  Tbomaa.  who  rioneii  the  moat,  let  him  f^a  t« 
Brazil  I  iattti,  and   atnmi   for  the  obdurary  of  Ills  uiibelier,  by  teaching  that   tiution, 
rhicb  is  of  aJl  otherx  the  most  barbiiruua  and  hardened.     The  eflfer.t  bus  well  shown 
titfs.  When  BrAall  wtw  fii^t  di«»roveri»d,  the  footstep*  of  St  Thomjw  wen*  H«eii  dumpetl' 
a  stone,  but  n»  m>'morial  of  hh  preaching  wus  found  amoitj^  the  inhabitanta,  Traoes 
the  pre,-kcher  were  found  auioug  the  rockti,  but  not  a  truce  of  the  doctrine  among  the 
>(*le.      'I'hc  rork<  prt'-w-rve  a  nieiTiorl«l  of  the  apontle,  Imi  the  heart  preM-rved  no  nie- 
k'urtnl  of  the  faith  whioh  he  had  taught."     A  most  iirecions  sample  this,  of  FopUh' 
BTveninn  niid  Jefluitio  iiiKfumity.     'Ihe  Jesuits,  who  Uiea  foaod  him  iu  Brazil  and 
^ent,  liavc  bim-e  discovered  him  in  the  Kast  Indies,     The  impudent-  of  sacli  audacloiu 
i>rs  CiU  only  b<;  eqanlled  by  the  groea  credulity  of  those  who  believe  them. 
VI.  '4   B 
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which  U»  by  article  \xty  the  political  associaliou  of  all  llie  Brazilian 
citizens,  forming  a  frpe  anJ  inciependent  nation,  whicli  admits  no  bond 
of  union  or  confo<leracy  with  any  other  which  might  oppose  its  inde- 
pendence, is  dividtid  into  provincpB,  such  as  thoy  are  at  present ;  the 
minor  divliions  to  be  directed  by  ilie  exi^i^nciefi  of  the  Htate.  The 
govcnunent  is  monarchical,  litiredttaiy,  cunbtilutiunal,  representative. 
The  dynasty  resTiant  is  that  of  Don  Pedro  I.,  actual  emperor  and  de- 
feuUer  of  IJnizil,  Nuthinjc  is  wiid  of  his  successora.  The  Catholic, 
Apostolic,  Uoinaa  religion,  is  to  continue  the  religion  of  the  state.  All 
other  religions  are  permitted  in  houses  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  but 
not  bearing  the  exterior  form  of  charclies.     Sucli  is  the  first  title* 

The  second  defines  what  \s  meant  by  a  citizen  of  the  Brazilian  em- 
pire, how  the  rights  of  citizenship  may  be  lost,  and  how  suspended. 

The  representatives  of  the  Uruzilian  empire,  according  to  title  3rf,  are 
the  emperor  and  the  general  asRonibly,  to  whitih,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
emperor,  belong  the  legislative  powers. 

This  Assembie  Gencralcy  or  parliament,  is  composed,  like  our  own,  of 
two  housea — a  chamber  of  deputie<i  or  commons^  and  a  senate  or  chamber 
of  peers.  Each  partiampnt  is  to  continue  for  four  years^  and  each  session 
for  four  months;  the  kcssioub  to  commence  ammally,  on  the  2d  of 
May.  The  number  of  members  requisite  to  constitute  a  house,  and  a 
number  of  other  particulai-y,  are  also  laid  down.  One  of  these  is  import- 
ant— no  member  of  either  house  can  be  arrested  iluring  the  existence  of 
parliament,  except  by  the  orders  of  the  house  to  which  he  belongs,  or  wheji 
notoriously  guilty  of  some  capital  offence.  If  a  member  be  accused,  the 
jndgo,  before  whom  the  accusation  is  laid,  mn<it  report  of  the  accused  to 
the  house,  and  it  will  decide  if  t!ie  process  is  to  go  on  or  not.  Tlie  de- 
puties are  to  be  elective  and  temjwrary,  and  to  bo  elected  by  the  provinces. 
The  members  of  the  senate  are  aUo  elective,  but  their  election  is  for  life. 
They  must  be  above  40  years  of  age,  and  possess  an  annual  income  of  80O 
milreas.  The  numher  of  senators  is  to  be  one -half  of  the  number  of  de- 
paties,  and  both  deputies  and  senators  are  to  receive  an  annual  salary — 
that  of  the  senators  being  one-half  larger  than  tfiat  of  the  deputies.  Lawn 
may  be  proposed  in  either  chamber,  and  the  rainiAters  of  the  crown  have 
the  initiative. — If  the  projct  tie  hi  (the  bill)  be  disapproved  of  by  the 
chamber,  when  it  is  introduceil,  tho  chamber  must  submit  their  objections 
to  the  emperor;  if  passed  in  one,  or  opposed  or  altered  in  another,  it  must 
be  sent  bai'^k  to  the  chamber  where  it  was  passed,  with  a  notification  to 
that  cfTect.  When  both  chambers  have  concurred,  the  bill  is  to  be  laid 
before  the  emperor,  who  may  reject  it  if  he  see  proper,  but  if  two  succea- 
sive  parliaments  present  the  same  bill,  it  is  understood  that  hia  sanction  is 
to  he  granted. 

Chapter  iv.,  title  v.,  settles  the  succession  to  be  in  the  heirs  general  of 
Don  Pedro.  If,  by  any  unforeseen  casualty,  the  line  should  fait,  the  par- 
liament,  during  the  life  of  the  lust  of  the  race,  are  to  chouEfe  a  new  dy- 
nasty. No  stranger  can  sncceetl  to  the  throne;  therefore,  the  new  dynasty 
must  be  natiro.  The  fifth  chapter  regulates  the  regency,  in  case  of  mino- 
rity or  infirmity  of  the  prince  regnant ;  the  sixth  treats  of  the  ministers  of 
state  ;  the  seventh  of  the  council  of  state.  Tfie  military  force  forms  the 
•ubject  of  the  sixth.  All  Brazilians  are  to  be  obliged  to  carry  arms  for 
tho  defence  of  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  empire.  The  sixth 
title  is  occupied  with  the  appointment  and  regulation  of  the  judges,  and 
courts  of  justice.     The  seventh  title   treats  of  the  athuinistnition  of  the 
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proTincee  and  the  provincial  ssntnblics.  It  is  worthy  of  ohBRrvation  thnl 
the  trial  hy  jnry  is  to  form  a  part  of  Brazilian  judicature,  anU  that  the 
juHwpft  are  not  rt-moveablc  witliouc  cause  assipned,  nor  without  a  trial. 

Tho  private  ritthls  of  individuals  are  : — 1.  Liberty  of  action,  except 
BO  far  a.H  controlled  by  positive  statute.  2.  Laws  are  to  be  founded 
on  publir  utility.  3.  They  are  not  to  be  retrospectivo.  4.  Writing 
and  printint?  are  free  irithout  any  previous  censorship.  5.  Every  one 
may  follow  what  form  of  religious  worship  he  sees  fit.  6.  Every  ona 
may  remain  in,  or  leave  tho  empire,  and  remove  his  property  aa  he 
6nds  convenient.  7.  Every  man's  house  ia  his  castle,  and  inviolable. 
S.  Persons  are  not  to  be  arrested  but  ou  specific  charges,  and  wiihia 
a  limited  time  these  charges  must  be  notified  to  them  in  writing.  9. 
Hail  in  admitted.  10.  Except  in  cases  of  flagrant  crime,  no  one  is  to 
be  committed,  unless  by  an  ordor  written  by  the  competent  authorities. 
Arbitrary  imprinnninenl  in  punisliable.  1 L  Judgment  can  only  be  pro- 
nounced by  competent  authority,  agreeable  to  existing  laws,  and  in  the 
prescribed  form.  These  are  the  chief  points.  A  number  of  others 
follow,  among  which  the  most  worthy  of  notice  is  a  regulation  gnaran- 
t^^ein^  the  public  debt,  and  another  abolishing  corporations,  as  shackles 
on  the  lawful  industry  and  commerce  of  the  stale. 

i?cirfnuf.]  In  addition  to  the  monopoly  of  diamonds,  and  tho  tax  of 
one-fiftU  on  gold,  anil  the  salt-monopoly  already  mentioned,  a  duty  of  2 
per  cent,  is  levied  on  all  gold  on  its  conveyance  to  Europe.  There  is  also 
the  seiguorage  on  the  gold  coinage.  L^pon  every  gold  half-iluubloon, 
amouDting  in  valuo  to  eight  dollars,  the  kmg  gains  a  dollar  by  tbe  alloy, 
and  the  right  of  coinage-  Beiiides  the  ancient  duty  of  10|  per  cent,  laid 
upon  all  colonial  produce  exported  to  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  there  is  another 
duty  of  2^  per  c(*nt.  imposed,  under  tho  title  of  free  gift«,  since  the  earth- 
quake  of  Lisbon  in  1755.  Thij«  tax  is  paid  immediately  after  leaving  the 
custom-house,  wheri'aa  a  delay  of  six  months  in  given  on  the  old  10^  per 
cent,  tax,  on  giving  good  security.  Various  other  duties  are  imposed  on 
the  transit  of  goods  into  the  interior,  which  are  both  luipolilic  and  oppres- 
sive. Tliese  duties  are  generally  levied  at  the  crossing  of  ferries,  and  are 
laid  on  according  to  the  weight  of  tbe  goods  pas^sing,  without  any  reference 
to  their  bulk  or  value.  All  heavy  articles  consequently  pay  high,  while 
woollens,  cottons,  and  other  light  goods,  pay  only  about  eight  or  ten  per 
cent.  Iron,  which  is  in  great  request,  pays  neaily  100  per  cent,  duty. 
Two  pence  per  lb.  is  paid  on  all  commodities  which  pass  into  the  mining 
(liBtriois,  and  a  new  tax  has  been  lately  laid  on  house-rental.  The  weight 
of  the  taxes  presses  most  severely  upon  the  poorer  classes.  The  tithes,  as 
before  mentioned,  belong  to  the  crowu,  and  are  raised  upon  cattle,  poultry, 
agricultural  produce,  and  even  upon  salt.  For  the  due  collection  of  the 
revenue,  the  country  is  parcelled  out  into  dliitricts,  and  the  taxes  of  each 
district  ore  farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidder.  These  again  dispose  of  their 
farm  in  small  shares  to  others,  who  oppress  and  plunder  the  people  of  their 
own  private  emolument.  Besides  a  teuth  of  all  the  caule,  which  is  levied 
on  estates  in  the  interior,  meat  in  tbe  shambles  pays  a  duty  of  25  per  cent. 
Full  pays  a  tentli,  and  afterwards  a  fifteenth.  A  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  is 
laid  on  every  transfer  of  immoveable  property,  and  of  five  per  cent,  upon 
all  moveable  property.  Hum,  whether  for  exportation  or  importation, 
pays  a  duty  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  Cotton  pays  a  tenth,  and  on  its 
exporution  pays  an  additional  duty  of  1]*/.  per  lb. ;  audall  goods  imported, 
are  liable  at  tlie  custom-house  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of   15  per  ccnu 
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There  is  a  tax  aleo  irappscd  at  Pemarobnco  for  lighting  the  streets  of 
Janeiro,  while  it»  own  streets  are  in  a  state  of  total  darkness,  llie  pro- 
duce of  these  duties  is  *!jcj»ended  iu  the  sapport  of  the  civil  govemmeni,  in 
whicht  owing  to  the  excessive  multiplication  of  oftic^u  witlt  inadequate 
ealarien,  pecalation  and  bribery  pre\*tul  to  each  a  degree  IU9  uot  only  %(>  pB- 
cape  punishment  but  even  rejiroach. 

The  statement  of  Brazilian  revenue,  given  by  the  nav^^tor  Bougainwlle, 
about  half  a  century  ago,  was  aa  follows  : — 

Dalhn. 
IdO  Arroboii  of  goldi  tfiUic  Ibc  rayal  fifth  l,l!^,riU) 

Diwiuud  monopolj  .  .  ^-Mt.lXX) 

Duty  on  coinajf«  ....         iJlO.fVJO 

Ten  per  mnt,  train  tbf>  ruNtnm-lioiisn  8^0,000 

TwQ  and  a  hiJf  prr  o«ii(.  uf  iVtw  jt^ft  V7,(I00 

Rkht  or  toll.  Role  of  empluymea^,  olBon,  and  ireneraUT  aU^e  nro- 

Slaro  Dutv  .  .  .  •  1H(1,0Q0 

13uty  oa  A  sal(,  soap,  and  tittaes        .  131),i)nO 

Total       .....  i,(m,O0O 

la  British  money  ....       i:4iOO,07& 

Thff  fxpeniiei  orgovfrninrnt  for  payment  of  troop«  and  civil  oflicera,  chargn  of  the 
nlnea,  inaintnianct<  of  tlie  piiMU:  btiiuluigw,  aud  carectufig  of  vnMlt,  ninouDtMl  at  that 
tjme  to  C00,000  dollars,  or  ^  1SA,000  sterling,  which  left  a.  dear  revenue  of  2,0u7,000  dol- 
lans  or  £165,076  atprllnir. 

TheiTvenucof  Brazil,  in  IH£a,  was  miuI  to  66,743,506  francs;  and  in  1629,  to 
Qi»lii,SGO  franr^.  Brazil  has  no  pubiJc  d<!bt,  for  aldbough  ber  iiiiancial  rrturos  pr»> 
aent  one  of  90,IK)l1.UlkO  ul'  i-mxA/lm,  thty  alw>  finlinu-f  a  credit  of  S3.00(),00a  Braxil 
fc«Biiles  }iO!<»^vH*-<i  iiiimeiiNe  iidrautiiut's  vvliich  viiabU  tb«  Oovernment  to  dispense  with 
loans,  or  furuifth  It  iritb  the  meou*  of  reimbursing  them.     These  cooaiat  in  the  aala  of 

f^u'bUc  Uuuls.     The  prusreasive  increofic  of  the  revenue  of  Brazil  is  shown  by  th«  Ibl- 
bwjng  returns,  Irom  1803  to  18S0,  Inclusive,  in  franca  :-^ 


Bio     I 


ISOB  .        14>S«1.90O 

ISOO  .                l8,i8i;3Sl 

mo  .        33,01^93 

1919  .        £0,498,832 

rfii3  30,751, aj^* 


1815  .  .                 30.618,867 

1816  .  .        37.521, Sai 

1817  .  U.d^991 
181B  4.9.794.460 
1819  .  M,477.S77 
1S£0  .                .        6l,069,6£i 


Miiiiary  Force.'}  This  in  composed  of  regular  troops  and  militia.  The 
regular  army  wta  formerly  very  ill  regulated,  being  badly  clothed  audi 
poorly  paid.  Owing  to  the  diimdvaotagea  of  tlie  service,  it  had  to  b«  re- 
cruited by  impressment.  The  cavalry  regiments  which  patroled  the  mia- 
iog  diBtriolf  were,  however,  higtdy  respectable  botli  in' point  of  discipline 
imd  eqnipraent.  The  Brazilian  army  is  composed  of  about  30,000  regulan 
and  '>0,000  militia  ;  distributed,  GOOO  regulars  and  15,000  militia  at  Rio 
Janeiro ;  8,G00  regulars  and  22,000  miliiia  at  Bahia ;  8000  regnlan  at 
Rio  Grande.  The  remaining  10,000  regulars  and  16,000  militia  are 
scattered  among  tite  other  provinces.  The  Brazilian  navy  is  already  com- 
posed of  30  vessels  of  all  si7^». 

Commerce,'^  At  the  era  of  the  discovery  of  .America,  and  for  a  long 
time  after,  the  true  principles  of  commerce  were  not  nndprstood.  The 
European  states  were  attached  to  systems  of  the  moat  rigid  commercial 
restriction.  This  attachment  was  still  further  strengthened  by  that  jealousy 
and  suspicion  which  have  long  formed  component  parts  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  national  character,  and  led  them  to  adopt  tlie  flola  system,  by 
which  all  inlercourHe  between  ibe  colonies  and  the  mother  country  was 
permitted  to  be  kept  up  oaly  from  certain  ports,  and  at  certain  seasons  of 
year-     This  system  wasj  however,  adopted  by  Portugal   on   a  more 
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liberal  footing  than  by  her  Spanish  rival.  Annual  fleets  were  allowed  to 
sail  from  Lisbon  anil  Oj>orio ;  aoU  lu  thette  citifs,  from  their  a<lvantiu:coaa 
fliluation,  cnp-atAOil  almost  all  the  commerce  of  Portu^l,  aiid  were  almost 
exclu&ively  qualiHed  for  carrying  ou  distant  conimerr.ial  entcrpriseti,  the 
restrictiire  iiystem  was  probably  not  ao  severely  felt.  The  ports  in  Brazil 
which  were  aUotved  to  hold  intercourse  with  Portugal  were,  in  like  luan- 
ner.  Limited  lo  four,  OUuda,  St  Salvador  (or  Baliia),  Pai-aiba,  and  Kio 
Jaoeiro.  To  these,  the  same  remark  may  be  applied,  though  not,  perhapw, 
to  the  same  extent-  The  reg^ultition  which  prevented  the  deeta  from  sail- 
ing oftener  than  once  a-year,  was  probably  much  more  injurious.  Hoor- 
ever,  in  consequence  of  the  inferior  regard  in  which  Brazil  was  lon^  held, 
libe  was  happily  exempldd  from  that  complicated  system  of  restraint  and 
monopoly  under  which  the  Spanish  scttlenncats  hiboured.  It  was  perhaps 
to  this  circumstance  that  she  was  indebted  for  that  mieasure  of  prosperity 
to  which  she  silently  attained. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Brazil  was  discovered  to  contain  gold  and  dia- 
monds, aud  therefore  began  to  be  viewed  as  a  source  of  iiuuiense  wealth 
to  the  crowa,  the  indiitcreacc  to  which  she  was  hitherto  treated  ceased,  and 
a  general  system  of  rigid  restraint,  which  cramped  her  growing  prosperity 
couimeuced.  Id  the  very  middle  of  the  IStli  ceutury,  when  uiore  liberal 
and  enlightened  ideas  of  commercial  intercourse  were  gradually  ailopted 
by  every  other  nation,  Portugal  alone  embraced  the  exploded  syntem  iu 
its  fullest  extent.  Under  the  administraUou  of  the  Marquis  de  Pombal, 
a  system  of  exclusive  companies  wa>t  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  even  to 
subject  Port  wines,  the  staple  commodity  of  the  kiugdum,  to  a  monopoly. 
Extending  this  syntem  to  Brazil,  he  subjected  to  an  exclusive  company 
the  trade  oi  the  uortJiem  captaincies  of  Maranltao,  IVmambuco,  and  Parm. 
Tlie  regulations  of  this  company  were  in  some  respects  of  a  nature  peca- 
liarty  preposterous.  Ignorant  of  llu5  limits  which  bound  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign  in  commercial  affaiis,  the  court  of  Lisbon  decreed  that  the 
•liarea  in  the  company's  stock  should  bear  a  certain  price ;  und  in  order  to 
enforce  this  regulation,  it  was  ordained  that  they  should  be  a  legal  tender 
of  payment.  It  was  impossible  tliat  such  an  order  as  this  should  ever  be 
executed,  and  cx^uld  not  but  lower  the  credit  of  the  company,  and  embar- 
rass its  transactions,  A  material  diminution  of  course  soon  took  place  in 
the  commerce  of  these  captaiucie«.  The  number  of  vessels  employed  sunk 
from  13  to  4.  This  ruinous  and  injudicious  measure  was,  however,  repealed 
by  the  successors  of  Pombal* 

The  system,  however,  of  commerce  between  Portugal  and  Great  Britain 
has  been  ou  a  much  more  liberal  footing  than  that  between  Spain  and 
her  colonies,  and  the  productions  of  other  European  countries  more  easily 
admitted.  This  was  owing  principally  to  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  two  powers.  Portugal,  from  its  position  with  regard  to  Spain,  and  its 
inferior  magnitude,  was  always  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up  by  a  more 
powerful  neighbour  ;  and  from  the  moment  tlmt  tlie  Bourbou  dyuasty  filled 
tbe  Spanish  throne,  no  aid  was  to  be  expected  from  Franco,  in  maintaining 
her  ind*){>endence.  To  Great  Britain  she  therefore  naturally  looked  for 
protection ;  and  in  order  to  cement  the  alliance  witli  that  power,  she 
grautttd  some  commercial  privileges,  which  her  colonial  possessions  rendered 
peculiarly  vulualde.  On  the  20th  of  December,  1703,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  powers,  by  which  tl^e  manu&ctures  of  England 
were  allowed  lu  ha  imported  into  Portugal  on  terms  mure  Bilvantageous 
those  of  any  other  Euroucan  cotmtry.     England  made  a  similar  stipn- 
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latioD  in  favour  of  Portuguese  wineSi  RO  that  it  seemed  doubtful  on  which 
side  the  balaiict;  of  advaiita^tj  lay.  The  article,  however,  ivhieli  numt  ex- 
cited British  exultation  and  European  envy,  was  mther  understood  than 
exprett»4ed.  It  was  fixed  that  an  English  packet  boat  should  sail  weekly 
from  Lisbon  to  London.  As  this  vessel  belonged  to  government,  it  was 
exempted  from  senrcli,  and  an  opportunity  was  ih<!reby  afforded  of  elud- 
ing those  strict  penalties  which  attend  the  exportation  of  gold  ;  hut  it  was 
soon  complained  that  all  the  gotd  of  Brazil  took  th(;  road  to  London. 
Sounder  viewn  have  »ince  fihotvn  ttiat  all  tliia  noiee  was  senftelesn,  and 
this  envied  advantage  wholly  chimerical ;  that  ail  the  ^old  necessary  for 
our  circulation  would  of  itself  have  found  its  way  into  thia  country ;  and 
that,  even  if  Portugal  could  have  rendered  her  proliibitions  effective,  the 
injury  would  have  been  on  her  eide,  not  on  ours.  The  free  introduction 
of  Bnli»h  manufactures  was,  however,  a  mutual  advantage  to  l>oth  nations; 
it  rendered  the  8U])plj'  of  many  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
more  copious  in  Brazil  tlian  in  most  of  the  Spanish  setlLeinents;  and  they 
were  often  supplied  on  still  easier  terms  by  means  of  contrahantl  trade- 
British  vessels  on  their  way  to  the  South  sea,  or  to  the  East  Indies,  usually 
touch  at  the  friendly  ports  of  Brazil,  and  often  find  means  to  introduce 
European  coiiimodilies  at  a  cheaper  rate  tlian  they  could  be  sent  from 
Portugal.  Previous,  however,  to  the  omigration>  the  court  had  adopted 
very  strict  measures  to  previ?nl  this  irregularity. 

r  By  a  commercial  treatVf  concluded  hoou  after  the  emigration  of  the 
royal  family  to  Brazil,  and  ilateil  the  IDth  Februnry,  1810,  the  trade  of 
Brazil  was  thrown  open,  in  all  its  ports,  to  the  vessels  anil  produce  of 
Great  Britain,  upon  paying  a  duly  of  15  per  cent  All  the  former  re- 
atraints  being  thus  removed,  an  immense  ^<timnlus  was  given  to  trade  and 
improvements  of  every  sort;  industry  freed  from  the  pernicious  restraints 
under  which  it  formerly  laboured,  was  excited  to  new  and  ai:tive  exer- 
tions, by  a  higher  price  and  greater  demand  for  its  produce,  lliis  effect 
has  taken  place  to  a  considerable  extent  already  :  in  1830  Brazil  exported 
in  rt^iurn  for  British  manufactures,  to  the  amount  of  £1,860,000;  and 
in  1821,  of  £2,600,000.  In  1U28,  the  declared  value  of  British  goods 
exported  to  Brazil  was  £3,518,297. 

It  is  impossible  to  slate  the  annual  average  of  imports  and  exports  be- 
longing to  Brazil.  As  it  is  a  growing  colony,  it  is  plain  that  no  lables  of 
these  can  give  en  average  where  ttie  commerce  is  increasing.  The  latest 
tables  are  20  yeais  back,  and  givu  no  idea  of  the  present  extent  of  Brazil- 
ian commerce.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  how- 
ever, the  colonial  exports  from  the  port  of  Kio  Janeiro  amounte<l,  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years,  to  £1,613,975  in  value.  Of  these  exports, 
the  gold  formed  about  one  half,  or  £800,000  sterling ;  and  the  silver 
amounted  to  700,000  dollars,  which,  at  5j.  each,  were  equal  to  £175,000 
sterling.  The  silver  is  sent  to  China  and  In<tia.  I1ic  Brazils  have  no 
silver  mines,  hence  the  silver  is  procured  from  the  Spanish  settlements; 
and  what  is  not  exported  is  coined  into  crown-pieces  of  bs.  each,  for  the 
use  of  the  colony.  The  raw  hides  are  chiefly  procured  from  Kio  Grande. 
The  cochineal  is  from  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Rio  Plata.  Brazil 
wood,  from  which  this  extensive  country  takes  its  name,  is  exclusively 
produced  in  the  captaincies  of  Pemambuco  and  llhios  ;  and  the  annual 
quantity  of  this  article  exported  from  Pcrnambuco  aloue,  amounts  in  value 
to  £4^0,000  sterling. 
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With  a  government  of  her  own,  Brazil  will  soon  possess  a  national  navy. 
Nearly  1200  leaguen  of  coaat,  ilie  navigation  of  the  Ania/oiH  and  the 
Kiver  Plate,  the  beat  porta  in  tlie  universe,  an  immense  interior  navigation, 
SDperh  tinliene^,  a  geographical  position  the  mast  enriable,  and  alrio  tho 
most  durable  materials  for  the  eon!>truction  of  vessels,  are  among  the  ad- 
rautoge!)  which  must  render  Brazil  the  most  impoblug  uoritiuie  stale  in  the 
eouthem  hemisphere. 


CHAP.  VIII.— CHIF.F  CITIES. 

Rio  Janciro.'\  The  discovery  of  Rio  Janeiro  by  De  Solia,  in  1516,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  gave  rise  to  its  iinme.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  nu 
such  river  as  the  IHo  Janeiro,  fur  the  city  does  not  stand  upon  the  hanks 
of  a  river,  but  on  the  N.E.  side  of  a  large  bay  communicating  with  the 
aea  by  u  uairow  inlel,  which  De  Solis  took  for  the  tnuutli  of  a  river.  So 
long  OS  St  Salvador,  or  Baliia,  continued  to  bo  the  capital,  Kio  Janeiro 
was  comparatively  neglected.  But  when,  towards  tho  end  of  the  17th 
century,  gold  and  dianiuiid-mines  were  discovered  in  the  districts  imme- 
diately behind,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  government,  Rio  Janeiro  rose 
to  be  a  place  of  first-rate  importance  ;  and  its  admirable  harbour  caused  the 
seat  of  government  to  be  suou  transferred  thither.  This  harbour  is  perhaps 
tho  finest  io  the  world,  and  is  formed  by  a  narrow  opening  iu  the  ledge  of 
rocks  which  walls  all  this  part  of  tlie  coast.  Iti  tfie  middle  of  litis  nairow 
opening  risen  a  rock,  resembling  a  sugar-loaf  in  form,  100  feet  high,  and 
60  feet  round.  Th^  strait  is  only  half  a  mile  wide  ;  and  near  this  entrance 
is  a  small  Islaod,  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  surrounded  with  rocks, 
and  having  only  one  landing-place,  and  tn  its  centre  a  rock  50  feet  in  height, 
on  which,  while  the  French  liad  possession  of  the  place,  they  erected  a  fort. 
This  island  is^  however,  destitute  of  water.  No  sooner  has  the  mariner 
entered  through  this  strait  than  he  is  struck  with  one  of  the  grandest  spec- 
tacles iu  natnre, — a  most  magnificent  bay,  100  miles  in  compass,  sur- 
rounded with  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  mountaiiH,  rising  in  every  varied  form 
and  covered  with  eternal  verdure.  These  mountains  are  denominated  the 
Organ  mouniahu,  from  Rome  fancied  resemblance  in  their  general  outline 
to  that  instrument.  This  immense  harbour  has  every  appearance  of  having 
been  once  a  large  fresh  water  hike  which  has  broken  dowa  its  barrier. 
Vessels  of  all  dimeni^ions  may  enter,  and  repose  with  perfect  security  in 
every  part  of  it.  The  finest  view  of  the  city  is  from  the  harbour,  whence 
its  lofty  eminences  crowned  with  convents,  and  the  hills  in  its  environs, 
interspersed  with  villas  and  gardens,  have  a  rich  and  magnificent  appear- 
ance. The  Htroets  here  are  all  very  narrow,  few  of  them  exceeding  20 
feet,  and  most  of  them  leas ;  this  affords  a  partial  protection  from  the  sun, 
as  there  is  generally  a  shade  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  city  in  many 
parts  bears  the  appearance  of  decay  and  neglect,  more  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  chapels  and  convents,  which  are  numerous.  Many  of  their 
chnrchcs  present  a  very  granil  appearance,  being  built  of  dark  stone,  which, 
in  some  Instances,  is  left  in  its  natural  state,  and  in  others  rough  cast. 
The  interior  is  generally  handsomely  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  but 
the  architectural  part  is  very  rude,  and  needs  a  good  deal  of  ornament  to 
screen  its  defects.  The  emperor's  palace  is  a  very  plain  building  with  uo 
deviation  of  style  from  the  generality  of  private  buihhngs  in  Rio ;  it  faces 
the  water,  and  has  an  open  space  in  front,  and  on  one  side^  which  is  called 
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fjriate  square,  and  is  the  fasliionalile  promenade  in  tlie  cool  of  tfte  et«ii 
and  the  landing-place  for  all  boats  comings  off  from  the  vessels  in  ihe  liar- 
Ixnir;  there  are  no  wharfH  lutlt  ont,  bat  all  vcs-sels  must  lie  in  the  stream. 
Water  for  tlm  use  of  the  inhabitants  is  brouj^ht  from  the  neighbourinfr  hills 
by  aqUHlucts,  but  in  dry  weather  the  snpply  is  rather  scanty.  Provisions 
are  plentiful,  but  very  indifferent  in  qnallty.  The  inns  and  public-houses 
are  destitute  of  accommodation,  and  house-rents  are  as  high  as  in  London. 
Tlie  city  is  gradually  extending,  by  the  erection  of  public  and  private 
buildings  ;  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  ever)'  description  appear  to  be 
busily  employed,  and  all  classes  display  au  unbounded  propensity  to  mirth 
and  pleasure.  Hio  is  estimated  to  contain  200,000  iuhabitaiita^  including 
slaves,  which  are  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  one  freeman  ;  10,000  are  said 
to  be  imported  here  annually.  The  etiiiunce  lo  the  harbour  is  well  pro- 
tected by  baiterit*s  on  ther(:c!<inihf»  middle.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  lot- 
teries, a  French  fleet  entered,  during  the  succession  wai-  in  1711,  com- 
manded by  the  celebrated  admii'al  Dupiy  Trouin,  who,  with  tlie  most 
daring  valour,  led  his  ships  through  all  the  range  of  batteries  which  de- 
fended the  entrance,  and  canied  the  place  by  storm  :  but  at  tlie  peace  of 
Ulrpi'ht  it  was  restored  to  its  former  poRsessom.  Rio,  according  to  Cap- 
tain Lindley,  is  situateil  in  43"  39^  45"  W.  long,  and  22"  54'  50"  S.  lat. 

St  Salvador,  or  Bahia.']  Iliis  city  is  now  generally  called  Bahia, 
and  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  noble  Day  of  Todos  Santos,  hav- 
ing the  continent  on  the  right  hand,  an<i  the  ifiioud  of  Uaviarcoj  on  the  lef) 
hand.  The  entrance  is  3  lea<,^e9  wide  ;  and  the  bay  extends  a  whole 
degree  to  the  noithward  and  westward,  and  branches  inland  in  every  direc- 
tion, with  deep  water  every  where,  and  many  navi<;al>lo  rivers  discharging 
themselves  into  it.  Here  the  united  shipping  of  the  globe  might  cast 
anchor  and  be  fully  accommodated ;  while  above  100  idiots  diversify  the 
surface  of  this  little  Mediterranean.  Ttte  city  is  founded  on  a  rocky  and 
uneven  situation,  in  many  places  ri&ing  600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  mostly 
impracticable  for  carriages,  wlience  the  chief  people  go  in  palankeens,  car- 
ried by  two  uegroes  on  their  shoulders.  Tlie  city  faces  the  bay  on  the 
right,  and  has  a  single  street  pamlh  1  to  the  heach.  It  is  strongly  foniBed 
both  by  nature  and  art,  but  the  gurri>>oii  aiid  artillery  ate  often  inadequate. 
Its  principal  defence  at  present  is  a  bmall  fort  situated  on  a  small  rocky 
bank,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  fiom  the  shore.  Tlie  shippings  by 
Ij'ing  between  this  fort  and  the  city,  are  placed  under  its  protection.  The 
passes  leading  inland,  to  the  N.  and  S.,  are  also  defended  by  two  forts. 
Ships  of  war  are  constantly  building ;  but  as  the  dock-yard  admits  only 
one  at  a  time,  the  augmentation  cannot  be  very  raplil.  The  houses  of  the 
city  itself,  independent  of  the  suburbs,  are  upwards  of  2,000  chiefly  of 
stone,  but  they  are  by  no  means  beautiful ;  those  even  of  the  mu^t  opulent, 
having  a  dull  dirty  appearance  from  the  street ;  while  those  of  the  lowest 
rank  are  composed  uf  tiles  open  to  the  roof,  and  liave  wooden  un])ainted 
lattices  instead  of  windows.  T^ie  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  lU-paved. 
The  most  magnificent  estructures  are  the  churches  and  public  ollices.  T1ie 
church  of  the  ex-Jesuits  is  the  most  magnificent  edifice  in  the  whole  city* 
being  entirely  built  of  European  maible,  while  every  species  of  ornament 
is  lavished  on  its  interior.  The  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  is  esti- 
mated at  100,000;  30,000  of  whom  are  whites;  30,000  mulaitoes ;  and 
40,000  negroes.  The  conjmerce  of  this  city  is  very  extensive.  It  is  the 
centre  of  ult  the  trade  of  these  districts,  and  the  medium  through  which 
ihey  traniiUlit  and  receive  couunodities  to  and  from  Europe,     llie  trade  to 
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the  more  distant  provinces  of  Brazil  is  also  consitlerable,  particalarly  that 
xo  the  souihuru  provincea  of  Uio  Grande.  Tlie  European  cominoditicB 
carried  thitlier,  are  disposod  of  not  only  to  the  Portu*jjue9e  inhabitants,  bat 
also  tu  the  Spaniards  of  Monte  Video  and  Maldoiiado ;  and  the  vedsols  in 
return  brinf^  dried  hides  and  beef,  the  produce  of  the  vast  meadows  whicli 
extend  in  the  yiciuity  uf  the»e  Betllements.  W.  long.  SS"  S2'  SO",  and  S. 
lat.  la-SS'. 

Pernambuco.'2  This  is  a  city  of  considerable  size  and  importance.  Tlie 
name  is  derived  from  the  Portuguese  term  Inferno  bokko,  signifying  *  the 
rnoulh  of  hell,' — the  entrance  of  its  liarbour  bein^  full  of  concealed 
rocks  and  shoRila.  It  was  calleil  licciffa  by  the  PoitugueM.',  a  word  de- 
noting a  harbour  or  receptacle, — a  nntural  openinpf  in  the  reef  which  runs 
along  tlie  coast  harini;  formed  here  a  htirbour.  This  city,  after  ila  capture 
by  the  Dutch  in  IG30,  became  the  capital  of  the'u-  Brazilian  conquests,  and 
the  residence  of  Princo  Maurice  of  Nassau*  and  was  greatly  enlarged,  beau- 
tiBed,  and  strengthened  by  him.  The  princely  gardens  into  which,  with 
characteristic  grandeur,  he  had  transplanted  full  grown  trees,  have  disap- 
peared ;  bat  other  works  remain,  and  among  them  the  two  bridges  which 
comiccted  the  different  quarters  of  tbe  city,  and  were  the  first  erected  in 
Brazil.  The  present  population  is  estimated  at  60,000;  and  it  is  encreas- 
ing  HO  rapidly  that  new  houses  are  building  wherever  space  can  be  found. 
It  labours,  however,  under  a  deficiency  of  fresh  water,  which  is  brought 
thither  from  Olinda,  a  league  distant,  or  from  Cape  Voribe,  by  conoen* 
The  town  much  resembles  one  of  tlie  provincial  cities  of  Portugal — on- 
glazed  windows,  balconies,  aiid  lattices — ahops  without  windows — the 
houses  lofty,  and  the  ground  floors  occupie<l  as  warehouses,  or  stables,  or 
cellars. — squares,  churches,  and  convents  in  abundance.  Increased  wealth, 
and  frequent  intercourse  with  strangers  are  here  producing  a  rapid  change 
of  manners.  Formerly,  in  Pemaniliuco,  one  memlier  of  every  family,  at 
]<>ast,  was  a  friar ;  but  now  (says  Koster)  children  aie  brought  up  to  trade 
— to  the  army — to  any  thing  rather  than  to  a  monastic  life.  Such  is  the 
change  produced  in  Peniambuco.  since  the  treaty  of  1810.  W.  long.  36° 
13':  S.  lat.  8' 6'. 

ViUa  •  liica,']  This  is  one  of  the  most  singularly  situated  places,  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  "  Nothing  less  powerful  than  the  love  of  gold,** 
observes  Mr  Luccock,  "  could  have  raised  a  lai^e  town  ou  anch  a  spot." 
The  environs,  unlike  those  of  opulent  towns  in  general,  eilubit  few  signs 
of  cultivation :  not  an  acie  of  good  paHture,  nor  an  ioclosare  of  any  kind, 
is  to  be  seen.  Yet,  though  hidden  In  a  narrow  defile,  and  surrounded  by 
mountains  and  unfruitful  stony  campoe,  it  has  always  been  a  favourite  spot 
to  which  not  only  PauliBtaa,  but  Portuguese  have  resorted  in  great  num- 
bers. No  other  town  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  according  to  Dr  Vou  Spix, 
Itas  so  brisk  a  trade.  Besides  tbe  rood  to  tbe  capital  and  that  by  way  uf 
St  Joao  d't>]  Key  to  St  Paula,  there  are  roads  by  Minaa  Novas  to  Bahia, 
ftnd  by  St  Homao,  Tejuco,  and  Malhada,  to  Paracutu,  Goyaz,  and  Matto 
GroBHo.  Almost  every  week,  largo  convoys  set  out  with  the  productions 
of  the  country,  cotton,  hides,  marmalade,  cheeses,  precious  stones,  bars  of 
gold,  &c. ;  bringing  back,  in  exchange,  from  the  capital,  salt,  wines,  calicoes, 
handkerchiefs,  hams,  iron-ware,  and  ncff  negroex,  to  be  employed  in  gold- 
washings,  &c.  **  Till  lately, "  says  Mr  1-uccock,  "  it  enjoyed  almost  ex- 
clusively llie  trade  of  Goyaz  and  Cnialia,  which  it  now  divides  with  St 
John  del  Key."  Almost  all  kiii'ls  of  trades  are  carried  on  here  ;  the  prin- 
cipal arc  saddlers,  tinmen,  and  bluck'tmiiha ;  there  are  likewise  manufac- 
VI.  2  c 
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tortea  of  gunpowder,  liatK,  and  puttery.  There  are  no  golditniiilis,  ttiAt 
trade  Iwiiiik;  proliibited.  From  the  atocpness  of  th«  str<*ft«,  wheel-rar- 
riages  would  be  almost  om  useless  liere  as  iti  Venice.  As  n  sub^^titnte  for 
them,  a  Iflif^e  vehicle  like  a  acdan  is  used,  carried  by  niuleii,  instead  of  men  ; 
the  workinannhip  id  very  clumsy.  Owing,  perhaps^,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  temperate  climate,  the  people  of  tliin  country  are  represented  by  Mr 
Luccock  as  advanced  a  few  steps  in  indtuatry  beyond  moat  of  their  rountry- 
m«n.  "  They  spin  and  weave  wool,  worsted,  and  cotton  ;  but  their  man- 
nfactohes  are  purely  domestic ;  their  implements  and  modes  of  usini^  them, 
of  the  oldent  and  moirt  unimproved  description.  Perhaps,  when  the  rage 
of  mining  in  over,  this  difltrict  might  become  more  wealthy  from  commer- 
cial esiabltshments,  of  which  these  arc  the  embryo,  tfian  from  all  the  gold 
which  it  has  ever  col]ecte<l.  This,  however,  will  be  thought  by  some  an 
extravagant  estimate  of  the  value  of  manufactures,  when  it  is  known  that^ 
in  little  more  titan  a  hundred  years,  according  to  the  entries  at  the  sroeU- 
ing  houHe  of  Villa  Rica,  this  place  ahine  ha.4  sent  into  circulation  more  Ma/i 
tno  miUwns  of  pounds  triyy  tveighl  of  gt^hl.  When  to  this  mass  is  added 
what  has  been  issued  from  other  places,  may  it  not  naturally  he  atked,^ 
Where  is  it  now  ?"  The  jiopulation  of  Villa  Rica  is  stated  by  Dr  Von 
Spix  (1818)  at  8,500  soiiht ;  a  very  low  number  in  proportion  to  tlie 
number  of  the  houses,  on  tlie  supposition  that  all  are  occupied. 
Other  cities  of  im|H)rtance  are  as  follows  : 

Belim,  or  Para,  W.  long,  of  Greenwicli  48",  V  30'  S.  laU  18.000 

St  Louis  de  Maranhao.           do.            43'  40^  W.,  2"  32'  S.  20,000 

Siaiu,  38"  23'  W.  of  do.  (Paranaiba)  3"  3P  S.                  .  9,000 

Cachoeira,  (Province  of  Bahia,)              .                 .                 .  16,000 

Porto  Alegre,                  ...                  -  14,000 

Alagoas,                .....  14,000 

Cuiaba,  (Province  of  Mattogrosso,)  56'  2'  W.  15"  33'  S.  30,000 

St  Pedro,              .....  10,000 

St  Paulo,                       ....  16,000 

Camita,                 .....  12.000 

Sahara,          .....  9,000 

\'illa  Boa,  (Province  of  Goiaz,)               .                 .                 .  8,000 

Seregip|w  del  Rey,         ....  9,000 
Santarem,              .                  .                  .                  .                   ,8, 000 

Cachias,  ( Province  of  Maranhao,)                    .  8.000 

Santos,  (Province  of  St  Paulo,)              ,                  .                  .  7,000 

Villa  Bella,  (Province  of  Mattogrosso,}           .  6,000 

Tejuco,                        -                 .                 .                 .             •  6,000 

Pamiba,  3o"  30'  W.,  G'  40'  S.  lat.                  .                 .  6,000 

Olinda,  (Province  of  Pemambuco,)  35"  15'  W.,  8*  2*  S.  lat.  7,000 

Piauliy,  (Province  Pianhy,)  3,000      J 

Naiat,  (Province  of  Hio  Grande,)                    .                  .  3,000       ■ 

Goiana,  (Pruviuce  of  Rio  Grande,)                          .  5,000 

Cividad  La  Victoria,  (Eapirita  Saiuo)            .                 .  5,000      ■ 

Rio  Negro,  (Portuguese  Guiana,)                                               .  4,000      I 

Porto  Seguro  (Porto  Seguro,)          .                                    .  3,000 

San  Catharine.']     Before  dismiimiDg  tliia  part  of  the  snbjeci.  it  will  be 

proper  to  give  a  short  deAcription  of  the  island  of  San  Catliarine.  as  it  ia 
uow,  by  the  late  treaty  uf  IblO,  declared  a  free  port  for  British  commercet 
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ftnd  in  which  British  merchants  may  settle  and  practise  their  religion  with- 
out molestation.  This  island  lies  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  province  of 
St  Vincents,  being  separated  from  the  miun  land  by  a  narrow  channel,  in 
some  places  not  half  a  league  broad.  Its  breadth  from  £.  to  W.  is  only 
two  leagues ;  bat  from  N.  to  S.  it  extends  8  leagues, — the  north  point 
(according  to  the  manuscript  charts  seen  by  Captain  Liodley)  in  W.  long. 
47"  36',  and  the  S.  point  in  47**  43' ;  the  latitude  of  the  island  itself  is  27** 
4(y  S.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  produces  rice,  maize,  manioc, 
excellent  coffee,  onnges  perhi^s  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  a  variety  of 
other  fruits.  Sugar  and  indigo  are  also  produced,  but  in  small  quantities. 
The  palm-trees,  seen  in  all  directions,  have  a  very  pleasing  effect.  The 
Burrounding  seas  produce  an  abundant  supply  of  fidi.  The  island  with  its 
dependencies,  is  estimated  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants ;  and  is  defended 
by  five  fortresses,  of  which  the  most  considerable  is  Santa  Cruz.  The 
capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  ntuated  on  its  eastern  shore ;  and  its  port, 
which  is  guarded  by  the  fort  of  Santa  Croz,  may  be  entered  by  ships  of 
300- tons  burden.  The  town  consists  of  several  streets,  and  contains  about 
6,000  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  well-built,  being  generally  from  two 
to  three  stories  high,  with  wooden  floorri,  and  provided  with  neat  gardens, 
well-stocked  with  excellent  vegetables  and  flowers.  From  its  utuatioa 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Plata  on  oae  side,  and  the  opulent  capital  of  Rio 
Janeiro  on  the  other,  it  is  admirably  calculated  for  becoming  the  emporium 
of  an  extensive  commerce. 
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This  country,  though  elevatod  Uy  ihc»  honour  of  a  viccroyulty  only  no  late 
aa  177y,  was  not  only  the  ^icate^it  in  poiut  of  extent  and  |iiulitical  imjior* 
tAiice  of  all  ihe  govenimcnts  of  ispaiu  in  South  America,  but  that  also 
througfk  which  the  chief  opulence  of  her  colonial  pos9«tsions  in  tltiu  qoar* 
ter  of  the  f^lobe  passed  to  the  parent-state  (ill  the  tnte  rerolution.  Tlii» 
vast  t(!n'itory  approaches  to  tha  shape  of  an  oblong  square.  Its  extreme 
length,  from  the  Desaguadero,  in  S.  lat.  38",  to  the  frontiere  of  Peru,  in 
S.  lat.  14",  is  ^-i  degrees,  or  1,660  British  miles.  It<i  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  junction  of  the  Parana  and  Ifpiri,  in  S.  lat.  22"  SO'  and  54"  W, 
long,  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific*  in  the  province*  of  Attacamcs,  in  the  same 
latitude,  and  70"  SO'  W.  Umn;.  of  the  above  meridian^  is  IG  degrees  of 
longitude,  which  in  thai  parallol  of  latitude  are  equivalent  to  1060  British 
miles;  N.  of  iIiLh  parallel,  tlte  breadth  gradually,  though  irregnlarly,  con* 
tracts  to  450  Briii-sh  miles,  on  the  frontterK  of  Peru,  in  S.  lat.  14".  In  the 
Routbern  pnrt  of  this  territory,  the  breadth,  from  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  Chuy,  in  33'  40',  which  constitutes  the  S.W.  boundary  of  BrazU,  to 
the  foot  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  in  the  same  parallel,  is  upwards  of  900 
British  miles  ;  and  from  Cape  Lohos,  near  the  southern  extremity,  to  the 
tame  chain,  is  nearly  700  British  miles.  The  whole  superficies  is  esti- 
mated by  Kstalla  to  contain  175,000  square  leagues  of  25  to  the  degree, 
or  1,442,000  British  s<|uare  miles.  Hut  iu  superficies  has  been  more  ac- 
curately fixed  by  Mr  Oltmauns,  at  143,014  square  leagues,  or  1,096,440 
British  square  miles.  Within  these  bounds  aro  included  the  narage  C/ri- 
qniiox,  and  Moxos^  on  the  north  ;  the  province  of  CutjOy  formerly  included 
in  Chili,  on  the  west;  and  the  Pampas^  or  wide  plains  on  the  south. 

BoHudarits  and  Divisiots.']  The  present  political  boundaries  of  this 
▼iceroyalty  are  Brazil  and  tlic  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  E. ;  on  the  N,E.  the 
large  province  of  Matto-Grosso,  belonging  to  Brazil ;  on  the  N.  that  part 
of  Amazonia,  or  Nova  Colonna,  included  in  the  Portuguese  territory,  and 
those  eastern  portions  of  Peru  posso»^«d  by  wandering  and  independent 
Indians';  on  the  NAV.,  the  chain  of  Viloanota,  which  separates  the  partidos 
of  Lampa  an<l  Carabaya,  in  this  republic  from  tho(>e  of  Collahuas,  and 
Canes,  and  Canchc,  in  Peru  ;  on  the  W.,  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  which 
separates  it  from  Peru  and  Chili,  except  in  the  maritime  tract,  between  iha 
ivers   Loa  and  Salado,  comprehending  the  desert  of   Attacamee.     This 
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vic^o)'»lty,  hy  an  onlonance  of  his  Catholic  uiajeBty,  in  1778,  vraa  ilividcii 
into  5  provtnccfii  and  9  intendancies.  Tlift  proWnces  were  Buenos  AyrcSy 
or  liio  de  la  Plata,  Paraguay ^  Tucuman,  Los  Choreas  or  Potitsi,  and 
Cityoy — ihe  two  lust  provincps  having  been  separBted  from  Pern  and  Chili. 
The  intendancies  were  Buenos  At/res^  SailOy  Cordiwa  including  Cuyo, 
Poiosi^  Plata,  Puno,  or  PattcaroUa^  La  Paz,  Cochabambay  and  Para- 
guaif.  The  partidoSf  or  minor  subdiviaions,  were  ihc  following,  proceed- 
ing from  N.  to  S.,  namely  : 


I.   Tuyn, 

S.   Pampajt, 

8.  IJuenos  Ayn%, 

A.  Cordovi, 

5.  Cuyo  «Dd  Mcndoza, 

6.  Cbarcas, 
7>   Gaarania, 
8.  Paraguay, 
9l  Chaco. 

0.   Snltsi. 


11.  Jujuv, 

llf.  Cbtchaa  and  Tarija, 

14.   Alt-icainrt, 

Ift.  Potuai,  or  Porco, 


]&  PUta. 

17.  Saota  Cruz  de  la  Sierra, 

18.  Chayuiiu, 

19.  Oruro  and  Paria, 
^0.  Caran|ei, 

SI.   Pacaj<*% 

Se.  La  Paz, 

83-   Cocbabamba, 

S-li.  Sicasica* 

Sd.  Larlcata  and  Omaunyo, 

S6.  Chuoiuto, 

^.    Puno,  or  Paucarolla, 

2-H.  l>ampii, 

ti9.  Auofiaro, 

30i  Cambaya. 


Tlie  province  of  Los  Charcas,  or  Potosi,  now  belongs  to  Bolivia;  and 
the^Cisplaline  republic  or  Banda  Oriental  haa  been  formed  out  of  the  pro- 
Ttoce  of  Uio  de  la  Plata.  Balbi  has  assigne<l  3  Independent  States  to  the 
Viceroyalty  of  Buenot)  Ayres,  namely: — Bolivia,  already  described — the 
Directorate  of  ParB(^uay,  under  Franria — and  the  United  States  of  the 
Uio  de  la  Plata,  exclusive  of  the  CUpbtino,  or  Banda  Oriental,  which  ha 
haa  included  in  Brazil.  To  these  collectively  he  asaigns  a  territorial  sur- 
face of  l,il2,000,  British  square  miles,  excluding  tlie  Banda  Oriental. 
Tims  Bolivia,  or  Upper  P&ru  413,000  British  square  miles,  and 
1,300,000  in  1 1  abi  tan  ts— Paraguay,  89,000  British  square  miles,  with  a 
conjectured  population  oP  "350,000  inbahitanta — Rio  de  la  Plata,  910,000 
British  sqaare  rniles^  and  700,000  inbabitanta.  Subtracting  Bolivia  from 
the  old  viceroyalty  under  the  former  regime,  there  remains,  according  to  his 
table,  999,000  Brilluh  square  mites  for  the  states  of  Paraguay  and  Kio  dc 
la  Plata,  exclusive  of  tlie  Baijda  Oriuutal.  The  population  of  the  whole 
viceroyalty,  as  given  by  the  report  of  the  Americaii  commissiouers,  sent  to 
Buenos  Ayres  iu  181B,  to  the  American  Cuugrcati,  is  the  following: — 


District  of  Buenos  Ayres 

150.000 

65.0UO 

Valla  de  Callenuum 

■W>.CH)0 

San  Juxii 

S4.ono 

San  Lois 

lC,OftO 

£alta 

50.UH> 

Potoai 

250.0ff0 

XaPaz 

800.UU0 

Oram 

60.000 

Cochabamba 

200,000 

La  Plata,  or  Los  CharcM 

175,000 

Stuita  Cruz  de  la  Sierra 

150.000 

Jiifya 

£0,000 

Jujur 

S5.00O 

lUuiU  Orif*titaI,  and  EntK  Hlos 

50.000 

Cordova  Uivtrict 

IO0.O0U 

St  Ja^o  del  Eatero    - 

60.000 

Menddza 

3s,(ino 

Fumguay 

300,000 

General  total,  8,573,000 


Of  this  aggregate  1,300,000  are  Spaniards,  and  Creolea,  But  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  St  Jago  del  Estero,  Valle  de  Callenmrca,  Rioja,  San  Juan,  Men- 
iloza,  San  Luis,  Jiijuy,  and  Salla,  the  Indians  are  not  included.  Subtract- 
ing ihc  population  of  Bolivia  amounting  to  1,575,000;  according  to  tliis 
report  998,000  only  remains  for  the  population  of  Paraguay,  Rio  de  la 
and  the  Banda  Oriental,  and  the  Kntre  Hios.     We  presume  not  to 
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B&y  that  either  of  these  statemento  is  coiTcct^  having  uo  data  but  the  author- 
ity of  Balhi  in  the  one,  and  the  report  of  the  American  commissioners  iu 
th**  other.  Oar  opinion,  however,  is  that  both  am  very  vague  estimatea, 
and  that  till  we  have  Home  l>etter  statements  than  these,  we  must  rest  con- 
tentml  with  oar  present  ignorance,  and  more  accurate  accounts  we  are  not 
likely  to  obtain,  till  Botne  refplar  vigorouH  system  of  govemnieut  shall  have 
been  conaoUdated  in  Spanish  Sotith  America. 


CHAF.   I IIISTOUY. 

The  accidental  discoTery  of  tlie  const  of  Bnuiil  by  Alvarez  de  Cahnd,  in 
hia  way  to  In<lia,  in  1500,  paved  the  way  for  exploring  the  continent  of 
South  America.  The  year  following,  its  eaiftem  shore  was  coasted  by 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  as  far  as  52"  S.  lat.,  but  he  was  compelled  by  the  cold 
and  tempestuous  weather  to  retire  to  Lisbon  without  making  any  impor- 
tant discovery.  In  1516,  the  entrance  of  the  great  river  La  Plata  woa 
£rst  discovered  by  Juan  Diaz  de  SoHh,  wIio  communicated  hi^i  own  name 
to  the  stream,  l-'earful  of  venturing  too  far  up  the  river  with  liis  little 
squadron  of  three  fihtps,  as  the  navigation  seemed  both  dangerona  and  dif- 
ficult, be  sailed  along  its  northern  shore  iu  liis  loug-boat^  and  discovering 
■ome  savages  on  the  beach,  who,  by  their  gestures  and  signs  seemed  to 
invite  him  on  shore,  he  imprudently  landed  with  a  few  men,  without  tak- 
ing proper  precautions  for  his  safety,  ivhereupon  ho  and  bis  followers  were 
immediately  killed  and  devoured  by  the  Indian^i,  within  sight  of  their  com- 
panions, who  remained  in  the  boat,  but  who  were  unable  to  render  tbem 
any  assistance.  Such  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  De  Solis,  the  first  discoverer 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  ought,  in  justice  to  his  memory,  to  have  re» 
tainetl  his  name ;  the  banks  of  the  river  whose  magnificent  eutnuice  he 
found,  neither  afl'ordcd  him  a  grave  nor  a  monument. 

The  Portuguese,  who  had  beard  of  the  immense  riches  of  Peru,  and 
were  now  in  possession  of  tlie  Urazilian  coast,  attempted  to  explore  this 
country  by  an  overland  march  from  Brazil.  The  attempt  proved  ansor* 
cassful  and  disastrous  ;  for  after  having  penetrated  into  Peru,  and  collerteil 
a  considerable  mass  of  the  precious  metals,  their  commander  Garcia  was 
massacred,  with  all  his  companions,  by  tlie  Indians,  after  they  had  reac}ie<l 
the  banks  of  tlie  Paraguay  on  their  return  to  Brazil.  This  misfortune  was 
succeeded  by  another.  A  party  of  Portuguese  who  had  been  sent  in  con- 
sequence of  the  first  intelligence  of  the  success  of  Garcia,  to  reinforce  him. 
and  fonn  a  settlement  on  the  Paraguay,  found  it  impossibe  to  proceed 
from  the  determined  opposition  of  tlic  natives,  and  after  losing  their  com- 
mander and  several  men,  they  retreated  towards  the  Parana,  iu  attempting 
to  rrosH  which  most  of  them  were  drowned. 

Cabot's  y.Jcpediiion,'\  No  further  attempt  was  made,  either  to  conqaer 
or  colonize  this  quarter  of  South  America,  till  1526,  when  Sebastian  Cabo%{ 
grand  pilot  of  Castile,  who  had  been  despatched  by  the  emperor  Charles 
to  sail  round  the  recently-discovered  Htraits  of  Nlogellan,  anchored  iu 
river  La  Plata,  llnm  called  the  Kio  de  Sulis,  near  the  islands  of  San  Gabri- 
el. Having  receive<l  flattering  accounts  of  the  riches  and  beauty  of  this 
country  from  some  Spaniards  who  had  served  under  De  SuUs,  he  immedi- 
ately abandoned  the  original  object  of  the  expedition,  and  determined  to 
proceed  up  the  river.  After  an  -unsuccessful  attempt  of  one  of  his  captains 
to  explore  the  river  Uraguay,  which  he  took  for  the  true  river  of  De  S«li% 
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he  proce«4le(l  up  t)io  Parana*  and  built  a  Binall  foi-t  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tlio 

I  Tercero,  or  Carcarana,  wliicb  he  garrisoned  with  60  soldiers,  aD<l  called 

Santa  Ks^nritu.  He  then  ascended  the  river  aa  liigh  as  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Paratruay  and  Parana.  Aa  the  latter  appeared  to  lea<l  in  a  di- 
rection towards  Brazil^  he  left  it,  and  proceeded  34  leases  np  the  former 
river,  where  tie  first  found  an  aorricultaral  tribe^  who  knew  how  to  defend, 
as  well  as  to  cultivate  their  lan<Ui.  Having  sometliing  to  fight  for,  they 
fought  so  well,  that,  after  having  25  of  his  men  ktUed,  and  three  taken 
prUoncTs,  he  could  advance  no  farther,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  his 
fort  at  the  month  of  the  Carcarana.  Having,  however,  obtained  some  gold 
and  silver  from  the  Indians  on  the  Parana,  in  exchange  for  some  European 
trifles,  and  believing  these  to  be  the  produce  of  the  conntry,  he  changed 
the  name  of  the  river  from  Rio  de  Solis,  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata^  or  '  Hiver 
of  Plate.'  Hut  he  was  wrong  in  giving  the  river  this  appellation,  for  the 
gold  and  silver  which  be  ob1aine<l  from  the  natives  was  not  the  produce  of 
the  country,  but  of  Pern,  into  which  tlie  Indians  of  ihiM  quarter  had  made 
a  plundering  excursion  in  the  reign  of  Huayna  Capac,  father  of  Atahualpa. 
These  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  were  immediately  sent  byCabot,  to  his  mas- 
ter the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  was  so  deligtited  with  this  anticipation  of 
future  wealth,  timt  he  onlered  a  great  armament  to  be  imme<liately  fitted 
out  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  country,  and  approved  of  Cabot's  con- 
duct in  deviating  from  his  original  instrnctions. 

Mentloza's  Ejrpniilion.']  Six  years,  however,  elapsed,  before  it  was 
ready  for  sea;  and  during  that  time,  the  fort  of  Santa  Espiritu  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  countrj'  entirely  evacuated   by  Cabot  and   his   Spanish 

'  companions,  after  they  had  remained  in  it  above  five  years.     The  arma- 

ment at  length  arrived  in  the  moutli  of  tlie  Plata,  under  the  command  of 

j  Meudoza,  who  having  amassed  great   wealth    at   the  sackai^'c  of  Rome, 

still  thirsted  for  more,  and  expected  to  obtain  treasures  equal  to  those 
of   Solomon,    in   this  quarter.     This   fleet  carried  out  72  horses,  2,.50U 

j  Spaniards,  and    150  Germans.      Mendoza's    first    care    was  to  select   a 

proper  place  for  a  settlement ;  and  hnving  fixed  upon  a  spot  on  the  aoath 
side  of  the  river,  hn  there  founded  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  2d  of 
February,  1535.     The  natives,  who  at  first  supplied  them  with  provisions, 

I  and  seemed  well  disposed  towards  them,  soon  evinced  a  detennined  hostili- 

ty to  the  setllers.  They  massacred  every  European  whom  they  fonnti 
straggling  in  the  coimtry,  and  even  attacked  the  city,  killed  30  Spaniards, 
and  burnt  the  houses.  Compelled  by  this  opposition,  and  the  ravages  of 
disease  and  famine,  which  had  shown  themselves  in  the  colony,  to  abandon 

'  the  new  settlement,  Mendoza   proceeded   up  the  river.     Having  reliuilt 

Cabot's  fort  of  Santa  Espiritu,  and  named  it  Bnena  Esperanza,  he  iles- 
patched  his  lieutenant  Ayolas  np  the  river,  wth  three  barks  well-armed; 

I  and  onlered  him,  if  he  did  not  return  within  four  months,  to  trauomit  an 
account  of  his  ofierations  and  diHCOveries.  Mendoza,  soon  after,  fell  dan- 
gerously ill ;  and  naming  Ayolas  his  successor  in  the  government,  embark- 
ed for  Spain,  but  died  on  his  royage,  after  having  expended  40,000  ducats 
in  the  expedition. 
At/oiits's  Gwernmeni,']  Ayolas  pushed  up  the  river,  and  treated  ami- 
cably with  all  the  natives  whom  he  met  with,  till  he  came  to  the  25th  de- 
gree of  S.  lat.,  where  the  Indians  declined  all  kind  of  intercourse  with  llie 
Spaniards,  whereujton  he  landed  his  troops  and  attackeil  the  natives,  who 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Here  Ayolas  built  a  small  fort,  which 
be  named  Assumption,  from  the  day  on  which  the  battle  was  fought^  being 
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the  15t1i  of  August,  1538.  Proceeding  farther  on  his  royage,  he  landed 
at  Puerto  de  Candelaria,  in  *2\"  5'  S.  lat. ;  wherej  being  assured  by  the 
Guaraiiics,  that  tliere  were  several  nations  to  the  westward  who  possessed 
a  great  deal  of  gold  an<)  silver,  he  resolved  to  go  in  quest  of  ihem ;  and, 
leavinf^  his  britranliues  under  the  command  of  Jrala,  with  onlers  to  wait 
four  iiionttiu  till  his  return,  he  [>enetrated  westward  to  the  Chimenioe  and 
Carcarisos  Indians,  saw  the  richness  of  their  country,  but  was  unable  to  re- 
duce them,  and  returned  back  to  Candelaria,  designing  to  return  with  a 
greater  force,  but,  on  his  attempting  to  form  a  settlement  among  the  Pays- 
goes  in  the  vicinity  of  Candelaria,  he  wa*t  surprised  and  slain  with  all  his 
followers. 

Irala's  Government.']  During  tbese  operationi  on  tbe  Upper  Paraguay, 
tbe  colonies  on  the  La  Plata,  were  suffering  at!  the  horrors  of  famine.  Tlieir 
injudicious  and  tyrannical  conduct  towards  the  nativen,  aronacd  their  indig- 
nation, and  the  Spaniards  were  expelled  from  tbe  fort  of  Buena  Esperaiiza. 
Three  vessels,  in  the  meantimey  arrived  from  Spain  with  reinforcements, 
under  Cabrera,  who  brought  out  a  commission  a])poiuting  Ayolas  governor 
aud  captain  general  of  tbe  Kio  de  la  Plata,  with  a  carte  blanche,  empower- 
ing the  settlers  to  elect  a  governor  in  case  of  the  death  of  Ayolas.  Irala 
was  accordingly  chosen  governor,  at  Assumption,  in  August,  1538.  At 
this  meeting,  it  was  resolved  to  abandon  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  concentrate 
all  their  strength  at  Assumption,  whicli  had  already  assumed  the  Remblanc« 
of  a  city.  But  of  3000  Europeans  who  had  entered  the  Plata,  acan'e- 
ly600  now  remained  to  compose  the  population  of  Assumption.  These, 
however,  were  soon  reinforced  with  400  Spaniards  under  Cabeza  de  Va- 
ca,  who  bad  been  sent  by  the  eiuperur  to  supersede  Irala.  Cal»eza  de 
Vaca's  measures  were  wise  and  prudent ;  and  by  firmness,  combined  with 
mildness  and  decision,  he  repressed  tbe  insolence  of  those  more  tierce  and 
savage  tribes,  who  were  always  committing  hostilities  iigainst  the  settlers. 
i*ariher  discoveries  were  now  prosecute<l  on  the  Paraguay.  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  advanced  towards  the  source  of  that  stream,  and  anchored  at  the 
mouth  of  the  marsh  of  Xarayes  in  17*  68'  S.  Pi'oceeding  westward,  he 
fell  in  with  several  tribes,  among  whom  he  found  a  great  deal  of  wrought 
gold  and  silver,  but  was  unable  to  discover  whence  they  got  it ;  but 
the  fatigues  which  the  Spaniards  endured  in  this  long  expedition,  cnm- 
bined  with  want  of  provisions,  and  their  usual  concomitant  sickness,  raised 
n  spirit  of  discontent  among  the  adventurers.  Their  discontent  was  in- 
creased by  tbe  humane  and  upright  conduct  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  towards  ibe 
Datives,  and  his  determined  firmness  in  resisting  the  avarice  and  tynumy  of 
liis  men,  who  now  became  the  partisans  of  ]rata,  and  determined  on  his 
removal.  He  was  accordingly  seized  on  the  ::^Glli  April,  1544,  and  sent 
prisoner  to  Spain,  loaded  with  a  multitude  of  grievous  accusations,  which 
were  never  proved.  According  to  the  usual  delay  of  justice  in  that  coun- 
try! Cabeza  de  Vaca  was  detained  about  eight  years  at  the  court  before  bia 
cause  was  tried ;  he  was  then  acquitted  of  all  the  charges  brougbt  against 
him,  but  he  was  neither  reinstated  in  his  goveniment,  nor  indemnified  for 
the  losses  which  he  had  sustained.  Irala,  who  had  now  resumed  the  go- 
Temment,  resolved  to  renew  the  attempt  in  which  two  of  his  predecessors 
had  failed ;  and  setting  otn  with  an  armament  of  7  brigantines,  200  can- 
non, 350  Spaniards,  and  2000  subjugated  Indians  from  Assumption,  he  ar- 
rived at  Puerto  de  los  Rcye^ ;  whence  striking  to  the  westward,  after  a 
long  and  painful  march  of  nearly  400  leagues,  they  readied  ttic  luuiks  of 
til©  Upper  PUcoioayo,  on  (be  frontiers  of  Peru,  the  governor  of  which  the 
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licentiato  G&sca,  who  Imd  Utoly  quashed  the  rebellion  of  the  Pizmroo, 
knowing  tliat  gold  vrm  the  boU^  ohject  of  Iral&'s  (oni^  march,  aent  him  as 
nracb  of  that  metal,  unknown  to  his  soldiern,  an  inducts}  him  to  retam. 
TliiB  expedition  ascertained  the  natnro  of  tlw  coontry  betveen  Peru  and 
Paraguay,  and  that  it  containeil  no  mines  of  gold  or  silrer,  a«  was  fondly 
expected  by  this  band  of  adventurers.  Irala  ww  confirmed  in  his  goveni- 
ment  in  1 54-7  ;  and  the  Indiana'  lands  were  <Uvid«d  among  the  conquerora, 
lander  tlie  title  of  encotniendas.  Assumption  was  made  a  bishopric  ;  and 
Buenos  Ayres  u-aa  rebuilt.  But  the  number  of  Indians  already  reduced  or 
converted,  was  too  small  to  supply  all  the  Spaniards  who  thought  proper 
to  claim  their  services,  and  detachments  were  sent  out  lo  discover  tlie  must 
proper  places  for  encnmiendnA,  and  to  enslave  the  natives.  With  this 
view,  Cividad  Heal  wa«  founded  in  the  province  of  Guayra,  where  40,000 
Indians  were  trained  to  habits  of  servitude ;  and  a  few  years  after,  Santa 
Cruas  (le  la  Sierra  was  estahlishetl  in  Los  Chiquitos,  where  (H>,000  Indianp 
were  reduced  to  the  same  Mnie.  Both  of  tt>ese  towns  are  now  abandoned* 
and  the  new  city  of  Santa  Crux  de  la  Sierra,  140  roiled  to  the  N.  of  the  old 
city,  hftH  been  founded.  Irala  died  iu  1567,  and  was  jincreeded  by  hia 
aon-in-law  Mendoza,  who  enjoyeil  the  government  scarcely  a  year  when  be 
died.  After  hia  death,  the  country  was  a  Rceiie  of  contention  ;  one  gover- 
Tior  refused  to  acknowleilge  another,  and  the  supreme  government  was 
frequently  usurped  by  a  rebellions  chief;  while  tbe  motber-c4rantry,  from 
hs  distance  and  weakness,  was  hardly  able  to  restrain  the  excesses  and  dis- 
putes of  the  ferocious  aeitlera.  Tbe  Indians  groaned  under  that  tyi-anny, 
and  were  fast  hastening  to  a  state  of  utter  annihilation^  had  not  tbe  perse- 
verance and  address  of  the  Jesuits,  supporte<l  by  the  court  of  Madrid,  in- 
terposed to  avert  the  evil,  and  prevent  Paragmy  from  being  reduced  to  the 
state  nf  an  uninhabited  desert. 

TjihcHtrs  of  the  Jetuiis.']  It  was  in  1J86  that  iheae  Jesuits  Brut  ap- 
peared in  this  country,  though  previously  they  hatl  been  many  yc&ri*  em- 
ployed in  propagating;  Chrif^tianity  in  Brazil.  Their  labours  were  for  a  tin>e 
merely  confined  to  the  conversion  of  natives,  without  attempting  to  form 
my  permanent  establishment.  They  viMte^l  many  of  the  Indian  town^and 
liamletB;  and,  following;  the  ivandenng  Guai'anies  through  their  wmkIs, 
and  into  the  recesses  of  their  mountains,  disposed  many  of  them  to  receive 
the  govpel,  in  such  a  dress  k»  thetie  feibeii*  wei«  pleaited  Kr  exhibit  it*  Their 
equipment  for  these  expeditions  was  strikingly  pietvresque  and  simple:  a 
breviary,  a  cross  fi  fpet  high,  which  served  the  itinerant  for  a  staff,  a  Bint 
ind  steel,  and  a  few  ennverts  with  axes,  to  cut  tlu^ough  tlic  woods,  and  io 
serve  as  gnides,  interpreters,  and  fellow-labourers.  They  had  weapons 
against  wild  t)eiutt9,  but  no  fire-arms ;  and  even  the  Indian  comfort  of  a 
liammock  was  thought  an  unnecessary  luxnry  for  tlie  missionary.  Tlie 
province  of  Guayra,  reaching  from  tbe  eastern  banks  of  tbe  Parana  to  tbe 
dien  undefined  borders  of  Brazil,  was  the  spot  first  chomm  by  this  frater- 
nity as  the  scene  of  their  labours.  Among  the  Indians  of  the  encomieiKiaa^ 
tbe  Jetmita  hoped  for  little  success,  as  tbe  conduct  of  their  oppressors  hud 
exasperated  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prove  an  inviticible  obstacle  in  tbe 
vay  of  convening  lliem  to  a  religion  from  the  profeseots  of  wbicb  tbey 
were  daily  aiul  constantly  emluring  tbe  most  flagrant  injustice  and  cruelty. 
The  Jesuitb  indeed  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  ladians  frum  the  pulpit  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  and  witli  such  zeal  as  made  every  white  man  iothe 
1.  i  s» 
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colony  their  enemy.     Tlicy  wx  tliemselvHi  earnestly  to  convert  tlie  inde- 
pendent nniiveH,  and  to  pallier  in  llieir  flock  finm  ihe  Ichb  frequented  fields 
of  the  inai-sh  aiu)  the  wikleniesa ;  but,  even  here,   the  pernicious  effecM  of 
the  hlave  syBiem  followed  ihem.     The  encomieudaa  were  in  ilieir  nature  a 
growing  evil ;  new  grants  of  tnhes  were  constantly  issuing  from  every  gt>- 
vemor,  a;*  the  Sjianish  ])opulmion   was  always  increasing,  and  that  of  the 
Indians  meltinc^awny,  while  a  regular  slave-trade,  of  the  true  African  stamp, 
was  prosecuted  in  those  remote  and  low  regions  which  enconiiendas  could 
not  reach,  with  all  itii  usual  hon-ors  of  war  and  kidnapping.    Against  these, 
in   l(i09,  Fatlier  Torrez,  the  provincial  of  the  Jesuit^n,  ohlained  n  roynl 
edict  from  Madrid,  expressly  forbidding  the  Spaniards  to  make  war  againat 
the  Indiana,  unless  in  self-defence,  and  declaring  thai  the  king  would  hare 
none  but  missionaries  employed  to  reduce  them.     Happy  would   it  hare 
been  for  Peru  and  Mexico,  if  such  sentiments  had  actuated  the  Spanish 
government  at  the  time  of  their  discovery.     To  furttier  these  benevolent 
objectH,    the  Jesuits   were  empowered    by  the  tiatue    in«itrument  to  col- 
lect their  converts   into   townships,  to  govern  tliem  independently  of  a 
town  or  fortress,  to  build  churches,  and,  above  all,  in  the  king's  name,  to 
resist  all  persons  who  might  attempt,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  to  sub- 
ject these  new  Christians  to  the  burden  of  personal  service.    They  were  only 
to  acknowledge  tlie  sovereignty  of  the  i^panish  monarch,  and  to  be  considered 
as  immediate  vassals.    This  power  was  afterwards  coutiriiLed  by  Philip  IIL 
and  his  successors  ;  and  such  was  the  xvai  and  labours  of  thb  Jeeuits,  that  in 
20  years  they  had  established  2\  reductions  upon  the  Paruiiiiund  Uroguay. 
The  greatest  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  were  the  stave-dealers,  w1k»  used  every 
scheme,  and  tried  every  means  to  thwart  tliem  in  their  benevolent  designs; 
BoroelimeB  assuming  the  gmb  of  volunteer  interpreters,  sometimi's  that  of 
Jesuits  themselves ;  and  when  the  natives  approached  them  as  friends,  they 
Bnr|)riscd  and  kidnapped  them.     AH  tlie  other  orders  of  the  clergy,  even 
the  bishops,  were  their  enemies  to  a  man ;  and  it  required  all  the  talent, 
and  all  the  influence  of  thi»  formidable  fraternity,  to  support  their  cauae  at 
Madrid,  against  the  united  voice  of  the  colonists  of  Paraguay.    Among  the 
Indians  themselves  they  encountered  great  oppo^iiion.    Tlie  buddea  change 
from  a  roving  to  a  settled  life  ;  from  the  alternations  of  hunting  and  repose, 
to  a  system  of  regular  daily  labour,  was  productive  at  tirst  of  a  great  mor- 
tality, and  of  still  greater  alarm  among  iheir  new  converts.     Many  grew 
weary  of  the  restraint«i  imposed  upon  them,  and  returned  to  their   woods, 
or  Secretly  practised  the  rites  of  their  former  heatheuistn  ;  others  suspect- 
ed the  missionaries  of  being  actuatetl  by  base  and  selti'^h  niotives,<~of  de- 
signing to  maive  slaves  of  them  in  a  new  and  ujore  eiluctual  way,  or,  by 
collecting  them  into  villages,  as  into  nets,  to  give  them  in  droves  to  tfae 

E slave-dealers ;  some  of  the  more  ambitious  Indians,  observing  and  emulat- 
ing the  power  which  these  fatliers  had  acquired  by  their  preaching,  set  up 
for  iheniK«lves  as  prophets  and  antichrists,  and  attempted  to  blend  their 
ancient  aaperetitions  with  the  new  religion/  One  circumstance,  how- 
& 
- 
•I 
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Thr(*  iiiBtiuicMi  nocurred  in  which  intllriduali  aniimrd  the  nnmp  of  ih*  Almigblv; 
and,  on  Ihvir  uwn  uuUiority,  thrratuird  theconirru  with  fire  Trotn  hrnvcn,  if  they  did 
not  quit  tb«lr  netr  f^uidet.  Oue  of  them  applied  the  doctrine  of  itit>  1  riiiily  to  hiuiM-lf 
mod  two  aaMKiatfft,  of  whom  he  tipuke  ua  bU  ■'munatiimii,  Hnd  cniifiutistntitiiJ  with  him. 
Somf  of  ttieaiiritnitconjurrni,  finding  thtfir  rnift  iu  duiker,  invented  npw  and  mon-  jii- 
Urtatinn  (vrvmnniRa,— «icrificM  ou  the  topn  of  moant&ins.  with  perpetunl  lir», — 
uTAcWs,  relics,  fnoala  votaries.  Olbrns  more  bold  uid  miigiuiiary,  had  rci'^iune  tu 
epeu  war ;  and  one  of  the  reductions  was  made  the  Bcene  of  a  toowatre,  and  oi'  the  mar- 
Ltyrdom  uJ'h  Jesuit. 
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erert  orcurred,  whi«'h,  though  it  nt  first  threatonpd  the*  total  min  of  the  reduc- 
tions, yet  ultimately  gare  a  still  gTt>atcr  conAistency  to  the  fabric,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cvcnttf  in  the  history  of  Urazil  and  Para- 
guay. The  province  of  Guayra,  which  the  Jesuits  had  made  the  scene  of 
these  opeintionu  In  buhalf  uf  the  nativeu,  lay  cr>ntiguoaH  to  the  Purtui;ue«e 
cidony  of  San  Paulo.  Properly  speakinE^,  howev^'r,  no  limit  was  estHhlish- 
ed  whatever  between  Paraf^iny  and  Brazil ;  bat  the  Jesuits  pushing  east- 
ward, and  the  Paalists  westward,  they  encountered  on  a  sort  of  dehatabtn 
ground,  to  which  either  party  mi^ht  prefer  n  claim.  The  inhahiiants  of 
the  captaincy  of  San  Paulu  were  a  mixed  breed  of  Portuguese  and  Tupi 
Indians,  or  Mestizoes,  but  were  at  that  time  called  Mamalucs.  Thi.s  race 
haf]  all  the  good  and  had  qualities  peculiar  to  back-settlers,  and  paid  no  more 
respect  to  the  laws  of  the  mother-couutr}',  than  the  pork-euters  and  Cou- 
reufH  lies  Boi«,  of  Upper  CanatU,  to  the  charters  granted  to  their  rivals  in 
trade  by  liis  Britannic  majesty.  Uniiappily  for  the  Jesuits  and  their  con- 
verts, tlie  Paulista  had  always  looked  upon  this  country  as  belonging  to 
Portugal,  and  moro  peculiarly  as  their  own  mining  and  slsring-gjound. 
The  numerous  bodies  of  liidian?^  whom  the  Jesuits  liad  collected  in  their  re- 
durtionn  were  rognriled  in  no  other  lij^ht  than  as  a  bontv  of  the  most  valanhle 
kind,  and  most  easy  acquisition,  llie  circumstance  also,  of  the  Guarani  In- 
dians beinff  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Tupi  race — from  which  the  PaulLsls 
were  maternally  descended — operated  as  an  additional  motive  for  the  lat- 
ter to  seize  and  enslave  llie  former.  This  devastating  system  commenced 
in  1630.  Against  these  the  Jesuits  had  no  defeuce  la  the  firm  instance, 
but  the  ineffectual  one  of  prayers  and  tears,  and  a  useless  appeal  to  the 
symbols  and  sanctions  of  th(;ir  religion.  In  nine  months'  space,  1,500 
'Cliristian  Indians  were  driven  for  sale  into  Brazil,  besides  a  far  greater 
number  who  were  butchered  for  attempting  to  rei^ist,  or  who  dropped  down 
dead  before  (heir  hrutQl  drivers.  Hopeless  of  protection^  the  Jesuits  tuni- 
grated  with  their  flocks  beyond  the  Parana,  chased  by  the  Paulistft,  and 
exposed  to  al)  the  evils  of  hasty  flight,  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  famine, 
and  pestilence,  'the  province  of  Guayra,  contaitiing  15  populous  reduc- 
tions, was  abandoned ;  and  in  two  years'  time,  it  was  conipulii'd  that  above 
60,000  converted  Indians  were  carried  off  into  slavery  by  the  Paulista. 
These  disasters  were  beheld  with  indifferencej  if  not  with  complacence,  by 
tlie  colonist!} ;  viewing  the  settlements  of  the  Jesuits  as  encroachments  on 
their  property,  they  rejected  their  earnest  and  repeated  entreaties  for  aid ; 
but  they  soon  felt  the  etfects  of  tbeir  imprudent  selfishness.  The  Paulists, 
disappointed  by  th^  removal  of  the  missions,  advanced  with  the  same  hos- 
tile spirit  towards  the  encomiendas,  wasting  the  lands,  and  carrying  off  the 
Indians ;  and  the  cities  of  Cividad  Heal  and  Villa  Real  were  razed  to  the 
ground.  A  deputation  of  Jesuits  was  now  despatched  to  Europe, 
who  advocated  the  cause  of  tlieir  American  brethren  with  such  a  wannth 
of  colouring  and  persevering  addr(>Ri,  rh  procured  fnr  llinm,  from  the  court 
of  Spain,  in  1639,  a  decree  to  embody  and  arm  their  Indian  udliereuls  in 
.the  European  manner.  'Diis  important  privilege  soon  restored  peace  and 
tility  to  the  reductions.  The  converts,  who  outnumbered  tbeir  per- 
)cutors,  being  on  a  level  with  them  in  arms,  and  led  on  by  Europeans, 
ion  learned  to  resist  them  ;  and  from  this  time  the  reductions  became  in- 
lependent  of  the  local  governments.  They  even  rendered  essential  assist- 
ice  to  the  Spanish  governors  in  cases  of  emergency ;  and  in  the  course  of 
long  and  furious  quarrel  between  the  governor  and  bishop  of  Parajguay, 
IP  Jesuits,  wlio  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former,  brought  a  sutticient 
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army  iuu»  the  fi«ld  to  counterbalance  the  wholi;  fon^^  of  t\)s  Spaniab 
looisLB,  who  wtjre  leagued  almost  to  a  man  iu  behalf  of  the  prelate.^ 

'  It  may  be  intercsling  hare  to  describe  tlw  plan  punued  by  tbv  JeeuiU  in  «viuig«U»* 
inn:  th«  South  AnuTU'tuitt  -. — Karh  irsuMishiuriit  or  n^du^^ioii,  wii»a  tin^^le  large  plaa- 
taiion,  riiUivAb>(l  hy  all  the  tnalr  convitrtA,  diviitri]  into  gangs  Roeordlnc  lo  iFrlr  age 
a.[ttl  Ntriiujftli,  imtlrr  th«'  Jesuit  rertur  of  thi*  pUtr*,  whti  iru«  uuilirtad  \y  ovenerni  takftn 
from  unoti|[  the  ludiaiis  llirnisflrm.     Wimu-u  ajul  ^irU  wert*  rniploywl  in  lighter  )»• 
boura,  wid  in  differvnl  uiaimriurturfs  auJlvd  to  thi-ir  wx.      The  clevirnt  luds  were 
broufht  tip  to  hundicruft  tntdcs,  furmany  of  whinh.  wb«re  imitation  tmlv  WMtreqalred* 
thi-  GuATHnit'A  hnd  a  natural  and  astouUhing  Hpliludc.     Tl»e  nninarrled  p^noiM  wen 
rr^ulaily  niii^tered  to  tbf  Jr  liibuur^  rvt-ry  murriiug  by  the  aouaJ  of  musical  liMtrumi^Dta. 
W  itb  iniirried  pentoilA,  anil   lho*e  rbilffrrn   who  wcr**  too  yoiine  to  br  Nep-imlrd   from 
their  part- iitii,  a  dilTereot  plan  was  puraucd  ;  rarh  fathnr  of^  a  fninUy,  (ti^li-iul  of  him  tagm 
mer  alluwaDce  of  food,  had  a  certain  portion  of  land,  which  he  tilled  on  bit  own  accuiuU 
on  lluMW  d&ya  when  the  order  did  not  rei|(iire  his  acrvic^^  ;  what  kittire  wius  allowed 
far  tbifl,  does  not  appear.     The  whale  ayxlem  wna  kind  and  iTitiul|;cnl ;  and  In  ordinary 
racrs,  the  prmlnr«  of  the&e  patrhen  of  cround  wan  stiHiriant   for  imuntenanee.     If  it 
faib-d,  tlu*  di'liciimcy  watt  t>uuulii4^>aJ  ;  ujid  an  allowance  of  coarH^  clolhiaf  \\*&>  onnu^Uy 
furnished  to  rach  family.      If  thf  Indian^  from  t»iv  vr  intirtqitT^  Iifcjun?  liifupihle  of 
labouring,  hla  fcround  waa  takpn  froin  him,  and  he  reoelTad  food  instead.      A  flppnrMs 
dwelling  wm  allottrd  to  viuh  fiuiiily, — a  s'mgXt  npartuient  of  day,  roofed  with  ahiuf  lea. 
A  reduction  usually  c«nCiilni>(l  hDO  or  llHHJ  of  thrnr  hnta,  rei^ularly  luraitgivd,  with  • 
square  in  the  Mmfrf,  where  Mtood  the  arhool,  th<>  work^hotiftr,  the  rertor'n  honae,  and 
thenhurch,  of  the  saniff  matarlali  aa  the  other  lmilc)in)>:a.     7%e  Bfrk  h^d  an  hnaptCal;, 
and    widowH   and    hrlpU'sx    perwuiK  mi  alnitt-hoiiM'.       Thu  clnliJren  worn  trained   Ua 
early  habitti  of  luilustry  unrl  obeilifuce  ;  ami  wtv  fully  irahiit-d  with  a  rovrreuce  for 
that  ftyttom  of  saint  and  imiige  worship,  which  their  prereptors  thouj;ht  fit  to  dignify 
with  the  luuae  uf  Cbristiaiiity.     Few  were  taught  tu  mad;  atill  fewer  were  mada  ac- 
c^uaintrd  with  the  Spanish  Uncrua|[« ;  and  in  uo  inrtance  did  tl>fy  itdmit  the  Indiana 
into  their  society,  or  Into  the  Christian  ministry.     Iu  th^  nuuiagfmeut  both  of  children 
aad  adtilta,  the  rod  and  the  la^  arw  ttald  to  huve  b<H*n  libenitlyriDployed.     Of  ihemaral 
and  rcUgioiiB  character  of  the  Indiiuit,  their  prctvptorH  have  drawn  a  nwat  Aattariag 
picture.     Broken  in  from  infancy  to  a  diwipline  the  mnat  minuUs  intiuiwtive,  and  In- 
TAMant,  of  which  there  is  any  re<Mird  in  hlKtory.  nmi  retnitv'd  fVnm  niimt  nf  the  lempf»- 
tloin  which  vinit  cjvitixed  or  uiwiTlllKed  man,  the  boys  auduirlBBeiwrated  fron  tonuey 
-with  monastic  care,  and  with  equal  citrc  coupled  tuKethi-r  in  m>vrriii|[e  when  lb  or  Id 
yearn  oli),  are  said  to  hare  retained  through  UlV  the  amiable  qiuititics  nf  rhildhnod  ;  but 
they  retained  tt<t  maluwia  aUo.     Veam  paa«ed  away,  (accordlo;  to  the  .leMiits )  with* 
ont  the  confrutiunaof  a  Gnarani  revejUing  any  crime  whlah  reqiUnHl  nK-tnlution  ;  but  «d 
feeble  were  their  minda,  and  no  MrrupulotiH  were  their  cantciemva,  that  the  imtit-n^t!  of 
the  spiritual  Kuide  wa<t  wearied  with  n  Imif  detail  of  tHflr^  ;  and  a  vinKh*  liuHan  occu- 
pied more  iiuia  iu  the  confesaioual  than  tialf  a  doaen  Kurapettua.     Thnlr  dlTetvioaa 
were  all  prewribed  by  their  spiritual  preceptors,  wiio  unhappily  forgot  that  amuaeanaat 
when  prcfti'Tibed  bcoomea  itself  a  task.     The  young  labourt-rs  were  taught  to  waava 
earlandi  for  tha  salntt,  to  ring  pmlms  to  danre  fi^ure-(iiuire<v  to  art  plays  taken  rram 
scripture,  and  tu  walk  to  church  in  nruocMioii,     Football   wak  the  only  faisim  which 
deserved  the  name;  and  even  tluM,  wlien  exercised  under  clerical  iuspt'Ctiun,  iraa  aoi 
likely  to  be  very  animated.     One  irreat  defect  of  thenystem  lay  In  the  constant  svstais 
of  pai^lagv  and  scduilon  under  which  they  were  kept.     This  plan,  at  lirst  undtNibtudlr 
neoeanry,  was  perpetuated  ;  and  tlic  Indians  were  Mcluded  from  uU  iitte^rcours*  witL 
the  Spaniards  or  Fortu£;ui-^,  on  thr  ground  of  contamination  from  bad  rxample  ;   but 
virtoe  which  oumut  be  irutited  to  the  open  air,  Is  feeble  virtue  ;  and  if  ihe  Indians  bad 
bapn  4Hlght  to  rospect  themielves,  and  to  take  care  of  their  own  spiritual  and  temporal 
interests,  ncdUicr  Uie  one  aor  the  othir  would  have  been  in  muoU  daufcr  frgm  a  net  of 
men  whom  they  never  loved,  and  whom  they  hud  no  occasion  tu  fear.     Equality  of  con- 
dition amoni^  tfinlr  convert*,  was  thf  prinrlpnl  aim  of  their  teochers;  and  if  an  Indiaa 
liad  been  permittLsl  to  trade  in  I'eru,  or  to  make  a  voyaga  W  Europe^  he  woiiH  ba«9 
be4>n  *in  much  richer  ami  wifter  than  the  ri»«t.  us  to  hiive  been  UcilndlipoJied  topaTioUBh 
deferenc«  to  hii  spiritual  guidr.      The  utmost  hotinurs  to  which  the  Jesuits  advanced 
their  sulijects,  rjunsiated  in  being  dretuied  in  laoed  bats  sml  silken  clothes,  takiin  froM 
the  common  Rtock  on  certain  holidayi,  and  in  being  nllowil  tn  play  for  a  few  hours  at 
beUifi;  tni-n  and  Spaiiiai'ds;   but  they  Wfie  n^ain  to  put  ufT  their  finrry,  and  go  barofooled 
like  the  rest  of  tti*>[r  t>Uow-pu|dlfi.     The  consequence  of  <iuch  a  M\-Mem  of  puplfaice. 
e4|uality,  and  seclusion,  were  these  :  having  found  the  Indian  le^s  than  a  rhiVdt  a  chlM 
they  ina4l4'  htm. — but  hr-*  wai  prevented  frum  ever  hei-oming  more,  and  the  imbecility  of 
hb  character  wut  plrndcd  as  au  excwie  fur  the  dendciicy  of  the  HyNtein  and  the  bnck- 
warducw  «d  the  insiruriurs  In  nol  favpaming  him  fariber.      Such  i«  an  outline  of  the 
Jesuits'  tyiteni  of  iiutructinf  tha  aoeiiUivated  tMiiK  of  South  Atnerica,     By  it  OHKb 
real  j^ood  was  done,  and  the  converted  Guaraui  was  rendered  a  much  wiser,  a  miKb 
belter,  and  a  much  happier  brine,  thjm  h\n  brother  4(avi4;i><( ;  but  much  more  real  beiU- 
ftt  woold  have  reaalioa^  had  tha ludiaui^  when  propeirly  Ui»tn«;ted,  btan  left  t«  ■«(  ~ 
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BeiidM  their  settlements  on  the  Parana  and  Uraguay,  tlie  Jesuiu  had 
Mtablished  rodnctious  amonj;  tbe  Chiquitoa  and  Mojos  ;  and  sereral  also 
of  the  Pampas  Indians  had  been  united  in  a  reduction  called  Conccpiiony  a 
little  to  the  S.£.  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Tlie  number  and  utreiigth  of  these  re- 
ductions awakonc<l  tlie  jealoasy  of  the  Spanish  colonists,  who  never  lored 
the  Jesuitjt,  and  who  were  exasperated  at  the  subduction  of  so  many  ladian 
tribes,  whom  they  asseried  to  be  their  property  by  right  of  conquest,  and 
to  have  be«n  divided  into  encomtendas.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  to 
mill  the  Jt'soitN  st  the  court  of  Madrid.  Tbey  were  loaded  with  accusa- 
tions and  aspersions  by  the  colonist^^  ami  were  solemnly  charged  with 
alienatiiifc  th?  Indians  from  the  crown  of  Spain.  Bat  many  of  these  impu- 
tations having  been  found  to  be  either  groundless  or  exaggerated,  they  were 
conHrroed  in  all  their  rights  and  privilege*  by  a  royal  decree  in  1745. 

JBrillsh  Expedition,!^  Nothing  further  of  importance  sufficient  to  merit 
attention  occurs  in  the  history  of  Huenos  AyT&<4,  until  1806,  when  a  Biitisb 
squadron  unexpectedly  appeared  in  tlto  mouth  of  the  Plata  River,  under 
tbe  command  of  8ir  Home  Popham,  with  a  body  of  Britisli  troops  od 
hofu-d  under  the  command  of  general  Beresford.  This  force  sailed  up  tbe 
river,  and  the  squadron  anchored  within  12  miles  of  Buenos  Ayres,  where 
the  troops  landed  with  little  opposition^  and  marched  immediately  to  the 
city,  which  surrendered  after  a  slight  reeislance.  The  smalluess  of  tbe 
capturing  force  was  however  soon  observed  by  die  Spaniards,  who  recov- 
ering froih  their  panic,  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  ttieir  invaders  by 
becuniing  assailants  in  their  turn,  the  British,  attacked  on  all  sides  by  over- 
whelming numbers,  were  necessitated  to  surrender  themsi'lves  prisoners  of 
war  on  the  16th  of  August,  after  having  possessed  the  place  about  six 
weeks.  la  the  meantime,  Sir  Home  Popham,  reinforced  with  some  addi- 
tional troops  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  seized  Maldonado,  after  having 
made  an  abortive  attempt  on  Monte  Video;  and  lieing  afterwards  still 
farther  reinforced  hy  a  body  of  troops  under  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  re- 
newed the  attempt  on  Monte  Video,  which  was  attacked  and  taken  by 
storm  on  the  Sii  February,  1807.  Here  the  British  iroopa  waited  till  they 
sliould  be  enabled,  by  additional  reinforcements,  to  re-commence  opera- 
tions against  Buenos  Ayres.  These  having  at  length  arrived  under  general 
Wliitelocke,  and  a  farther  reinforcement  having  been  received  under  general 
Crawford,  the  troops,  BOOO  strong,  re-advanced  to  the  attack  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Their  plan  of  attack  was  to  force  their  way  into  the  town  ;  the 
inliahitants,  however,  had  made  every  necessary  preparation  for  a  vigorous 
defence  ;  the  streets  were  intersected  with  deep  ditches,  secured  by  caunoo. 
-^-the  houses  were  completely  barricadoed,— and  the  windows  and  house- 
tops were  thickly  planted  wtth  arme<l  men.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the 
British  tioops  entered  tbe  place,  than  tliey  were  assailed  on  every  quarter 
by  a  superior  and  commandiug  fire  of  grape-shot  and  musquetry,  under 
which  they  perished  in  great  numbers,  without  occasioning  any  correa- 
ponding  loss  to  the  enemy.  The  whole  male  population  of  the  city,  waa 
in  fact  actively  employed  in  its  defence.  In  tliis  situation,  nothing  but 
«bvioua  insanity  could  prompt  them  to  persist  in  tbe  attack,  after  having 
lost  nearly  one-third  of  their  whole  force,  besides  a  number  of  prisoners 
who  were  la  the  power  of  an  exasperated  populace.     An  armistice  was 

tbemselim,,  nnd  been  £praduAlly  introduced  into  the  society  and  commerce  of  nelghbour- 
luA  KuroiH-iuifk  Loa^  rre  this,  tbey  mi^hL  have  ranked  among  civilized  nations,  and 
have  bt-ori  in  thrir  turn  the  in-<itruni(fnin  of  diipensing  vplrituftl  and  temporal  ble-sainga 
among  their  kindred  tribes  gf  tiouth  America. 
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tberefore  Bf^ieed  to  uext  day,  which  issued  iu  a  couventiont  by  which  it 
was  mit^ged  that  thu  British  should  evacuate  the  Uio  de  la  Plata,  in 
two  tnonthti,  and  that  all  the  prisoners  taken  on  both  sides  should  be 
restored. 

Mevoiulion.']  The  resentment  of  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayrea  was,  bonr- 
ever,  soon  directed  towards  anotliur  object.  Spuiii  huv'iiif<f  been  uver^run, 
in  1808,  by  the  armies  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  the  colonists  were  alarmed 
Bt  the  prospect  of  being  brought  under  the  same  yoke  a.s  the  mother-coua- 
try.  But  having  at  the  same  time  suffered  most  g;nev4)aNly  under  tbo 
equally  iinpnUtic  and  nnjunt  reHtrictions  im]>nsed  on  tFiRir  trade,  they  do- 
teriniued  tu  iiupruve  the  opportunity  afl'urded  by  the  inability  uf  the  mother- 
country  to  enforce  her  authority,  and  to  assert  their  independence.  In  the 
city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  a  revolution  was  effected  without  a  struggle;  the 
viceroy  was  deposed  and  sent  home  to  Spuiu,  and  a  piovisionury  ^oveni- 
ment  was  appointed.  But  in  the  other  parts  of  the  viceroyalty,  a  formid- 
able opposition  was  begun.  Monte  Video  recognised  the  regency  of  Cadiz ; 
and  at  Cordova,  in  ttie  interior,  a  counter-revolution  was  begun,  headed  by 
Liniers,  and  some  of  the  principal  personages  of  the  place.  To  dispel 
tltis  rising  cIoud»  a  force  was  promptly  raised,  and  despatched  by  the  pro- 
visional government,  at  the  approiu^h  of  which,  [Jnient  with  his  associates 
fled  towards  I'eru^  across  the  plains  of  Tucuuian,  where  he  was  overtaken 
and  barbarously  naurtlered,  with  three  of  his  principal  coadjutors.  The 
opposition  of  Monte  Video  was  more  powerful  and  of  longer  duration.  It 
was  lieaded  by  Elio,  who  had  been  hunt  out  as  viceroy  of  the  province ; 
and  wlio  finding  that  the  provisinnul  junta  determined  not  to  submit  to  his 
authority,  declaied  war  against  them.  An  armistice  was  at  length  cun- 
clnded,  in  1811.  In  1812,  however,  hostilities  were  re-cummenced,  and 
the  tiotilla  of  tlie  Monte  Videans  being  completely  defeated  and  captured 
by  admiral  Brown,  Monte  Video  was  again  besieginl  both  by  land  and 
water,  and  cx>rapeUed  ti>  surrender  to  the  revolutionists  upon  capitulation  ; 
but  the  gan'ison  was  nut  permitted  to  return  to  Spain,  un  the  giound  that 
the  royalLsti  had  repeatedly  violated  terms  of  capitulation  with  the  troops 
of  the  junta.  The  independents  acted  with  considerable  vigour ;  a  for4*e 
was  gradually  collected  and  tmined  to  active  service,  both  for  the  purposea 
of  defence,  and  of  assisting  tlieir  Chilesian  neighbours,  who  had  embarked 
in  the  same  cause  with  theuiBulves.  Two  armies  successively  sent  by  the 
viceroy  of  Lima  to  reduce  the  independents  of  Chili,  were  totally  defeated 
by  the  troops  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  forces  of  the  Chilese  pathotS)  in 
Apnl  ISlti. 

!  The  Spaniards  have  made  several  attempts  since  to  reduce  the  patriots 

I  of  Baenos  Ayres,  but  with  no  better  success.     In  July  1821,  a  great  battle 

was  fought  between  the  parties,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  totally  de- 
feated, with  the  loss  of  Ramirez  their  general,  who  was  ttlain,  and  his  head 
sent  to  Rodriguez  the  supreme  director  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Disconitittire 
and  disgrace  latterly  attended  the  Spaniards  generally  throughout  all  the 
provinces  ;  and  the  cjiuse  of  independence  has  ultimately  triumphed  here 
as  elsewhere  throughout  the  regenerated  continent  of  South  America.  Tlie 
tranquillity,  however,  of  the  United  Provinces  has  been  much  distarbed  by 
disputes  witl>  the  Monle  Videans,  Paraguay,  and  Brazil,  which  were  at  last 
settled  by  treaty  of  27th  August,  1828. 
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CHAP.  JI.-PHYSICAL  FliATUHES. 


General  Aspect.^  Tbia  country  resembles  an  extenatre  ampliitlieatre, 
bounded  laterally  by  the  Andc^i  and  the  Bra/ilian  raoutitaiiis*  and  on  the 
N.  by  a  tract  of  uiounUiiiiHi  dt^iioiuiiiated  lhoH»  of  ChUjukos^  whicli  ntiming 
N-W.  from  tlie  Ande»  of  La  Pa/  and  Pututti,  and  crosniiig  tbe  Parana,  are 
connected  witb  tbc  Briizilian  clmin, — leavinj;  towarcU  tbe  S.E.  tbe  immense 
opening  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  like  a  wi<le  and  magnificent  portal,  propor- 
tioned to  tbe  grandeur,  impoitance,  and  extent  of  the  region  to  which  it 
gires  access.  Within  these  limits — some  scattered  and  intermediate  ridges 
excepted — the  country  in  extremely  level,  the  IuIIb  geuerally  not  exceeding 
54-0  feet  of  elevation  above  their  bases  ;  and  the  whole  bein^  a  vast  cx- 
tende<l  plain,  covered  with  lakes  and  innunierablo  rivern,  many  of  which, 
though  unequal  to  ftome  of  the  largest  in  Europe,  flow  unregarded  and 
nameless,  and  are  viewed  merely  an  tributary  Blrcanis.  Few  of  tliem,  Iiow- 
ever,  reach  the  sea,  being  eitlier  loat  in  the  lakes,  or  stopped  iu  the  level 
plains,  where  they  are  soon  absorbed  or  insensibly  evaporated. 

UivERS.]  We  have  already  described  the  Paraguay  and  Parana  in 
our  introductory  article  on  South  America  in  general. 

The  IgtiazuJ]  The  I^azu,  which  flows  gently  through  forests  of  gi- 
ganiic  trees,  preserving  in  \Xa  course  a  uniform  breadth  of  a  mile,  run8  S. 
for  about  three  miles  before  it  reaches  its  great  fall,«^ilij  contracted  width 
being  2,B9'2  feet,  ltd  depth  from  12  to  20  feet,  and  tt»  banks  a  little  elevated. 
As  it  approaches  the  descent — which  is  in  a  deep  bend  of  the  river,  not 
far  above  its  junction  with  the  Parana — several  auioll  itilandH,  and  many 
reefs  and  detached  rocks  on  the  left  side,  confine  iu  cbantiel  and  turn  it 
a  little  to  the  W.  Not  for  below  these,  the  waters  of  tlie  middle  channel 
begin  to  descend.  The  shallower  branch  runs  along  the  ea-^tem  bank 
amidst  reefs  and  rucks,  falling  sometimes  in  cataracts,  sometimes  in  sheets, 
till  being  confined  on  that  bide  by  the  shore,  it  makes  its  last  descent  from 
a  small  projection  1,680  feet  from  the  point  where  it  began;  the  waters 
fall  first  upon  a  shelf  of  rock,  jutting  about  20  feet  out,  and  then  precipi- 
tate themselves  into  the  great  basin,  which  is  16B  feet  below  the  upper 
level.  The  western  branch  seems  to  rest  after  its  broken  course  in  a  large 
hay  formed  by  the  projecting  point  of  an  island,  and  thfn  pours  itself  by  a 
double  cataract  into  the  great  basin.  The  breadth  of  this  western  branch 
is  19S  feet;  and  from  tbe  point  where  the  descent  begins  on  this  aide,  to 
its  last  fall,  is  3,9:Jlj  feet.  On  the  fall,  the  water  rises  during  the  floods, 
5  feet,  and  below  it,  25  faet.  The  breadth  of  the  clionnel  opposite  the 
island  is  240  feet,  and  390  feet  a  league  below  the  fall ;  to  which  distance 
the  waters  still  continue  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation.  Enormous  trunks 
of  trees  are  seen  floating  down,  whirled  to  tbe  edge  of  the  basin,  or  en- 
tangled among  the  reefs  and  broken  rocks,  or  caught  by  the  numerous 
islets  which  lie  amidst  this  stream ;  and  some  in  the  very  fall  itself,  divid- 
ing and  subdividing  its  waters  into  an  infinity  of  channels.  From  this 
basin,  the  collected  stream  flows  with  irresiitible  violence  through  rocks 
irova  80  to  100  feet  high,  of  bard  stone,  in  some  places  brown,  in  others  of 
«  deep  red  colour  inclinin^^  to  purple.  No  fish,  it  is  said,  can  endure  this 
dreadful  ptucL*.  A  thick  vapour  rises  60  feet  in  height  in  a  clear  day,  120 
feet  at  mominc^,  whtni  the  sky  is  overcast;  this  cloud  is  visible  from  the 
Parana,  and  tite  aoumi  of  the  fall  is  distinctly  heard  there, — a  distance  of 

miles  ia  s  direct  line.     Tiie  exact  situation  of  these  fulls  is  in  S*  lat. 
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25«  42'  20",  long.  3'  47'  50"  E.  of  Buenoa  Ayroa.     From  its  source  to  its' 
junaion  with  the  Ignazu — a  course  of  more  than  1  ItiO  miles  io  direct  dis- 
tance— the  Pamna  in  a  Brazilian  river, — the  reniainder  of  its  course  ia 
within  the  Spanish  boundaries. 

The  Uraguat/,']  TIjc  Uraguay  has  its  rise  in  the  Brazilian  niountsina 
in  the  province  of  Rio  Gratiiie ;  and  in  compofled  of  two  main  streanis,  the 
one  rising  in  28"  S-  lat,  an<l  50*"  W.  long.,  and  the  other  in  26*  S-  Iat.'and 
51*  W.  long.  Its  course  is  first  to  the  W. ;  and  it  receires  so  many  largo 
torrents  from  the  mountains,  that  at  25  leagues  from  Jl*  source,  it  is  already 
B  large  stream.  Tlie  great  decliviiy  of  its  descent,  and  the  quick  aceamn- 
lation  of  the  mountnin-ntrcamn,  give  it  an  extremely  rapid  course;  aadt 
when,  at  690  miles  from  Its  discharge  into  the  Plata,  it  hu  emerged  from 
the  mountains,  its  bed  in  the  plains  is  so  wide,  that  a  ten-oared  boat  re- 
quires half  an  hour  to  cross  it,  though  the  current  is  there  by  no  means 
Ktroug.  After  leaving  tlie  hilly  country,  it  waters  a  bare  and  desert  region, 
when  turning  to  t}ie  S.  and  continually  nu'civing  in  iu  progress  frefih  ac- 
cesisions  of  water  from  the  Brazilian  mooutaios,  it  terminates  in  the  Phua, 
in  S.  lat.  34-*,  after  passing  through  a  country  eminently  fenileand  roraan* 
tic.  This  ;!!tream  is  lunader  than  it>i  two  rivals,  the  Para^i^uay  and  the 
Parana,  and  is  a  rocky  and  turbulent  rivt^-r.  It  is  alwa^i*  narigable  for  200 
milos  up  ;  beyond  that,  from  iho  great  number  of  rapids  and  cataracts,  it 
I'  is  unnavigable  for  large  vessels,  and  can  only  be  ascended  in  canoes.  Bat 

f  bottomed  boats,  and  such  other  craft  as  are  suited  for  river  navigation. 

From  Its  junction  with  tfie  Pepiiri^  the  Uraguay  is  a  Spanish- American  river, 
a  direct  dit^tance  of  560  Btitioh  miles  up  from  the  mouth  ;  tlie  remainder  of 
its  course,  amounting  to  260  miles  more  in  direct  distance,  belongs  to  the 
Brazilian  territory'. 

The  PUcomaifoJ^  The  sources  of  the  Pilcomayo  are  found  in  tlie  east- 
ern declivity  of  tlie  Peruvian  Andes.  Ttte  main  stream  is  composed  of 
the  Cachimayo,  which  rises  in  the  district  of  Amparaes;  and  after  passing 
the  town  of  that  name,  intersecting  Potnai,  and  running  for  a  considerable 
distance  N.W.  parallel  with  the  upper  Madeira — there  called  the  river  of 
Cochabamba,  and  from  which  it  is  only  parted  by  an  intervening  ndge^ 
it  receives  the  PUcomatfo  in  the  district  of  Santa  Crnsi  de  la  Sierra,  the 
FaspatfOy  the  Cotagat/fa^  and  the  San  Juan,  which  hurt  is  the  most  dis- 
tant source  of  this  stream,  being  1000  miles  removed  from  its  entrance 
into  the  Paraguay*  It  is  the  most  important  river  wfiich  joins  it  from  the 
W.  forming  a  water-commmiicalion  of  nearly  900  miles  with  the  Boliviaa 
province  of  Los  Charcas,  and  the  mines  of  Potosi.  With  the  exception  of 
several  rapids  the  Pilcomayo  is  navigable  almost  to  its  source,  and  these 
rapids  are  easily  passed  ;  but  the  navigation  is  liable  to  1>e  interrupted  from 
dry  seasons,  and  in  some  places  the  river  is  too  shallow  for  small  craft.  In 
1740,  the  wat«ri  of  the  Cocbiinayo  failed  to  snch  a  degree,  that  tlie  work- 
^m  ing  of  the  mines  of  Potosi  was  suspended,  and  the  comitry  suftWed  severely. 

H  ^hen  the  Pilcomayo  leaves  the  mountains  and  enters  on  the  plains,  it  be- 

H  gins  to  swiu-m  with  alligator!,  which  aro  here  very  ferocious. 

H  Tftc  Rio  I'cnrict/o.']      The  Rio   Vermeyo,  or  *  Vermillion   river,'  falls 

^ft  into  the  Paraguay  from  the  N.W.,  a  httle  almve  its  confluence  with  the 

^1  Parana.     It  is  composed  of  the  three  streams  of  the  i^io   'iarija^  the  Rm 

^1  Grande  dc  Jitjui/,  and  the  YavilaquiacOj  its  whole  course  being  700  British 

^R  miles,  exclusive  of  windings.     Its  current  is  gentle  ;  and  the  ascent  by 

^B         regular  southern  breezes  that  blow  every  morning,  is  nearly  as  easy  as  the 
^^^^  descent.     This  river  was  navigaKnl  for  the  tirst  time  in    1790  by  Dun 
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Francisco  Coruyo,  a  nntire  of  Salia,  His  dpsij^  was  to  nscprtmn  wlietlier 
it  was  navigable  from  t!i«  province  of  Tacuman  to  ii*i  influx  into  the  Pam- 
gnay.  He  coninienced  his  expetlilion  on  the  27lh  June,  1790,  from  a 
BOiall  bay  al  its  couflu<.'DCG  witli  the  Ceuta,  embarking  on  lioard  a  kind  of 
xcbeck  with  a  crew  of  26  baiuln,  partly  soldiers  and  partly  M>an)t^ii,  and 
was  followed  by  two  canoes.  After  a  navigation  of  44^  days  be  rracbcd 
the  spot  whiTC  it  enters  the  Paraguay,  24  leagiiea  N.  of  Corientesj  hftving 
sailed  382  leaguefi  without  encounlenng  the  smallest  ob«tacle.  When  a 
more  perfect  practical  knowledge  of  the  navigation  of  this  river  flhalt  bo 
obtained,  nearly  one  half  the  time  Rpent  in  this  first  attempt  wilt  be  saved  ; 
and  even  in  the  meantime,,  this  discovery  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  Paraguay  with  the  provinces  of  Tucuman  and  Peni, 
the  prodnctions  of  whioti  have  hitherto  been  earned  on  llie  backs  of  mules 
at  a  great  waste  of  lime,  expense,  and  animal  life. 

The  Hio  Salado  falls  into  the  Rio  Parana,  from  the  N.W.  in  S.  bt  31* 
40'  '29',  after  a  comparative  counie  of  700  British  miies.  Its  course  is  so 
rapid  as  to  render  its  navigation  dangeruun.  Tlie  J^io  Carccirana^  after  a 
coarse  of  280  miles  from  tlio  N.W.,  enters  the  Parana  in  S.  lat.  33\ 

The  liio  de  la  Plain.']  After  the  junction  of  the  Pnraguay  and  the 
Parana^  the  united  stream  is  denominated  the  PuTana  ;  and  after  the 
junction  of  the  Uragitaif^  it  receives  the  name  of  the  Rio  de  h  Plata,  or 
*  River  of  silver.'  Tliis  lfl*t  appellation  was  given  to  it  from  Cabot,  its 
discoverer,  after  having  defeated  a  considerable  number  of  Indians  on  its 
banks,  and  ohiained  in  consequence  a  conniderable  booty  of  the  prerions 
metals.  The  term  was  also  applied  by  him  to  the  whole  course  of  the 
Paraguay  from  its  bead  to  its  mouth,  while  the  Parana  and  Uraguay  were 
considered  as  mere  tributaries.  But  later  and  more  correct  obsenation 
has  corrected  tliis  error ;  and  the  term  is  now  restricted  to  the  gulf,  or 
opening,  extending  from  the  confluence  of  the  Parana  and  Uraguay  to 
capes  St  Mary  and  Antonia,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  entrance  of  the 
gulf,  or  opening,  where  the  water  still  retains  it«t  freshness,  and  the  tide  is 
very  imperceptibly  felt.  From  Corientes,  where  the  Parana  strictly  speak- 
ing receives  the  Paniguay,  to  the  mouth,  at  Monte  Video,  is  7U0  miles 
direct  distance,  and  to  Cape  St  Mary,  770  miles.  The  river  is  navigable 
as  far  as  the  city  of  Assumption,  on  the  Paraguay,  (nearly  1000  milea  by 
the  course  of  the  stream  from  Cape  St  Marjs  and  1200  miles  including 
the  windings),  for  large  loaded  boats,  and  even  ships  from  Cadiji  have 
sometimes  ascended  as  high.  Tlie  comparative  course  of  this  noble  stream, 
from  the  remotest  source  of  the  Parana,  is  at  least  2,100  British  miles  to 
Monte  Video,  and  2,170  miles  to  Cape  St  Marj*.  Between  this  cape  and 
that  of  Antonia,  the  estuar)'  of  the  La  Plata  is  1^0  miles  broad, — a 
breadth  unrivalled  hut  by  that  of  the  Maranon,  which  latter,  however,  is 
atudded  by  ttdamls  and  intricate  channels,  while  the  opening  of  the  La 
FUta  is  almost  one  uninterrupted  sheet  of  fresh  water,  though  much  shal- 
lower than  the  mouths  of  the  Maranon.  Between  Monte  Video  and  Panta 
de  Pitidra — which  some  consider  its  proper  limits — the  river  is  80  miles 
broad  ;  and  at  Bufnon  Ayres,  more  than  200  miles  up  the  river,  it  is  still 
SO  miles  broad,  with  low  banks,  so  that  the  eye  cannot  reach  from  one 
side  to  tlie  oilier.  The  depth  of  the  channel  up  to  Buenos  Ayres,  is  gene- 
rally from  18  to  20  fathoms;  bat  it  is  very  ditficult  to  he  traced,  as  the 
river  is  full  of  shoals,  islets,  and  rocks,  so  that  ships  are  obliged  to  keep 
contitaDt  soundings  all  the  way,  and  come  to  anchor  every  night,  snd 
none  but  a  pilot,  who  from  long  experieocve  is  perfectly  acquainted  with 
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-the  liae  of  channel,  is  qimllfiPfi  for  conJuctinf^  rsMeld  up  the  river.  Hie 
nartgatiou  is  &Uo  ruiulertid  more  dangerous  by  the  impetuouB  torrents  of 
.vrind  which  sweep  at  iuterralu  over  iho  vast  i'ampaa  or  plaius — lience 
f:alled  Pamperos — which  come  down  the  opening  of  the  La  Plata,  with 
irresistibEe  and  inconceivable  fary.  But  the  danj^^ov  dof^n  not  end  ber«. 
There  in  no  port  on  the  coast  of  ihc  river,  where  ships  of  any  burdi^n  caa 
enter,  nearer  Uian  7  leagues  fiom  Buenos  Ayre-s,  in  tlie  port  of  Barragan; 
fnid  tlie  anuliorage-grouud,  opposite  the  city,  tu  8  leagues  froin  tlie  abora. 
All  the  goods  must  consequently  bo  landed  in  lighters,  which  enter  a  snmll 
creek  at  the  uiouth  of  the  Uio  Cbuelo,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
the  town,  to  wbidi  they  are  conveyed  in  cartA ;  and  th«  veaaeU  geueratly 
^U  down  to  Uarragan  bay,  to  r<eBt  and  wait  for  their  cargoes.  To  remedy 
thene  evili,  the  court  of  Spain  ordered  a  sottleaient  to  be  made  at  Mont* 
Video,  in  1726»  where  nature  haa  formed  one  of  the  titwtit  liarbuurs  iu  tha 
world.  Here  the  merchandise  imported  from  Europe  to  Bueuoa  Ayres  is 
nueihipped  and  carrittd  m  lighters  up  the  river. 

The  otlicr  rivera  of  tbiij  country  are  not  uf  importance  eufficiefflt  to  merit 
a  description,  most  of  tliem  being  loHt  in  amall  aalt  lakea,  or  era|>orated  in 
the  level  plains  by  the  Mular  rays,  or  absorbed  in  the  sands.  Of  this  de- 
acriptioQ  is  the  livcr  of  Tucuman,  or  *S'/  Jago  de  2^*ierOf  which,  after  a 
comparative  course  of  350  British  miles  to  the  S.E.  through  the  Pampas, 
is  lost  iu  tiie  salt  lakes  of  Porongos.  The  rivers  which  rise  in  the  N.W. 
parts  generally  run  to  the  N.  and  N.K.,  and  form  the  prodigious  streama  of 
the  Bent  and  Madeira^  tributaries  of  Um  Maranoji. 

Lakks.]  The  lakes  iu  this  country  arc  of  a  quite  difiercnt  dpscription 
front  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  already  described  in  our  account  of  Bolivia,  which 
\r  forn^ed  by  the  collected  waters  of  the  mountainous  region  that  euibuHUWa 
it,  while  these,  on  the  contrary,  are  situated  iu  tlie  cKtensire  flat«  with 
svhich  tills  country  abounds.  The  uniform  levetoess  of  this  trau't  is  so 
great,  that,  it  has  been  calculated  by  barometrical  observatioD,  that  the 
great  river  Paraguay,  in  its  progress  to  the  south,  does  not  &dl  above  cue 
foot  in  perpendicular  lieight,  between  the  parallels  of  Id'  and  22'  S.  lat. 
or  280  miles  direct  distance,  but  much  moro  by  the  coursR  of  the  streaoi. 
Even  when  the  winds  from  tlie  S.E.  occasioti  the  rivers  of  Buenos  Ayre« 
\9  rise  seven  feet  above  their  usual  bvel,  this  rise  is  observed  in  the 
Faraua,  at  the  distance  uf  60  leagues.  Ln  conseijuence  of  this  flatness  of 
the  soil,  tlie  rains  which  fall  on  the  Andes  are  stopped  wlicre  they  desceiid 
lAlo  the  plains,  fuid  are  insensibly  evaporated ;  so  that  a  number  of  rivulets 
which,  if  collected  on  a  different  configuration  of  surface,  would  form  » 
iarge  stream,  are  thus  stopped  and  aouihihitud.  This  physical  defect  c«u- 
oot  be  supplied  by  any  artificial  meaus  ;  for  the  same  cause  which  prevfntv 
the  superlluous  moisture  from  finding  its  way  to  the  sea,  would  equally 
prevent  its  conveyance  by  canals.  !u  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  towns 
aitoated  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  it  is  always  found  necessary  to  use  a  pumpi 
in  order  to  raise  the  water  to  the  level  of  the  town.  This  very  circuui- 
jti^nce,  which  produces  tliu  effects  above  described,  is  equally  favourable 
to  the  formation  uf  lakes.  As  the  superfiuouii  waters  caused  by  the  peri- 
odical ratnfi,  have  no  outlet,  from  the  defect  of  descent,  and  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  soil,  they  are  necessarily  collected  iu  the  flat  parts  uf  th« 
country,  where  they  !>pread  to  a  great  extent,  covering  an  imqienae  spacer 
but  of  no  great  depth  any  where. 

Lake  qf'  Xaroj/cs.~\  Most  of  the  lakes  are  of  this  description  ;  sad 
%VHong  the^  ia  the  celebrated  lake  of  Xarayesy  which  is  uoUiing  elao  tbaa 
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th«  saperflnoire  ^initen  of  the  Pariw^ay,  when  swMIed  hy  the  trbpioal  rains, 
sprootl  over  an  inimpn^e  flnt.  and  partly  evaporatod,  and  partly  carri(^<l  off 
by  iho  river  when  it  begins  to  retii*e  within  it*  banks.  This  mitrNh  w»b 
formerly  BUp{>o9ed  to  be  it»  !sourc(> ;  ami  many  fables  were  circulate<l  con- 
ej&mmg  it,  as  having  a  beaatifnl  island  in  its  centre ;  which,  from  the  sala- 
brity  of  its  iHmosphere,  it«  perennial  rerdtire,  and  exuberant  fertility,  was 
callt'd  '  the  Island  of  Paradise,*  and  was  said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Ore- 
jones,  a  Pemrian  tribe,  which  had  taken  refuge  here  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest.  The  number  of  crocodiles  in  thifi  mar^th  ig  immense  ;  and  in  the 
▼icinity  are  found  ti^*nr,  leopards,  fitaii^,  and  monkeys  of  various  kinds  ;  the 
country  also  swarms  with  ants,  mnsquitoes,  and  inmiinerable  noxious  in> 
sects.  During  the  inundation,  the  Portuguese  (from  their  settlements  on 
the  Cuyaba)  cross  it  in  canoes  and  stnall  barks.  When  the  inundation  has 
ceased,  the  whole  plain  is  completely  dry,  and  covered  with  weeds  and 
other  plants.  Of  tlte  same  kind  are  the  IfikcB  of  Agitasacatif  in  S.  lat.  25", 
and  Numbuctty  in  27*  S.  lat^  and  in  general  all  those  to  the  E.  of  tlie 
Para^ay.  I 

Lake  of  Jheri,J  Tho  lake  of  Iberi,  or  Caracnres,  lies  between  the 
Uragnay  and  the  Parana.  For  30  leases,  the  northern  boundary  of  this 
lake  runs  parallel  with  the  former  river,  and  extends  as  far  to  the  south. 
From^its  8.  extremity  the  river  Mirinay  runs  into  the  Uragiiay;  and  from 
it«  W.  and  S.W.  sides,  three  other  large  streams  isHue,  namely,  the  S^nia 
LMcioy  Corierttes,  and  Batii&y  ami  fall  into  the  Parana.  None  of  theife 
streatm  are  fonlable.  Its  greatest  breaclth  is  44y  miles.  iTiis  lake  neither 
receives  rivers,  brooks,  nor  springs,  but  is  entirely  nourished  by  the  simple 
filtration  of  the  waters  of  the  Parana, — a  phenomenon  of  which  there  A 
not  anothek*  known  instance  in  the  world.  Tliis  filtration  alone  supplieA 
not  only  the  four  great  rivers  issuing  from  it,  bat  also  the  vast  quantity 
carried  off  by  evaporation  from  a  surface  of  S,000  sqaare  miles ;  which, 
according  to  tlalley's  calculation,  must  be  equal  to  7l),f.HJ0  tons  daily,  al- 
lowing the  mean  temperature  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  England.  Thi» 
watery  expanse,  however,  is  generally  very  shallow,  and  filed  with  aquatic 
plants,  so  that  its  interior  is  completely  inaccessible.  The  islands  with 
which  it  is  studded  are  well-stocked  with  deer  and  other  game  :  flocks  of 
wild  fowl  are  ahvays  skimming  on  its  surface  ;  its  fish  are  numerous,  and 
very  sweet  and  freuh,  ai^d  many  flourishing  settlements  are  made  on  its 
shores.  This  lake  overflows  twice-a-year.  During  the  interrals  between 
the  inundations,  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  immense  swamp,  with  12  lake^ 
dispersed  at  difl'erent  distance?. 

There  are  other  lakes,  which  stagnate  in  extensive  flats,  and  being  shal- 
low, cover  a  great  surface  of  ground  ;  and  which  consequently  diminish  the 
quantity  of  arable  land.  In  tho  southeni  ports  of  this  viceroyalty,  and  £. 
of  the  Plata,  a  chain  of  salt  lake«  extends  £.  from  tlie  Andes  to  this  river. 
One  of  these  lakes,  in  particular,  360  milfts  S.W.  of  Buenos  Ajtcs,  is  re- 
markably salt.  It  is  about  18  milea  in  circuit ;  and  the  salt  found  at  the 
bottom  is  BO  hard  and  thick,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  break  it  with  ii-on  tools. 
About  300  carts  are  annually  loaded  with  it,  and  carried  to  Buenos  A^Tes ; 
and  what  is  very  remarkable  in  this  chain  is,  that  a  few  of  the  lake^  are 
fresh,  though  during  the  rains  they  are  so  swelled  as  to  communicate  fre- 
quently with  those  that  are  salt.  All  the  springs  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  flat  country  W.  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  are  more  or  less 
salt,  and  few  of  the  rivera  can  he  drunk  till  they  enter  the  Parana.  The  soil 
of  this  region^  extending  about  700  miles  ia  length,  and  190  miles  in  breadth^ 
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iasatur&teil  wiiU  fossil  salt.  All  the  rivere  lliat  flow  down  the  i>ast«ni  declivi- 
ties of  iJie  Andes,  yield  excellent  water  till  iJiey  enter  ibis  saline  tract ;  even 
the  great  rivers,  as  the  Pilcomayo  and  the  Vernieyo,  though  their  current 
is  never  stopped*  are  afway  liahish  when  their  waters  are  low.  Great  quan- 
tities of  tfiif*  fossil  salt  are  refined  for  coiujumption  ;  but  it  is  most  abuii- 
dant  belweeji  Sauta  Fe  and  Cordova,  and  in  iJie  vicinity  of  St  Jago  de 
Estero  the  whole  ground  ia  covered  with  a  saline  incrustation,  even  to  the 
foot  of  the  Andes.  Natural  saltpetre  is  also  collected  iu  this  part  of  the 
country  in  great  plenty ;  and  after  a  shower  of  nwn,  the  ground  is  while 
with  it,  and  chills  the  feet  excessively.  The  salt  of  these  lakes  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  Europe,  by  the  natives,  as  being  not  so  hitter  in  their 
apprehension  aa  the  European  salt.  The  very  cattle  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  remarkably  fond  of  salt,  and  cannot  subsist  without  an  al- 
lon-ance  of  it  as  part  of  their  necessary  food  ;  they  eat  with  great  avidity 
a  species  of  salted  clay,  which  they  6nd  in  the  ditches ;  and  when  that  fails 
— as  has  been  sometimes  tlia  case— -they  peiish  to  a  certainty  in  4  mouths' 
tiuie. 

Moitniains^']  Tlie  western  parU  of  this  country,  particularly  the  dis- 
tricts added  from  Peru,  and  now  forming  Bolivia,  are  generally  inoantain- 
ous,  comprehending  within  their  limits  some  uf  the  loftiest  ridges  of  the 
Andes.  From  the  great  chain  of  Andes,  branches  diverge  in  dlffereni 
places,  extending  fur  into  the  interior.  Of  the»e^  the  mountains  of  Cordova 
Achaluy  in  the  province  of  Tucuinan,  and  those  of  the  still  more  western 
province  of  Citj/o,  form  secondary  ridges ;  and  anolhir  ridge  of  the  same 
kind  branches  otf  in  the  latitude  of  the  great  river  Coloradoi  or  Desagua- 
dero,  which,  under  the  Indian  appellation  of  Casuhati,  runs  n«!&rly  acroM 
to  the  Atlantic.  The  southern  Diountaius  are  covered  with  tldck  impene- 
trable woods,  an<l  are  little  known.  The  Brazilian  range  on  the  E.  is  also 
of  secondary  elevation,  generally  covered  with  thick  forests,  interspersed  with 
extensive  tracts  wholly  destitute  of  vegetation.  This  extensive  chain  is  con- 
nected with  the  Andes  on  the  W.  and  N.VV.,  by  an  intermediate  range,  called 
tlie  mountains  of  ChUpiitos,  lliis  range  stretches  through  the  Bolivian  dia- 
tricts  of  La  Paz  and  Polosi,  the  provinces  of  the  Mojos,  ihe  Chiquitos,  and 
Chaco,  towards  tho  inlerior  Brazilian  provinces  of  Malto-Grosso  and  Mi- 
nas-Geraes,  till  it  strikes  the  Brazilian  frontier  in  the  province  of  St  Paul. 
Tliis  range  is  seniicirculai',  having  a  number  of  secondary  ridgea  projecting 
from  it  to  the  north  and  south.  It  is  ibis  intermediate  range  which  se- 
parates the  tributary  etreams  of  the  Maranon  from  those  of  the  Plata. 
With  the  elevation,  breadth,  and  geological  structure  of  this  connecting 
range,  we  are  utterly  unacquainted,  as  the  Portuguese,  in  whose  domin- 
ions it  principally  lies,  have  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  geographical 
science,  notwithstanding  their  settlements  in  America  and  Africa.  The 
road  to  Potosi  from  Buenos  Ayres,  which  is  1,GI7  geographical^  or  1,660 
British  miles,  and  from  Potosi  to  Lima,  1,215  geographical,  or  1,402 
British  miles  more,  or  a  total  of  3,2G!^  British  miles  N.\V„  passes  over  tho 
highest  ridge  of  the  Andes.  Ttic  traveller  who  attempts  this  arduous  joitr- 
ney  (according  to  Helms,  who  travelled  it  himself)  mast  expect  to  encoun- 
ter every  degree  and  sort  of  jirivation  and  hardship,  not  only  from  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  to  which  be  must  be  exposed,  but  also  from  the 
rugged  and  impracticable  nature  of  the  country  through  which  he  has  to 
pass.  This  passage  can  only  be  attempted  during  summer ;  and  as  then 
the  mountain-snows  commence  melting,  the  streams  which  rush  down  tho 
liedlvities  of  the  Andes  are  swelled  to  torrents  at  once  stupendoui,  and 
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often  irresiHtiblc  TIuk  takes  place  frequently  bo  suddenly,  that  tlie  unfor- 
tunate traveller  has  no  time  to  escape  the  fury  of  iho  torrent,  but  is  swept 
down  with  his  mn\p,  and  perifthen  miserably  adniidst  the  precipices  and 
dark  ahysses  penetrated  by  the  foaming  waters  in  (heir  rapid  course.  To 
facilitate  the  passage  across  these  ttreama,  wooden  bridges  aie  frequimtly 
cons  true  tL>d,  sufliciently  broad  to  admit  tlio  passage  of  a  traveller  on  horbe- 
back  ;  but  when  the  rircr  is  too  wide  fur  the  constructing  such  bridges, 
others  are  thrown  over  of  a  stighter  con§truction,  called  Aj/uow  or  cane- 
bridges,  which  are  only  used  by  men,  the  mules  being  taught  to  swim 
across.  Rut  where  the  rapidity  of  the  toneiit,  and  the  larj^e  stones  which 
are  continually  rolled  down,  render  it  impracticable  fur  mules,  a  contrivance 
is  adopted  for  passing  tliem  safely  across,  called  a  tnrabila.  This  consists 
of  two  ropen  made  of  cane,  or  of  thongs  of  an  ox-hide  twi&ted  together  to 
a  projHT  iliicktiesH.  Thtsu  being  exd'uded  across  the  stream,  are  fastened 
on  each  liank  to  strmig  p«st*%;  and  ifie  animal,  being  slung  lit  a  sort  of 
leathern  hanunock  depeiulirig  from  the  ropes,  and  praperly  secured  by 
girths  round  the  belly,  neck,  and  legs,  ta  drawn  to  the  oppaaito  shore  by 
ropes  fastened  to  the  hammock  and  extending  to  both  sides  of  the  river. 
This  road  is  more  frequented  than  that  across  the  Andes  to  Chili ;  and  re- 
gular stages  were  esiablished  on  it  in  174-8,  and  relays  of  horses  and  car- 
riages provided  for  the  accommodation  of  travt^Uers,  It  irt  likewise  free 
from  all  danprr  of  attack  from  predatory  Indian  tribes  ;  and  it  is  only  in 
the  6rst  stages  tliat  it  is  thought  uecessary  to  station  troops  for  the  securi- 
ty of  travellers. 

The  Pcmpos.']  This  country  is  noted  for  the  vast  plains,  c&]\et\  pampas. 
From  llie  banks  of  ifie  Para^^uny  immense  plains  extend  westwani  lu  llie 
frontiers  of  Los  Clmrcas,  and  northward  1o  the  mountains  of  Cliifjuitos. 
These  plains  are  generally  elevated  and  dry,  though  traversed  by  numerous 
rivers.  They  nr«  skirted  by  extensive  and  ancient  forests,  whirh  atford 
shelter  to  the  wild  animals  of  ihe  country,  and  are  inhabited  by  Guachus 
and  other  scattered  tribes  of  Indians,  who  roam  over  their  deserts  in  a  state  of 
savage  independence.  Another  immense  plain^  300  miles  in  length  from  E. 
to  W.,  and  1,500  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  as  far  as  the  interior  of  Patagonia,  and 
DOO  miles  of  which  behing  to  this  viceroyally,  occupies  the  central  and 
aouti) -western  parts.  These  plains  pr(*fienl  one  unifurtn  expanse  of  waving 
grass,  uninterrupted  by  either  wood  or  eminence.  They  commence  at 
73  geographical  miles  distance  from  Buenos  Ayres,  to  the  W. ;  and  are  in 
some  places  parched  and  barren,  in  others,  fertile,  covered  with  very  high 
grass,  destitute  of  trees,  and  mostly  uninhabited.  Tliey  are  the  abode  of 
ionumerable  herds  of  wild  oxen,  horses,  ostriches,  and  other  animals, 
'hich,  under  the  shade  of  the  grass,  iind  protection  from   the   intolerable 

;at  of  the  sun;  and  towards  the  Chile^ian   frontier,  guanucas  and  vacu- 
aro  found  in  considerable  numbers.     Over  these  pampas  Ues  the  only 

id  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Chili.  This  route  is  generally  performed  by 
le  Spaniards  in  companies,  as  the  plains  are  infested  wiili  hostile  bands  of 
iving  Indians,  who  go  there  for  the  double  purpose  of  plunder  and  bunt- 
1^  wild  horses.  Through  this  extensive  flat,  there  are,  as  in  the  Russian 
re  Tartarian  steppes,  no  landmarks  by  which  the  road  can  be  discovered, 
»r  many  hundred  miles,  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  pursue  their  route  by 
le  compass.  They  generally  travel  in  covered  cararans  drawn  by  oxen, 
id  are  accompanied  with  baggage-horaes  and  mules.  Their  caravans  aro 
lade  almost  as  commodious  as  a  house.  They  have  doors  to  shut,  and 
windows  on  each  side ;  and  the  floor  is  covered  with  a  mattress,  on  whiclv 
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tie  pffiMUgiert  alrtfp  for  the  grtaiest  part  of  the  jonrnty.  TraveHers  Tiow- 
erer,  are  sometimea  rednced  to  great  diMreBs,  both  from  ihe  intenae  heaia 
which  prevsil  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the  scarcity  uf  water, 
which  is  often  not  to  bo  met  with  for  several  days'  jooniey.  Though  these 
plains  are  watered  by  the  large  river  Saladillo,  which,  after  a  course  of 
nearly  600  miles  S.  E.,  enters  the  Plata,  60  miles  south  of  Buenoe  Ayres^ 
and  also  by  the  Hneyqne,  Leura,  and  the  Desaguadero,  yet  no  intervening 
streams  of  any  consequence  exist,  and  no  water  is  to  he  found  but  what  ia 
collected  in  standing  pools  when  tlie  nuns  fall.  When  these  rains  fall,  tbay 
descend  in  such  excessive  qaantitipn  as  to  penetrate  the  caravans  ;  and 
though  relieved,  in  consequence,  from  their  most  urgent  necessities,  yet 
both  thte  travellers  and  their  baggage  are  completely  drenclied,  and  suffer 
great  idcoavenieacy. 

CHAP.  III.-CtlMATE,  SOIL,  AND  PHODUCE. 

A  C0X7NTRT  80  extensive  as  Buenos  Ayres,  must  possess  a  great  variety 
both  of  climate  and  soil.  Wliile,  on  the  froicen  summits  of  the  Andcs^  the 
cold  is  intolerable  even  in  summer,  in  the  plains  the  heats  of  summer  are 
eoitremely  oppressive.  At  Assumption,  the  capital  uf  the  province  of  Pa- 
raguay, in  S.  lat.  25*  16^  40",  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  (according  to 
Azara,)  in  ordinary  summer  weather,  stands  at  85"  in  tlie  shade  ;  and  ia 
the  hottest  summer  weather  at  100*^.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  in  S.  lat.  34'* 
36'  28'',  water  generally  freezes  slightly  in  the  course  of  the  winter ;  but 
if  this  happens  frequently,  tlte  winter  is  termed  aovere.  In  winter  it 
was  generally  reckoned  cold,  when  tlie  thermometer  fell  to  45%  but  ia 
Home  seasons  it  has  fallen  as  low  as  30°.  A  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  wind 
always  cools  the  air ;  while  a  N.  wind  invariably  brings  heat.  £.  and 
N.  winds  are  most  common.  The  S.  W.  wind  prevails  only  about  one 
month  during  the  year.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
interior,  the  W.  wind  is  scarcely  known,  and  seldom  lasts  three  hours  to- 
gether. At  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  the  coast,  tlie  winds  arc  more  ^nolent; 
the  westerly  wind  is  most  common,  and,  sweeping  down  the  immense 
plains  of  tlie  interior,  rushes  over  upon  the  coast  with  inconceivable  rv>- 
lence.  The  S.E.  wind  is  generally  followed  by  rains  in  winter,  and  by 
dry  weather  in  summer.  In  the  spring  and  summer  these  winds  are  often 
▼ery  violent,  raising  clouds  of  dust  which  nlMcure  the  sun,  and  which  caiwe 
great  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants,  by  destroying  their  clothes,  and  pe- 
netrating into  their  houses  and  apartn>ents.  The  atmosphere  is  very  hu- 
mid, and  the  apartments  which  have  a  soulheni  exposure  have  always  wet 
fioora.  The  walls,  also,  which  liave  the  same  exposure,  are  covered  with 
moss,  and  the  roofs  with  a  bushy  kind  of  grass,  growing  nearly  to  three 
feet  high,  and  which  must  be  cleared  away  every  two  or  three  years,  to 
prevent  the  moisture,  of  which  it  serves  as  the  depository,  from  penetrat- 
ing the  houses.  Daring  summer,  rains  are  frequent,  and  are  commonly 
accompanied  by  the  roost  dreadful  thunder  and  lightning.  The  former  is  in- 
cessant, and  the  flashes  of  the  latter  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly,  that 
a4  tiroes  the  whole  sky  seems  to  be  illuminated  with  one  6ame.  TlieM 
tbunder-etorros  are  frequently  attended  with  the  most  fatal  conseqaenoea. 
In  one  of  them,  which  happened  in  1703^  tike  lightning  struck  the  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres  in  37  different  places,  and  killed  19  persons.  In  May, 
I709f  a  violent  Htorm  overturned  one  half  of  the  town  of  Atira,  in  Pare^ 
g«ty,  and  killed  36  porsuns.     it  is  obwrved  by  Ajfara,  that  the  humidity 
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of  the  QtmoBphrrc^  antl  the  violence  of  the  winds,  gradaaHy  increase  as 
we  dmc^nd  the  riv«r  from  As«Uiiiplion  to  I3uenua  Ayres  ;  and  that  the 
tliunder-titarins  diicreaso  iu  violence  aa  we  proree*]  to  the  south.  Fogs^ 
enow,  and  hail,  are  seUloro  q«cq,  exct^pt  on  the  suinniits  of  the  mountaina. 
Tltc  aalubrity  of  the  climate  ia,  no twithn landing,  Burpassed  by  that  of  no 
Oilier  conntry,  aa  f ar  aa  is  known ;  even  Jo  the  vicinity  of  marahes  and  in- 
undated lan(id»  BO  fre4|aeDt  in  this  tracts  the  inhabitantfi  are  never  afi'ected 
in  tlie  smallest  degree.  It  was  on  tliis  account  that  Buenos  A)Tefl}  found- 
ed by  Mendoza,  iu  1635,  obtained  its  preiieDt  appellation.  Iu  Cuyo,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Chili,  the  winter  is  excessively  cold,  insomnrh  that  the  cat* 
tie  die  in  (he  fields,  if  not  housed  ;  while,  in  summer^  the  heaU  are  intenaei 
luid  the  thiindor-Ntormfl  are  frequent  and  violent. 

Soil  and  Productions. "2     The  soil,  etjually  with  the  climate,  varies  in 
this  extensive  country.     In  the  Bolivian  district  of  Potosi,  where  ilie  cli- 
mate is  extremely  cold  aud  dry,  the  soil  is  remarkably  barren  ;  while  at 
ToraioB,  1*^0  miles  E.  of  Potosi,  the  air  is  hot  and  sultry,  and  tlie  soil  is 
covered  witli  vineyards  aud  sugar  plantations.     The  vales  of  Toiija,  wa- 
tered by  copious  streams,  are  celebrated  as  surpassing  every  other  part  of 
America  for  beauty,  salubrity,  and  fcitility.    AVheat,  maize,  cocoa,  grapes, 
flax,  Paragoay  tea,  Stc.  are  here  produced  almost  spontaneously.     Iu  tlie 
higher  parts  of  Los  Charcas,  where  tlui  elevation  renders  the  air  continu- 
ally cold,  agricultural  productions  are  few  and  scanty.    Tucuman  is  a  rich 
inland  province,  producing  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits,  and  abundant  pas- 
turage, but  is  of  a  warm  and  humid  temperature.     Tliis  province  is  well- 
watere<l,  which  adds  to  its  natural  fertility ;  and  tliere  are  carriage-roads 
through  the  greatest  part  of  iL     The  woods  aflford  wax  and  houey»  aud 
f>tenty  of  game,  but  ai*e  infested  with  jagvarc  and  oLlter  ferocious  animals. 
Cotton  ia  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Jago  del  Estero,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  cochineal  is  occasionally  collected  -  but  indigo,  which  waa  for- 
merly here  a  great  commodity,  is  now,  through  the  neglect  of  the  inliabi- 
tauts,  entirely  lost.    The  province  of  Paraguay  ia  rich  in  vegetable  produc- 
tions.    The  climate  is  generally  temperate  aud  agieeable ;  the  trees  are 
clothed  in  perennial  verdure,  and  tlie  extensive  plains,  which  are  covered 
with  the  richest  pastarea,  are  enlivened  with  prodigious  herds  of  homed 
cattle,  horseci,  and  mules.     The  herb  of  Paraguay,  a  species  of  tea,  grows 
here  in  great  abundance,  and  forms  a  considei'able  article  of  traffic  with  the 
other  provinces  and  with  Peru.    The  Creoles  drink  this  tea  at  ever)*  meal, 
.And  never  travel  without  a  sufficient  supply  of  this  favourite  beverage ;  its 
"^ise  is,  however,  most  universal  in  the  mine -countries,  as  wine  is  there  sup- 
to  be  prejudicial  to  health.     Like  opium,  it  gives  sleep  to  the  rest- 
f,  and  enlivens  the  spirits  of  the  torpid ;  but,  used  to  excess,  its  ejects 
re  similar  to  ifioae  produced  by  ardents  spirits.     Ttie  profits  arising  from 
le  cultivaliou  of  this  plant  fvTiaev\y  belonged  to  the  Jesuits;  but  since 
kcir  ex]mlsian,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  are  esti- 
lated  at  5CHJ,000  dollars,  or  £1 12.500  sterling  annually.    The  Bolivian  dis- 
ict  of  Corhabamba  Ia  so  fertile  that  it  may  be  called  the  granary  of  Pern, 
roost  of  its  agricultural  productions  are  consumed  in  that  viceroyalty. 
Ivery  spei-ies  of  agricultural  produce  is  rai«»l  hero  in  abundance,  its  val- 
tys  being  fertili/'Cd  by  a  multitude  of  limpid  streams.     Many  sugar-plau- 
itions  are  also  established  here ;  and  its  annual  consumptiou  of  cotton  is 
itimated  at  1 ,000,000  Ibe.,  while  its  forests  teem  with  woods  and  roots 
For  dying.    The  ftoil  of  Cuyo  is  fertile  in  grain  and  most  kinds  of  Euro- 
pean fruits.  Wine  ia  produced  of  excellent  quality,  which  is  drunk  over  ttU 
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S|)ai)iHl)  America;  and  eometimcs  30,000  bairels  of  this  liquor  are  export- 
ed in  one  jisar,  from  Mendoza  and  San  Juan  de  In  Frontora.  Brandy  hUo 
forms  a  considerable  branch  of  expurt  from  ihence  ;  and  racuna  wool  'i» 
expuned  in  greaX  qaancities  tu  Spaiu.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  alHO  on  ihe  N.  s'u]**.  of  the  La  HaUi,  U  in  ^;enerat  rirh  an<l  pro- 
ductive, requin[i|^  very  little  labour,,  and  no  uiaiiure,  lu  raise  abundance  of 
wheat  and  maize,  as  also  most  kinds  of  Europeun  fraits,  as  gmpea,  melons, 
figs,  apples,  peara^  peaches,  cherries ;  and  even  the  productiuns  of  warmer 
climates,  &h  pimento,  oranges,  lemons,  ananaa,  &c.  Between  the  city  and 
the  river  Saladillo  is  one  complete  level,  without  a  tree  or  lisiog  ground, 
till  near  the  banks  of  the  stream,  (>U  miles  di»Laut  from  t!ie  Spaniah  settle- 
ments. 

The  annual  areragB  return  of  wheat,  in  these  provinces,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Azara,  12  for  If  especially  in  tlio  vLcinity  of  Monte  Video;  and 
16  fur  1  is  even  estimated  the  regulai'  return  near  Buenos  Ayres.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  cerealia,  or  European  ^'alns,  douH  not  extend  beyond  the 
parallel  of  24"  S.  lat»  The  plaiua  of  Monte  Video  are  more  abundantly 
wooded  and  watered  than  those  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  vegetation  is  so 
rank  as  to  be  noxious  to  the  Betil(?rti.  But,  notwithstanding  the  exuberant 
fertility  and  benign  temperature  which  pervades  the  greater  part  of  this  ex- 
tensive country,  its  cuUivytiou  has  been  greatly  neglected ;  and  a  colony 
whtcti  have  been  the  granary  of  Europe,  has  liithei-to  produced  little  more 
than  what  merely  supplies  its  own  wants.  The  native  pride  and  indolence 
of  tho  Spaniards,  and  the  extremu  slu^gtahness  of  the  Indians,  eifectually 
stop  all  agricultural  improvements  in  this  part  of  the  New  World  ;  and  ex- 
tensive plains,  watered  by  innumerable  streams,  are  only  employed  to  rear 
and  fatten  cattle.  Many  ages  may  pass  before  the  agricultural  value  of 
this  country  shall  bo  understood  and  properly  appreciated  by  colonists  de- 
scended from  a  nation  never  yet  renowned  fur  industry  or  liberality.  Its 
mineral  riches  were  the  only  iuducemtiuts  that  aUnicttid  the  fiist  »ettlere 
from  their  natal  shores.  For  these,  the  produce  of  its  surface  was  neglect- 
ed and  despised  ;  and  the  love  of  gold^  uot  of  industry,  ia  the  great  magnet 
which  still  atiracis  Spanish  adventurers. 

The  botanical  productions  of  this  viceroyalty  are  equal  to  its  agricultu- 
ral ;  but  we  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  botany  of  the  central,  souUi- 
ern,  and  eastern  provinces.  The  botanical  production!^  uf  the  northern 
provinces  are  similar  to  those  of  Peru.  Amoug  tliu  Chiquitus,  quiutfuina, 
or  the  shrub  called  Jesuit's  bark,  is  abundant.  Sarsaparilla  abounds  od 
the  banks  of  the  Uraguay  and  other  streams,  but  it  is  uot  equal  to  that  of 
Honduras  in  quality.  Jalap  abouuds  in  Paraguay,  as  also  white  rhubarb, 
sassafras,  raangay,  the  palosantOy  tbu  guaj/acan,  the  ca;;jH,  the  con,  the  cu* 
paiji  the  nuj:  vomica^  the  iimbalji,  and  vanilia.  The  greater  part  of  these 
are  nietiiciual.  The  vanilla  is  not  equal  to  that  of  New  Spain.  Tlie  c^ 
cao  prefers  the  Peruvian  forests,  lu  the  forests  of  Tucuman  and  Pui'agoay, 
straight  and  lofty  cedars  are  found  excellently  adapted  fnr  ship-building. 
Hie  American  pine,  which  is  here  called  the  cury,  is  harder  than  the 
European,  and  marked  with  red  veins.  The  algorob,  or  carrob-tree,  is  of 
great  utility  \  but  the  fruit  diHers,  in  form,  sixe,  aud  colour,  from  what  is 
rj>mmonly  sold  iu  Europe,  the  latter  having  been  brought  from  Africa  into 
Spain  by  the  Moors.  The  American  species  ia  not  only  a  winter-provision 
for  cattle  and  moles>  but  also  affords  a  palatable  food  aud  an  agreeable 
drink  to  mankind.  Of  this  valuable  tree  there  are  several  species  to  be 
'SomiA  iu  the  woods.     The  Indians  make  bread  of  the  fruit  by  poundiog  it 
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in  a  mortar,  or  a  wholesome  dntik  by  infusing  it  in  coJd  water,  coata)ne<l 
in  a  beerc'a  skin,  when,  in  about  12  hoors,  the  rermentatiou  commencea, 
■nJ  the  liquor,  acid  at  first,  soon  becomes  sweet  and  agreeable.  It  is  uaed 
Qven  to  intoxicate ;  the  laagay  or  juico  of  the  carrob,  being  a  favourite  po- 
tation ;  and,  if  used  moderately,  is  productive  of  inc.reaaed  health  and  riva- 
city.  It  chiufly  abounds  at  Chaco,  and  near  Santiago,  where  its  bene6t8 
are  extended  to  horsus,  mules,  and  cattle,  which  it  fattens  in  a  surprising 
and  sudden  manner.  There  are  namerona  and  beautiful  species  of  palms. 
Among  the  nativo  fraita  ia  the  jujitdy  yacanichanuj  and  the  quahyra,  re- 
aemhling  a  cherry,  but  of  nauseous  smoH.  In  one  species  of  the  qnabyra, 
a  species  of  ants  nestle,  and  form  a  wax  as  white  as  enow,  and  smelling 
like  frankincense.  Of  thw,  candles  are  made  for  divine  service.  The 
gu'vnbi  is  a  native  of  northern  Paraguay;  its  fruit  is  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
B3  thick  as  the  fist,  and  sumctioiGa  weighs  two  lbs.  It  yields  a  delicious 
pulp,  and  grows  on  a  strong  creeping  plant.  Tlie  tata^f  produces  a  fruit 
like  the  mulberry,  but  yellow.  The  mamtnon  resembles  a  female  breast, 
whence  the  name ;  it  grows  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  in  size  approaches 
the  meloD.  The  pips  of  the  <ittgfii/  being  of  a  splendid  violet  colour,  and 
triangular  shape,  are  used  by  the  Indian  women  to  make  necklaces.  The 
fruit  of  the  tarumay  resembles  the  olive,  but  is  far  inferior.  The  moHi 
yields  a  copious  and  fragrant  gum.  Other  h'uits,  as  the  manioc,  the  mag- 
Tcy,  bacoha,  banana,  and  ananas,  or  pine  apples,  have  been  described  al- 
ready. The  iexnl  yields  a  bark  used  in  tanning.  The  urucwf  shrub  yields 
a  strong  scarlet  dye.  The  umbu  is  of  a  prodigious  size,  sufficient  to  cover 
50  men  with  its  thick  shade.  The  nakalic  attains  five  feet  in  height,  and 
yields  a  beautiful  yellow,  used  by  dyers  and.  painters.  The  sugar-cane  is 
planted  about  the  end  of  Augui^t ;  but  the  caUivallon  is  far  inferior  to  that 
of  Brazil,  where  it  yields  a  prodigious  return  to  the  Portuguese  cultivator. 
potatoes  of  a  great  size  abound  in  Paraguay,  and  are  found  of  a  red,  white, 
yellow  colour,  but  the  last  are  esteemed  the  beat.  The  mani  grows  under 
ground  ;  the  fruit  resembles  the  almond  in  taste  and  form,  and  produces  an 
oil  superior  to  that  of  the  olive.  Around  Buenos  Ayres,  Monte  Video,  and 
Santiago  del  Estero,  large  quantities  of  wheat  are  cultivated.  Water-milla 
are,  however,  unknown ;  and  though  sometimes  wind-mills  appear,  yet 
generally  the  wheel  is  drawn  round  by  horses  or  mules.  Oats  are  totally 
unknown  in  this  country,  liorses  being  always  fed  with  barley.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  is  continod  to  Cordova,  Hioja,  St  Jago  de  la  Frontera,  and 
the  valley  of  Catlamarca,  in  Tucuman.  Abundance  of  tobacco  is  produced 
in  Paraguay ;  and  the  Abipons  being  accustomed  to  rub  their  teeth  with 
Ball  and  tobacco,  never  lose  any,  even  in  old  age. 

Zoohgt/.']  The  Zoology  of  this  country  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
Peru  and  Chili.  The  jaguars  of  South  America  are  not  particularly  fierce 
on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  they  obtain  their  prey  on  the  plains^ 
they  are  nut  equal  in  size  or  in  ferocity,  to  the  Bengal  tiger.  Tiiey  ran 
very  quick,  bat  soon  tire.  They  commit  great  havock  amongst  the  oxen, 
sheep,  mutei^,  and  asses.  A  great  many  tigers  are  caught  with  the  lasso 
by  the  Indian  uud  Creole  inliabitants  for  the  sake  of  their  skina.  There 
are  also  some  Itons,  but  they  are  unlike  those  of  Africa  in  form,  size,  and 
disposition.  They  seldom  attack  any  thing  but  calves,  foals,  and  sheep. 
The  colour  of  their  skin  is  tawny,  ^vith  whitish  spots.  Their  head  is  large 
and  round,  eyes  sparkling,  and  nose  flattish.  The  chief  animal  of  the  grami- 
nivorous kind,  is  the  an/a,  or  tapyr,  which  grows  to  six  feet  four  inches  in 
length,  exclusive  of  the  tail  which  is  nearly  four  inches  long.     AaiauU  q& 
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this  doscripcion  aro  very  numeroaB  on  the  ImnkH  of  the  Parana  and  IWa- 
jfuay.  Ttiera  are  ei^ht  speciej*  of  armadillos  peculiar  to  this  viceroya)ty. 
The  ant-eater,  the  hippopotamus,  the  guanaco,  tlie  patu),  the  vicuna,  the 
ghuna,  and  the  chilihuique,  all  already  deacrihed,  ahound  here.  Elki  and 
deer  are  numerous.  The  zornno  la  rery  common  on  the  plains.  U  ia 
equal  iu  size  to  a  Hmall  rahbit.  of  a  chcatnuC  colour,  marked  on  each  side 
by  tivo  white  lines.  Its  Uiape  is  elegant,  but  itemito  an  intolerable  odour  ; 
and  at  every  paseer-hy  it  darts,  with  unerrini;  aim,  a  liquor  so  peatilentt 
that  dogH,  if  Bprinklefi  with  it,  will  howl  aiul  roll  themsplves  on  the  i^onnd 
as  if  scalded.  This  fluid  bhiiteH  in  the  night  liliO  photiphoroaa.  Although 
thia  animal  is  small  and  weak,  it  may  he  conRiderud  thotoiTor  of  the  plaina. 
It  is  dreaded  by  tigers,  llona,  mastiffs,  and  every  animal,  as  well  as  human 
beings.  Whoever  dcsirea  to  possess  ica  heaatiful  skin  must,  in  order  to 
catch  it  without  irijury  to  him«elf,  take  it  by  the  tail,  and  hold  it  with  tl>e 
bead  towards  the  ground ;  for  by  this  means  it  loses  the  use  of  Ute  muaclee 
which  enable  it  to  emit  ita  pestiferous  defence. 

Among  the  immense  variety  of  binhi  which  inhabit  tliia  country,  Aaara 
has  enumerated  448  different  species,  of  whirh  tho  Mfj^idu,  (or  0Btrich)> 
and  condor,  are  the  largest.  The  suo,  form,  and  colour  of  these,  hare 
been  already  described.  Tho  latter  is  represented  by  the  Indiana  as  being 
able  to  carry  off  a  deer  or  a  calf  in  iu  talons,  with  as  much  ease  as  an 
eagle  would  a  hare  or  a  rabbit.  Ostriches  impart  a  lively  interest  to  a  ride 
in  the  Pampas.  They  are  seen  sometimefi  in  coveys  of  20  or  30,  gliding 
elegantly  along  the  gentle  undulations  of  tlie  plain,  si  half  pistol  shut  dia* 
tonce  from  each  other,  like  akinnishcrs.  Tlie  younf^  aro  easily  domeati- 
cated,  and  soon  become  attach*>d  to  those  who  caress  them  i  bat  they  are 
troubliesoine  inmates ;  fur,  stalking  about  the  house,  they  will,  when  fall 
grown,  swallow  coin,  shirt-pins,  and  every  small  article  of  metal  witliia 
reach.  Their  usual  food,  in  a  wild  tttaie,  is  Bee«ls,  bin-bage,  and  inaects : 
the  flesh  ia  a  rechliMh  hrown,  and,  if  young,  not  of  hail  flavour.  A  great 
many  eggs  are  laid  in  the  same  nest,  which  is  lined  with  dry  grass. 

There  are  about  20  different  species  of  serpenta  in  thia  country,  one  of 
which  ia  of  piodigioiu  aiae,  equalling  tlie  buto  of  the  Orooneko.  Hie 
rattlesnake  is  not  uncommon  :  its  bite  is  cured  by  the  root  of  a  plant  re- 
aembling  the  lily  ;  but  according  to  Dobreahoffer,  nmsk  is  the  surest  anti- 

tdote.  Bui^s  aie  known  only  among  the  Spaniards,  and  do  not  haunt  the 
Indian  towns;  yet  they  seem  natives  of  America,  and  breed  In  a  kind  of 
melon,  whence  they  will  inundate  a  whole  garden.  Locusts  form  a^ 
aoDHol  pestileooe,  and  are  of  a  great  siie,  often  ovceeding  the  length  of  one*a 
middle  finger.  There  oie  also  a  prodigious  number  of  beautiful  Ere-Qies, 
and  other  insects  which  emit  light. 

Domesticated  animals  of  European  importation  have  increased  prodigi- 
ously in  this  country.  The  number  of  homed  cattle  which  traverse  the 
plains  of  Paraguay  and  Buenos  Ayres,  were  estimated  by  Azara  at 
12,000,000  ,  and  the  horees  at  S,000,000  ;  beriides  a  vast  namberof  sheep 
divided  among  a  great  many  eslanciaSj  or  farms,  each  possessed  by  a  singly 
proprietor.  An  ordinary  farm  contains  five  or  six  square  leagues,  and  is 
nnder  the  charge  of  a  carapaiaT^  or  *  master-shepherd,'  and  a  servant  for 
every  thousand  cattle.  These  shepherds,  however,  never  accompany  their 
flikcks  into  the  fields,  as  in  Europe,  but  content  themselves  with  merely 
collecting  them  once  a  week,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  wandencg 
beyond  the  limita  of  the  fann.  "  One  hundred  years  ago,"  says  Miller, 
•*  when  the  plains  were  covered  with  cattle,  travellen  were  accustomed  to 
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send  IiorecmGn  before  ihffm  to  cIpht  the  road.  Tho  Spnniardi,  finding  th« 
trtdtf  in  hides'  cxtremely^  lucratire,  employed  troops  of  horsemen  for  the 
purpofie  of  slaughtering  the  cattle.  Thesd  men  had  each  sepBrate  taska 
aasigned  them  ;  Bome,  well  mounted,  attacked  a  herd  of  oxen,  and  with  &■ 
crescent-shaped  knife  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long  liaiidte,  hamstrang  the 
cattle  as  they  fled  ;  others  wefe  thrown  down  Ijy  means  of  the  latso^  whilst 
A  third  paity  brought  up  and  drew  a  knife  across  the  throat  of  tlie  pros- 
trate animals.  Others  were  employed  in  stripping  off  the  hides,  antl  in 
conveying  tliem  to  an  appointed  place  ;  in  fixing  them  to  the  ground  with 
peg^,  and  taking  out  and  carrying  away  the  tongues  and  fac.  Tlie  fief^h, 
which  would  have  sufficed  to  feed  a  numerous  army  in  Europe,  was  left 
on  the  plain  to  be  devoured  by  tigers,  wild  dogs,  and  ravens.  In  an  expe- 
dition of  this  sort,  which  generally  lasted  several  weeks,  the  person  at 
^hose  expense  it  was  undertaken  obtaiued  Heveral  thousands  of  hides,  each 
of  which,  when  dried,  was  worth  four  times  as  mnrh  as  a  live  bullock,  in 
consequence  of  the  expense  necessarily  inrurrcd  in  killing  the  oxen,  and  the 
labour  of  dr\'ing  the  bides  in  the  sun.  This  custom  of  hunting  and  slaugh- 
tering cattle  having  been  contimied  for  a  whole  century,  almost  exhausted 
the  plobfi  of  unowned  cattle.  The  herds  now  sucii  are  the  property  of 
individuals.  Oxen  seldom  wander  far  from  their  native  paHturcs,  and  are 
easily  prevented  from  straying  into  a»ljoiiiing  estates  by  a  little  attention 
on  ttie  part  of  the  peons.  Every  proprietor  knows  his  own  stock  by  a 
partit-utar  mark  which  is  branded  at  the  castrating  season.  The  young 
bull  iH  caught  with  the  lussOf  thrown  dowu,  and  the  horns  fixed  into  the 
ground  whilst  he  undergoes  the  operation.  The  time  of  performing  ihtaia 
made  an  annual  scene  uf  jollity  ;  ueighbours  assembling  at  different  estates 
in  turn,  and  ending  ilieir  labours  with  carouaings.  Came  cone  cttero  (meat 
in  the  skiu)  is  a  favourite  dish  cm  occasions  of  festivity.  The  moment  a 
bullock  is  killed,  tlte  flesh  on  each  side  of  the  Bpinc,beginningat  the  rump, 
is  cut  out,  with  enough  of  the  hid«  to  lap  over  aiul  meet,  so  as  to  be  sewed 
together,  to  prevent  the  jiitces  fi-om  escaping,  [t  is  then  covered  with  em- 
bers, and  roasted  like  an  onion  or  potato.  Vast  numbers  of  mules  are 
reared  for  the  service  of  the  mines  in  the  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  Peru, 
where  no  mules  are  bred,  ihey  are  employed  in  travelling,  and  in  carrying 
loads  from  the  tTiountaine.  Tlie  town  of  Salta  is  the  great  mule  and  hoi-se- 
fair,  where  the  people  of  Cordova,  Europeans,  and  Americans,  who  have  sales 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  Santa  Ee,  and  Corrientes,  attend.  General  Miller  says, 
"  the  horses  on  the  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  generally  from  14!  to  16 
hands  high,  plenty  of  buno  an<l  swift.  Although  their  food  u  pasturage 
alone,  they  arc  often  ridden  a  distance  almost  incredible.  Thirty-five 
leagues  in  \\  or  1.5  hours  >»  not  an  uucommon  thing  for  one  horse  to  per- 
form. The  equality  of  the  stoneless  plain,  and  the  cany  gait  of  the  unshod 
Iilorse,  do  not  a  little  concur  to  render  the  pcrforinanco  of  long  jouraeys  easy, 
^e  horses  of  the  plain*  are  e*iJObed  to  the  stings  of  musquitos,  to  scorching 
iun,  heavy  rains,  and  hoar-frosts  in  winter,  when  the  south  wind  blows  bh- 
mgly  cold,  all  which  render  ihnm  extremely  hanly ;  whilst  the  liberty  they 
^ijoy  in  wauderiiig  up  and  donii  the  jilains,  plunging  in  running  streams, 
^  large  pools  of  water,  at  pleasure,  added  to  the  invigorating  effects  of 
'  Hiileii  h.ire  not  only  hfronae  vnloabUon  ar«innt  of  the  tmnieniir  niimtwr  uf  thnn 
•xpiirtfd  to  K<ir<>|H'.  but  »I&o  bocauw  tli<'  conMumptiun  i^  ru  i{reat  in  South  Amt-ricA. 
Ini!rt)diM«  qoantirie^H  nri)  exf»(*mliHl  in  the  niAnnfarturp  of  lasxos.  In  the  f;ist4;iim|f«  of 
|lfi|l«%  loMrab  and  Mttte-prns,  tutd  in  Ihcniokinp  of  tranlMmd  bags  to  coBTaf  lhehtt% 
of  Paraguay,  tobacco,  sugar,  whcatj  cotton,  uiid  other  j^oodi^. 


pure  air,  render  tYiem  less  subject  to  diaeafle  than  the  horses  of  Earope, 
confined  tu  hot  aiid  uawhulesome  stabler,  aiid  where  the  hardness  of  tha 
roada  flubjct^t  tho  bouf  to  the  torments  of  tbe  sniith.' 

AIincrahgy.2  The  mineralo^  of  thw  country  when  a  viceroyalty  was 
aloiost  wbolly  cotihued  to  the  N.W.  proviuces,  formerly  strictly  considered 
as  Hernvian, — for  in  reality  Charcos,  Tucuman,  and  even  Buenos  Ayres^ 
were  all  regarded  as  dependencies  of  Peru,  previoua  to  1778.  With  the 
exception  of  New  Spain,  t!ie  upper  pait  of  tins  country  still  justly  dcsenrea 
the  appellation  of  La  Plata^  given  to  the  whole,  being  the  richest  country 
in  silver  perhaps^  yet  discovered  on  the  globe,  as — exclusive  of  Putosi — - 
the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  may  be  said  to  be  innnmerahle.  Lipes,  CAi- 
cftaSf  PorcOi  the  chain  of  AuUagas,  pervading  Oiayanta^  Oruro,  Paria^ 
CarangaSf  Sicasica, — in  Bhort  all  the  northern  provinces  teem  with  mine- 
ral opulence,  while  Laricaju  and  Carahatfa  are  noted  for  vii^n-gold. 
These  mines  are  all  in  the  hands  uf  private  individuals,  who^  on  discorer- 
ing  a  mine,  receive  a  grant  from  government^  and  are  only  held  to  pay  a 
duty  on  the  mlQerals  extracted.  The  following  table,  given  by  Helms,  pre- 
sents a  specific  list  of  tbe  various  mines  in  the  different  districts,  as  recorded, 
in  the  chancery  of  tlie  Spanish  regime  v 
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Of  these  the  famous  mines  of  Potosi,  now  belonging  to  Bolivia,  were  by 
far  the  most  productive.  As  to  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  furnished 
by  the  other  mines  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  amount ;  but  the  whole 
is  generally  estimated  at  about  one-fourth  of  that  of  Potosi.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Carangas,  detached  pieces  of  silver,  unmixed  with  stone  or  ore,  are 
found  in  the  sandy  deserts,  near  tlio  coast  of  the  South  sea.  These  pieces 
arc  called  papos^  oryams^being  taken  out  of  the  sand  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  root  is  taken  out  of  the  ground,  and  are  of  various  forms  and  size*. 
Ulloa  mentions  two  which  he  saw  at  Lima,  tbe  one  weighing  60,  and  the 
other  160  marks.  Hie  principal  gold-mines  were  those  of  Cochabamtw, 
ow  belonging  also  to  Bolivia.  Considerable  quantities  of  gold  in  dust  and  in 
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grains,  are  found  in  the  lancl  of  the  Vermeyo,  iu  the  district  of  Chayanta ; 
and  particles  of  c^old  abound  in  the  strrams  watering  the  Yicinity  of  the 
Indian  tonm  of  Mojua,  but  niach  of  it  it*  lost,  a^  those  only  are  collected 
which  are  of  the  ttize  of  a  targe  pin's  head,  A  gold  mine  Ih  now  wrought 
in  ihc  nnf;ljhourhood  of  Monte  Viileo.  Conceminfj;  the  quantity  of  ibis 
Jmeta)  which  has  been  fumifihed  by  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayrea,  since 
the  tirst  discovery  of  those  mines,  there  is  no  account.  According  to 
HumboKIt,  tlie  annual  average  produce  of  the  mines  of  the  viceroyalty  was 
5,200  marks  of  pure  ^'old,  at  iiJiVo  dollars  per  mark  ;  and  414,000  luarka 
of  fine  fiilver,  at  Sils  dollars  per  mark;  total,  4,212,404  dollars.  Esti- 
mating the  contraband  at  one-«ixlh  of  the  registered  produce,  or  69,000 
niarkrt,  we  have  a  total  nnnual  produce  of  2,200  marka  of  6ne  gold,  and 
483,000  marks  of  6iie  siKor,  or  4,867,000  dollars,  or  £1,093,075  ster- 
ling annually.  In  tlie  inountuina  of  Pucajea,  are  mines  which  supply  a 
atone  called  white  jasper,  which  is  beauiifully  transparent,  and  is  naml  for 
wimlowa.  Tliere  are  jicveral  mines  whjch  yield  gems,  particularSy  one  of 
emeralds,  much  prized  fur  their  quaiily  by  European  lapidarieH,  but  which 
for  some  latent  reason,  hna  not  lately  been  resorted  to.  From  this  iinlne» 
probably,  it  was  that  the  Incaa  derived  those  extraordinary  emeralds,  which 
excited  llie  wonder  and  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  who  ipiiomntly  deBtroyed 
great  numbers  of  them  from  tlie  erroneous  idea,  that  if  they  were  real  gems, 
they  would  re:«iHt  the  stroke  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil.  Many  of  these 
have  been  found  in  the  ancient  tomb»  of  the  Peruvians,  polished  and 
wrought  in  spherical,  cylindrical,  and  other  figures,  with  mathematical  ac- 
curacy, and  with  all  the  delicacy  of  European  workmanship. 


CHAP.  VII.— INHABITANTS  AND  PRESENT  POPULATION. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  country  are  composed  of  the  same  classes 
as  those  of  the  otlier  Spanish  colonies,  riz. :  European  Spaniards,  Creoles, 
people  of  Colour,  Negroes,  and  Indians.  Of  these,  the  Europeans  held 
(till  the  late  revolution)  the  first  rank :  and  filled,  with  few  exceptions, 
every  office  of  trust,  power,  and  influence,  in  tlie  country.  Tlie  Creoles 
who  have  at  present  gained  tlie  ascendancy,  held  an  inferior  political  rank 
to  the  Europeans.  The  people  of  colour,  the  negroes,  and  Indians,  still 
hold  the  same  relative  situations  in  society, — the  Indiana,  as  usual,  being 
lowest  in  the  scale.  It  ia  impossible  to  fix  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  classes  to  each  other.  Azara>  Estalla,  and 
Humboldt,  give  nothing  but  conjectures  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  Es- 
talla estimates  the  amount  of  the  Creole  population — previous  of  course  to 
the  present  dismemberment  of  the  viceroyalty — al  1,000,000  ;  and  Hnna- 
holdt,  at  1,100,000, — the  people  of  colour,  negroes,  and  Indians  excluded, 
the  last  of  which  classes,  forms,  according  to  Estalla,  but  a  handful.  We 
have  inserted  some  other  calculations  ou  this  subject  at  p.  205.  As  little 
can  be  said  respecting  the  amount  of  the  Indian  or  aboriginal  population. 
Tlie  unsubilued  Indians  of  the  Paraguay  province  of  Chaco,  are  estimated  at 
100,000.  On  the  banks  and  to  the  E.  of  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana,  are 
the  Charcas  and  Minanes^  who  long  withstood,  with  the  most  determined 
resistance,  the  subjugation  of  their  country :  these  are  now  reduced  to  a 
few  hundred  warriors.  The  Chiquilos^  a  numerous,  civilized,  and  indna- 
Irigaa  nation  of  independent  Indians,  inhabit  the  country  to  the  W.  of  the 
marsh  of  Xamyes,  and  from  S.  lat.  W*  to  S.  lat.  20^  having  the  ^iMk^votA 
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ol  Santa  Cruz  tie  la  Siprm  on  the  W.  The  MtytM,  anotlier  nnmeroufi  na- 
tion of  unsnbdued  Indiann,  inhabit  to  tlie  NAV.  of  the  Chiqaitos,  along  tiM 
boundaries  of  the  Portagiiese  Spanish  atid  posHession*.  Tlie  Manoa  tribes 
inbabit  tlie  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mojos.  The  nnsabdaed  Indians 
who  dwell  along  the  frontiers  of  die  Tucumanand  Chili,  and  S.  of  the  pro- 
rincos  of  Cayo  and  Daenos  Ayrea,  are  generally  denominated  Molnckes 
and  PttdcheSi  and  are  divided  into  a  great  variety  of  independent  tribes,  of 
which  we  have  very  Utile  knowledf^e.  Tliey  inhabit  the  immenae  plains  to 
the  west  of  the  Plata,  and  to  ibe  east  of  the  Chilian  Anes-  The  Guaraniet, 
who  "udiahit  the  country  east  of  the  Paraguay,  Pai-aiiB,  Uraguay,  a?  far  as 
the  frontiers  of  Brazil,  were  numeroas  and  warlike,  but  were  gradttally 
civilized  by  the  indefatigable  labours  of  the  Jesuits,  and  settled  in  Tillages 
and  townships,  under  the  appellation  of  reductions^  which  grew  and  flonr- 
iehed  under  the  care  of  the  reverend  fathers  to  such  a  degree  of  opnlenc« 
and  prosperity  as  alnrmed  the  neighbouring  colonists,  and  excited  thtfir 
hatred.  The  number  of  these  converted  Indians  was  stated  to  amount  to 
340,000  fanailiea  ;  wIjIcIk  allowing  only  4  to  each  family,  would  amount 
to  1,360,000  ftonls^  all  under  the  care  of  the  .fesuitic  republic.  Seven  of 
these  reductions  to  the  £.  of  the  Uraguay,  having  been  ceded  to  the  crowm 
of  Portugal,  in  exchange  for  St  Sacrament, — ^the  Guaranies,  who  were 
alwa)^  enemiea  to  their  Brazilian  neighbours,  maintained,  that  as  their  sub- 
mission to  U»e  crown  of  Spain  was  merely  voluntary,  they  could  not  be 
disposed  of  without  their  own  consent  to  any  other  power,  and  0ew  to  arras 
in  defence  of  their  rights.  For  several  years  they  resisted  the  united  force 
of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  rather  than  Rubmit,  determined  to  nbandon 
their  country  ;  they  carried  otf  all  that  they  were  able,  set  Bre  to  the  re- 
mainder, and  k'fi  nothing  but  a  de-sf*rt  to  ituur  enomies.  The  Jesuits  were 
suspected  of  having  jiromoted  and  aided  the  rebellion  of  the  Gaaranies; 
and  though  they  openly  disavowed  the  charge,  they  were  unable  to  free 
themselves  from  the  imputation.  They  did  not  long  survive  this  distnem- 
bemient  of  their  dominions.  Their  expulsion  from  Spain,  in  1767,  was 
immediatt^Iy  followed  by  the  total  subversion  of  their  American  dominions. 
Tlie  misHtons  were  converted  into  regular  Spanish  settlements ;  and  the 
Jesuiti*  were  succeeded  in  tlieir  spiritual  labours  by  the  rranciscan  and 
Dominican  monks,  and  those  ot  the  order  of  mercy-  We  may  form  some 
estimate  of  the  prosperity  of  these  reductions,  from  the  number  of  cattle 
which  they  possessed  at  tiie  time  of  their  annexation  to  the  government  of 
Paraguay,  namt'ly,  769,353  homed  cattls,  94,983  horses,  and  221,537 
sbeep.  Since  that  time,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Guaranies,  or  of  the 
other  converted  ladians  to  the  east  of  the  Paraguay,  the  Parana,  or  tlie 
Uragaay. 

Character,  Manners,  and  Ciaioms.']  There  is  a  sameness  la  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Spanish-American  population,  that  in  describing  that  of  one 
viceroyalty,  we  may  be  said  to  describe  that  of  all  the  rest,  a  few  local 
modi&cations  ejicepled.  The  same  jftalousip^t  reiipi  between  the  classes,—- 
the  same  ambition,  wealth,  and  industry,  chanulerize  the  European  Spau 
iards, — the  tame  pride,  indolence,  and  luxury,  prevail  among  the  Creolas 
of  Bu«uos  Ayres,  as  among  the  other  Creoles  of  tlie  Spanish  settlements. 
TIm5  tftrictest  eifuality  reigns  among  ihe  Creoles.  No  invidioub  distinctions 
of  rank  are  ackuowledged  among  ihem.  Tliey  hove  neither  titles,  eutail«, 
nur  feudal  tenures  ;  ajid  the  only  existing  ditfercuco  among  them  is  purely 
personal,  arising  either  from  the  fortooc  or  the  reputation  of  the  iodividual. 
A<c7  ir/fjie  would  consent  to  serve  the  richest  noble  of  his  nation ;  and  tLe 
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cicaroy  himeelf  was  contented  wiili  ilio  w rvice  of  negroes,  or  mnn  of  coloor, 
«ud  Iftiii&iu.  The  luannura  of  tlio  eity  Creole  differ  conHitlerably  from  tlioveof 
i}ie  country  Creoles.  Uuenoi  AyreSf  Ae^anipiion,  Monto  Video,  Cadentoa, 
^fald^lmdo,  and  Santa  1*6,  presont  many  sctine*  of  indolence,  vice,  rolup- 
tuuusuBBti,  and  diHaipatiou ;  to  sleup,  to  ^valk,  to  ride,  and  to  smoke  ciifarv, 
U  iu  many  inbtancev  tho  whole  occupation  ;  and  the  facility  with  whicb 
«jdstenca  can  be  supported,  or  a  livelihood  can  be  obiainod  wiUioat  toilv 
and  Hid  many  opportuaiciefl  which  this  country  off^n  of  even  acquiring  a 
ibrtune,  encourage  this  UBtlem  and  inactive  life.  Vet  with  all  these  vices 
and  indolent  habits,  the  Creoles  are  [Mssossed  of  good  natural  abilitiear 
The  Creolian  females  are  efiteenied  an  much  more  handsome  tJian  tba 
Spanish  ladies> — the  jetty  blackneia  of  their  hair  and  eyca  contrasting  ad- 
mirably with  the  brilliant  whiieneRB  of  their  nkin.  They  are  all,  howeveri 
equally  indolent  as  t)»eir  huHban<l«,  fond  of  hIiow,  and  greatly  resemble  in 
dreiia  and  manners  the  ladies  of  Old  Spain.  With  alt  this  ext^nial  pomp 
of  drena  and  furniture,  the  interior  of  ttie  Creole  houses  ar«  debcrilxxl  M 
extremely  filthy  ;  ablution  of  any  kind  m  never,  or  only  very  negligently 
performed  ;  tiie  rooms  are  laWed  with  every  species  of  vermin,  and  tb« 
ravages  of  the  antti  are  only  equalled  by  tlioae  of  ifie  mice  and  mts. 

The  inhabitantji  of  tl»e  country  are  divided  into  the  two  cl&'^ftes  of  agri« 
CttUuriatfl  and  ahepbcrda.  The  latter  are  by  far  Uie  moat  numerous ;  but 
their  character  ia  extremely  bad.  Addicted  to  the  grossest  vices,  aiid 
snnk  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  they  seem  completely  to  have  forgotten 
their  origini  and  arc  almost  on  a  level  witli  tlte  savaf^es  themselvos.  Their 
habitations— which  are  generally  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  eslattcia, 
or  farm — are  miserable  huto, — the  funutnru  chiefiy  consisting  of  a  cask  for 
holding  water,  a  horn  to  drink  with,  a  wooden  spit,  and  a  small  copper 
resset,  in  which  they  infuse  the  Para<^ay  tea.  Some,  tntleed«  have  a 
wooden  bench,  or  chair,  and  a  kind  of  bed  ;  but  the  greater  number  sit 
upon  their  heels,  or  the  sknlls  of  their  cattle,  and  sleep  on  Kkins  spread  on 
the  door.  Their  only  food  is  roasted  meat,  eaten  without  aalt,  and  at  no 
atatod  hours ;  pulse  and  vegetablus  being  couHidured  as  no  better  than  grata, 
and  fit  only  for  horaea.  The  oifala  and  bones  scattered  round  their  hnta, 
«ngander  an  infinite  number  of  6ie8  and  noxious  Terrain  ;  and  collect  vast 
■wnbera  of  ravenous  birds,  which  deafen  them  with  their  constant  crioa. 
Ttieir  dress  is  in  strict  accorilance  with  the  meaunesa  atul  filth  of  their 
babitations.  Few  have  a  shirt.  A  poncho^  or  cloak,  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  coarse  woollen  or  cotton  cloth,  maimfacturod  in  the  province  of  Tucu* 
touk,  about  three  feet  long,  and  two  feet  broad,  with  a  hole  in  tlie  centre 
for  the  head  to  pas8  through  ;  a  hat ;  a  pair  of  drawers  ;  and  half-buoia, 
made  of  tlie  skins  stripped  off  from  the  legs  of  tlieir  cattle,  constitute  the 
whole  of  their  clothing.  Het^ides  these,  the  master-shepherd,  or  proprietor, 
lias  a  doublet,  vest,  breeches,  and  shoes.  The  women  are  dre^ted  merely 
in  a  shirt  without  sleeves,  which  is  bound  round  the  middle  with  a  girdl& 

IjTlie  shepherds  of  the  Paraguay  are,  however,  more  cleanly  and  decent  in 
tlieir  ap|>arel,  and  better  lodged,  than  those  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  shefH 
herds  aie  most  dexterous  horsemen.      Indeeti  they  hardly  know  what  it  ia 

[|to  walk,  as  they  never  go  any  distance  on  foot.  So  habituated  are  they  to 
riding,  that  they  will  keep  their  seat  on  the  most  furious  animal.     The  prin* 

^cipal  operations  of  the  fann  are  performed  on  homeback.     The  weekly  ga« 

,  the  ring  of  the  herds  is  made  at  full  gallop ;  but  as,  from  the  extent  uf  HOina 
•f  the  pastures,  the  cattle  is  nearly  in  a  wild  stale,  they  are  hunted  and 
kiUed  iu  the  same  maaner  as  tbe  wild  oxen  in  the  plains  of  the  ^om^aft. 
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The  common  metliotl  of  ftlayin^  their  cattle,  is  to  drive  b  certain  number 
into  an  enclosure,  where  the  shepherds  assemhie  on  horeehack,  armed  with 
apears  in  the  fonn  uf  a  tinlf-moon,  a  knife,  nrid  ratcli  ropes  ;  as  many  beasta 
are  then  turned  out  as  there  are  men  in  waiting;,  wticn  each  pureuea  hia 
prey  at  fnl)  Rpeed.  If  the  bullock  be  swifter  than  the  Iiorse,  the  shepherd 
with  wonderful  dexterity  tfirows  his  catch-rope  round  his  neck,  or  entangles 
one  or  both  of  his  hind  lejup^,  by  which  means  he  is  easily  secured ;  bat  bo 
is  generally  hamstrung  with  a  spear,  and  in  then  despatched  with  a  knife. 
This  employment  is  continued  every  year,  nntil  all  the  cattle  appointed  for 
the  annual  slaughter  are  killed.  Almost  every  thing  is  done  on  horseback ; 
th?y  fish  on  horseback, — carry  water  from  the  well  on  horsehack, — and 
attend  mass  on  borsehack,  remaining  at  the  church  door,  which  is  purpose- 
ly left  open,  that  they  may  hoar  the  service  I 

I  The  Mestizoes  and  MuUatoes  are  chieSy  employed  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  are  the  most  robust  and  U8eful  classes  of  the  community.  Among 
them  are  found  professors  and  teachers  of  the  lilieral  arts. 

The  Negroes,  who  occupy  the  third  crrade  in  the  scale  of  South  Ameri- 
can society,  are  very  differenOy  treated  from  those  of  their  brelliren  in  our 
M'"eHt  Indian  possesaiona-  The  little  comforts  and  indulgenries  which  they 
are  allowed  by  Uieir  Spam»]i  masters  to  enjuyi  cannot  butput  tOKhame  our 
British  planters  and  those  of  the  United  States,  who^  with  all  their  boasted 
freedom,  have  reduced  this  unhappy  portion  of  their  species  to  the  most 
degraded  servitude.  If  we  may  credit  Aznra,  mnny  of  the  slaves  never 
bear  the  sound  of  the  whip  while  they  live ;  are  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness and  attention  when  sick  ;  and  are  never  abandoned  in  old  age.  They 
are  even  better  fed  and  better  dresned  than  the  poorer  classes  of  the  wbitea, 
and  many  of  them  obtain  their  freedom  afler  a  short  period  of  service.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  as  the  prosotit  independent  government  of  Baenoa 
Ayres  has  totally  abolished  the  slave  trade,  that  bLlU  greater  ameliorations 
will  take  place  in  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  till  slavery  itself  he  finally 
annihilated.  In  the  meantime  there  exist  a  number  of  societies  approved 
by  the  supreme  authority,  whose  objects  were,  lat.  I'o  liberate  with  their 
funds  those  slaves,  who,  by  tlieir  good  conduct  and  iniluiitry,  prove  wortliy 
of  this  favour,  bemg  bound  to  reimburse  tlie  price  of  their  manamission, 
with  interest  at  five  per  cent.  2.  To  attend  to  the  moral  education  of  all 
the  youths  incorporated  in  the  society.  3.  To  assist  the  industry  of  the 
members,  by  fumiabing  them  with  implements  for  their  respective  labours ; 
their  value  to  be  paid  for  according  to  stipulations.  4--  To  take  care  that 
every  member  observes  a  moral  and  industrious  conduct.  5.  Once  in 
every  year  to  make  offerings  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  6.  The  funds  of 
the  society  are  composed  of  the  annual  produce  uf  the  property,  and  of  a 
monthly  contr'buiion  of  the  free  mi^mbers,  at  the  rate  of  two  reals  for  each 
father  of  a  family  and  four  reals  each  single  man.  At  the  time  of  incor- 
poration, each  member  pap,  moreover,  four  reals  at  once.  None  can  now 
be  bom  slaves,  and  every  facility  is  given  to  manumission.  The  price  of 
•laves  is  moderate,  seldom  exceeding  300  dollars,  aud  no  person  can  de- 
mand for  a  slave  more  than  what  he  gave. 

Jieligioti  and  KccUsttmtical  Government.  ]  Here,  as  in  all  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, tiio  cstabiished  form  of  religious  worship  is  Roman  Catholicism,  but 
religious  toleration  has  been  expressly  stipulated  for  in  the  treaty  of  recogni- 
tion by  Great  Britain.  Tlie  ecclesiastical  cstablUhment  of  Buenos  Ayrea 
equals  in  power  and  splendour  that  of  any  state  in  Europe,  and  the  super- 
niUtious  liberality  of  the  American  Spaniards  baa  adorned  the  cathedrals  and 
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cbnrchen  with  lUe  most  profuse  munificence*  Numerous  monaflterifts  and 
coQventa  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  Ticeroyalty,  whicli  have  proved 
incalculably  inimical  to  the  prosperity  and  populatiou  of  die  country.  But 
a  more  Iib4*ra1  nyatem  is  now  beginning^  to  prevail,  a  school  ban  lately  heen 
established  at  Bucaos  Ayres  for  the  education  uf  \\m  lower  clanses  of  the 
English  residents,  at  which  upwards  of  130  rblldren  roceivR  daily  instruc- 
tion. Tiie  following  extract  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  commence- 
ment and  progress  of  tha  firat  Protestant  Sunday  school : — *'  Tho  number 
of  teachers  who  have  classes  reg;u1arly  assigned  to  them  is  twelve.  Some 
ntherB  assist  occ-asionally,  and  Home  of  these  attend  only  in  the  Bftemoon. 
Among  them  are  Presbyterians,  Iiidepcniient^i,  Baptifits,  and  Methodists ; 
and  among  the  children  are  some  of  almost  all  Protestant  denominations, 
and  several  Catholics  Y(?t  on  the  broad  ground  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
pi-actical  puri)oiiiefl  of  the  gospel,  all  meet  in  harmonioos  concord.  The 
most  gratifying  harmony  and  unanimity  pervade  all  the  deliberations  and 
exertions  of  the  teachers^  and  no  complaint  either  from  children  or  parents 
baa  reached  our  ears.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  rise  of  such  institutions 
in  a  country  not  many  years  ago  under  a  dominion  most  unfavourable  to 
their  growth  ;  and  although  at  their  beginning  they  may  appear  incon- 
Biderable,  we  trust  ifjat  the  period  is  not  Car  distant  when  their  induence 
will  be  powerfully  and  beneticially  felt  throughout  South  America." 
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CHAP.  VI.-GOVERNMENT—KKVENUE— COMMERCE. 

The  government  of  tho  viceroyalty  of  Bucnoa  Ayrca  was  managed  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  other  Spanish  c<>lonieB  already  de- 
ficribed.  The  salary  of  the  viceroy  was  40,000  dollars  ;  which,  after 
deducting  the  hatf-yejur,  and  other  casualties,  was  reduced  Co  30,000  dol- 
laiH.  Those  of  hia  assessor,  fiscal,  and  secretar)',  amounted  to  3000  dol- 
lars each.  He  was  supreme  pre.iidcot  of  the  royal  audience  of  Loa  Char- 
cas,  and  of  the  new  royal  audience  created  iu  1785,  at  Buenos  Ayres  ;  he 
exercised  the  royal  vice-patronage ;  he  approved  tho  ni»mtnatiou  of  the 
curates;  and  his  jurisdiction  extended  (in  ordinary  cases)  to  the  roonas- 
tenes  themselves.  The  elections  of  magistrates  were  confirmed  by  him, 
and  the  governors  of  provinces  were  his  sub-delegates.  He  was  tho  su- 
preme head  of  the  police,  and  superintendant  of  the  post-otHce,  under  tlie 
first  minister  of  state,  who  is  post-master-gcneral  througliout  all  the  Span- 
ish monarchy.  The  Congress-general  of  the  United  Provinces  is  now  com- 
posed of  deputies  from  all  the  provinces,  each  province  being  entitled  to 
send  one  deputy  for  every  15,000  of  population.  It  i**  pleasing  to  know 
that  the  laws,  which  were  formerly  Hu^pended  or  muditiud  at  the  caprice  uf 
the  authorities^  are  now  enforced  with  equity  and  impartiality ;  and  in  the 
selection  of  individuals  to  fill  situations  uf  trust  and  confidence,  the  great 
requisites  looked  for,  are  knocvledge,  integrity,  and  fitness  for  the  situation  ; 
favour  and  family  influence  have  not  now,  as  formerly,  much  to  say  on 
■uch  occasions.  However,  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  all  the 
changes  which  aro  taking  place  among  these  people,  is  in  point  of  morals 
and  public  opinion.  The  fanaticism,  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  moral  deprav- 
ity, which  formerly  prevailed  in  these  countries,  are  now  fast  <lisappearing, 
and  giving  place  to  a  new  order  of  things,  ni'*^'*  '  o*"**^  with  tlio 

enlightened  and  improving  spirit  of  the  age ;  «^ 

VI.  2  c 
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there  is.  especially  among  tbn  young  people,  a  growiug  spirit  of  inqairy 
and  improvcmcut,  wUioli  ucarcely  any  lumao  event  can  now  arre^l  in  its 

^/rtewKtf.]  At  the  head  of  the  royal  treasory  under  the  old  regiqaii  wus 
an  intendant  of  the  ai*my,  a  kind  of  paymaaler-^encral,  with  a  aalvy  of 
10»000  dolhu-H,  Slid  who  presided  over  the  tribunal  of  accounu,  composed 
of  three  chief  accoinptants.  The  public  revenues  were  divided  into  the 
four  following:  branches,  namely: — Ist-  What  was  paid  to  the  king  as  hb- 
perior ;  2d.  The  duties  on  commerce ;  3d.  What  tlie  sovereign  received 
as  head  of  the  church  ;  ^ih.  Wlmt  were  formerly  royal  monopolies.  Ttie 
produce  of  these  respective  braaciies  was  estimated  as  follows  ;— 

FlTMi  Oass, 

Duties  on  gold  Knd  sUver  ootned  at  Fotos],  amouoting  to  about  111  per  oant. 
DatiM  on  oidaafa)  .  -  .  -  . 

Xriliule  of  the  Xadionsi 

Second  ClasM. 
AlcnTala,  or  expi««  of  fonr  per  cent,  on  gfHJtU  sold, 

Minor  Dudes  of  Excise,  .  .  .  -  . 

Stamp  Dutirs,  __---- 

Customs  on  innnorts  and  exports,  _  .  -  . 

*  Third  Oast. 

Froilticp  pf  btdl*  of  Cnixados,  .  .  «  • 

Firsi-fruiia  and  ecclpsiaslltal  annates,  -  -  - 

Royal  ninth*  of  tUe  tithes,  _  -  -  .  . 

Fourth  CttOM. 
Monopoties  of  mercury,  tobocoo,  guupowdcri  and  paper,  -  • 

The  luuienUi  of  oegroes,  ..... 

On  Pani|;tia]r  tt-a,  (formerly  levied  by  the  Jesuits )»         -  .  - 

Other  revenues  formerly  bt-Lotigiu^  to  the  JesuilSt  -  ,     - 


6&0.090 

530,000 

345,000 

39.000 
740,000 

IGO^OOO 

saooo 

79,000 


I 


500,000 
40^000 


In  Driltsh  money, 


i'otid,  4»300.O0O 


From  this  it  appears  tliat  the  royal  rercnue  received  an  increase  of  900,000 
dollars  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  or  £202,500  sterling.  Of  this 
revenue,  however,  no  part  went  to  the  parent  state,  the  whole  lieing-  ab- 
sorbed  in  the*  expenses  of  the  interiml  tuhninistratlon  of  the  country  ;  and 
SQch  were  the  sums  needed  for  buppurtiu^  this  splendid  establishment,  that 
very  little  was  spared  for  the  purpo,ies  of  defence  or  atnelio ration.  Ac- 
cording to  Humbohlt,  however,  the  crown  of  Spain  derived  a  clear  surplus 
of  700,000  dollars,  or  ^157,500  sterling,  from  the  ^oss  revenue  of  this 
viceroyalty.     The  amount  of  the  present  revoone  is  not  known. 

MiiiUtry  and  Marine  Forcc.'\  The  military  force  of  the  republic  is 
estimated  at  28,000  men ;  and  the  naval  force  amounts  to  15  ama]!  vesaela 
carrying  from  7  to  14  |^uub. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures.']  At  the  |}eriod  when  this  colony  was 
founded,  the  precious  metals  were  the  only  object  of  pursuit  to  adventur* 

tere,  and  the  only  articles  of  export.  The  prospects  of  immediate  atUaeoce 
became  too  alluring  to  such  persons  ;  they  disdained  to  bestow  a  moment's 
attention  on  such  objects  of  inferior  importance  as  the  agricultural  produc- 
tions of  the  country,  and  none  were  raised,  but  such  an  from  their  nrity 
«nd  value  were  in  (freat  demand  at  home.  The  culture  of  the  vine  and  the 
olive,  and  the  estalilisbment  of  several  kinds  of  manufactures,  were  pro- 
hibited under  tlie  sevt-rest  penalties;  for  Uie  sj'stera  purtjued  hy  the  court 
of  Spain,  was  the  same  here  as  in  all  her  colonial  dominions,  namely,  to 
sacrilice  the  colony  for  the  supposed  advantage  of  the  parent  state.  The 
loioriee^  the  clothesi  the  furniture  of  the  colonists,  nay,  even  their  agri- 
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coUaral  implGRicDts,  and  a  considrrable  qdantlty  of  their  provisions,  were 
imported  from  Spain,  for  which  they  pive  in  cxchan^  the  produce  of  their 
mines  and  plantations.  Tliis  traflic  tvatv  carried  on  exclusively  in  Spanish 
bottoms,  and  wholly  confined  to  the  ports  of  Porio  Rollo  and  Vera  Crur, 
in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  For  a  long  lime  no  ves^^el  belongincr  to  the  colonteta 
was  allowed  to  trade  with  Europe ;  and  even  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  different  colonies  was  either  entirely  prohibited,  or  fettered 
with  the  most  jealous  restrictionn.  At  lengthy  in  1774,  a  free  intercourse 
was  opened  between  several  of  the  American  provinces;  and,  in  1778, 
under  tJie  ministry  of  Galvez.  seven  of  the  principal  Spanish  portK,  to 
whichr  in  1778,  five  others  were  added,  (in  place  of  the  solitary  port  of 
CatHz,)  were  permitted  to  have  a  free  trade  with  Baenoe  Ayres  and  the 
ports  of  the  South  Sea.  These  reflations,  to{!;ether  with  the  erection  of 
Buenos  Ayrea  into  an  independent  viceroyalty,  in  1778,  gave  it  importance 
and  scability;  and  from  that  period,  itti  maritime  commerce  has  sensibly 
and  rapidly  inLTea-^ed,  Previous  to  1778,  about  12  or  15  registered  ves- 
Bpls  only,  were  enp^c^ed  in  the  colonial  trade  of  South  America,  and  those 
seldom  performed  more  than  one  voyage  in  three  years  ;  but  in  1778  their 
number  had  increased  to  170,  and  the  value  of  their  cargoes  amounted  to 
jf  1,958, 676  Hterling.  By  the  fuiiher  eucouraj^meiit  of  the  trade  of 
BucnOB  Ayrcs,  salted  meat  and  tallow  were  allowed  in  the  year  1793  to 
be  exported  duty  free ;  and  by  this,  and  other  regTilarions,  the  trade  and 
population  of  the  adjacent  prorincea  were  considerably  increased. 

TTht*  internal  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  that  carried  on  with  its  own 
provinces,  is  considerable.  Of  this  trattic,  the  herb  of  Paraguay  forms  the 
most  important  Ijrimch  :  2,500.000  Iba.  of  it  pass  annuaUy  into  Peru,  and 
1,000,000  lbs.  mto  Chili.  It  is  conveyed  in  covered  wagons  drawn  by 
oxen,  from  Santa  Fe  to  Jujay  and  Mendo^a;  and  from  thence  in  carried 
on  the  backs  of  mules  to  Poto^i,  La  Paz,  Peru,  and  Chili.  In  Paraij^nayi 
file  price  of  this  article  is  4  doOars,  or  18f.  per  arroba  of  26  lbs.  At  Po- 
test, however,  the  price  in  more  than  double,  and  increases  ai  it  proceeds 
north.  Immense  droves  of  cattle  pass  annually  into  Peru ;  and  60,000 
imdes  of  two  years  old,  are  annually  purchased  in  the  viceroyalty,  tor  that 
Counrtrv-  Tlie  greatest  part  of  Europeati  commodities  connurafd  in  Chili, 
are  drffwn  from  Buenos  Ayres.  A  considerable  commerce  is  al^o  carried 
on  Avith  the  independent  tribes  that  surround  the  viceroyalty,  particularly 
with  the  Pampas  and  Puelches.  Some  gold  of  a  very  superior  quality, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  collected  amon^  the  mountmns  and  upland  spring 
On  tlie  banks  of  the  Uraguay,  has  been  lately  brought  to  Buenos  Ayres  by 
the  Indian.^,  who  contrive  to  barter  it  with  the  Ao^o- Americans  or  otiier 
foreign  merchants. 


CHAP.  VI.— PRXNCTFAL  CITIES. 
Suenos  Atfres,']  Buenos  Ayres  the  capital  is  situated  in  34"  3G'  29"  S.  lat. 
and  57'^  24^  \V.  long.  It  extends  along  the  S.  side  of  the  La  Plata,  and 
derives  ita  name  from  the  peculiar  salubrity  of  its  climate.  It  was  originaTIy 
founded  by  Dob  Pedro  de  Mendo/a,  in  1535  ;  and  in  1620  was  erected 
iuto  a  bishopric,  aiid  constituted  the  capital  of  a  province  of  llie  name 
name.  The  city  is  built  with  great  regularity  and  neatness,  and  is  water- 
ed by  several  sioall  streams,  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  La  Plata. 
Taato  aud  opulence  arc  dibpbiyed  both  in  tho  streets  and  Louses ;  which 
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latter  are  generally  built  of  bricks  or  ctialk,  with  flat  roofs,  but  seldom 
exceed  one  story  in  lieight.  Many  of  them  have  parapet-walls  on  the  top 
from  three  to  four  feet  high ;  and  thoae  of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants, 
bave  a  veatibule,  and  a  court  surrounded  by  tlie  apartments*  Tho  interior 
of  the  houses,  however,  correspond  but  very  ill  with  their  external  appear- 
ance. Durin;^  summer,  the  rooms  are  covered  with  Indian  netting;  and 
in  winter,  with  European  carpets :  but  from  the  indolence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, they  are  seldom  kept  clean,  ami  that  part  of  the  town  which  is  prin- 
cipally inhabited  by  mestizues  and  ncgroon,  is  nothing  but  a  receptacle  of 
£lth.  Almost  every  house  is  aurrounded  with  a  garden,  and  many  have 
balconies  with  lattice  work  for  containing  ahrubs  and  flowers.  The  prin- 
cipul  aquiare,  or  parade,  which  is  very  spacious,  faces  tho  La  Plata,  and  is 
Burrouudedl  with  superb  buildings.  On  one  side,  fronting  the  river,  ia  the 
castle,  which,  coniiidered  as  a  post  of  military  importance,  ia  very  insignifi- 
cant. It  contains  the  palace  and  a  roynl  chapel.  On  the  opposite  side 
stands  the  town-hall,  and  on  tlie  weflt  side,  the  cathedral,  which  U  a  new 
and  a  spacious  structure,  built  on  the  site  of  tfie  former,  which  had  become 
ruinous*  The  cathedral  has  a  cupola  and  portico  of  very  elegant  work- 
manship, with  three  naves,  liesides  several  chapels  ;  and  had  cost,  in  1798, 
500,000  dollars,  and  would  cost  an  equal  sum  lo  complete  it.  The  church 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  is  a  large  and  splendid  building,  but  is 
now  used  as  the  cathedral,  and  is  intendetl  fur  a  university  when  the  new 
cathedral  shall  ho  completed.  Tho  clinrcbea  of  St  Francis,  and  the  con- 
rent  of  St  Mary,  are  built  with  a  cupola  and  nteeple,  nearly  in  the  same 
style  ii^  the  ne^v  cathedruK  The  cliurcfi  of  St  John,  which  is  on  the  akirta 
of  ihn  town,  is  appropriated  to  tho  ChriHtian  Indians.  The  other  public 
buildings  are,  two  hospitalH*  one  for  men,  and  anotlier  for  women;  aa 
orphan  liospital ;  a  foundling  hospital  ;  and  a  college,  where  grammar, 
philosophy,  and  theolog)',  are  taught.  The  chapter  of  the  cathedral  con- 
sists of  a  bishop,  whose  annual  revenue  is  about  20,000  dollars,  three  d\g~ 
nitaries,  and  two  canons.  Besides  these,  there  are  in  the  city  above  136 
ecclesiastics,  independent  of  four  monasteries  of  Franciscans,  DominicanSy 
and  of  the  Fathers  of  Mercy  and  of  Bethlehem,  and  two  nunneries.  For 
three  leagues  round  the  city,  the  environs  present  a  beautiful  and  well- 
cultivated  country,  full  of  gardens  and  groves,  and  diversified  with  6elda 
of  wheat  and  maize.  Here  almost  every  person  in  ea^y  circumstances  has 
his  quinta  or  country-house,  and  a  large  garden.  Beyond  ihenL^  fields  are 
immense  meadows  covered  with  constant  verdure,  and  filled  with  innu- 
inerable  herds  of  oxen  and  wild  horse«i.  Authors  differ  so  widely  in  their 
estimates  of  tlie  population  of  this  city,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
it.  According  to  A^ara,  the  population  is  40,000;  Helms  estimated  it 
at  from  25,000  to  30,000  ;  the  estimate  of  Esutla  is  the  «ame  with  that  of 
Azara,  one-half  of  which  be  ^ays  are  S]>nui3rds  and  Creoles.  Sir  Home 
Popham  estimates  it  as  high  aa  70,000  inhabitants,  including  tho  suburbs 
and  immediate  vicinity.  Buenos  Ayres  owes  its  chief  importance  to  its 
liaving  been  the  capital  of  the  viceroyalty,  and  the  chief  road  by  which 
European  goods  pass  into  the  interior,  and  the  port  whence  the  metallic 
treasures  of  Peru  and  Potosi  are  shipped  for  Europe. 

Cordova.']  This  h  a  tolerably  large  city,  in  the  province  of  Tocuman, 
and  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  It  was  foundetl  in  1573,  and 
ia  situated  468  miles  N.W.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  road  to  Potosi  and 
Lima,  iu  a  marshy  but  rich  and  fertile  soil,  on  the  small  stream  of  the 
Friaaero,  which  is  lost  in  the  sands  to  the  S.E.     It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and 
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has  Rcreral  ecdeKlastical  estabUslimentfl,  as  well  as  an  unirenity,  aad  a 
seminary  for  young  genttoineii.  llie  Spanish  iulmbiunts  amouut  to  1500, 
with  aboQt  4000  ne^ws.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  tilling  the 
ground,  and  manufacturing  cloth,  both  of  coUon  and  wooU  which  ihey 
send  to  Peru.  The  catbeilral  ia  a  hftiidsome  edifice  ;  and  the  market-place 
18  BpaciouB*  and  adorned  uith  lai^e  buildings.  The  Kiieels  aie  cleaner 
than  those  of  Uueuos  Ayrea,  being  all  well-paved.  S.  lat.  32*  10',  and  W- 
long.  63"  SO', 

MeHiiozar]  Mendoza  lies  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Andes,  about  1000 
miles  W.  from  Uu^nos  Ayres,  and  is,  from  its  position,  one  of  the  most 
secluded  placen  in  South  America.  The  climate  is  decidedly  better  than 
that  of  the  plains  of  Ln.  Plata ;  and  it  pwutesses  every  advantage  necessary 
to  iufiure  its  prosperity,  except  facility  of  communicatton  with  other 
conn  tries. 

The  other  chief  towns  in  this  viceroyalty  are  the  following,  namely : 

Corrienteg,  480  miles  N.  of  Burhos  Ayres  ;  populfttion,  -4,500 ;  S.  lat  !??•  2T  21"  • 
W.  long,  set"  25'. 

Matdonadot  founded  in  17.10,  S.  lat.  3i*5-?  18*. 

Colonia,  1()79. 31*  SG'  iO^. 

Santa  P£t I  J7H>  31"  -W  29^, 

riUarica, 1.576.  25"  4«'  35*. 

Capiata,  10  tO. 25*  21' 45*. 

Canddaria,  — 16^7,  ■ ^V  26'  40*. 

San  Jago  del  Eitero, Ij70.    27"  W. 

San  Miguei,  1^9.  *ir  25'. 

Salta,  ~ Ij82, 24"  15'. 

Jujujf,  1593,  2:f  5*. 

Santa  Crux,  1575,  I'i' i&  ^-V. 

San  Juan  <U  la  Fronta-a,  ^^—  3:^. 


CHAP.  V.-REPUBLIC  OF  PARAGUAY. 

As  a  rapplementary  article  to  oar  accotuit  of  the  United  PntTinces  of 
South  America,  we  must  devote  a  brief  space  lo  ttie  province  of  Paraguay, 
which  by  act  of  the  -i4lh  September,  I8*i6,  declared  itself  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state  ;  although,  it  will  in  all  probability  reunite  itself  with  the 
Buenos  Ayrean  provinces  on  the  <1eath  of  its  present  pulitical  chief. 

This  republic  is  silualpd  between  the  parallels  of  24"  and  27"  SC  S.  lat. 
It  is  divided  on  the  N.  and  N,E,  from  Uroidl  by  the  Xexuy  and  Parana; 
and  on  the  S.K.  and  S.  from  Hucnos  Ayres  by  the  Paraguay.  lu  extent 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.  is  about  380  miles;  and  its  surface  at  10,000  square 
leagueR,  and  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  there  is  added  to  it  the 
inconsiderable  district  that  lies  between  the  Parana  and  the  Uraguay,  where 
a  part  of  the  missions  of  this  order  is  stated  to  have  been  established.  The 
population,  small  in  regard  to  its  Hurface,  consista  of  whites,  blacks,  and  a 
mixed  race.  The  first  class  comprises  800  Spaniards,  and  the  remainder, 
being  Creoles,  form^  aeven-teniha.  Tlic  Indians  compose  about  another 
tenth;  while  the  mixed  race  and  the  blacks  make  up  the  other  two-tenths. 
The  country  ia  divided  into  8  departments  and  28  mujiicijialities.  Its  ca- 
pital is  the  city  of  Assumption.  It  is  situated  18  miles  above  the  junction 
of  the  upper  mouth  of  ttie  Pilcomayo  nilh  the  Paraguay.  It  contains  a 
few  Spanish  families,  and  several  thousands  of  Indians  and  Mestizoes. 
From  Buenoe  Ayres  large  boats  arrive  at  Asiamption,  aftet  a.  vo^v^^e^  ci\ 
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two  or  three  montlis.     Near  iC  is  a  hke,  remarkable  for  bavinfif  a  Tery  e\^ 
Tated  rock,  600  feet  ftigfi*  in  the  muldle  of  it,  resembling:  an  obi'Iisk. 

It  was  about  the  year  1810  that  the  Creoles  first  imbibed  a  taste  for  tlw 
principles  of  liberty.  Tlio  new  government  of  Buenos  Ayrea  had  des- 
patched an  expedition  for  the  purpo^io  of  vindicatin;^'  its  authorrty,  and  de- 
posing the  governor  of  Para^^nifty.  To  oppose  it,  the  Para^arians  collected 
an  army  of  G,000  men,  and  finally  succeeded  in  eipellin^  the  intmdera 
from  their  province.  During  their  etay,  however^  t!ie  Buenos  Ayre* 
general.  Belgrano,  was  busily  infusing  notions  of  independence  into  the 
minds  of  thu  Creoln  officers.  Tliough  unublc  to  entertain  any  just  optntony' 
on  the  subject  of  liberty,  they  resolved  during  the  year  1811  to  unite  and 
make  common  cause  a^nsi  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  had  alwap  detestotl. 
Tliey  boldly  proceeded  to  the  governor's  boase,  which  they  entered,  with  ' 
pistols  la  their  hands,  and  arrested  him.  No  bluud  was  shed ;  and  the  • 
next  morninfij  beheld  two  of  the  conspirators  united  with  him  in  the  gt>- 
verumvut,  of  which  the  first  act  was  to  call  a  congress.  Subsequently  a 
junta  was  appointed,  which,  without  delay,  declared  the  independence  of 
the  new  republic.  The  ministry  consist^  of  a  president,  two  assessors, 
and  a  secretary,  to  wlitrh  lost  office  Doctor  Francia  was  appointed.  The 
history  of  the  revolution  of  Taraguay  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  that  of 
Doctor  Franciit  himself.  On  iho  separation  of  the  congress,  after  having 
■ppointod  the  juuta.  Doctor  Fmiicia  became  ilio  soul  of  the  now  govern- 
nient.  An  adjustment  n*n.^  made  with  Buenos  Ayres,  but  Francia's  policy 
WAS  inimical  to  a  cloe  alliance  with  any  of  the  other  states ;  and  be  sooa 
•hoved  that  it  was  his  resolution  to  isolata  the  country.  In  a  succeeding 
COOgren  be  sucreodcd  in  getting  himself  appointed  dictator  for  life ;  ami 
in  point  of  absolute  authority,  he  is  without  a  rival  at  this  moment  in  the 
moct  despotic  countries  of  Asia  itself. 


THE 

CISPLATINE  REPUBLIC; 

OR 

BANDA  ORIENTAL. 


ArTER  a  long  and  mataally  derastating  struggle  betwixt  Brazil  and  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  for  the  possession  of  Monte  Video  and  the  Banda  Oriental, 
the  dis|mte  waa  terminated  by  treaty  of  llie  27lh  August,  lb28,  declaring 
the  entire  independonco  of  the  debateable  territory,  and  erectint;  the  whole 
into  a  republic,  of  which  the  town  of  iMonte  Video  is  the  capital. 

The  territory,  called  the  Banda  Oriental^  is  situated  betwixt  the  flouth- 
ern  parallels  of  3d"  10'  and  35*.  Tlie  Spaniards  gave  it  this  appellation, 
signifying  *  the  Eastern  frontier'  or  '  boundary/  because  to  them  it  bomided 
on  the  N*  with  Brazil  or  Portuguese  America;  while  the  Brazilians  be- 
■tuwed  on  it  the  appellation  of  CUpbiUna  on  account  of  its  lying  N.  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  river  Uruguay  divides  this  district  into  two 
parts,  which  are  distinguished  from  each  other  as  the  Banda  Oriental 
and  Banda  Occidental^  or  the  Eastern  and  Western  Banda.  The 
Utter  country,  however,  is  nominally,  at  least,  incorporated  with  the 
republic  of  Buenos  Ayres,  forming  the  provinces  of  Entrerios  and 
Corrientes. 

The  southern  frontier  of  the  Banda  Oriental  stretches  the  length  of 
S35  miles  along  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  on  the  E.  it  stretches  along  the 
Atlantic,  for  240  miles,  to  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  de  San  Pedro. 
The  Brazilian  territory  bounds  it  on  the  N.;  and  the  Uruguay  on  the 
W.  Its  superficies  may  be  estimated  at  10,500  geographical  square 
milev ;  and  its  population  at  175,000  souls,  chiefly  of  Spanish  descent. 
The  principal  mountains  are,  the  CochiUa  Grande  de  lot  Topes,  and 
a  part  of  the  Scrra  do  itfiir  ,*  the  principal  river  is  the  Hio  Negro^  a 
tributary  of  the  Uruguay.  Its  capital,  Monte  MdeOy  is  situated  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  La  Plata,  near  the  mouth,  in  34"  54'  48"  S.  lat.  Its 
port  is  good,  and  its  environs  fertile  ;  its  population,  in  1822,  was 
16,000  souls. 

When  the  Spanish  provinces  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother-conn- 
tryi  the  court  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  taking  advantage  of  some  alleged 
incarsions  made  on  its  territory  by  Artigas  and  other  chiefs,  seized  ou 
the  town  of  Monte  Video,  and  occupied  the  left  banks  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  and  Uruguay.     Against  this  proceeding  the    Bueonn  A^«a. 
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protestedi  and  after  a  long  and  disaatrons  siege,  they  succeeded  in  re- 
covering Monte  Video  in  1814.  In  1821  the  Brazilians  retook  it,  and 
the  better  to  preserve  it  from  again  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  re- 
publicans, they  forthwith  declared  it  to  be  an  independent  republic, 
federatively  alUed  to  Brazil.  This  arrangement,  of  course,  dissatisBed 
the  Buenos  Ayreans,  who  immediately  blockaded  the  town  from  the 
land  side,  and  betwixt  its  two  belligerent  protectors,  Monte  Video  was 
threatened  with  utter  destruction,  until  the  above-mentioned  treaty  was 
concluded,  by  which  its  complete  independence  of  either  party  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated. 


CHILI. 


L 


Boundaries  and  Exfcnt.^  Chili  is  bounded  on  tbe  N.  by  the  district  of 
AttacaineB,  belonging  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  which  separates  it  from  Pern ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  Andes^  which,  in  their  whole  meridional  extent,  separate 
it  from  the  Buenos  Ayres,  and  from  eeveral  tiibo}!  of  unconquered  savages  ; 
on  the  S.  by  Araucania»  and  a  tract  of  mountains  and  barren  wilds,  and  a 
narrow  strait  which  separates  tbe  main  land  from  the  island  of  Chilue  and 
its  dependent  isles  ,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Within  these 
bounds,  Chili  stretches  in  a  direct  line  17  degrees  of  latitude,  or  1020 
geographical  miles,  equal  to  1180  Britisli  miles,  namely,  from  the  2-tih  to 
the  4^1fit  degree  of  Qoatli  latitude,  or  to  the  43d  degree  if  the  whole 
Chilian  archipelago  is  included.  But  the  meridional  extent  is  actually 
126U  British  miles  between  its  remotest  extremities,  and  making  allowance 
for  the  declination  from  a  straight  line.  Its  breadth  Ls  various,  being  de- 
termined by  the  greater  or  lesa  distance  of  the  Andes  from  the  sea.  Be- 
tween tbe  pELrullels  of  24'  und  32%  its  breodtli  varies  from  120  to  180 
British  miles  ;  from  that  to  tlie  37th  degree,  it  is  about  210  British  miles; 
and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  thence  to  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe,  does 
not  exceed  280  British  miles.  Molina  estimates  its  length  from  north  to 
■outh  at  rSGO  geographical  railes^  or  1450  British  miles,  by  300  British 
miles  of  medial  breadtEi ;  and  its  superficies  at  378,000  geographical  square 
miles,  or  522,000  British  square  miles,  a  prodigious  exaggeration,  even 
tliough  both  Rides  of  the  Andes,  Araucania,  and  tbe  Puelcbes,  their  eastern 
neighbours,  should  be  included.  In  both  Ovalles  and  Molinas  maps  of 
Cbtli,  the  large  province  of  Cuyo,  or  Mendoza,  is  included  ;  but  this  large 
district  now  belongs  to  tbe  Buenos  Ayres  republic-  Tlie  fact  is,  that 
Chili  is  merely  a  long  narrow  stripe  of  territory,  comprehending  the  Andes 
and  the  coast,  and  its  whole  buperficies  will  not  aiuouut  to  one  half  of 
Molina's  estimate,  followed  by  Pirtkcrloa  and  others.  The  whole  super- 
ficies has  been  accurately  calculated  by  Mr  Olimanns,  and  found  not  to 
exceed  22,574  square  leagues  of  25  to  the  degree,  or  173,000  British 
square  miles,  exciunive  of  Araucania,  and  other  districts  inhabited  by  inde- 
pendent Indiansj  from  the  37tb  to  the  41st  degree  of  S.  lat. ;  which,  at  an 
average  of  200  British  miles  in  breadth,  cannot  exceed  78,000  uquare 
miles,  making  a  total  of  250,000  British  square  miles  and  upwards. 

Divisions,  Naiurai  and  FoUlical.^  Chili  is  a  plain  of  vast  extent  from 
K.  to  S.,  rising  gradually  from  the  sen  as  itapproaches  the  Andes  on  tbe  E. 
This  sloping  plain  is  intersected,  watered,  and  fertilized,  by  innumerable 
BtreamR,  or  to  sponk  more  correctly,  torrents  descending  westward  from 
the  bounding  ridges  of  tbe  Cordilleras.  The  natural  divisions  of  Chili  arc 
three,  namely:  Chili  proper — the  Andes — and  the  islands.  Chili  proper, 
comprehended  between  the  Andes  and  the  sea,  and  meafiurin^  w^^vti^  o^ 
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100,  and  sometimes  150  miles  in  breadth,  ia  divided  into  two  eqnal  por- 
tioD9,  namely,  the  maritime  and  midland.  Three  chains  of  mouDtaius, 
parallel  to  the  Andes,  intersect  the  mantirne  pnrt.  Tha  midland  portion 
18  a  plain  nearly  uniform,  interspersed  witli  a  few  solitary  Wills, — The  An- 
dine  division,  which  belongs  to  ChiM^  and  which  comprises  holh  sides  of 
the  chain,  is  of  great  breadth,  frequently  upwards  of  120  British  miles. 
This  division  contains  a  vast  namher  of  conti^ous  and  very  lofty  rooan- 
tainSf  exhibiting  in  its  varions  and  diversified  scenery,  whatever  is  wild, 
grand,  beautiful,  and  pieturesque.^The  islands  belonging  to  Chili,  are  the 
CoquembaneSj  Mugillonf  Toloraly  and  Pujura^  which  remain  desert ;  Ca- 
Tarna,  merely  a  rock  ;  the  two  island:^  of  Juan  Fenmndezy  denominated 
Isola  de  Tierra^  or  Shore-island,  and  Masafaeray  wlikh  is  the  largest,  and 
iBfaabited  by  a  few  Spaniards ;  Qitircquiiia  and  Talca,  near  Conception ; 
Alo(:haf  on  the  coast  of  Araucania,  upwards  of  60  miles  in  circumference, 
handsome  and  fertile,  but  abandoned  by  the  Spauiaida ;  and  the  archi- 
pelago of  Chdoe^  which,  with  that  of  Chounes,  dependant  on  it,  which 
Qomprehends  B*^  islands,  some  of  which  are  occupied  by  Spaniards  and 
Indians  ;  Cliiloe,  the  lar^^est  of  these,  gives  Dame  to  the  archipelago.—* 
All  these  i^auds,  witli  the  exception  of  Juan  Fernandez,  are  on  the 
^eoBst. 

The  political  divisions  of  Chili  are  two^  namely :  SpanUk  Chili,  and 
Araucaniay  or  Independent  Chili.  Spanish  Chili  comprehends  all  the  tract 
from  the  Rio  Salado  to  the  Biobio  ;  and  Araucania  comprehends  all  the 
tract  to  the  south  of  that  stream.  i>paDi8h  Chili,  comprehending  13  de- 
grees of  latitude,  or  from  the  2ith  to  the  37th  degree  of  S.  lac,  was  for- 
merly divided  itiu>  the  thirteen  following  provinces,  namely : 
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It  is  DOW  divided  Into  3  intmdencif^nanuly:  La  Conapiionr  Coq^imba  And  Santi'ig^ t 
VmI  these  are  kobdWided  iiito  ti  dUlricM. 


CHAP.  J.— HISTORY. 
The  Peruviana  conquered  some  of  the  nortliem  districts  of  Chili ;  and, 
when  the  Spaniards  became  masters  of  Peru,  they  received  from  the  Incaa 
Ibose  parti  of  it  which  owned  tlieir  authority.  Alms^ro*  who  had  assisted 
FifflUTO  in  the  conqueat  of  Peru,  advanced  with  an  army  into  Chili;  but, 
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before  he  had  proceeded  far,  he  was  obliged  to  retnrn  to  defend  his  righto 
agunst  Pizarro,  who  was  usurping  the  sole  power  of  the  Perurian  domi- 
nions. During  the  civil  wars  in  Feni,  Altnagro  lost  his  life,  and  Pizarro, 
in  the  year  154-0,  despatrhed  Valdivia,  or  Balilivia,  against  Chili,  to  ex- 
tend the  empire  on  that  side^,  and  to  make  himself  master  of  the  riches  saUl 
to  be  in  the  posacsHion  of  the  Chilesiana.  Valdivia  no  sooner  arrived  on 
tlie  frontiers,  than  he  was  opposed  by  several  of  the  caciques  or  chiefs, 
who  encountered  him  with  great  bravery,  bm  were  unable  lo  prevent  him 
from  advancing  to  the  valley  of  Mapocho.  In  tliis  valley,  which  was  ex- 
tremely fertile  and  popolouB,  he  founded  a  city  which  he  called  Santiago  ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tliia  city  were  several  gold  mines  in  which  he 
forced  the  natives  to  work.  The  haughty  Chilesians,  to  whom  liberty  had 
already  been  endeared,  could  not  patiently  submit  to  such  oppression ;  be- 
fore the  city  was  finished,  they  attacked  the  Spaniards,  and  were  with 
difficulty  repulsed  ;  but  having,  afterwards,  by  a  false  report  of  rich  mines 
to  be  found  at  a  small  distance,  drawn  a  party  of  Spaniards  into  an  ambus- 
cade, the  whole  were  cat  oflP,  except  their  commander  and  a  negro,  who 
escaped  only  by  the  speed  of  their  horses.  When  the  civil  wars  broke 
out  in  Peru,  Valdivia  was  recalled,  and,  dissensions  having  taken  place 
between  the  lieutenants  whom  hu  had  left  to  govern  in  his  abseuco,  the 
Indians  took  this  advantage  of  again  attacking  the  Spaniards,  and  were 
with  difficulty  prevented  from  destroying  the  new  built  city,  till  Valdivia 
I  arrived  with  fresh  troops,  attacked  and  obliged  them  to  give  way-  Fol- 
-lowing  his  advantage,  he  overran  a  great  pait  of  the  country,  and  founded 
[the  city  of  Conception,  on  a  bay  of  the  South  sea ;  the  city  Imperial,  on  a 
klain  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers  ;  and  V'iUarica,  near  the  foot  of  the 
indes. 
The  Indians  plainly  perceiving  that  the  Spaniards  intended  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  whole  country,  and  that  they  must  eithL>r  drive  them  from 
their  osurpntionR^  or  become  their  slaves,  having  likewise  become  mora 
jlkmiliar  both  with  the  arms  and  persons  of  their  invaders,  and  ascertaining 
that,  in  spite  of  their  artificial  thunder,  they  were  vulnerable  like  other 
mortahi,  resolved  on  a  general  insurrection.  Intelligence  of  this  movement 
having  readied  Valdivia,  he  immediately  repaired  to  tlie  valley  of  Araccea, 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  most  intrepid  tribe  of  Chilesians,  and  where 
^Ltlie  Indians,  though  attacked  sooner  titan  they  expected,  had  nevertheless 
^^tesembled  to  the  number  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Caupolican  their  brave  countryman.  Valdivia's  troops  forced 
ihem  to  retire,  but  could  not  disperse  thera,  and,  for  several  days,  they 

»taiaintained  a  kind  of  running  fight.  At  length  Caupolican,  with  a  degree 
bf  militaiy  sagacity  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  most  expert  Eu- 
rope.an,  resolved  to  divide  his  army  into  bodies  of  1000  each,  and  with  them 
to  attack  the  Spaniards  alternately,  so  that  when  one  body  was  fatigued^ 
another  might  advance  with  unabated  vigour,  and  prevent  them  from  en- 
joying a  moment's  relaxation.  This  stratagem  had  the  desired  effect ;  the 
Spaniards  withstood  them  seven  or  ciglit  hours,  but  were  at  length  obliged 
give  way ;  not  a  Spaniard  was  left  alive,  excej>t  Valdivia  himself,  who 
made  prisoner  aiul  reserved  fur  a  more  dreadful  death.  In  what  man- 
ler  the  Indians  killed  him,  or  what  tortures  he  experienced,  is  not  agreed  ; 
|p«ome  relate  that  melted  gold  was  poured  down  bis  throat ;  others  that  a 
ichief,  exasperated  at  the  offers  he  made  to  induce  them  to  spare  his  life, 
kt  out  bis  brains  with  a  club.  But  whatever  was  the  mode  of  his  deatli> 
re  may  be  certain  tliat  the  Indiana  would  be  Wllle  dvspoaeOi  Vu  ^o'w  \«.'{^iX^ 
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to  one  in  whom  tlieir  coatiii-y  haJ  fuuud  ao  formidable  an  enemy.  Valdi- 
via's  lieutenant,  Villagjat  beini:;  InfarineJ  uf  the  overthrow  of  the  Spaaiartlsy 
speedily  collected  the  Spanish  troops  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and,  with  several  ttiousauds  of  his  ludiau  aUitis,  marched  to  aveage  hU 
coantryman*9  defeat.  Caapolican  Of^in  evinced  Iiia  military  Bkill ;  he  re- 
treated before  the  Spaniards,  who  followed  him  till  they  were  advanced  in 
the  woods  too  far  to  make  any  use  of  their  cavalry,  when,  putting  out  de- 
tachments to  take  possession  of  the  passes  in  their  rear,  and,  directing  his 
men  not  to  6ght  at  a  distance,  but  to  ncah  iininediaiely  to  close  quarters,  he 
advanced  with  fury  to  the  attack^  and  again  obtained  a  complete  victory;  2,500 
Spaniards  and  confederate  Itidians  fell  on  the  spot.  Caupolican  now  ad- 
ranced  to  tho  city  of  Conception,  and,  fi^nding  it  abandoned,  burnt  it  to  the 
ground.  This  chief  ultimately  was  taken  by  the  Spauiarda,  and  put  to 
death.  But  the  Chilesian^,  though  they  had  lost  their  general,  had  not 
lost  their  courage,  nor  their  hatred  of  their  invaders.  Hostilities  continued 
fifty  yean  with  increasing  fury  and  animosity,  at  the  end  of  which  period, 
the  Indians  liad  regained  almost  tho  whole  of  their  country,  taken  many 
Spanish  towns,  put  to  death  all  the  inhabitants  except  the  women,  and  left 
to  the  Spaniards  only  a  few  narrow  Bottlements  along  the  coasts. 

The  Dutch,  having  teamed  that  the  Spaniards  were  abtiorred  by  the 
Chitesians,  and  that  they  were  nearly  expelled  from  the  country,  despatched 
a  considerable  force  under  admiral  Brewer,  to  endeavour  to  acquire  the 
friendship  of  tho  Indians,  and,  after  having  assisted  them  in  exterminating 
the  Spaniards,  to  attempt,  with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  to  form 
settlements  in  the  country.  The  Chil&Hians,  at  first,  believing  the  offer  of 
the  Dutch  to  ha  disinterested,  joined  their  troops  to  the  admiral's ;  bat 
Brewer  dying  nifoii  after,  and  tlie  Dutch  showing,  in  a  short  time,  lliat 
they  valued  gold  no  less  than  the  Sjmniards,  the  natives  refused  any  longer 
to  co-operate  with  them.  They  were  therefore  obliged  to  abandon  their 
Attempt;  and,  since  that  penoil,  the  Spaniards  Im^o  had  only  the  natives 
fto  contend  with,  who  still,  for  the  most  part,  retain  their  freedom.  Ail 
jAraur4iuian  ambassador  constantly  resided  at  Smtiago  during  the  dominion 
Bf  Spain, — -the  only  instance  in  the  history  of  America,  in  which  the  equa- 
lity of  the  native  race  was  recognised  by  European  settlers. 

In  the  accent  commotions  of  Spanish  America,  Chili  had  its  share.  At 
|£r8t,  the  revolution  in  favour  of  the  independents  in  1910,  was  effected 
[jRritbout  any  iutemiption  of  the  general  tranquillity,  and  the  government 
fell  peaceably  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  Creolian  families.  It  was,  huw- 
ever,  afterwanls  brought  under  subjection  by  the  royalista  sent  from  Lima; 
but  a  detachment  having  been  despatched  to  the  aid  of  the  inhabitants  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  royalists  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Maypu,  in  1818, 
'  tlie  country  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  abaoluto  independence. 


CHAP,  ir.— PHVSICAL  FRATURKS. 
Mounlairu.'}  The  grand  belt  of  tho  Andes  separates  Chili  from  the 
viteroyalty  of  La  Plata ;  and  is  of  great  breadth,  being  suted  by  Molina 
at  120  mUes,  The  perpetual  snow  of  these  mountains  renders  thera  a 
sublime  and  interesting  spectacle  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  Between 
tho  21th  and  23d  degrees  of  S.  lat.  the  Andes  are  wholly  desert;  south 
of  ih:it  parallel,  they  are  studded  with  little  vales  and  excjdlent  pastures, 
cfe%iufally  watered  with  a  superabundance  of  streams  rolled  down  from 
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their  stopendoua  rocks  and  tranaTerse  ridges.  There  are  about  eigbt  or 
nine  passes  leading  orer  these  mountains  to  tlie  £. ;  the  most  frequented 
being  that  which  leads  from  Aconca^a  to  Cuyo,  a  journey  of  eight  days, 
like  those  over  the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  on  shelves  in  the  perpendicular 
rockK  hanging  over  the  profound  abysses,  through  which  wind  the  rivers 
Chilli  and  Mendoza.  Mules  are  u^ed,  but  travellers  are  often  obliged  to 
proceed  on  foot.  Some  small  plains  are  found,  where  the  Incos,  when 
tiiey  subdued  Cnyo  and  Northern  Chili,  constructed  little  houseH  of  stone. 
The  highest  muuntains  of  Chili  are,  Marifla,  in  S.  lat.  28"  45';  Tupun-» 
gah,  33"  24';  Descabc^ado,  35^  Bianquilh,  35"  4-';  Longavi,  So"  SiY ; 
Chilian^  36* ;  and  Corcohado,  43*.  Molina  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
taking  the  altitudes  of  the  above  mountains,  but  the  Spaniards  and  Chilcso 
suppose  them  to  be  upwards  of  20,000  feel  above  the  sea:  the  lowest  part 
IS  in  Copiapo.  In  Lentln's  scale  of  the  elevation  of  mountains,  Descabe- 
sado  Is  next  to  ChlEiiborazo^  and  is  equal  to  it  in  Molina's  opinion.'  But 
as  Molina  never  saw  Cliimbsrazo,  and  Descabesado  from  bis  account  seems 
to  have  been  sc-alecj,  wo  must  be  allowed  to  demur  at  his  opinion.  In  the 
parallel  of  33%  if  of  the  same  elevation  with  Chimborazo,  the  c^ld  on  its 
summit  must  be  mucli  more  severe,  and  it  must  also  bo  covered  with  per- 
petual snow  at  a  much  lower  elevation,  and  must  therefore  he  far  more 
dit^cutt  of  ascent  than  its  supposed  rival.  It  has  hitherto  been  found  im- 
possible for  human  foot  to  arrive  at  the  summit  of  Chimborazo  ;  and  if 
De^r&besado  be  of  the  same  elevation,  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
surmount  ils  soaring  summit,  Itave  accomplished  a  task  much  more  arduous 
than  that  of  a  Condamine,  a  Humboldt,  or  a  Saus.sure,  and  have  attained 
the  highest  ground  ever  trodden  by  man.  The  summit  is  described  as  be- 
ing 6at,  and  forming  a  complete  gquare^  eaiih  side  being  six  miles  long, 
having  in  the  middle  a  lake  of  extreme  depth,  which,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  present  appearances,  has  been  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano. 
A  number  of  marine  shells,  either  petrified  gt  calcined,  and  probably  pro- 
duced by  water,  have  been  observed.  The  elevated  plain  of  Uspallaia,  50 
miles  in  lengtli,  and  6  miles  in  breadth,  is  surmounted  by  another  plain, 
on  which  ri!«e  Andiue  summits  of  such  altitude,  as  to  be  visible  at  San 
Luige,  360  miles  distant,  says  Molina.  The  diijiance,  however,  on  the 
map,  is  245  miles,  or  115  miles  less.  Tlie  elevation  of  these  summits, 
wever,  must  be  prodigious,  if  really  visible  at  such  a  distance.  These 
ormous  heights,  which  require  a  whole  summer-day  to  pass  thpm,  are 
mposed  of  black  masses  of  indurated  clay,  in  which  are  inchased  many 
Qiul  and  smooth  pebbles  l>eanng  every  appearance  of  having  been  rolled 
in  water.  The  same  surprising  circumstance  has  been  observed  in  the  ad- 
jacent province  of  Cuyo.  According  to  Molina,  Chili  presents  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  once  covered  with  the  ocean.  Even  on  the  sum- 
its  of  the  loftiest  Andlne  peaks,  various  maiiue  substances  have  been 
nd.  The  three  parallel  chains  of  maritime  mountains^  and  the  hills  by 
which  they  are  united  to  the  Andes,  in  fact,  all  the  ramitications  of  this 
great  antediluvian  chain,  seem  to  have  been  formed  successively  by  the 
rs  of  the  ocean,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  of  Neptunian  origin.     The 
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In  the  abnvii  cntimate  of  thn  eirvAtion  of  the  Chilian  Andy's,  Molina  fintly  contre- 
Ulloa*  whu  mftintainnd  thjit  their  hfiKfat  iviu  not  tibov«  one-orvrnth  of  that  of  tbA 
iidi>«  of  Qiiilti.     Am  Ullou  iipvrr  vNitml  Chili.  Hiitl  rodwqueutly  wroUr  ►■UhtT  fruin 
rriHirt  or  imxtipporti'd  conjecture,  wherea-n  Molina  was  a  native  of  ihp  pruviuiv, 
■nd  devntftl  hit  time  ami  his  toJcnt:!  to  its  history  and  description,  his  iiuthurUy  t&\UA, 
be  ootuldcod  bv  every  reasonable  person  aa  loperior  to  that  of  U\loa  a.t  \«a&v. 
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interior  structure  of  the  Andes  themselves,  equal  in  antiquity  to  the  globe 
haelf,  prMcnta  a  very  different  origin.  This  majestic  ridge  rises  r«pid1y» 
only  forming  a  very  smull  angle  tvilh  its  hasp  ;  iho  ordinary  form  being 
pyramidal,  surmounted  ai  intervals  by  little  elevations  of  a  conical  Torm, 
or  Rma)l  peaks,  and  as  it  were  crystalUzed.  Their  internal  structure  con- 
•ists  of  lane*  primitive  quartz,  differing  very  little  in  their  general  configv- 
ration.  Marine  bodies  are  never  found  in  these  primitive  rocks.  The 
main  ridge  runs  parallel  with  two  other  ridges  of  smaller  elevation  oo 
either  side,  and  at  the  distance  of  from  25  to  30  miles.  Oa  the  eit«rior 
sides  of  these  lateral  ridgea,  are  other  ramifioations  of  little  lieigbt,  and 
Whose  direction  is  not  uniform. 

Votcanoes.  <^.]  Volcanoes  abound  in  Chili.  Of  these,  fourteen  are 
in  a  state  of  perpetnal  combustion,  and  all  of  them  belong  to  the  main 
ridge  of  the  Andes.  Their  names  are  the  following,  proceeding  from  north 
to  south  :  CopiapOf  Coquimho^  lAmari^  AcortcagnOf  SantiagOf  Mrti/i)0,  /V- 
teroa,  Chilian^  Tttcapel,  Calloqui,  0iinal^  Cfngnaf^  Rancho,  Huanauca. 
The  volcano  of  Osomay  is  in  the  Andes  of  Araucania,  or  Independent 
Chili.  The  most  riolent  of  these  volcanoes,  is  that  of  Peteroa,  which,  on 
the  3d  of  December  1762,  opened  a  new  crater,  splitting  into  two  p&rUt 
or  contiguous  mountains,  for  many  miles.  The  tremendous  noise  wes 
beard  throughout  Chili,  but  no  eartJiquake  followed.  The  ashes  and  lam 
filled  the  adjacent  valleys,  and  caused  an  inundation  for  two  da)^  in  the 
river  Tiugerica.  A  fragment  of  a  mountain  falling  on  the  great  river 
Xiontua,  totally  stopped  its  course  for  ten  days,  and  the  stagnated  waters 
kavint^  formed  a  large  lake,  which  still  exists,  6nally  opened  a  passage  end 
inundated  the  neighliouring  country.  The  lava  and  ashes  of  these  voice- 
noes  seldom  or  never  fall  without  the  limits  of  the  Andes.  Among  the 
midland  and  maritime  mountains,  only  two  volcanoes  are  found  :  one  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Rapel  river,  which  is  small,  and  emits  at  intervals  a  little 
smoke:  the  other  is  the  great  volcano  of  yUhricn,  clearly  visible  at  15© 
miles  distance;  it  appears  insulated,  but  is  su]iposed  to  be  joined  at  ia 
base  with  the  Andes,  which  are  at  a  small  distance  from  it.  It  lies  near  a 
take  of  the  same  name,  in  Araucania ;  and  the  summit,  which  bums  per- 
petually, is  covered  with  eternal  snows;  but  the  sides,  to  the  extent  of  !•! 
miles,  are  shaded  with  the  most  enchanting  forest'^,  clothed  witb  unfading 
renlure,  and  watered  by  innumerable  crystalline  streams. 

As  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  are  generally  connected,  these  latter  are 
very  frequent  in  Chili.  Tliere  are  two  of  its  province?*,  however,  wbidi 
would  appear  to  be  almost  totally  exempted  from  their  destructive  raragea, 
namely,  C(ipiapo  and  Coquimbo.  While  other  parts  of  Chili  have  been 
violently  agitated  by  earilji^uakes,  the  shocks  have  been  but  slightly  felt  ia 
these  two  prorinces,  althnugh  subterranean  noises  are  often  hoard  as  in 
Tocuman.  Slight  earthquakes  are  felt  three  or  four  times  a-year;  but 
since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  there  have  been  only  five  of  any  conse- 
quence to  the  year  1782,  a  period  of '^44  years;  namely,  those  of  157<>, 
1647,  1657,  1730,  and  1751.  ITie  two  former  wero  not  produclive  of 
much  mutchief ;  the  third  overwhelmed  a  great  part  of  Santiago ;  the  fonrth 
produced  an  inundation  of  the  st-a  which  beat  down  the  walls  of  Concep- 
tion; the  fifth  was  immediately  preceded  by  slight  shocks  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  ball  of  fire  darting  from  the  Andes  to  the  sea.  It  completely 
overwhelmed  Conception,  and  destroyed  all  the  fortressps  and  villages  be- 
tween the  Sith  and  -tUlh  degrees  of  S.  lat.  Its  course  was  from  N-  to  S. ; 
and  sJight  tremors^  at  intervals  of  16  and  20  minutes,  were  felt  for  ihe 
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space  of  a  month  after  the  eftrthquake.  Only  serea  persons  pemlied« 
there  being  always  a  warning  uoise,  or  vibration  uf  the  air ;  the  obocks  are 
not  vertical,  hut  horizontal. 

.  Riv<rs  aud  Lakes/]  There  are  ahout  123  rirerR  in  Chili,  which  di«- 
charge  themselves  by  52  mouths  into  the  Paci6c  ocean.  The  principal 
of  these  are  the  MauU^  the  /?//>6io  (which  is  two  miles  broad),  the  Caulca^ 
the  Tolienj  the  Valdivia  or  CalhcaUu^  the  Chivin,  the  Hio  Bueno,  aad 
the  Sinfondo^  which,  witli  some  otlicra,  are  nari^1>le  for  a  conaiderable 
extent  for  ships  of  the  line.  Their  courses  are  very  rapid  to  the  maritime 
moQiituins,  where  they  arc  retarded  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Tliey 
■well  to  their  ^atest  height  about  the  eud  of  September,  when  it  has 
been  remarked  that  some  of  thern'rise  most  in  the  morning,  others  at  mid- 
day, aiul  others  towanls  «*ventn}2;.  At  no  time,  however,  do  they  sd  mucil 
overflow  their  banks  as  to  lay  tbe  adjacent  country  under  water. 

The  lakes  are  of  two  kinds,  salt  and  fresh.  Of  the  former,  are  the  lakes 
of  Bucalemu-,  Caguil,  and  Bojeruca,  situated  in  the  marshes  of  the  Spanish 
provinces.  The  latter  belong  to  the  inland  provinces ;  they  are  tlie  Rc; 
dciguei,  the  Aculeu^  and  the  Taguaiagua,  also  the  Ijauquen  and  Nahuel^ 
gapi  in  Araucania ;  the  former  of  which  has  a  beautiful  conical  hiU  rising 
from  its  centre,  and  is  the  source  of  the  river  Tolten.  The  latter  is  8Q 
miles  in  circumference,  and  gives  rise  to  a  rirer  of  the  same  name,  which 
ialU  into  the  Patagonian  sea. 

Climate  anil  Seasons.']  The  climate  of  Chili  is  delightful  and  salubii- 
ous,  and  the  four  seasons  are  as  regular  as  in  Europe,  though  in  an  in- 
versed  order,  being  in  the  southern  hemisphcrei  Spring  commences  on 
the  2lst  of  September ;  summer  on  the  2li4t  of  December ;  autumn  on  the 
2 1st  of  March ;  and  winter  at  our  summer-eoUtice,  or  '^  1st  of  June.  From 
the  commencement  of  spring  to  the  middle  of  autumn,  the  sky  is  constantly 
serene  between  "2^"  and  36"  S.  lat.,  it  being  rare  that  rain  falls  during  that 
period.  The  rains  begin  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  cuutinuu  with  greater 
or  less  intervals  till  the  end  of  August,  hi  the  northern  provinces  of  Co-i 
piapo  and  Cuijuimbo,  little  rain  falls ;  but  iu  the  middle  provinces,  there 
are  three  or  four  days'  rain  alternating  with  fifteen  or  twenty  dry  days; 
and  in  the  southern  provinces,  the  rain  sometimes  continues  nine  or  ten 
days  uninterruptedly.  In  Copiapo  and  Coquimbo,  the  comparative  want 
of  rain  is  compensated  by  very  copious  dews.  The  transitions  from  heat 
to  cold,  and  vice  versa,  are  moderate,  and  their  extremes  are  equally  un-> 
known.  The  air  is  so  much  cooled  by  sea-breezes  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  tlie  winds  from  the  Andes  on  the  other,  that  no  one  perspires  in  the 
shade.  In  the  interior,  where  the  heat  is  greatest,  Reaumur's  thermometer 
•eldom  exceeds  45",  and  in  winter  it  very  rarely  sinks  below  the  freezing 
point.  Snow,  except  on  the  Andes,  is  very  uncommon ;  is  entirely  un- 
known on  t}ie  coast ;  and  though  sometimes  it  falls  in  the  middle  districts, 
it  often  melts  ere  it  reaches  the  ground,  and  is  seldom  known  to  lie  above 
one  day.  On  the  Andes,  however,  from  April  to  November — which  is  the 
rainy  season  on  the  plains — snows  fall  so  almnilantly,  as  to  render  the 
passes  wholly  impracticable  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  No  river  is 
ever  frozen  iu  Chili.  Thunder  is  unknown,  except  amid  the  Andes.  Tbe 
winds,  in  Chili,  are  considered  by  tbe  inhabitants,  as  infallible  indicatiou 
of  the  weather,  and  serve  them  as  barometers.  Tlie  southern  winds, 
coming  directly  from  the  antarctic  pole,  are  cold,  attended  with  fair 
weather  ;  the  northern  winds,  on  tbe  contrary,  are  hot  and  humid  ;  and, 
on  the  £,  of  the  Andes  are  more  sufTucatiug  than  the  Sirocco.    The  S. 
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r  wind  pre\*ail9  while  the  aun  is  in  the  Bouthcrti  lieuiispltere.  It  relaxes 
[  about  noon,  and  h  thon  supplanted  for  two  or  three  hours  hy  a  fresh 
I  breeze  from  the  sea,  U'bich,  from  its  returaing  regularly,  is  called  tlie  me- 
F  ridian-breeze,  and  the  clock  of  the  peasants,  hi  the  afternoon,  the  soath 
[  wind  returns  ;  and,  at  midnight,  it  is  once  more  succeeded  by  the  abore- 
mentioned  breezp.  The  E.  wind  is  Beldom  felt  in  Chili,  and  its  history 
records  only  one  hurricane.  Fiery  meteors  are  frequent,  proceeding  from 
[  the  Andes  to  the  sea.  The  aurora  aujtralis  seldom  appears.  One  of  the 
L  largest  of  these  phenomena  happened  in  16iO,  and  remained  risible  from 
I  February  to  April. 

iSoil  and  Prodi/ce.']  The  soil  of  Cliili  is  in  nothing  inferior  to  the  cli- 
mate. It  is  not,  howerer,  equally  fertile  in  every  part,  but  improves  as 
[  we  adrance  from  the  coast  to  the  Andes.  The  valle^'^  of  the  Andes  are 
I  Buperior,  in  this  respect,  to  the  middle  diRtrictn  ;  and  these  latter  excel  the 
[  maritime  tract.  The  soil  of  this  last  often  resembles  the  fat  land  of  Bo- 
[  logna,  being  of  a  reddish  bronm,  friable,  tender,  mixed  with  a  little  clay  or 
[  marl,  and  sometimes  presenting  white  or  brown  pebhlc.(i,  ar8cnical  and 
^  martial  pyrites,  with  shells,  madnporesy  snd  uitier  marine  productions. 
L  That  of  the  midland  and  Andine  vales,  is  of  a  yellowish  black,  porooa^ 
r  friable,  soft,  often  gravelly,  and  ffprinkled  with  pyrites,  flints,  and  decom- 
[|NMed  marine  bodies.  Both  of  these  soils  ore  very  deep,  as  may  be  ob- 
l  •erred  in  the  water  courses.  The  soil  every  where  indicates  tlie  former 
I  presence  of  the  sea;  and  Molina  has  produced  proofs  tliat  it  is  still  retir- 
'  ing.  An  extraordinary  warmth  every  where  pervades  the  soil,  and  bnnga 
r  to  perfection  those  tropical  fruits  which  are  only  indigenous  in  the  tonid 
^Bone.  The  depth  and  richness  of  the  vegetable  mould,  its  great  iBtemal 
riieat,  and  the  innumerable  crystalline  streams  which  water  the  surface, 
r  render  unnecessary  the  use  of  aitificial  manures ;  and  experieuce  has 
L  taught  the  husbandman  of  Chili,  their  being  superfluous^  if  not  injurious. 
I  The  fermentation  and  putrefaction  of  manure,  has  been  supposed  to  geue- 
[nte  and  multiply  vermin  destructive  to  grain  in  the  blade.  From  theae, 
r  Chili  is  entirely  exempted  ;  and  it  is  alleged  as  a  well  known  and  estab- 
riished  fact,  that  the  lands  of  Santiago,  though  constantly  cultivated  and 
r  cropped  for  upwards  of  *^50  years,  without  receiving  any  artificial  manorey 
rbave  suffered  no  diminution  in  their  amazing  produce.  The  soil  of  Chili, 
[by  a  very  moderate  calculation,  yields  nt  an  average,  in  the  maritime  dis- 
Ltricts,  45  for  one;  and  in  the  middle,  65  for  1.  There  are  even  lands 
Iwhich  produce  120  and  160  for  1 ;  and  according  to  some  authors,  there 
[bave  been  frequent  instances  of  300  fold  :  and  mai/e  is  alarmed  by  Ovalle 
[to  produce  400  for  1  ;  but  this  extraordinary  increase  has  not  been  con- 
L  finned  by  later  and  more  authentic  information.  The  herbage,  especially 
rio  the  valleys  of  the  Andes,  is  so  tall  and  luxuriant,  as  wholly,  to  conceal 
[the  sheep  that  pasture  among  it.  In  most  places,  it  comes  up  to  the 
Fiorses*  bellies,  and  is  so  thick  that  it  is  hard  to  ride  through  it.  Many  of 
[the  plants,  and  particularly  nettles,  are  the  same  with  those  of  Europe; 
pud  almost  all  the  pot  herbs  and  fruits  of  oar  continent  flourish  in  Chili, 
iMustard,  turaips,  fennel,  trefoil,  cultivated  in  Europe,  grow  wild  in  Chili. 
LThe  mustard-plants  are  as  big  as  one's  arm ;  and  there  are  groves  of  them 
rfor  many  leagues,  where  they  are  taller  than  a  man  on  horseback,  and  in 
^ivhich  the  birds  build  their  nests.  The  northern  parts  produce  even  the 
•ngar  cane,  the  sweet  potatoe,  and  other  tropical  fruits.  Molina  observed 
upwards  of  3000  plants,  not  to  be  found  in  tJie  botanical  catalogues  of  his 
da/.     Motxe,  magiy  a  species  of  ricci  and  iuca,  a  kind  of  barley,  were 
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cultivated  previoiu  to  the  arrivnl  of  the  S|)aniards.  Pease  and  potatoes 
were  alflo  well  known  lo  the  Chilese.  Of  the  latter  they  hare  30  kindn. 
This  plant  k  iudi^enoua  to  America,  and  Bomare  conaiders  Chili  as  itfl 
native  soit.  Besides  the  thirty  varieties  tbete  are  two  sperie.i.  The  large 
utrawbeny,  or  quelle  of  Chili,  freqaently  attains  the  enormous  size  of  a 
ben's  e^,  or  three  inches  in  cirramference.  There  are  three  kinds  of  it, 
t^e  red,  the  white,  and  the  yellow  ;  and  they  grow  wild  for  mile«  together. 
Many  of  the  plants  are  valuable  as  dyes,  and  othnra  a^  medicinal.  Tlie 
tefburtj  a  fipccien  of  madder,  nuppltes  a  bpautifnl  rrd  ;  yellow  is  obtained 
fVotn  a  species  of  agrimony ;  and  green  is  famished  hrom  the  stalks  of  tbe 
poqueif  a  kind  of  cress.  l*he  berries  of  the  caUen  give  violet ;  and  a  fine 
black  is  yielded  from  the  root  of  the  pauke^  a  peiT«>nial  plant ;  which,  be- 
sides its  use  as  a  dye,  has  likewine  the  properties  of  an  eSEcvllent  ink.  A 
knowledg;e  of  medicinal  plants,  forms  the  whole  medical  science  of  the 
Ottconverted  Chilese,  who  are  careful  to  exclude  all  strangers  from  aay 
participation  in  their  accumuhited  exifltenee.  Without  the  adi-antage, 
however,  of  their  desirable  aid,  there  hav«  been  discovered  nearly  IgfH) 
medicinal  herbs.  Two  kinds  uf  tobacco  are  cultivated  in  Ciiili,  the  com- 
mon and  the  little  tobacco,  of  which  tlie  latter  is  by  far  the  best.  Of  poi- 
sonous plants,  tliere  are  three  kinds  wliich  occasion  madness  in  tbe  animals 
thai  accidentally  browse  them,  eepecially  in  horses.  The  cullcn  snpplieQ 
the  room  of  tt' s,  and  is  an  excellent  verniifage.  The  jarilla  of  Qaillota  i* 
an  excellent  balsam  for  wounds ;  and  the  jmlgui  is  deemed  superior  to 
Pemvian  bark,  as  a  febrifnge.  Incense,  equal  to  that  of  Arabia  the  Happy, 
is  produced  by  a  nhrub  not  above  Four  feet  bigli,  distilling  tears  of  a  whitisli 
yellow,  »ud  of  a  bitter  aromatic  tasie,  like  the  incense  of  The  Lcrant.  The 
trunk  of  the  pni/i  supplies  Chili  with  excellent  corks.  Seve*i  kinds  of 
benntifal  myrtles  are  pmducetl  here,  the  fruit  of  one  yielding  an  exceilent 
stomachic  Wine,  preferred  by  strangers  to  any  muscatel.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Maypo  and  Salvia,  grows  the  cassia  tena^  equal  to  that  in  the  Levant. 
The  seeds  of  the  madit  a  new  gcnns,  supply  an  oil  which  has  been  prpferrMl 
to  any  of  the  French  olire  oils.  Three  species  of  the  phuetUo  are  u-iod  in 
feeasoning.  Besides  these,  and  many  other  alimentarvt  medicinal,  and  aro- 
matic herbs  and  shrubs,  tbere  is,  in  the  province  of  Santiago,  a  particular 
kind  of  wild  hasil^  from  whose  leaves  are  gathered  by  the  iirfiabitants  every 
morning,  a  kind  of  cmU^  which  in  tast4>  far  exceeds  that  in  common  nne. 
Of  climbing  plants,  tbe  most  remarkable  is  the  cogvl^  which  having  reached 
the  top  of  one  troi^,  immediately  commences  a  descent ;  and  in  a  short  time 
reaches  the  summit  of  another  tree,  whence  it  proceeds  in  a  similar  manner 
tt)  a  third ;  and  has  consequently  been  found  to  extend  itself  over  a  space 
of  200  yards.  The  stalk  being  tough  and  extremely  pliable,  rt  is  used  to 
biake  baskets  and  cables ;  and  these  latter  are  said  to  be  ma/n  durahle  than 
those  of  hemp.  The  popoi  is  used  for  similar  purposes  in  the  archipelago 
of  Chiloe,  and  supplies  excellent  ropes  for  the  Periaguan.  A  spoctes  of 
^rass,  culled  qui/at  is  used  by  the  Arancanians  for  their  fauicea ;  and  the 
rush  of  Valdivia,  which  affords  an  exrelleni  cAue,  is  used  for  tnamifactumig 
cages,  and  serves  the  inliabitants  as  a  covering  for  their  houses. 

The  plainn,  valcj*,  and  mountains  of  Chili,  abound  in  trees  of  mifiiding 
verdure  and  perpetual  fragrance.  Of  97  species  already  discovered,  only 
13  shed  their  leaves.  In  the  Andine  vallies  are  the  pellinvs,  a  sppciea  of 
oak,  the  pine,  the  cypress,  with  tbe  red  and  while  cedar.  The  red  cedar 
is  remarkable  for  its  enormous  dimensions,  particularly  in  the  arcbtp«lagu 
of  Chiloe,  where  a  single  tree  will  sometimes  yield  700  phinks,  each  20 
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•feet  long.     In  other  parts  of  Chili  are  found  the  mulberry,  the  chirimoya, 
tnd  the  tamarind  ;  tJie  theige,  or  Cliilian  willow,  yicldini^  manna,  wid  H-hose 
bark   is  used  as  a  fehrifajf^e ;  the  moili :  ilie  Penivian  taper,  or  cherry, 
who<ie  thornH  are  ci^ht  inchen  long,  and  serve  as  knitting  needles  ;  the  irild 
oran<;e,  which  supplies  exccUf^fit  wood  of  a  ydlow  colour ;  the  floriopofidio, 
remarkable  fur  llie  Ix^auty  of  ito   foroi  and  the  amhery  fragrance  of  its 
ilowers,  whicli,  by  unitin;;  its  branches  at  the  top,  forms  a  kind  of  spherical 
•Ciowu-      A  sinsrle  tree  of  this  species  is  sufficient  to  perfume  a  whole  gtir- 
<len.     The  caneUo,  or  Winter's  bark,  held  sacred  by  the  Araucanians,  who 
rcarry  branches  of  it  on  religious  ucntsions ;  and  after  concluding  a  poace^ 
.^present  th(»m  to  the  enemy  a<  a  token  of  reconcilijition  and  friendship.   The 
€arob,  reinarE<able  for  the  extreme  hardness  of  its  thorns,  which  are  some- 
times employed  instead  of  nails.     The  maquij  a  species  of  coniel ;  and  the 
\iumaj  or  lofty  myrtle,  attains  the  heij^ht  of  -l-O  feet,  and  is  exported  to  Peru 
'for  th<9  u-ie  of  coachmaUers.     The  qftilliti,  a  new  genus,  and  named  from 
,the  Chilian  word  quUcatty  to  wash.     lut  bark,  wlien  pulverized  and  saffi- 
eiently  moistened,  foams  like  soap,  and  supplies  the  domestic  purpo<tes  of 
-that  sabuance,  and  \<i  even  more  efficacious  than  it  in  washinf^  clothtis,  but 
■19  apt  to  induce  a  yellowish  tinge  when  applied  to  linens.     The  wood  is 
,80  hnrd  and  tou^^h,  as  to  be  used  in  place  of  metal  for  stirmpH.     Tlie  litki, 
<4>r  caUHiic  laurel :  and  the  holieHy  a  mariticne  tree,  highly  poisonoua  ;  the 
f;bud-f,  however,  wlien  reduced  to  powder,  aie  used  as  a  powerful  emetic. 
iThe  maylcn  \»  a  beautiful  evergreen,  and  affords  a  powerful  antidote  to  the 
>oiaon  of  the  b  illen.     The  patagua  is  a  large  tree,  sometimes  measuring 
\f  feet  round  the  trunk  ;  and  in  much  valued  for  a  small  Qowor,  in  shape 
[iftnd  smell  renembling  the  lily. 

In  fruit  tree>4,  Chili  it  greatly  inferior  to  the  tropical  countries  of  Ame- 
ica.  The  principal  of  them  are  the  coc^a  nut,  the  gnevin,  tho  pe/ieun^ 
he  prumo,  afid  ttit;  hicuma,  Tfic  fruit  of  the  Chilian  cocoa  nut  does  not 
^exceed  a  walnut  in  size,  and  grows  in  bunches,  containing  Bometimes  a 
[ftbousand  nuts,  and  an  excellent  oil  is  extracted  from  the  kernel.  The  fruit 
^<of  the  pcheti't,  or  Araucanian  pine,  attains  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  and  in 
taste  resembles  the  cbesnut.  The  kernels  of  the  peumo  serve  as  rosaries 
to  the  iuliEiIiitants,  while  the  hark  is  employed  for  the  double  purpose  of 
tauning  and  dying.  The  fruit  of  the  lucunia  in  size  and  ta-^te  resembles 
the  peach.  AH  kinds  of  European  fruits  thrive  admirably  in  this  genial 
dime,  as  vines,  apricots,  tigs,  olives,  quinces,  peaches,  pomegranates, 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  almouds,  dates,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
melicotoons,  &c.  Cherries  were  not  known  here  till  IGIO,  when  a  young 
tree  being  brought  hither  from  Spain,  and  much  valued,  cherry-trees  were 
planted  in  almost  every  garden,  where  thpy  increased  ho  much  tliat  they 
were  forced  to  transplant  them  to  the  fields,  so  many  young  plant'i  spring- 
ing from  the  roots,  that  they  overstocked  the  gardens  and  left  room  for 
nothing  el^e.  They  have  vast  orchards  of  apple  trees,  and  the  fruit  so  large 
and  plentiful  upon  the  branches,  that  the  trees  are  bowed  down  almost  to 
the  ground,  so  that  thay  are  obliged  to  support  the  branches  of  these  and 
other  European  fruit  trees  with  poles.  None  sell  any  garden  fruits  here, 
but  every  one  is  free  to  step  in  and  eat  at  bis  pleasure.  Some  of  the  apple- 
trees  are  as  large  as  elms,  and  the  pear-trees  are  still  larger.  The  quinces 
are  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  This  abundance  of  fruit,  with  an  equally 
snperahnndant  variety  of  kitchen  herbs,  renders  the  mortification  of  fastiug 
during  lent  scarcely  to  l>e  perceived.  Their  wines  are  plentiful  and  ge- 
nerous, both  white  and  red,  and  equal  to  the  best  in  Europe.    The  vintage 
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is  in  April  and  August.  The  grapes  Hri()  bunrbes  are  mucli  larg-er  than 
those  of  the  Furoppan  vines,  an  individual  bunch  bcin;;  often  suffirient  to 
fill  a  lai^p  basket,  and  larp^e  enough  to  feast  a  whole  convent  of  monks. 
The  trunks  of  the  vines  are  in  some  places  as  thick  qb  a  man's  l)ody  ;  and 
somo  of  the  wine,  which  is  of  a  pale  colour,  is  as  warm  in  the  Htotnach  as 
branfly,  aiul  kilU  many  of  the  natives  who  drink  it  immoderately- 

Zooiogt/,']  Chili,  though  equal,  if  not  hupenor  in  itH  ft^Jcultural  pro- 
ductions to  any  part  of  Spanish  America,  is  inferior  both  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  its  animals.  The  European  cattle  imported  hither  by  the 
early  settlers,  have  thriven  adniimhly,  and  have  improved  both  in  size  and 
in  their  peculiar  qualities.  The  horses  are  strong,  well-shaped,  swift,  sure- 
foute<],  and  active.  The  ass,  though  greatly  improved  both  in  strength 
and  size,  is  very  seldom  put  to  any  use.  It  is  found  wild  on  the  Andes, 
and  is  hunted  for  its  skin.  The  mules  are  strongs  sure-footed,  and  active. 
The  homed  cattle  have  uuderf^ono  a  more  than  ordinary  improvement,  and 
display  different  degrees  of  excellence,  according  to  the  richness  of  their 
l^asture.  The  oxen  of  the  midland  provinces  are  lar^^er  than  those  of  the 
maritime,  and  are  excelled  in  their  turn  by  those  of  the  Andine  valleys. 
They  are  yoked  to  the  plough  in  pairs,  and  draw  it  by  means  of  a  rope  pass- 
ed through  their  boms.  So  numerous  are  t!ie  homed  cattle,  that  the  land- 
holders toramonly  fatten  1000  hea<l  of  them,  either  cows  or  oxen,  and 
slaughter  them  at  Cliristmas.  The  sheep  breed  twice  a-year,  and  are  equal 
to  any  in  Spain.  The  breed  has  been  crossed  by  the  Puelches  IndianSf 
and  the  result  is  an  animal  considerably  larger  than  a  sheep.  Its  hair, 
which  is  often  two  feel  iu  length,  aad  uomewhat  curled,  possesses  all  the 
softness  of  wool. 

T}ie  quadrupeds  peculiar  to  Chili  amount  to  36  species,  according  to 
Molina,  and  are  much  the  same  as  in  ]*eru.  The  vicuna,  t!ie  chilihueqne, 
and  guanaco,  have  been  described  in  our  account  of  Peruvian  animals.  A 
more  peculiar  quadruped  of  Chili  is  the  hucmul^  a  singular  species  of  wild 
horse,  with  all  the  forms  of  that  noble  animal,  except  that  it  divides  the 
hoof.  It  has  been  seen  near  the  straits  of  Magellan,  antl  loves  the  inac- 
cessible recesses  of  the  Andes,  wliere,  more  wild  and  swift  tlian  the  vicu- 
na, the  chase  becomes  extremely  difficult  amidst  the  Andine  steeps.  Se- 
veral kinds  of  dogs  were  known  in  Chili  previous  to  the  conquest,  but 
tUffering,  like  all  other  American  animals,  from  those  of  iho  old  continent. 
The  hippopotamus,  or  river-horse,  difters  from  tiiat  of  Africa,  resembling  a 
Itorse  in  size  and  shape,  hut  with  palmated  feet.  TliereTirc  numerous  spe- 
cies of  seals ;  and  those  animals  called  sea-cows  appear  on  the  coast  of 
Araucania.  There  is  a  species  of  ferret  peculiar  to  Chili,  and  remarkable 
for  itJ4  ifitolerable  odunr.  Of  the  carnivorous  animals,  t\\e  pagi^  or  putna 
of  Peru  and  (juiana,  is  the  chief. 

In  the  nver  is  found  t!ie  cot/per^  a  species  of  water  tat,  eqtial  in  size  to 
an  otter,  and  capable  of  doinesticalion  ;  and  the  quillino,  a  species  of  beaver, 
highly  valued  far  the  excellence  of  its  fur.  Hie  sea  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  phoopy  or  sea-calves ;  besides  the  chinchiimUy  which,  with  a  great 
external  resemblance,  possesses  all  the  ferocious  cruelty  of  a  wild  cat,  and 
darts  upon  all  who  venture  to  approach.  Reptiles  are  rare  in  Chili;  but 
the  sea  produces  76  kinds  of  fish,  ull  excellent  and  nutritive^ 

The  specieji  of  land  and  aquatic  birds  amount  to  136,  while  the  sea-fowl 
are  innumerable,  so  that  on  the  shores  the  Ermameut  is  often  darkened  by 
tJieir  prodigious  flights.  Others  retire  in  spring  to  the  Audine  forests  to 
propagate,  and  on  tJieir  return,  iu  winter,  they  visit  the  plains ;  while  tbose 
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which  haant  the  snoK^  roonntaina  became  as  white  as  in  Kuropf.  TI19 
beautiftU  flamiugo  decorntes  the  river  banks ;  and  the  huDomiog  bird  boren 
round  the  flowers  in  a  rich  effalijence  of  sunny  hues.  The  American  o»- 
trich  appears  in  great  nuinbera,  in  tbe  Andiae  valleys,  and  on,  tlie  idtoreB  of 
the  great  lake  of  Nahnelgapi.  Id  heiglii  it  is  eqnal  to  a  man,  the  neck  ba* 
ing  2  feet  S  inches  long  ;  the  bead  is  raund,  uiiaU,  and  crowned  wilk 
feathers  ;  the  legs  as  long  as  the  neck  ;  feet  wiib  three  asteiiot  toes,  and 
a  short  one  behind.  The  wings  are  eight  feet  in  extent,  and  black  ;  the 
back  of  an  aidi  colour,  while  the  rcnmiuder  of  the  body  is  white.  Swne 
are  wholly  white,  others  bl^ck ;  but  hurb  may  be  regarded  as  eocceptiooa. 
In  some  respects  the  American  ostrich  di^era  from  the  African,  btit  equals 
it  in  voracity ;  and  the  female  lays  in  the  suud  from  10  to  60  eggs,  eadb 
yielding  about  two  pounds  of  excellent  meat.  The  feathers  are  used  fair 
plumes,  pansohi,  fans,  &c«  If  tUerb  be  auy  inferiority,  it  is  on  tbe  side 
of  the  African.     The  condor  has  been  already  dcscribeil. 

Of  iiiiu^g  birds,  the  thinsu  stands  incomparably  and  iadinputably  tb«  first, 
both  for  tbe  sweetness  and  variety  of  its  music.  lu  allasiun  t«  this  latter 
property,  it  is  called  in  Mexico  the  cenizotitialoiiej  or  tbe  *  four  hundred 
tongues.'  Its  ioog  gives  the  idea  of  a  great  uumbtr  of  birds  uniting  their 
voices  in  the  most  pcrfext  harmony.  From  its  sprightly  and  active  dispo- 
silion*  this  bird  cannot  be  reconciied  to  captivity,  where  it  pines  9nd  die& 
The  curUf  a  species  uf  thruHh,  besides  its  great  powers  uf  musii^  and  inii- 
tation,  is  remarkable  for  exliibiting  occasionally  a  propensity  to  destroy 
amaller  birds,  iu  order  to  feaut  upuu  their  brains.  There  are  three  species 
of  the  hamming  bird,  all  of  the  moat  dazzling  splendour,  and  Bome  of 
tliem  extremely  diminutive,  the  smallest  weighing  only  two  grains. 

Ttiere  are  few  reptiles  in  Chili,  and  these  are  the  salt  and  fresh  water 
turtles,  lizards,  frogs,  toads,  and  a  npecies  of  serpent  not  above  tiiree  feet 
long,  and  perfectly  baioiless.  Among  the  insects  is  (be  locust  of  Africa, 
an  unpleasant,  bat  seldom  destructive  guest ;  and  the  parrot  butterfly  is 
supremely  beautiful.  i3ees  abound  iu  the  soulliem  provinces.  It  is  re- 
marked tiiat  there  are  no  poisonous  creatures  in  tliis  salubrious  and  delight- 
ful climate,  so  that  one  may  sleep  in  the  woods  or  fields  without  the  small- 
est danger.  Though  the  province  of  Cuiu,  on  the  east  of  tlie  divuliug 
ridge,  is  pestered  with  bugs^  yet  none  of  that  noisome  vermin  will  live  in 
Chili.  We  are  told  that  the  experiment  was  tried  by  a  gentleman,  who 
brought  some  of  them  in  a  box  from  Cuio  witii  proper  food ;  but  they  dwe^l 
as  soon  as  they  passed  tho  mountains  on  tlte  side  of  Chili,  aad  anfived  io. 
tbe  first  vaUey. 


CHAP.  m.-MINERALOGY. 


Chili  is  one  of  those  countries  where  mineral  productions  are  equally 
abundant  with  vegeuble,  and  affords  an  eiception  to  the  general  maxim 
tliat  very  fertile  countries  are  deficient  in  minerals.  It  contains  almost  every 
kind  of  metal.  All  the  argillaceous  earths  mentioaed  by  Walleriua,  exc«>pt- 
ing  the  Lemnian  bole,  are  found  here ;  with  five  aort<(,  added  to  the  former 
descriptions  by  Molina  himself.  Of  the  metallic  earths  there  are  mountain 
blue,  and  green  native  comae,  ore  of  zinc,  with  brown,  yellow,  and  red 
ochree.  Among  tiie  rocks  are  slate,  hone,  green  talc,  steatite,  asbcKtos, 
amianthus,  gold  and  silver  mica.  The  talc  commonly  railed  Mascovy  glass 
IS  found  in  plates  of  a  great  size  and  purity,  and  is  used  for  windows. 
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limMtonot  marble,  snd  gypsum  abound.  Statuary  marble,  the  black, 
tbe  graeaisli,  and  yellow,  appoars  ;  and  two  moutituns  in  the  districts  of 
MauU  and  Cojnapo,  are  wholly  composed  of  marble  of  different  coloara, 
disposed  in  rejpilar  strata  from  top  to  bottcMU,  &o  as  to  appear  moet  strik- 
ingly artificial.  In  the  Andes  are  qnarries  of  alabaater,  Aroethyats  occur 
at  almost  every  step  in  the  crerices  oi  rocks  ;  and  near  Talca  is  a  small 
hiU,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  tbat  stone.  There  are  coloured  crystals 
resembling  most  of  the  preciqua  stones  ;  and  tlte  Andes  produce  pieces  of 
rock  crystal  large  enough  to  form  columns  six  feet  high.  Of  silicious 
stones,  there  are  quartz  and  flint.  Beautiful  brecoiaa,  porphyries,  and  gra- 
nites, occur  in  tbe  Andes.  Pyrites  are  very  common,  of  which  one  species 
is  auriferous,  and  called  the  Inca's  stone.  Tbe  bitumens  are,  asphaltum, 
petroleum,  pit-coal  in  ^at  abundance,  and  several  kinds  of  jet.  Amber 
is  often  thrown  out  by  tbe  sea  on  tbe  coasts  of  Araucaiiia  and  Chiloe. 
The  small  mountains  of  Copiapo  consist  almost  entirely  of  a  beautiful 
crystallized  sulphur,  so  pure  that  it  does  not  need  refining.  Of  saline  sub- 
stances are  blue,  green,  white,  and  mixed  vitriol,  sal  ammoniac,  with  an 
excellent  fos&il  aalt,  in  the  form  of  traiuparent  cubes,  crystallised  and  vor 
riously  coloured.  Several  mountains  of  it  occur  in  tlie  Andes  west  of  Co- 
piapo and  Coquimbo,  and  it  is  u»cd  by  all  tbe  inbabitanis  in  the  viciuity. 
A  sdni-crystalli/.ed  aluminous  stone,  employed  in  the  process  of  dying,  an<l 
similar  to  that  of  Talca,  is  obtained  from  the  Andes. 

Among  the  aemi-metala  are  found  arsenic,  cobalt,  bismuth,  zinc,  and 
antimony.  Mercury,  both  virgin  and  cinnabar,  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
Chili.  Of  metals.  Chili  contains  mines  of  lead,  tin,  copper,  silver,  and 
gold*  The  lead  is  of  excellent  quality,  but  is  only  used  in  the  fusion  of 
bitver,  and  for  a  few  domestic  purpoues.  The  mines  of  tin  are  still  more 
neglected  thmi  those  of  lead,  in  spite  of  their  abundance,  and  tbe  excel- 
lence of  the.  mineral.  Iron  U  so  abundant,  that  there  are  few  streams 
wkicb  do  not  deposit  a  sandy  ore  of  titat  metaL  Cupper-uiines  are  numer- 
ous, and,  like  those  of  gold,  are  confined  Co  no  particular  province.  The 
moat  celebrated  copper-mine  is  that  of  Pei^eii,  in  tbe  country  of  the  Puel- 
ches  ;  but  it  has  been  long  abandoned  on  account  of  tbe  hostility  of  tbat 
tribe.  It  is  said  to  have  produced  pieces  of  pure  metal,  from  M)  to  1 00  lb«. 
weight,  of  a  colour  resembling  pinchbeck,  and  containing,  in  mout  instancea, 
more  than  an  equal  portion  of  gold.  A  mine  equal  in  wealth  to  this  baa 
been  lately  opened  lu  Ctirivo,  There  are  two  kinds  of  it  only  at  present 
wrought  by  tbe  inbabitauts,  namely,  the  malleable  copper,  and  the  gray,  or 
bell-metal,  whicJij  from  its  comptisition,  colour,  and  brittleness,  may  be  de- 
nominated a  native  bronze.  The  other  kiud»,  though  rich  in  metal,  arv 
difficult  of  separation,  and  therefore  neglected.  Of  the  malleable  copper, 
those  mines  only  are  wrought  whose  ore  gives  half  its  weight  in  refiued 
metal;  and  of  tbiii  kind  no  less  than  1000  mines  are  at  preiiout  open  be- 
tween Copiapo  and  Coquimbo.  Vast  quantities  of  copper  are  used  to  be 
exported  from  Chili  to  Spaiu ;  Hall  ei»timates  their  present  produce  at 
60,000  quintals  annually,  value  £160,000.  It  is  chiefly  exported  to  the 
East  Indies  and  China. 

While  cop|>er  Ls  so  abundantly  dispersed  throughout  the  country,  silver, 
on  tlie  contrary,  is  confined  to  tbe  high  and  cold  detwrts  of  tbe  Andoa, 
where  it  is  Uttle  wrought.  The  most  valuable  mioes  of  this  metal  are 
those  of  Saniiago,  Coquimhoy  CopiapOy  and  Aconctxgua*  In  this  last  pro- 
vince is  the  mine  of  the  Crrro  d'Utpallala,  situated  8  leagues  N.W.  of  the 
city  of  Mendoza,  the  largest  and  formerly  reckoned  most  productive  of  all 
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the  silver-minea  in  Chili  ;  but  when  Schmidtmeyer  viaited  it  in  18^,  he 
foand  neilbcr  haUitanl  nor  habitation  :  the  ntrokett  of  the  mtiier^i  he  says 
were  not  hefvrd,  and  the  mines,  he  hfilievnd,  were  totally  abandoned. 

Gold  is  mucU  more  abundant  in  Chili  than  silver^  being  foun(^  in  a)l  parts 
of  the  oountry,  in  every  precipice  and  uiountatn,  as  ivell  us  in  the  sands  of 
its  numerous  riverB,  The  principal  ^old-mines  are  those  of  Copi/tpo, 
Gttajco^  Co<i»i"iho,  Petorca^  Ligtia^  Tilid^  Putaenda,  Caren,  Al/iuCy  Ya- 
pel  or  JVla  de  Cuscits*  /Jaoht,  Chibato^  and  Nu'Ulipatagua,  lliough,  in 
Chili,  gold  is  found  united  with  almost  ever)'  kind  of  earth  and  stone,  yet 
its  nsual  matrix  is  a  red  clay  stone,  extremely  brittle.  Independent  of  the 
intnen,  f^reat  quantities  of  gol<l  are  ohtaini^d  by  wft.shing  the  sands  of  riven, 
which  sometimes  jieM  flolid  lumps  of  a  pound  weight.  This  operation  ia 
generally  performed  by  iiidividuHls  of  the  poorer  cIosh,  who  are  unable  to 
atford  the  expense  of  mining.  In  the  Boulheni  provinces,  between  the 
Biobio  and  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe^  were  discovered  many  excellent  gold- 
mines, from  wliich  the  Spaniards  ilenved  immenHe  sumH.  They  had  erect- 
ed a  mint  at  Vatdivia,  and  another  at  Osomo  ;  hut  the  Araucanians  havinfi^ 
expelled  the  Spaniards  by  force  of  arms,  closed  all  these  mines,  avowing 
an  extreme  contempt  for  that  precious  metal,  as  the  source  of  infamous 
cruelty,  unmanly  avarice,  and  degrudinfj  (ien*itude»  The  famous  mine  of 
PeUtenu€y  near  Santiago,  has  been  lost  by  the  intrusion  of  water.  Thia 
mine  yielded  daily  3000  crowns  of  gold.  The  g;old  of  Chili  is  celebrated 
as  the  purest  in  the  world,  being  generally  found  of  22  carats,  and  some- 
times of  33^  carats ;  24  carats  being  the  standard  of  pure  and  unalloyed 
gold.  There  has  no  correct  estimate  yet  appeared  uf  the  quantity  of  guld 
collected  annually.  The  amount  of  tliat  which  pavd  the  m^'al  fifth  was 
estimated  by  some  at  4j000,000  dollars,  or  £900,000  sterling  annually ; 
and  a  very  great  quantity  besides — amounting,  according  to  Ullna,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  tn  three — ^was  smuggled.  Of  this  4,000,000  dollars 
annual  produce,  1,400,000  dollans  were  annually  coined  at  Santiago;  the 
rest  being  exported  in  bullion,  or  melted  into  church-plate  and  ve-sseU  for 
domestic  use.  According  to  Helnis,  the  wltule  amount  of  thfi  coinage. 
both  of  gold  and  Bilver,  at  Santiago,  amounted  only  tu  867,636  dnltara  in 
1790.  According  to  Humboldt,  the  annual  produce  of  gold  paying  the 
royal  fifth,  was  only  10,000  marks  6ne  gold,  at  14o,Vi5  dollars  per  mark, 
and  20,700  marks  of  fine  silvfr,  at  O^ff  dollars  per  mark  ;  or  a  total  of 
1,737,380  dallar«,  or  £890,910  :  10^.  sterling :  and  allo\ving  one-fourth 
of  the  annual  produce  to  be  smuggled,  he  makes  the  whole  annual  qoan- 
tUy  of  gold  and  silver  produced  from  the  Chilese  mines,  and  lavaderos  or 
washing  places,  to  amount  to  12,260  marks  of  the  former,  and  29,700 
marks  of  the  latter;  value  in  Spanish  money,  2,060,000  dollars,  and  in 
British  money,  £463,500  sterling.  This  statement  of  the  annual  metallic 
produce  given  by  Humboldt^  la  prodigiously  below  that  given  by  Pinker- 
ton  and  others,  with  whom  tho  amount  of  the  gold  alone— even  indepen- 
dent of  the  quantity  smuggled,  and  of  tlie  silver — is  almost  double  that  of 
all  the  gold  and  silver  raised  in  Chilij  as  given  by  Humboldt,  whether  car- 
ried to  the  mint  or  smuggled  I  As  it  i^  impossible,  for  want  of  sufBci«nt 
information,  to  determine  which  of  these  statements  is  correct,  the  reader 
must  be  left  to  form  his  own  opinion  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  Hum- 
boldt estimates  the  whole  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  extracted  from 
the  mines  of  Chili,  up  till  1803,  including  fraudulent  exportation,  at 
138,000,000  doUars,  or  iL3 1,050,000  aterling. 
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CHAP,  IV.— POPULATION  AND  INHAniTANTS— RELIGION— 

LrrERATUKfc:. 

The  population  of  Chili  consiaU  priiicipally  of  Spaniards,  Indians,  and  Mcs- 
tizoefl,  besides  a  few  Froncli,  Enj^lish,  Iriub,  llaliann,  and  some  negroes.  Be* 
■ides  these  thort^  are  the  independent  Indians,  as  the  Araucaiitans,  Pnelchefi, 
Cunches,  and  Huilliches.  We  liave  no  pusitivo  information  a.s  to  the  nnm- 
ber  of  inhal)itant»,  nor  any  snDicient  datn  hy  which  to  compute  it.  Accu- 
rate and  minute  au  Molina  has  shown  himself  in  nImoHt  every  particular 
respecting  his  native  couutryf  ho  has  i^iven  no  estimate  of  iu  population,  but 
aftirms  merely  that  it  has  rapidly  increased  ever  since  tlie  pa^^^age  by  Capo 
Horn  wwi  fa'quenlcd  by  navi^tilom.  According  to  Don  Cosme  Uucno 
<]Uote<l  by  Kfibcrtson,  anri  who  wrote  an  account  of  Peru,  in  1764  the  pn- 
pulatiun  of  Ctiili  u'oh  only  240,000.  As  Huinbohll  ctasnes  the  population 
of  Chili  along  with  that  of  Peru,  making  both  amount  to  1,700,000  prr- 
aoHH,  we  cannot  determiiiu  from  this  statement  the  proportionate  population 
of  each.  The  revietver  of  Humbuldt'»  poliiical  essay  on  New  Spain,  in 
the  Edinbur^di  Criticnl  Journal,  niake!^  tlie  present  population  of  Chili 
amount  to  720,000  person-^,  including  70,000  Araucnnians,  or  independent 
Indians,  statin;;,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  eslimate  is  founded  on  recent 
and  good  information.  In  some  of  the  Spanish  periodiraU  the  population 
of  Chili  is  estimated  at  500,000.  At  any  rate,  whetht^rtlie  pojiulation  as 
above  ^ven  be  above  or  below  the  tru'h,  Chili  is  very  far  from  being  stocked 
with  inhabitants  proportioned  to  il>j  extent;  and  the  Indian  population  has 
been  rctarde<l,  if  not  diminished^  hy  the  immoderate  use  of  spirituous 
liquors.  What  proportion  the  different  casts  of  Spaniards,  Creoles,  and 
Mestizoes  bear  to  eucli  oilier,  is  not  accurately  known.  The  celebrated 
Araucanian<i  may  be  considered  as  the  genuine  representatives  of  the  an- 
cient Chilese. 

Characiery  MannerSf  and  Customs,"^  Tlie  Creoles  of  Chili  are  said  to 
be  brave,  active,  and  enterprising,  frank  in  their  manners  and  of  the  strict- 
est  honour.  Hospitality  is  an  esnential  constituent  in  ihi'ir  disposition. 
Aa  there  are  but  few  inns  in  the  countr)*,  their  houses  are  at  all  tiroes  open  to 
stran^erv  and  travellers,  who  are  entertained  with  a  decree  of  kindness  and 
liberality  almost  unctpiatled  among  any  other  people.  The  Negroes  are 
wholly  employed  in  domestic  services,  aiitl  treated  with  a  degree  of  tender- 
ness and  humanity  that  greatly  alleviates  thwir  servitude.  They  are  pro- 
jected from  any  extreme  cruelty  on  iho  part  of  their  masters,  by  a  law 
rmitting  the  slave  to  demand  and  obli^inf^  the  master  to  grant  a  letter  of 
le,  by  which  the  former  is  authorized  to  seek  a  purchaser.  If,  by  liis  industry 
d  good  conduct,  the  nei^ro  has  acquired  a  sum  o(  money  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase a  substitute,  his  master  must  receive  it,  and  set  him  at  liberty.  A 
law  too  has  reivntly  been  promulgated,  declaring  that  no  ttlaves  can  hence- 
forth be  born  in  Chili,  so  that  slavery  may  be  regarded  as  virtually  abolish- 
ed in  this  fine  country.  The  peasants  of  Creolian  descent  are  bold  and 
dexterous  horsemen,  and  almost  always  in  the  saddle.  They  are  amazing- 
ly exjtert  in  (he  use  of  the  lasso.^     The  wealthier  class  of  the  men  gener- 

'  "  The  iinprrlnie  prrrision  with  which  thi*  laMO  is  thrown  is  pfrf»;l]y  utoniBhing," 
mys  Capiaiii  Hull ;  "  »uA  to  one  who  wp-*  it  for  thr  first  time,  W  a  very  maeiml  a|H 
iieanuir*.  Krpn  when  *l  .ii'Mn^  still,  il  U  by  no  meam  an  nisijr  tluug  tn  ihrow  thn  lanu  ; 
but  the  dlfiiciilty  i«  viisilv  increased  when  It  coinea  to  be  uwd  on  hnrwback,  and  at  a 
KiUtiip;  and  when,  iu  adilition,  the  ridcir  h^a  to  pan  over  uneven  jfTuund,  aud  to  leap 
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ally  tIrpsB  in  the  Frencli  fasliion  ;  and  the  women,  m  that  of  Pent;  hat 
the  Chiles©  ladies  wear  longer  gowns,  and  have  a  more  modest  air. 

No  contagious  disorders  were  ever  experienced  in  Chili,  till  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards,  wlien  tlie  small-pox  was  first  introduced,  and  raged  in 
some  provinces  with  the  fuiy  of  a  pentilence.  Since  that  period,  the  In- 
diana bare  contiived  to  save  themHelveB  from  its  ramges.     Wlien  one  is 

hedgn  uid  ditches  hi  bU  course :  yet  such  Is  the  drxtcrity  of  the  (inamw,  that  tlivy  mem 
not  only  nir6  of  eatdilfig  the  BTtlmal  they  are  in  chue  of,  but  can  dx,  or,  m  they  l«rin  it, 
place  thr  Umo  an  any  parttcular  port  they  plcue;  over  the  hurns.  round  the  neck,  or 
(hr  body,  or  they  can  icicliule  all  the  four  legs,  or  two,  or  any  one  of  the  four,  and  the 
whole  with  *uch  ease  and  certainty,  that  it  is  necessary  to  ^ritness  the  feat  t«  hav^a 
lust  conception  of  the  «klll  dtiplayed.  If  a  wild  buU  ii  t«  be  caofht,  and  two  moiuitpd 
iKiraeinen,  or  Guassos,  undertake  Ut  kill  it,  a«  soon  as  they  discover  hiin,  they  gnxp  the 
coil  in  the  left  band,  prrpHre  the  uoose  Ln  the  right,  and  daiih  off  at  fUIl  pulop,  Meh 
Bwln^int;  hift  lawo  round  his  h^ad.  M'hc  tirrt  who  cotnes  within  reach,  alma  at  the 
bult'N  burns,  and  vvheu  ho  hwh,  which  hv  doe»  in  on  inHtant,  that  thp  lauo  will  tak«^ 
effect,  he  stops  hlii  horw  and  turns  it  hnlf  rouml,  Ihp  bull  conliiiulnK  hia  ronrse  till  the 
whole  lasw  i»f  15  or  30  j-arda  in  length  hua  run  out  from  the  <iaas»n's  band.  The  horse, 
■neanwhilei  kiiowinjj  by  I'Tcprriencc  what  ia  going  to  happrn,  leans  over,  as  much  at  be 
•an,  in  the  opponite  direction  Imm  thr  bull,  artd  t4tand«  in  trrrobliug  expectation  of  the 
violent  tug  which  is  given  hy  the  bull  when  he  \m  brnu|>;ht  np  by  the  lasso.  So  gTvat 
Indeed  l»  the  Jerk  which  taken  place  at  this  innment,  that,  were  not  the  horse  to  lean 
over,  he  wimfd  cvrtiiiiily  be  nrprttirnetl ;  but  stiinding  ati  bi*  dops,  with  Wis  f««t  pLuited 
firm!)'  on  thi'  ground,  be  offoni  Kiiflicicnt  rcaiataiU'O  to  stop  the  bull  as  in«tantaiieouAly 
as  it  he  bad  been  shot,  though  at  full  sji^ed  ;  and  in  Htmv^  cmu'M  the  check  is  tto  abrupt 
And  violent,  that  the  animal  is  not  only  daahed  to  the  gn>und,  but  niUa  along  at  the  ftm 
stretch  of  the  bwio;  while  the  hnr«e^  drawn  sidcwnyH,  pliiim  ha  up  the  earth  with  hia 
feet  for  aeveral  yard%  This,  whuih  takes  nu  loug  tu  <lpM-rib?,  i-i  the  worV  of  u  few  s»- 
Mods,  during  which  the  «>thi'r  borKcmau  ^ullops  pa.st,  and  b^'fon-  the  bull  hns  time  to 
twnrev  from  the  shock,  places  the  lasso  ovt-r  the  horns,  and  continues  admnrJng  till  U 
also  Is  at  the  full  stretcli.  The  bull,  Htupiltcd  by  tht!  fall,  snmptimcs  lies  motionlMH  on 
the  ground  ;  but  the  horxemen  soon  route  him  up,  by  tui^glni;  him  to  and  fro.  When 
on  his  ie^  he  U  like  a  ship  moored  with  two  cables  ;  and  buivever  unwllUng  ka  may 
be  to  accompany  the  horsemen,  or  however  great  his  struggleM,  he  is  irresistibly  driffeil 
along  by  them  in  whatever  direction  they  please.  If  the  intention  hf  to  kill  the  azuitaal 
for  the  sake  of  the  hidt*  and  Inlluw  alone,  as  is  often  thf^  cane,  one  of  the  Guaaaoadl*. 
mounlA,  add  running  in,  ruts  thf^  bnll's  hsmsirlngs  with  a  lontj  knife  which  b«  alw&ya 
wears  in  his  girdle,  an»l  inat^uitly  aiurwards  despatches  him  by  a  dexterous  cut  acmn 
th«  back  of  the  necic  The  most  ■urprinLngtbinfiiw  the  manner  in  which  the  horse^afkn- 
being  left  by  his  rider,  mnnagrs  to  preserve  the  lasso  always  tight ;  this  would  be  leas 
difHcuh  if  the  hull  wnuM  rrinafn  Nteaily,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  be 


TioJenl  stru|r[:li>s  to  difu>ntnngle  htm-fclf  from  th^  InsMts,  rushing  baekwardi  nod  Ibr- 
wards  in  a  hirions  inAimer ;  the  horM>,  however,  with  wonderfiil  sagacity,  alten  his 
pincr  and  prancfs  about,  as  If  coufMrioux  of  what  he  Is  doing,  so  as  to  res^  emry 
movement  of  ihi*  bull,  and  never  allnwluc  the  Uliso  to  be  relaml  for  a  moment.  When 
a  wild  horse  is  to  be  taken,  the  buao  is  always  plnred  round  the  two  hind  legs;  and 
u  the  Guaxso  ridrs  a  little  on  one  side,  the  jerk  iiulN  the  horw's  feet  laterally,  so  M  tO 
throw  him  on  his  side.,  without  endan^eriiig  niM  kuc«-t  or  his  face.  Uefore  the  bOTK 
cwi  recover  the  shock,  the  rider  diKmoutii«t,  and,  snatching  hi«  poncho  or  cloak  from  Us 
■boulders,  wmps  it  round  the  prottrate  unimarn  bead  ;  he  then  forces  Into  hi^  moatii 
one  of  (he  jKiwerful  britlU*B  of  the  country,  straps  a  saddle  on  his  bnck,  and,  bestriding 
him,  removes  the  poncho  ;  upon  which  the  astonished  horw  springs  on  his  l4>gfl,  and 
endeavours,  by  a  thousand  vnin  efforts,  tadisencumlter  himsell  of  his  new  master,  who 
■Ita  comp»»edly  on  his  bock,  and.  by  a  disciplini'  which  never  fails,  reduces  the  horae  to 
■ueh  complete  obedience,  that  he  ts  soon  trained  to  lend  hi-*  speeil  snd  strength  in  the 
capture  of  his  wild  oompanions.  During  the  recent  wars  in  this  country,  the  la»o 
was  used  as  a  weapon  of  |T«nt  power  In  the  hands  of  the  Ouaseos,  who  made  bold  and 
luefnl  troops,  and  never  tailed  to  dismount  oivalry,  or  to  throw  down  the  honet  *if 
Ihosn  who  came  vtlthln  their  reach.  There  tii  a  weU-aiithenticnti-d  story  of  a  party  of 
*ight  or  ten  of  theso  mwi,  who  had  never  seen  a  jiieo-  of  artillery  till  one  was  fii«a  at 
them  in  the  smtt-*  of  Buenos  Ayrfti:  they  jjHlb.jwd  fesrlessly  up  t«  it,  plaoed  their 
lassos  over  the  cannon,  and,  by  their  unitr«j  strength,  fairly  overturned  lu  Another 
anecdote  is  related  of  them,  which,  though  piwsibW.  does  not  rest  on  soch  good  anthn. 
rity.  A  nuinlM-r  of  armed  bo*iM  were  sent  to  effect  a  landing  at  a  certain  p<jint  on  the 
coast,  guarded  only  by  these  horsemen.  The  p.iiiy  in  the  bonis  coring  little  fw  an  ene- 
my unprovided  with  lire-arms  rowed  confidently  along  the  shorB.  The  imaasna,  mean, 
tima,  were  watching  their  opptirtunity.  and  the  moment  the  boats  came  sntbclentl* 
near,  dashed  into  the  water,  and,  throw  ing  their  lassos  nrand  the  nedks  of  the  oSon 
Ihirly  dragged  every  one  of  them  out  of  the  boats." 
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Biupected  of  havine:,  from  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards,  caught  the  iofec- 
ttou,  ihey  immediately  set  &re  to  bit)  hut  by  nieanti  of  llnming  arrotrs ;  and 
thus,  by  the  violent  sacrifice  of  an  individual,  arreRt  tlio  progress  of  a  dis- 
temper, which,  if  at  fir^t  neglectetK  might  eventually  depopulate  their  pro- 
vince?*. Inoculation  was  introiluced  in  1761.  Chili  is  entirely  exempted 
from  many  climeases  peculiar  to  warm  climBten»  at  the  leprosy,  the  Siam 
fever,  and  black  vomit.  The  rickets,  hyclrophobia,  tertian  and  quartan 
AfHics,  are  unknown  here ;  and  the  most  formidable  disease  to  which  the 
Cbilese  are  exposed^  is  a  violent  fever,  termed  chacao  fongOj  or  the  disorder 
of  the  head,  froin  its  being  accompanied  with  delirium. 

lieligion.'j  Here,  as  in  otber  provinces  of  Spanish  America,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  alone  was  recognised,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  otber,  uuUl 
the  revolution  introduced  toleration.  Among;  the  numerous  orders  of  the 
Romish  churchy  only  five  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  permanent  establish- 
znents.  The  monks  of  the  order  of  mercy  accompanied  Valdivia  from 
Peru.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  followed  shortly  after.  The 
Augustinians  procured  admission  in  1695;  and  the  brothers  of  St  John  of 
God,  in  1615.  ITte  three  first  orders  form  separate  junsdictions.  The 
Jesuits  bad  established  themselves  in  1593,  hut  upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  order  they  were  expelled  ChiH.  Before  the  revolution,  the  two 
hiflhoprici*  of  Santiago  and  Conception  were  suffragans  of  the  archhishop  of 
Lima.  These  two  bishoprics  comprehLMided,  under  tbeir  spiritual  regime, 
the  whole  of  Chili,  besides  the  province  of  Cuyo  ;  the  former  having  Cuyo 
and  all  the  tract  between  Peru  mid  the  river  Mauli ;  and  the  latter,  the 
rest  of  Chili,  with  the  islands.  I'he  inhabitants  of  this  latter  jurisdiction 
are  however  chiefly  pagans.  iThe  cathedrals  are  served  by  monks;  and 
the  accursed  order  of  the  inquisition  had  its  seat  at  Santiago,  subordinate 
to  the  higher  court  at  Lima  ;  but  this  institution  is  happily  now  annihilat- 
ed here. 

Language,']  Tliere  are  two  spoken  languages  in  Cblli,  the  Spanish, 
or  that  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  Araucan  IMoIuche,  or  Cbilese,  spoken 
by  the  natives  and  the  independent  tribes.  The  Utter  language  is  totally 
different  from  all  other  American  languages,  both  in  its  words  and  in  its 
syntax.  The  rules  of  its  composition  are  simple  and  precise,  and  the  theory 
of  the  language  may  be  learned  with  the  greatest  facility.  There  is  not  in 
its  whole  vocabulary,  as  given  by  Molina,  a  single  irregular  verb  or  noun. 
Rhetoric  and  poetry  are  cultivated  among  the  Araucaniaus.  Boys  are 
brought  to  their  public  assomtdir's  to  hear  speeches,  and  to  learn  to  speak 
in  public.  The  style  of  the  orators  is  highly  figurative  and  allegorical,  and 
abounds  in  idioms  not  used  on  other  occasions,  hence  it  is  called  co^yuglu' 
can,  which  Molina  tran>4lntes  the  parliamentary  style.  Apologues  and 
parables  are  frequent.  Their  poets  are  denominated  gcnpiti,  or  masters  of 
speech,  because  they  use  or  create  words,  as  their  enthusiasm  dictates. 
Strong  and  lively  images,  bold  figures,  frequent  allusions  and  similes, 
novelty  and  force  of  expression,  pathetic  sentiments,  concur  to  form  their 
poetry,  which  mostly  repeats  the  deeds  of  their  heroes.  The  lines  are  of 
eight  or  eleven  syllable?*,  metres  which  seem  always  to  please  the  ear. 
Their  poems  are  all  in  blank  venio,  though  rhyme  is  sometimes  admitted  at 
very  distant  intervals. 

UteratHre,']  From  the  scarcity  of  scientific  and  literary  productions, 
the  want  of  instruments,  and  the  enormous  expense  of  printing,  knowledge 
baa  long  been  kept  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Chili.  None  of  the  mechanical 
srts,  except  iliose  of  carpentry  and  the  working  of  metals,  have  made  any 
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progreu ;  b&t  tbe  activUy  of  the  new  regime  will,  it  is  hoped,  cotumaiiicftte 
a  wlatar^  impulse  to  letters  aud  arts  in  this  ralaable  country.  Already 
there  are  j  or  6  newspapers  publtalied  in  Santiago. 


iicftte    ^^ 


CHAP,  v.— GOVERNMENT. 

Spanish  ChilIj  prerionsto  tbe  rerolaiion,  was  under  a  military  govern- 
ment, Imving  been  engaged  since  the  conqaeat,  in  almost  incessant  wara 
with  the  bold  and  unconquerable  AraucaniaaH  and  tliuir  confederates.  Ttie 
goremor  was  usually  an  officer  of  merit,  and  of  tlie  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
who  had  title  of  president,  governor,  and  captain-general  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chili,  and  resided  in  the  capital  of  Santiago.  Chili  now  furms  a  repub- 
lic represented  by  a  confess. 

Tbe  military  furces  maintained  in  Chili  by  the  king  of  Spain,  originally 
amounted  to  2000  men,  which  number  iras  afiern'ards  reduced  to  500 
men,  besides  a  regular  city  and  country  militia.  The  farces  of  the  republic 
amount  (o  ^,000  men. 

In  174-6,  the  revenue  was  insufficient  to  maintaia  the  reginlar  force, 
though  not  exceeding  500  men ;  it  wai  subsequently  greatly  increased, 
but  not  a  single  dollar  of  it  weni  to  Spain,  being  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
expenses  of  the  administration.  T^c  present  revenue  of  the  republic  is 
about  £600,000,  while  its  debt  amounts  to  £7,000,000. 

Commerce.']  This  fertile  and  opulent  country  carries  on  its  foreign 
commerce  with  Peru,  Buenos  Ayres,  tbe  East  Indies,  and  Europe.  In 
179.S,  the  commerce  with  Peru  was  conducted  by  23  vessels,  each  of  600 
tons.  A  great  portion  of  this  commerce  in  in  agricultural  productions, 
which  are  exported  from  the  three  convenient  outlets  of  Valparaiso,  Con- 
ception, and  Coquimbo.  The  coasting  vessels  perform  the  voyage  to  Callao 
three  times  a-year,  three  months  sufticing  for  eai^h ;  while  during  three 
montlis  they  are  moored  in  the  road  of  Callao.  In  returu  for  her  agricul- 
tural products,  Chili  receives  European  goods,  sugar,  cloths  of  borne  man- 
ufacture, 6ax,  rice,  chocolate,  &c. ;  and  the  balance  used  to  be  in  favour  trf 
Chili.  The  exports  of  Baenos  Ayres  are  liuea  and  woollen  stutfs,  partly 
imported  from  Peru  and  partly  of  home  manufacture  ;  ponchos,  sugar, 
buuff,  wine,  and  brandy  ;  and  the  returns  are  chieBy  wax,  Paraguay  tea, 
and  negroes.  The  exports  to  Spain  in  179^  amounted  to  656,000  dollars 
in  gold,  and  244,000  dollars  of  silver,  total,  900,000  dollai-s,  or  £202,500 
sterling,  and  a  t>mall  quantity  of  vicuna  wool.  The  returns  from  Spain 
were  European  goods  to  tbe  value  of  1,000,000  dollars,  or  £225,000  ster- 
ling. The  balance  in  both  cases  being  ag^nst  ChilL  In  ISIB  tbe  exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  Valparaiso  were  valued  at  only  ^^100,000 ;  in  1821 
they  bad  risen  to  nearly  .£1,000,000;  and  in  1828  their  declared  value 
was  £709,371. 

The  trade  with  tlie  Araucanians  consists  in  supplying  them  with  edge 
tools,  toys,  and  wine;  for  which  they  give  horses,  homed  cattle,  and  some- 
times even  children.  The  manner  of  conducting  the  exchange  is  the  fol- 
lowing, as  described  by  Ulloa :— The  Spaniard  begins  his  negotiation,  by 
offering  the  head  of  the  family  a  cup  of  wine ;  after  which  he  displays  his 
wares,  that  the  ludian  may  make  choice  of  what  best  pleases  him,  men- 
tioning at  the  same  time  tbe  return  which  lie  expects.  If  they  agree,  the 
Spaniard  makes  him  a  present  of  a  little  wine  ;  and  the  Indian  chief  in- 
forms the  community,  that  they  arc  at  liberty  to  trade  wiili  tbe  Spaniard 
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ms  his  friend.  Rolyiiig  on  this  protection,  the  Spaniard  goca  from  hut  to 
hat}  recommending  himtu^lf  at  firat  by  giving  the  heed  of  every  family  a 
taste  of  his  wine.  After  this,  tliey  commence  business  :  and  tlie  Indian 
having  taken  wliat  ho  wanted,  the  trader  goes  away  without  receiving  any 
equivalent  at  that  time,  and  visits  the  other  buta  m  they  lie  diflperacd  atl 
over  the -country.  He  then  returns  to  the  cottage  of  the  chief,  calling  on 
his  customers  in  his  way,  and  acquainting  litem  that  he  is  on  bia  return 
home.  Upon  this  sumniona  not  one  fails  of  bringing  to  tlie  cliief 'h  hat 
whatever  had  been  agreed  upon.  Here  ibey  take  their  leave  of  him  with  all 
the  appearance  of  Binccre  friendship  ;  and  the  chief  even  orders  some  In- 
iliain  to  escort  him  to  the  frontiera,  and  aaHist  him  in  diiving  the  cattlo  he 
has  received  in  exchange  for  his  goods. 


CHAP.  VI.— CHIEF  CITIES. 

Sanliago.']     The  chief  city,  or  capital  of  Chili,  ia  Santiago,  finely  situ- 
ated on  a  large  beautiful  plain,  24  leagues  in  extent,  watered  by  the  Ma- 
pooho,  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Lampa.     It  stands  on  the  left  hank  of 
the  river,  DO  leases  from  the  sea,  and  20  leagues  ^ra  the  main  ridge  of 
the  Andee.     It  was  founded  in  164-1,  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia.     The  river 
is  employed  in  watering  its  numerous  gardens  ;  and  is  conveyed  through 
the  streets  by  means  of  conduits.     The   principal  suburbs  lie  on  the  op- 
posite, or  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  a  fine  bridge  connecta  them  with 
the  city.     The  houses  of  Santiago^though  very  low,  being  generally  but 
one  story  high — are  rather  handsome  and  convenient.     The  cathedral  is  a 
building  384  feet  long,  planned  by  two  English  architects,  but  finished  by 
Indiana,  their  pupils.  An  extensive  inland  commerce  is  carried  on  between 
ihb  city  an<l  Buenos  Ayres,  though  354  leagues,  or  1,062  road  miles  dis- 
tant.    Although  about  40  leagues  of  the  road  are  amidst  the  snows  and 
precipices  of  the  Andes,  yet  it  ii  found  safer  and  cheaper  to  send  goods 
by  this  road  than  by  the  circuitous  passage  round  Cape  Horn.    The  popu- 
lation in  1770  amounted  to  'I^GjOOO  souls;  it  is  now  estimated  at  00,000 
by  some,  and  by  Schmidtmeyer  at   40,000.     **  The  city  of  Santiago,  as 
Well  as  the  other  towns  in  Chili,  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prepare  them  for  the  mde  shocks  given  by  the  earthqtuikes,  which  are  of 
("frequent  and  sometintes  tremendous  occunence.     The  streets  are  so  wide 
.as  to  alTord  security  to  t!ie  inhabitants  iii  tlie  middle  of  tliem,  when  their 
.lioases  are  shaken  down  by  the  dreadful  convulsion.     The  walls  are  fonn- 
>ed  of  unbumt  bricks,  or  rather   cakei  of  clay  drie<l  in  the  sun,  about  4 
iches  thick,  from  15  to   18  long,   and  from   9  to   12  broait ;  these  are 
smented  by  the  same  substance  in  a  more  moist  state,  and  usually  plas- 
sred  within  with  the  same  earth.     The  houses  rarely  have  more  tlian  a 
mnd  l^oor,  and  are  covered  sometimes  with  tiles,  bat  more  commonly 
dth  thatch,  and  the  latter  is  plastered  over  with  a  coaling  of  clay.     Al- 
lost  every  one  has  a  garden  an  a  place  of  reiuge  from  earthquakes,  and 
le  trees  in  these   growing  higher  than  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  give  to 
itiago,  at  a  distance,  and  even  when  entering  its  streets,  more  the  ap- 
trance  of  a  wood  than  of  a  city-    The  inferior  dwellings  are  sheds,  built 
posts,  witi)  either  branches  or  reeds  interwoven.     Such  are  the  build- 
igB  in  the  few  towns,     lu  the  country,  the  owners  of  a  farm  or  of  cattle 
tve  long  Hiugle-iloored  ranges,  constructetl  Uku  those  of  the  towns,  whilst 
16  peasantry  liave  mere  cages  of  cane  not  better  nor  more  shtfhored  from 
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the  weather  than  a  bnildtng  would  be  in  England  if  twelre  hurdles  were 
set  on  end,  forming  a  square,  and  covered  over  with  others.  So  little  is 
wet  regarded,  thai  the  peanantry  usnally  take  off*  their  cloihes  when  it 
rains,  juatifying  the  practice  by  saying,  '  the  skin  dries  quicker  thaa 
cloth.'" 

CottceptUm.']  Conception,  or  Penco^  sometimes  also  called  La  MochOy 
was  founded  by  Valdivia,  in  1550.  Having  been  twice  overwhelmed  by 
Bn  earthquake,  accompanied  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea,  its  former  situa- 
tion  was  abandoned  for  thfl  pre^tent,  aa  being  more  secnre;  and  the  city 
was  rebuilt  in  1764,  at  a  leagiie  diiiitaiice  from  the  isliore.  This  city  has 
been  frequently  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Araucanians,  who  asHaulted  it 
even  so  recently  as  1623.  Its  environs  are  fertile;  and  the  bay  is  the 
largest  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  having  two  entrances  formed  by  the  island 
of  Quiriquina  at  iui  mouth.  Hie  population  is  estimated  at  1 0,000  souls. 
Its  best  port  is  that  of  Talcaguaua,  It  is  about  240  miles  N.  of  Valdi- 
via, and  280  S.S.W.  of  Santiago. 

Coquimho.'^  Coquimbo  is  situated  at  nearly  a  mile's  distance  from  tbe 
shore,  in  S.  lat.  29"  54'  40",  upon  a  rans^e  of  ele^'ated  ground,  command- 
ing a  delightful  view  of  tbe  Pacific,  litis  town  was  founded  by  V^aldivia, 
in  1344,  and  contains  n  population  of  about  8,OIJO  .Spaniards,  people  uf 
colour,  and  Indians.  Tlie  streets  are  built  ia  straight  lines  ;  and  the 
llouses  are  disjoined  from  each  other  by  large  gardens^  which  are  well  sup- 
plied with  water  brought  by  aqueduct}<i  from  the  river*  Besides  the  ca- 
thedral, it  contains  several  convents,  and  a  college  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Jesuits.  Its  port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coquimbo,  is  convenient  and 
wcU-frequented.  It  has  been  several  times  injured  by  earthquakes,  espe- 
cially in  1820  and  1823.  The  amount  of  British  tonnage  trading  with 
this  port,  in  1828,  was  2,234  tons. 

•  rafpnraiso.'^  Valparaiso  is  the  principal  emporium  of  all  Chili,  from 
whence  all  the  commerce  with  Peru  is  carried  un,  ll  is  about  105  miles 
direct  distance  from  Santiago,  of  whidi  it  ia  the  port.  Tlio  city  itself 
.lies  aboat  3  mites  from  the  harbour ;  but  there  \a  another  town,  called 
Almendral^  close  upon  the  harbour,  inhabited  by  those  employed  about  the 
shipping.  The  harbour  is  capacious,  and  sufficient  to  contain  large  veKsels 
np  to  the  shore  ;  it  it)  defended  by  a  fort.  The  British  shipping  trading 
with  thifi  port  in  1828  consisted  of  69  vessels,  whoac  tonnage  was  13,869 
tons.  Mr  Graham  states  the  population  of  this  city  at  15,000  souli; 
while  Schmidtmeycr  calculates  it  at  only  3,500  I 

Vaidirin.'j  VaMivia,  or  Baldivia,  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  Arao- 
cania,  or  independent  Chili,  between  the  rivers  Callucallas  and  Portero. 
It  was  built  in  1551,  by  the  Spanish  chief,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name ; 
and  is  defended  by  a  strong  castle.  It  has  been  repeatedly  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  Arancanians  ;  and  was  captared  by  the  Dutch,  in  1643,  who 
were  compelled  to  abandon  it  from  famine  and  sickness.  Baldivia  contains 
about  2,000  inhabitants  ;  the  whole  country  round  is  in  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  Araucanians.  Valdivia  was  held  by  the  Spanish  government 
at  a  considerable  expense.  Being  a  close  port,  all  foreign  commerce  was 
prohibited,  and  the  few  taxes  collected  in  the  whole  province  never  ex- 
ceeded 500  dollars,  while  the  remittances  from  tbe  ro)'al  treasuries  of 
Lima  and  Santiago  tor  tlio  support  of  the  colony,  amounted,  in  1 646,  to 
28,280  dollars,  and  in  1807  had  increased  to  159,439.  In  1813  the 
inhabitants  issued  a  declaration  of  independence.  They,  however,  restored 
the  old  govornmc-nt  in  the  year  following,  and  submitted  to  it  until  VaU 
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divia  WM  takvn  by  Lord  Cochrane,  and  the  province  incorporated  with  the 
republic  of  Chili. 

Osorno.']  Osomo,  88  miles  S.  of  Valdivia,  in  the  most  iaiportant  mili- 
tary station  which  the  Spaniards  possess  in  Araacania,  and  has  been  re* 
peatedly  bnmt  and  pinndered  by  the  Araucanians.  This  city,  with  its 
territory',  was  restored,  according  to  Estalla,  in  1794,  by  the  Araacaaiaaa, 
in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with  the  governor  of  Baldivia. 
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CHAP.  VII.— ARAUCANIA. 

Vert  Uitle  is  yet  known  of  Araucania.  Mr  Stevenson  informs  us,  that 
what  Robertson  says  in  praiw  of  the  CbiUans  must  be  whuHy  ascnl>od  to 
the  Araucanians,  to  avoid  the  confuainn  which  would  hi"  created  were  we 
to  conatder  the  present  inhabitants  of  Chili  as  tbe  persons  spoken  of  by 
that  author.  The  settlements  originally  formed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Araucanian  iHcrritory  were  successively  destroyed  by  the  natives,  who  have 
ever  offered  a  most  determined  resistance  to  any  attempts  on  their  inde- 
pendence ;  iQsomuch  so,  that  during  tho  rovolntionary  war  the  greater  part 
of  them  joined  the  Spaniaids  against  the  Creoles,  or  Patriot  forces,  whom 
they  were  easily  taught  to  look  upon  as  aggressors.  The  tract  of  coun- 
try, which  may  be  properly  called  Araucania,  extends  from  tbe  river  Bio- 
bio,  in  36**  44'  S.  lat.,  to  the  plain  of  Valdiria,  in  30"  38'.  The  Cordil- 
leras form  the  eastern  limit,  and  tbe  Pacific  tho  western,  llic  manners  of 
the  Araucanian  Indians  are  highly  warlike.  "  They  are  prompt,"  says  Mr 
Stevenson,  *'  to  rei^eut  an  insult,  but  thf^y  possess  virtues  of  a  private  and 
public  nature,  whicfi  deuy  la  civiliKation  its  exclusive  pretensions  to  pa- 
triotism, friendship,  and  hospitality."  Their  government  ia  a  singidarly 
complicated  and  re&ned  otio  lor  an  uncivilized  race.  Tliey  acknowledge 
four  tof^uix  or  governors  of  letrarcliates,  whose  territories  correspond  to  the 
natural  diviHion  of  the  coowlry,  viz.  the  maritime  country;  tlie  plain  coun- 
try ;  the  foot  of  the  cordiUeraa  ;  and  the  Andes.  These  ictrarchs  are 
independent  of  each  other  in  the  civil  administration  of  their  respective 
territories,  but  confetlerated  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole  country. 
Each  tetrarchate  is  divi<led  into  nine  provinces,  commanded  by  aponlmcnes, 
or  governors,  subordinate  to  the  respective  toquis;  and  these  provinces  are 
again  anbdivided  into  nine  districts,  whose  xUmenes^  or  prefects,  are  de- 
pendent on  the  apoulmen.  This  division  existed  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  but  the  date  of  its  establishment  is  unknown.  All  these 
dignities  are  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  attending  to  primogeniture,  but 
where  there  is  no  lineal  male  descendant  of  the  person  reigning,  the  vas- 
sals enjoy  the  privilege  of  electing  a  new  governor  from  among  themselves, 
and  on  reporting  thelv  choice  to  the  ioqui,  they  immediately  order  it  to  be 
acknowledged.  The  badge  of  a  /w/ui  is  a  battle-axe;  that  of  an  ajtoutmen, 
a  staff',  or  baton^  with  a  hall  of  silver  on  the  top,  and  a  ring  of  the  same 
metal  round  the  middle  :  the  uimeu  has  the  baton  without  the  ring. 

"  When  a  general  council  has  resolved  to  make  war,  one  of  the  toquls 
IB  usually  appointed  by  bis  brethren  to  take  the  command  in  chief,  bat 
shuuld  the  four  agree  to  nominate  any  other  individual  in  the  state,  lie 
becomes  duly  efectetl  and  assumes,  tlie  toquia  laying  down  their  insignia 
and  authority  during  the  war.  The  person  thus  selected  is  sole  dictator. 
He  appoints  his  »mballems,  an<l  is  implicitly  obeyed  by  all  ranks.  War 
being  determined  on*  and  the  loqui  chosen,  he  immediately  sends  his  voxst- 
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•engeni,  werquiitUy  wiih  the  signal,  niul  as  all  Araacaniana  arc  bom  sol- 
difpi  of  ttie  8tat«,  the  army  is  noon  cuUucUid  at  the  rendezvous  asaiigaeti. 
The  anxM  of  tbe  infantty  are  musqueta,  which  from  the  Spaniards  thoy 
hare  learned  to  use  with  great  dexterity^  thou^  bows  aad  arrows^  alinga, 
clubs,  and  pikea,  are  their  proper  weapotu.  They  have  also  their  cavalry 
in  imitatioo  of  their  conqaerorH,  and,  posfti^sited  of  a  good  and  ample  breed 
of  hones,  are  very  excellent  riders.  The  arms  of  ttiui  branch  of  their  force 
arc  swords  and  lancci),  their  system  being  to  comu  to  close  qaartcrs  with 
the  enemy  as  soon  as  possible.  Tlieir  8tandar4]A  have  a  fine  pointed  star 
in  the  centre,  generally  white,  in  a  field  of  b)ui»h  green,  which  is  their  fa- 
vourite colour.  Military  uniforms  are  not  used,  but  a  species  of  leather 
dress  Is  worn  under  their  ordinary  clothing  tu  defend  the  body  from  arroW) 
pike,  uJid  sword  wounds.  This  is  doubtless  of  modern  invention,  for  ba^ 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  they  had  no  animal  of  suHicient  size  to 
afford  hides  large  or  thick  enough  for  such  a  purpose.  After  a  general 
action  or  a  skirmiiih,  the  booty  taken  i^s  equally  divided  among  the  indivi- 
duals who  were  at  the  capture.  They  judiciously  consider,  that  rank  and 
honours  repay  the  leaders,  and  that  a  larger  share  of  the  booty  would  pro- 
bably induce  them  to  be  more  attentive  to  spoil  than  to  conquest,  to  per- 
sonal good  tliaa  to  national  welfare :  a  policy  worthy  of  the  imitation  of 
all  nations. 

**  The  Araucanian  code  of  Uwa  is  traditionary,  composeil  of  primordial 
usages  or  tacit  convenuous  formed  in  t>uch  general  councils  as  are  yet  as- 
sembled by  the  toquis,  iu  cases  of  emergency,  and  is  called  (lucacoifog, 
Molina,  Ulloj  and  otlier  writers,  are  silent  upon  the  current  fact  of  the 
poaseasioD  by  tliis  people  of  the  quipus,  or  Peruvian  mode  of  kuoltiuf 
coloured  tltreads  as  a  substitute  for  writing  or  hieroglyphics.  That  they 
do  pOM(»m  this  art  at  the  present  day,  the  following  narrative  will  testify  : 
in  1792,  a  revolution  took  place  near  Valdivia,  an<l  on  the  trial  of  several 
of  the  accon]plices,  Mai-ican,  one  of  them,  declared  '  that  the  signal  »ent 
by  Lepttrarn,  was  a  piece  of  wood  about  a  quarter  of  u  yard  long,  auU 
considerable  thickness ;  that  it  had  been  aplit,  and  wad  found  to  contain 
th^i  finger  of  a  Spaniard ;  that  it  was  wrappud  round  with  thread,  having  a 
fringe  at  one  end,  and  made  up  of  red,  blue,  black,  mid  white  worsted  ; 
that  on  the  black,  were  tied  by  Lepitraru,  four  knots,  to  intimate  that  it 
was  Uie  fourth  day  after  the  full  moon  when  the  bearer  loft  PacqaipulU ; 
that  ou  the  white  thread  ten  knots,  indicating  tliat  ten  days  after  that  date 
the  revolution  would  take  place ;  that  on  the  red  was  to  be  tied  by  the 
person  who  received  it  a  knot,  if  be  assisted  in  the  revolt,  but  if  he  re- 
fused, he  was  to  tie  a  knot  on  the  blue  and  red  jo'med  together  ;  so  thad 
according  to  the  rout  determined  on  by  Lepiti-arn,  he  woal<l  bo  able  to  dis- 
cover, on  the  return  of  his  chasqul  or  heralil,  how  many  of  his  friends 
would  join  liim,  and  if  any  dissented  he  would  know  who  it  was  by  tbe 
place  where  the  knot,  uniting  the  two  threndH,  was  tied.' 

*'  The  principal  out-door  diversions  among  the  young  men  is  the  pdU- 
can  ;  this  game  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  chcuca,  and  is  similar,  says 
Stevenson,  to  une  I  have  seen  in  England,  called  bantly.  Molina  says  it 
is  like  tlie  calcio  of  the  Morentines,  and  tbe  vrphasto  of  the  Greeks.  Hie 
company  divides  into  two  sets.  Each  has  a  stick  about  four  feet  long, 
curved  at  the  lower  end.  A  small  liaid  ball,  soraolimfis  uf  wood,  is  thrown 
upon  the  ground  ;  the  paities  sepai-ate,  some  advance  towards  the  ball,  and 
others  stand  aloof  to  prevent  it  when  Htruck  from  going  beyond  the  limits 
Maigaedf  which  would  occasion  the  loss  of  the  game.     I  was  told  tluit  tbe 
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most  important  matten  have  been  adjusted  in  the  different  prorincei  of 
Araucanin  by  crooked  Ffticks  an<l  a  ball ;  the  decision  of  the  dispute  is 
that  of  the  p;aoie,  the  winner  of  the  f^me  bein^  the  winner  of  tlie  dispute. 
At  Arauro  1  heard  that  the  preneiit  bishop  of  Conception,  Uoa,  iiavin|^ 
passed  the  tt]<mtory  belonging  to  tlie  Indians  without  their  permission,  (a 
formality  never  to  be  dispensed  with,)  on  his  visitation  to  Valdiriar  was  ap- 
prehended in  retaming  for  not  having  Bolicited  and  obtained  a  pass,  or  sajfe 
conduct,  from  tlio  tUhalmapUy  or  principal  political  chief  of  the  country 
which  he  had  to  traverse,  called  by  the  Indians,  the  Lagucn  Mapu,  or 
marino  district.  His  lordship  was  not  only  made  prisoner,  but  despoiled 
of  all  his  equipafl^e ;  and  it  became  a  matter  of  dispute,  which  nothing  but 
the  paiican  could  decide,  whether  he  should  be  put  to  death  or  allowed  to 
proceed  to  Conception.  The  game  was  played  in  the  presence  of  the 
bishop  :  he  had  the  ttatisfaction  of  seeing  his  party  win,  and  his  life  was 
saved.  The  propriety,  howevi-r,  of  keeping  the  booty  taken  from  him 
was  not  questioned  by  any  one." 

Mr  Stevenson  informs  us  that  the  existence  of  gold  mines  in  Araacania 
is  undoubitHl,  although  they  are  not  regularly  wrought.  The  concluding 
part  of  the  author's  account  of  Araucania  is  worthy  of  notice : — "  lliis 
iuterestiug  pnrt  of  South  America  is  less  known  tliaii  any  other  accessible 
portion.  Others  are  less  known,  but  they  are  interior  countries,  lying 
between  the  range  of  the  Andes  and  Buenos  Ayres,  Paraguay,  Brazils, 
and  Colombia, — immense  tracts  of  the  earth  kept  in  reserve  for  the  specu- 
lations of  coming  ages  I  But  Araucania,  from  its  locality,  climate,  and 
productions,  appears  destined  to  become  one  of  tlie  first  aud  fairest  por- 
tions of  the  new  world ;  and  nhoald  the  eyes  of  phtlanthropical  specula- 
tors be  directed  to  its  shoren^  their  capitals  will  be  more  secure  in  the 
formatioa  of  new  establishments  than  in  loan^  to  many  of  the  old.** 
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CHAP.  VIII.— ISLANDS. 

Chilian  Archipelago.']  Betwixt  the  parallels  of  iP  SC  and  43*  4(V,and 
separated  from  the  shores  of  Chili  by  a  narrow  and  dangerous  strait,  lies 
«  cluster  of  inlands  about  80  in  number,  one-fourth  of  which  are  iidiabit- 
ed.  These  islands  arc  all  very  small,  rocky,  and  iiterilc ;  but  some  are 
covered  with  thick  and  unwholesome  forests.  Wheat,  lint,  potatoes,  and 
apples,  are  grown  in  some  quarters  by  tlie  islanders,  who  also  rear  cattle 
and  sheep.  Tlie  iHlanders  are  a  race  o^  simple  manners  ;  theii'  numbers 
have  been  estimated  at  25,0UQ.  This  archipelago  was  discovered,  in  I58S, 
by  Don  Garcia  de  Mendoza. 

The  archipelago  of  Chonos  extends  from  S.  lat.  44*  to  S.  lat.  47*,  and 
contains  35  iulands,  inhabited  solely  by  IiidianH^ — the  largest  beiug  20 
miles  long  by  5  broad.  To  the  S.  of  this  clust^T  of  smoJl  islands  are  a 
number  of  dangerous  rocks,  on  one  of  which  the  Wager  stoop  of  war  was 
wrecked  in  1741 ;  an  interesting  account  of  which,  and  the  nnparalleled 
■nfferiDgs  of  the  crew,  have  been  given  in  the  narrative  of  Byrou.  To 
the  S.  of  these  rocks  is  thn  peninsula  of  the  three  mountains,  and  the 
three  considerable  islands  of  CampanOy  Madrc  de  DioSj  and   St  Francis^ 

tending   from  S.  lat.  48*  to  S.  lat.  49'*  20^,  and  explored  by  Malaspuia. 

e  rigour  of  the  climate  renders  these  ifilands  of  little  im])ortance.  To 
the  S.  of  these  is  tlie  inland  of  St  Alartin^  in  which  there  seems  to  be 
some  Spanish  settlements  and  factories  ;  and  a  little  farther  south  com- 
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inences  that  broken  fieries  of  wintry  and  desolate  islands,  called  Tierra  del 
Fiiwro,  or  '  the  land  of  smoke,' 

Mocha.']  Thia  island  is  situated  125  miles  N.N.W.  of  Valdivia,  in  S. 
lat.  3S"  2(y  30".  It  \»  about  18  milea  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  fertile,  and  once  well-peopled,  though  it  is  now  entirely  de- 
serted, except  when  visited  by  British  or  North  American  whale-fishers. 

Jiian  Fernandez,'^  The  islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  are  two  in  number, 
tnd  lie  W.  of  Chili,  about  350  British  miles  distant,  in  8.  lat.  33°  iO'.  The 
one  nearest  the  coast  is  called  Jsla  tie  h  Ticra^  or  Shore  Island^  and  the 
more  distant  island  is  denominated  Mazafuero.  Both  of  these  are  beanti' 
ful  and  inviting  ;  hut  the  former  only- — which  is  the  larger — is  inhabited, 
and  that  by  a  few  Spaniards.  Mazafncro  is  22  leagues  \V.  of  the  larger 
island,  and  was  represented  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  barren  rock  entirely 
destitute  of  wood,  water,  and  lierbage.  But  this  was  found  hy  Lord 
Anson  to  be  a  political  falsehood,  asserted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
liostilo  vessels  from  touching  at  it.  There  is  safe  anchorage  in  deep  tvater 
on  the  N.  side,  in  Cumberland  bay ;  the  S.W.  side  is  surrounded  by  a 
steep  shore,  dry,  stony*  and  destitute  of  trees,  with  little  or  no  water. 
This  is  however  flat  compared  with  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  which 
is  composed  of  high  craggy  hills,  many  of  tliem  inaccessible,  though  gen- 
erally covered  with  trees,  and  these  mostly  aromatic.  The  pimento  and 
cabbage-trees  grow  here,  though  in  no  great  plenty  ;  but  there  are  great 
quantities  of  water-cresses  and  purslane,  with  excellent  wild  sorrel,  and  a 
vast  prohision  of  turnips  and  Sicilian  radishes.  As  the  soil  is  shallow 
few  of  the  trees  ore  large ;  the  myrtlen  are  the  largeNt,  but  even  these  will 
not  work  to  a  greater  length  than  40  feet.  Small  as  this  island  is,  being 
only  12  miles  long  by  G  miles  broad^  it  has  been  immortalized  by  the  pen 
of  Defoe,  who  founded  his  most  interesting  novel  of  Hubinsou  Crusoe 
upon  the  singular  fate  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  n  native  of  Fifeahire  in 
Scotland,  who  beini^  left  on  this  island  l>y  his  shipmates,  was  found  by 
captain  Woodes  Kodgers,  after  having  led  a  solitary  life  of  4  years  and  4 
months  on  this  insulated  spot. 
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Boundaries  and  Extent,']  This  extensive  region  ia  bounded  on  ilie  E.  by 
the  Atlanlic,  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  ntraits  of 
Magellan,  by  which  it  in  separated  from  the  island  or  iKlantts  of  Tierra  <]ol 
Fuego.  'Itie  boundary  line  by  n'liich  thlei  trnr.t  (a  divided  from  Huenon 
Ayres  and  Chili  couimences  on  the  aide  uf  Lu  Plata,  in  S.  lat.  37",  on  thu 
coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  carried  quite  across  the  continent  as  far  as 
the  Chilian  Anden  in  the  itaine  latitude,  an  extent  of  G(>0  Bntish  miles 
from  E.  to  VV.  Tlie  western  boundary  ruuH  from  thence  alon^  the  eastern 
foot  of  tho  Chilian  Andes,  as  far  suath  as  41"  S.  lat,  when  it  Btrilces  the 
pacific,  to  tbtt  S.  of  Araucania.  On  the  western  aide,  the  coast  extendi 
about  770  British  miles,  to  the  western  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Magel- 
lan, in  S.  l&t.  52",  nnd  upwards  of  1,050  Dritish  miles  along  the  eastern 
side,  or  ehore  of  the  Atlantic,  exclusive  of  the  windings ;  its  utmost  cen- 
tral lengtli,  from  37"  S.  lat.  to  the  southernmost  point  of  the  straits  in  S. 
lat.  54",  is  1,175  British  miles. 

This  tract  in  very  little  kuowu,  and  at  present  of  very  little  import- 
ance. The  name  of  Patagonia  was  bestowed  on  the  Bouthem  part,  by 
Fernando  Ma^lhaens,  or  Magellan,  the  first  discoverer  of  its  eastern 
coast  and  the  straits  called  by  his  name.  This  appellation  was  derived 
from  a  tribe  of  savages,  denominated  Palagons  by  him,  and  was  af^r- 
wards  eileiided  to  the  whole  ti"act  south  of  the  Spanish  fiettiements. 
Tliat  part  of  it  which  stretchea  along  tho  sliore  of  the  southern  Atlan- 
tic, from  Tuyu  to  cape  Virgin  Mary,  is  denominated  Costa  Desierta 
by  the  Spaniards.  From  the  vast  saline  plains  that  skin  its  eastern 
shore,  it  is  also  called  Comarca  Dcsicriaj  or  *  the  Desert  of  Comarca,* 
in  tho  Spanish  maps.  The  maritime  part  only  of  tills  country  is  known, 
having  been  successively  explored  by  Magellan,  Diego  Uamirez,  Sar- 
miento,  Drake,  Cavendish,  Hawkins,  Narborough,  Anson,  Byron,  Car- 
teret, Wallis,  Cook,  and  Cordova.  During  the  17th  century,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  safer  passage  to  the  great  South  sea,  than  the  long  and  hazard- 
ous navigation  through  the  straits  of  Magellan,  ttic  Dutch  examined  all 
these  coasts,  Heuce  the  successive  attempts  of  Oliver  Van  Noort,  Schuu- 
ten,  Lb  Maire,  De  Ween,  Hermite,  and  others. 

Gulfs  and  Batfs.~\  The  princip^  gulfs,  bays,  and  capes  on  the  Atlan- 
tic side  are  the  gulf  of  Si  George,  extending  from  S.  lat.  45^  to  S.  bit.  47" ; 
the  gulf  of  San  Antonio,  extending  from  41"  to  43"  S.  lat. ;  the  hay  of 
Nuevi,  and  Great  liai/  to  the  south  of  Port  St  Julian  ;  the  entrance  of 
Jiallaco  i  Port  Desire  ;  Port  San  Julian ;  and  the  bay  of  Nodales,  Th« 
cape)  are  thoiie  of  CorrienteSj  Blanco^  Tres  Puritas,  Curiosa,  Darrera, 
Potsestiou^  and  Virgin  Mary^  ot  the  eastern  entrance  of  ilic  su-aita  uC 
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Magfllan.  Fori  Famine  and  Cape  Fm-icard  fonn  the  80Qth«rn  extrem- 
ity of  the  South  AmericBU  coiuinent,  at  the  very  midille  of  the  fitnuia. 
To  llie  N.W.  of  the  straits,  the  wehteni  coast  present*  Cape  FiV/ory, 
Isabella^  San  Lur.ia,  and  the  ^df  of  ilie  Hq^^  Trinityt  Cape  Corao^  the 
peninsula  of  the  Three  Mountains,  with  the  isthmus  of  Orjin,  pdf  of 
Pinas,  Point  St  Andrew,  the  archipela^'o  of  Chonos,  aod  the  gulf  of 
Chiloe. 

Mountains.^  As  so  little  is  knowu  of  the  interior,  it  is  impossible  to 
^ivti  any  description  of  it.  The  vast  cliain  of  the  Audca  pervades  it  from 
N.  to  S.,  having  on  tlie  E.  a  large  extent  of  flat  saline  country  inttrsyiers- 
ed  frith  inQumerftlile  t^mall  Htreams  eudiug  in  small  lakes.  The  Andes 
near  the  middle  of  the  strnii  are  generally  about  3,000  feet  high,  al- 
though some  attain  the  lieigln  of  4,000  feet.  The  line  of  perpelunl 
snow  in  the  Htrait  is  about  3,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Rea, 
Between  ChUoe  and  the  strait  the  height  is  about  3,000  feet,  with  a 
few  summits  rising  to  the  height  of  5,C00  aud  6,000  feet.  Tliere  are 
several  active  volcanoes, — as  those  of  Oftorno,  in  S.  lat.  41";  Iluan' 
auca  Corcohado,  in  S.  lat.  43* ;  Qnechucahi  Iluytaca,  in  S.  lat.  44* 
20';  Miiichimavida.,  nnd  St  ClemeiU,  in  S.  lat.  46";  and  Volcan  den 
Gigantest  '"  S.  lat.  J>2'.  A  cliain  of  mountains,  calli'tl  Cajtuhati,  or  Ga- 
sntatiy  stretehcs  S.E.  from  the  Chilian  Andes  to  the  dit^trict  of  Tuyu, 
forming  the  N.W.  boundary  of  Patagonia,  but  it  is  of  small  elevation, 
seldom  exceeding  1,500  feet.  Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Kio 
Negro  is  another  small  chain  of  mountains,  passing  £.  from  the  Andet, 
called  Caquicaiel,  and  seemingly  chalky,  appearing  at  a  distance  like 
snow. 

Iiivers.2  Tlie  chief  rivers  of  this  tract  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  haviug 
their  sources  at  the  eanlern  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  p^encrally  running  in  a 
S-E.  direction.  ITie  first  of  these,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  pampas  of  I3uenos 
Ayres,  is  the  Flueufjuef  tt'hicli  rising  in  the  Andes  of  Cuyo,  in  S.  lat.  :iU^, 
and  after  a  comparative  course  of  700  British  miles,  falls  into  the  bay  of 
Anegada,  in  38^  S.  lat.  The  next  stream  is  the  DesagnaderOi  or  Rio 
Colorado,  called  Maya  Lee  Leuvtt  hy  ihi3  Indians,  and  the  largest  river 
of  Patagonia.  It  takes  its  rii^e  from  a  mulcilude  of  small  streams  that 
issue  from  the  e.ialern  cordilleras  in  the  30tli  degi-ee  of  S.  lat.,  and  after 
passing  through  t!ie  Laguna  de  Guanacfntachtf  and  the  Lag  una  Grande, 
and  Minding  otT  a  branch  at  a  large  marsh  called  '  tho  Heedy  swamp,*  to 
the  river  Tleuque,  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  in  S.  lat.  39'  50'.  Its  cc>m|>a- 
*ative  course  ia  upwards  of  1,000  British  miles,  and  it  is  a  deep  and  rapid 
stream. — The  third  river,  called  the  liio  Negro,  or  the  Cusa  Leuvu,  is 
formed  by  a  variety  of  brooks,  which  have  their  sources  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Andes,  between  the  35lh  and  3Gth  degrees  of  S.  lat.  It 
runs  first  S.  aud  theu  W.,  and  Anally  8.,  when  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  in 
41"  S.  lat.,  after  a  very  winding  course  of  more  than  700  British  miles. 
It  is  joined,  in  the  early  part  of  its  course,  by  the  Sartguel,  or  Miau  lee 
Leunu,  a  large  stream  coming  from  the  N.  Beyond  the  Rio  Negro  is  tlie 
Jiio  Camarones,  a  lai^e  stream  running  S.E.  from  the  Andes  into  the  gulf 
of  St  George,  in  S.  lat.  44".  It  is  supposed  that  tho  soarce  of  this  stream 
is  not  far  distant  from  the  gulf  of  Chiloe,  and  that  a  communication  might 
he  opened  between  it  and  another  stream  that  falls  xuxn  the  above  gulf  at 
Estero  del  Aysen,  by  means  of  a  short  canal.  Farther  to  the  S.  is  the 
river  of  Desire,  falling  into  the  port  of  the  same  name.  In  S.  lat.  48" 
SI',  is  the  deep  bay  of  San  JuUan,  and  supposed  to  ran  so  far  into  the 
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interior  as  to  be  connected,  by  means  of  lakes,  with  the  river  of  Canipana, 
which  fa\\%  into  the  Pacific  ;  bui  the  governor  of  Bnenot)  A}Te8  having,  in 
1746,  sent  persons  to  examine  thiit  imaginary  or  protended  cotniuuiiimtion 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  it  was  found  that  no  such  communica- 
tion existed.  On  the  wefttem  C4>aHt,  the  rivera,  though  nuraerouH,  all  run 
abort  coun»e«  from  the  weijtera  declivities  of  the  Andes,  antl  merit  no  de- 
scription. There  are  a  considerable  number  of  large  lake^i  in  the  interior, 
besides  suiallor  ones  of  httle  consequence.  Among  the  principal  disco- 
veriea  madi^  by  captain  King,  are  two  spacious  lakes,  which  extend  to  a 
considerable  dirttance  inland  from  the  western  shore  of  the  continent.  One 
named  the  Oltva^  IVatcr^  isalaige  inland  sea  of  salt  water,  about  50  miles 
in  length  :  this  communicates  by  a  narrow  (channel  with  another,  named 
the  Skifring  IVateVy  about  34-  miles  lon^  and  20  wide.  Another  opening 
extendt^d  to  the  N.W.  from  Skyring  \Vatt*r,  which  captain  King  had  not 
time  to  explore.  Tlie  tracks  of  horses  were  noticed  in  many  places  on 
the  shoreii  of  tliese  lakes,  and  the  bones  of  Guanacoes  were  scattered 
about. 

Cfimate.'^  Captain  King  mentions  a  circatiutance  relative  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate,  which  is  very  remarkable.  During  the  summer, 
he  has  been  employed  at  his  observatory  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
when  the  thennonivter  has  been  as  low  as  the  freezing  point,  both  within 
and  outside  of  it,  and,  Dlthou<|!;h  not  warmly  clad,  he  felt  no  sort  of  incon- 
venience from  t})e  cold  ;  and,  in  the  winter  time  also,  the  thennometer  has 
been  at  24^,  without  any  mcunvenience  bciog  felt.  He  attributes  this  to 
the  peculim*  stillness  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  const,  although  at  a  short 
distance  at  sea  in  the  offing,  the  wind  was  high.  There  are  other  peculi- 
arities in  this  climate,  which  aUo  attnictcd  tlie  attention  of  captain  King. 
One  is  the  extraordinary  warmth  of  the  sea  near  its  surface,  compared 
with  the  state  of  the  atmosphei'e.  In  the  month  of  June  a  difference  of 
SO*  was  found  between  the  temperature  of  each  ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  tlmt  the  sea  is  covered  with  a  cloud  of  steam,  and  tliis  may,  in 
some  measure,  account  for  the  prevalence  of  fogs.  Another  extraordinary 
circumstance  relating  to  the  climate  is,  that  parrots  and  hummiiiir  birds, 
^'ene^aUy  the  inhabitants  of  warm  regions^  are  numerous  in  thu  southern 
and  western  parts  of  the  strait ;  they  were  even  observed  on  the  wing 
during  u  snow  nhower,  and  after  a  constant  succession  of  rain,  stiow,  and 
sleet ;  tlie  Intter  have  been  seen  sipping  the  sweeta  of  the  fuschia  and  other 
flowerii,  while  the  thermometer  was  at  the  fi-eezing  point. 

Swiy  ^'c.^  So  little  is  kuoivn  of  tlie  interior,  that  no  idc>a  can  be 
formed  of  the  natnre  of  tlie  soil,  or  whether  it  l>e  barren  or  fertile.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  land  has  been  found  fei'tile  on  both  sides 
of  the  stream,  the  banks  of  which  are  often  woody,  though  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  representetl  to  be  a  sandy  waste.  Around  Port  Desire  there  is 
notliing  but  sand  ;  while  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Julian  tliere  is  much  gravel, 
on  a  hard  stiA'  soil.  Tbougb  a  few  valleys  hare  been  found  here  and  there 
along  the  coast  to  be  tolerably  fertile  and  warm,  yet  navigators  universally 
concur  in  representing  the  soil  of  the  Patagonian  coasts  as  barren,  hardly 
producing  any  grain,  the  trees  exhibiting  a  dismal  aspect,  and  the  climate 
excessively  cold.  The  country  abounds  with  wild  animals,  as  deer,  guan- 
acoes, hares,  and  ontriches ;  while  multitudes  of  water-fowl  frequent  the 
rocky  shores.  Prodigious  numbers  of  seals,  from  14  to  IS  feet  long,  and 
thicker  than  a  hull,  arc  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Dcsii-c. 
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Inhabitants.^  Tbe  coantry  is  very  thinly  peopled,  and  that  by 
as  barlmrottfi  as  the  country  is  desolate.  They  have  been  succesairdj 
deacribed  by  almost  every  navigator  who  has  visited  this  region,  but  parti- 
cularly by  Tlioiiias  Falconer,  a  well-known  Je-^uit  iniHsionary  in  South 
America.  The  variou*  tribes  (acoording  to  him)  who  roam  over  the 
mountains  and  barrenn  of  Patagonia,  are  all  Puelckes,  or  Patagons :  the 
mo^t  Hontliern  tribe  being  the  Tehuels,  extending  on  the  east  to  the  Htmits, 
and  tbe  HtiiUicheSyA  tribe  of  the  Moluchesor  Araucanians.  Tlie  Puelciies 
inhabit  the  raountaius,  and  the  HuillicbeB  the  plaitm.  Tbe  former  are  tlie 
proper  Patagons,  and  bclont;  to  the  Puelches  of  Chili,  who  arc  confeder- 
ated with  the  Arancanians.  The  term  Pudches  \»  an  appellative,  signify- 
ing *  eastern  men/  indicating  their  relative  situation  to  the  Motuches  or 
Araucanians.  Tliey  are  very  tall  of  rttatnre,  fond  of  tbe  cha.se,  and  often 
change  their  habitations,  so  that  they  may  be  called  the  Tartars  of  South 
America.  There  is  such  a  similarity  of  character  between  tlic  natives  of 
Pat^onia  and  their  kindn^d  tribes  in  Chili  and  Araucania,  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  latter  may  serve  for  tlmt  of  the  former,  with  titis  except 
tifln,that  roaming  over  a  more  barren  and  inhospitable  country,  and  havin 
less  communication,  or  rather  none  at  alt,  with  Europeans,  they  are  more 
barbarous,  cruel,  and  savage.  The  tribes  of  the  Moluches,  like  their 
Arancaman  neigbbours,  have  hereditary  chiefs,  called  clmcns  ox  ytis ;  and 
ibey  sometimes  choose  an  a/?o,  or  commander-in-chief.  Neither  they  nor 
the  Puelches  seem  to  have  any  religion,  hut  appear  to  venerate  thf;  sun  and 
moon,  whom  they  call  antu  and  quien.  Tbe  only  ceremony  that  looks  like 
religion,  is  when  they  kill  a  bee^'e,  sprinkling  some  of  the  blood  upon  the 
ground,  with  these  words,  "  Give  me  and  my  people  to  eat."  Around 
Port  Desire  and  San  Julian,  the  population  is  scanty  and  poor.  The  In- 
dians of  tlio  ]>ampas  bordering  on  Huenns  A)tcs  do  not  exceed  5,000  or 
6,000,  including  1,000  warriors.  The  Tuelcoes  are  still  more  numerous, 
divided  into  bands  of  horse  and  foot,  and  are  dreaded  by  the  Pampas  In- 
dians, but  often  join  witli  them  in  attacks  on  the  Spanish  settlements.  So 
attached  are  they  to  incessant  warfare^  that  when  tlicy  have  no  foreign 
enemy  to  attack,  they  will  wage  war  with  each  other-  Much  baa  been 
said  of  the  gigautic  stature  of  tbe  Tehuels  or  Patagons,  and  after  mak- 
ing  every  reasonable  allowance  for  the  exaggerations  of  navigators,  who 
made  them  from  ti  and  9  to  II  and  1 2  feet  high,'  it  does  appear  that 

1  The  It«l'ma  PagifeUH  in  the  romance  which  he  pulilUhed,  a.H  a  hifilury  of  MHgcI- 
anr'fl  expedition,  U  the  first  who  ^vp  to  the  Patagoni&ns  k  fittttunr  uf  more  thna  4 
rarilt ;  but.  abivtrarting  from  the  little  credit  due*  \n  thU  uuthor,  on  aurount  of  the  iib- 
*unlities  and  ralsefaoudi  iiaiitcnid  over  hli  work.  Id  the  dronmntance  of  their  mzc  he  l« 
so  ineoHBlstPOt,  that,  aftpr  harlns:  famltihcd  them  with  hf^ads  of  a.  monstruus  aixc,  ht* 
uys  that  Mae;fllunr*<,  amoDpt  othrr  prcMnt<i,  ^rc  tn  one  of  them  his  ovrn  cap,  wliirh 
the  other  Lmmediately  put  on  and  wore,  although  .Mai^i'llant*^  was  bimiielf  far  frura 
being  a  giant.  So  fond  was  l'at(itL-taof  «uch  (inidliiii'.i,  thut  \iv  hius  «vi!n  ulitiitfil  ^'iaiii4 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  dt*  !i  Flita.  Majcimillnn  Tr-iiisnv.inus— whn  in  hiH  work  only 
traniUted  Paglfeta's  book— rp]>eau  the  same*  absurd  storjr.and  even  tmbeJli^hes  it  with 
■ome  improbabUities  of  hi*  own  invcntiou.  A«  these  two  were  the  only  works  which 
had  general  circulation  In  the  world,  they  fell  Into  the  hands  of  authors  of  more  hXvn- 
plirity  than  diaermment,  such  at  Gonzalo  Fernandez  Oviedo,  who  translated  tbe  above 
and  many  »th#r  fnbin  into  his  Geneml  and  Natural  History  of  the  lodiea,  ralarfing 
much  ou  the  Patacoulana,  and  conAdlni^  in  the  information  he  re<;ciTed  from  the  cler- 
gyman ArizcKo,  who,  wantonly  abusing  his  credulity,  told  bun  many  things  which  do 
not  appear  in  the  formal  declaration  he  afterwardit  made,  and  irhich  are  totally  undc^ 
•ervinK  of  credit  -.  kui-Ji  iw,  that  even  a  ttdl  man  c^mld  not  n<arii  witli  his  band  to  the 
wiilst  of  a'PatiMtunliin,— that  thc^e  (wople  devoured  n  couple  of  pound:*  of  raw  fli'sh  at 
a  mouthful,— Ihiit  they  dranit  olfG  or  7  ■rrob«s(lS  or  90  gallons)  of  water  at  adrangbt, 
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many,  if  not  the  moat  of  theni}  are  conM<leralily  above  the  ordinal  y  stftture 
of  hanian  beinp:^.  Falconer,  the  misftionary,  meaAuivd  a  cacique  of  tlie 
Tuhnels,  and  found  him  to  be  7^  feet  in  height.  Their  stauirf,  ineii- 
6ured  with  ^real  accnracy  by  the  Spanish  officers  of  Cordora's  ex[>edi> 
tion,  in  1785  and  17ti6,  was  fuund  to  be  at  the  utmom  7  feet  l^  inch- 
eft,  and  the  common  height  from  6^  to  7  feet.  It  is  to  be  remember- 
©dj  honrever — as  tlie  tranidator  of  Cordova's  naiTativo  has  remarked — that 
the  vara,  or  yanl,  of  Borgou,  the  standard  of  Spain,  contains  33.06132 
inohp«,  or  2  feet  9  inches  and  1-I6th,  English;  the  talleMt  Patagonian, 
therefure,  did  not  exceed  6  feet  6  inches  and  one-third,  English;  and  those 
of  tite  common  size  were  from  5  feet  1 1  inches  and  two-thirds,  to  6  feet 
5  inches  and  one-serenth  English.  It  is  also  to  be  rumembered,  that 
Spaniards  are  not  in  general  tall  men,  and  that  a  aoaman  is  seldom  among 
the  tallest  of  bis  countrymen  ;  to  them,  therefore,  the  Patagonians  migfit 
appear  giants.  "  But  even  this  height/'  says  Cordova,  "  in  not  no  striking 
n9  thoir  corpnience,  or  rather  bulUiues4»  aome  of  them  mewmring  4<  feet  4 
inches  roand  the  breast ;  but  their  feet  and  hands  are  not  in  due  proportion 
to  their  other  parts.  They  all  give  evident  signs  of  strength  of  body ; 
they  are  full  of  fleshy  but  cannot  properly  be  callml  fac.  The  size  and 
tension  of  tlieir  luuNcles  evince  their  strength ;  and  ihuir  figaru,  on  tlie 
whole,  is  not  disagreeable,  altboui^h  the  head  is  large,  even  in  proportion 
to  the  body  ;  the  face  broad  and  flattishj  the  eyes  lively,  and  tlie  t^eth  ex- 
tremely white,  but  too  long.  Their  complexion,  like  that  of  other  Ameri- 
cans*  IH  ceirino  (pnle-yellow),  or  rather  verging  on  a  copper-col om*.  They 
wt^ar  thin  black  straight  hair,  tied  on  the  top  of  the  head  with  a  piece  of 
thong  or  ribbon,  brou;fl»i  round  their  forehead^  having  the  head  entirely 
nncovered.  We  observed  some  with  beards,  but  which  were  neither  thick 
nor  long. 

"  Their  drf^ss  adds  much  to  the  effect  of  their  size,  being  composed  of  a 
kind  of  cloak  made  of  the  (skins  of  lamas  or  zorillos,  arranged  with  some 
skill,  with  stripes  of  ditfBreut  colours  in  the  inside.  They  wear  it  fastened 
round  the  waist,  so  that  it  coven*  them  below  the  calf  of  the  leg,  letting 
that  part  commonly  bang  down  which  is  intended  for  covering  the  shoal- 
ders  ;  and  when  the  cold,  or  other  cause,  inducer  them  to  pat  it  over  them, 
they  hohl  the  upper  part  of  it  with  the  hand,  and  so  corer  them&elves  en« 
tirely  with  this  cloak.  Sume  aUo,  iK^sides  this  skin-cloak  or  mantle,  wpat 
prynchunes,  and  breeches  or  drawers,  of  the  same  shape  and  sort  with  those 
woni  by  the  Creoles  of  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  poncho  is  a  piece 
of  strong  clnth  striped  with  various  colours,  about  three  yai'ds  long  and 
two  broad,  havltig  an  opening  in  tbo  middle,  made  for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing it  ovt'r  thu  head  ;  a  piece  of  dress  extremely  proper  for  riding  on  horM- 
back,  as  it  cuvei-s  and  defends  the  arms,  at  the  same  time  leaving  them  in 
perfect  liberty  for  any  exertion.  Some  hod  ponchos  mB4ie  of  ihe  statfs 
manufactured  by  our  settlers  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  breeches  or  drawers 
are  very  like  those  woni  in  Euro|N5 ;  but  theu*  boots  are  very  ditferent, 
being  formed  of  the  skin  of  the  l(*gs  of  the  horse,  taken  off  whole,  with- 
out cutting  them  open,  and  sewed  up  at  one  end.  There  were,  however, 
few   Patagonians  whe  enjoye*l   all  these  conveniences.     'ITie  fui'  greater 

and  other  rUiculotu  ezaucerattons  to  be  M>>n  Id  Ibe  above  history.  When  lhi<«  npinina 
cmtae  to  l«  pubUsbM  by  OvicJo,  »  i-ottMinHinin'  oiilbor,  U  h  not  Co  be  w«n<irr«l  nt  that 
Itbepui  ta  irain  cr^it,  and  wiis  nditptM  by  fioiimni,  Ar!;**niirbi,  aoil  other  writfra, 
iwho,  with  rvccaHive  crediilily,  committwl  lo  writing  irhat«vw  thry  h«irii  of  ihew  re- 
mat**  rcjciuns.  (jumiu'a  uot  only  copii'd  ]'Hgircti(|  but  added  many  othnr  nbmrdtties^ 
inUirctt-d  from  nlhcr  qnnrt'Ts.  .  -    ■ 
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namb«r  were  almost  naked,  having  only  tlieir  skin-cloak,  with  a  sort  of 
leather  puree  hanging  by  a  thong  fixed  round  the  waist,  and  fastened  be- 
tween the  legs  with  one  nr  two  ihongfl,  to  the  former  round  file  waist. 
With  a  piece  of  skin  or  leather  fastened  round  the  foot,  they  make  a  kind 
of  slioe,  and  fix  to  i%  behind,  two  little  bits  of  timber,  furmin^^  a  nort  of 
fork,  which  serve  them  far  a  spur ;  bat  they  leave  off  thU  part  of  their 
dre»s  when  they  have  no  intention  to  go  on  horseback,  which,  however, 
happens  very  seldom.  It  is  n  very  general  practice  among  them  to  paint 
the  face  vnih  white,  black,  and  red,  a  kind  of  ornament  contributing  very 
little  indeed  to  the  agreeableiiess  of  their  appearance. 

**  Their  ei]uipa£;e,  or  horee-furnitnre,  consists  of  a  kind  of  covering 
formed  of  several  skins  of  lama»,  one  over  the  otlior,  and  rolled  up  a  lit- 
tle both  before  and  behind,  so  that  at  fir^t  eight  they  have  some  rosem- 
blance  to  a  saddle  ;  the  whole  fastened  on  with  strong  leather  thongs  or 
straps,  instead  of  girths.  The  stirrup  in  furmed  wiih  a  piece  of  wood  four 
inches  long,  supported  at  each  end  by  a  small  tliong,  connected  with  ano- 
ther which  is  fastened  above  to  the  girth.  The  other  parts  of  their  furni- 
ture resemble  entirely  those  used  by  the  Indians  of  Buenos  Ayres,  with 
this  difference  alone,  that  the  bit  is  made  of  very  hard  soliil  wood.  As 
the  Patagonianu  have  neither  iron  nor  cordage,  they  supply  their  place  with 
solid  timber,  and  straps  or  thongs  of  skin  or  Icatlier.  We  saw  one  among 
them  having  a  complete  European  saddle  and  bridle,  but  cuuld  not  learn 
bv  what  inean^  he  had  acquired  tliem. 

*'  Although  we  saw  these  people  in  troops  of  300  or  400  together,  yet 
we  can  give  no  information  concerning  their  women,  who  never  came  near 
enough  to  permit  our  examination  :  only  an  officer,  who  was  on  shore  in 
the  bay  of  St  Gregorio,  assured  us  that  their  stature  was  somewhat  shorter 
tlian  that  of  the  men,  and  that  thoy  differed  very  little  from  the  men  io 
their  dress.  The  children,  even  in  their  tender  yeant,  show  that  they  are 
descended  from  parents  of  extraordinary  suse ;  and,  by  the  largeness  of 
their  features,  indicate  to  what  they  will  arrive,  when  nature  shall  hare 
attained  its  full  vigour,  and  their  meml)ers  shall  be  properly  developed." 

The  Patagunian  Indians  have  a  peculiar  custom  of  vihiiiiig  the  graves  of 
their  dead  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  hones,  to  be  convey- 
ed to  the  family  sepulchres.  The  coast  between  the  latitudes  of  41"  and 
51'  is  frequented  by  them  for  that  purpose.  Near  Port  Desire,  captain 
King  stated,  that  he  had  fleen  the  graves  of  these  Indians  on  the  summit  of 
hilts,  but  the  bodies  had  been  removed,  probably  by  their  relatives,  for  the 
above-mentioned  purpose.  When  placed  in  the  sepulchre,  they  are  adorn- 
ed with  bends,  and  as  many  ornaments  as  can  be  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  certain  women  of  the  tribe^ 
whose  peculiar  oflice  it  is  to  attend  to  thene  rites. 

TiKRiiA  DEL  FuEGo.J  In  the  map  of  La  Cruz,  the  Tierra  del  Fnego 
is  divided  by  a  number  of  narrow  straits  into  1 1  islands  of  considerable 
size.  The  lai^^eet  island,  properly  denominated  by  the  above  name,  con- 
tains a  surface  of  42^000  British  square  miles  ;  and  is  separated  in  iu 
whole  eastern  and  western  extent  from  the  South  American  continent  by 
the  straits  of  Magellan  on  the  N. ;  on  the  S.E.  by  the  straits  of  Lc  Maire, 
separating  it  from  Staten  island ;  on  the  N.E.,  by  the  channel  of  St  Se* 
bastian  from  a  considerable  island,  whose  nurtliem  shore  fronts  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  straiu  of  Magellan ;  on  thn  S.  by  Nassau  strait,  which 
BcparateH  it  from  Hermite's  iNlauds  ;  and  on  the  N.W.,  by  another  passage, 
fyliich  sppantca  it  from  a  cluster  of  other  inlands,  lying  to  the  Boath-7t'Mt 
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of  the  abovo  ntraita.  Cape  Hom^the  doablin^  of  which  has  Ucph  so  long 
tho  drparl  of  nangaCnra — Is  the  Moutbmostpiiint  of  admiral  Ht^rmtte'a  ulaadn, 
being  situated  in  bo"  5W  S>  lut.  The  paa^a^'i  by  this  cape,  (instead  of 
Bailing  throngli  the  atraita  of  Mapellan^,  was  first  discovered  in  1(516,  by 
Jacob  le  Maire,  and  waa  no  called  by  him  oat  of  respect  to  the  town  of 
Iloem,  in  North  Holbuid. — Siaiai  hiand,  geparaied,  as  above  mentioned 
by  tlie  8trait<4  of  Lo  Maire,  was  first  discovered  to  be  au  island,  by  the 
Dutch  admiral  Brewer,  in  1G4-'^,  who  found  another  atmit  at  it h  eastern 
aide,  whicli  he  called  after  his  own  name,  and  whirh  is  narrower  anri 
flhorter  thau  the  strait  of  Le  Maire.  The  Straits  of  Magellan  are  340 
British  miles  in  lon^ih,  and  ntretch  so  far  to  ihu  S.W.,  and  from  thence  to 
the  N.W.  timt  they  resemble  a  crescent  or  half-moon.  In  some  parts 
they  are  nut  a  leag'ue  broad  ;  but  at  the  mouth,  between  Cape  Petaretn  and 
Cape  Victory,  the  breadth  is  upwards  of  30  miles,  and  !24  mitcjt  at  tho 
eastern  entrance,  between  Cape  Virgin  Mary  and  Queen  Katharine's  Fore- 
land. In  order  to  prevent  all  foreigners  from  passing  through  these  straits 
into  the  great  South  Sea,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Rent  a  squadron  of  23  ships, 
2000  men  (colonists),  and  500  suldicrs  with  every  requisite  for  forming  a 
settlement  on  either  side,  in  15S2,  under  Don  Pedro  Sunniento;  but  the 
deaigii  miscarried,  and  both  colony  and  garrison  peri.^hed  from  cold  and 
famine.  In  their  zeal  for  natural  history,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr  So- 
lander  had  nearly  perishetl  amidst  the  horrible  snows  of  this  inhospitable 
ialaiid  ;  but  they  found  a  considerable  variety  of  plants.  Tliis  dreary 
region,  however,  is  nut  so  completely  oppressed  with  elunial  winter  as 
some  have  represented  it,  the  vales  being  often  verdant  and  eidivened  with 
brooks,  while  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  adorned  with  a  few  trees.  As  to 
nativcA,  they  are  much  the  same  in  every  respect  with  those  of  the  opposite 
continent,  and  therefore  need  no  farther  descriptiou. 

Falkland's  Islands-]     To  the  N.E.  of  the  fltraits  of  Magellan,  are 
the  Falkland  islands,  so  denominated  by  the  English,  in  U)39,  in  honour, 
as  is  supposed,  of  Lord  Viscount  Falktiuid  ;  but  by  the  French  called  the 
Mahuines,  and  by  tlic  Spaniards,  Muluinat,  from  the  people  of  St  Malocs^ 
rhom  tliey  esteem  an  the  first  discoverer.     Tliey  were  first  discovered 
Sir  Richard   Hawkias  in  159-1;  the   chief  of  the   islands  he  named 
larvkins's  Maidenlandy  in   honour  of  Queen   Elizabeth.     In    1763»  the 
'rench  having  lost  Canada,  turned  their  attention  to  these  ie»1ands  as  an 
Lmerican  settlement  in  another  quarter  ;  and  an  ample  description  is  given 
Penmtty's  account  of  Bougainville's  voyage.     In  1761,  commodore 
lyron  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  them,  upon  tho  ground  of  prior  dis- 
>Tery;  and  a  small  establishment  was  made  at  a  place  called   Port   Eg- 
kont,  but  being  futuid  of  little  or  no  value,  they  were  abandoned  in  1774, 
and  ceded  to  Spain.     The  taking  possesaioa  of  these  comparatively  unim- 
portant ijilandB,  roused  the  ever  wakeful  jealousy  of  Spain.     A  fleet  was 
fitted  out  which  dispossessed  the  British  settlers  of  these  islands  in  1770, 
[i  ^  which  occasioned  a  counter  armament  oa  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and 
^md  well  nigh  lei]  to  a  war  between  the  two  powers ;  but  this  ridiculous 
*^  dispute  about  islands  considered  as  uninhabitable  even  by  savages,  was 
wisely  settled  by  u  couveution,  in  which  the  British  regained  possession  of 
them.     The   two   inlands  are  of  considerable  size,  each  a(>out  40  milea 
S(|uare.     The  soil  is  bad,   and  the  climate  disagreeable,  and  the   shorea 
beaten  with   perpetual  storms ;    nothing   but   reeds  and  moss   cover  the 
ground  ;  the  sky  is  perpetually  concealed  from  view  by  thick  fogs  ;  the 
^BAXtrenie  cold  cannot  be  alleviated  by  fire,  as  there  is  ueKUtiv  "wuq^  Vh»c 
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irainber  were  almost  naked,  having  only  their  skiu-cloak,  with  a  soi-t  of 
leather  puree  han^ng  by  a  thong  fixtnl  round  the  waist,  and  fastened  be- 
tween the  legs  with  one  or  two  thongH,  to  the  former  round  the  waist. 
With  a  piece  of  skiu  or  leather  fasteund  round  the  foot,  they  make  a  kind 
of  shoe^  and  Bx  to  it,  behind,  two  little  hits  of  timber,  forming  a  Hort  of 
fork,  which  serve  them  for  a  spur  ;  bat  they  leave  off  this  part  of  their 
dresa  when  they  have  no  intention  to  go  on  horseback,  which,  however, 
happens  very  aeldom.  It  i<t  a  very  general  practice  among  them  to  paint 
the  face  with  wliite,  black,  and  red,  a  kind  of  orrmmeut  cutitribuUug  very 
little  indeed  to  the  agreeableness  of  their  appearance. 

**  Their  equipage,  or  honie-fumiture,  consiNt*  of  a  kind  of  covering 
formed  of  several  nkins  of  lamaR,  one  over  the  other,  and  rolled  up  a  tit- 
tle both  before  and  behind,  so  that  at  6rst  sight  they  have  HOtne  resem- 
blance to  a  saddle  ;  the  whole  fastened  on  with  i^iroitg  leather  thongs  or 
straps,  inestcad  of  girths.  Tlic  stirrup  is  formed  whU  a  piece  of  wood  four 
inches  long,  supported  at  each  end  by  a  sn}Rll  tlinng,  connected  witii  ano- 
ther which  is  faHtened  above  to  the  girtti.  Tfie  other  parts  of  their  furni- 
ture resemble  entirely  those  used  by  the  Indians  of  Buerioa  Ayres,  with 
this  diiference  alone,  that  the  bit  is  made  of  very  hard  soli<l  wood.  As 
the  Patagonians  hare  neither  iron  nor  cordage,  tfiey  supply  tfieir  place  with 
solid  timber,  and  straps  or  thongs  of  skin  or  leather.  We  saw  one  among 
them  having  a  complete  European  saddle  and  bridle,  but  could  not  learn 
bv  what  means  he  had  acquired  them. 

'*  Although  we  saw  these  people  in  troops  of  900  or  400  together,  yet 
we  can  give  no  information  concerning  their  women,  who  never  came  near 
enough  to  permit  our  examination  :  only  an  officer,  who  was  on  shore  in 
the  bay  of  St  Gregorio,  assured  us  that  their  stature  was  somewliat  shorter 
than  that  of  the  men,  and  that  they  diifered  ver)'  little  from  the  men  in 
their  dre«s.  The  children,  even  in  their  tender  years,  show  that  they  are 
descended  from  parents  of  extraordinary  size ;  and,  by  the  largeness  of 
their  features,  indicate  to  what  they  will  arrive,  when  nature  shall  have 
attained  its  full  vigour,  and  their  members  shall  be  properly  devuloped. " 

The  Patagonian  Indians  have  a  peculiar  custom  of  visiting  the  graves  of 
their  dead  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  hones,  to  be  convey- 
ed to  tfie  family  sepulchres.  The  coast  between  the  latitudes  of  41"  and 
51"  is  frequenlt-d  by  them  for  that  purpose.  Near  Port  Desire,  captain 
Xing  stated,  that  he  had  seen  the  graves  of  these  Indians  on  the  summit  of 
hills,  but  the  bodies  had  been  removed,  probably  by  their  relatives,  for  the 
•bove-mentioned  purpose.  When  placed  in  the  sepulchre,  they  are  adorn- 
ed with  beads,  and  as  many  ornaments  as  can  be  collected  fur  the  pur- 
pose ;  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  certain  women  of  the  tribe, 
whose  peculiar  office  it  is  to  attend  to  these  rites. 

TiKRUA  DEL  FuEGO.]  lu  the  map  of  La  Cruz,  the  Tierra  del  Fnego 
is  divided  by  a  number  uf  narrow  struts  into  1 1  islands  of  considerable 
aize.  The  largest  island,  properly  denominated  by  the  above  name,  con- 
tains a  surface  of  42,000  British  square  miles  ;  and  is  separati'd  in  its 
whole  eastern  and  western  extent  from  the  South  American  continent  by 
the  straits  of  Mogellan  on  the  N. ;  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Btraits  of  Le  Maire, 
separating  it  from  Stat^'ii  island ;  on  the  N.E.,  hy  the  channel  of  St  Se- 
bastian from  a  considerable  island,  whose  northern  shore  fronts  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  straits  of  Magellan  ;  on  the  S.  by  Nassau  stmit,  which 
separates  it  from  Hermite's  islandK  ;  and  on  the  N.W.,  by  another  passage, 
which  sepamtes  it  from  a  cluster  of  other  islands,  l}ing  to  the  south-7/Mt 
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of  the  above  straits.  Cape  Horn — the  iloulilliig  of  whirli  has  hern  «o  lon^ 
the  dread  of  navigators — is  the  Nouthmost  poiiit  of  admiral  Heriuite'ti  islanJs, 
bein^  situated  in  66"  58'  S-  lat.  Tlio  paasa^o  by  this  cape,  (instead  of 
sailing  throngh  the  straits  of  Ma^ellan^^  was  first  discovered  in  1616,  hy 
Ja^'ob  le  Maire,  and  ivas  so  called  by  him  out  of  respect  to  the  toivn  of 
Hocm,  ill  Nonh  HoUaiul. — Stnlen  Island^  separated,  as  above  mentioned 
by  the  stmts  of  Le  Maire,  was  first  discovered  to  be  au  ii^laud,  by  the 
Datcli  adnih'ul  Brewer,  in  164-2,  who  fonnd  another  strait  at  its  eastern 
aide,  which  he  called  after  bis  own  name,  and  whirli  is  narrower  and 
shorter  thsin  the  strait  of  Lo  Maire.  Tiio  Straits  of  Magelltia  are  34-0 
British  miles  in  Ipngth,  and  stretch  so  far  to  the  SAV.»  and  from  tiience  to 
the  N.W.  that  they  resemble  a  crescent  or  half-moon.  In  some  part'4 
they  are  not  a  lea^e  broad  ;  bat  at  the  mouth,  between  Cape  Pelares  an<l 
Cape  Victory*  the  breadth  is  apwani>4  of  30  miles,  and  24<  miles  at  the 
eastern  entrance,  between  Cape  Virgin  Mary  and  Queen  Katharine's  Fore- 
land, lij  order  to  prevent  all  forei^^ner^^  from  passing  through  these  straits 
into  the  great  South  Sea,  I'hilip  II.  of  Spain,  sent  a  squadron  of  28  »4hips, 
2000  men  (colonif^ts),  and  500  soldiers,  with  every  requiiite  for  fonuing  a 
settlement  on  either  side,  in  15S3,  under  Don  Petlro  Sormiento ;  but  the 
design  miscarried,  and  both  colony  and  giurison  perished  from  cold  and 
famine.  In  their  zeal  for  natural  history.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr  So- 
lander  had  nearly  perished  amidst  the  horrible  snows  of  this  inhospitable 
island  ;  but  they  found  a  considerable  variety  of  plants.  Tliis  dreary 
ref^on,  however,  is  not  so  completely  oppressed  with  eternal  winter  as 
some  have  represented  it,  the  vales  l>eing  often  verdant  and  enlivened  with 
brooks,  while  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  adorned  with  a  few  treen.  As  to 
natives,  ctiey  ore  much  the  same  in  every  respect  with  those  of  the  opposite 
continent,  and  therefore  need  no  farther  description. 

Falkland's  Islands-]  To  the  N.E.  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  are 
the  Falkland  islands,  so  denominated  by  the  English,  in  1639,  in  honour, 
as  is  supposed,  o(  Lord  Viscount  Falkland  ;  but  by  the  French  called  the 
Malouines,  and  by  the  Spaniards,  Malutnuj^  from  the  people  of  St  Maloes, 
whom  they  esteem  as  the  first  discovereni.  They  were  first  discovered 
by  Sir  Kichard  Hawkins,  in  1594;  the  chief  of  the  islands  he  named 
Hawkins's  Maiden/and,  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1768,  the 
French  having  lost  Canada,  turned  their  attention  to  these  islands  as  an 
American  settlement  in  anotlier  quarter ;  and  an  ample  description  is  given 
in  Perneltys  account  of  Bougainville's  voyage.  In  1761,  commodore 
Byron  was  «cnt  to  take  possession  of  them,  npon  the  ground  of  prior  dis- 
covery ;  and  a  small  establishment  was  made  at  a  place  called  Port  Eg- 
mont,  but  being  found  of  little  or  no  value,  they  were  abandoned  in  1774, 
and  c«ded  to  Spain.  Tlie  taking  possession  of  these  comparatively  unim- 
portout  islands,  roused  the  ever  wakeful  jealousy  of  Spain-  A  fleet  was 
fitted  out  which  dispossessed  the  British  settlers  of  these  islands  in  1770, 
which  occasioned  a  counter  armament  oa  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and 
had  well  nigh  led  to  a  war  between  the  two  powers ;  but  this  ridiculous 
dispute  about  islands  considered  as  uninhabitable  even  by  savage;*,  was 
wisely  settled  by  a  convention,  in  which  the  British  regained  possession  of 
them.  The  two  islands  are  of  considerable  size,  each  about  40  miles 
.Hquare.  The  soil  is  bad,  and  the  climate  disagreeable,  and  the  shores 
beaten  with  perpetual  storms ;  nothing  but  r^eds  and  moaa  cover  the 
ground ;  the  sky  is  perpetually  concealed  from  view  by  thick  fogs ;  the 
extreme  cold  cannot  be  alleviated  bv  fire,  ai  there  is  neither  wood  nor 
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coal ;  and  even  a  ahip  In  port  is  covered  wiib  con&tant  siionr.  Tlie  chores 
are  frt*qaent«d,  however,  by  conuderable  nombers  of  water-fowl  and  Bah, 
The  peu^ns,  called  swans  by  the  Spaniardss  napply  a  scanty  and  miser- 
able food  ;  and  walruftes,  and  other  amuiahi  of  the  »eal-kind,  abound.  Tho 
Spaniards  liare  a  small  settlement  on  the  N.  of  the  lar^r  island.  Tlte 
history  of  the  ridicalous  difiputes  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  con- 
c«ruiog  these  miserable  islands,  is  one  of  the  numerous  eridencea  of  the 
necessity  of  the  atudy  of  geography  among  statesmen,  as  nothing  but  a 
complete  geographical  ignorance  concerning  them,  could  liave  ^ui^•ed  such 
an  unnecessary  alarm  on  both  ttides. 

South  Shetland  Islands.]  Still  farther  to  the  S.  than  tlio  Falk- 
land isles,  and  more  deeolate,  are  the  islands  of  South  Shetland,  whidi 
were  discovered  in  October  1819,  and  taken  possession  of,  in  the  name  of 
his  Britannic  majesty.  The  extent  of  this  group  so  far  as  it  has  been  ex- 
plored, is  from  54<*  to  65*  W.  long.,  and  from  GT  to  til"  S.  lat.  It  con- 
sists of  numerous  islands  without  a  vestige  of  vegetation,  except  a  species 
of  moss,  and  in  a  few  solitary  spots,  something  resembling  grass.  The  in- 
terior is  mountainous,  and  covered  with  eternal  snows.  A  species  of  coal 
was  found,  which  burnt  well.  Seals  were  extremely  plentifal,  and  shrimps 
and  penguins  were  numerooa  beyond  all  conception.  Tlie  largo  islands  of 
South  Shetland  which  have  been  discovered,  arc  five  in  number.  One  of 
them  has  been  named  lAvingston's  Island,  anoiher  J^eri's.  Some  of  the 
harbours  are  very  good ;  vessels  in  theui  being  land-locked.  No  field 
ice  was  seen  in  their  vicinity,  but  innumend>le  ice  islands  were  floating 
about. 

Georgia.]  In  this  depanment  may  also  be  reckoned  Georgia,  an 
i«laud  of  considerable  si^e,  lying  to  the  NJ^.  of  South  Shetland,  in  36* 
W.  long.,  and  in  54)"  S.  lat.  This  island  waH  dnit  discoveretl  by  Uocbon, 
a  French  navigator,  in  1675  ;  it  was  visited  by  t))e  Spaniards  in  1756  ;  and 
explored  by  captain  Cook,  in  1775.  It  may  be  terraetl  a  land  of  ice,  pre- 
senting rocJu  and  mountains  of  that  substance  ;  while  the  ralefl,  destitute 
of  trees  or  slirubs,  are  clothed  in  eternal  snow,  the  only  vegetables  being  a 
coarse  species  of  grass,  bumets,  and  lichens.  The  rocks  arc  of  blackiah 
horizontal  strata,  perhaps  approximating  to  hornblende.  The  lark,  a  hardy 
bird,  appears  here  as  welt  as  in  Hudson  s  bay,  and  there  are  numbers  of 
large  penguins  and  seaU. 

To  the  S.E.  of  Georgia  are  some,  if  poasible,  more  dreary  islands,  more 
properly  called  the  Southern  Thule  than  the  Sandwich  islands,  a  name  al- 
ready bestowed  on  a  very  different  countr)'.  Here,  seated  for  ever  on  her 
icy  throne,  sits  the  Southern  Winter  surrounded  by  bhick  rocks  covered 
with  everlaeving  aoow. 
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I.  CAYENNE,  OB  FAENCH  GUIANA. 

Extent  and  BouHdaries,'\  flaring  Bniahed  the  description  of  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  portions  of  South  America,  nothin*;  now  reroaina  to  be 
cLeooribed  of  this  continent  but  the  coast  of  Guiana  ;  and  a^  the  French 
settlement  of  Cayenne  is  that  portion  of  the  Guiaiui  coaut  which  lica  im- 
mediately to  the  N.  of  Portugese  Guiana,  order  requires  that  it  be  first 
described.  This  maritime  tract  obtained  its  name  from  Caen  in  Norman- 
dy— the  first  adveaturen  beini^  from  tltat  pronucc — and  coniistH  of  the 
isUnd  uf  Cayenne^  and  a  tract  of  Bea-coant  extending  in  a  N.W.  direction 
from  Cape  Orange,  in  N.  lat.  V,  and  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Oyapoco,  to  the  mouth  of  ttie  Amano  which  separates  French  Guiana 
from  Surinam  or  DaU!h  Guiana,  in  o*  Z(y  N.  lat.,— <i  space  of  200  (ideogra- 
phical, or  240  Driiiith  miles.  Its  interior  boundaries  are  undefined,  bat  tliu 
French  claim  the  country  situated  between  the  Oyapoco  and  the  Maroni, 
as  far  as  the  sources  of  x\\ese  two  streams — which  are  yet  unknown,  at 
least  that  of  the  latter.  No  settlements,  however,  hare  ever  been  formed 
far  from  the  coast.  The  island  of  Cayenne — which  has  frequently,  but 
erroneoualy.  been  confounded  with  the  continental  territory,  so  called — is 
separated  from  the  mainland  only  by  two  armn  of  a  rirer  of  the  same  name, 
and  is  10  miles  long  by  10  miles  broad.  As  French  Guiana  has  never 
risen  to  commercial  or  political  importance,  a  few  brief  remarks  con- 
lerning  it  are  all  tliat  ehall  here  be  offered. 

Climate.']  The  climate  it  ranch  more  salubrious  than  that  of  the  An- 
tilles. The  seasons  are  divided  into  wet  and  dry ;  and  thene  again  aru 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  greater  and  the  lesoer,  from  the 
extremes  of  drought  and  of  rain  being  less  violent  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former.  The  long  raluy  season  commences  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  continues  till  July,  when  the  long  dry  season  commences,  and  con- 
tioues  till  November.  During  the  raius,  the  hcat»  arc  very  moderate,  con* 
sidering  its  proximity  to  the  line ;  nay,  even  the  Negroes  sometimes 
complain  of  tho  cold,  and  upon  the  whole  the  general  state  of  health  is 
as  goo<l  here  at  iu  Europe.  During  the  season  however  when  the  atag- 
nant  wBt(!rn  dry  up  and  corrupt  with  the  heat,  fevers  prevail  for  two  months, 
which,  though  nut  contagious,  prove  very  destructive. 

Proihvtums,']  Thti  iiituation  of  the  island  of  Cayenne  makes  it  a  mo«t 
un6t  plsc^j  for  a  wtUrnicut  and  the  capital  of  the  colony.  It  would  pro- 
bably hiive  faivd  bi?ttor  with  the  colonists  if  they  had  6xed  their  residence 
oa  the  niiiitilatul,  as  upponite  the  inland  it  is  billy  and  mountainous,  in  which 
respect  it  is  disUagtu>ihod  from  the  generality  of  the  Guiana  coast,  which  is 
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for  the  m(wt  part  low  and  swampy,  and  snlijocted  to  contina&l  innnda- 
tionM  both  from  tlie  sea  and  from  tlie  uuniber  of  rireni  wbicli  rush  impeta- 
ously  down  the  muuntains.  The  fertility  of  the  Huil  on  the  mainland  u 
uncommonly  great,  lliough  in  some  parts  it  is  saniJy,  dry  and  barren.  Tht 
prodactions  are  of  an  excellent  quality,  particularly  apices  and  cotton,  and 
it  is  ea<iy  to  sabnist  hero.  The  noted  Cayenne  pepper  in  one  of  iti  prodoc- 
tion§.  This  is  the  Iruit  of  the  capsicnm  haccntum ;  it  ta  gathered  when 
ripe,  and  dried  in  the  sua,  it  is  then  pouuded,  and  mixed  with  salt,  and 
Rometimes  baked  nnth  a  small  addition  of  flomr ;  iho  biscuit,  rasped  into 
powder,  is  sent  to  Europe.  All  the  ])roductions  of  thft  mainland  are  raised 
on  the  island,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  soil  of  the  latter  is  as  it  were 
exiiausted,  and  does  not  equally  repay  the  planter  for  his  expensea  and  la- 
bour ;  tlie  fertility  of  the  recnoter  continental  soil  is  often  astonishing,  but 
as  it  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  labour  and  expense,  its  culture  ha^  been 
much  neglected.  Several  of  the  settlers,  thinly  scattered  over  vast  deserts, 
and  separated  by  impervious  brakes  and  brambles,  and  at  the  same  time 
surrounded  witb  Neproea  who  endani;er  their  peace  and  safety,  have  aban- 
doned cultivation  altoij^elber,  confining  theniKeUai  to  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
which  can  be  kept  without  care  or  i»spensB  in  the  immenfle  savannahs  or 
natural  ineadowf  of  the  country.  Mr  Leblond  values  the  exportations  of 
the  colony  at  4,000,000  of  francs  per  annum,  viz. : — 1,000,000  pounds  of 
fine  cotton  value  3  francs,  3,000,000  ;  600,000  of  Cayenne  ;  400,000  of 
cloves.  In  1824-,  it  received  I'Vencli  import*  to  the  value  of  3,099,000, 
and  exporU'd  to  France  goods  to  the  valuR  of  3,304,653  francs. 

Population.'^  The  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  island  is  small,  not 
exceeding  (exclusive  of  the  garriaon)  1100  or  1200  wbitea,  and  theae  are 
commonly  of  the  lowest  c1a.ss,  and  chained  doim  to  it  an  it  wore  because 
their  means  will  not  allow  them  to  emigrate  to  other  parts.  They  merely 
cultivate  as  much  land  m  is  necessary  for  their  own  subsistenco,  obtaining 
from  Europe,  in  return  for  that  part  of  their  scanty  produce  which  they  can 
spare,  wine,  flour^  clothing,  &c.  The  town  is  situated  close  to  the  spa-side, 
on  the  right  bank,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cayenne  river,  wliirfi  is  al- 
most a  league  broad,  and  generally  from  25  to  30  feet  deep,  and  the  west 
branch  of  which  forma  the  port,  which  baa  not  above  three  feet  of  water. 
It  contains  only  about  200  wooden  and  badly  constructed  houses,  sur- 
rounded by  a  awanipy  moat  and  wrctcheil  walls  which  form  a  sort  of  irre- 
gular hexai^on.  The  fort  commanding  it  is  of  earth,  and  tolerably  strong 
towards  the  sea  especially,  for  this  reason  that  shipu  cannot  approach  within 
cannon-shot  of  it  for  want  of  sufficient  depth  of  water.  The  navic^ation  of 
the  coast  is  besides  generally  dangerous  on  account  of  shoala  and  flats ;  and 
there  is  not  a  single  good  harbour  on  the  whole  coast  but  in  the  islan<]  it- 
self. The  palace  of  the  governor,  and  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Jesuits, 
are  the  only  decent  buildings  in  the  place,  A  new  town  has  lately  been 
built  on  the  neighbouring  finvnnnah,  separntpd  from  the  old  one  merely  by 
'  the  ditch.  This — which  is  the  more  considerable  of  the  two — is  regularly 
built — has  wide  streets  admitting  the  free  access  and  circulation  of  the  air, 
- — and  contains  some  elegant  houses,  the  beautiful  appearance  of  which 
becomes  more  striking  from  the  obvious  marks  of  poverty  and  misery 
vniverudly  exhibited  around.  Besides  1100  or  1900  whites  alremly  men- 
tioned, and  a  garrison  of  from  600  to  700  soldiers,  there  are  about  800 
aboriginal  Indians,  and  about  14,000  Negroes,  making  a  total  population  of 
about  17,000  persons  for  the  whole  colony.  There  is  besides  a  miserable 
fort  called  Sinamariy  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  30  leagups  to  tho  N.W. 
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ul  loe  city,  where  ^nends  Picbef^m  and  Itami!!,  with  Barthelemy,  Hebert, 
aud  othera,  were  confined,  after  tkaving  been  transported  by  the  tyrannical 
order  uf  the  Directory,  in  1797.  On  the  Oyapoco  is  another  small  fort, 
called  St  Louis.  Besides  the  Galihis,  a  tribe  of  native  Indians  who  wan- 
der in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  settlement,  there  are  many  otiier  native 
tribes.  They  are  mostly  of  middling  statnre  ;  but  the  females  are  les^,  and 
not  so  well  formed  as  the  mated.  Their  features  ditTer  but  little  from 
European^)  and  the  pro^ny  of  the  two  races  can  scarcely  be  dibiin^ahed 
from  that  of  the  old  world. 

Historical  Jicmarlcs.}  The  history  of  this  settlement  presents  nothing 
worthy  of  notice.  The  project  of  forming  a  settlement  in  thifl  quarter  was 
first  formed  between  the  years  1G04  and  1G35.  The  imaginations  of 
every  nation  In  Europe  bad  been  fired  with  the  visionary  tales  of  El  Dora- 
do, or  the  Gotden  City.  The  French  were  not  behind  in  believing  such 
fables,  and  in  endeavouring  to  6nd  out  so  delectable  an  abode ;  and  in  ihe 
progress  of  these  fruitless  attempts,  a  colony  was  founded  here,  of  which  the 
roeri')ianL<4  of  Rouen  in  Normandy  were  the  chief  promoters.  Rut  the 
settlement  did  not  thrive.  The  natives  enracred  at  being  expelled  from  the 
lands  of  their  fathers  without  so  much  as  an  attempt  to  purchase  them,  or  to 
court  their  connent,  rose  against  these  intruders,  aud  murdered  the  gover- 
nor and  almost  all  the  whites.  A  new  company  was  however  established, 
in  order  to  re-organize  the  colony.  Bui  the  passengers  <]uarrellcd  with 
each  other  during  the  voyage ;  tlie  new  governor  was  drowned  a»  he  was 
stepping  into  his  boat ;  and  the  general  was  assassinated  before  he  arrived 
to  take  his  post.  No  sooner  had  the  passengers  landed  at  Cayenne,  than 
their  quarrels  willi  each  other  were  renewed,  and  with  the  few  remaining 
settlers ;  many  died  of  wouruU,  more  of  the  climate  ;  the  garrison  deserted 
to  the  Dutch ;  and  the  Indians  roused  by  numberless  provocations,  fell 
upon  the  remainder,  who  deemed  tliemsclves  happy  in  being  able  to  escape 
in  an  open  boat  and  two  canoes  to  one  of  the  leeward  Islands.  The  set- 
tlement, thus  abandoned,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  ;  but  was  shortly 
after  wrested  from  them,  iu  1663,  by  a  vigorous  effort  of  a  new  company 
formed  through  tlie  influence  of  the  French  government.  In  1667  it  was 
captured  by  the  English  ;  it  was  retaken  again  by  the  Dutch  in  1G7G ;  re- 
captured in  the  same  year  by  the  French  admiral  De  Estrees^  and  con- 
firmed to  France  at  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  Soon  after  this  period,  some 
pirates,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  a  South  Sea  expedition,  came  and  fixed 
their  residence  here,  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land.  But  this  project  <iid  not  long  please  people  accus- 
tomed to  a  roving  life ;  in  1688,  Du  Casse,  an  able  commander^  liaving 
arrived  with  some  ships  from  France,  proposed  to  them  the  plundering  of 
Surinam  ;  the  scheme  was  adopted,  and  an  expedition  undertaken,  in  which 
most  of  the  colonists  joined,  but  the  design  failed  ;  some  of  the  assailants 
fell  in  ibe  attack,  whilst  all  the  rest  were  made  priuoners  and  sent  to  the 
French  Caribbee  islands,  a  loss  from  which  the  colony  nnver  afterwards  re- 
covered. Soon  after  the  peace  of  17GS,  a  vigorous  but  fruitless  attempt 
waA  made  by  the  French  government  to  increase  the  importance  of  this 
colony,  and  to  render  it  iu  some  measure  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
Canada  and  Louisiana.  For  this  purpose,  l'i,000  men,  engaged  iu  France 
as  labourers,  were  landed  in  the  adjacent  isle  of  Do  Salcet,  and  on  the 
bunks  of  the  Kourou.  But  no  liabitaVion  or  proper  provision  having  been 
made  for  this  muUitudo  of  new  colonists, — and  arriving,  as  they  did,  at 
their  places  of  destination  at  ihe  precise  time  wbeu  the  gr««at  raius  com* 
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inencedi  when  they  coold  neither  6nd  subsistence  nor  employment,— they 
nearly  all  perished*  falling  rictims  to  a  clLmatc  then  most  insaluhrious,  and 
to  thft  influence  of  which  they  were  entirely  exposed.  More  than  a  niilUoa 
sterling  was  uselessly  ejcpended  on  this  enteqirise.  This  fatal  specimen  of 
French  colonization,  was  prejudicial  to  the  character  and  prosperity  of  the 
settlement,  as  it  not  only  deterred  the  French  fj^remment  from  paying  the 
least  attention  to  it,  but  also  presented  many  Earopeaos  and  West  Indiana 
from  settlinj^  in  Guiana,  the  blame  beirif^  transferred  from  the  stupid  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  enterprise  to  the  climate  itself.  Notliing  of  impor- 
tance has  since  occurred  in  that  colony,  except  the  banishment  of  a  num- 
ber of  French  deputies  thither  by  an  arbitrary  mandatB  of  the  French 
Directory.  By  the  peace  of  1802,  the  bounds  of  Cayenne,  or  French 
Guiana,  were  fixed  on  the  Portuguese  frontier  by  klie  rirer  Arawari  from 
the  embochure  between  Cape  New  and  the  isle  of  Penitence  to  its  source, 
and  thence  in  a  right  line  westward  to  its  Nource  of  the  Kio  Bronco  ;  the 
narigation  of  the  Arawari  through  the  whole  course  heinnr  left  free  to  l>oth 
nations.  In  1809  the  colony  was  captured  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
British  and  Portuguese,  and  restored  to  France  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  in 
1814.  By  act  of  Confess,  9  June  1815,  the  pnnce-regent  of  Portugal 
and  Brazil  agreed  to  restore  it  to  France,  to  tlie  banks  of  the  0}'apoco,  it^i 
original  boundary,  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  It  is  now  the  only  con- 
tinental colony  possessed  by  the  French  since  the  cesi^ion  of  the  Canadas 
in  the  north  to  England,  luid  of  Lonsiana  to  the  Spaniards,  and  is  valuable 
on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  Little  Antilles. 

II.  SURINAM,  OR  DUTCH  GUtANA. 

Ukder  the  name  of  Dutch  Guiana  were  comprehended,  till  very  lately, 
the  settlements  of  Surinam^  Berb'tsche,  or  Berbicej  Deinerara,  and  Exse- 
quivo,  or  Essequibo :  Surinam  being  the  original  and  chief  settlement,  and 
the  three  latter  subordinate  colonies.  A»  the^e  latter  were  trai^sferred,  by 
the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  to  Great  Britain,  the  Dutch  now  possess 
Surinam  only,  and  even  that  within  contracted  limits,  the  river  Corentin 
being  now  the  boundary  to  the  W.  on  the  side  of  Berbico.  The  present 
political  limits  of  Surinam  are,  the  Mana,  dividing  it  h'om  French  Guiana 
on  the  E. ;  by  the  Corentin,  on  the  W-,  dividing  it  from  English  Guiana  ; 
and  the  Atlantic  on  the  S.  Its  interior  boundary  is  undetermined,  but  ia 
generally  understood  to  be  a  line  drawn  from  the  source  of  the  Mana, 
across  the  Upper  Maroni,  and  finally  terminating  in  the  Tumucurag  mouu- 
tains,  by  which  Dutch  Guiana  is  separated  from  Spanish  (luiana  on  the 
S.W.  This  line  also  divides  its  interior  from  French  Guiana  on  the  E. 
The  maritime  extent  of  Surinam  is  very  nearly  three  degrees  of  a  great 
cuxle,  or  210  British  miles,  end  about  aumui'h  inland  to  the  alwre  described 
line. 

Climate..~\  The  climate,  soil,  and  seasons  are  so  similar  to  tJiose  of  both 
French  and  BritUli  Guiaiw,  that — a  few  K)ral  peculiarities  excepted — the 
description  of  one  of  tliese  regions  ia  the  description  of  all.  Fruits  of  a 
temperate  clime  cannot  endure  the  heats  of  this  tropical  region,  even  the 
vine  doe»  not  tlirive  here. 

RweTt.'\  The  chief  rivers  in  this  settlement  are  the  Mnroni  and  the 
Surinam^  both  large  streams  flowing  from  the  mountains  of  Tumucurag. 
They  are  fall  of  falls  and  rapids,  in  consequence  of  which  their  navigation 
is  not  grett     The  iMaroni  runs  a  much  longer  course  than  the  Stirinain « 
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its  Hirectrnn  is  from  S.  to  N.W.,  awl  its  comparative  coarse  amoants  to 
350  BKlish  miles.  The  coarijc  of  tlio  Sarinam  is  firat  from  W.  to  E.,  and 
then  from  S.  to  N.,  amounting  in  whole  to  about  280  British  miles.  West 
of  the  Sarinam  are  the  Suratnaco  aud  Capanama  rivers. 

Population^  S^cS]  According  to  Colqnhoun,  the  population  of  this  colo- 
ny in  1813,  was  3,186  whites,  '^.UdO  free  persons  of  colour,  and  about 
60,600  slaves.  In  1815  it  was  estimated  at  2,029  whites,  3,075  free  per- 
sons of  colour,  31,937  negro  slaves,  and  13,200  free  Indians  and  Maroons. 
Tho  estimated  valae  of  iu  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1812  was  £795.094  ; 
and  to  all  other  places,  £65,113;  its  imports  from  Great  Britain, 
£390,716;  from  all  other  parts,  ^137,451.  In  1815  its  exporu  were 
valued  at  30,000.000  of  francs. 

Paramarihoy  the  capital  of  this  settlement,  is  a  considerable  town,  of 
about  5,000  souU,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name,  which 
is  there  about  a  mile  broad. 

Historical  Notice.'}  The  settlement  of  Surinam  owed  its  existence  to 
the  early  attempts  of  the  Dutch  to  colonize  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Maranon. 
Driven  from  thence  by  the  Portuguese,  they  finally  settled  at  the  moutlis 
of  tlie  Surinam,  Berbische,  and  Uemerara  rivers.  Surinam  was  fimt  settled 
in  1663.  It  was  captured  by  the  Enj^lisb  in  1667,  and  restored  to  the 
Dutch  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  in  1676,  in  exchani^e  for  the  province  of 
New  York.  It  remained  in  the  hand*i  of  its  ori^nal  colonizers  till  1796, 
when  it  was  captured  by  the  French  ;  recaptured  by  the  British,  in  1799, 
it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  It  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Rritinh  durinf^  the  last  war ;  and  was  again  restored  to  the 
Dutch,  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814. 
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BAlTIStl  OVtASAf  COMPRBHeVDING  BERBICE,   DEUERARA,  AlfD 
B8SEQi;tBO. 


Extent  and  Boundaries,'}  This  includfis  n\\  the  maritime  tract  between 
tho  river  Corentin  (the  western  limit  of  Sarinam)  and  the  frontier  of 
Spanish  Guiana,  at  Cape  Nassau,  in  S.  tat.  70°  40^, — a  space  of  more  tluin 
200  British  miles  in  a  direct  line,  but  much  more  if  we  include  the  sinuii- 
sities  of  the  coast.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Atlantic  ;  on  the  W. 
by  Colombia,  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Miroco  to  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Cuyuni  and  Masrini,  and  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Esseqoi- 
bo  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rupunosi,  forming  the  boundary ;  on  the  S. 
by  Brazil ;  on  the  E.  by  Dutch  Guiana.  The  whole  coast  is  so  flat,  that  it 
is  scarcely  visible  till  the  shore  has  been  touched ;  the  tops  of  tliu  trees  only 
are  Keen,  and  even  seem  to  be  growing  out  of  the  sea, — nothing  of  varied 
scenery  is  presented  to  the  eye, — little  is  beheld  but  water  and  woods, 

E which  seem  to  conceal  every  appearance  of  land.  The  aame  sombre  and 
monotonous  appearand!  is  presented  in  the  interior  to  those  few  curious  in- 
dividuals who  have  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  those  recesses  of  the 
forest,  by  the  numerous  openings  which  nature  has  made  by  the  streams 
which  successively  augment  the  Corentin,  the  Berbice,  the  Demcrara,  and 
the  Essequibo. 
Bbrbick.]  Berbice,  now  a  British  colony,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  of  that  name.  Tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Berbice  is  in  6*  20'  N. 
lat.,  and  57°  11'  W.  long.  The  plantations  are  situated  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  extend  nearly  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  Previous  to  the 
capture  of  Surinam,  in  1799,  tbis  colony  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
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Devirs  creek,  anil  on  tlie  W,  by  Abarry  creok,  by  wliich  it  was  sepaiatetl 
from  Deinerara,  wliich  made  itn  bretulih  ftboiit  30  mile*!.  But  iti  that 
year  a  uegotiavion  wm  entered  into  between  the  governors  of  Suriuftrn 
and  Uerbice„  by  which  the  former  colony  conceded  to  the  latter  that 
tract  of  country  between  the  Devil's  creek  and  the  river  Corentin,  thna 
increasing  the  breadth  of  this  colony  to  about  45  mites.  The  8oa-coa«t, 
extending  about  50  miles,  and  the  ne<)t  bank  of  the  Corentiat  wera  soon 
after  surveyed  and  laid  out  into  re.?iilar  allotments.  The  British  have  far- 
ther enlarged  this  colony,  by  clBarinir  and  embanking  from  tiie  sea,  all  tlio 
line  of  coa^t  between  the  Demerara  and  the  Corentin,  forming  upon  it  a 
carriage-road  60  feet  broad,  with  six-feet  parapets  on  each  side,  for  the 
conveui«ncc  of  travelling. 

Rioars,  4'C.}  This  colony  has  two  rivers,  the  Bcrbice  and  the  Canje.  The 
Berbiceruns  from  S.  to  N.,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Atlantic.  With- 
out its  entrance  is  a  liar  of  sand  over  which  at  high  tide  there  ia  seldom 
more  than  16  feet  of  water;  but  within  the  bar  tliere  is  suf^cient  depth, 
and  the  river  is  navij^able  for  ships  of  burden  280  miles  from  its  moutli. 
Rather,  however,  than  cross  the  bar,  vessels  generally  prefer  anchoring  off 
the  port  of  Demerara.  The  Canje  is  a  narrow  but  deep  stream,  running 
at  first  nearly  from  S.  to  N.,  but  afterwards  divei*ging  to  the  E.,  till  it  falls 
into  the  Berbice  a  mile  from  the  sea.  It  is  aavigable  for  colony-schoonera 
30  miles  from  its  month. 

Torvns^  Tliere  aro  two  towns  in  this  colony,  Old  Amsterdam^  and 
Fori  Nassau  or  New  Amstcrdiim.  The  former  is  stated  by  Bolingbruke 
to  be  50  miles  up  the  river,  while  Dr  Bancroft  says  it  is  100  miles  from 
its  mouth.  New  Amsterdam,  although  planned  by  the  Dutch,  has  been 
almost  entirely  built  since  the  colony  came  into  the  ponsession  of  Britain, 
and  is  cfiiefly  inhabited  by  British  settlers.  It  is  situated  on  a  point  of 
land  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Berhice,  and  south  side  of  the  Canje,  about 
a  mile  from  the  sea,  the  houses  exteniling  about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the 
banks  of  the  Berbice,  facing  ttie  water. 

production*.']  The  principal  productions  of  the  colony  are  sugar,  cof- 
fee, tobacco,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  the  arnotta  or  roucou  bhrub.  Cotton  is 
chiefly  cultivated,  and  thrives  best  on  the  coast-estates.  A  few  of  the  la^ 
diana  who  inhabit  this  part  of  America  reside  on  almost  every  estate,  and 
are  employed  in  various  services,  particularly  in  hunting  and  fishing.  Ac- 
cording to  papers  relative  to  the  West  Indies,  ordere<t  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed,  the  population  of  Berbice,  exclusive  of  Indiana, 
was  as  follows  in  1811  :  whites,  550;  coloured,  240 ;  negroes,  25,169  : 
total,  25,950.     In  1(^25  the  slave-population  amounted  to  21,461  souls. 

Rn^enue  and  Commerce]  The  revenue  of  the  colony  is  raisod  by  a 
rapitation-tax  on  the  white  and  black  inhabitants,  an  excise  on  every  50 
pounds  of  uugar  made,  a  weighage-toll  of  about  2  per  cent,  on  all  exports 
and  imports,  and  a  tonnage-duty  of  three  florins  per  last  on  the  burden  ot 
ships.  The  estimated  value  of  it*  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  IS12, 
according  to  Colqnhoun,  was  .£306,490  ;  and  to  all  other  parts,  i:2S,97l. 
The  estimated  value  of  its  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  £93,468  ; 
and  from  all  other  parts,  £35,149.  In  1809  the  colony  exported  17,666 
cwt.  of  cocoa;  and  in  1810,  22,582  cwt.  In  1809,  the  exportatipn  of 
cotton  was  1,874,195  lbs. ;  and  in  1810,  1,650,057  lbs.  In  1823,  74,221 
gallons  of  mm,  56,000  cwt.  sugar,  and  18^37  lbs.  of  coffee,  were  import- 
id  into  Great  Britain  from  Berbice. 
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Tht9  colony  wan  <^pturetl  from  the  Datcb  in  1803,  and  confirme<l  to 
Great  Brilnin  at  the  general  peare  in  1S14. 

United  Colony  of  Demeraka  and  Essequibo.]  The  trart  com- 
prehended ill  thi4  united  Kettlflment  is  of  oiuch  larger  extent  than  ttiat  of 
Herbice.  It  extendiii  from  the  Aharry  creek,  by  which  it  is  dirided  from 
Berhice,  to  Cape  NiiHsaa, — a  Hpaco  of  above  100  miles  of  direct  distance 
aloat;  the  coast.  Its  interior  boundaries  are  not  so  easily  detennined.  I'Vom 
the  sources  of  the  Denierara  to  those  of  the  Guiana,  or  great  western  branch 
of  the  Esaequiho,  the  interior  extent  from  £.  to  \V.  is  360  British  miles.  The 
RXtenr,  however,  is  still  1nru:er,  if  the  whole  course  of  the  river  Essoquibo 
be  included,  wliich,  in  a  direct  line,  is  at  least  420  British  miles  from  S.  £. 
to  N.W. ;  or,  if  a  line  he  drawn  from  the  supposed  source  of  the  Essequi- 
bo  in  the  most  southern  nni^le  of  the  Tumucurau^  mountains  to  those  of  the 
Guianaf  in  thean^i^le  fonned  by  the  junction  of  the  mountains  of  Usapama 
and  Itamar,  ihft  ten^h  will  exceed  630  British  miles  from  8.  E.  to  N.W. 
The  medial  breadth  may  be  est'unated  at  160  Britioh  miles  from  S.  to  N., 
or  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains. 

Rivers.']  The  chief  rivers  of  this  unites!  colony  are  the  Essetjniho  and 
the  Drmerara.  The  former  is  the  largest  of  all  the  streams  that  descend 
from  the  mountains  of  Gaiana  into  the  Ailnniir.  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Maranon  and  tho^e  of  the  Oroonoko.  It  is  composed  of  two  main 
branches,  the  Esxetjttibo  from  the  S.  E.  and  the  Gn'utua  from  the  S.W., 
which  join  toc^ether  at  the  direct  distance  of  70  Brititth  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  E^setiuibo  is  the  larger  stream,  ci>ming  from  a  remote  angle  of  the 
Tumucorag  mountains,  in  N.  lat  1"  30',  and  hy  which  it  is  separated  from 
the  sources  of  the  Rio  dus  Trombetos  which  flowii  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  tlie  Maranon.  The  Hipunuwine^  a  tribntary  of  the  Essequibo,  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Mao,  a  river  which  falls  into  tlie  Panma  or  White  river 
which  joins  the  Rio  Negro  from  the  VV,  The  Guiana,  or  S.W.  branch  of 
tlie  Essequibo,  rises  in  N.  lat.  8",  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
mountains  of  Usnpama  and  Itamac,  which  separates  it  from  the  course  of 
tlie  OrooHoko  on  the  N.,  and  that  of  the  Caroni  on  the  E.,  and  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  S.  of  the  confluence  of  these  two  streanii.  The  coarse 
of  the  Guiana  river  is  through  a  large  plain,  or  rather  valley,  bounded 
on  every  side  by  mountains,  except  to  the  E.,  extending  280  British 
miles  in  length,  and  expanding  from  70  to  150  BntiNh  miles  in  breadth. 
All  the  waters  of  this  extensive  valley  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Guiana,  which  may  he  denominated  its  chief  trunk  or  grand  drainer.  The 
Demerara,  though  a  large  stream,  is  but  a  streamlet  compared  to  tho 
Easequibo.  Its  course  is  from  S.  E.  to  N.W.,  not  exceeding  100  miles  in 
direct  dUtance  from  the  sea  to  where  it  ceases  to  be  navigable.  Beyond  the 
falU — which  do  not  exceed  two  feet — it  brandies  out  into  two  streams,  od* 
coming  from  the  S.W.  and  another  from  the  S,  E. ;  but  the  exact  source 
of  these  two  branches  is  unknown,  the  river  not  having  been  explored  be- 
yond the  falls,  which  is  iLs  extreme  navigable  point.  At  its  entrance,  the 
river  is  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  sheltered  from  every  w'uul ;  it  is  never 
visitcil  by  those  tremendous  hurricanes  so  frequent  in  tropical  climates,  and 
80  destructive  in  the  West  India  islands,  and  here  forms  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world,  which  could  with  eoAe  contain  the  whole  navy  of 
Great  Britain.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  bar  of  sand  stretchi'S  across  ita 
mouth,  over  which  uo  vessel  drawing  more  than  9  feet  water  can  pass  until 
half-flood,  at  high  water  in  spring-tides,  when  the  bar  is  covenn)  to  the  depth 
of  18  feet,  but  still  requires  very  cautious  navigation.   The  river  is  uiuddy, 


&nd  very  brackish  in  the  lower  part  uf  its  course  ;  bnt  from  tKe  sanJ-liina 
to  the  falls  it  is  fresh,  and  the  colour  of  its  waters  very  dear. 

General  Aspect.]  The  scenery  along  the  bauks  of  the  Demerara, 
though  urnform,  like  tliat  of  Berbice,  is  Devertbeless  pleasing.  The  re^^a* 
lar  ranges  of  plantations  on  every  side,— dwelling-hoaHea  built  close  to  the 
stream, — buildingH  of  various  descriptions  acaUerud  without  order  in  all 
directions, — on  the  sugar-estates,  mills  driven  by  wind,  by  water,  or  by 
cattle, — on  the  coffee-planutions,  iogies  (or  barns)  three  stories  high, — 
form  a  very  beautiful  and  picturesque  prospect ;  while  boats  continually 
nailing  up  and  down  the  river  give  animation  to  the  scene,  and  afford  a  fa* 
voxirable  idea  of  the  indui^try  of  the  inhabitants.  Farther  up  the  rivers  ol 
Demcrara  and  Esseqnibo,  the  aspect  of  the  country  becomes  more  wUd 
and  varie<l,  and  is  not  so  uniform  as  upon  Uie  coast.  Little  else,  however, 
is  still  seen  bnt  wood  and  water.  No  rich,  varied,  or  sti-iking  prospect  is 
presented  from  any  quarter, — water  and  crowds  of  trees  form  the  universal 
scene.  Whether  in  a  valley  or  upon  a  hill,  the  view  is  the  same,  being 
confined  by  the  immediate  presence  of  a  wooily  circle ;  no  opening,  no 
rich  extended  landscape  is  seen  ;  all  is  forest  and  river,  river  and  forest ; 
or  if  a  wide  pliun  opens  to  view,  it  is  only  a  broad  and  Hat  surface,  a  va- 
cant savannah  still  encircled  with  wood,  and  wholly  devoid  of  picturesque 
scenery.  These  remarks  only  bold  with  regard  to  the  Demerara  river,  and 
it  is  perhaps  proI»ahle  that  tlie  same  uniform  appearance  may  not  Ih>  pre- 
sented in  the  large  valleys  of  the  Essequibo  and  the  Guiana.  Perhaps  we 
my,  for  these  valleys  have  not  been  yet  explored  by  the  curious  eye  of 
■cience.  Until,  in  process  of  time,  the  colony  has  increabed  in  population, 
and  extended  itself  fai*  into  the  interior,  no  accurate  geograpliical  know- 
ledge of  it  is  to  be  expected.  It  must  be  renienibered  tlut  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  had  elapsed  after  North  America  was  begun  to  be  co- 
lonized, before  European  curiosity  was  gratitied  with  a  view  of  ibo  im- 
mense regions  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountain:^. 

Phyiical  DivisiuHS.']  The  whole  of  the  tract  possessed,  or  in  future  to 
be  pouessed,  by  this  united  colony,  may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  name- 
ly :  the  coast,— the  lower  courses  of  the  Essequibo  and  Demerara  rivers,— 
the  valley  watered  by  the  Guiana,  and  that  watered  by  the  Upper  Essequi- 
bo. The  coast  only,  and  the  lower  courses  of  the  Essequibo  and  Deme- 
rara, are  brought  under  cultivation,  and  as  yet  but  partially.  The  large, 
and,  very  probably,  the  fertile  ruUoy  of  the  Guiana,  is  separated  on  the  W» 
from  Spanish  Guiana,  or  the  valley  of  the  Caroni,  by  the  mountains  of 
Usupama;  and  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains  of  Itomac,  which  separate  it 
from  the  valley  and  delta  of  the  Oroonoko.  This  valley  comprehends  an 
immense  tract  of  excellent  land.  The  valley  of  the  Essequibo  is  of  equal,  if 
not  larger  dimensions,  being  separated  from  the  valley  of  the  Mao,  in 
Spanish  Guiana,  by  the  mountains  of  that  name  oa  the  W.,  and  by  the 
mountains  of  Tumucurag  from  Portuguese  Guiana  on  tiie  S. ;  Surinam 
and  French  Guiana  bound  it  on  the  N.  E.  and  E. 

Smi,  ^c]  From  the  description  of  the  interior  tracts  watered  by  these 
atrearaa,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  a  very  small  portion  of  British  Goiana 
is  yet  subjected  to  the  labours  of  the  industrious  planter ;  and  tlwt  an  im- 
mense field  of  fature  agricultural  and  colonial  industry  is  thus  opeued  to 
view.  At  no  very  distant  epoch,  British  Guiana,  including  Berbice,  may 
eventually  become  of  much  greater  consequence  than  all  the  British  West 
India  islands  put  together.  The  soil  is  superior  to  that  of  the  West  Indies ; 
and  in  mtny  of  the  latter  islands  we  kjiuw  that  tlie  soil,  at  tirBt  fertile  and 
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productive,  b  now  barren  and  unproductive,  being  completely  worn  out. 
If  we  add  to  thiit,  that  no  buiricanes  visit  lliiu  favoured  coast,  and  that 
consequently  the  planters,  in  addition  to  much  g:reater  fertility  of  »oil,  are 
not  subjected  to  sudden  losses,  in  shipping,  buildings^  and  produce,  it  need 
not  occasion  Burprii»e  that  these  colonies  are  fast  rising  into  importance. 
That  iniHcliievuus  iu8ect  called  the  ftorer^  which  in  the  islands  so  often  de- 
Blroya  the  t^anefl,  ifi  not  known  here  ;  nor  are  those  droughts  so  frequent  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  so  injurious  to  the  crops.  The  temperature  is  much 
more  salubrious  and  agreeable :  liie  flatness  of  tlie  surface  allowing  a  free 
and  uninterrupted  course  to  the  g<*niat  trade-winds  that  blow  across  the 
Atlantic^  and  which  are  scarcely  ever  absent  during  the  whole  year.  Thi 
depth  of  the  soil  is  generally  12  feet  on  the  coa^^t,  and  it  is  bo  prolific  as  to 
produce  30  suiociisive  crops  of  rice.  The  numerous  canaU  by  which  the 
tlat  country  on  the  coast  is  alternately  drained,  being  annually  scoured,  the 
luud  brought  down  by  the  waters  from  the  woods,  tiius  removed,  forms  u 
coating  of  manure,  and  equally  serves  to  raise  and  enrich  the  soil.  The 
soil  is  tfaua  as  it  were  continually  renewed,  and  is  never  suffered  to  wear 
out. 

Plantations,']  The  plantations  along  the  Demerara,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  united  colony,  were  surveyml,  and  laid  out  in  portions  of  500  acres, 
by  the  Dutch  West  India  company,  with  a  conditional  grant  of  as  much 
more  behind  the  former,  when  two-thirds  of  it  should  be  cultivated.  To 
this  grant  all  the  estates  on  tlie  Demerara  are  now  entitled.  Every  plan- 
tation has  a  wharf  or  landing-place  opposite  to  the  dwelUng-houso  ;  and  ia 
surrounded  with  canals  and  sluices  for  the  double  purpose  of  draining  all  su- 
perfluous moisture  from  the  land,  and  of  harbouring  boats  while  they  are 
loading  and  dischai^ing.  Every  estate  is  thu»  completely  insulated  ;  and 
for  the  convenience  of  iraveltcni,  a  bridge  is  thrown  over  the  canals  on  each 
side,  whicb  the  proprietor  in  obliged  to  keep  in  repair,  and  to  have  painted 
white,  iu  order  to  be  discernible  in  the  dark> — Tlie  commercial  articles  cul- 
tivated are  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  with  some  cocoa  and  rice.  The  annual 
average  of  the  eight  best  cotton-estates  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  wa«, 
according  to  Pinckard,  about  60,000  lbs.  each,  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant,  one  prime  negro  is  considered  as  sufficient  stock — in  ihc  language 
of  planters — for  two  acres  of  land.  The  average  number  of  cotton-bushes 
planted  upon  an  acre  is  600  ;  and  each  bush  is  calculate*!  to  produce  eight 
ounces  of  cotton.  The  requisite  proportion  of  stock  for  an  estate  cultivat- 
ed with  coffee  is  two  negroes  to  three  acres  of  land.  The  number  of 
coffee-bashes  usually  planted  is  4^50  per  acre.  Each  bush  is  calculated  to 
produce  24  ounces  of  coffee.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  is  the  most  expen- 
sive, and  requires  considerably  the  greatest  proportion  of  live  stock,  one 
prime  negro  being  necessary  to  every  acre  of  land.  The  average  value  of 
a  sugar-plantation  ia  £50  sterling  per  acre,  being  2000  lbs.  of  sugar  at  4<e/. 
per  lb.  and  rum  in  proportion.  Eighty  gallons  of  rum  are  expected  from 
every  hogshead  of  sugar;  and  the  Demerara  rum  has  a  richness  of  flavour, 
which  gives  it  as  high  a  preference  in  the  American  markets  as  Jamaica 
rum  has  in  this  couutry.  The  articles  cultivated  for  horoe-subsiBlent'e  are 
plantains,  rice,  and  cL-wava.  Though  the  cultivation  of  rice  has  been  but 
recently  introduced,  no  doubts  are  enteruined  of  its  success  ;  and  it  was 
hoped  that,  if  encouraged  by  government,  it  would  rival  that  of  South  Ca- 
rolina. The  live  stock  on  a  Demerara  estate  consisu  ciiiefly  of  poultry, 
with  a  few  sheep,  oxen,  and  swine.  Rearing  stock  for  the  markets,  parti- 
cularly homed  cattle,  is  very  profitable  here  ;  and  the  fine  aavaiiuahs  in  the 
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interior  afford  rucIi  excellent  pasture  that  tlitue  i«  every  rea«ton  t«  Imp* 
these  colonics  will  in  a  short  timu  rear  nucli  vast  numbers  of  cattle  as  ahaW 
prove  an  abundant  source  of  wealth  to  the  grazier,  and  an  anfailin^  supply 
to  the  Went  India  i^landfl,  and  render  them  independent  of  Hupplies  from 
the  United  States  of  North  America.  From  the  immense  woods  of  Guiana, 
a  never-failing  auppty  in  lumber  might  aUo  be  had, — a  trade  which  has 
bttherto  be<*n  »»  profitable  to  the  North  Americans. 

Tlib  only  irreat  inconvenience's  attendint;  a  residence  in  these  colonies, 
»re  the  want  of  }^ood  water, — the  occasional  excessive  heats, — the  diseases 
incident  lo  a  tropical  clime, — and  the  vast  m)Tiads  of  insects  with  wliich 
man  has  to  contend  in  these  regions.  The  river  water  is  brarUi^h  for 
many  miles  from  the  coast ;  there  are  no  apriui;'',  and  wells  would  oidy 
supply  a  water  that  could  not  bo  used.  Thou^^h  the  canals  hrinj;  fre^h 
water  in  great  plenty  from  the  woods,  yet  it  is  so  slroncly  imprecnated 
with  infused  leaves  and  other  vegetable  matter  as  to  be  both  very  unpleasant 
to  the  eye  and  the  palate.  The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  is  that  of  pre- 
serving  the  rain-watfr,  and  accordingly  tanks  or  cisterns  have  been  ccm- 
Btructed  for  this  purpose  on  almost  every  estate.  The  rain-water  is  some- 
times preserved  by  families  in  large  earthen  jars,  in  which,  with  much  rare, 
it  18  kept  gooil  during  ilie  whole  of  the  dry  season.  Those  who  are  not  poa- 
aessed  of  tanks  or  jar*  must  either  content  themselves  with  the  strongly 
macerated  infusion  of  the  forests,  ca11e<l  Lus/t-fvater,  or  Hend  parties  many 
miles  with  boats  and  casks  for  fresh  water  from  the  distant  streamlets  that 
descend  to  the  rivers. 

In£cciA\\  The  swarms  of  insects  and  reptiles  which  infest  this  country 
may  serve  to  ctmvey  to  an  inexperienced  European  a  tolerable  notion  of 
aomo  of  the  plagueu  of  Egypt.  "  In  truth,  (says  Finckard,)  the  general 
buzzing,  the  biting,  stinging,  creeping,  and  crawling  of  these  tormenting 
objects,  flistress  me  far  more  than  the  heat,  or  any  apprehension  of  disease. 
We  are  bitten,  stung,  or  over-run  by  day  and  by  night,  and  exposed  to 
ince§!iaut  pain  and  discomfort,  unless  constantly  upon  the  watch,r  or  care- 
fully protected  by  some  defensive  covering,  being  pcrpevaally  beset  with 
myriads  of  flies,  ants,  nmsketocs,  cockroacliea,  liimrds,  Jack  Spaniards,  (a 
large  species  of  ivaaps,)  fireflies,  centipedes,  ^.,  which,  iu  addition  lo  their 
bites  and  stings,  fly  in  our  faces,  crawl  about  our  persons,  and  make  an  in- 
tolerable buzzing  in  our  ears.  In  an  evening,  and  particularly  after  rain, 
the  confused  noise  of  these  humming  hosts  is  peculiarly  disagreeable.  It 
conveys  the  idea  of  breathing  in  an  atmosphere  of  sound?),  or  amidst  one 
vast  animated  hive,  where  every  created  insect  joins  in  full  chorus ;  the 
enormous  frog  of  the  country  croaking  the  bass  in  a  voice  resembling  in 
some  degree  the  bellowing  of  an  ox."  After  such  testimony,  the  reflections 
of  an  Edinburgh  reviewer  on  the  subject  of  Deraerara  entomology,  will  not 
appear  exaggerated,  and  are  too  lively  to  be  here  omitted.  "  Insects  are 
the  curao  of  tropit^  climates.  The  bi-le  rouge  lays  the  foundation  of  a 
tremendous  ulcer.  In  a  moment  you  are  covered  with  ticks.  Chigoes 
bury  themselves  in  your  flesh,  and  hatch  a  largo  colony  of  young  chigoes 
in  a  few  hours.  Tliey  will  not  live  together,  but  every  chigoe  sets  up  a 
■eparate  nicer,  and  hafl  its  own  private  portion  of  pus.  Flies  get  entry  into 
;your  mouib,  into  your  eyes,  into  your  nose ;  you  eat  flies,  drink  flies,  and 
.Dreathe  flies.  Lizards,  cockroaches,  and  snakes,  get  into  the  bed  ;  ants  eat 
up  the  books ;  scorpions  sting  you  on  the  fool.  Every  thing  bites,  stings, 
.or  bruises  ;  every  second  of  your  existence  you  are  wounded  by  some  pieco 
of  animal  Hie  Uiat  nobody  Ims  ever  seen  before,  except  Swommcrdam  and 
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Meiiam.  An  insect  with  eleven  logs  Is  sn'imniini^  in  your  tPAcnp,  a  uon- 
deftcript  with  nine  wings  is  8tni;,'gliDg  in  the  small  h«tir,  or  a  caterpillar  with 
Beveral  dozen  eyes  in  bis  belly  in  bastoning  over  the  bread  and  butter  t 
All  nature  is  alive,  and  soems  to  be  gathering  all  her  entomological  hosts 
to  eat  you  up,  as  you  are  standing,  oat  of  your  coat,  waisicuat,  and 
braecbcs.  Such  are  tropitui.  All  this  reconciles  as  to  our  dews,  fog^  va- 
pours, and  drizzle — to  our  apothecariea  rushing  about  with  gargles  and 
tinctures — ^to  our  old,  British,  constitutional  cough,  sore  throats,  and 
swelled  faces." 

I^oresls^l  "  Mr  Waterton" — to  continue  the  analysis  of  the  lively  ori- 
tio—*' com  plains  tliat  the  trees  of  Guiana  are  not  more  tlian  six  yards  in 
circnmfereiice, — a  magnitude  in  trees  which  it  is  not  easy  for  a  Scotch 
im^nnliiHi  to  reach.  Among  these,  pre-eminent  in  height  rises  the  vmra, 
— upon  wlio&ti  top  branches,  when  naked  by  age,  or  dried  by  accident,  is 
perclied  lIim  loucnn.  too  high  for  the  gun  of  the  fowler  ; — around  thici  are 
the  gre«^n  heart,  famous  for  hardnesus ;  the  tough  hackea  ;  the  tlura/aftaii, 
surpassing  maltogany ;  the  ebony  and  letter* wood,  exceeding  the  luoiit  beau- 
tiful woods  of  the  Old  World ;  the  locust-tree,  yielding  copal ;  and  the 
hat/awa  and  olou  Irees^  furnishing  Kweet-«melHng  resin.  Upon  the  top  of 
the  mora  grows  the  fig-tree.  The  bush-rope  joins  tree  and  tree,  so  as  to 
nuider  the  forest  impervious,  as,  desreJiding  from  on  high,  it  takes  root  as 
soon  as  its  extremity  touches  the  ground,  and  appears  like  shrouds  and 
stays  supportinf^  the  mammast  of  a  line  of  battle  ship. 

Ornithologjf.']  '*  Demerara  yields  to  no  country  in  the  world  in  her  birds. 
The  mud  is  flaming  with  the  scarlet  curlew.  At  sunset,  the  pelicans  re- 
turn from  the  sea  to  the  courada  trees.  Among  the  flowers  are  the  hum* 
ming-birds.  The  columbine,  gallinaceous,  and  passerine  tribes,  people  the 
fruit-trees.  At  the  close  of  day.  the  vampires,  or  winge<l-bats,  suck  the 
blood  of  the  traveller,  and  cool  nim  by  the  flap  of  their  wings.  Nor  has 
Nature  forgotten  to  amuse  herself  here  in  the  composition  of  snakes  :  the 
catnoudi  lias  been  killed  from  30  to  4-0  fet^t  long ;  he  does  not  act  by  venom, 
but  by  size  and  convolution.  The  Spaniards  afiirm  that  be  grows  to  the 
length  of  80  feet,  and  that  he  will  swallow  a  bull ;  but  Spaniards  love  the 
superlative.  There  is  a  whipsnaie  of  a  beautiful  green :  the  l-abarri  snake 
of  a  dirty  brown,  wlio  kills  you  in  a  few  minutes.  Every  lovely  colour 
under  heaven  is  lavished  upon  the  counachouchi^  the  must  venomous  of 
reptili*N,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  bush-nuisfer,  Man  and  beast, 
says  Mr  Waterton,  fly  before  him,  and  allow  him  to  pursae  an  undisputed 
path.  We  consider  the  following  description  of  the  various  sounds  m 
these  wild  regions  as  very  striking,  and  done  with  very  considerable  pow- 
ers of  style :  "  Me  wliose  eye  can  distinguish  the  v-ariouB  beauties  of  un- 
cultivated nature,  and  whose  ear  is  not  shut  to  the  wild  sounds  in  the 
woods,  will  l>e  delighted  in  passing  up  the  river  Dememra.  Every  now 
and  then,  the  ntanm  or  tinamon  sends  forth  one  long  and  plaintive  whistle 
from  tlie  depth  of  the  forest,  and  then  stops;  whilst  the  yelping  of  the 
toucan,  and  the  shrill  voice  of  the  bird  called  f)i'pi-yo,  is  heard  during  the 
interval.  Tlie  camimuero  never  fails  to  atuact  the  attention  of  the  pas- 
senger ;  at  a  dt!4tance  of  nearly  3  miles,  you  may  hear  this  snow-white 
bird  tolling  every  four  or  five  minutes,  like  the  distant  ccmrent  bell.  From 
6  to  0  in  the  morning  the  forRslii  renound  with  the  mingled  cries  and  strains 
of  ibe  feathered  race  ;  after  this,  they  gradnally  die  away.  IVom  11  to  3 
all  nature  is  hushed  as  in  a  midnight  silence,  and  scarce  a  note  is  beoid, 
Mviog  that  of  the  campanero  aod  the  pi-pi-yo  i  U  is  tiieo  ihat>  oppressed 
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by  the  sotar  bent,  the  birds  retire  to  tbe  thickest  shade,  nnt)  wait  for  the 
refreiibing  cool  of  evening.  At  san-doini  the  vampires,  bat«f  and  goat- 
•uckorti,  dart  from  their  lonely  retreat,  and  skim  alon^  the  trees  nn  the 
Tiver'a  bank.  The  difFurent  kinds  of  frogs  almost  stun  the  ear  with  their 
IioarsG  and  Ik^Dow  sounding  croaking,  whUe  the  owls  and  goat-suckers 
laniEMit  and  mourn  all  night  long.  Ahout  two  liouns  before  day-break,  yoa 
vdl  hear  the  red  monkey  moaning  as  though  in  deep  distress  ;  the  houton, 
B  solitary  bird,  and  only  found  in  the  thickest  recesses  of  the  forest,  dis- 
tiDCtly  arcicniates,  '  houtou,  houtoa,'  in  a  low  and  plaintire  tone,  an  hour 
before  sun-nse  ;  the  maam  whistles  about  the  same  hour;  the  hannaquoi, 
pataca,  and  maroudi,  announce  \m  near  approach  to  tho  eastern  horizon, 
and  the  parrots  and  paroquets  confirm  bis  arrival  there." 

Populatiofty  c^c]  llie  colonial  population  consists  of  three  classes,  whites, 
mulaitoes,  and  nef^roes.  Of  these,  the  two  former  are  free.  The  number 
of  negroes  belonging  to  the  united  rolony  amounted,  in  1798,  to  55,000; 
in  1806,  to  upwards  of  80,000  ;  and  in  1820  to  71,382.  As  to  the  con- 
dition and  state  of  this  latter  class,  these  depend  much  upon  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  the  individual  planters.  According  to  Pinckard,  in  the  great 
majority  of  caaeR,  the  slaves  were  moat  craelly  used  by  their  Dutt:h  ma^tem. 
Previous  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  in  1807^  the  importation  of 
slaves  iuto  this  settlement  and  that  of  Berbice  was  immense,  more  perhaps 
than  the  nambers  imported  into  all  the  West  India  islands  put  together.  The 
rapid  increase  of  colonial  agriculture,  and  the  shoals  of  planters  abandoning 
the  islands  and  coming  thither,  were  the  proximate  causes  of  such  great  im- 
portations. Now  that  the  fllave-tnulc!  is  abolished,  the  planters  must  have  re- 
cours«  to  the  breeding  system,  which  will  of  itself  prevent  tlie  over-working 
and  brutal  treatment  of  the  slaves,  in  a  great  degree  at  least,  and  ameliorate 
their  futurecoodition.  The  orders  in  council  of  2d  February,  1830,  if  observed, 
will  also  materially  improve  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  this  cotoDy. 

As  to  the  character  of  tlie  colonial  population,  it  is  much  the  same  with 
that  in  tho  West  Indiea,  or  in  the  soulheni  United  States.  The  planters 
are  exceedingly  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Pinckard  says,  the  Dutch  planters  are  good  eaters,  and  exceedingly  fond  of 
the  jolly  god.  The  women,  especially,  rival  their  Imshands  in  these  re- 
apects.  Previous  to  the  capture  of  the  united  colony  of  Demerara  and 
Ksse({U)bo,  neither  there  nor  in  Berbice  was  there  so  much  as  a  single 
church  or  burying  groun<].  Since  the  conquest  of  these  Dutch  colonies, 
(Surinam  excepted,  which  was  restored  to  its  former  possessors,)  some- 
thing like  the  form  of  religion  has  been  established,  churches  have  been 
erectetl,  clergy  provided,  and  missionaries  from  different  religious  persna- 
bions  have  been  sent  to  this  country. 

Cotnmerce.2  The  commerce  of  this  united  colony  has  of  late  years 
greatly  declined.  The  total  produce  of  the  united  colony  of  Demerara 
and  Kssequibo,  for  J 8 16,  was  returned  at,  sugar,  44,030,381  lbs;  rum, 
l,!)5f),395  gallons;  coffee,  11,683,647  lbs;  cotton,  3,818,512  lbs.  In 
18'23,  ibis  country  exported  to  Great  Britain  only,  607,807  cwL  of  sugar, 
54,147  cwt.  of  coffee,  and  94 1, 1 04  gallons  of  rum, 

7*0rt'#*J.]  Tho  capital  of  Demerara  is  Sfuhroeck^  situated  at  a  mile's 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  defended  by  a  furt.  8ta- 
broeck  is  cemposed  of  two  long  rows  of  huuses  built  very  distant  from 
each  other,  witli  a  wide  green  in  the  middle  by  way  of  street.  It  is  more 
than  a  nute  long,  running  in  a  line  from  tho  river  back  to  thi'  forest.  Th« 
io.r^  of  the  town  (says  Pinckard}  is  the  most  incoavcnicnt  tliat  could  havu 
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oeefi  conlnTcd,  a**  it  throws  most  iif  the  honn^s  far  away  from  the  river,  and 
*li*prive.H  thera  of  the  great  atJvaiitages  for  trade  which  ihey  might  otherwise 
have  had  by  erectiiiff  the  houses  parallel  with  iw  course.  To  remedy  thin 
defect,  canaU  and  ditches  have  been  cot  at  the  hacks  of  the  hoiuen.  wliich 
are  perhaps  the  worst  possible  neighbours  the  inhabitants  could  have  near 
them,  for,  beinif  filled  with  mud  and  all  the  filthy  drainings  of  the  town, 
and  only  partially  emptied  by  the  reflux  of  the  tide,  they  become  highly 
offenflive*  and  tend  to  generate  disease.  A  causeway  of  brick  runs  through 
the  whole  length  of  tlie  town ;  but  the  carriage-way,  as  well  att  the  road 
from  the  town  to  Fort  William  Frederick,  ia  merely  clay  and  mud,  and  is 
almost  impassable  in  the  wet  season.  The  houses  are  built  of  timber,  on 
a  brick  fimndation,  two  stories  high,  and  painted,  or  rather  bedaubed  with 
white.  The  other  towns,  or  i-ather  villages,  arc  :  Kingstorty  a  British  vil- 
lage, founded  in  1796;  Le  Bourgadc^  a  range  of  warehouses;  Konings- 
burght  a  town  regularly  built,  and  two  miles  in  circumference ;  Bridge' 
tofVH  and  Nefvtowti,  and  the  village  or  town  of  Werken  Bust,  The  fort  of 
Kssequibo  is  situated  70  British  miles  in  direct  distance  Irom  the  sea.  Up 
the  river,  immediately  below  the  confluence  of  the  Guiana  and  Essequibo 
rivcre,  N.W.  of  the  Essequibo,  and  nigh  the  coast,  is  the  fort  of  New 
Middlcburg.  On  the  boundary  line  of  Spanish  Guiana,  and  nigh  the 
Oroonoko,  is  the  fort  of  MoToko^  attacked  (hut  without  success)  by  the 
Spaniards,  during  the  late  war,  in  1798. 

ilUtorical  Notice^  Dcmerara,  originally  settled  hy  the  Dutch,  is  of 
later  growth  than  Berbice,  which  was  made  a  colony  as  early  aa  162G. 
But  the  progress  of  Demerura  lias  b^eu  mudi  more  rapid  than  that  of  its 
Bistcr-settlerocnt,  eapecially  sinc^  its  capture,  and  fiuh^i<i|ueat  cession  to 
Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is  now  divided  into  four  districts^  all  under  the  «u- 
]ierintendence  of  British  planters.  Its  ca])turu  by  the  British  took  plac«  ia 
1796,  when  a  number  of  advenlurera,  both  from  the  islands  and  Great 
Britain^  flocked  to  it.  Along  with  Esscquibo,  it  was  rashly  and  fuuli^hly 
restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1801,  after  several  millions  of  Briii^h  money  had 
been  expended,  both  by  BriUsh  planters  and  raercbanta,  in  improvements 
and  purchases.  Tliia  cession  was  a  very  serious  Iohs,  and  v/^a  one  of  those 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  wliich  occasioned  great  regret  and  discon- 
tent. They  were,  however,  retaken  in  1803,  and  secured  to  Britain  at 
the  peace  t»f  1814.  The  settlement  of  Esscquibo,  immediately  adjoining 
Demerara  to  the  N.W.,  and  lying  alongst  the  banks  of  the  Easeqnibo,  is  a 
colony  of  much  later  date  than  Demerara,  its  settlemeut  being  begun  in 
il\'2,  since  which  it  has  advanced  with  rapid  strides,  and  ia  uoiv  of  equal 
value  and  importance  with  Demerura,  to  which  it  is  united. 

Independent  Tribes.]  The  aboriginal  tribes  which  inhabit  this  part 
of  the  Guiana  coast  are  the  Arrorvacs,  the  Acatrvans^  the  IVorrows^  and  the 
Caribbs,  The  last  inhabit  the  banks  and  valley  of  the  Guiana  river,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  coast  and  the  Briti.ih  euttlements.  Tlie 
Arrowacs  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  that  comparatively 
mild  and  peftceful  race  which  inhabited  the  larger  islontU  of  Jamaica,  Cu- 
ba, and  Iliftpaniola,  at  the  liuie  of  Columbus's  first  voyage.  They  are 
classed  by  the  Spanish  writers  aa  a  branch  of  the  Caribbs,  which  is  not  very 
probable,  as  they  are  neither  so  tall,  strong,  courageous,  nor  cruel,  aa  that 
sanguinary  race.  They  are  seated  on  both  banks  of  the  Essequibo  and 
thiwf  of  the  Upper  Demerara.  They  arc  represented  both  by  Stedmao 
and  Pinrkard  as  comparatively  peaceful  and  mild,  given  to  great  cleanli- 
ness iu  their  peraoiu,  swift  of  foot,  and  exccllcat  markameuj  but  lazy,  ca- 
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pricion^,  volatile,  and  pn»9e«sed  of  no  nuiositf.  They  are  hone«t  and 
grateful ;  lire  on  friendly  terms  with  the  nettlens  except  when  provoked 
to  war.  Tliey  do  not  dcvoor  their  captires,  tike  tlie  inhnman  CarihlM,  hut 
treat  them  with  ^reut  kindness.  They  are  most  pxrellent  swiiuniers  ;  Uoth 
vexes  performincf  this  favourite  exeiriBe  with  preat  ease  and  aerihty.  St«l- 
man  ttaw  them  thus  employed,  and  repreftenied  tlieni  aa  totally  different 
from  the  other  tnhps  which  he  had  seen.  The  Arrowaca  are  sarh  expert 
flhooten  with  the  how  that  they  will  kill  a  macaw  or  a  pigeon  in  full  flijcrfat. 
They  descend  the  E^sequibo  and  Demerara  in  large  canoes,  upwards  of  40 
feet  in  tengrth.  Tliey  are  well  veraed  in  the  miMlirinal  uses  of  lierlm,  and  core 
their  own  maladies  with  tolerable  skill.  They  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  in  an  inferior  evil  spirit  called  Yawakoos.  Their  priest!*  are  called 
Ptrii.f,  and  are  magicians  bearing  some  affinity  to  the  Pat/eji  of  the  Brazilian 
Tupinarabas-*  The  Indians  are  termed  Bucks  and  Buchtens,  by  the 
colonists ;  tlie  former  appellation  bein^^  applied  to  the  malen,  and  the  latter 
to  the  females.  The  Arrowacs  wear  no  clothing,  except  a  Imnd  tied  round 
the  waist  and  brouicht  between  the  legs  to  ^sien  before,  anrt  which  is  used 
both  by  men  and  women.  Some  who  have  visited  the  colonists  have  it 
made  of  blue  cloth,  while  others  have  it  made  of  tlie  Imrk  of  a  tree. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  this  band,  the  women,  or  bnckeeuH,  use  n  small 
apron,  about  three  or  four  inches  aquare,  which  bein;;  tied  round  the  wuiHt, 
and  left  to  hang  loose  before,  acrres  by  way  of  a  6g  leaf.  These  aprotu 
they  call  liiray.  Among  tho«e  who  have  associated  with  the  coloniate, 
the  kway  Is  sometimes  made  of  small  beads  of  different  colours  increnioosly 
stntni^  on  threads  of  cotton,  or  of  the  silk  ^^ss,  so  as  to  give  them  the 
appearance  uf  being  woven  in  a  variety  of  6gure8.  This  is  used  as  high 
dress,  and  is  much  valued.  From  their  inactivity,  the  Indians  are  gene- 
rally corpulent,  which  gives  them  a  certain  ftraooibness  of  form  and  »nrface, 
but  their  skins  havo  not  the  velvet  softness  so  common  to  the  Negroea, 
Their  Iwdies  are  perfectly  free  from  hair.  Imagining  it  not  to  be  becom- 
ing to  have  any  hair,  except  on  the  head,  they  habitually  pull  it  off  from 
the  chin,  the  breast,  the  armpits,  and  other  parts.  Tlie  general  smoothness 
thus  given  to  the  surface,  bus  led  travt'IU'r<!,  i^^norant  of  the  cause,  into  the 
mistake  of  considering  this  smoothness  of  skin  to  be  natural  to  them,  and 
hence  baa  arisen  the  strange  opinion  prevalent  among  writers  of  a  certain 
class,  that  they  are  a  peculiar  species  of  human  b^ing^,  and  of  a  different 
race  from  Europeans.  From  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  facility  of 
procuring  food,  the  Indians  of  British  Guiana  arc  remarkably  indolent. 
Labour,  simply  considere<l,  is  nowhere  a  natural  impulse  ;  in  every  quarter 
of  the  habitable  globe,  its  great  incentive  is  necessity,  interest,  or  ambi- 
tion,— the  efToci  of  our  real  or  imaginary  wants.  Among  those  natives  of 
the  woods,  labour  results  from  necessity  alone,  and  ceases  with  the  imme- 
diate occasion  which  produced  it.  As  amongst  other  savage  tribes,  the 
miM»  are  very  arbitrary  and  despotic  towards  tbuir  women.  Polygamy  is 
practised  among  them.  Each  man  takes  as  many  wires  as  he  can  con- 
veniently maintain.  All  tlie  domestic  labours  are  done  by  the  females ; 
and  iu  tbi^r  wanderings  from  place  to  ^lace,  they  are  made  to  toil  under 

<  From  frvquputiv  m^Suu,  parties  of  TndiniisAnd  Negroes  fttaniliiif;  nokei  together, 
IMnckonl  wiw  enabled  to  remark  a  xtrikln^  dtlTtTen)'<'  iit  thi-ir  fijfurr.  Tiif  Nf^iifw 
hftyr  lunger  nirkj*  iind  u  fiiicr  full  (»f  th«  hhoLNli-n*.  Thf  rhr«t  U  not  m*  full  itncl  n\tf%\. 
Th**ir  liiiilis  are  nut  iw  Hlout,  but  longer  and  tliiiiiitr  in  propiirtioa  to  iitrir  hn«ly.  i'h)' 
lorm  of  Che  .Arron-.ik  liidmiu  «p]iciiri  cluw  and  L'uiupMcU  while  thiU  of  Ihe  Nej^rors  U 
more  looic  and  aleoder.  and  inoi-e  lutlicntivi:  of  llie  heat  Mii]  Unsutii-  of  climate.  The 
ItrojecUng  curvature  of  the  tibia,  or  leg.  ao  conuoon  to  the  Africaiis.  dues  uot  prevalL 
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the  biinlen  of  wimtever  they  moy  liavt*  lo  transport,  while  their  imperioua 
lord  niArche^  on  inajeMtically  before  them,  and  uiiencaniberod.  From  tlii« 
rigid  treatiMeiU  by  their  hutibandN,  the  wouien  appear  rescrvtid  and  melan- 
choly. They  commonly  sit  wiili  their  hacks  tonrardfl  stranvprs,  and  remain 
profoundly  «ilent  when  tlie  husbands  are  present.  In  their  absence,  they 
tiliow  less  rc8traintT  and  seem  more  disposed  to  cheerfulness  and  vivacity. 

The  following  account  from  Pinckard,  of  a  Ti«it  paid  at  the  fort  of 
Berbice,  from  an  Indian  family,  bh  it  exhibits  a  complete  view  of  their 
household  wtock  and  internal  e'siablishment,  is  worthy  of  bcMug  Iran^^cribed. 
'*  This  family  came  to  us  in  the  true  style  of  native  accommodatiun,  eX' 
hibiting  the  full  equipage  of  the  family  canoe,  and  forming  a  scene  of  high 
interest  am!  novelty.  IJefoie  the  canoe  reached  the  fort,  we  obsei^ved  the 
Ioni(  black  huir  and  naked  irkins  uf  the  man,  his  two  wiveH,  and  several 
children,  who  were  all  seated  about  the  ves-fel  with  the  stricte'^t  attention 
to  equipoise,  trimming  it  moKt  neatly.  The  cargo  was  large ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  family,  was  loaded  with  cedar  and  other  kinds  of  wood,  for 
sale  or  harter.  On  the  top  of  the  cargo  appeared  a  ferocious  looking  ani- 
mal, setting  up  his  bristles  liku  the  quills  of  a  porcupine.  It  was  a  species 
of  hog^  caught  in  the  forest,  and  hence  calle<l  a  bash  hog.  A  small  monkey 
was  also  skipping  about  the  canoe.  At  one  side  sat  two  very  fine  parrots, 
and  on  the  other  was  perched  a  large  and  most  beautiful  mackaw,  cxlubit- 
ing  all  the  rich  splendours  of  his  ^;ay  plumage.  Ou  the  canoe  arriving  at 
the  landing  place,  the  bow  and  arrow's,  the  clay  cooking  vessel,  calaba^shcs, 
hammocks,  and  crab  baskets,  were  all  brought  into  view  ;  and  we  gazed 
on  the  whole  as  forming  a  very  complete  an<l  striking  specimen  of  original 
equipage  and  accommodation.  Tlie  wholo  family — the  houscbold  appara- 
tus— the  bow  and  arrows — the  canoe  and  paddles — tlie  hammocks — in 
short,  all  the  furniture  and  implements  for  cooking,  sleeping,  shooting, 
Balling,  and  travelling,  were  here  moved  together  in  one  complete  body,  as 
to  render  it  indifferent  to  them  whether  they  should  return  to  the  home 
whence  they  came,  or  take  np  a  new  abode  in  any  other  part  of  the 
forest." 

Maro(ms.2  Besides  the  Indian  natives,  the  woods  at  the  back  of  the 
settlements  are  haunted  by  bush  negroes,  called  Maroons  in  the  West  In- 
dies. These  are  runaway  and  revolted  negroes,  who  have  these  impervious 
forests  as  their  hiding  places,  from  whence  they  make  incursions  into  the 
settlements  for  the  sake  uf  plunder  and  revenge,  committing  at  times 
ilrca<lfnl  ravagt^s,  so  that  it  lias  become  necessary  to  fonn  a  regular  militia, 
and  to  have  some  military  constantly  ready  to  protect  the  settlements  from 
their  depredations,  and  to  explore  the  woods  and  find  out  tlieir  haunts. 
From  their  numbers,  discipline,  and  perfect  acquaintance  with  every  part 
of  the  forest  in  the  vicinity,  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  either  to 
expel  or  root  tliem  out.  Several  detachments  sent  out  against  them,  ignorant 
of  forest  warfare,  have  been  completely  cut  up.  It  is  impossible  to  state  their 
numbers;  but  they  arc  represented  em  bloodthirsty,  ferocious,  and  savage^ 
and  have  at  different  times  threatened  the  total  destrnction  of  the  colony, 
particularly  of  the  whites.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  colonists  that  the 
Arrowac^  are  their  friends,  and  detest  negroes.  As  they  are  perfectly  ao 
qaatnted  with  the  most  concealed  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  aie  possessed 
of  an  acutencsa  of  vision,  smell,  and  hearing,  far  beyond  the  whites,  they 
have  been  of  material  service  in  enabling  them  to  trace  out  the  bu^ih-ne- 
groea.  This  Is  one  of  the  results  of  the  slave-system,  and  will  not  be 
removed  till  the  woods  be  cleared  by  increasing  cultivation,  and  an  ame« 
lioration  of  the  coudition  of  the  slarca. 
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MacQuxhi  Indians  find  Wourali  Pmson.']  In  tlie  wilds  of  Enseqailio 
tliere  is  a  tribe  of  Indiana  I^nown  by  the  name  of  Mncoushi.  'i  he  f\'ourati 
poison  is  used  by  all  tlie  South  American  Ravages,  betwixt  the  Amazon 
and  the  Oroonoque  ;  but  i\m  Macouglii  Indiana  ninnufarture  it  with  the 
greatest  skill,  and  of  the  B^reatcst  strength.  A  vine  grows  in  the  forest 
called  Wourali ;  and  from  tlii^  vine,  together  with  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
and  ahBurdity,  the  poison  is  prc^paied.  When  a  native  of  Macoutihia  goes 
in  queKt  of  feathered  game*  he  m^ldom  ran-ies  his  bow  and  arrows.  It  is 
the  bloW'pipe  he  then  uses.  The  reed  grows  to  an  amazing  len^h,  as  tho 
part  tho  Indiaiicf  use  is  from  10  to  11  feet  long,  and  no  tapering  can  be 
perceived,  one  end  being  as  tliick  as  another ;  nor  is  there  tho  slightesl 
appearanc4^  of  a  knot  or  joint.  Tlte  end  which  is  applied  to  the  mouth  is 
tieii  round  with  a  small  uilk  grasa  cord.  The  arrow  is  from  nine  to  ten 
inches  long  ;  it  i»  m»de  out  of  the  leaf  of  a  palm-tree,  and  pointed  as  ^harp 
as  a  needle :  about  an  iucli  of  the  pointed  end  is  })oiHoned :  the  other  end 
is  burnt  to  ninke  it  siill  harder,  and  wild  cotton  is  put  round  it  for  an  inch 
and  a  half.  The  quiver  holds  from  5  to  GOO  airows,  ia  from  12  to  14 
inches  long,  and  in  shape  like  a  dice-box.  With  a  quiver  of  these  poisoned 
arrows  over  his  Rhonhler,  and  his  blou'-pipe  in  hia  hand,  the  Indian  stalks 
into  the  forewt  in  quest  of  his  feathered  game.  These  generally  sit  high  up 
in  the  tall  and  tufted  trees,  bat  still  are  not  out  of  ilic  Indian's  reach ;  for 
his  blow-pipe,  at  itt  greatest  elevation,  will  send  an  arrow  three  hundred 
feet.  Silent  as  midnight  ho  steals  under  thoni,  and  so  cautiously  does  ho 
tread  the  ground,  that  the  fallen  leaves  rustle  not  benf^ath  his  feet.  His 
ears  aie  open  to  the  lea^^t  sound,  while  his  eye,  keen  as  that  of  tb«t  lynx,  is 
employed  in  finding  out  the  game  in  the  thickeHt  shade.  Ofton  lie  imitates 
their  cry,  anrl  <lecoyR  them  from  tree  to  tree,  till  they  are  within  range  of 
his  tube.  Then  taking  a  poisoned  arrow  from  bin  quiver,  ho  put^  il  in  tho 
hloW'pipe,  end  c:oUects  his  breath  for  the  fatal  puft'.  About  two  feet  from 
the  end  through  which  he  blows,  there  are  fastened  two  teeth  of  the  aconri, 
and  these  serve  him  for  a  Night.  Silent  and  swift  the  arrow  flics,  and  sel- 
dom faiU  to  picne  the  o1>ji»ct  nt  which  it  in  sent.  Sumetimcs  the  wounded 
bird  remains  lu  the  same  tree  where  it  was  uhot,  but  in  three  minutes  falls 
down  at  the  Indian's  feet.  Should  he  take  wing,  his  flight  is  of  short  du- 
ration^  and  the  Indian,  following  in  tlie  direction  he  has  gone,  is  sure  to 
find  him  dead.  Il  is  natural  to  imagine  that,  when  a  slight  wound  oidy  is 
inflicted,  the  game  will  make  its  escape.  Far  otherwise  ;  the  wourali  poi- 
son instantaneously  mixes  with  blood  or  water,  so  that  if  you  wet  your 
finger,  and  dash  it  along  the  poisoned  arrow  in  the  quickest  manner  poNHi- 
ble,  you  are  sure  to  carry  off  some  of  the  poison.  Though  three  mirmtes 
generally  elapse  before  the  convulbious  como  ou  in  tlie  woundvd  bird,  still 
a  stupor  evidently  takes  place  sooner,  and  this  stupor  manifests  itself  by 
an  apparent  unwillingness  in  the  bird  to  move.  Tlie  Qesb  of  the  game  is 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  injured  by  the  poison ;  nor  dues  it  appear  to  be 
corrupted  sooner  than  that  killed  by  the  gun  or  knife.  For  the  larger  ani- 
mals, an  arrow  with  a  poisoned  spike  is  used.  Tliua  aniied,  says  Water- 
ton,  with  deadly  poison,  and  hungry  as  the  hyaena,  he  i-aitgea  through  the 
forest  in  quest  of  the  wild  beasU'  track.  No  hound  can  act  a  surer  part. 
Willioat  clothes  to  fetter  him,  or  shoes  to  bind  hia  feet,  be  observes  the 
footsteps  of  the  game,  where  a  European  eye  could  not  diftoern  the 
smallest  restige.  He  pursues  it  through  all  its  turns  and  windings,  with 
astonishing  perseverance,  and  saccesH  generally  crowns  his  etforts.  The 
animal,  after  receiving  the  poisoned  arrow^  seldom  retreats  200  paces  be- 
fore it  drops. 
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Traditions  Cottcerning  El  Dorado.'^  "  The  state  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism in  which  Europeans  found  different  tribes,  has  made  some  regard 
a^  fabulous,"  says  Malte  Bnin,  "  tJie  traditions  concerning  the  existeoca 
of  a  country  abounding  in  gold,  and  situated  i»  the  interior  of  Guiana. 
Many  Spanish  and  Eng:U8li  adventurers  attempted  to  viflit  this  new  region 
and  its  capital,  El  Dorado  and  Mamm.  It  was  even  affirmed  that  there 
were  in  Manoa  temples  and  palaces  covered  with  gold.  A  German  knight, 
Pliilip  dc  Hut  ten,  set  outt  about  the  yoar  1641,  with  a  auialL  band  of 
Spaniards  from  Cure  on  the  coiut  of  Caraccan.  Ho  came  within  sight  of 
a  town  inhabited  by  the  Omegan,  tlie  roofs  shone  as  if  they  had  bnen  over- 
laid with  gold  ;  but  the  land  was  s»  til  cultivated  that  his  men  bad  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  provisions.  The  bold  knight  being  defeated  by  the 
Omiegaa  determined  to  return  against  them  with  a  greater  force;  but  ho 
perished  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin^  while  he  was  preparing  to  carry  his 
project  into  effect.  It  is  not  itnposaible  that  the  enthusiastic  German 
may  have  mistaken  rocks  of  talc  for  roofa  of  goUl,  and  the  Omegas  may 
have  been  confounded  with  the  Omaguas,  a  warlike  people  ou  the  banks 
of  the  Amazons,  who  have  made  some  progress  in  civilization.  The  Pe- 
ruvian missionaries  tell  us  that  Manoa  is  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ucayal.  Should  ii  however  be  thought  unlikely  that  Pliilip  de  Hutteu 
ever  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Omaguas,  the  story  might  be  ex- 
plained independently  of  this  objection.  The  Indians  of  Guiana  may  have 
bad  some  obscure  notions  concerning  the  empire  of  tlie  lucas^  their  lake 
Titicaca,  their  temples  and  palaces  avlonied  with  gohk  The  exaggerated 
and  erroneous  accounts  which  the  German  received,  might  have  misled  the 
Spaniards  and  induced  them  to  go  in  (juest  of  a  region  whicli  they  already 
possessed.  At  all  events,  few  of  tlte  minerals  hitherto  observed  in  Guiana 
are  metalliferous,  and  there  in  not  much  reason  to  believe  that  £1  Dorado 
will  ever  be  found  in  the  interior  of  that  couutry."  i 
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"  There  U  a  ^oup  of  iHlands/*  eays  Malte  Bran,  "  in  tlie  form  of  an  arch 
betwceu  the  two  continents  of  America.  Those  opposite  tJte  American 
coa^t  were  first  called  Ant'ilUs,  and  that  name  has  been  since  applied  to 
the  whole  of  them.  *  Dicuniur  Aniike  AmcriccPt  quasi  ante  insulas  Ame^ 
ric/tj  nempe  ante  insiifas  sinus  Mesicani.'  They  have  been  vaguely  cleno- 
minated  the  IVcst  fndicSf  from  the  term  India  uri|j;inally  given  lu  America 
by  Columbus.  Tliat  illustrious  navigator  planned  his  voy^e  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  a  western  pausage  to  Indiii  shorter  and  less  tedious 
than  timt  by  the  coast  of  Africa.  Thia  undertaking  might  have  been  ac- 
complished had  the  geography  of  the  ancients,  on  which  it  was  founded, 
been  correct ;  but  although  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  ocean  delected  the 
fallacy  of  Columbus,  the  islan<ls  still  retained  their  ancient  name.  To 
obviate  l\m  error,  and  to  express  our  gratitude  to  that  great  man,  these 
islands  have  of  late  years  been  called  the  Columbian  Arc/iipciaiio.  They 
extend  from  the  gulf  of  Florida  to  tliat  of  Venezuela,  and  are  divided  into 
the  greater  and  the  less, — Cuba,  .lamaica,  St  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico  are 
called  the  Great  Antilles.  TbeEngliHh,  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  have 
affixed  dtlVerent  meanings  to  the  terms  l^^tmlivard  and  Leeward  Islands* 
It  is  evident  that  the  acceptation  of  this  nautical  phrase  most  depend  ow 
the  position  of  the  navigator,  and  on  the  tmct  which  ]ie  proposes  to 
follow. 

Caribbean  Sea."]  '*  Tliat  part  of  the  ocean  between  these  islands,  Soutli 
America  aud  the  coasts  of  Alosquitos,  Costa  Rica  and  Darien,  is  called  the 
Caribbean  sea.  It  is  navigatetl  by  tiading  vessels  from  most  nations  in 
Europe,  aud  is  remarkable  an  account  of  several  phenomena.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  effect  of  a  gentle  motion  impressed  on  the  ocean  by  the  equa- 
torial currents  from  E.  to  W.,  and  impelled  towards  tlie  American  conti- 
nent through  the  openings  in  the  cliain  of  the  Less  Antilles.  This  uniform 
movement  is  not  accompanied  with  much  danger  from  the  Canary  islands 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoco.  The  ocean  in  these  latitudes  is  so  calm 
and  so  seldom  subject  to  storms  that  the  Spaniards  have  given  it  the  name 
of  the  Ijidies'  sea.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imapined»  that  the  motion 
is  lets  rapid,  because  the  waters  are  not  agitated  ;  the  course  of  vesst^U  is 
accelerated  between  the  Canaries  and  South  America, — a  direct  passage 
is  rendered  impracticable  from  Carthagena  to  Cumana,  and  from  Trinidad 
to  Cayenne." 
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These  iHlands  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  lo  ran  in  a  S.E.  direction 
from  the  coast  of  Florida,  to  the  N.E.  part  of  South  Atuenca,  foniiiu^  a 
sort  of  iuterrupted  barrier  to  tbe  ^If  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Hta. 
In  oiher  words>  they  describe  nearly  the  diagonal  of  a  |>araIlelogram,  of 
which  the  aides  are  the  59"  and  86"  of  VV.  lon^.,  and  the  10"  mid  "AO"  of  N. 
lac. ;  but  tliui  diagonal,  it  h  to  be  remarkod^  is  of  very  variable  breadth  ; 
and  there  are  several  smaller  islands  in  difl'ereut  paru  of  the  neighbouring 
coasts  which  cannot  be  referred  to  it/ 

Although,  ail  already  observed^  these  islands  hare  received  different 
names,  which  have  been  applied  to  them  either  considered  in  one  assem- 
bltige,  or  as  subdivided  into  particular  groupes,  according  to  their  geogni' 
phical  position,  or  some  other  principle  of  arrangement,  yet  as  the  common 
term  fVt:st  Indies,  though  not  indeed  Htriclly  ])roperi  ia  abundantly  extvn- 
Hive  in  fiignification  to  comprehend  all  the  itilands  we  shall  describe,  with- 
out any  regai'd  to  the  discordant  sentiments  of  <Iiffercnt  writera  in  ihu 
application  of  tbe  minor  detiignations,  we  shall  adopt  it,  and  follow  an 
an-angement  partaking  both  of  a  poUcieal  and  a  natural  cast, — so  far,  in  the 
latter  case  at  least,  as  relates  to  locality  and  position  ;  and  to  avoid  unne- 
cessary repetition,  we  shall  embrace  under  our  account  of  tbe  principal 
islands,  a  voiiety  of  interesting  information  which  applies  with  few  excep- 
tious — and  these  we  shiiU  Ktate — to  all  the  other  inlands.  Cuba^  St  Do- 
vtingOj  and  Jamaicay  will  therefore  form  promiueui  features  in  the  present 
article. 

Coasts,  i^c,"^  llie  coasts  of  the  Antilles  are  in  general  nigged  and  highly 
elevated ;  where  low  they  are  bounded  by  thick  awampy  forests.  In  the  former 
case  the  adjacent  sea  is  open  and  of  a  great  deptli,  so  that  an  anchorage  ia 
practicable  only  very  close  to  the  shore,  above  a  bottom  of  black  sand  or 
rock ;  in  the  latter  the  soundings  show  a  muddy  bottom,  and  the  coral 
reefs  compel  iihips  to  keep  otf  the  shore.  This  observation  holds  equally 
true  of  all  the  archipelago  of  the  Antilles.  The  volcanoes  to  which  these 
i&les  owe  their  origin,  open  their  mouths  chiefly  towiu-ds  the  west,  whiclj 
bide  is  rugged,  and  displays  all  the  disorder  incident  to  vokanic  regions. 
Perouse  was  the  first  to  remark  the  identity  of  their  confignration  with  those 
of  the  coasts  of  the  American  archipelago.  When  one  examines  the  long 
chain  of  volcanic  islands  of  this  archipelsu^o,  he  will  be  at  uo  loss  to 
observe  that  their  vattt  bays  and  ports  are  usually  situated  between  two 
volcanoes.  Such  is  the  superb  bay  of  Port  Hoyul  at  iMartiuitjue,  of  Marino, 
of  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  and  of  Saint  Christophe.  There  arc  some  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  however.  A  grand  lagoon  now  occupies  the  place  of  a 
bay  which  certainly  anciently  existed  in  tbe  mouth  of  the  Guaiurani  valley. 
At  Martinique  the  alluvial  plains  furined  in  the  buy  and  buMin  of  Port 
Royal,  at  the  embochure  of  the  Monsieur  river,  and  of  those  of  llie  Aca* 
jou,  the  .lambctte  Lameniin,  Lezaid,  Maucbe,  and  Salce,  announce  by 
their  rapid  progress  :3at  in  a  few  ages  they  will  exhibit  tbe  effects  observed 
at  Trinidad,  of  closing  up  all  access  from  the  sea  into  these  rivers.  The 
great  isolated  rocks  which  shout  up  in  the  sea  at  various  distances  around 
the  Antilles,  with  a  bold  and  picturesque  aspect,  have  been  formed  by 
sub-marine  volcanoes,     llie  most  remarkable  are  at  Saint  Lucia,  le  Gros- 

'  In  geography,  we  may  notice,  it  la  oftca  eonventctit  fur  the  aanatance  of  tbe  Ima- 
Kinatluti  lUiJ  muuiury,  io  ttort  a  «truti^  iJpA  of  ihv  rululiuiii»  of  places,  thuugh  a  very 
iucurut«  VJkiLiaiiuiiuu  lui^Ut  lorbid  il>  prcciac  adwptioii. 
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llet ;  Bt  Msrciuique,  le  Diamant,  the  isle  of  Ramiers,  the  Devil's  ublet  thn 
isle  of  Saint-Auliin,  the  Caravello,  aiut  the  Perle ;  and  at  Guatlaloape^  the 
isle  of  Goyave»  the  Caouenne,  ami  the  Grenada. 

/ftverx.]  The  rivers  which  flow  from  the  cloud-capped  eammits  of  the 
moantains  of  the  Antilles,  descend  in  a  seriee  of  cascades  Co  the  sen.  lu 
the  little  Antilles  the  cour8e  of  a  river  is  never  helow  1200  toises,  nor 
above  6  or  7  leagues;  but  their  depth  is  great,  and  tlieir  volume  of  water 
immense  in  winter.  The  proximity  of  the  sun  produces  an  iramenfie  evapo- 
ration  from  the  Atlantic,  nnder  the  equator,  and  then  the  rains  swell  the 
streams  to  a  prodigious  and  overwbelmhig  size ;  the  declivity  of  these  tor- 
rents may  enable  as  to  judge  of  tlieir  rapidity,  it  is  6  or  9  inches  per  toise 
in  the  least  mountainous  region  of  Guadaloape.  From  barometrical  obser- 
vation it  appears  that  the  river  CaTtenavrie  in  Martinique  must  have  a  fall 
of  more  than  loO  feet  iu  120  toises.  At  all  other  times  but  when  swollen 
the  rivers  of  the  Antilles  may  be  passed  at  the  fords,  and  sometimes  al- 
most dry-footed  over  the  pieces  of  lava  with  which  their  bed  is  strewn. 
The  only  rivers  of  the  Antilles  which  are  navigable  are  those  which  mingle 
freely  with  Uie  ocean;  such  are  the  Salce  and  Lamfntine  of  Martinique; 
and  the  Caroni  of  Trinidad,  which  may  be  mounted  6  leagues  from  its  em- 
hochure  in  the  galf  of  Paria.  The  aciion  of  the  nuraeroas  clouds  gathered 
around  the  higli  mountains  of  the  volcanic  isles  produces  an  immense 
number  of  streams:  they  amount  in  Guadaloape,  the  principal,  to  moro 
than  50.  At  Martinique  Go  descend  from  six  volcanic  points.  The  lakes 
which  are  found  in  the  most  of  the  isles  of  the  archipelago  are  the  vestiges 
of  ancient  craters,  or  are  contained  between  two  projected  basaltic  currents. 
In  the  first  case  they  occupy  the  conical  or  pyramidal  summit  of  tbe 
mountains,  presenting  an  elliptical  basin.  In  the  second  their  encemcture 
is  an  irregular  polygon.  They  discharge  themselves  plentifully  by  subter- 
ranean as  well  as  other  fissures.  In  Guadaloape  we  find  the  Gmnd- 
Etang,  the  Etang-Zombi,  and  the  Amde-pique.  At  Martinique  there  are 
two,  one  on  the  summit  of  momit  Pelee,  an  ancient  crater,  the  other  afl 
the  foot  of  tbe  point  Carbel.  At  Dominica,  2  leagues  from  Roseau,  there 
is  an  extensive  lake  on  the  snmmit  of  a  very'_high  volcanic  hill,  which  gives 
birth  to  several  rivers ;  there  is  alfto  a  large  pond  in  Grenada.  The 
ponds  foand  in  the  southern  parts  of  thp!«e  islands  have  neither  the 
same  aspect  nor  origin  as  those  above  mentioned.  They  are  of  a  vaali 
depth,  communicating  generally  nith  the  sea ;  anil  are  called  salt-pits^ 
for  the  heat  of  tbe  son  forms  naturally  in  them  muriate  of  soda  by  eva- 
poration. 

Vegftfttion  and  Ciimatr.']  The  atmosphere  of  the  Antilles  resembles 
the  African  in  its  constitution  more  than  the  European.  Hence,  while 
European  productions  hero  degenerates  those  of  Africa  attain  singuli 
luxuriance.  The  sugar-canes  which  now  rover  those  islands  came  originally 
from  one  of  the  African  islands, — the  coftee  from  Arabia, — part  of  their  ali- 
mentary plante  from  the  coast  of  Guinea, — and  the  finest  grapes  of  their  sa- 
vannahs, and  tlowers  of  their  gardens  from  the  same  source.  Their  dates  are 
those  of  Alias,  and  from  Senegal  were  transplanted  those  tamarinds  wltose 
thick  nhade  sufl'ocate  the  American  trees  with  which  they  are  sarrouiidi'd. 
Their  tnmieroas  race  of  Negroes  too,  originally  brought  from  Africa,  have 
usurpetl  the  place  of  the  Aborigines.  "  Trees  Himilar  to  those  thnt  we 
have  adiuired  in  other  tropical  ooautiieH,"  says  Multe  Hiun,  *'giow  in 
equal  luxuriance  on  these  islands.     Tbe  banana — which  in  its  full  growth 
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appears  liko  a  clnntor  of  trees,  is  at  first  weak,  and  requires  the  support  of 
a  netghHouring  plant.  A  canoe  made  from  a  Ringle  trunk  of  the  wild 
rotton-t['ee»  ha-n  Wen  known  to  contaiu  a  hundred  persorid,  and  the  leaf  of 
a  partiiular  kind  of  palm-tree  affords  a  ahade  to  fire  or  aix  men.  The 
royal  paEtiietto  or  iiToantain-cabbage  grows  to  the  extraordinary  height  of 
300  feet,  and  it?;  verdant  summit  is  shaken  by  the  lightest  breeze.  Maity 
of  the  plantations  are  enclosed  by  rows  of  Campeachy  and  Brazilian  trees ; 
the  corah  is  as  much  prized  for  its  thick  shade  as  for  ita  excellent  fruit, 
and  the  fibrous  bark  of  the  great  cecropia  is  converted  into  strong  cordage. 
Tlie  trees  most  valuable  on  account  of  their  timber,  are  the  tamarind,  the 
cedar,  the  Spaninh  mountain-ash,  the  iron-tree  and  the  hunts  ciUorosjfUm 
which  is  well  adapted  for  the  construction  of  mills.  The  dwelUn((s  of  the 
settlers  are  shaded  by  orange,  lemon,  and  pomegranate  trees,  that  fill  the 
air  with  the  perfume  of  ihoir  flowers,  while  their  branches  arc  loaded  with 
fruit.  The  apple,  the  peach,  and  the  gtapc  ripen  in  the  mountains.  The 
tiate,  the  sopata^  and  sapoiilla^  the  vtammce,  several  oriental  fruits,  the 
rose-apple,  the  gttava^  the  munga,  and  different  species  of  ajtond'tas  and 
anuonas  grow  on  the  Hultry  plains.  Botanists  have  observed  on  the  wide 
HBvannas,  the  Scrpidium  Virgi/teHSCf  thn  Oc^nium  Americanumf  xhe  Clcomis 
penlaphifllotij  and  the  Turnera  pumicea.  The  coasts  are  shaded  by 
pfiiflcria  and  every  species  of  acacia,  particularly  the  Faruefe  wliicb  is  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  Opuntias  and  torch  thtstles  cover 
the  sides  of  the  momes  or  precipices,  and  tfie  vine  tree  grows  on  the  rocks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  shore.  The  woods  abound  in  lianes,  whose 
branches,  entwined  round  the  trees,  form  sometimes  verdant  galleries  or 
canopies  of  flowers.  SUices  arf/orescenles  grow  to  a  great  height,  and  soon 
arrive  at  maturity;  the  polypodium  arboreum^  which  belongs  to  this  tlass, 
may  be  mistaken  at  a  distance  for  tlie  palm-tree  on  account  of  its  lofty 
truuk  and  the  broafi  leaves  on  its  summit.  Lignum  t'i/<r,  IVintera' 
canela.  Cinchona  Caribbea,  and  other  mediciual  plants  are  imported  into 
Europe." 

The  Sugar  Cane.'^  Sugar  is  the  great  staple  commodity  of  the  West 
Indies.  To  this  day,  it  is  not  exactly  known  what  country  the  sogar-cano 
was  originally  imported  from  ;  however,  it  is  generally  believed,  ih&c  it 
came  from  the  East  Indies.  Either  in  the  12th  or  13th  century,  it  wu» 
transplanted  into  Sicily  ;  from  tlieuce  it  mis  taken  u*  the  island  of  Madeira, 
then  recently  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  where  it  was  propagated,  and 
the  product  was  very  succeseFul.  At>out  the  same  time,  the  Spaniardti  in- 
troduced the  cane  into  the  Canary  islands.  Attempts  were  made  to  plant 
it  in  Provence,  but  they  did  not  succeed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  France  bad  no  sugar  but  what  came  from  Madeira  and  the  Cana- 
ries, but  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  the  English  liod  monopolized  tliia 
article  of  trade,  and  all  the  north  of  France  was  in  general  supplied  with 
sugar  from  England.  From  the  Canary  iAlands,  the  cane  was  conveyi>d 
to  the  American  continent  and  islands,  and  afterwards  to  Madagascar,  to 
the  roasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  to  Ceylon  and  Manilla,  and,  at 
length,  even  to  Otaheite.  The  sugar-cane  U  propagated  by  grains  or  in.*ed. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  plant ;  one  of  tiiese  is  white,  with  a  thin 
bark,  and  knots,  at  spaces  five  fingers  in  length  ;  it  is  very  productive  both 
of  juice  and  sugar.  A  second  species  is  of  a  reddish  colour  ;  its  knutn  lie 
nearer  together ;  the  bark  is  hard,  and  the  product  of  sugar  leus  cousidci- 
ablc,  but  sweeter.    In  a  third  species,  the  stalk  is  not  above  an  inch  thick ; 
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the  bark  is  thin,  the  fluting  are  green,  the  knots  very  disunt.  Thi«  latil 
.  h&s  a  Ter)r  an-eet  taste,  and  yields  a  very  great  quantity  of  sugar.  All  the 
I  three  grow  ripe  in  nine  or  ten  months'  time. 

I      The  winter-season  is  the  jfreat  vegetating  season  in  the  West  Indian 
^islands.     The  sap  then  circulates  with  activity  and  energy, — the  trees  are 
FSlmost  at  the  same  iimtaiit  covered  with  flowers  and  fruit, — the  wliolo  aur- 
raoe  teema  with  animal  life  ;  mosses  and  lichens  cover  the  wallM,  atramoni- 
[vmn  of  gigantic  size  an<l  purfdo  cuphorbium  spring  up  in  the  unfrequented 
[paths,  and  gigantic  agaveij  in  the  interior  of  habited  apartments.    Thin  hu- 
rsnidity   M.   de   Joiinea    attributcii,    !«/,    to  the   Bttualiou   of   the   ihlands 
[in    the  midst  of  a  vast  'body  of  water,  the  daily  evaporation  from  which 
f  amounts  to  more  tluui  33  millions  of  tons  of  Avater  for  a  degree  square  ; 
rtd,  to  the  proximity  of  the  diflferent  islands  of  the  archipelago  which  form 
rn  chain  of  200  k'agues,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  right  angle,  the  direction 
Pof  which  is  towards  the  prevailing  winds;  3f/,  u>  tlic  miueralogieal  mass  of 
Fthese  islands,  which  exercises  a  superior  influence  on  the  atmosphere  to 
Imich  insulated  solitary  islands  as  Saint  Helena,  Ascension,  or  the  isle  of 
'Paquas ;  4///,  to  the  conflict  between  opposing  currents  of  wind  during 
the  winter-season  ;  btft,  to  the  elevation  of  the  mountains,  which  rise  300 
or  4>00  toises  into  the  ri^gion  of  the  clouds,  which  hang  during  the  rainy 
season  at  less  tluui  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  beginning  from 
the  14th  parallel ;  and,  6M,  to  the  conic  or  pyramidal  form  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  sensibly  augments  tlieir  action  on  the  electiic  clouds.     The 
north  wind  blows  here  from  November  to  February,  and  sometimes  lowers 
the  mercury  of  the  thermometer  to  16"  of  Reaumur,  or  69°  of  Fahren- 
heit, and  the  needle  of  the  hygrometer  to  between  GO"  or  70".     Its  pre- 
valence is  markctl  by  epidemic  rheumatism  and  catarrhic  ai!eclions.     Tliu 
south  wind  is  warm  and  humid,  it  blows  from  July  to  October,  but  with 
less  force  and  continuity  tliaii  that  of  the  north  and  east.     It  raises  the 
thermometer  to  28"  of  Keauinur  and  95"  of  Fahrenheit.     Us  influence  is 
dangerous  and  malignant ;   to  it  is  attributable   the   exhalation  from  the 
nnirshes  of  Saint  Lucia,   and  the  elevation  of  the  waters  of  the  Oronoco, 
(Orenoque)  which  rise  to  the  height  of  39  or  41  feet,  and  inundate  the 
country  200  leagues  east  to  west.    The  east  wind  prevails  in  March,  April, 
May,  and  June,  resembling  a  good  de-al  the  north,  to  which  quarter   it 
generally  more  or  less  inclines  ;  it  is  not  so  di-y  or  warm,  fur  in  traversing 
the  Atlantic  it  loses  before  reaching  the  Antilles  a  ]>art  of  the  heat  it  ac- 
quired in  passing  over  the  African   deserts.     During  its  continuance  the 
climate  is  liighly  favourable  to  Creoles  and  Europeans.    The  west  wind  is 
the  severest  of  all,  and  inclmes  more  to  the  north  than  south.    The  aeasons, 
however,  alter  with  tlie  winds,  and  are  strictly  confinable  to  two, — Uie  dry 
aeasoni  frtna  November  to  April,  passing  from  south  to  east,— the  wcti  from 
May  to  October,  passing  from  east  to  south. 

Ultima/!*.]  *^'  It  has  been  observed  by  travellers,"  says  Malie  Bruu, 
*'  that  most  of  the  wild  animals  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies  are  of  a 
small  size,  as  the  respertiiio  moiussusy  the  P'iverra  caudivolvuhf  and  the 
Mus  piiorities.  Lizards  an<l  different  sorts  of  serpents  are  not  uncommon  ; 
but  the  greater  number  of  them  are  harmless,  and,  with  llie  exception  of 
Martinique  and  St  Lucia,  no  scorpions  are  to  be  found  in  ttic  Less  Antil- 
les. This  noxious  reptile  is  frequently  observed  in  Porto  Uico,  and  it  ex- 
ists probably  in  all  the  larger  inlands.  The  cayman  haunrjj  the  btagnant 
waters,  and  Negroes  are  sometimes  exposed  to  its  mordtrooa  bite.     The 
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parrot  and  its  various  species  from  the  macaw  to  the  parroqnet  freqnent 
the  forests ;  aquatic  ImiiIh  in  unnumltercd  6orks  enliven  the  ahores.  The 
ciilibrtf  or  humiuiiif^-hinl  is  the  sportive  inbabilanl  of  these  warm  cliraes  ; 
it  Roldom  n'mains  long^  in  the  saiiie  place,  hut  in  B«en  for  a  moment  on  the 
blossoms  of  the  orange  or  lime-tree,  anU  displays  in  its  golden  plumage  the 
brijrhteat  tinia  of  the  emerald  and  tlie  ruby." 

Population. 1     The  foUowine  is  Humboldt's  estimate  of  the  population 
of  the  West  Indian  islands  at  the  end  of  the  year  1823 : 


S'amet  o/t/t*  taUmdi. 

Toial  Populatiom. 

.UOHV. 

1 

.  Britkh  Aktilles       ...... 

77r:,5oo 

IJdU,900 

.InmRirA         ...... 

. 

4O«.00O 

S4S,000 

I{Hrba<)»cs         ..... 

, 

loaofio 

70,000 

St  Chr]itophcr'%  or  St  Kht't 

. 

40,(XH) 

31.000 

, 

«d,090 

lo.aoo 

Noris          ..... 

, 

11.(100 

n.Aoo 

Orennda           ..... 

. 

Sfl.OM 

2.1,000 

8t  Vinccnt't  and  Grenjidine'9i 

^ 

ae.ooo 

24,000 

Dominim           ..... 

. 

2:1,000 

IG.OOO 

1^1  out  Sprrat            ..... 

, 

8,000 

6,A00 

Thfl  Uriiish  Virgin  Inlands,  Ancfuda,  Vlrxin.  G 

orda,  and 

Tortola 

, 

8,AU0 

6,000 

Tob&gn          ...... 

. 

ic.ooo 

14,000 

Ang^iiilla  nnd  Barbuda 

, 

8,600 

1,900 

Trinidad                   ,             •             .             .             , 

, 

41,600 

83,600 

St  Kuritt            ..... 

. 

17,(KtO 

l.S,(K)0 

ilahuma  Jtlnnds      ..... 

la.MK) 

11.000 

B«nnudA  liilani]!i          .... 

. 

U.6tMI 

.^,000 

It. 

Haiti,  FurNrn  and  SrAKiSR  > 

. 

saisooo 

in. 

SrANitH  Antilles        .... 

, 

*H3,000 

881,400 

lubft 

700,000 

A'jO.OOO 

Torto  Rlfo       ...... 

. 

^iftAMiO 

86,000 

Marifiirita                  ..... 

IH.OOO 

400 

IV 

French  Antilles    >  . 

(>ujiaiUoii[i«  and  its  dependencies,  Marie  Galantc, 

DeMad'a, 

219,000 

178,000 

and  part  of  Mt  Martin     .... 

. 

i  80.000 

100,000 

Martinjque        ...... 

UuTTii,  Dakiih,  and  Sirsniia  AlfTiLLn 

, 

99,000 

78,000 

V. 

, 

at.600 

01,300 

St  Kuatatia  and  Saba              .... 

, 

1S.0(» 

18.000 

St  Martin's             ..... 

6,0t>() 

4s000 

C-Turania              ...... 

, 

11,000 

6.500 

St  Croix       ...... 

, 

32,000 

27,000 

St  ilioniai         ...... 

, 

.7,000 

6,500 

St  John 

_ 

«,500 

2,300 

^^ 

St  Barthtiuaww          ... 

■ 

8,000 

4^0)0 

1 

w 

1  Now  iDdcpmidrBt 

1 

CHAP.  I.— BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

A  VALUABLE  little  work  cont&intng  a  great  variety  of  statistical  details, 
pnbUshed  by  Mr  Marshall  of  London,  and  entitled,  *  Statistical  Illustrations 
of  the  British  Empire,'  gives  the  following  account  of  the  territorial  extent, 
imports  into  England,  and  slave  population  of  the  British  colonial  pomtes- 
uons  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  in  1823  : — 
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COLOKTES. 

Tfiritorlal 
Extent  iu 

Productions  lmpurtP'( 
Omkat  BatrAiH,  i 
CjvU  of 
Siiffttr.     1    'Coffte. 

1  froin  Into 

Komberoraiarai. 

Stat.  Aeru 

of  num. 

Matt. 

Femalt. 

Totml 

~iim>,m\ 

1,417.758  169,734 

2401,110 

170,466 

171,916 

312.388 

t  Uvmcrar*,  S,  Am. 

U»»).01H) 

(i07,S70 

54,U7 

U4IJH4 

4'i.:r^ 

34.IVJ 

77.370 

3  BwbiidoeH    .     . 

as!»,noo 

3I*,6;J0 

83fi 

3.11 

:iii,T.ss 

41.612 

73.»i6 

4  Grennda    -     .     . 

m,(m 

«47.3(ffl 

SW 

S0l,S66 

I23a5 

i:i,2:n 

25,586 

6  St  Vlneenta      . 

279,000 

2a^77 

&3 

a».439 

I:;,0tl7 

12,2  k5 

24,252 

6  Trinidad  .     .     . 

S,880,a»0 

ia6.M9l 

£.053 

8.586 

13,155 

10,382 

23,537 

7  AnttguA        .     . 
B  Toluwo      .      .     . 

SA5.000 

is&.4^m 

none 

£8,241 

14,464 

16,531 

30,985 

804,000 

ii:i,c>i5 

Dii. 

S09J$29 

6,958 

7.363 

14.314 

9  St  Ki»«       .     . 

»t.4O0 

70,181 

Bo. 

42.944 

9,5(15 

10.S12 

19.817 

10  St  Luda   .     .     . 

803,000 

OS.  148 

8,352 

4.B07 

B,«OT 

7.«*7 

I3,7M 

U  BerbiM,  a  Aroer. 

l^MW.OOO 

66.000 

18,537 

74.K1 

13,007 

IO.*l« 

23456 

IS  Ntjris       .     .     . 

300,000 

4^sS83 

nono 

l«,aS4 

4,583 

4.678 

9,861 

IH  Dominica      .     . 

830,000 

39,013 

17,136 

Iks  10 

7,919 

8.6.% 

16..'>54 

14  Moawmt   .     . 

ii,(yK> 

2t,4*ia 

iM»no 

42.^13 

3,o:t2 

3,473 

6.505 

15  TonoU     .     .     . 

HO,0(M> 

2i,aes 

Do. 

16,168 

2,97:1 

3,485 

6.4fi0 

16  Bermadu    .    . 

SO.OlW 

3,115 

769 

£18 

2,btV} 

2,671 

5,176 

17  Bfthiunu  .     .     . 
Tot.  Britidh  Co1nni«* 

600,000 

9^6 

120 

none 

b,5^      5,279 

10,808 

11,067,400 

3.583,650 

S67,4<i4 

363,701  3G3,8(»!'7S8,S09 

l-'rom  Do.  iiidlriK't. 

15,29b" 

4.628 

30,937 

I 

-J  3t  ThomM  .     . 

«o,ooo 

7,2J0 

%fSt  UoiniiiKu   . 

l&,000,000 

'U,422 

1  Thepnweruf  pruductimi  Iii  ihrwe 

'      It'rritoriea  in  niitiiuitcd  ;  ton- 

fliii«rat)li<i]uautilieigod]ir(4rtto 

"3  J.  Cuba       .     .     . 

a9,oc»o,ooo 

128,170 

24,or>7 

o  \  (lolumbia    .     > 

vut  faul 
imdefined 

3,604 

•^  3  Brsiil      .    .   J. 

71,438 

12,-«i7, 

Kurop«  oiiBritiftb,aa  well  as  on 

Bkitish  IWDl*.  ■      J 

« 19.580 

stJ.rji 

gvnerul  account.   From  the  17 
BriU  Colonii-i.  iib-.ut  1 5,OnO,000 

Ib.of  Cotton  \W.l.:»,*)(Ki,non  lb. 

Tout  Import  of  Sufrai 

and  Coffee 

into  Great  Briulu 

4,018,1U 

40Q,6£a 

of  Pimento,  and  vurious  other 

do.  in  addition  do.  do. 

nto  Ireland 

11)0,809 

17,833 

articlen  an?  aino  imported. 

1.  Jamaica.]  Jamaica  lies  about  100  miles  to  the  S.  of  Cuba,  and  is  the 
third  in  size,  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  being  inferior  only  to  Cuba  and 
St  Dotningo.  Its  extreme  len^h  seems  to  be  about  160  miles,  and  its 
breadth  60;  bat  acc^irding  lu  »orao  accoants,  its  length  is  ouly  120  milee, 
and  it»  breadth  42, — while  others  state  its  diraensionii  higlier, — and  Mr 
Edwards  makefi  ita  len^h  150,  and  breadili  40  miles.  The  latitude  of 
Kingston,  the  principal  town,  in  18^  N. ;  that  of  Morant  Point  Elast,  is  17* 
36',  and  its  long.  76'  5'  W. ;  the  latitude  of  South  Nigril  Point  is  18* 
16',  and  its  long.  78°  32'.  Jamaica  has  on  the  K.  the  island  of  St  Do- 
mingo, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  channel  called  by  British  seamen 
the  Windward  Pa&sage ;  Cuba  on  the  N. ;  the  bay  of  Honduras  on  the 
W. ;  and  Carthageua  on  the  S. 

Phtfsical  Aspect.']  TraverRed  by  mountalna  in  different  directions,  but 
particularly  from  E.  to  W, — plentifully  watered  by  an  immensity  of  small 
rivers  and  streams  issuing  from  the  high  lands — l>eautifully  adorned  with 
many  speciea  of  trees — and  enjoying  a  climate  more  temperate  and  agree- 
ftble  thin  its  geographical  position  would  indicate — this  island  undoubtedly 
meriUi  distinction  as  one  of  the  finest  West  Indian  coanlries.  Its  geueral 
■ppMrance  ditfers  from  most  part8  of  Europe;  and  the  nortli  and  soutli 
sides  of  the  iitland  differ  also  sb  widely  from  each  other.  On  the  north 
shore,  the  country  rises  into  hills  more  remarkable  for  beanty  than  for 
boldness,  Iiaving  a  gentle  acclivity,  and  being  interspersed  with  vales  and 
romantic  scenery,  but  rarely  broken  abruptly  or  disfigured  with  craggy 
projections ;  their  tops  are  nicely  rounded,  and  covered  with  groves  of 
pimento,  whose  fine  deep  tints  are  charmingly  enlivened  by  the  verdure  of 
the  turf,  seen  in  a  thousand  openings  beneath  ;  and  the  effect  is  still  far- 
ther heightened  by  the  profusion  of  streams  which  pour  from  every  valley* 
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aiid  wKii'h  frequpntly  project  themselves  from  the  overcharging  rocks  into 
the  o<'ean.  At  a  ^eater  distance  inland,  and  overstepping  these  picturt'sque 
appt'anncefi,  the  loiid  rises  towards  the  centre  of  the  island,  displaying  a 
Btill  greater  profusion  of  wood,  tilt  the  hills  at  the  extremity  of  the  scene, 
becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  lose  themeelvea  in  the  clouds.  The  character 
of  the  southern  side,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  of  grandeur  and  sublimity. 
"  When  1  finil  approached  this  side  of  the  island  by  sea,"  says  Mr  Ed- 
war<ls,  in  his  poetic  lan^^age,  "  and  beheld  from  afar  sach  of  the  atnpen- 
dnus  and  soaring  ridges  of  the  Hlue  Mountains  as  the  clouds  here  and 
titers  diaclosed,  the  imI^;inatio^  (forniint^  an  indistinct  but  uwful  idea  of 
what  was  concealed,  by  what  was  thus  partially  displayed),  was  filled  with 
admiration  and  wonder.  Yet  the  sensation  I  felt  was  allied  rather  to  ter- 
ror liiau  delight.  Though  the  pruspect  belure  me  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree magnificent,  it  seemed  a  scene  of  magnificent  desolation.  The  abrupt 
precipii't;  and  inacces.<«ible  clilT  had  more  the  a^tpect  of  a  chaos  than  a  crea- 
tiuii,  or  rather  seemed  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  some  dreadful  convultiion, 
which  had  laid  nature  in  ruins.  Appearances,  however,  improred  as  we 
approached  ;  for  amidst  ten  thousand  bold  features,  too  hard  to  be  softened 
by  culture,  many  a  spot  was  soon  discovered,  where  the  hand  of  industry 
hail  awakened  life  and  fertility.  With  these  pleasing  intermixtures,  the 
flowing  line  of  the  lower  range  of  mountains,  which  had  now  begun  to  be 
risible,  crowned  with  woods  of  majestic  growth,  combined  to  soften  and 
rvtieve  the  rude  Mulemnity  of  the  loftier  eminences ;  until  at  length  the 
aavamialis  at  the  buttom  met  tlie  sight.  These  are  vast  plains,  clothed 
cbiidy  with  extensive  cane  fields,  displaying,  in  all  the  pride  of  cultivation, 
ttie  verdure  of  Hpring  blended  with  the  exuberance  of  autumn  :  and  they 
are  hounded  only  by  the  ocean,  in  whose  bosom  a  new  and  ever  moving 
picture  strikes  the  eye ;  for  innumemble  vesselH  are  discovered  in  various 
du'ectiona — siome  crowding  into,  and  others  bearing  away  from  the  bays 
and  tiarbours^  with  which  the  coast  is  every  where  indented."  We  should 
err,  however,  if,  from  such  descriptions^  or  any  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
pusitiun  of  this  island,  we  conceived  it  to  be  peculiarly  delightful  as  a  place 
of  residence.  The  violent  torrents  of  nun  at  certain  seasons ;  the  frequency 
of  storms,  tempests,  and  hurricanes,  and  the  prevalence  of  thunder  and 
hghtning  for  half  the  year,  greatly  diminish  the  comfort  and  security  of 
the  inhabitants. 

CUmate.^  The  climate  of  Jamaica,  even  on  the  coast,  is  temperate; 
the  medium  heat  at  Kingslon,  throughout  the  year,  being  80%  and  the 
least  70".  In  ascending  towards  the  mountains,  the  temperature  quickly 
alters  with  the  elevation  :  H  miles  from  Kingston,  the  maximum  is  only 
70°.  At  the  distance  of  14-  miles  from  that  town,  where  the  elevation  is 
4,200  feet,  the  average  range  of  the  thennometer  is  from  55"  to  65";  and 
the  minimum,  iu  winter,  41".  On  the  summit  of  Blue  Mountain  Peak, 
7,431  feet  above  the  sea,  the  range  in  the  summer  is  from  47"  at  sunrise, 
to  58'  at  noon  ;  and  the  minimum  in  winter  is  42*.  The  year  may  be 
divided  into  four  seasons ;  the  first  commencing  with  the  venial  or  mode- 
rate rams,  iu  April  or  May,  which  usually  last  six  weeks  ;  the  second  sca- 
floo  includes  June,  July,  and  August,  and  is  hot  and  dry  ;  tht;  tliird  in- 
cludes September,  October,  and  November,  or  the  hurricane  and  rainy 
months  ;  and  llie  fuurili,  December,  January,  February,  and  March,  which 
are  the  most  serene  and  coolest  months. 

Soily  ^c'^  The  soil  of  Jamaica  is  in  many  places  deep  and  fertile.  On 
the  north  side,  chieHv  iu  the  parish  of  Treiuwney,  there  is  a  pardcolftr 
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kind  of  sol!  of  a  re<l  colour,  tfie  shades  of  it  varying  from  a  deep  chopo- 
lato  to  a  rich  scarlet.  Iti  aomc  placf«.  it  approaches  a  bright  yellow  ;  hut 
it  is  everywhere  remarkable,  when  first  turned  up,  for  a  glossy  flhinin^ 
surface,  and  for  staiiiin;^  the  finger  like  paint  when  it  is  wetted.  It  nemut 
to  be  a  chalky  marl,  evidently  containing  a  large  portion  of  calcareoas 
matter,  from  tho  circuiiislanco  of  itu  retainirii^  water  when  formed  into 
ponds,  like  the  stifTest  clay.  What  h  called  the  hrick  vtmthl  in  Jumaica^ 
is  a  deep,  warm,  mellow  hazel  mould,  with  an  under  Ktratxiin,  so  retentive, 
as  to  relaia  a  considerable  de^ee  of  moisture  even  xu  the  driest  season* 
Thi*,  next  to  the  asliy  loam  of  St.  Chi-iitophor's,  ia  thh  best  soil  in  the  West 
India  talandM  for  sui^ar-canea,  and  is  followed  by  the  deep  black  mould  of 
Barbadoes.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  cultivated  soil  of  Jninaica  is  not 
remarkably  fertile.  This  island  Ims  upwards  of  100  rivei"s,  ri!*lni;  in  the 
mountains,  am]  running  with  great  rapidity  to  the  sea  ou  both  sides.  Their 
rapidity,  a**  well  as  tho  ubstnution  from  rocl<a,  renders  rhem  unnavigable 
by  canoes.  The  deepest  \%  the  Ulack  river,  on  the  south  coast,  widch  flows 
genlly  through  n  conaiderahlo  tmct  of  level  country,  and  is  navigable  by 
flat  boats  for  30  miles.  There  are  some  tnedlcinal  springs,  warni^  sulphu- 
reousj  and  chalybeate.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  in  the  eastern 
paristi  of  St  Tliotna'*^  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  which  a  villa^,  called 
Baih,  luit  been  budt.  The  heat  of  this  spring  raises  the  thermometer  to 
12.3".  It  is  said  that  the  Spanish  settlers  once  wrought  mines  both  of  cop- 
per and  silver  here  ;  and  one  of  lead  was  opened  in  the  parish  of  St  An- 
drews, but  it  was  soon  n1)andoncd. 

Productions^'^  Besides  the  staple  exports  of  Jamaica,  con**i8ting  of 
■ugar,  indigo,  cofTee,  ant)  cotton,  the  cultivated  vegetaliles  are  maize,  Gui- 
nea corn,  calnvances — a  species  of  pea  used  for  the  food  of  the  Ne- 
groes— and  almost  all  the  kitchen-vegetables  of  Curope,  besides  many  iu 
digenuus  ones,  as  the  sweet  poiatoe,  yam,  arrow-root,  callalvo^  a  Irind  of 
spinach,  caxsern,  o^nsy,  &c.  Few  of  the  northern  European  fruits  thrive, 
but  the  indigenous  one-]  are  numerous  and  delicious;  the  principal  arc,  the 
plantain,  cocoa-nut,  guavn,  sour-*«op,  sweet-sop,  papan,  cu^tard-apple,  ca* 
sheiv-apple,  grandella,  prickly  pear,  pine-apple,  &c»  Tho  orauge,  lime, 
lemon,  mango,  and  grape,  have  been  naturalized,  as  wtdl  as  the  cinnamon- 
tree,  o(  which  there  are  now  contiderable  plantations.  Tho  brea<l-fruit 
tree,  with  other  useful  plants,  has  been  introduced  by  tho  exertions  of  Sir 
.Joseph  Bankes.  This  island  abounds  in  various  grasses  of  an  excellent 
quality.  The  principal  forest-trees  are,  mahogany,  lignum-vita:,  iron-woo<l, 
logwood,  brazileiio,  &C.  Many  of  them  rise  to  a  prodigious  Iieight,  as 
the  papaw  and  the  palmetto-royal,  tlie  latter  of  wliich  is  frequently  found 
110  feet  high:  the  trunks  of  the  c:ci6rr,  or  wild  cotton-tree,  and  the  tig- 
tree,  also  often  measure  90  feet  from  the  base  to  the  limbs  ;  tlie  former, 
when  hollowed  out,  has  been  known  to  form  a  boat  capable  nf  haldiiii; 
100  persons.  Of  softer  kinds  of  wood,  for  boards  and  shingle*,  there  is 
a  groat  variety  of  species  ;  and  there  aie  many  well-adapted  for  cabinet- 
work, such  as  the  breail-fruit,  wild  lemon,  &c.  In  mentioning  the  vegeta- 
ble productions  of  this  island,  the  wild  pine  ought  not  to  bo  omitted  ;  it  '\a 
a  plant  that  commonly  takes  root  in  the  great  forks  of  the  branches  of  the 
wdd  cotton-tree ;  and  by  the  conformation  of  its  leaves,  it  catches  and 
retains  the  rain-water,  eat^h  leaf  resembling  a  spoat,  and  forming  at  ita 
boitu  a  natural  reservoir  which  will  huld  about  a  quart  of  water.  When 
Jamaica  was  first  discovered,  it  contuinod  eight  species  of  quadrupeds,  thu 
agouti,  ilie  pccari,  the  armadillo,  tbo  oppossum^  the  racoon,  tho  musk-rati 
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the  alcn,  and  the  monkey.  Of  theMe,  only  tlii.'  agouti  and  the  moukey 
remain.  Tliere  are  many  varieties  of  lIih  li/ard,  nonie  of  th«m  very  beau- 
tifiiL  The  m(Mt  delicious  of  tlie  wild  fowl  aru  the  rintf-doro  and  tlm  rice- 
hird  of  South  Carolina;  the  latter,  after  fattening  upon  die  rice-planlatioufl 
of  that  dislnctf  vi«tit  Jamaica  in  prodigious  numbers  in  October,  to  feed  on 
the  seede  of  tlie  Guinea  graitH.  Parrots  are  ittill  found  in  the  groves,  but 
the  flamingo  is  no  longer  to  be  necn.  Few  cattle  are  bred  in  this  island^ 
the  asMeM  and  mules  being  imported  from  thu  Spanish  Main,  and  the  liorses 
from  Britiiin  and  America.  The  black  cattle  are  of  a  large  aize.  Tliero 
are  also  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs,  in  great  plenty.  The  mutton  is  well  last- 
ed, but  the  wool  is  hairy  and  coarse.  Near  the  coast  there  are  salt-ponds, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  formerly  supplied  their  own  consumption. 

Cultivation  o/'  Stigar.'\  In  the  year  1G73,  the  chief  protJuctions  of 
Jamaica  were  cocoa,  indigo,  and  hide^^.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  liad  just 
cumn)ence<t ;  and  it  appears  that  the  incrpn«e  in  the  growth  of  this  staple 
article  of  tlie  inland  has  been  very  gradual.  A  new  specins  of  sugar-cane, 
far  more  valuable  thui  that  formerly  in  uhc,  has  been  introduced  into  Ja- 
maica. It  was  Brut  imported  intu  the  French  ialand^^  of  Guudaloupe  and 
Martinique,  from  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  Muuriiiua,  and  is  culled  the 
Bourbon,  nr  Otaheite  cane.  It  is  much  higher^  and  four  timea  a.s  large  aa 
the  cano  formerly  grown  exclusively.  It  will  grow  in  boggy  land,  and 
yields  one-ihird  more  sugar  than  the  old  cant* ;  but  the  sugar  is  not  of  such 
a  compact  grain.  The  average  expense  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  20f. 
10^.  per  cwt.  independent  of  the  interest  of  capital.  The  works  neces- 
ftftry  for  making  200  hogsheads  of  sugar  annually,  cost  £10,000  Jamaica 
currency ;  and  an  estate  producing  such  a  quantity  requires  X4O,O00  to 
establUh  it,  viz.  250  negroes  at  £70  sterling  each,  amounting  to  £17,500  ; 
ItiO  cattle  and  mules,  at  £30  each,  amounlini;  to  -i'j,iO0  ;  buildings  for 
tlie  luauufacture,  and  houses  of  negroes  and  owners,  i)7,000  ;  and  land, 
£10,000.  The  value  of  the  buildings  and  machinery  on  the  sugar  plan- 
tations varies  from  ^4,000  to  £25,000  sterling.  The  greatest  crop  of 
sugar,  on  an  estate  with  one  set  of  works,  makoa  from  100  to  300  hogs- 
heads. Estates  containing  1,300  negroes,  antl  a  due  proportion  of  whites, 
require  about  £10,000  sterling  of  snpplit^  annwdly  of  British  manufac- 
tures and  provisions.  One  hundred  barrels  of  herrings  are  required  for 
250  negroes  in  the  coarse  of  the  year.  Formerly  it  was  calculated  that 
ivhere  two  hogsheads  of  sugar  were  made,  there  \va^  at  least  one  puncheon 
of  rum  ;  but  latterly  the  proportion  has  been  greater,  the  average  annual 
quantity  of  rum  being  nearly  54,000  puncheoiL*  Id  100,000  hogsheads  of 
sugar. 

i|  Coffee  PlantaiionsS^     Coffee  was  little  cultivated  in  Jamaica  till  the 

year  ITb^.     The  coffee  plantations  are  generally  situated  ui  the  hilly  re- 
gions— which  compose   nearly  two-thirds  of  the   island — and   which  are, 
I  from   their  soU,   climate,   and   situation,  untit   for  sugar   plantations.     In 

I  Jamait^a,  indeed^  since  the  revolution  in  8t  Domingo,  the  coffee-planta- 

I  tions  have  been  carried  on  tu  a  great  extent,  so  as  to  produce  more  than 

^—^  29,000,000  of  lbs.,  (worth  £1,500,000  steriing,)  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
^^1  Previous  to  the  year  1808,  it  had  not  been  th»)  policy  of  this  country  to 
^^*  consider  coffee  as  an  article  cattivated  in  the  British  islands  ;  and,  there- 
I  fore,  a  duly  tva.4  imposed,  amounting  to  about  250  per  cent,  on  the  import 

I  price  of  the  article  ;  and  the  excise  restrictions  were  so  severe  as  to  dis- 

1  couraf:e  the  consumption  in  every  pos^ilble  way.     In  1809,  iho  diatreasea 

I  of  the  colTee-uliuiteni  betug  brou:{bt  uudcr  the  review  of  the  then  minister 
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of  finanre,  under  circumstancus  wliich  ilisclosed  the  vast  and  rapid  increaae 
of  tlie  g^-owth  of  coffee  in  the  British  islands,  but  more  pftrlicularly  in 
Jamaica,  he  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  legislatare  to  an  aIleratiori»  which 
removed  tiie  restnctions  and  prohibitions  aa  to  roasting  and  grindinj^  coffee 
in  private  houtes,  and  to  a  redaction  of  tlio  duty  to  Id.  a  pound  of  cus- 
toms and  I'xcisf!.  The  rcftalt  waa,  that  the  rwenue  increased  226  per 
cent,  on  an  ^gregat«  of  5  years;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  tliis  great 
sagroentation  of  revenaoi  and  increased  consamption^  the  revenue  on  tea 
«raa  not  in  any  respect  diminished. 

CuUivat'um  of  Cotton^  «5'C.]  Cotton  is  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent 
in  Jamaica;  it  was  attempted  to  cultivate  it  on  ground  worn  out  by  suijar, 
bat  it  was  found  that  such  soil  would  not  grow  either  cotton  or  coffeet 
and  would  produce  tmly  a  very  inferior  grass.  Indi^  is  now  very  little 
cultivalett,  and  iii  all  probability  will  never  a^uin  becomp  n  staple  commo- 
dity. Blome,  who  published  a  sliort  aixount  of  Jamaim,  in  the  year 
1672,  mentions  tliat  there  exwted  at  tliat  lime  aliont  60  cocoa-walks :  at 
present  tliere  w  scarcely  a  single  plantation  in  lli+*  whoU  island.  Ginger 
is  little  cultivated.  All  the  produce  of  the  anialtn-(>1ant  which  is  at  pre- 
sent exported  from  Jamaica  is  (^thpre<l  from  the  trei's  that  jm>w  sponta- 
neously. The  pimento-trees  also  gi'ow  spontaneously^  and  in  great  abund- 
ance, especially  in  Uiu  hilly  regions  of  the  north.  Hie  returns  from  a 
pimento-walk,  in  a  favourable  season,  are  very  great :  a  single  tree  hiis 
been  known  to  yield  1;J0  lbs.  of  raw  fruit,  or  100  lbs,  of  the  driwl  spice, 

Exportx  and  Iinporls.}  Tlie  followimj  statement  of  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  productions  of  this  inland,  the  imports,  exports,  8&c.  is  taken 
from  documents  oniered  by  ihw  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  in  1816 ; 
HofifsheadH  of  sugar,  135,592  ;  puncheons  of  mm,  73,263  ;  casks  of  mo- 
lasses, 518;  pounds  of  coffee,  29,32ti,276  ;  pounds  of  cotton,  50,000; 
pounds  of  pimento,  2,600,604.  Estimated  value  of  tlie  preceding  articles 
at  the  following  rates :  rum,  2*.  6cl.  per  gallon  ;  sugar,  34jf.  per  cwt;  cof- 
fi'e,  7d,  per  lb.;  molaiisses,  20j.  per  c^vt. ;  cotton,  9rf.  per  lb. ;  pimento,  6d. 
per  lb. ;  £5,170,803.  Estimated  value  of  miscellaneous  eitides,  including 
rattle,  eflcalents,  fruiu,  &c.  £5,998,858,  making  a  total  of  £11,169,661. 
Estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  .€6,885,539 ;  to  all 
other  parts,  £384,322,  exclusive  of  a  valuable  trade  of  which  no  estimate 
can  be  fonncd,  which  is  carried  on  between  Jamaica  and  several  of  the 
Spanish  West  India  colonies.  Estimated  value  of  the  imports  from  the 
United  Kmgdom,  £3,683,726 ;  from  aJl  oilier  parts,  £892,207.  Aggrp- 
gate  value  of  the  colony,  £58,125,298.  In  1823  there  was  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  from  Jamaica,  1,417,758  cwts.  of  sugar,  169,734  of 
coffee,  aiid  2,951,110  gallons  of  rum. 

Revcuue  and  Espenditure.'\  The  revenues  of  the  island  are  perpetual 
and  annaaL  The  former  were  imposed  by  the  revenue  law  of  1782,  and 
amount  to  abont  £12,000  per  annum  ;  the  latter  are  occasional  gi-ants  of 
the  legislature.  The  principal  taxes  cuiisitji  of  an  excise  on  rum,  a  poll- 
tax  on  slaves  and  stock,  and  a  rate  on  rent  and  wlieel-cjtrriages.  The  re- 
venue generally  amounts  to  ^>out  £300,000  Jamaica  currency  ;*  bat  the 


*  The  ^n«a  piwsra  for  30  ahtlllngi  Jamdca  curreac]r. 
Tbi^  crown,  for  7  iibill)D|r!4  ditto. 
The  Spuiiish  nifltit))*,  tor  ^4  shilllopi  ditto. 
Tbe  hard  iloUor,  for  0  »hi))lii)(<i  and  Ad.  ditto. 
The  bit,  or  Spjininh  real,  for  7M.  ditto. 


Thfl  value  is,  how-fTcr,  subject  to  ultcrntlon,  sccording  U>  rjrcumitnaces.     Acooanis 
an  kept  bcro,  and  in  sU  tu  Brltiih  West  India  iaUodi^  in  p4iandB  cai 
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mere  military  expeiueB  of  this  island  coHta  tiie  treasury  of  Great  Britain 
;£  1 20,000,  exclusive  of  its  revenue. 

GmfernntrHi.']  The  poveraor  of  Jamaica  ia  appointed  by  the  kin^t,  and 
can  be  recalled  at  pleasure;  there  nro,  hesidcSf  u  council,  and  n  houue  of 
assembly.  The  former  is  f^enerally  chosen  by  tlie  Crown  from  amongst 
the  moat  respectable  inhahitanlfl  ;  the  member}  are  1:2 ;  they  are,  ex  officio^ 
jutftices  of  the  peace,  and  form  a  privy  council  to  llie  governor.  The 
houAe  oi  assembly  consiata  of  43  members,  who  are  chosen  by  the  free- 
holders ;  every  |Mrish  sends  2  membeni,  except  Spanish  Town,  Kingston^ 
and  Port  Royal,  which  spnd  3  each.  The  electors  mnst  be  whites,  of  age, 
and  pofutess  a  freehold  of  i*lO  per  annum  in  the  parish.  The  reprefleuta- 
tiven  must  possess  a  freehold  of  j€300  per  annum  in  any  part  of  the  is- 
hmd.  or  a  personal  estate  of  i(L3,000.  The  supreme  c^mrt  of  judicature, 
called  the  ^aand  court,  and  combining  the  juri«(licaon  of  the  courts  of 
itiiU^'B  bench,  common  pleas  and  exchequer  in  Englanil.  i»  held  in  Spanish 
Town  thnce  a  yrar.  All  white  inale^,  from  the  age  of  15  to  60,  are  obliged 
hy  luw  to  provide  themaelvps  witli  their  uwu  accoutrements,  and  to  enlist 
vitlier  in  the  cavalry  or  infantry  of  the  militia. 

mall' of  liciigiou,^  BeHide:*  a  bitihop,  there  are  19  beneficed  cler^;y- 
men  in  Jamaica,  all  of  wlium  receive  an  annual  stipend  frum  ilu-  inland  of 
X420  per  annum,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  which  i.s  applied 
towards  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  widows  and  children  of  clcc^ymen 
dying  on  the  island.  1*he  value  of  tlie  livings  varies  according  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants ;  and  in  some  parishes  tlie  surplice-fees  are  consi- 
derable, particularly  in  Kingston,  Spanish  Town,  and  St  Andrews.  There 
are  several  Moravian,  Methodint,  I'resbyterian,  and  Baptist  misHJonanea 
on  the  island,  who'se  labours  are  invaluable. 

Popuiatiou,~\  Humboldt  has  estimated  the  population  of  Jamaica  at 
402,000  HOuU,  of  whom  342,388  were  slavea.  The  retum^t  in  1826, 
however,  only  gave  3Jl,tl9  as  the  amount  of  the  sluve-pupulation  of  this 
island.  The  number  of  whites  probably  amomita  to  32,000;  and  of  free 
people  of  colour  to  17,000. 

Decrease  of  the  Slave  }*opulu/iim.2  **  It  appeara,"  says  an  able  jour- 
naliAt,  *'  from  an  examination  of  doi-umoTiits  printed  by  order  of  the  House 
ol'  Commons  during  the  last  6ve  ses»ionsof  Pailiament,  and  from  absti-ncta 
uhtained  from  the  Colonial  Registry  office,  that  the  slave-population  of  our 
W'eiit  India  colonies  is  undergoing  a  constant  and  rapid  decreane.  The 
Slave  regiiitry  shows  that  in  1818  the  population  amounted  to  Tttfjti^l. 
lu  1824  it  had  fallen  to  713,317.  After  deducting  the  number  maim- 
witu»d  beiweun  these  two  periods,  the  real  decrease  in  6  years  upon  the 
sluve-populalion  of  these  colonies  collectively,  amounts  to  not  le&a  than 
28,000.  In  Jamaica  and  Demerara  alone  the  decrease  during  that  period 
was  16,592.  It  is  clear,  thercfure,  that  the  actual  decrease  of  the  slave 
popolatiuu  in  our  We«t  India  colonies  [a  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  33J 
per  cent.,  or  |  per  cent,  per  aiiuum.  When  we  compare  this  with  the 
growth  of  the  nUvc  population  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where 
the  increase  proceeds  at  the  rate  of  nearly  2^  per  cent  per  annum,  it  in- 
yolrea  a  destruction  of  life  equal  to  S  per  ceuU  per  annum.     At  the  Ame* 

eonabtius  of  80  slulllng*;  and  »cb  KhUHnic  of  18  peoce  currency,  Ona  buDdrifd 
pound*  st4*rlin(;  is  eqiud  to  1..1-10  curreiiry.  Whili?  we  arc  «u  this  aubject,  we  majr 
<Ute  thiti  t*ii!  Hbnve  Mcoimt  of  moniM  will  Kenpndly  apply  to  all  the  Ulindx,  with  th4 
Yxr^ptinn  nf  thn  LMward  islands,  where  ihu  currency  U  L.iOO  for  L.100  aUirlio^,  and 
4he  doUar  i*  9  shtlUogn- 
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[  rican  rate  of  incn^iwe  the  slave -population  of  the  British  We«t  Intties, 
^  which  in  1818  was  746,651,  oai^rht  in  1824.  to  hav«  heen  838,648.  Its 
actual  amount  in  that  year  was  only  713,317,  leaving:  n  deficit  of  14o,33l, 
as  compared  with  that  rate  of  increase,  which,  with  all  the  common  disad- 
vantages of  a  state  uf  bondas^e,  marks  the  nuperioricy  of  the  United  States 
in  the  physical  treatment  of  their  slaves,  and  especially  in  resjiect  to  the 
larger  quantity  of  their  food,  and  the  smaller  portion  of  labour  exacted 
from  them  ;  for  on  these  must  the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  mainly 
depend.  Now  there  must  be  something  pecaliarly  deleterious  in  the  Bri- 
tish colonial  system  which  can  produce  such  fearful  results — results  which 
form  of  themselves  a  complete  answer  to  every  attempt^  however  con6- 
denlly  made,  and  fiy  whatever  show  of  evidence  supported,  which  goes  to 
exculpate  that  syMti^m  from  the  charge  of  ci"ueity,  or  to  represent  its  ad- 
roinlHtratton  as  humane  and  lenient.  Even  the  po]mlation  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  whom  the  West  Indians  represent  as  stan'iu^,  increase, 
— wliile  the  peasantry  of  the  West  Indiea,  whom  they  describe  as  well- 
fed,  and  slightly  worked,  as  living  happily,  and  even  luxuriously,  are  de- 
creasing. These  too  decrp-ase,  wliile  the  free  Marouns  on  the  mountains 
of  Jamaica,  though  unhappily  Ntrangers  to  the  vaunted  blessinti;^  enjoyed 
by  the  slaves  around  them,  increase  ;  nay,  they  have  continued  to  decrease, 
while  the  *  wretched'  niul  *  oppressed'  inhabitants  of  Hayti  have  been  more 
than  doubling  their  numbers  ;  and  while  among  the  slaves  of  the  United 
Statcfi^  the  increase  has  been  rapidly  progressive.  The  climate  of  Jamaica 
and  that  of  Hayti  are  the  same.  In  Jamaica,  the  Ne^^o  population  has 
been  diminishing  from  year  to  year ;  in  Hayti  tlie  Negro  population  has 
doubled  its  numbers  in  about  20  years,  (from  1805  to  1825,)  its  amount 
being  now  about  1,000,000.  That  of  Jamiuca,  which  in  the  same  period 
of  time,  and  at  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  ought  to  have  risen  to  upwards 
of  700,000,  does  not  exceed  335,000.  There  is,  therefore,  a  positive 
L waste  of  life  occasioned  by  the  Jamaica  system,  as  compared  with  that  of 
^Hayti,  even  on  its  limited  scale  of  population,  of  365,000  human  beings 
I  in  20  years. 

L  *'  It  is  evident  that,  independently  of  the  other  eviU  of  slavery,  suifar- 
Iplanting  generally^  lut  it  is  conducted  in  the  British  West  Indies,  is  deoid- 
[  edly  unfriendly  to  human  life.  This  arises,  in  part,  from  the  oppressive 
^labour  which  attends  the  digging  of  the  trenches  for  receiving  the  cane, 
[  Bnd  which  is  executed,  not  by  ploughs  and  cattle,  but  hymen  and  women; 
^And,  in  part,  from  the  privation  of  their  natural  rest,  to  which  the  slaves 
I  are  sut>jected  in  crop-time,  extending  to  a  period  of  4>  or  5  months  of  the 
^year,  during  which  they  are  obliged  to  labour  for  half  the  night  as  well  as 
Ifor  the  whole  of  the  day.  On  comparing  the  quantity  of  sugar  annually 
[imported  from  our  several  West  India  colonies,  with  the  decrea-se  of  the 
k^ave  population,  it  cvill  be  found  that  the  mortality  in  each  colony  bears  a 
[very  remarkabiti  correspondence  with  the  extent  of  its  sugar-cultivation, 
and  with  the  comparative  fertility  of  its  soil.  This  very  fertility,  instead 
of  mitigating  ttie  toil  of  the  slave,  forms  a  strong  tttmptation  to  an  increas- 
ed exaction  of  his  labour.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  where  the  lanck  are 
Finost  productive,  yielding  the  largest  return  for  the  labour  of  each  slave, 
P»nd  a  pro  port  ionably  larger  share  of  whatever  gain  arises  from  protection 
L«nd  bounty,  the  ratio  of  mortality  is  the  highest.  Thus,  while  in  the  Bar- 
Ihauius,  which  produce  no  sugar, and  Barbadoes  and  Dominica,  which  raise 
Lconiparaiively  little,  the  slave  population  supports  itself,  and  even  exhtbita 
ftuuie  («adeaey  W  UHreaae,  it  is  impossible  not  to  bo  struck  with  die  fright- 
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ful  mortality  wluch  prpvalls  in  Dpoiaram,  Grpna<Ia,  St  Vinront",  Tobago, 
aiul  Trinidad^  the  very  rolonips  which  producp  by  far  the  largest  quanti- 
ties of  au^r,  in  proportion  to  their  population.  With  theee  facts  be- 
fore HHj  shall  we  blame  those  a»  guilty  of  pxagtcereiion,  who  affirm, 
though  in  strong  language,  that  the  sugar  of  our  plantations  is  produc- 
ed by  the  blood  of  our  staves,  or  as  unreasonably  Bqtieamish,  who  oh* 
ject  to  a^r?"*^'*^*'  ^^  *'^''t  f'ther  by  consuming  that  sugar  lliemselrpj*, 
or  by  acquiescing  in  those  6scal  regulationa  which  factidouKly  enhance 
its  value  ?" 

While  we  quote  these  remarks  with  approbation,  there  i^  so  murb 
faimesi  and  nirxEeration  in  the  remarks  uf  another  jouniatist,  on  the 
Bubjecl  of  West  Indian  slavery,  that  we  think  it  right  to  append  them 
to  this  article  : — "  That  slavpry,"  says  the  editor  of  a  London  paper, 
"  is  a  great  and  enormous  evil,  »  equally  admitted  both  by  the  hold- 
ers of  slaves  and  by  those  who  desire  to  see  its  abolition.  That  it  is  aleo 
productive  of  moiul  degradation  to  all  parties  concerned  in  it^  cannot  be 
denied.  It  must,  therefore,  be  a  de<tirahlo  object  on  tbn  one  hand  to  miti- 
gate its  evils,  and  on  the  other  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  tend  to 
abolish  it  altogether,  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the  planter,  or 
opening  the  flood-gates  to  the  evils  which  no  doubt  would  be  occasioned 
by  an  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves-  But  it  is  a  subject  h^ught 
with  the  greatest  ditficulties,  and  one  likely  to  make  any  wise  man  pause 
before  he  gave  bid  sanction  to  any  measures  which  should  tend  to  destroy 
the  present  state  of  society  in  the  West  India  islands.  The  accounts 
which  have  been  given  by  the  sUve-bolder^  and  the  abolitionista,  are  in 
themHelves  so  contradictory,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  them,  so 
US  to  believe  that  the  advocates  of  each  party  are  pourtraying  the  same 
society,  and  we  believe  that  the  truth  tics  between  the  two.  It  is  natural 
that  thotio  who  possess  an  interest  in  staves  should  represent  their  conduct 
in  the  fairest  light,  and  some  credit  ought  to  be  given  them  for  their  state- 
ments. Their  very  means  of  existence  are  at  stake,  and  therefore  they 
feel  indignant  at  the  interference  of  others  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  such  conduct,  although  natural,  ought  not  to  stop  the  friends  of  free- 
dom from  pursuing  their  course,  in  endeavouring  to  emancipate  the  slaves. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  there  are  three  parlies  to  this  measure— the 
slave,  the  master,  and  the  civilized  world.  And  before  any  measure  be 
resolved  npon,  that  is  to  alTect  the  rights  of  either  of  those  parties,  it 
is  just  that  we  should  inquire,  whether  it  will  benefit  the  slave  by  raising 
and  improving  his  moral  condition,  and  fie  him  for  the  enjoyments  of  the 
privileges  of  Knglishmen  ;  whether  it  will  violate  the  rights  of  the  master; 
and  whether  its  effects  will  be  beneficial  to  the  world  at  large.  If  it  will 
accomplish  all  these  objects,  it  ought  immediately  to  be  cairied  into  exe- 
cution ;  hut  if  not,  if  it  will  oidy  fulfil  one  of  these  designs,  and  that  only 
partially,  then  surely  it  becomes  the  legislature  to  pause  before  it  should 
adopt  it." 

Topogr/tpky.'^  Jamaica  is  divided  into  three  counties  :  ^iddUsex^  Sur- 
ftify  and  Cornwall.  The  county  of  Middlesex  is  divided  into  U  parishes, 
which  contain  one  town  and  13  villager.  The  county  of  Sorrey  contains 
7  parishes,  in  which  are  2  towns  and  10  villages.  'Ilie  county  of  Corn- 
wall contains  5  paiishes,  in  which  are  2  towns  and  8  villages.  The  vil- 
lages uf  Jamaica  arc  generally  small  hamlets  on  the  bays,  where  the  pro- 
duce is  shipped  in  Hrnggers^  to  be  conveyed  to  the  ports  of  clearance. 

Kingston.^     Kingston,  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  is  ft  thriving  town,  with 
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33,000  inliabitants — of  whom  10,000  are  whites ^sitnated  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  inland,  anil  on  tlie  N.  tsnk  of  a  harbour  capable  of  holding  1,000 
•hips.  Some  of  tlin  hoaspH  are  well-built ;  and  its  raark^ta  fur  butcher** 
meat,  6sb,  fruiu  and  ve^jetables,  are  noted  for  their  excellence.  Its  ex- 
tcnaire  commercial  transaciioiH  rentier  Kinf^tun  a  place  of  very  high  con- 
»  sequence  in  the  British  transatlantic  dominion^. 

SpetnUh  Tutvn.]  Spani-th  Town,  or  St  Jago  dc  la  Vega,  the  seat  of 
goremmifnt,  \a  a  very  as^reeablo  town  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  16  miles 
from  Kinifston,  which  it  doti!^  not  eqnal  in  nize  or  importance  of  trade. 

Port  Roi/al.']  Port  Koyal,  opposite  to  Kingston,  in  the  same  bay,  was 
once  a  flourifthintir  place ;  but  beiii;;  vitiitt^d,  in  1693,  by  an  earthquake, 
wliicli  buried  nine-tenths*  of  the  houses  several  feet  under  water,— at 
tlie  distance  of  10  ypa^'^,  almost  entirely  reduced  to  ashes  by  fire, — 
and  lastly  demolisbt'd  by  a  hurricane,  the  people  rook  alarm,  and  al- 
most uaiversally  abaudonud  tlie  spot  an  forbidden  ground.  Tlie  la^^t 
calamity  occurred  in  1722;  since  which  period,  however,  about  200 
houses  have  been  built  on  the  same  foundation  ;  and  probably,  as  its 
advanta^^es  in  respect  uf  harbour,  &c.  are  ^eat,  it  may  recover  some  of  ila 
former  consequence. 

The  few  oilier  places  worthy  of  Dienlion  are,  Fahiouth^  on  the  north- 
west, on  the  south  side  of  Martha  Brae  Harbour;  Luca  Harbour^  also  on 
the  north  coast;  BluefieUl  Bay^  on  tlie  south  coast,  3  leagues  east  of  Sa* 
Tanuah  le  Mar,  the  usual  rendezvous  of  the  homeward  bound  fleets  :  and 
CarlitU  Bay,  also  on  tlie  south  coast.  The  chief  head-laiuln  on  the  Island 
are  Point  Moranf^  more  generally  known  to  seamea  by  the  name  of  the 
£a^t  cud  of  Jamaica^  and  dreaded  by  them  for  its  thunder  and  li^htning- 
Bqualls.  iVepil  Ittf  North,  and  NepU  btf  Souths  are  two  promontories  on 
lite  west  end  of  the  island. — The  islands  deservin(^  mentiun  near  Jamaica, 
are  the  Peiica  Keys,  and  Portland  Rock,  on  a  large  battk  south  of  the 
'  island ;  and  the  Morant  Keys,  8  leagues  S.E.  of  Morant  Point. 

Hutorical  Notice.^     Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbu;)  in  149^;  in 
1509,  it  received  a  Spanish  colony  from  Hiapaniola;  in  1G55,  all  the  esta* 
blitfhments   were  abandone(i  except  St  Jn'fo  de  la  Veioit  and  during  the 
lame  year  it  was  cuii(|uerbd  by  the  EnjU^lish  under  Penn  and  Venables. 
The  first   British   colonists  were  3,000  dj-sbanded  soldiers  of  the   parlia- 
niBDtary  army.     These  were  soon  followed  by  1,500  royalists.     Till  the 
Kstoratinn,  the  government  was  entirely  military.     On  the  surrender  of 
ifae  island  to  the  English,  the  Negro  slaves  of  the   Spaniards  fled  to  the 
,  mountains ;  and  their  descendants,  called  Maroons,  committed  great  de- 
predations, till  173B,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  them,  by  which 
their  freedom  Wiis  secured,  and  1,500  acres  of  land  granted  to  them.  They 
ftmained  peaceable  till  the  year  1795,  when  a  new  Maroon  war  broke  out, 
•<At  first  they  were  rather  successful ;  but  at  lofit,  by  a  more  vigorous  sys- 
liem  of  hostilities,  and  the  introduction  of  blood-hounds  from  Cuba,  they 
were  driven  to  the  mountains,  and  ultimately  obliged  to  submit  on  condi- 
,  tiun  that  their  lives   were  spared.     Soon  afterwards,  600  of  them  were 
,  conveyed  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  lauds  were  granted  to  them.     Nothing 
^markable  has  since  occurred  in  the  history  of  this  island. 

^  IL  Barbadoes.~\  The  island  of  Barbadoes  lies  20  leagues  E.  from  St 
b Vincent,  which  may  be  seen  in  a  clear  day ;  25  from  St  Lucia;  28  S.K. 
from  Martini  CO ;  GO  N.E.  from  Trinidad  ;  and  100  S.E.  from  St  Chris- 
topher's.    It  is  about  22  milea  iu  length,  and  \\  in  breadth,  and  con- 
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tains  239,000  acrea  of  luiid,  moat  of  wltich  \9  nnrler  cuUiVfttion.  The 
8arfac«  of  this  islaitil  is  not  ^:rcat1y  diver9it1t.nl  with  hilU  and  rallep,- 
it  is  watered  with  several  small  Rtreairifl,  and  has  some  springs  of  gfMxl 
water;  but  the  supply  seems  not  sufficient  to  preclude  the  U'^e  of  re- 
servoirs for  collecting  ruin-water.  llie  temperature  of  Rorbadoea  U 
pretty  uniform,  and  the  climotc  is  found  to  he  moro  salubrious  than 
thai  of  most  of  the  West  India  islandt.  The  soil,  reposing  on  calrare* 
ous  strata,  is  various  :  Ki  black  mould,  rerkoned  the  richest  and  most 
productive, — a  whitish  j^rt^y  mould,  in  which  clay  predominates, — and 
a  reddish  earth,  wliich  is  considered  of  inferior  quality.  The  i^tand  is 
divided  into  5  dintricta  and  11  parishes;  Bridgetown^  CharUstowHy  Si 
James's^  and  Speight's^  are  the  only  towns  of  the  island.  Bridgetown  is 
the  capital  and  seat  of  the  government.  Barbadoes  was  viaite<l  by  an  Eng- 
IikIi  sliip  early  in  the  I7th  century  ;  but  no  permanent  setlbmient  was  made 
till  UVii,  when  a  few  adv<^nturers  from  England  established  themselves 
upon  it.  During  the  civil  wars  which  soon  after  distracted  the  kingdom, 
they  received  a  great  acces.sion  to  (heir  numbers,  so  great  indeed,  that  in 
16/6  the  white  population  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  60,000,  and  that 
of  the  slaves  to  amount  to  100,000  ;  but  this  is  undoubtedly  a  most  er- 
roneous statement.  The  white  inbabilaiits,  in  1786,  were  numbered  at 
16,167,  and  the  slaves  at  6*2,953,  but  the  latter  were  estimated,  in  1753, 
at  nearly  70,000.  In  181 1,  the  whole  population  was  stated  as  follows: 
whites,  16,269 ;  free  persons  of  colour,  2,612  ;  and  slaves,  69,132  ;  mak- 
ing the  total  amount  equal  to  87,034.  In  1826  the  number  of  slaves 
was  returned  at  80,551,  and  the  whites  exceed  41,000.  It  appears  that 
the  annual  protluce  of  this  island  (particularly  sugar)  has  decreased  in  a 
mut;li  grRaler  proportion  than  in  any  other  of  the  West  India  colonies. 
Postlethwayte  estimated  the  crop  of  sugar,  in  1736,  at  22,769  hogsheads 
of  13  cwt.,  which  is  equal  to  19,800  of  15  cwt. ;  and  the  author  of  the 
"European  Settlements,"  published  in  1761,  calculated  the  average  crop 
at  25,000  of  these  hogsheads.  In  1812,  the  exports  were  as  follows: 
12,487  hogsheads  qf  sugar,  5,540  puncheons  of  rum,  1,425  casks  of  mo- 
laaeea,  64,496  pounds  of  coifee,  and  1,463,738  pounds  of  cotton,  llie 
dstimaied  value,  including  other  articles  not  enumerated,  i:  1,270,863  ster- 
ling. Imports,  £569,741.  Its  present  produce  is  equal  in  value  to  about 
£1,200,000.  The  fluctuations  of  Barbadoes  produce  may  he  ascriheil  to 
the  dreadful  hurricanes  with  which  this  and  the  neigltbouring  islands  have 
been  sometimes  suddenly  visited.  The  capital  of  this  islimd  was  scarcely 
risen  from  the  ashes  to  which  it  had  been  reduced,  when  it  was  (orn  from 
its  foundations,  and  tlie  whole  country  made  a  scene  of  desolatiuii  hy  ft 
^^  storm  on  the  lOth  of  October,  1780.  in  which  above  4,000  of  the  inha- 
^H  bitaiits  miserably  perished,  an<l  the  damage  of  property  was  computed  at 
^H     above  £  1,000,000  aterling. 

I- 
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in.  St  Chrisfophei's.']  The  island  of  St  Christopher,  or  St  KiU*x,  lies 
about  60  miles  to  the  W.  of  Antigua,  and  is  about  15  miles  in  length,  and 
4  in  breadih.  This  island  was  first  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1493, 
who  gave  it  his  own  Christian  name.  It  was  however  never  settled,  or  at 
all  occupied  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  British  settle- 
ments in  the  West  Indies,  having  been  taken  posse<ision  of  by  Thomas 
Waruer,  and  14  others,  his  associates,  in  January,  1623,  one  year  previous 
to  the  occunation  of  Barbadoes.  This  island  was  for  some  timo  pusseased 
by  tne  Brttish  and  Frendi  jointly,  who  expelled  each  other  altL*rnat«1y,  and 
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the  colony  u-as  llins  rendered  a  scene  of  hoMtilily  ftnd  bloodshpcl  for  half  a 
century.  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  St  ChriMtopIi«r'«  nraa  wlioUy  ceded  to 
the  British  ;  and  the  Freuch  poflseasiorw  werfi  publicly  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  British  goveraniont.  The  central  districts  are  mouutainona  and 
ru7(red,  and  clothed  with  thick  woods.  A  poo<l  deal  of  this  island  is  sup- 
posed to  be  unfit  for  cultiration,  hut  the  whole  has  a  fine  romantic  appear- 
ance, and  it  possesses  a  comparatively  healthy  climate.  Sprini^  are  abund- 
ant, but  commodioua  harbouni  and  landinfir-places  are  wantin;;.  The  island 
is  divided  into  9  parisben,  and  contains  4  towns  and  hamlets.  The  town 
of  Basseteire  is  the  capital,  and  consists  of  about  bUO  hoaies.  la  1912, 
the  population  was  as  folloivs :  1,200  whiles,  50U  free  persons  of  colour, 
mnd  3U,000  slaves  ;  but  the  latter  were  esiiniated,  in  1825,  at  only  19,516. 
St  ChriHtophcr's  contains  nearly  iO,000  acres,  of  which  about  30,t)00 
are  cultiv-ated  in  canes,  pasture,  and  provisions.  The  plains  of  thin 
island  are  remarkably  fertile ;  an<l  the  supar  they  produce  has  always, 
from  its  superior  quality  and  slrencfth,  brought  the  highest  price?.  Tha 
average  produce  of  this  island  may  be  estimated  at  about  10,000  boes- 
hcads,  and  is  mthor  diminishing  than  incrcasin;;.  A  great  expense  is  in- 
curred by  the  planters  in  procuring  manure  for  their  lands ;  nn<l  they  often 
Buffer  much  from  drou^bla,  notwithstandini^  tliat  the  conulry  is  well- 
watered  by  sprinj^  and  rivulets.  The  estimated  Talue  of  the  exports,  in 
1812,  was  £430,523  sterling;  and  of  the  imports  duriiij,'  the  same  year, 
i:2l5,499. 

IV,  AVw**.]  NerJH  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  St  Christo- 
pher's. On  tile  south,  ti  pi-esents  the  appearance  of  a  single  mountain 
surrounded  by  a  marpii  of  tow  lands.  This  small  but  beautiful  island  is 
nut  more  than  24  English  miles  in  circumference;  and  its  single  cone- 
shaped  mountain  has  probably  been  produced  by  a  volcanic  eruption  at 
Home  remote  period  of  the  worl<],  since  there  is  a  visible  hollow  near  the 
Kumniit  which  contains  a  hot  spriniB^  strongly  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur. The  country  is  well-wnterwl,  and  the  land^iii  general  fertile, 
producing  on  an  average  about  16  cwt.  of  sugar  an  acre.  This  island 
produces  no  staple  of  any  consequence,  except  sugar.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  exports,  in  1812,  amounted  to  £217,672  sterling,  and  that 
of  the  imports  to  jfc*94,293.  The  population  ac  the  same  date  was  as  fol- 
lows :  500  white  persons,  250  free  personn  of  colour,  and  15,000  slaves, 
lu  1825,  the  slaves  were  returned  at  9,2S6.  The  island  is  divided  into  5 
parishes.  Charleston  is  the  capital,  on  the  S.W.  aide,  defended  by  a  fort, 
lying  in  62"  S>Qf  W.  long.,  and  16"  10'  N.  lat. 

V.  Antigua,'}  The  island  of  Antigua,  .-fw/i^oa,  or  Ant  ego,  \9  situated 
about  20  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  St  Christopher's,  and  is  about  2 1  miles 
in  length,  nearly  the  same  in  breadth,  and  50  in  circumference.  In  1632, 
a  few  English  families  look  up  their  residence  on  this  island,  and  began 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco;  but  the  number  did  not  much  incrca-ie  for 
some  years,  until  Lord  Willoui^bby  of  Perham— to  whom  king  Chnrles 
11.  had,  in  1663,  made  a  formal  grant  of  Antigua — sent  out  a  considera- 
ble number  of  iohabitanis  at  his  own  expense.  The  settlement,  however, 
was  nearly  strangled  in  its  infancy ;  for,  in  1 666,  n  French  armament  from 
Mariinico,  with  a  body  of  Caribb*!,  invaded  the  islanri,  and  ravage<l  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword.  'J'his  island,  however,  was  restored  to  the 
EngtiJi  in  1C08,  by  the  treaty  of  Breda.     Antii^a  conUtns  two  different 
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kinds  of  soil:  the  one  is  a  blnck  mould  on  b  substrstQin  of  day,  which 
is  naiurally  rich^  and  is  ver)'  pruductiru  when  vof^utatioii  in  not  checked  by 
i'XcCAJtIvc  drougliu,  to  whirli  tbi«t  i>lAnd  in  jiarticularly  subjf'ct, — llie  otlier 
ift  a  stiff  clay  on  a  fiubstrAtam  of  inuiL  It  in  much  le«s  fertile  than  the 
fomier,  and  abounds  with  a  ftpecies  of  grans  which  cannot  be  eradicated ; 
so  that  many  ctttatc^,  consisting  of  Uuh  kind  of  soil,  which  were  once  very 
pro6table,  are  now  hu  overj^wn  wiiii  it  m  to  bu  conreitetl  into  paHtore, 
or  so  impoverislied  a*t  to  h«  entirely  abanduneil.  liut  excluitive  of  them 
deserted  landH,  and  a  Mniull  part  of  tlm  country  which  is  unioi provable,  the 
rest  of  the  island  may  be  said  to  be  auder  cultivation.  The  whole 
extent  of  Antigua  is  about  250,0u0  acres,  of  which  about  34,000  are 
appropriated  to  the  growth  of  sui^nu'.  and  to  pastura^^e  connected  vn\h 
it.  The  other  principal  articles  of  cultivation  are  rolton  and  tobacco ; 
and  in  favourable  years,  the  planters  also  rai^te  considerable  quantities 
of  provitiions.  From  the  circumtitaoceH  already  mentioned,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  furnish  an  avcroi:*!  return  of  the  crops,  which  >*nry  so  much, 
that  the  quantity  of  sugar  exported  from  the  island  in  ttOme  years,  is 
four  times  greater  than  in  others ;  and  indeed  in  Kome  yifKti\  there  have 
been  no  crops  uf  any  kind,  in  consequence  of  the  wuiit  of  rain  for 
many  months  together.  Mr  Edwards  states,  that  17,000  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  of  14  cwt.,  is  considered  as  a  good  saving  crop.  In  1812,  the 
exports  were  as  follows:  13,625  hogsheads  of  sugar,  5,6^3  puncheons 
of  mm,  74>  casks  uf  molasses,  19,480  lbs.  of  coBee,  3D,680  lb&  of 
cotton  ;  valued  at  -^389,740  steiling.  The  imports  were  estimated  at 
j£384<,708.  Antigua  is  divided  into  6  parifihe»  and  II  districts;  and 
contaius  0  towns  and  villages.  No  island  in  this  part  of  the  Wnst 
Indies  can  boost  of  so  many  excellent  hai'hours.  Of  these,  the  princi- 
pal are,  St  Johnx,  the  capitaj  of  Antigua,  and  what  is  called  Engthfi 
Jlurbuur,  Both  of  these  aru  well-fortified ;  and  at  the  latter,  the  Bri- 
tish government  has  established  a  royal  naval  yard  and  arsenal,  and 
conveniences  for  careening  aliips  of  war.  No  springs  but  such  as  yield 
a  brackinh  water  flow  in  Antigua ;  and  no  rivers  water  itit  valleys. — 
To  compensate  for  this  serious  inconvenience,  rain-water  is  collected  in 
large  cibterns  ;  and  when  the  rainy  season  is  not  unusually  abridged,  a 
vutficieut  quantity  is  obtained.  The  white  population  of  the  island  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  decrease,  while  the  number  of  blacks  has  been  con- 
siderably angm«^nted.  In  1741,  according  to  the  Abbe  Raynal,  the  whites 
amounted  to  3,538,  and  the  negroes  to  27,418  ;  but  by  the  returns  which 
were  made  to  government  in  1774',  the  white  inhabitant-s,  of  all  a-j-es  and 
aexes,  had  decreased  to  2,590.  From  a  census  made  under  the  authority 
of  the  colonial  legislature,  in  1811,  it  appcATs  that  the  number  of  white 
inhabitants  was  2,102,  exclusive  of  troops;  the  number  of  free  persons  uf 
colour,  1^747  ;  of  free  blacks,  438;  and  of  slaves,  28,317.  Tlte  last 
number  of  slaves  retunicd  is  30,314,  and  within  the  last  5  years  812  have 
been  manumitted,  wliile  Jamaica,  with  a  population  many  times  greater 
has  manumitted  only  4(i6.  The  logtslatnre  of  Anti^^ua  is  composed  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  a  council  of  12  members,  and  an  assembly  of  25.  It 
was  the  first  which  presented  the  example  of  an  amelioration  of  the  cri- 
minal law  with  regard  to  Negro  slaves,  by  affording  the  accused  party  tlie 
beneBt  of  trial  by  jury  ;  and  allowing,  in  cose  of  capital  convictions,  four 
days  to  elapse  between  the  time  of  sentence  and  the  execution.  I'he  le- 
giUuture  uf  Anligua  has  likewis**,  in  uiany  other  iiistiiuces,  displayed  a 
■fingtiiur  miuisure  v(  humanity  antl  firmness. 
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VI.  Montserrat.']  MontHprrat  is  about  9  miles  in  IpDgth,  and  rs  many' 
in  breadth,  and  lies  in  U'^  17'  W.  long.,  and  IG"  48'  N.  lau,  about  20 
■nilc'B  to  the  S-W.  of  Anti^a,  and  about  the  Rame  distance  S.  of  Neris. 
Thiit  island  is  fruitful  and  pleusant,  and  agreeably  diver»itied  with  hills  and 
vales, — the  former  covered  with  a  variety  of  trees,  and  the  latter  having 
the  advantage  uf  «utBcient  Btreauini  and  a  generous  soil-  Its  produclioits 
are  sugar,  mm,  and  cotton.  The  population  U  as  follows :  4i4'  white 
persona,  200  free  peraouH  of  colour,  and  10,000  slaves.  Montserrat  re- 
ceived its  name  from  its  diHcoverer  Columbus,  iu  consequence  of  its  re- 
■emblance  to  a  mountain  in  Spain  of  the  same  name. 

VII.  Virgin  IshndsS]  These  are  a  group  of  small  islands,  araounling 
to  the  number  of  40,  lying  between  Puerto  liico  and  tfie  above  or  Lec' 
ward  Carihbes  islands.  The  Britinh  liold  ToTiofa^  and  Virg^in  Gordut 
whii'h  is  likewise  called  Pennistoriy  Goirnan  Di/k'px,  Guana  Jsir^  ^<^^f 
and  Thatch  Jsiandnt  Anegada^  Nichary  Pricklejf  Pear,  Camann.i,  Gin- 
ger, Cooper  Sy  Salt  Island,  Peter »  Island,  and  several  others  of  little 
value.  The  first  poasesi^orEi  of  such  of  these  islandn  as  now  belong  to  the 
British  government  were  a  party  of  Dutch  Buccaneers,  who  settled  at 
Tortola  about  tlie  year  164H,  and  built  a  fort  there  for  their  protection. 
In  1666,  they  were  driven  out  by  a  stronijer  party  of  the  same  class  of 
adventurers,  who  calling  themselves  English,  pretentled  to  take  possesBion 
for  the  crown  of  England  ;  and  the  EngUrtli  moiiarrd,  if  he  did  not  com* 
misiiion  the  enterprise,  made  no  scruple  to  claim  the  benefit  of  it,  for  Tor- 
tola  and  its  depcndeuciea  were  soon  afterwards  annexed  to  the  I^ewartl 
I»1and  government,  in  a  commission  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Sir  William 
Stapleton.  The  Dutch  had  made  but  little  progress  in  cultivating  the 
country  when  they  \vere  expelled  from  Tortola ;  and  the  chief  merit  of 
its  subsequent  improvtHJteiits  was  reserved  for  some  Bntinii  8ettlei*H  from 
the  little  island  of  Anguitla,  who,  about  the  yeai-  H>£>4,  embarked  with 
their  families,  and  settled  in  the  Virgin  islands.  In  1766,  the  iidiabitants, 
whose  number  amounted  to  1,263  whites,  and  6,1.^1  blacks,  wished  to  be 
put  ou  the  same  footing  as  the  other  islands,  by  the  eHtnldishment  of  a 
civil  government  and  courts  of  justice;  but  in  this  expectation  they  were 
not  gratified  until  the  year  1778.  The  chief  and  almost  the  only  produc* 
tions  uf  tliese  islands  are  sugar  and  cotton  ;  the  cultivated  acres,  in  1812, 
amonnted  to  12,000.  The  population  at  the  same  date  was  300  whites, 
400  free  persons  of  colour,  and  10,000  slaves.  In  1826  the  slave  popu- 
lation was  returned  at  only  5,436. 

VJIL  Grenada  and  iix  Dependencies,']  Grenada  is  situated  between 
12"  20'  and  1 1"  58'  X.  lat.,  and  bV  20'  and  61"  36'  \\\  long.  It  is  about 
20  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  about  10  at  its  greatest  breadth, 
contracting  gradually  towards  both  extremities.  The  face  of  the  country 
is  mountainous,  but  not  inaccessible  in  any  part,  and  it  abounds  with 
springs  and  rivulets.  To  the  north  and  east,  the  soil  is  a  brick  mould, 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Jamaica.  On  the  west  side  it  is  a  rich  black 
mould  on  a  substratum  of  yellow  clay.  To  the  south,  the  land  in  general 
is  poor,  and  of  a  reddisli  hue,  and  the  same  extends  over  a  contiderable 
part  of  the  interior  country.  On  the  whole,  however,  Grenada  appears  to 
be  fertile  in  a  high  degree,  and  seems  well-adapted  to  every  tropical  pro- 
duction. There  is  a  fortified  bay  ou  iliu  N.W.  coast  so  capacious  and  se- 
cuie  liial  60  largo  sail  may  ride  in  it  safely,  almost  without  casting  anchor. 
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liroiiada  uaa  discovered  liy  ColumbuH  iu  his  tlar*l  voyage,  in  the  year 
1498.  [t  was  then  inh&bilv<l  by  a  nuuitToiu  unil  warlike  people,  who 
remained  uiimule»tetl  until  1C60,  when  the  then  French  (;uvenior  of  Mar- 
tinique took  posHession  of  it.  By  &  succension  of  calamities  and  revolu- 
tions, the  narration  of  which  would  interest  few  readers,  the  prosperity  of 
this  settlement  waa  bo  much  impaired,  tliai  in  the  year  1700,  more  than 
20  years  after  the  soverei^^iity  had  been  veHted  in  ihe  crown  of  France, 
there  were  found  on  the  whole  islandt  only  131  white  persons,  63  fre« 
ncfrrops  or  mulattoes,  525  Klaves,  ()4-  horses,  50i)  homed  cattle,  3  planta- 
tions of  sugar,  and  h2  of  indigo.  About  14*  years  afterwards,  however, 
an  active  commerriQl  intcrcoui*»e  was  opened  with  the  island  uf  Martinique, 
cultivation  wan  rujvidlv  extended,  and  notwithstatidint;  the  inteiraption 
which  tliesG  improvements  sustained  by  the  war  in  1744,  Grenada  waa 
found,  in  1753,  to  contain  1,262  white  inhabitant*;.  175  free  personn  of 
colour,  11,991  slaves,  2,298  hurse^i  or  niuleM,  2,4oG  horned  cattle,  2,279 
sheep,  902  goat-<i,  331  hni^s,  and  H3  8U^ar>p1antaiion<4.  In  the  year  1762, 
the  island  was  captured  by  the  British  naval  and  military  forces  ;  and  by 
the  peace  of  Paris,  on  the  10th  February,  1763,  it  wan  ceiled  with  all  iu 
dependencies  to  flreat  Uritain.  In  1779  it  was  recapture<l  by  the  Fi-ench, 
and  finally  restored  to  Great  Britain  intlie  general  pacJticaiiori  which  took 
place  in  1783.  The  capital  of  Grenada,  by  an  ordonance  of  governor 
Melville,  in  1765,  soon  after  the  cession  of  ihe  country  to  Great  Britala 
by  the  peace  of  Paris,  was  called  6'/  George;  aud  by  the  same  ordunanco 
English  names  were  given  to  the  several  towns  and  parishes.  The  French 
name  of  the  capital  was  Fori  Rotfal.  It  is  t^ituated  in  a  spacious  bay.  ou 
the  W.  or  lee  side  of  the  island,  not  far  from  the  S.  end.  h  is  built  chiefly 
of  brick,  and  is  divided  by  a  ridL;e,  which  running  into  the  sea,  forms  on 
one  side  tlic  cnreenapr,  on  the  other  the  bay :  thus  there  is  the  Bay  Towriy 
which  boasts  a  han<isome  square  and  market  place,  and  the  Careenage 
Twvn,  wlierein  the  principal  merchants  revide,  the  bhips  lying  land- 
locked, and  in  deep  water  close  to  the  wharfs.  The  constitution  of 
Grenada  differs  little  from  those  of  the  other  British  West  India  co- 
lonies. A  governor,  12  members  forming  the  council,  and  an  assembly 
of  26,  chosen  by  the  people  as  their  representatives,  form  the  legisla- 
tive body.  In  all  cases,  the  common  statute  law  of  England  is  the  rule 
of  justice,  unless  where  particular  laws  of  tlie  island  interfere.  "  Whe- 
ther (says  Mr  Edwards)  it  be  owing  to  the  events  of  war,  to  domes- 
tic dissensions,  or  to  calamities  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, I  know  not,  but  it  appears  that  the  white  population  of  Grenada 
and  tlie  Grenadines  has  tlecreased  coniiiderably  since  these  islands  came 
firat  into  the  posseHsion  of  the  British.  The  number  of  white  inhabitants 
in  the  year  177],  was  known  to  be  somewhat  more  than  1,600;  and 
at  this  time  (1791)  they  are  supposed  not  to  exceed  1,200."  The 
Negro  slaves  have  also  decreased.  By  the  last  returns  prece<iing  the 
capture  of  the  island  in  1779,  they  were  stated  at  35,000,  of  which 
5,000  were  in  Carriacou  aud  the  smaller  islands;  and  in  1825,  they 
amounted  to  no  more  than  24,897.  There  are  80,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  island,  of  which  50,000  are  cultivated.  In  1776,  the  exports 
from  the  island  and  it8  dcpeodencies  were  14,012.157  lbs.  of  rousco- 
T«do,  and  9.273,007  lbs.  of  clayed  sugar;  818,700  gallons  of  rum; 
1.827,166  lbs.  of  coffee;  457,719  lbs,  of  cocoa;  91,943  lbs.  of  cot- 
ton; 27,638  Hw.  of  indif;o,  and  some  smaller  articles;  the  whole  of 
which,  at  a  moderate    computatiou,  was   wonh,  at  the   poit»  oi   ship- 
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I)itig,  £600,000  sterling.  The  RUg;ar  was  the  proclarc  of  106  plniitH-^ 
lions,  worked  by  18,393  NeprocH,  wliich  gives  rather  more  than 
hojjHhead  of  mnficovado  sugar,  of  16  cwt.,  from  the  labour  of  each  Nepro, 
— a  relurn  which  ^Ir  Edwards  affinna  to  be  unequallt'd  by  any  other  Bri- 
titih  inland  in  the  West  Indies  except  St  ChnHtoplier's.  In  1787,  the 
exportfi  were  176,548  cwt.  of  sugar,  670,390  gallons  of  rum,  8,K12  rwt. 
of  coffee,  2,062,427  lbs.  of  cotton,  and  2,810  Ihs.  of  indi|fo.  In  1810, 
ihe  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  £388,986  RUrlinir,  and  the  importa, 
to  £173,366.  In  1812,  the  produce  of  the  island  amounted  to  16,753 
hogsheads  of  sngar,  of  14  cwt.  each  ;  11,825  puncheons  of  mm,  of  110 
g:alIons  each  ;  322  casks  of  molasses,  of  80  galUms  ;  143,576  lbs.  of 
coffee  ;  832,518  lbs.  of  cotton  ;  the  total  value  of  which  articles  wa» 
^£568,067  sterling.  Tiie  esiimau^d  value  of  niiscellaneous  ariiclefl,  in- 
cluding cattle,  fruits,  &c.  nuionnted  to  £367,715  »iterling,  makino:  a  grand 
total  of  ^935,782.  Estimated  value  of  tho  exports  of  the  &ame  year» 
£'565,782  sterling,  and  the  imports  dl375,752.* 

The  Grenadines  form  a  chain  in  the  direction  of  St  Vincent,  toward 
the  N. ;  t!ie  chief  of  those  dependent  on  the  Grenada  government  ara 
Carriacou  and  lUdonda.  The  fonner  contains  6,913  acies  of  land,  and  in 
freneral  it  is  fertile  and  cultivated,  pro<lucing  in  ticasonabte  year^  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  cotton  for  exportation,  bef^ides  com,  yams,  potatoes,  and  plan- 
tains, sufficient  for  ihe  maintenance  of  the  negroes.  The  cultivation  of 
Mi-jrar  on  this  island  has  been  found  less  succo^oful  than  cotton,  though  tlia 
former  article  still  continues  to  be  made.  Isle  Kedonda  contains  about  500 
acres  of  excellent  lan<l,  which  are  wliolly  applied  to  pasturage  and  the*  culti- 
vation of  cotton.  It  issiiuated  about  midway  between  Carriacou  and  th« 
N.  end  of  Grenada,  about  4  tcagnen  from  each. 

IX.  St  yincenl  and  its  Drpendtjtcies,^  St  Vincent  is  a  very  beautiful 
island.  Kingston,  the  capital,  lies  in  13"  5'  N.  lat.,  and  61"  15'  W.  long. 
Tlie  iytaud  is  about  24  miles  long  and   18  broad,  and  lies  55  milei  W,  vf 

*  In  thin  colony,  th«  nufftir-pliintations  are  Kubjectto  ir^&t  mviices  from  ibe  camivor- 
nij>  or  tugar-ant^  on  Uisrct  whirli  \*  thouc;ht  xa  b«  cainmon  toall  the  \Ve«t  Indifi  t»laiidsy 
but  which  has  beru  ]MTuliarIv  ilfatriit-tivi-  in  (ti'fiiHilik.     They  urt!  of  an  ordinary  &ize, 
a  alendrr  iiH&pv,  a  dark  rr<l  mlour,  and  remarkable  fur  the  quickness  uf  their  mu'iiunn; 
but  thvy  ar«  diatiuKuUhed  fruui  every  ttther  species  chietly   by  the  sharp  ncld   tast« 
which  they  vidd  when  appl>*M]  to  the  lougue,  and  the  ittrun^  aulphureouH  amt^U  which 
(bey  emit  woen  rubbed  tugffth(>r  betwei^n  the  ptdms  of  the  hands.   'I'hrir  niimbem  l»are 
often  been  so  itnmenae  ns  to  ciiver  the  rnAiln  for  the  ftpatv  uf  wveitil  lailn ;  atid  ao 
crowded  iu  uinny  place*!,  tliat  the  print*  nl'  the  ht(i>e^'  IVet   weio  dJiiiinciIy  marked 
among   tbem  till  lUltHl  up  by  the  surrounding   multitudes  !     'llicy  bre  never  seta  la 
eofuuraa  or  carry  off  any  v<^etablc  htibittance  whatever,  but  ahrnvk  Uy  hold  of  any 
dead  isuect  or  animal  flubstanci^  whii  h  come:^  in  their  w«y.     l:^vcry  kind  or  cold  vi&. 
Itulft,  all  speeiea  of  vermin  ( |iHrli<:uhirly  rats),  livu  puujtrv,  nnd  tveti  thvsoren  uf  th« 
Mwroea,  are  exposed  lu  their  attacks.      Hut  they  &re  chiotfy  iiijurioiin  by  i'on*itructioK'1 
(heir  nests  .unong  the  roots  of  the  time,  lemon,  orange-trees,  uad  5Ufar^4uie^  and  tml 
obatrurtiniT  thiir  j^owth  i\s  to  render  the  ptanta  sickly  and  unpriMlurttve-    A  pri-'nitua 
of  L.  1ft)  000   tVntn  the  public  trniMury  was  offered  tu  the  discuvcrcr  uf  uii}  elfe\:ttu 
luelhuJ  III*  de^troyiiig  them,  and  the  principal  means  employed  were  poisuii  :ind  6re.* 
Ity  mixing  nrwtnic  and  corroiivB  lubliroattf  with  animal  itub«tauc«s  myiiudi  were  d»< 
Htreyed  :  and  ihe  diehtcst  tasting  of  the  pniitnn  rendered  them  ao  outrageous  us  to  d»»' 

lUr  one  another.  X.ine*  of  red  hot  rharnnil  were  laid  in  their  wny,  to  which  they 
wd«d  in  Mich  numbers,  as  tu  rxling^ui^h  it  with  their  bodii'n;  nnd  hitlei  full  of  fii*« 
dug  in  the  caue-i^undft,  which  were  soon  exunguished  by  henp«  of  dead.  But 
while  the  ne*ts  remained  uudiiitiirbed,  new  prof^eoiea  appeared  as  oumeroiu  as  ever; 
anil  the  uuly  effectual  check  which  they  received,  wa-i  from  the  destructive  hurriouM 
4if  ITHO,  tvhich  by  tearing  up  aliiifrrther,  ur  »o  liKMenliiK  the  rouu  where  they  iientled 
a*  toiwlmit  the  n»in,  aliiii»t  extirpst':^]  the  whoU  rA«-e,  and  p^ilnted  oui  the  irtqiuul 
dii;)tnix  up,  and  euusumin^  by  tire,  of  those  stuuU  und  roou  iu  which  they  take  rcfugi^^ 
aithe  best  preventive  uf  their  future  locrwM. 
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Boibndo^s.     It  was  discoTered  by  Columbus  ;  bat  it  does  not  appear  tbat 
the  Spnninrds  ever  furmolly  took  pussedsioii  of  it.    It  was  iiibabited  by  the 
native  Yelluw  Caribbs,  a  warlil<e  people,  wbo  were  numerous  on  ihiH  island, 
atti-actt^d  periiapa  partly  by  its  natural  fertility,  and  partly  by  its  afifording 
them  a  point  of  rendexvouH  in  ibeir  expeditions  to  liie  continent.     About 
tbe  year  IGUO,  a  ship  from  Guinpa,  with  a  lar^i^e  r«rgo  of  ulavea,  was  either 
wrecked  or  run  on  fijiore  upon  the  inland  of  St  Vincent,  wbcn  great  nam- 
bers  of  the  negroes  escapeii  into  tbe  woods  and  mountains.    These  peoplei|] 
in  contradistinction  to  the  aborigines,  received  ibe  o&ine  of  tbe  Black  Ca*J 
nbba,  and,  by  intermarriages  with  the  natives,  and  the  accession  of  runaway! 
Negroes  from  BarbadoeH,  became  at  length  S4i  very  powerful,  that  in  thftl 
early  part  of  the  lnHt  century  they  compelled  the  nativi*  Caribbs  to  e^'acu*] 
ate  ill  their  favour  the  N.W.  part  of  tbe  island.^    In  167*2,  king  Charles  IL  i 
attempted  to  assume  tbe  sovereignty  of  this  and  tbe  iieighbouring  iaiandftj 
of  St  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  and  until  1748  great  contentions  pre- 
vailed between  England  and  France  re«pectiug  ibeai ;  when  at  length,  by 
tlie  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  they  were  declared  neutral,  and  fluch  of  th«  i 
European    proprietors  as  remained   were  left  in  undisturbed   possession,  j 
The  peace,  however,  which  terminated  the  Seven  yi'ai's*war  in  I7C3,  gav«  j 
to  Great  Britain  in  perpetuity  tbe  islands  of  St  Vincent,  Dominica,  and] 
Tobago,  while  the  sovereignty  of  St  Lucia  was  allotted  to  France.    In  tbia  j 
treaty  no  mention  was  made  of  the  Caribbs.     In  1770,  during  the  French  J 
American  war,  the  island  of  St  Vincent  ^vas  captured  by  a  small  body  of] 
French  troops  sent    from  Martinique.    Tl»e  terms  of  capitulation,  how- J 
ever,  were  favourable,  and  tbe  island  was   restored  to  the  dominion  of  j 
Great  Britain  by  the  general  pacification  of  1783.     The  island  contained] 
nt  that  time  61  sugar-estates,  500  acres  in  cufTee,  200  acres  in  cocoa,  400  J 
in  cotton,  50  in  indigo,  and  500  in  tobacco,  besides  land  appropriated  to  the  J 
raising  of  provisions,  sucb  as  plantains,  yams,  maize,  &c.     The  Caribbt  J 
continued  to  harass  and  distrens  the   British  fi'om  the  time  the  island  was  1 
first  ceded,  in  1763,  until  their  final  removal  in  1797.     Instigated  by  the  j 
French  residing  on  the  neighbouring  istandi!),  who  landed  troops   on    St  j 
Vincent  in  1795,  they  waged  a  new  war  with  tbe  British  settlers, which  con*  J 
tinned  for  more  than  two  years.     The  ravQgeH  and  devastations  committed  J 
by  them  during  this  sanguinary  war,  cost  tlic  proprietors  of  the  lands  fully 
one-third  of  the  value  of  their  estates  ;  but  they  were,  however,  at  lengtii  I 
subdued,  and  removed  by  order  of  government  to  the  island  of  Rattan,  ia   ' 
the  hay  of  Honduras,  with  provisions  sufficient  to  subsist  them  for  a  time, 
and  implements  of  husbandry  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  to 
raise  that  species  of  ffUMi  to  which  they  bad  been  accustomed. 

St  Vincent  is  in  many  farts  very  fertile;  and  is  extremely  well  cal-  . 
culated  to  produce  sugar  of  tbe  very  beat  quality,  and  every  other  J 
article  cultivated  in  the  neiffhboaring  islands.  It  is- watered  by  above  j 
20  small  rivcrH ;  the  country  is,  however,  in  many  parts  mountainous,  i 
and  has  suffered  by  volcanic  eruptions.'     In  the  year  1800,  the  quan-    j 

4  Sir  Willi-im  Ynung  gives  n  lonuwlut  difTpr«>Dt  nccaimt  of  th>'S0  pM>pU>,  and  of  their  1 

finit  ititroiluctWiii  m  thtx  JHlRfid.     He  Myv,  '*  thtry  were  ori);in«llT  a  race  of  Mmucf,  n  1 

tribe  or  uatiuii  frvm  the  tlight  of  Benin,  that  wtru  n  rt;cke<]  ou  the  const  of  B«-<juiji,  «  i 

Mudl  islaud  about  two  leuues  from  iit  Viuc^nt,  in  the  year  1676,  and  irere  aftrrnnu-ds  j 

joined  by  great  nnmben  of  fugiti%-r  nepvcs  from  the  other  islands.    'Hat  tfao  lied  C  n,  j 

t  ibba  fin<t  Icfpt  tliem  in  ulavf-ry  ,  biit.fiiidinf;  their  nuinbrm  increaae,  eamc  to  ft  resoltitiou  i 

iM  |>(it  (o  dealli  all  their  innle  childrci)  ;  upnti  ntiich  the  bhciu  rose  on  tfartr  mdatenii  J 

wiiu  hy  degrpcs  slmost  ill  pershed  iu  ihp  contest."  ] 

*  Tlie  most  awful  vitiitaljon  of  this  kind  tm*k  pince  on  tbe  In  of  Mfly,  181%.     Tbe 
volcanic  umtter  nut  oiiSy  rovcri-d  the  whole  islLind  in  :i  ^jrentrr  or  \f&-i  degref,  but  alau 
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tity  of  su^r  made  amonnted  to  16,51S  hogsheads) ;  and  ia  1310|  18,2S8 
bogBheada  were  (produced.  In  1812,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  pro- 
iIuctioiiB  were  slatml  as  fo11ow8:  su^r,  17t491  hogsheads;  ram,  7,358 
punchRons ;  molasses,  2,7 1 8  casks  ;  coffee,  8,740  Uh.  ;  cotton,  208,690  lbs- 
Estimated  value  of  the  preceding  articles,  t54f\,220,  Esiiiiiated  value  of 
Diiitcellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  esculents,  and  fruits,  £270,861. 
EittUiiated  value  of  exports  to  thn  United  Kingdjm,  j£4<72,$15;  to  all 
other  pans,  X^SJSG.  Estimated  value  of  impoitj*  from  the  United  King- 
dom, j€154,995  ;  from  all  other  parts»  ;t42,093.  Tho  population  at  the 
aame  date  was,  1.280  white  persons,  1,172  free  persons  ui  colour,  and 
27,156  slaves.  The  slave-population  in  1825  aniomiied  to  21,252,  St 
Vincent,  in  its  mode  of  government,  differs  nothiug;  from  Grenada;  12 
membera  form  the  council,  and  7  the  houne  of  assembly. 

The  government  uf  St  Vincent  has  attached  to  it  8  small  islands :  viz. 
Union^  containing  2,130  acres;  Setfuia,  3,700;  CajwuanCf  1,777  ;  Mus- 
tigue,  1,200;  besides  the  smaller  islands  of  Pdit  Si  Vincent,  Pel'tt  Marti- 
nique^ MiiiflcreaUf  and  UtUleseaUy  each  of  which  produces  some  cotton. 
Among  ihcHe,  Bequia  \s  valuable,  from  the  commodiousneaa  of  its  fine  har- 
l»om',  called  Admiraltif  Baj/, 

X.  Do?ninica,'2  Thi^  island  lies  about  29  milea  S.  of  Guadaloape,  is 
39  miles  in  lengih,  and  16  lu  breadth.  The  po>siiion  of  Roseau^  ihe  capi- 
tal, is  in  61*  32'  W.  long.,  and  15'  18'  32"  N.  lat.  Duminica  contains 
many  high  and  rugged  mfJuntatnB,  interspersed  with  valleys,  which  in 
geriemt  appear  to  be  fertile.  Several  of  the  mountains  contain  unex- 
tinguished volcanoes  which  frequently  discharge  vast  quantities  of  burning 
sulphur,  and  contain  springs  of  hot  water.  Doniiuicji  is  well-watered, 
there  l>eing  upwards  of  30  tine  rivers  in  the  island,  besides  a  great  number 
of  rivulets.  The  soil  in  moat  of  the  interior  country  is  a  light  brown  co- 
loure*)  mould,  which  appears  to  have  been  wa^^hed  from  the  mountains. 
TovviLrdfl  the  Bea*coast,  and  in  many  of  the  vaileys,  it  is  a  deep  black  and 
rich  earth,  well-adapted  for  raising  every  tropical  prodiiclioa.  The  under 
stratum  ii  in  some  pai'ts  a  yellow  or  brick  clay>  in  (tthers  a  stiff  terrace, 
but  the  land  is  in  mo-it  parts  very  stoney.  In  the  woods  are  innumerable 
bwarms  of  been,  which  lodge  in  the  trees,  and  produce  great  quantities  of 
wax  and  honey.^  The  principal  productions  of  the  island  are  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  indigo,  and  ginger.  The  number  of  sugar-plantiitions  does  not, 
greatly  exceed  50,  and  the  annual  average  produce  is  about  3000  hogsheads. 
The  coffee-plantations  are  about  200  in  itumher,  and  in  favourable  years 
raise  about  3,000,000  pounds  weight  of  coffee.  The  cocoa,  indigo,  and 
ginger,  are  cultivated  only  in  small  quantities.  In  1812,  the  quaniity  and  va- 
lue of  the  productions  were  estimated  as  follows :  3,809  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
576  puncheons  of  rum,  210  casks  of  molasses,  3,285,150  lbs.  of  coffee> 
97,8)6  lbs.  of  cotton:  in  all,  amounting  to  £231,723  sterling.  The  es- 
timated value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  esculents,  and 
fruits,  amounted  to  £330,125  sterling.    Dominica  was  long  a  bone  of  con- 

roiinj*  nhips  at  a  grnit  <Iti(tanr«  at  va.  It  evm  extended  lo  the  Uland  nf  Barhartn**,  «p- 
ofi  whirh,  to  thf  astonUhrnmit  uf  the  inbabitaiiti,  vast  quHntittrii  nf  ibe  Itghdr  partirlni 
ufttie  vulcanic  tnnllpr  were  (Iepaa!t«d  «n  the  tame  morning.  The  noite  wa»«vcn  hfani 
lit  the  HiiiUJirpnrdOO  milfs  !  Ill  rantequcnc  of  thin  ral^mity,  the  tiritiifa  pirllamenc, 
in  the  foUowinc  year,  vi.ipj  £2,^,000  to  the  rrih-fof  thi*  suffprcn*. 

"  It  ii  pwci%»Ay  Ihi'  same  sjitrif-t  of  bfi*  iit  tit  l:::iirop4>,  an.l  mu«t  hBve  bwn  trannport* 
•d  thither  .  the  n^tire  bee  of  the  Wmt  In'lleJ  being  ft  »malliT  4p«ic*,  UUiiruvitlod  wilh 
tiit^a,  sad  rvry  dtffetvnl  Crom  the  European. 
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li>nUoii  tH'tivt'cn  till)  ricnch  ami  Uio  Hritit*!),  until,  liy  iho  Irt^aty  of  Alx  \s 
CtmpL'lIc,  it  wns  declared  neutral.  In  1759  it  venn  raptured,  and  by  right 
of  conquest  came  into  the  pcm»easion  of  Great  Britain  ;  nnil  at  the  peace  of 
Parifl,  ITO'."),  it  liecame  a  13nti«th  colony  in  perpetuity.  It  had  rioen  to  a 
lonsidorahlB  height  of  prosperity,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  French  in 
1778.  In  January,  1783,  it  was  ajpiin  restored  lo  the  British  crown. 
Hurricanes  at  different  tinHw  have  ^eatly  ravaj^ed  this  island.  Thi« 
island  enjoyn  the  «ame  privileges  and  has  the  aatne  civil  eatablishment  m 
the  other  British  West  India  islands.  The  leg:iHlatire  authority  is  vented  in 
the  b^ovemor,  12  meinhera  of  the  couuL'il  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  19 
representatives  forming  the  assembly,  who  are  chosen  by  the  pooj)Ie.  In 
I8I2,  the  estimated  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  Kint;doin  amount- 
e<l  to  .£*248,5(i7  ;  to  all  other  part;*,  £15,271.  Imports  from  tho  United 
Kingdom,  £03,498  ;  from  all  other  parts,  £33,948. 

XI.  Si  I.urut,']  The  island  of  St  Lncia  tips  in  60"  51'  W.  hinr^.,  and 
14"  N.  Ut.,  its  north  end  beiug  about  20  miles  eoulh  of  Mnrtiuico.  It 
has  aeveral  pood  baya  and  commodious  harbours.  St  Lucia  was  declared 
neutral,  with  several  others,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  When 
Dominica,  St  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago,  were  ceded  in  perpetuity  to 
Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  St  Lucia  was  allotted  to 
France.  During  the  American  war,  in  1779,  it  was  taken  by  the  BriliKh ; 
but  it  was  again  restored  by  the  peace  in  1783.  It  was  again  taken  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  in  1794;  cvocuaLeil 
in  1795,  and  retaken  in  1796.  It  was  restored  again  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  in  IHOI ;  but  was  again  captured  by  tlie  British,  soon 
after  the  renewal  of  hoHtiliiies  in  1803,  and  has  remained  ever  nince  under 
the  Briii*4h  crown.  Si  Lucia  is  27  miles  long,  and  12  broad;  aud  con- 
tains  203,01)0  acres,  35,000  of  which  are  in  n  state  of  cultivation.  Tlje 
estimated  value  of  productions  raised  annually,  inilnding  cattle,  esculents, 
and  fruits,  Ike.  according  to  the  returns  in  1812,  was  £595,610.  The 
estimated  valoc  of  t-xports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  year, 
£309,989  ;  to  all  other  parts,  4^*25,621.  Estimated  value  of  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  £11,363;  from  all  other  paits,  A*29,54l, 
State  of  the  population  at  the  same  date :  500  white  persons,  350  free 
persona  of  coIuuTi  and  24,000  slaves. 

XII.  7'obaga.^  This  island  is  32  miles  long,  and  10  broad  :  and  near 
its  N.E.  extremity  is  Little  Tt)hagOf  an  island  2  miles  long  and  1  broad. 
Tobago  has  a  more  temperate  climate  than  is  indicated  by  its  (situation,  < 
aud  is  out  of  the  tract  of  the  hurricanes  which  so  often  threaten  the  total 
destruction  of  the  other  islands.  It  is  diversified  with  hills  and  vales ;  the 
bills  rise  into  mountains,  nut  broken  and  rugged,  as  those  of  St  Vinceflt*N, 
but  regular  though  steep,  ami  on  a  large  scale  of  regular  ascent  and  de- 
scent. "  The  scene  of  nature  (says  Sir  William  Young)  is  on  an  exten- 
f«ive  scale,  and  gives  the  idea  of  a  continent  ratlier  tlian  an  island.  It  is 
not  alone  its  vicinity  to  the  Spanisli  main  that  suggests  this  idea.  The 
appearance  of  the  isdand  fully  warrants  this  assumption ;  and  the  contiguity 
of  South  America  only  more  fully  marks  its  being  torn  therefrom,  and  of 
its  being  in  old  times  the  southern  point,  or  bold  promontory  of  the  vast 
bay  of  Mexico."  The  soil  is  rich,  springs  of  water  are  abundant,  and  the 
roast  affords  good  shelter  for  vessels.  Scarborough,  tlie  princi^cl  \o^»n\, 
lies  in  60-  30'  W.  long,,  ami  11"  6"  N.  lat.     TW  WV.'.uA  aiuVi\\ia"^^V.^^'^ 
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acres,  only  40,000  of  which  nr«  in  a  state  of  tuUivation,  so  tliat  a  Iv^ 
proportion  of  rich  soil,  capal»le  of  producin}?  maize,  ^ound  proTisions,  autl 
all  tl»i  minor  Blaplea  of  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  ginger,  ^c.  is  still  unoccupied. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  productions,  including  cattle,  esculents,  fruitn, 
ki-.,  iu  1812,  amounted  to  £51G,532.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  the 
United  KinRtioin,  aniountnd  to  £\  13,2J9;  from  all  other  parts,  i?*^3,638. 
The  population  at  the  tiame  date  was  as  follows:  whites,  470;  free  per- 
sons of  colour,  250 ;  aud  slaves,  17,000.  In  \B'2G  llie  slave  population 
had  decreased  to  13,428.  Tlio  military  and  political  history  of  St  Lucia 
18  applicable  in  every  important  circumstance  to  Tohatjo,  to  which  we  re- 
fer, to  preveut  the  repetition  of  eveiils  with  which  our  readers  are  already 
familiar. 

XIII.  T/tc  Bahamas,'^  Tfio  Bahamas  or  Lucayos  hlands,  comprehend 
all  that  chain  of  islands  lyini?  to  the  N.  of  Cuba  and  St  Domiiijfo,  and 
situated  between  the  '2V  and  28"  of  N.  lat.,  and  71"  and  81"  of  W.  long. 
These  islands  have  never  been  regularly  surveyed,  nor  their  numbers  as- 
certained with  any  certainty.  They  have  been  estimated  at  TiOO  ;  but  of 
these,  a  great  proportitm  are  notlaiii^  more  than  cliffs  and  rocks.  The  fol- 
lowing are  those  most  worthy  of  atieniion : 


v^tl(l^l>vv'n  IkUiiU, 
AtwtHHi'«  Ki'y, 
Grvat  If.-ihaniii, 
Ijurry  jHlunUt 
UcminU. 
Cfticoa, 

('aitltf  Uloiul, 
CruukiHl  l^Uuid, 
ElcuthiTo, 


KxuniuHr 
Vn-nrh  Knra, 
I^Itii;   IkI.iiiu, 
H..B   K.y, 
I^i&rbour  Iiiliind, 

Little  Islmifl, 
Long  Inland, 
Lotin;   Kry, 
Lucitya, 


W  s}*n^nna, 
HaK|j<^il   Iblitnil, 
Itiise   Inlnnil. 
KoyHl    IsUtifl, 
Jlutn    Key, 
ItiifWfl   NIhriI, 
St  Salvador, 
Turku  Island. 
Watlin^  Isliind,  iknd 
Nl'W  Providviife, 


The  islands  which  ^vc  name  to  the  wbolu  arc  Great  Bahama  and  Lh~ 
caj/af  both  of  them  in  the  north  part  of  the  group.  The  former  is  63 
miles  long,  and  9  broad,  Lyin;c  ^^^  ^'n^  soutli  side  of  the  Little  Uahama 
hank,  and  extending  (rum  the  Florida  stream  almost  to  the  ixland  of  Ahnco. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  i-^land  well-watered,  but  it  is  inhabited  only  by 
a  few  people,  who  aubsi^^l  by  selling  necessaries  to  ships  which  the  currentsi 
drive  on  their  coasift,  Tlie  passage  between  the  island  of  Baliama  aud 
the  contiiteitt,  is  called  the  Channel  of'  Bahama,  or  the  Gulf  of  Ihridat 
and  is  135  miles  long  and  4(>  broad.  The  currents  hero  arc  most  violent, 
and  nutnhers  of  vessels  have  in  consequence  been  wrecked  in  passing 
through  thiti  dangerous  strait,  Tfie  Great  Bahama  sand-bank  extends 
from  near  the  island  of  Cuba,  lat.  22"  20",  to  the  Bahama  islands,  in  26" 
16'  N.  lat.  liters  is  aUo  a  smaller  ba[)k  of  the  same  name,  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  the  island  of  Batiaraa.  The  Ualtama  islan4]s  have  never  been 
correctly  delineated  in  any  of  the  charts  uf  the  West  Indies.  Many  of 
them  are  situated  upon  the  Great  Bahama  bank,  others  upon  the  Little 
Bahama  bank,  ami  others  out  of  soundings  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The., 
climate  is  in  general  salubrious.  The  more  northern  idlianda,  during  the^j 
winter-months,  are  rendered  cool  and  agreeable  by  the  nonh-west  breeze 
from  the  continent  of  America.  At  New  Providence,  the  thermometer  in 
tlie  sliude  varies  from  about  85"  or  90"  in  summer,  to  00"  or  65'  iu  winter. 
Tito  more  southern  islanila  are  hotter  throughout  the  year,  but  they  enjoy 
the  cooling  sea-breezes  that  blow  in  the  West  Indies  within  the  tropics, 
and  which  do  not  extend  to  several  of  the  most  northern  of  the  Balianuo.^ 
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These  islauds  ore  generally  low,  flat,  barren,  aiul  rocky.  The  tioit  is  most- 
ly light  or  RandVi  hut  i«i  int«r<«p«*nifMl  with  piirtia)  apots  of  good  liind.  They 
are  generally  ill  (supplied  with  frefth  water,  but  it  is  found  by  di{^nfif  welLs 
in  the  rocks  to  tlio  depth  of  the  sea  level. 

The  chief  article  which  has  been  cultirated  in  these  inlands  is  cotton, 
tboagh  for  some  time  past  the  produce  of  thin  article  has  very  conniderably 
diminished.  Suf^r-plant^ra  have  ovpcrienced  little  success,  and  the  profits 
arising  from  coffee  have  been  triBing.  Guinea  and  Indian  com,  yams,  swoet 
potatoes,  plantains,  cassava,  Indian  and  pigeon  peas,  grow  in  great  abun- 
dance, as  also  the  generality  of  tropical  fmits.  Cattle  and  sheep  thnv(>  in 
most  of  the  islands  ;  and  the  shores  and  creeks  of  all  the  BaliaiiuLs  uliound 
in  turtle  and  excolleitt  fish  of  various  sorts.  Thr*  feathered  ttihe,  in  all 
the  variety  of  tmpical  plumage,  are  to  he  found  in  all  the  islands.  Am- 
bergris is  frequently  cast  ashore  upon  the  coast.  Several  of  the  islands 
are  well-stocked  with  timber  and  dye  wooils.  There  are  maliogany.  bra* 
zilleto,  fustic,  Ugiiuni  viisB,  Spanish  oak,  tamarind,  lara  wood,  iron  wood, 
wild  cinnamon,  pimento,  satin  wood,  pines,  cedars,  and  many  others  adapt- 
ed foi'  ship  building  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  mechanic  and  ca« 
biaet  maker.  Turk's  island  is  perlmps  the  only  one  of  the  Dalmnia.H  likely 
to  become  an  important  commercial  station.  In  1812,  the  produce  of 
cotton  amounted  to  l,34d,BS8  lbs.  valued  at  £50,581.  Amount  of  the 
estimated  value  of  miscellaneoaa  mTicle;),  including  cattle,  fruits,  &c. 
£819,225.  Value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  i:73,576;  to  all 
other  parts,  £27,230.  Value  of  impurta  from  the  United  Kiugduni, 
£117,395;  from  all  other  parts,  £38,6(52. 

The  Bahama  i<^lands  were  tlie  first  land  discovered  by  Columbus  in  bis 
adventurous  voyage  in  search  of  a  New  World,  in  1402.  About  the 
year  1629,  a  settti^ment  was  entahlishcd  by  the  nritish  in  one  of  the  Ba- 
hama islands,  calletl  New  Providence^  before  that  time  quite  uninhabited. 
In  I64<1,  the  Spaniards  di-^placed  the  settlers,  burnt  their  habitations,  and 
murdered  the  governor,  but  did  not  occupy  the  country  themselves.  It 
remained  a  dc>«ort  unoccupied  by  any  nation  till  16G6,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  estal>lish  a  new  settlement  by  the  British,  who  soon  after 
abandoned  it,  and  it  was  not  again  peopled  until  the  year  1690,  when  tha 
proprietors  of  Carolina  sent  thither  a  small  colony,  and  appointed  a  gtv 
vemor.  In  the  year  1703,  a  French  and  Spanish  army  wasted  and  depo- 
pulated the  island  of  New  Providence,  drove  out  the  Brltbth  inhabitants, 
carried  off  their  negroes,  and  demuUsbed  their  fort.  These  islands  after- 
wards became  the  haunts  of  nuniprous  pirates,  buccaneers,  and  freebooters. 
In  consequence  of  the  House  of  Lords  fmving  addressed  king  George  I.  ill 
171b,  to  replant  and  again  fortify  the  Bahama  islands,  a  governor  was  sent 
to  the  island  of  New  Providence,  to  whom  the  pirates  suhmitte^l,  accepting 
at  tlie  same  time  tlie  king's  pardon.  From  this  period  a  regular  colonial 
atlministration  was  maintained  ;  but  for  a  considerable  lime  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  produced  any  great  activity  in  the  work  of  cultivation  and 
improvement.  In  1782,  the  island  of  New  Providence,  with  all  the  other 
islands  of  which  it  ivas  the  seat  of  government,  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards. 
In  the  following  year  they  were  again  restored  to  Britain  by  a  colond 
Devanx,  an  American  loyalist,  who  collected  a  small  body  of  irregular*! 
volunteers  ;  and  with  this  force  compelled  the  Spaniards,  though  far  flupe* 
rior  in  numbers,  and  strongly  fortified,  to  surrender  the  capital.  At  tha 
termination  of  tbu  American  war,  encouragement  was  held  ouC  1q  vV 
loyalists,  who  were  proprietors  of  negroes,  lo  «ctl\c\n  vW  ViaZu&xnskSa^JASi^^ 
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for  tlie  piii*|i09c  of  cultivating  cotton  and  otiier  productions  ndapted  to  th(! 
noil ;  but  their  general  fitcrility  ia  luch,  tlmt  no  progrc^n  ha9  been  maile 
benefiiint  to  itiu  proprietOfH  or  to  the  parent  atate.  A  trade  to  some  ex- 
tent under  the  Free  Port  arts  was,  however,  for  a  lime  carried  on  with 
the  Spanisit  colonies,  which  occAsioned  a  considerable  export  of  Britiiih 
xnanufftctures  to  tbe  port  of  Nasnau,  while  the  inliabitaniH  denved  some 
advantages  by  fittini^^  out  j)rtTateei*s  to  crui;te  against  the  enemy.  Theite 
adventitious  cirtutnstancea  gave  a  temporary  importance  to  New  Pro- 
vidence, favourtid  as  it  was  by  local  Hituation  in  llie  neiglibourlioo<[  of 
the  Havannab.  But  on  the  othcT  hand,  the  crops  of  cotton  failing  in  the 
adjacent  inlaiida,  many  of  the  plautationa  were  abandoned,  nor  is  it  likely 
thai  their  cultivation  can  ever  aguin  be  attempted.  Prcviuu^i  to  May  1803, 
landa  were  ^aiitef)  l>y  the  crown,  in  the  whole  of  tlie  Bahamas,  to  the 
amount  of  205,301  acre»^  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  At  that  time* 
the  population  amounted  to  Eibout  14,318,  including  11,395  blacka  and 
peupiti  of  colour.  In  1812,  the  population  was  a*  follows  :  3,600  whites, 
3,300  free  persons  of  colour,  and  10,000  slaves,  lu  1825  the  elave  popu- 
lation was  returned  at  lO^S^O. 


XIV.  TrhiiHad,'2  Tlie  island  of  TrinidHd  ia  Reparated  from  ihfl  conti- 
nent by  the  gulf  of  Paria,  and  in  about  <iQ  miles  long  and  45  brond,  lying 
in  9"  48'  to  10'  4-2'  N.  lat.  and  fiO"  G'  to  61"  36'  W.  long.  This  island 
was  discovered  by  Cotumbus  in  \m  lhir«l  voyage,  who  landed  bere  in  1498, 
and  was  named  by  liim  after  the  Holy  Trinity,  hecauNe,  (snyH  Ilierera,) 
having  been  in  great  danger,  in  a  violent  storm,  he  mndu  a  vow  to  give 
that  name  to  tbe  tirst  land  he  should  &nd,  soon  after  wbitb,  a  sailor  in  the 
main  top  saw  three  points  of  land,  by  wliicb  the  name  was  in  every  respect 
suitable  to  his  vow.  In  1595  Trinidad  wai  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;' 
and  in  1076  by  the  Fr»?ncb,  who  plunderLMl  it  and  Il-I'i  it.  It  remained 
afterwoi'd^  under  iho  clomtninn  of  Spain,  inhabited  however  by  a  mixture 
of  several  nation§,  until  tbe  year  1797,  when  H  Viras  caplui'ed  by  the  Ilri- 
tish  under  Sir  Ualpb  Abercrotnby ;  it  was  afterwafda  ceded  in  perpetuity 
to  this  country,  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  18(ll, 

Heavy  rains  fait  here  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  Oclolwr, 
and  slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  have  been  frequently  felt.  Tbe  interior 
of  the  island  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil  various,  partaking  of  the  general 
qualities  of  the  neighbouring  iblands ;  the  high  lands  in  the  iiortheru  parts 
of  the  inland  produce  abundant  crops  of  sugar,  he,  Tlie  sotubern  coast  is 
well-adapted  to  the  culture  of  coffee  :  and  oo  the  west  is  a  largo  harbour, 
secure  in  aUnoF^t  all  seasone.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  liuiher  iu  the 
island,  some  of  which  has  grown  to  an  immense  size ;  and  much  of  tbe 
wood  is  extremely  beautiful  and  well-adapted  for  cabinet  work.  Wild 
hogs  and  various  sorts  of  animaU  abound  in  the  island,  as  well  as  every 
species  of  domestic  fowl,  and  tbe  sea  coasts  are  pleulifully  stocked  with 
fish.  Indian  corn,  maize,  cassava,  and  other  roots,  ami,  \n  general,  every 
species  of  ground  provisions  and  fruits  peculiar  to  the  other  West  India 
islandii,  thrive  remarkably  well  in  Trinidad.  This  Hne  inland  (says  Dr 
Colquhoun)  only  requires  an  cxtcniiive  and  industrious  white  population, 
to  render  it  among  the  richest  and  most  productive  countries  in  tlie  world  ; 
since  every  aiiicle  of  superior  vnlue^  in  u  commercial  point  of  view,  pro- 
duced in  tropical  climates,  may  be  here  cultivated  to  great  a<lvantage. 
ProviNions  equal  to  the  consumption  of  a  %'ery  extensive  population,  may 
he  reared  at  much  Ics-k  lubuur  than  in  northern  countries,  and  vast  herds 
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of  cattle  may  be  reared  ami  M.  Much  of  Uie  ttmUer  might  aUo  bo  con- 
verted into  ao  important  articltj  of  commerce.  The  slate  uf  this  colony* 
in  popQlatton  and  agriculture,  &c.  according  to  official  returns  in  1812« 
stood  thun  :  white  population,  2,G17;  free  people  of  colour,  7,043;  In- 
dians, 1,716  ;  slaves,  21, til)  ;  making  a  total  of  32,519.  Acres  in  culti- 
vation, 27,275;  uncultivated,  1,600,000,  of  which  147,584  acres  Lav« 
been  granted  for  cultiration.  Of  the  cultivated  land  there  were  in  HUgar« 
caneit,  10,700  acres;  in  cotton  1,262;  in  ground  provision*),  5,762;  and 
the  remuiader  in  pasturage  for  cattle,  Sec.  llie  quantity  and  value  of  the 
productions  if)  1812,  waii  a-H  fotlowri  :  11,800  liogHhcads  of  euc^ar,  3,879 
puncheons  of  rum,  4,062  casks  of  molasses,  276,243  pounds  of  cotfeoi 
159,156  pounds  of  cotton;  estimated  at  £386,278  sterhng.  Estimated' 
value  of  miscellaneous  article.^,  including  cattle,  c:iculenta  and  fruits^ 
i^3d6,278.  Estimated  value  uf  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  £361,593; 
to  all  other  parts,  £22,519.  EAtimaied  value  of  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  jC571,317  ;  from  all  other  parts,  £75,701. 

Thia  i>jland,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Terra  Firma,  from 
which  it  t!i  only  four  leagues  diitaiit^  is  tho  natural  mrit^ine  and  resort, 
where  the  contraband  traders  of  Cumana,  Barcelona,  Margaritta,  an 
Guiana,  make  their  purchases.  The  position  of  Trinidad  is  singtdar]^ 
favuurahlo  to  this  commerce.  The  continental  coasts,  extensive,  defence* 
less,  and  to  leeward,  olfer  both  to  tho  British  and  Columbians  tho  greatest 
facility  for  prosecuting  it.  The  g:ulf  of  Paria,  whii^h  avfwhi'S  the  wentern 
part  of  Trinidad,  receives  tho  waters  of  llie  river  Guarapu-he,  which  pene- 
trates the  province  of  Cumnna.  By  thin  river  animals  for  labour  and  for 
the  shambles,  are  brought  from  Terra  Firma  to  Trinidad  ;  and  through  the 
same  <  hannel,  all  the  contraband  articles  consumed  in  this  province)  can 
aaceud  with  perfect  convenionco,  or  may  be  landed  at  several  points  with- 
out the  lea^t  danger.  lu  general,  the  cargoes  wbich  are  destined  for  Bar* 
celona  proceed  up  tins  river;  they  are  thence  distributed  to  the  Caraccas 
an<]  other  neiglihonriJig  provinces.  'Vho  mouths  of  the  Oroonoko,  whirii 
cross  the  gulf  of  Paria  from  south  and  north,  open  to  this  island  the  com- 
merce of  Guians,  whither  the  surplus  goes  by  the  river  Apure  tu  Barqni- 
semeto,  Truxillo,  Vannaa,  Merida,  &c.* 
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CHAP.  II.-SPANISH  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

Thb  West  India  islands  colonized  by  Spain  are  not  nnmerous.  Puerto 
Rico  and  Cubuy  in  the  northern  group,  and  Margaritta  and  some  others,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Caraccas,  compose  the  whole  of  the  islands  in  ihe  West 
Indian  seas.  Of  tJiuse,  Puerto  Rico  ond  Cuba  are  the  most  important; 
Cuba  being  the  largest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  islands  belonging 

■  Th.'  fircnt  Inllux  of  currents  inki  the  if:M\(  K>r  Paria,  from  the  coasU  of  Bmil  and 
AndaJusia  must  briiiff  down  a  vnat  (inimtity  of  Ughl  earihy  putidca  from  tlie 
mouths  of  tho  numcroua  Urtrr  Hvpm  whieh  tniverse  those  parts  of  thp  conUnenl- 
but  tlit^  currenti  being  riiH-Ilcd  by  the  sldt's  of  adjactnt  momitoiti*.  eddies  nnd 
smooth  water  will  be  jiroduf.*.!  when  Hicy  mpt-t  and  oppose  one  juiothrr  and  then- 
fore  earthy  p:uti.l«s  will  subaidi'  uttd  form  bunks  uf  mud,  and  by  the  accwution  of 
fresh  atcumulntious  form  dry  land,  and  thus  such  a  tract  of  country  m  Trlniiljid  n.iv 
have  been  lofmed.  Th.'.*  chushs  ar^  in  fact,  still  operatiiif,  lur  the  it.lutid  it.  daily 
mrreasitig  on  thi-  Icfward  side,  as  Is  visible  in  the  mud  b^ds  whicli  ext^-nil  a  great 
way  into  the  (fulf.  ar.d  are  there  constantlv  au^menled.  But  frura  the  creiit  iudux 
r-roro  the  ocean  at  the  wqth  end  of  the  iaLind,  and  \U  ej|[r««»  to  the  AtUu^Vt  »e.v:vkx 
throuffh  the  Uttcas,  a  clJiiunL-l  must  ever  exist  between  the  cunXVneuX.  )kttv\  X  vvu\^;^ 
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to  any  Kuropcan  power  in  Uio  American  seas.  Theso  islands  were  tliviileil 
into  three  govemmeuls :  Puerto  Rioo  w&s  a  capitanerin  generale^  under 
the  title  of  i:«ptain- general  of  the  Havannah, — an  officer  of  high  rank  govern- 
ed Cuba  and  Florida,  and  his  Nituation  was  the  tno^t  important  of  any  uf 
the  capitanerias  grncrales  of  Spani^ih  America;  the  captain-general  of 
Caraccas  governed  the  island  of  Margarita,  and  the  othora  on  the  coast  of 
his  province. 

I.  Puerto  Rico.'J  The  island  of  Puerto  Hico  ia  situated  in  the  Caribbean 
iea,  between  the  ialand  of  Hayti,  or  St  Domingo,  and  the  Virgin  islandii. 
It  occupies  a  space  between  65"  30'  and  67"  45'  of  VV.  long^  and  between 
18"  and  18"  35"  of  N.  lat.  ;  its  length  being  120  miles,  by  40  in  breadth. 
Colurnliu.ii  discovered  this  inland  (hiring  his  second  voyage,  in  the  year 
1493.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  colonized  Puerto  Kico,  in  1500,  when  he 
Bubjugated  the  country:  the  native  Indians  were  at  that  time  very  numer- 
ous, but  have  since  disappeared.  Puerto  Rico  is  an  important  island;  its 
prodnoliuns  are  very  vnluahN;  in  European  commerce,  and  tho  clitnate  is 
more  healthy  and  teinprratf^  than  that  of  the  other  inlands  of  the  Cnribbean 
seas.  The  mountains  are  not  of  any  very  great  altitude,  but  form  a  beauti- 
ful foatiire  of  the  landscape, — their  gently  undulating  fiurfacea  contrasting 
finely  with  the  picturesque  and  well-watered  valleys.  The  rivers  are  of  no 
great  eize,  but  agreeably  diversify  the  picture;  and  being  very  numeroun, 
are  exceedingly  useful  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  inleriar,  and 
part  of  the  sea-shore  to  the  north,  is  still  covered  with  the  original  forests, 
in  which  roam  large  wild  dogs  ;  these  dogs  arc  the  remains  of  a  race 
brouglit  fr(mi  Spain  by  the  first  conquerom  of  the  uland,  to  assist  in  hunt- 
ing down  the  natives,  who  fled  for  protection  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  inte- 
rior. These  forests  also  abound  with  parrots,  pigeons,  and  other  birds  pecu- 
liar to  the  West  India  islands,  as  welt  as  nnth  land-crabi*,  which  are  as 
numerous  hero  as  in  any  of  the  Carildiean  isles,  and  on  whose  flesh  the 
wild  dog*  are  supposed  lo  subsist.'  Cuttle  of  superior  qualities,  originally 
brought  from  th«  mollser-country,  are  fed  in  this  inland  ;  poultry  are  also 
very  cheap  and  plentiful,  nnd  the  rivers  and  sea  supply  the  inhabitants  with 
every  variety  of  6sh.  The  soutlteni  coast  is  the  most  healthy  as  well  as 
the  most  fertile;  producing  for  tlK*  commerce  of  the  inhnbitanta,  itugar, 
coffee,  cassia,  flax,  cotton,  ginger,  and  the  odoriferous  gums  used  in  such 
great  quaiuiues  in  Ronmii  Catholic  countries  ;  tliese,  mth  hides  and  tro- 
pical fruits,  compose  the  chief  articles  of  their  trade  with  Europe,  Ac. 
They  have  here  a  fine  breed  of  niulen,  which  are  sought  after,  from  the 
British  islands  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tlie  northern  side,  which  is  com- 
paratively sterile,  is  supposed  to  contain,  in  the  higher  lands,  ffome  gold 
and  silver  mines  ;  but  of  the  existence  or  value  of  these  nothing  certain  is 
aacertained.  With  alt  these  bounties,  so  lavishly  bestowe<l  by  the  hand  of 
Nature,  Puerto  is  subjected  occasionally  to  a  dreadful  calamity.  In  the 
year  1742,  a  lerriblG  tornado  overturned  the  labour  of  years,  and  <lo9iroyed 
the  plantations,  which  did  not  recover  the  shock  they  received  for  many 
years  afterwards;  these  hurricanes  occasionally  visit  the  island  at  present. 


•  The  naCaral  history  of  thcsi*  rraba  is  hif;hlv  sinj^utar. 
tbcH  sincular  animulis  which  ({rrally  rmji-iiiDle 


At  certain  arnAonnorthr  yeftr, 
.  „         .  *he  sea-crab*  in  NhnfH?  und  manner  «f 

nkovlng,  iPHve  the  luuuniaitis  in  which  they  have  formed  (hMr  Imrrowft,  iind  morv  fn 
immcnM  cBvalcadfs  Uuwn  tu  the  iuM-tt)aAt,  for  tho  purpuse  of  depiMJUniE;  their  yotinf*  in 
the  WBt«ik  At  this  j)«'rioil  luithin^  iirr«*t»  thfir  pro^reM  ;  they  move  continnnlly  in 
the  Mime  line;  if  they  meet  with  »  wall,  they  climb  up  onn  side,  and  dow-n  the  other, 
nnd  thr  clattering  noifk*  produced  hv  their  claws  is  sorprisiru^.  After  depu»itin(t  their 
young,  tbry  return  tu  thi-ir  hiiunts  in  ttia  mme  order,  and  are  fallowed  by  the  yuuiif 
crabs  as  soou  :tv  thi'V  attain  sullldi-ut  atrciigtli  to  perform  the  journey. 
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bat  none  of  so  calainitoaa  a  nature  has  been  experienced  since  tliat  period. 
The  total   population  of  the  island  ia  calculated  at   130,000,  of  whom 
2d,000  are  slares.     The  capital,  ojid  residence  of  the  governor,  is  stttiated 
on  a  peninsula  on  tJie  northern  shore.     It   waji  founded  in   1314,  and 
named  Puerto  Rico  ;  from  whence  the  whole  island  has  received  its  appel- 
lation ;  having  been  called  Borriquen  by  the  natives  when  Brst  discovered. 
This  town  is  also  called  Si  Juan  dc  Puerto  Rico;  and  is  ailuated  in  18" 
20"  N.  lat.,  oikd  66°  W.  longf. ;  a  fort,  called  SJt  Antonio's,  protects  it  on  the  S. 
W. ;  and  it  has  also  a  citadel  and  other  fortiBcation-*,  with  a  very  good  har- 
bour.    The  amount  of  its  population  is  not  exactly  known  ;   Sjorse  esti- 
mates it  at  30,000 ;  bat  it  probably  does  not  amount  to  the  half  of  that 
number.     This  city  has  often  been  attacked;    in   15^4,    by  Sir   Fi-aiicis 
Drake,  but  without  success;  in  1597,  by  the  Duke  of  ('umberland,  (who 
look  and  plundered  it  and  the  itiland  ;)  and  aj^in  by  the  nriti«*h  in  1797, 
who  were,  however,  a«  unsucces^iful  as  Sir   I'rancis  Drake.     Tlio  planta-  ■ 

^ons  and  small  towns  of  the  inland  are  very  numerous,  but  mostly  too  in-         I 
sii^niticant  for  notice.    Puerto  Rico  drew  from  Mexico,  for  the  expenses  of  its 
adminifttmtion,  tlie  sum  of  377,000  piastres  annually.    Its  defence  consists 
chielly  in  tlie  country  mtlitia.    It  has  hitherto  adhered  to  the  royal  cause. 

n.   r«/;ff.]    Cuba,  the  lart^est  as  well  as  the  moat  important  of  the  islands 
in  the  West  Indian  seas,  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Tlonda,  between  the 
northernmost  part  of  Yucatan,  and   the  westernmost  point  of  the  island  of 
Hayti.     The  westernmost  part  of  Cuba  nearly  slmts  in,  with  the  northern 
shore  of  Yucatan  and  the  western  coast  of  East  Florida,  that  immense  basin 
known  by  the  name  of  the  ^^ulf  of  Mexico.     It  in  thought  that  Cape  Ca- 
toclie,  in  Yucatan  and  the  most   wesleni   headland   uf  Cuba,   must  Iiave 
been  formerly  united  by  an  isthmus,  which  has  been  gmdually  worn  away 
by  the  pressure  and  action  of  the   waters  of  the  Caribbean  sea.     Should 
this  have  actually  been  the  case,  the  Mexican  gulf  must  have  been  very 
shallow,  as  we  tind  that  the  pasHage  of  the  watera  of  the  South  Atlantic^ 
impelled  by  the  trade-wiuds  through  the  strait  formed  by  Cuba  and  Yuca* 
tan  ia,  although  it  has  considerable  hreadlli,  so  very  forcible  as  to  send  a 
vast  stream,  or  current,  with  great  impetuosity  round  the  gulf  and  through 
the  straits  of  Florida,  as  fai'  as  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  to  tha 
northern  shores  of  Europe.     This  stream  is  distinguishable  in  tlie  \ortb 
Atlantic  by  its  superior  heat  to  the  rest  of  the  water?i  of  that  ocean;  au(f 
by  a  body  of  sea-weed  which  constantly  accompanies  it<     The  extent  of 
Cuba  is  from  73"  60'  to  85    30'  W,  long,  from  E.  to  \V.     Its  form  is  so 
curved  that  it  fies,  although  narrow,  between  23^^  20'  and  10**  40'  N".  lat. ; 
it  is  about  700  miles  long,  hut  not  more  than  70  in  medial  breadth.     Ita 
position  gives  it  the  command  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  straits  of  Yu- 
catan and   Florida,  as  well  as  the  navigation  of  the  windward  passage  and 
channel  of  Bahamas.     The  6ne  harbour  of  the  Havannah,  and  some  other 
smaller  ports,  rendered  this  island,  with  these  advantages,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  West  India  islands,  paiticularly  to  Spain,  possessing  as  she 
did  the  shores  of  tlie  Mexican  gulf.    The  Spanish  government  have  accord- 
ingly spared  no  expense  in  fortifying  the  Havannah,  on  which  they  seem  to 
have  placed  their  chief  dependence  for  the  security  of  their  ultramarino 
colonics. 

The  climate  of  Cuba  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  island  in  the  West 
Indian  seas,  excepting  Puerto  Hico;  it  itt  mild  and  temperate, — there  ia  no 
winter, — and  tfie  summer-heat  is  moderated  by  the  raina  and^ui!&A^v«:«7.«&t'CQ4 
periodical  rains  lasiintr  during  the  months  ot  Ju\y  wii  \u^u&X..    *\!\ut^^* 
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tility  of  Cuba  ia  celebrated  :  spices,  among  wliich  are  pepppr  and  ^n^r, 
cassia,  uianioc\  facao»  mai/e,  aloes,  niantict  8ui;ar,  tobacco,  the  flavour  of 
which  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  |mri  of  tho  woriil>  knuwn  in  cum- 
mercc  by  the  uiiitie  of  Ilnvanutth,  niul  soWl  to  an  enormous  amount 
cigiutf*  with  many  olhvx  nrticles,  the  pnHluce  of  tropical  chumtep,  conslitui 
the  richer  of  thin  tine  islmid.  CotTee,  though  cultivated,  is  so  Vaiia  attemleil 
to  in  the  planuuions  tliat  little  is  prown  for  exportation.  Honey  is  one  of 
the  ffreat  articles  of  the  export  iraiitt,  and,  together  with  wax,  is  annually 
producetl  to  a  ^eat  amount.  Callle,  orij^inally  from  Europe,  have  niultt- 
pUed  80  ruuch  in  Cuha,  that  they  have  become  wild,  and  frequent  hi  im- 
inenBR  druven  the  forests  and  savannahn  or  marshy  plains ;  they  are  hunted 
for  the  salce  of  their  hides  and  talhtw^  which  are  exported  to  a  great 
amount,  'llie  forest*)  aUo  abound  in  uwine,  which  have  nmUiptied  in  a 
similar  manner;  and  the  inhaUitnnts  pon^iess  lar^c  stocks  of  xnuh^s,  horses* 
fine  black  cattle,  ai\d  sheep^  all  of  which  thrive  very  much.  Tiie  wood* 
consist  chieHy  of  limber  of  valuable  qualitien ;  the  red  cedar,  oaks,  finSf 
palmH,  malio^ny^  ebony,  tignum'vitfC  ;  and  woods  producing  K^ini^t  aro- 
matic anil  niedicinaJ.  Tlie  riveni  and  coaat'i  abound  with  fish,  and  fine 
turtles  frequent  the  shallows.  Tfte  birddi  of  Cuba  are  principally  the  par- 
rot, the  [Hiroquet,  American  partridge,  turtle  tlove,  and  great  variety  of 
aquatic  hird^^.  In  tbi^i  inland  there  are  t*uppo!§ed  to  exist  veina  of  gold  and 
silver,  because  the  inhabitants  procure  a  email  quantity  of  ihoae  meiaU  in 
the  6andj4  of  the  rivers  which  doRceiid  from  the  mountains.  INie  great 
metallic  production  of  Cuba  in  copper,  of  which  some  \'aluable  minett  ex- 
ist in  the  eastern  pan  nf  the  island,  willi  which  a  trade  is  carried  on  among 
the  Went  Indian  islands  and  the  ports  on  tlie  southern  content. 

Only  about  one  tuindrodth  part  of  the  inland  of  Cuba  is  supposed  to  be 
under  a  state  of  cultivation.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Europeans  and 
their  descendants,  and  negroes;  the  amount  of  the  former,  in  1^'iO,  heingf; 
373,071,  and  of  the  latter  199,292,  mahinf;  a  total  of  572,363  inhabitants,, 
which  later  returns  have  carried  to  631,000.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs 
the  whole  length  of  Cuba,  from  E.  to  VV.,  following  the  curvature  of  the 
country.  I^his  chain  divides  the  islaiul  naturally  into  two  parts  :  thougli 
these  mountains  do  not  acquire  any  very  consitlendjle  elevation,  they  give 
rise  to  nnriierous  rivers,  which  flow  into  tho  ocean  on  each  aide  ;  and  some- 
times, during  the  rainy  season,  inundate  the  law  lands.  Cuba,  as  well  aa 
all  the  other  islands  of  these  seas,  is  exposed  occasionally  to  the  devastating^ ' 
efl'ects  of  hurricanes;  hut  on  the  whole  it  is  luure  free  from  them,  as  well 
as  from  disea^ie,  than  any  of  the  others,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  tha 
beatthiesti  the  most  fertile,  and  the  muat  secure  of  the  West  India  inlands. 
The  governor  of  Culw  has  a  very  arduous  and  extensive  jurisdiction, 
during  war  particularly;  he  has  accorditLgly  in  the  inland  W  subordinate 
governors,  who  prcsi{le  over  as  many  districts  into  which  Cuba  is  divided. 
An  tntendant  superintends  tlie  finances  and  conunerce  of  the  island,  and  is 
subordinate  only  to  the  captain -general.  'Die  religious  affairs  of  Cuba  ai-a 
superintended  by  a  bishop,  who  resides  at  Havannah,  and  whose  income  ia 
considerable.  The  revenues  of  the  island  are  said  to  amount  to  more  than 
2,000,000  of  piastres  per  animm ;  but  tlie  expenses  of  adininiHtratioa 
were  so  great,  that  it  received  from  Mexico  1,S20,000  piastres  during  the 
same  period.  The  military  force  of  Cuba  consists  chiefly  in  militia,  the 
amount  of  which  is  stated  to  exceed  26,000.  Cuba,  like  Puerto  Rico,  has 
hitherto  adhered  to  the  royal  cause. 
The  capiud  of  t\m  island  is  Hueannah,  bounded  by  Vulaaquez,  in  23* 
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12*  N.  lat ,  nnd  82"lt'  VV.  long,  on  the  north  coast,  opposite  to  tho  Florida*. 
Thf  harbour  ia  very  fine,  and  capable  of  coiilaininj^  the  larj^est  fioel  in  safe- 
ty, both  it  and  the  town  have  been  fortified  av  Htrongly  aa  posaiblti.  The  only 
fault  in  tht^  excellent  harbour  is,  that  the  entrance  is  very  narrow  and  dif- 
ficuU;  »o  marh  no,  that  durine^  war,  vesseln  havu  been  taken  going  in,  oa 
account  nf  only  one  being  able  to  pass  at  a  time, — the  rearmost  vessels 
have  fallen  into  tho  hands  of  the  pursuing  ships.  This  channel  is,  how- 
ever, so  strongly  fortifie<l  daring  its  whole  length,  that  it  would  be  hazard- 
ous in  the  extreme  for  an  enemy's  fleet  to  enter.  The  entrance  has  a  foit 
on  each  aide ;  that  on  the  east,  called  Moro  Caxtle^  stands  on  a  high  rock, 
and  1*  a  triangular  work,  mounted  wiili  40  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  having 
a  battery  nearly  level  with  the  water  at  the  fnot  of  the  rock  :  that  on  the 
west  im  caKiMl  Pmitay  and  communicates  wilfi  (lie  city.  This  is  a  square 
fort,  strongly  huilt,  and  well  supplied  with  ariilldry  The  city  ia  surronnd- 
ed  with  workn,  niounteil  with  numerous  ht-avy  guns  ;  a  square  citadel  is 
also  erected  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  called  El  Fuerie  i  this  work  also 
has  heavy  cannon,  and  it  is  on  thi<i  the  Sp.tninh  government  place  their 
chief  de[KMidr>nce-  But  the  fortifications  are  said  to  be  commanded  by  hills 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  importancu  of  tins  rity  and  harbour 
has  cau-ied  it  to  he  repeatedly  attacked ;  it  wa^i  taken  in  1536,  by  a  French 
pirate,  bat  rauHoraed  for  70U  dollars ;  it  was  again  taken  by  the  British, 
and  by  the  French,  and  by  the  Uucraneei-M ;  hut  the  moHt  memorable  at- 
tack was  that  executed  by  the  British  in  1752,  when  admiral  Sir  George 
Pococke  and  Lord  Albemarle  conducted  a  fleet  and  troops  to  the  Ilavan- 
nah,  and  after  a  determined  resistance  of  two  months  and  eight  days,  on 
the  1-tth  of  August  obtaine<l  possession  of  the  place.  The  victors  captured 
9  sail -of-t he-line,  3  more  were  sunk  by  the  ii^paniards,  3  ou  the  stocks 
were  burnt,  and  a  great  many  merchant  vessels  loaded  with  valuable  car- 
goes completed  the  spoil.  The  merchandise  and  specie  found  in  the  place 
was  supported  to  amount  to  .4^3,000,000  iiterling.  Thin  city  was  restored 
to  Spain  at  the  peace  of  1703,  sinco  which  period  the  government  has  been 
constantly  employed  in  increasing  its  strength  and  resources,  Tlie  trade 
of  this  jjort  is  computed  to  amount,  by  importations,  to  £2,200,000.  Tho 
exportations — chiefly  segars,  sugar,  honey,  war,  and  coffee — amount  to 
£2,500,000.  The  number  of  vessels  whicli  entered  its  port  in  1826  was 
1,029,  of  which  720  were  American,  95  Spanish,  91  English,  and  47 
French.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Havannah  amount — according  to  Hum- 
boldt— to  about  130,000,  of  whom  22,000  are  nlaves.  We  confess  that 
this  enumeration  appears  to  as  too  great ;  but  cannot  take  it  upon  us  to 
correct  it.  The  other  principal  towns  of  Cul>a  are  St  Jago^  Puerto  del 
JPrincif>ej  Baifamo^  Trinidtitt,  Baliabano,  Sauta  Cnt:,  Baracoa,  and  Cadiz, 

St  jagn  was  formerly  the  capital  of  this  island,  and  is  situated  in  20* 
N.  lat.  and  76"  \V,  long.,  269  leagues  from  the  Havannah.  The  country 
about  St  Jago  is  mountainous  ;  and  this  part  of  the  island  is  frequently 
visited  by  earthcinakes,  which  are  generally  of  a  slight  nature.  The  har- 
bour of  St  Jago,  or  Cuba,  ia  very  good,  and  extends  6  miles  inland ;  bat 
the  entrance  to  it  is  bimilar  to  that  of  Huvaunah. 

Puerto  del  Principe^  or  rUlci  del  Principe^  is  145  miles  N.W.  of  St 
Jago,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  the  country  around  it ;  large 
droves  of  cattle  are  fed  in  the  savannalis  for  the  sake  of  their  lallow  and 
hides. 

JSfttjamo,  or  St  Salvador^  is  situated  in  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba,  and  on 
the  little  river  Estoro.  nearly  20  miles  from  the  occoov.     'Wvvb  \aw\^  ^-h^^ 
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its  name  to  the  Bahama  channel,  wliicli  runs   amongst  the  land  and  loi 
rocks  wliich  Co1umbu»  called  Jardin  de  la  Reyna,  or  *  Qaocn'a  Garden.' 

Tnnidad,  situated  on  a  bay  ia  the  south  coaat,  u  a  6ae  sea-port,  bat  of 
little  couijequence. 

haltabano  ia  nearly  opposite  the  Pimw  isliindw,  nn  ihe  S.  side  of  the 
inland  of  Cuba,  near  a  very  large  bay,  50  iHiiej*  S.W.  of  the  Havannab. 

Siaracoii  is  a  sea-purt  on  the  N.E.  ehoro  of  the  itiland,  with  an  excel- 
lent harbour  for  vessels  of  amall  tonnage,  about  17  leagues  N.E.  of  Si 
Jago. 

Hanla  Cruz  is  a  large  town  on  the  N.  coast,  30  miles  £•  of  the  Havan* 
nnh,  and  115  N.W.  of  Cadiz. 

Cadiz  is  situated  in  Cadiz  bay,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cuba,  164  miles  E- 
of  Havaniiah,  and  about  10  juUos  C.  of  Cadiz  river. 

Round  the  island  of  Cuba  are  several  groupes  of  rocks,  and  one  1arf!;e 
islet  named  Finos,  wbicb  is  situated  near  tiie  S.E.  cuatil  of  Cuba,  and 
Eeparatedl  from  ic  by  a  channel  U5  leagues  long,  and  G  wide  ;  tliH  inland 
has  severnl  j^uod  and  secure  road^,  but  it  is  uniuliabited,  except  by  a  few 
6sherincn  who  occai^tonaDy  dwell  on  it^i  cua^jlt^.  The  only  animals  on  it 
arc  goats,  but  it  abounds  in  pastures  and  large  trees.  Pinos  is  about  42 
miles  long,  and  31  broad,  in  ^1"  38'  N.  lat.  and  82'  45'  W,  long. 

HI.  Margarifa,}  This  island,  which  is  about  30  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, under  the  regime  of  Spain,  formed  a  government  aeparaie  from 
tliat  of  Cuniana,  on  whose  shores  it  lies,  and  dependent  on  the  captain- 
genersil  of  Caraccau.  It  lies  in  N.  tat.  10"  56',  and  in  GV  and  05"  W. 
long.  It  wan  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498.  Ths  pearU  found  on  the 
coasts  of  this  and  ibe  Deighbouring  isle  of  Cubagua  soon  rendered  it  fa- 
raous»  and  tbo  fishery  was  carried  on  at  the  cxpeusc  of  vast  numbers  of 
Indians  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  undertaking.  Tlie  possession  of  Mar- 
garita was  an  object  of  great  conRf'quence  to  Spain,  as  it  is  separated  from 
the  contitmnt  by  a  strait  only  8  iGagups  wide,  and  to  windward  of  all  the 
best  ports  of  Caraccas,  and  forms  the  cfiannel  thi'ough  vvbicb  all  vessels 
coming  from  Europe  or  windward,  to  Cumnna,  Uarcelona,  and  La  Guayra, 
must  pass,  though  it  is  not  navigable  in  its  whole  breadth;  the  rocky 
island  Cache,  between  it  and  the  continent,  leaving  only  a  narrow  pass  of 
two  leagues,  hut  ivbinh  i^  seldom  dangerous,  owing  to  the  general  calm- 
ness that  reigns  in  this  part  of  the  Caribbean  sea.  It  ia  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Colombians,  who  succeeded,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in 
driving  the  royalist  forces  from  ii.  In  thi^  island  there  arc  only  thrco 
ports,  Pampater^  on  the  E.S.E.  ;  Pitehlo  de  la  Mar^  a  league  to  lee- 
ward of  the  preceding,  and  Pueblo  del  Nvrle,  on  the  N.  side.  The  popu- 
lation of  Margarita  ha^  been  estimated  at  14,000  persons^  coDBisting  of 
5,600  wfiitc'a,  2,000  Guayqucria  Indiana,  and  6,500  Castes. 


CHAP.  m.-HAYTI. 

Havti,  or  St  Domingo,  lies  between  Puerto  Rico — from  which  it  U  se- 
parated only  by  a  narrow  channel — on  the  E.,  and  Jamaica  and  Cuba  on 
the  W.  The  channel  betiveen  the  latter  island  and  Hayti  is  duiioininated 
bv  seamen  the  tvindward  pasxage,  and  in  about  36  miles  wide.  It  extends 
from  17"  42'  to  19"  56'  N.  lat.,  and  from  67"  35'  to  74'  15'.  W.  long. 
There  arc  a  variety  of  atatoments  with  respect  to  tbo  dimensiona  of  this 
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iiUnd :  Edtrardfi  6xes  the  length  Rt  390  miles ;  Tlninftford  uys  it  u  more 
than  450 ;  the  Abb^  Raynal  representu  it  as  200  Inagut^it  in  length  ;  and 
modern  French  geographpra  state  that  it  is  160  leatrues  in  length  by  30 
in  arerago  breadth.  Several  small  islands  lie  ronnd  St  Domingo,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  AltanU,  Saone,  Bcati,  and  St  Catherine  on  the  S.  »ide, 
from  W.  to  E.;  Mone  and  Moniqtte  on  the  S.E.  side  ;  Guifmcte  and  Con- 
eves  on  the  W.;  and  Ln  Fortue  on  the  N.  side.  By  tlie  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tantii,  this  islantl  was  called  Hajfli^  that  is,  '  the  high  or  mountainous  land/ 
and  under  this  revieed  name  it  hat  become  famous  in  modem  history,  a«  a 
vast;  island  occupied  by  men,  who,  suddenly  passing  from  the  condition  of 
slaves  to  that  of  free  men,  established  their  political  power  with  their  per- 
sonal liberty.  "  A  people  of  uncivilized  men,  who  hocamo  in  a  few  years 
civilized  and  even  refined,  and  formed  a  dynasty  and  a  government  for 
themselves,  presents  a  spectacle  at  once  novel  iu  the  history  of  the  species, 
and  attractive  from  the  extraordinary  incongrtiiitea  which  it  appears  to  in- 
volve and  to  reconcile.  The  proximity  nf  this  scene  to  our  own  settle- 
ments, and  tlie  great  uiuiilarity  of  their  circumstances  to  those  in  which  so 
•trange  a  revolution  was  effected,  adds  mightily  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject."  We  shall  therefore  ofTer  no  apology  for  the  introduction  here 
of  a  succinct  historical  sketch  of  this  event. 

Hixlory.~\  On  the  6th  of  December,  1492,  Christopher  CoUimbas 
landed  on  the  northern  coast  of  this  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Hispnniola,  or  *  Little  Spain.'  He  found  it  at  this  period  divided  into  5 
kingdoms,  governed  by  caciquef*,  and  living  in  a  Btate  of  mutual  amity  and 
intercourse.  The  natives  appeared  to  be  of  Caribbean  race;  they  were 
simple  in  their  manners,  and  chie6y  supported  themselves  by  the  chase. 
Columbus  left  a  detachment  of  Spaniards  on  the  island,  under  charge  of 
his  son.  These  colonists  founded  St  Nicholas  ;  but  their  excesses  roused 
ihe  resentment  of  the  surrounding  natives,  who  rose  upon  them,  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  their  establishment.  The  Spaniards  thereupon  betook 
themselves  to  the  southern  coast,  where  they  founded  the  town  of  5/ 
Domingo,  which  afterwards  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  island,  the  subju- 
gation of  which  was  effected  by  the  Spaniards  in  1495.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century,  a  number  of  buccaneers,  most  of  them  natives  of 
Normandy,  settled  themselves  in  Tortuga^  a  small  island  lying  to  the  N. 
of  St  Domingo.  From  this  place  they  made  constant  incursions  against 
the  Spanish  ecttlementa  in  this  island,  by  them  denominated  Hispaniota, 
or  '  Little  Spain ;'  tilt  at  last,  by  the  treaty  of  Kyswick,  that  part  of  the 
island  in  which  these  baccaneers  ha<l  established  themselves  was  ceded  to 
the  French  king,  who  had  acknowledged  them  as  bis  subjects,  and  taken 
them  under  his  protection.  The  island  after  this  period  was  divided  into 
two  part«i :  that  which  is  now  properly  and  strictly  called  Hayiiy  and 
UisjHiniola,  the  former  comprehending  the  French  division,  and  the  latter 
what  belonged  to  the  Spaniards.  The  ancient  divisional  line  which  sepa- 
rated these  two  parts  stretched  from  the  river  Pe<lematis,  on  the  S,  sidei 
to  the  river  Massacre  on  the  N.  side,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Mance- 
nille.  The  Spanish  part  was  reckoned  to  contain  about  90  leagues  in  its 
extreme  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  about  60  leagues  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  having  a  surface  of  about  3,200  sijuare  leagues.  The  Hayiian 
or  French  diviiiton  extended  400  miles  in  length,  and  140  in  breadth,  and 
contained  1,500,000  acres  in  high  cultivation  before  the  commencement 
of  the  French  revolution  in  1789. 

No  event  of  any  importance  occurred  in  the  history  of  this  UXvcv^  v&xnn 
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the  ces*iion  of  a  tliriston  of  its  territory  to  France,  except  ttie  attempts 
made  upou  it  byadniiral  Peiiii,  in  1692,' — a  dreadful  mortality^  occa^iuned 
by  the  nieaoles  and  «mall-pox,  in  the  year  1666,  which  is  stitl  reniembo-re<l 
by  the  appellation  of  Z-a  Tragedin  de  los  sehixy  or  '  the  tra^^edy  of  the 
faixes,' — and  n  revolt  of  tfia  blacks  in  1722.  When  llie  French  revolutioa 
began  to  8.i>uiiie  its  wild  bid]  violent  character,  the  instant  emancijvation  uf 
the  fllavea  in  their  West  Itidia  inlands  was  one  of  their  first  nieasiires.  At 
the  aaroe  lime  the  white  plnve-owners  were  adopting  with  ardour  the  re- 
publican principlf^fl  of  the  ruvolutioniata  as  far  as  regarded  their  own  alle- 
giance to  the  pureiit'»tate.  On  the  one  band,  the  govorument,  einbueU 
with  the  spirit  of  lite  ancient  regime,  sought  nupport  against  the  democra- 
tic colonists  by  an  alliance  with  men  of  colour  ;  on  the  other  the  colonista 
resisted  the  aLteuipt  to  apply  the  new  maxim  to  people  of  colour;  and 
amidst  all  the  excess  and  insuburdiiiation  which  resulted  from  the  con- 
dieting  feelings  and  views  of  the  colonUtii  and  the  governmeiit^  the  slave* 
awoke  from  their  sleep  of  servitude,  and  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  in- 
stiintly  ensued.  lu  L791  the  slaves  rose  and  massacred  the  whites^  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  French  division  was  rendered  desolate  and  barbar- 
ousi  and  all  the  white  families  that  had  it  in  their  power  emigrated,  llie 
British,  desirous  to  taku  advantage  of  these  disturhunL-cs,  landed  a  body 
of  troops  in  1793 ;  but  after  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  Holdiers,  prin- 
cipally by  the  unhealthiaess  of  the  climate,  they  were  obliged  to  evacuate 
it.  In  1795  the  Spanish  government  ceded  their  part  of  the  island  to  tbe 
French.  When  the  insurrection  of  the  Negroes  firet  broke  out,  in  1791, 
it  found  Touissaint  Louverture  raised  by  liis  master  to  the  rank  of  postil- 
lion. At  first  this  man  refused  to  join  them  until  tbe  insuirectlonistH,  hav* 
ing  become  better  organized,  bad  reuouuced  tlieir  massacres  and  contented 
themselves  with  victory.  He  then  do  luuger  hexiitated  to  range  himself 
nnder  banners  whidi    from   that   motiieni  be  led  constantly  to  glorious  i 

combatt  but  never  to  deva!>tation  or  to  carnage.  After  having  been  tbo 
liberator  of  bis  country,  he  became  its  legislator.  His  constitution  of  the 
Ist  of  July,  1801,  procured   many  yoai-s  of  happiness  and  prosperity  to  , 

bis  country,  and  the  last  traces  of  devastation  had  begun  to  disappear,  when         *, 
suddenly  the  armament  of  general  Leclerk  appeared  in  sight  of  the  An*  ' 

tillea.     This  expedition  was  in  tlie  highe*«t  degree  disgraceful  and  disas- 
trous.  By  an  act  of  tbe  gieut^^st  duplicity,  Touissaint  iudeed  was  removed 
out  of  the  way  ;  but  the   French   troops,  after  being  repeatedly  defeated, 
and   losing  an  immense  number  of  men,  were   ultimately  compelled   to 
evacuate  the  island  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  force  which   with- 
drew into  the  city  of  St  Domingo.     The  blacks  now   formed   tliemselvea  i 
into  a  regular  government,  and  their  chief,  Dessaliues,  having  driven  the          i 
French  out  of  the  island,  assumed  the  supreme  authority  ai3d  the  title  of 
emperor.     Dessatine-s  was  of  a  most   feroi-ions  disposition,  and   was  ahot          ' 
by  one  of  his  own  soldiers,  a  mulatto  youth  not  exceeding  15  years  of  age, 
on  the  17(h  of  Octol>er,  1806. 

The  empire  of  Hayii — for  so  it  was  denominated — was  now  disputed  t 
by  many  chiefs.  The  most  celebrated  and  successful  of  these  were  Potioa  1 
and  Chri'^tophe  ;  the  former  of  whom,  utider  the  name  of  president,  held 
posseaaion  of  the  Bouthei*u  part  of  tbe  island,  and  the  latter,  with  tlie  title 
of  king,  of  the  northern.  Chrislophe  is  said  to  have  beeix  born  in  the  , 
island  of  Grenada,  and  to  have  been  a  slave  in  St  Domingo  at  the  break-  | 
ing  out  of  the  revolution  in  1791.  He  had  been  an  early  friend  and  faith-  i 
fuJ  julbereut  of  Toaissaiiit>  to  whom  he  displayed  some  similarity  of  char 
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acter.  He  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  great  bravery  and  military  skill; 
and  his  dUpooiiion  was  at  6rdi  considered  as  hnmanoondbuuevoleni,  Th« 
regulatiouti  adopted  by  Cbristophe  on  lits  accession  to  tbc  govoitiDivnt  di<4- 
played  ^reut  good  sense,  and  a  mind  mucli  enlightened  on  subjects  of  ge-  , 
neral  policy.  The  tranquillity  of  the  country  was  however  soon  disturbed, 
by  the  appearance  of  another  landidute  for  sovereign  power,  in  the  person 
of  Petiori.  Petion  waa  a  Mulatto  general,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  rank 
of  third  in  command  ;  and,  at  tlie  death  of  D<*s3alines,  was  command- 
er-in-cbief  at  Port-au-Prinoe.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  military 
academy  at  Paps,  and  was  known  to  be  a  man  o^  letters,  of  mild  dtspa- 
aition,  and  engaging  mannent.  ICach  chief  in  support  of  hia  cliumH  liad  ' 
recourse  to  arms  ;  and  tfie  struggle  between  them  soon  became  very  fierce* 
On  the  Ist  of  January,  1807>  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  two  parties, 
when  Petion  wan  defeated,  and  pursued  by  Christophe  to  the  gates  of  Port- 
au-Prince.  Ill  hopes  uf  completing  bis  triumph  over  bla  rival,  Cbristophe 
laid  siege  to  that  city  ^  but  the  necessity  of  his  preseuce  in  order  to  iha 
efitablishment  of  hi^]  authority  in  other  parts,  generally  favourable  to  him, 
but  not  without  partial  di&satis  fact  ion  to  but  cause^  induced  him  to  raise 
the  siege  and  retire  towards  Cape  Francois.  Ho  found  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  his  sway  over  tlie  northern  ilistricts  of  the  island.  A  council 
ivas  speedily  convened  at  Cape  Fi'ancois,  composed  of  the  general**  and 
principal  citizens,  who  formed  a  new  constitution  for  the  future  govern- 
nient,  which  was  published  on  the  17th  of  February,  1807,  This  consti- 
tutiou  declared,  that  every  persuu  robiding  on  the  territory  of  Hayti  was 
free  in  the  fullest  sense  ;  and  that  slavery  was  for  ever  abolished  within  ita 
limits.  The  government  was  vested  in  a  cfiief  magutrale,  who  waa  to 
take  the  title  and  quality  of  president  and  generalissimo  of  the  forces  botb 
by  sua  au<l  luud.  Thib  office  was  for  life ;  but  ihe  president  had  a  right 
to  choose  his  successor  from  among  his  generals  only.  The  council  of  state 
was  composed  of  9  members,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  to  be  general!^* 
This  council  was  a  deliberative  body  ;  but  as  the  appointment  of  the  mem- 
bers was  confided  to  the  president,  the  governmeuc,  tlumgh  approacliing 
nearly  to  an  oligarchy,  liad  the  strongest  features  of  a  mottarchical  prepon* 
derance  without  tbc  name  of  royalty.  Tlic  Roman  Catholic  religion  woa 
declared  to  be  that  of  the  state  ;  but  the  exercise  of  every  otlker  was  to  bo 
tolerated.  ScliooU  were  to  be  established  in  each  district,  and  every  Hay- 
tian,  from  IG  yean  of  age  U)  50,  was  liable  to  military  service.  It  waa 
carefully  announced  as  a  fundameotul  part  of  the  act  uf  state,  that  tha 
government  w<mld  give  no  disturbance  to  tho  colonics  of  other  nation5i ; 
and  that  the  Haytians  would  make  no  conquests  out  of  their  own  isUndi 
But  the  struggle  for  sovereignty  still  continued,  and  a  sanguinary  war  waa 
carried  on  between  the  rival  chiefs  for  several  years.  The  chief  seat  of 
contest  was  llie  mole  of  St  Nicholas,  where  numerous  exploits  of  personal 
bravery  were  achieved  on  both  sides.  At  length  this  place,  which  was 
occupied  by  a  part  of  Petion's  army,  was  formally  invested  by  Christopba 
in  person,  and  after  20  days  of  regular  siege,  the  garrison  surrendered  at 
discretion,  and  were  united  to  the  army  of  the  conqueror.  After  this  event, 
whicJk  took  place  in  October,  1810,  the  principal  part  of  the  besieging 
army  were  allowed  to  go  to  their  homes  and  their  chief  himself  returned 
to  Cape  Francois.  Christophe  had  taken  atlvantage  of  the  sute  of  anar« 
cliy  which  prevailed  iu  Spain,  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  good  understand* 
ing  with  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  Ilayti,  who  manifested  a  correspond- 
ing disposition,  and  amicable  and  commercial  relations  were  accordingly 
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estaUliabed  between  theni.  In  November,  1609,  the  town  and  port  of 
Samana,  and  a  number  of  vessels  in  thie  harbour,  were  taken  by  a  small 
Britiiih  squadron ;  the  French  (roopa  were  ma<le  prisonerH,  the  vessels 
were  seized  as  prixiea,  and  the  place  was  deUvorcd  up  to  the  Spaniards. 
In  Julv,  1810,  a  British  force,  under  the  command  of  j^eneral  Carmiebaelp 
sailed  tVom  Jamaica,  to  co-operate  in  the  reduction  of  the  city  of  St  Do- 
mingo, the  last  po»t  which  the  French  retained  in  the  island.  The  gover- 
nor, Barquier,  liavinji^  c&pitulnted,  the  oflicera  were  sent  to  France  on  their 
parole,  and  the  private  soldiers  became  prieonera  of  war.  Tlius  tlie  Spau- 
ianU  regained  possession  of  their  capital,  after  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  about  8  years. 

In  the  Bpring  of  the  year  1811,  Christopbe  exchanged  the  title  of  pre- 
Bident  for  that  of  king.  Tii)»  alteration  was  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  council  of  state,  assembled  at  Cape  Francois,  "for  the  purpose  of  re- 
vising the  eonatitulion  of  February,  1807^  and  deliberating  upon  the  alter- 
ations which  it  required.'^  They  professed  to  have  considered  it,  at  tlio 
l)eriod  of  its  formation,  as  very  imperfect,  though  adapted  to  the  existing 
Hxigenciea ;  and  declaied  the  fit  time  to  be  now  come  for  retouching  and 
perfecting  their  work,  amending  their  code  of  laws,  and  fixing  permanently 
the  mode  of  governmont  adapted  to  their  country.  They  declared  their 
opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the  people  at  large,  to  be,  that  it  was  neces- 
fiary  to  establish  an  hereditary  monarchy ;  the  goveniinent  of  one  indivi- 
dual, being  tlie  lea^t  subject  to  trnublee  and  reverses,  and  uniting  in  the 
higheal  degree  the  power  of  maiutaining  tlieir  laws,  protecting  tlietr  rights, 
and  defending  their  liberty  at  home,  and  of  making  them  respected  abroad, 
that  th44  title  of  governor-general,  conferred  upon  Toaiaaaint,  was  not  suit- 
able to  the  dignity  of  the  supreme  magistrate  of  a  country ;  that  the  title 
of  emperor  given  to  DeHsalLnea  was  inappropriate,  except  to  one  who  pos- 
sessed authority  over  various  Ntatea  and  territories  ;  tfkat  the  title  of  pre.»i- 
dent  hardly  conveyed  tfie  idea  of  supremo  power;  and  that  no  title  tras 
BO  proper  as  that  of  king.  They  further  declared  the  eBtabltsbment  of 
royalty,  in  the  person  and  family  of  the  chief  wlio  had  governed  them  for 
several  years  with  so  much  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  people, 
to  bo  an  act  of  necessary  duty  and  national  gratitude.  With  the  catablish- 
ment  of  a  throne,  they  decreed  the  foundation  of  a  rank  of  hereditary 
nobility,  into  which  were  to  be  admitted  all  such  persons  as  had  rendered 
important  services  to  the  country,  either  in  the  magistracy  or  the  army, 
or  in  the  departments  of  literature  or  science.  On  this  basis  the  council 
of  state  framed  a  constitutional  act  establishing  the  regal  dignity  in  the 
person  and  family  of  Cfaristophe,  appointed  the  various  oAicers  of  state, 
and  made  such  other  additions  to  the  constitution  of  1807,  as  the  altera- 
tion in  the  form  of  government  was  thought  to  require.  Tide  act  was  aoon 
after  publicly  promulgated,  and  appears  to  have  Iteen  received  by  the  peo- 
ple at  the  time  with  general  sati»faction.  Immediately  after  the  act  of  (he 
council  of  state,  Christophe  assumed  the  title  of  king  Henry,  anfl  sur- 
rounded himself  with  all  the  usual  appendages  of  royalty.  On  Sabbath, 
the  2d  of  June,  181 1,  he  and  hia  wife  were  crowned  with  great  pomp  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  at  Cape  Francois,  now  called  Cape  Henry.  After 
the  ceremony  of  cooaecration,  the  king  and  queen,  and  some  of  the  great 
orticers  of  state,  received  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the  archhinhop, 
and  the  day  was  closed  with  an  entertainment  of  uncommon  splendour. 

The  various  institutions  of  this  new  kingdom  were  copied  from  the  mo- 
narchies of  Europe,  and  particularly  from  France ;  they  bad  their  princea 
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nf  tlie  blood,  thoir  clakea  and  counts,  barons  and  chevaliera ;  their  grsiul 
marsbal,  ^rancl  almoner,  and  master  uf  ceremonies ;  ibeir  leree-days,  and 
drawini^-rooms ;  tlie'ir  royal  birtli-diiySf  coronatiou-day,  and  other  national 
feat! vi ties  ;  their  roj'al  palaces,  olmmherlainB,  pages,  and  body-^ardrt; 
their  royal  and  military  order  of  Si  Henry;  their  chancery,  and  otiier 
coarts  :  their  notaricH,  solicitors,  baniaters  and  judges  ;  their  intendaiils, 
Rurveyon*,  and  directors  of  dilTeront  deparCtnents  ;  their  royal  academy  and 
theatre  ruyol  :  and  flome  of  their  airangementa  were  announced  to  the 
world,  in  a  style  which  cibibited  a  mixture  of  oriental  iidlation  and  French 
gasconade.  Hut  all  tbin  need  excite  no  Burpriae,  when  it  is  remembered 
from  wbat  n  condition  the  people  had  einerg'ed,  what  complete  tfuccess  had 
crowiierl  their  struggle  fur  indcpendcneo,  and  the  exampto  afforded  them, 
in  tbo  jiroceeditiga  and  language  of  the  imperial  cabinet  of  Paris.  Be- 
sides, no  impartiat  obsierver  could  withhold  hi^  admiration  from  the  high 
elate  of  order  and  civilization  which  prevailed  i»  the  dominiona  of  Chris- 
topliP. 

In  the  long  and  sanguinar)'  war  which  had  been  cairied  on  between  the 
rival  chiefs,  the  prepundemrice  oF  succean  wan  rather  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tophe  ;  hut  (heir  forces  provpfl  to  he  on  the  whole  ao  nearly  balanced*  as 
to  preclude  all  expectation  that  in  any  short  time  the  one  would  be  able 
to  subdue  the  other.  Neither  could  it  eucape  the  <»b!iervattun  of  either 
party,  that  continued  hoHtilitics  would  eventually  enfeeble  both,  ao  as  to 
render  them  an  easy  prey  to  llieir  former  oppresnors.  In  consequence, 
probably,  of  this  view  of  the  matter  being  entertained  by  both  partieM, 
]in>itilttieii  were  at  length  an»pended  oa  if  by  mutual  con.sent.  No  battle 
was  fougbt»  nor  any  hostile  movement  made,  for  more  than  6  year*  ;  so 
that,  though  there  was  iu>  treaty  uf  peace,  or  formal  armistice  concluded, 
yet  perfect  tramtuillity  prevailed  throughout  the  island.  Both  Christophe 
and  Petion  appear  to  have  applied  themselves  with  great  assiduity  to  the 
encouragement  of  industry  and  good  morals,  and  the  diifusion  of  know- 
ledge in  ibeir  respective  territories  ;  and  likewise  to  the  preparation  of 
adequate  means  of  defence,  against  any  attempts  that  should  be  made  on 
their  liberty  and  independence.  The  organization  of  the  districts,  under 
the  govortmient  of  Petton,  though  differently  and  more  modestly  con- 
fttructed^  was  not  less  complete.  No  titles  of  nobility  were  adopted  by 
Uim  ;  but  there  were  the  same  gradations  of  military  rank,  the  same  distri- 
bution of  ailministrative  offices,  the  same  care  in  keeping  up  aad  discipliu- 
ing  a  military  force,  and  the  same  solicitude  on  the  grand  subject  of  pub- 
lic institKUiun, 

The  full  occupation  which  Bonaparte  found  for  his  armies  in  Europe, 
and  the  exclusion  of  bis  squadrons  from  the  sea  by  the  naval  power  of 
Britain,  preserved  the  island  of  8t  Domingo  from  any  further  annoyance 
on  the  part  of  France.  But  no  sooner  had  Bonaparte  ceased  to  reigiif 
and  Louis  XVIII.  ascended  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  than  the  ex-colonists 
renewed  their  attempts  for  the  recovery  of  their  lotit  possessions.  With 
this  view,  they  presented  a  petition  to  the  chamber  o(  deputies,  calling  its 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  islan<l.  The  petition  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee  ;  and  the  chairmau,  Desfourueaux.  who  !iad  formerly  served  in  the 
colony,  reported  the  rejjult  of  their  delibemtions.  He  began  with  an  ex- 
aggerated statement  of  the  commercial  advantages  which  had  accrued  to 
France  from  the  possession  of  Sc  Domingo.  He  next  proceeded  to  ex* 
amine  the  means  of  re-establishing  the  colony  ;  and  asserteJ  that,  from 
bb  own  knowledge  of  both  Christophe  and  Petion,  be  fully  believed  t\»i>i 
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wooM  be  eai;(or  to  acknoveled^  tbe  sovereignty  of  the  king,  in  which  rune 
it  wa^  proposed,  that  liis  majpRt^r  should  bo  entreated  to  grant  to  thena, 
and  to  vartftuA  other  black  chiofs  nnmed  in  the  report,  all  the  marks  of 
honour,  and  uU  the  pecuniiiry  advantagea  beSlttng  their  situation,  and  that 
of  the  colony  ;  but  as  this  bopo  mig'ht  by  posKibility  be  dltuippointed,  hi^ 
majesty  wa.**  advised  to  send  a  sufficient  number  of  land  and  sea-forcen  to 
occupy  the  colony.  The  re-posHession  and  re-cultivation  of  thin  island 
appear  to  have  been  favourite  objects  witli  a  ron»idera1)le  number  of  the 
leading  men  of  France  ;  andj  in  the  hope  of  effecting  theru,  the  French 
cabinet,  though  placed  in  circumstances  which  prevented  the  total  rejection 
of  the  propo'ial  of  Great  Riitain  for  an  abandonment  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  yet  refu^ted  an  immediate  relinquishment  of  that  aboiniuuble  traf- 
fic, and  Rtipulated  for  it»  continuance  for  five  years,  promising  by  treaty 
it9  definitive  ceasation  at  tbe  end  of  that  period.  Five  years,  they 
thought,  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  plantations  of  St  Domingo 
with  as  many  cargoes  of  slaves  as  shouhl  be  wanted,  in  addition  to 
the  myriads  of  negroes  and  mulattoes  who  were  s^in  to  be  brought 
under  tbe  yoke. 

Afl  soon  as  the  designs  of  the  French  govornraent  were  known  in  St 
Doiuingo,  there  was  published  in  the  royal  i;a/ette  of  Hayti,  an  address 
to  the  people,  explaining  to  them,  tbe  new  poliucal  relations  in  which 
ihcy  were  placed,  hy  the  peace  between  Franee  and  the  other  powers  of 
Europe.  After  expressing  the  joy»  which  ihry  could  not  but  feel  at  tho 
downfall  of  the  man,  v^hi>  had  endeavoured  to  exlemiinate  them,  or  to  sub- 
ject them  again  to  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  ^viih  whom  they  had  deter- 
mined never  to  enter  into  any  amicable  en^^ements,  this  document  inti- 
mated tliat  there  existed  not  the  same  reason»  for  rejecting  peaceful  over- 
tures from  the  new  monarch  of  France,  but  that  in  the  event  of  his  mani- 
festing a  friendly  di*«po»ttion}  it  would  be  advisable  to  form  with  bini  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  compatible  with  the  honour,  liberty,  and 
aecurity  of  Hayti.  It  proceeded  to  call  upon  the  Haytians,  to  make  every 
exertion  in  defence  of  their  liberty,  against  any  who  should  attempt  to  en- 
slave them  ;  and  in  tlm  most  energetic  language,  bade  defiance  to  their 
foefi.  This  address  appeared  on  the  I5tli  of  August ;  and  on  the  18th  of 
September,  was  published  a  manifesto  of  king  Henry,  giving  a  deUuled 
narrative  of  the  events  which  bad  produced  and  accompanied  the  indepen- 
dence of  Hayti,  justifying  before  iho  tribunal  of  nalioni  tbe  legitimacy  of 
tthat  independence,  and  expressing;  a  Brm  resolution  to  maintain  it. 
In  the  month  of  June,  1U14,  Malonet,  the  minister  of  the  coloni<'a  to 
Louis,  sent  to  the  West  Indies  three  coramisaioners,  for  the  avowr-d  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  and  transmitting  to  tbe  French  government  information 
respecting  the  state  of  St  Domingo,  an<l  the  disposition  of  its  chiefs.  Tbcsa 
oommiMioners  endeavoured,  by  the  most  artful  misrepresentationn,  to  wla 
over  and  intimidate  both  Petion  and  Chrintophe  to  ibeir  purposes ;  and 
althuugb  the  king  of  France  formally  and  officially  discUimed  any  participa- 
tion in  their  proceedings,  and  declared  their  mission  to  have  been  directed 
to  tbe  single  puiut  of  procuring  information  to  guide  the  delibcratioDS  of 
the  French  government,  yet  the  well  known  character  of  Malonet,  the 
xnini-ttcr  by  whom  the  commissioners  were  sent,  left  little  room  to  doubt 
that  tbe  ctmduct  of  tbe  agents  liad  been  conformable  to  the  spirit  at  least 
of  the  secret  instructions  received  from  their  employers  ;  and  tbe  subse- 
quent disclosure  of  those  in^'tructions  established  this  fact  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction.    The  pLuty  of  the  ex-colonists,  however^  was  bo  powerful  at 
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tlio  court  of  LnaiB,  that  preparations  were  actually  made,  and  an  expedi- 
tion nas  intended  to  sail  in  the  spring  of  1615,  for  t)iu  purpose  of  reducing 
the  inhabitants  of  St  Domingo  to  their  forrnnr  servitude,  or  sweeping  them 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  the  retuni  of  Bonaparte  from  Elbe  defeated 
these  projects.  Bonaparte  thought  it  politic  to  issue  an  edict  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade,  and  soon  after  sent  overtures  to  St  Domingo 
which  had  for  their  object  to  bring  back  the  island  to  the  condition  of  a 
French  colony ;  bat  his  propositions  were  immediately  rejected  with  dis- 
dain,  and  during  the  short  period  that  pa^^ed  before  his  necond  fall  ho  was 
too  much  occupietl  with  European  warfare  to  admit  of  his  aimoying  the 
inhabitants  of  Ilayti. 

As  soon  as  Louis  was  replaced  upon  his  throne,  the  ex-colonists  re- 
newed their  intrigues,  and  employed  subaltern  and  ex-otHcial  agents  to 
make  further  overtures  to  the  Haytians,  with  the  same  insidiouii  purpose 
of  reducing  them  again  under  the  power  of  France.  In  July,  1816,  the 
king  of  France,  on  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  department 
of  the  marine  and  the  colonies,  issued  an  ordinance,  naming  and  appoint- 
ing several  commissionerR  to  St  Domingo,  who  were  to  be  invested  witli 
the  administration  of  a]l  the  affairs  of  the  island,  both  cit'il  and  military. 
These  commissioners — who  were  all  ex-colonists,  and  men  who  had  be- 
come particularly  obnoxious  to  the  negroes  and  people  of  colour^pro- 
ceeded  towards  ttie  intended  scene  of  their  niisaiori,  and  skulking  along  the 
coast  in  an  American  vessel,  sent  on  shore  letters  atldressed  to  Monsieur 
U  General  Chnslophe^^^  superscription,  which  having  become  obsolete, 
mnd  being  deemed  injurious  and  insulting  to  the  existiug  order  of  things  in 
Haytt,  caused  the  papers  to  be  instantly  returned  nnopened.  They  then 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  enclosing  their  commuuications  in  an  envelope, 
addressed  to  the  commandant  of  the  port  of  (jomiives.  These  papers  served 
only  to  excite  the  contempt  of  the  Haytians,  to  produce  fresh  abjurations 
of  ail  connexion  with  France,  and  to  strengthen  their  resolutions  to  maiu- 
latn  t]i{?ir  liberty  and  independence. 

In  1818  Petion  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  general  Boyer,  who  imme- 
diately renewed  the  war  with  Cbristophe,  or  king  Henry,  who,  notwith- 
standing of  some  good  qualities,  and  many  efforts  far  the  improvement  of 
his  pooplcy  was  daily  losing  his  hold  upon  their  atfections.  The  system 
pursued  by  Christopbe  had  become  too  despotic  for  the  people  ;  exceeding 
the  bounds  of  prudence,  his  ambitiim  had  no  limits,  and  his  tyranny  and 
opprettaion  became  at  last  so  insupportable,  that  neither  the  people  nor  his 
troops  could  any  longer  submit  to  his  power  and  caprice.  A  rnvoluiion 
ensued.  It  was  on  the  3<]  of  October,  1820,  that  tlie  gamson  of  St 
Mark's  sent  tlteir  submission  to  Boyer,  along  with  the  head  of  Jean  Gloiide, 
king  Henry's  governor ;  the  garrison  of  the  city  of  Cape  Haytian.  headed 
by  general  Itichard,  followed  their  example  on  the  6th.  On  the  8th  Cbris- 
tophe seeing  bis  atfairs  desperate,  shot  himself ;  his  family  fled  to  the 
fortress  of  Ivrriere  in  the  neighbourhoml  of  the  Cape,  where  they  speedily 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  president,  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  ex-king. 
Boyer  entered  ('ape  Hayiian  on  the  24-th«  wixh  an  army  of  20,000  men, 
and  general  Romain,  who  had  taken  post  on  the  mountains  of  Gros  Morue, 
immediately  submitted,  on  condition  of  being  admilte<l  ivilh  bis  army  citi- 
zens of  the  republic.  This  was  followed  by  an  address  to  tlie  people,  and 
to  the  army,  signed,  by  all  the  generals  and  46  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
declaring  that  there  now  ujdsied  only  one  government  and  one  coustitntiou 
in  Hayti. 
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Jean  Pierre  Boyer,  the  present  chief  of  the  republic  of  Hnyti,  \a  a  tia- 
tive  of  Port-au-Prince.  His  father  was  a  alore-keeper  in  that  town  ;  hia 
mother  was  a  nep-ess  of  itie  Conpo  country.  Waviiig  resided  in  France 
some  time,  he,  with  many  other  persons  of  colour,  attached  himiidf  to  the 
expedition  of  Le  Clercr,  and  accompanied  that  annaintint  for  tlie  (tubjuga- 
tion  of  the  colony;  but  on  the  death  of  Le  Clerk  he  juined  Petion,  who 
succesairely  appointed  him  to  be  his  aid-<le-camp,  private  secretary,  chief 
of  Btaff,  general  of  the  arrondigsement  of  Port-an-prince,  and  finaUy  named 
him  his  successor  in  the  preflidential  chair.  After  Boyer's  snccession  to  the 
government,  a  negotiation  with  France  was  entered  into  on  the  part  of 
Hayti,  for  the  purpui^e  of  Becuiing  ita  independence  by  a  formal  recogni- 
tion. An  ample  indemnity  wa.^  demanded  by  the  former^  amonnlin^  to 
about  £4,000,000,  and  this  was  in  a  train  for  adjufitment;  but  the  whole 
negotiation  was  suddenly  broke  off  upon  France  stiputatini^  to  retain 
the  Lordship  paramount  or  suzeraiueTt  over  Hayti.  The  Haytians  rejected 
the  proposal  with  scorn,  and  declared  the  republic  free,  and  their  resolution 
to  preserve  it  so  witliout  further  intercouree  with  France.  At  last,  in 
1825,  the  kin^  of  France  by  a  royal  ordonance,  acknowledged  the  full  and 
entire  independence  of  Hayti. 

Physical  Fealtires.'j  Tlie  direction  of  the  IiiUb  of  St  Domingo  is  simi- 
lar to  that  on  the  other  islands,  being  parallel  witli  the  bearing  of  tlio 
ibland  ;  their  summit'*  form  a  regular  curve.  There  are  two  great  chains 
of  mountains  wtiich  stretch  from  east  to  west,  and  from  these  numerous 
Bpurs  branch  out.  The  valleys  are  numerous,  aiu)  in  general  extensive 
and  fertile.  The  valley  of  La  Vega  Heal  i»  one  of  the  largest  and  Bnest 
ID  the  island  ;  its  length  is  computed  at  80  leagues,  and  its  average  breadth 
at  10.  To  the  oast  of  the  city  of  St  Domingo  are  those  immense  plains 
which  are  called  Los  Lf/jnos ;  they  ai'e  perfectly  level,  with  no  trees  upon 
them,  except  a  few  smaU  shrubs  on  the  margin  of  the  springn  or  poolt)  of 
water.  These  plains  are  said  to  occupy  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the  island, 
stretching  almost  to  the  east  end^  a  distance  of  more  than  90  miles,  whila 
their  breadth  is  about  30  miles. 

RiiiersJJ  The  rivere  are  numerous,  though  most  of  them  ought  to  be 
rather  regarded  as  torrents  or  brooks,  which  flow  with  great  rapidity. 
There  are  15  considerable  streams,  besides  the  following  large  and  impor- 
tant rivers,  namely,  the  Ozamaj  Haina,  Nigua,  S'iilcgaSy  Norxacy  Ciattf 
Ocao,  and  Yane,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  mountains,  and  in  general 
descend  towards  the  west.  There  arc  a  few  which  flow  to  the  noiih  and 
east ;  but  these  are  not  so  large  us  the  others. — The  Ozama  falls  into  tike 
sea  at  the  city  of  St  Domingo,  forming  at  its  mouth  the  harbour  of  that 
city.  In  rainy  sea*ionb  tlie  current  is  very  rapid  and  strong.  The  flaina 
flows  about  three  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  St  Domingo.  It  takes 
its  rise  at  the  foot  of  a  beautiful  ridge  of  mountains  which  bound  the  pros- 
pect from  the  city.  These  elevations  are  particularly  remarkable  from  the 
sea  opposite  the  harbour,  and  serve  to  close  the  view  which  intervenes  by 
giving  shade  and  limits  to  the  perspective.  It  is  frequented  by  water>fuwl 
of  several  kinds,  and  abounds  in  excellent  fish,  particularly  the  snook  and 
bastard  mullet,  the  talmun  and  trout  of  the  West  Indies.  Its  margin  waa 
once  studded  with  plantations  of  cocoa,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  &c.,  bat  is 
now  overgrown  with  wild  shrubbery.  The  recent  formation  of  an  irregu- 
lar bar  of  sand,  not  far  from  its  entrance  into  the  bay,  rendering  the  navi- 
gation diflicult,  may  account  for  this  decay  of  cultivation  on  its  banks.^ 
Niguay  two  leagues  lower,  dmwa  its  source  near  the  preceding  river,   roll- 
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ing  orer  a  beautiful  h^d  of  saud  and  pebbles,  for  a  dUtanrc  of  nine  leagues, 
in  Buch  a  serpentine  form,  that  within  a  distance  of  two  miles,  it  is  necea- 
sary  to  cross  it  6ve  umcs.  This  nrer  in  its  progress  to  the  sea  receives 
the  united  waters  of  smaller  streams,  and  forms  a  great  convenience  for 
floating  wood  on  its  surface  ;  it  is  fordable,  unless  when  swelled  by  great 
raiuH,  but  in  the  dryest  months  the  stream  is  very  low. —  Ilie  Vane  flows 
through  an  extent  of  nearly  200  miles,  and  waters  the  rich  plains  of  La 
Veg:a  Real,  Cotuy,  &c, :  it  receives  upwards  of  40  smaller  streams,  and 
fnllFi  into  the  great  bay  of  Sauiana. 

Z/ikes.J^  There  is  a  singular  lake  situated  near  the  south  part  of  the 
old  French  liue  of  demarcaliuii^  uii  a  little  island,  near  the  town  of  St 
John's.  This  sheet  of  water  i<t  known  by  the  name  of  La  Laguno  de 
IleurlquUhy  or  '  the  lake  of  Little  Henry,'  from  its  being  the  seat  to  which 
the  Indian  chief  of  tliat  name  retired,  after  bis  defeat,  and  where  he  was 
captuied  hy  the  Spaniards,  It  is  upwards  of  20  leagues  in  circumference ; 
and  iliough  its  nearest  mar^n  is  placed  8  leagiies  from  the  sea,  in  which 
distance  several  considerable  mountains  intervene^  the  sauie  tlux  and  reGuz 
of  ihfl  tide  takes  place  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  neighbouring  ocean. 
The  water  is  salt,  and  of  the  same  specific  gravity  and  appearance  as  that 
r»f  Hca-water.  Sharks,  Heal,  porpoise,  and  otlier  sea-Iiiili,  are  found  in  it. 
li\  the  centre  is  a  small  island  nearly  two  leagues  long  and  one  wide,  con- 
taining springs  of  fresh  water,  and  abounding  in  wild  goats  and  game. 

Ba^s  and  Harbours,']  St  Domingo  has  to  boast  of  many  excellent 
bays  and  harbourri.  Hie  bay  of  Samana^  in  point  of  situation,  extent,  and 
communication  with  the  interior  of  the  country,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant ill  the  West  Indies.  From  a  sugar-loaf  hill,  we  have  Cape  Raphael, 
which  forms  the  south  side  of  this  bay :  to  the  opposite  side  is  a  distance 
of  18  miles,  pro(ecte<l  by  rockti  and  sands,  yet  k'aviug  a  safe  and  deep 
cliatinel :  it  is  60  niiles  long,  and  bounded  on  every  sido  by  a  fertile 
country.  Nej^da  But/,  into  which  a  river  of  the  same  name  enters,  might 
be  made  larger  and  more  commodiuu«  for  shipping,  if  the  various  channels 
through  which  the  river  flows  into  it  were  formed  into  one ;  at  present 
the  pilots  are  often  at  a  loss,  from  the  number  and  frequent  sbiftings  uf 
the  channels,  for  a  firopcr  navigation.  The  entrmice  of  Ocav  Buy^  so 
called  from  a  nver  of  the  same  name,  is  two  leagues  across,  aud  it  increases 
gradually  to  nearly  six  ;  its  shores  ai'e  clear,  and  their  elevation  makes  it  a 
good  place  for  hbrlter.  On  the  east  side  of  the  bay  is  the  harbour  of 
Caldera.  Here,  ^hips  which  draw  too  much  water  to  cross  the  bar,  lie 
to  complete  their  loading,  moored  to  the  trees.  A  great  part  of  the  coast 
of  the  islp^d  is  rocky  and  dangerous,  aflorUiitg  insecure  anchorage  or  shel- 
tering from  storms. 

Climate^  Sfc]  From  the  situation  of  this  island,  it  might  be  supposed  to 
suffer  from  intense  heat,  during  at  least  one-half  of  the  year  ;  but  this  is 
provided  against  by  an  easterly  wind  which  blows  with  great  regularity  at 
certain  seasons.  This  wind  is  not  much  felt,  till  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  it  increases  as  the  sun  advances  to  his  meridian,  and  decreases 
as  he  descends  again  to  the  horizon.  In  the  plains  of  what  formed  the 
Spanish  part,  the  hrat  is  nearly  xiniform,  sometimes  rising  as  high  as  90" : 
but  as  the  mountains  are  approached,  it  gradually  subsides.  It  rarely  rises 
above  72°  or  77"  on  them  ;  and  during  the  night,  particularly,  on  some  of 
the  highest  mountains,  as  those  of  Cihas,  Lille,  and  Ilolte — the  former  of 
which  is  estimated  at  about  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — the  tem- 
pertiore  is  disagreeably  cool.     In  the  central  part  of  \bL(2  \aW^  ^^  -^vt^oA 
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of  Ikntca  are  remarkable  for  their  lii^h  toinperaturc  wben  compared  with 
those  of  tliG  more  elevated  and  of  course  colder,  districts  of  St  John's  and 
St  Thomas,  by  which  they  are  bounded  ;  while  the  ralley  of  Costanza,  di- 
vidiMi  from  St  John's  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  and  closed  in  like  an  am- 
phitheatre by  surrounding  hills,  has  a  climate  so  cold  and  pure,  that  meat 
may  be  lliere  kept  for  five  or  six  days  without  beinir  tainted-  The  seasons 
are  divided  into  wet  and  diy ;  the  heaviest  rains  fall  iu  May  and  June. 
Hurricanes  arc  seldom  experienced ;  earthqnakes  are  not  now  nearly  so 
frequent  as  formerly.  In  ibe  southern  port  of  the  island,  violent  ^les  of 
wind  arc  not  uncommon,  but  ttiey  are  not  attended  with  such  dreadful 
consequences  as  the  hnn'icancs  in  the  windward  islands.  The  soil  in  some 
places,  after  digging  a  few  feet,  is  soft  gravel,  or  sand-stones  ;  in  others  it 
consists  of  clay,  potter's  earth,  or  a  bed  of  saud. 

MineraU.^  This  i^iland  is  pi-e-cininenlly  distin^i»hed  for  its  mines  of 
gold  and  silver,  copper  and  iron.  About  8  leagues  from  the  city  of  St 
Domingo,  the  mines  known  by  the  iiamn  of  Buena  Peutitrn  were  situated; 
from  one  of  these  mines,  calletl  Cihno,  a  piece  of  gold,  weighing  200  uuiicea 
was  once  obtained.  Thene  ndnes  are  not  now  wrought ;  but  llie  neigh- 
bouring inhabitantSt  after  heavy  raiiin,  often  gather  aninug  the  sand  of  the 
rivulet  Santa  Ko^a,  snml)  particles  of  gold,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  an 
ounce  a  day>  In  the  centre  of  thu  iHlaiid,  are  aUu  reiuatns  and  vestiges  of 
extensive  gold-mines  ;  these  were  the  first  that  wore  wrought,  and  at  ono 
time  were  very  productive.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  are  the 
mines  of  Ganfra,  RubiOy  and  Daonico ;  gold  is  still  gathered  hero  in  small 
quantities  by  the  Maroons  who  inhabit  this  part  of  the  island.  On  the 
borders  of  the  small  streams  called  Obispo  and  fVidras,  tlieie  is  a  rich 
silver-mine  ;  and  not  far  from  the  capital,  mi  excellent  vein  of  this  metal 
has  been  wrought.  On  a  ridge  called  Maymon,  near  the  centre  of  the 
island,  there  is  a  copper-mine  ;  and  within  a  very  few  leagues  of  the  city 
of  St  Domingo,  there  are  two  valuable  mines  of  iron.  In  the  year  1645 
quicksilver  was  found  at  the  source  of  the  river  Yacque ;  an<I  it  has  oltio 
been  met  with  near  the  gold-mines  of  Cibao.  Emeralds  have  been  dug 
out  not  far  from  the  copper-mine  already  nipntioned  ;  the  loadstone  ii 
found  in  several  places,  and  also  jasper,  porphyry,  alabaster,  and  Bgates..j 
Besiiles  these,  Waltou  mentions  a  mine  of  antimony  which  yields  pieces 
of  six  and  eight  pounds,  and  wliat  he  calls  mineral  copperas.  The  mineral  | 
treasures  of  this  island  are,  however^  very  imperfectly  known,  though  from ' 
the  accounts  given  by  Herrcra,  and  other  Spanish  authors,  they  neem  high* 
1y  deservLug  scientific  and  careful  investigation.  According  to  Herrera, 
the  mines  of  La  Vega  and  Buena  Ventura  alone,  ftirmerly  exported  up- 
wards of  460,000  marlu  of  gold.  No  mineral  waters  have  been  discover- 
ed iu  St  Domingo,  except  those  which  suddenly  burat  forth  from  ihe^ 
mountains  of  Viagama,  in  const^quence  of  the  ilreadful  eartliqnukes  which 
were  felt  in  this  part  of  the  island,  in  the  year  175 1.  In  many  p!ac«js 
there  arc  natural  salt- pits  along  tlie  coast,  and  in  one  of  the  mountains  that 
enclose  the  lake  Xariigua,  there  is  a  salt-mine.  The  Spanish  historian 
Oviedo,  states,  that  the  whole  mountain  is  in  fact  a  rock  of  salt. 

Vegetable  Vrtxluctums.'\  Perhaps  no  country  could  present  an  herbal 
more  extensive  and  interesting  than  the  varied  vegetable  kingdom  of  tliia 
island.  'Ilie  mahogany-tree,  in  which  the  country  abounds,  is  at  present 
a  staple  export.  The  koa,  though  of  the  same  species  as  that  of  Europe, 
differs  considerably  in  its  appearance ;  it  Is  u*ied  for  buildings,  and  fre- 
quently furnishes  beams  from  60  to  70  feet  long.     The  hacana  reacmbloa 
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the  oakf  but  is  preferable  in  many  caties,  from  bein^  Was  corrnptible.  The 
mncbineel'-tree  ftflords  a  wood  of  a  beaatiful  appearance  for  fumitnre, 
shaded  like  marble  with  ^e«n  and  yellow  veins  ;  but  in  consequence  of 
itA  containing  an  acrid  poisonous  juice,  with  which  the  Indiana  uacd  to 
poiiMin  tlieir  arrows,  it  is  dangerous  to  work  it.  Two  kind**  of  lignnm-'VittE 
grow  along  the  coast.  The  quechra  hachoy  (literally  '  break  axe,*)  or  iron- 
wooil,  of  a  nimilar  species,  has  the  peculiarity  of  petnf>'ing  and  becoming 
nearly  as  hard  as  a  stone  when  stuck  in  the  damp  ground.  The  Spaniards 
used  tu  build  their  vessels  of  a  tree  called  the  eapa,  wliicli,  however,  seems 
better  suited  for  sheathing  ships.  The  pine  is  abundant,  but  in  conBe~ 
queitce  of  its  being  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  wood-ant,  it  is  seldom 
employed.  Brazil  wood  is  found  on  many  parts  of  the  coast,  but  hitherto 
it  has  not  )>een  much  attenited  to.  I'he  sntin*wood  of  St  Domingo  is 
heavier  than  thai  which  grows  in  the  East  Indies;  it  takes  a  mach  better 
polish^  and  does  not  require  to  be  vamished.  But  of  nil  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductiunfl  of  the  island,  the  sciba,  or  cotton-tree,  is  the  largest.  It  receives 
its  name  from  a  down  which  it  aifords,  resembling  cotton,  but  of  a  shorter 
staple,  not  unlike  the  down  of  the  black  poplar.  The  jogua  proiluces  a 
fruit  much  esteemed  by  the  natives.  Green  and  black  ebony  is  met  with 
in  great  abundance ;  also  the  granadilh,  with  several  other  woods  of  a 
simitar  apet-ies,  and  equally  suited  to  turnery  or  staining.  Various  species 
of  the  palm-lree  ornament  the  woods,  and  serve  many  useful  purposes. 
'Hie  palnu'lto,  or  mountain-cabbage,  proffers  a  valuable  white  milky  juice 
much  relished  by  Europeans.  This  tree  frequently  rises  to  the  height  of 
70  (vfU  and  in  cut  down  for  the  sake  of  the  production  with  which  it  is 
crowned,  or  the  wild  honey  with  which  its  siiies  often  loem.  The  dwarf 
palmetto  produces  a  grfun,  or  berry,  from  which  a  juice  is  squeezed  called 
by  the  natives  alegra  cagotCy  or  *  enlivener  of  iho  brain,'  from  the  property 
which  it  is  said  to  possess  of  raising  depressed  spirits,  when  applied  to  the 
I'-inples  and  back  of  the  neck.  The  tiugar-caue,  cotton,  and  coA'ee-plaiit, 
flourish  remarkably  well  in  Hayli.  The  sugar  would  be  of  an  excullent 
quality  were  it  properly  and  carefully  manufactured.  The  quality  of  the 
cutfee  is  remarkably  good.  Cotton,  of  an  excellent  quality,  grows  natn-i 
rally,  even  in  the  stony  soil,  and  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  Indig<> 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  more  extensively  cultivated  than  it  at  pre^i 
sent  is.  The  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut  of  Si  Uomingo  is  more  acidulou^j 
than  that  of  Venezuela  and  the  Caraccas ;  and  ttie  chocolate  made  from  i| 
is  esteemed  to  possess  a  higher  flavour.  Tlie  plantain,  banana,  calabash| 
and  cashew-nut,  aro  abundant.  Vanilla  is  indigenous  in  the  woods  ;  bat 
though  a  useful  and  valuable  plant,  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  its  culture 
or  commerce  in  the  island.  The  tobacco  of  St  Domingo,  according  to 
Valvenle,  has  a  larger  leaf  limn  on  any  ])ait  of  the  contiuent  of  America; 
nnd  in  qaality  is  equal  to  tliat  of  Cuba  or  the  Havannah.  Two  crops  of 
rice  are  annually  gathered,  but  this  crop  is  not  so  abundant  in  St  Domingo 
as  in  Puerto  Uico  and  some  of  the  other  islands.  The  natives  manufacture 
hammocks  of  the  fibres  of  the  leaf  of  the  pda^  a  species  of  aloes,  which 
grows  in  every  part  of  the  inland.  The  flora  of  this  island  is  extensive, 
and  distinguished  by  brilliancy  of  colours  and  fragrance  of  smell. 

Aitimais.2     Qa  the   original  discovery  of  this  island,    four  species   of 
quadrupeds  were  found  upon  it,  which  the  Indians  called  huim,  qutrmi^ 
Pto/iur/,  and  cory.     Like  the  race  of  natives,  however,  tl»ey  have  become 
extinct,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  hutia,  or  agouti  cat,  which  is  yet] 
to  be  met  with.     This  animal  resembles  the  squirrel  and  rabbit.     All  tiwj 
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other  qnadrnpeda  have  been  introduced  by  EaropeanB,  and  they  hare  in- 
itruased  greatly,  especially  cattle,  liugs,  sheep,  goatSj  horses^  mules^  and 
Maes.  Some  graziers  in  the  district  itf  Seibo,  keep  upwards  of  12j000 
head  of  cattle,  which  they  sell  in  herds  at  six  and  ei^^ht  dollafs  per  head. 
Poultry  here  is  gxwd,  and  much  cheaper  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Went  hulies.  Game  is  extremely  plentiful,  and  the  thitarid  abounds  with  birds 
of  the  motit  beautiful  plunaage.  Unlike  the  main,  however,  aud  the  neigh' 
houring  inlands,  no  singing  birds  are  found  here,  excepting  the  Jamaica 
nightingale,  or  mocking-bird,  aud  the  banana-hird.  The  land-crab  is 
thought  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Creoles;  it  abounds  in  all  pai'tH  of  the 
island,  but  particularly  ho  near  the  city  of  St  Domingo.'  Centipedes  are 
large,  dangerouB^  and  numeroufl  ;  llie  scorpion  h  rarely  found,  but  the 
venomous  crab-spidur  iu  eouietimes  met  with>  The  wood-ant  la  one  of 
the  moat  de.structive  insects  in  St  Domingo.  It  attacks  all  kindn  of  wood, 
c^)ecially  the  wood  of  the  pine;  if  packing  cases  are  made  of  it,  it  wdl 
perforate  through  every  fold  of  the  goods  which  they  contain,  till  it  works 
a  passage  out  at  the  other  si<le.  The  cattle  are  often  attacked  by  a  large 
Hy  sometliing  similar  to  the  canthandes  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  co- 
chineal is  found  indigenous  iu  the  district  of  St  Johns,  Hnnis,  and  along 
Ocao  river.  The  colouring  uf  this  insect,  derived  from  its  food,  is  the 
»iame  as  in  New  Spain.  The  nignQj  or  tick,  is  by  far  tlte  inoE^t  disagree* 
able  insect  in  tlie  \Veat  Indies.  It  makes  its  atlai;k  generally  on  ihe  fool; 
and  so  great  is  the  dithcully  of  extracting  it,  that  it  ts  often  tiecetisaiy  to 
cut  out  the  part,  and  totally  extiipate  the  dif»eased  portion  it  has  formed. 
The  coculh  is  a  kind  of  glow-Hy  that  emits  from  the  belly  and  eyes  a  lu- 
minous matter.  On  certaiti  festival  days  iu  the  mouth  of  June,  they  are 
collected  and  tied  in  great  quantities  all  over  the  outer  garments  of  the 
young  people;  who  gallop  through  the  streets  on  horses  Himilarly  onia- 
niented,  producing  in  a  dark  evening  ihe  effect  of  a  large  moving  body  of 

Population.'^  The  original  native  population  of  Hayiii  previously  lo 
the  tiuhjugation  by  the  Spaniards^  was  estimated  by  tfie  hinhop  Las 
Casas  at  3,000,000.  Thi»  was  probably  an  exaggeration  ;  bulf  though  the 
numbers  may  have  been  much  leritr,  ihe  falling-ofl  unquesiionahly  was  great 
after  the  conquest.  In  the  17th  century,  the  ifilaad  was  dividei]^  as  wc 
have  seen,  between  the  Spaniards  and  French;  and  the  former,  in  1798, 
were  estimated  by  the  cccleuiastical  authorities,  from  the  confetisiun-lirkets, 
at  110,000  free  persons,  and  15,000  «laveH.  The  French  population 
amounted  in  172G,  to  100,000  Negroes,  and  30,000  whites.  In  1779, 
according  to  Mr  Necker,  the  uumhcrs  were,  2i9,0U3  slaves,  7,055  free 
blacks,  and  32,650  whites  :  in  all  288,803  persons.  They  were  atated  in 
the  uationalassembly,  by  Mr  Prieur,  iu  round  numbers,  at  500,000  blacks, 
and  40,000  whites ;  adding  thene  numbei-?^  to  the  population  of  the  Spanish 
part,  the  whole  population  at  the  conimtfucement  of  the  Trench  revolution 
could  not  exceed  065,000  auuls.      From  that  period  til)   1809,  when  the 

The  Sranlards  have  b  trmdltton,  that  the  city  of  St  Doming  wu  nved  In  1099 
from  the  li^ngliitli,  under  ailmiral  Prnn,  br  means  »f  tbrac  RnTmola.  According  to 
thelD,  the  Kurnpeiin  lurct-.t  ttiikilfil  in  the  nigM.  expvctinu  tu  utbu:k  the  S[Mirrn<ih  camp 
uiiftrrfiarMl;  thr  advHticetl  line  from  the  firKt  bonttt  hud  ulrrady  furmec],  atid  were  [int- 
ceedinK  to  tnlce  poat  behind  acnpw,  when  they  heard  the  loud  nol«o  of  horses*  feet,  and 
IU  ihey  Knppowd  uf  the  Spuiiiih  lanceiniti  ;  thiiikiiiii;  that  they  wore  dinrovered.  ibey 
rmbarKed  pi*fipit«t«ly.  but  the  alai'ni  wiw  oi-raniaiied  by  iliesc  luid-cr<ib4  clatt<-riiif 
aver  the  drv  leaves.  In  ruiniiieniiintion  M  thiM  dffeat,  the  iiihubitimts  for  m  long  ti 
oelvb>1ll«d  La  i'ucila  d£  Lx  C«"^n^  's,  or  '  the  feiui  of  cTAbt.* 
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Frencli  troops  were  finally  expelled,  the  country  was  laid  wa^te  by  a  suc- 
cession of  sanguinaiy  wars,  notwithstanding  which  the  population  of  the 
iflland  has  increased  in  an  astonishing  degrae :  for  by  the  census  taken  in 
1824,  the  actual  population  in  ^i^f^n  al  935,333  aouU,  and  tlii.x  population 
bus  received  a  large  accession  of  free  blacliH  and  men  of  colour  from  tlm 
United  Staten.     The  populatinn  now  exceeds  1,000,000. 

Moral  and  Political  Coiullfiutt.'^  The  following  is  part  of  a  report  by  a 
camtnittee  of  the  *  American  ronvLnition  for  thn  tibolition  of  slavery,'  to  which 
had  been  dele);^ted  the  cxaiuinEiuon  of  till!!  ini>i-al  and  poliiica)  condition  of  the 
people  of  l]ayti.  '*  From  the  representations  of  those  who  have  resided  in 
iho  iKland,  and  from  the  public  documents  printed  there,  it  appears,  that 
the  Haytians  have  made  a  pro^e^i^a  in  civilization  and  iittellectual  improve* 
raent,  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations. 
Public  free  Bchooli  are  o»tabli<)hed  to  a  greater  extent,  in  proportion  totho 
wanifl  of  the  population,  than  is  kriowu  in  Rnropean  countrir^s,  and  the 
pupils  exhibit  a  very  {Ratifying  proficiency  in  their  studies.  The  govern- 
nient  is  eflicient,  and  apparently  stable.  It  is  republican  in  its  form  ;  the 
laws  being  passed  by  a  le]^slative  t>ody  chosen  by  the  people,  yet  it  is  said 
that  the  control  of  the  president  is  predominant,  the  military  force  being 
at  his  disposal.  He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  abuse  his  authority ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  a  continuance  of  the  system  of  education,  and  of  tho 
republican  funn  of  government,  will,  at  no  distant  period,  place  the  power 
in  reality  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and  their  represcn  la  lives.  Until 
knowle4]|^e  be  generally  diffused,  the  chief  influence  and  authority  mast 
necessarily  be  exercised  by  a  few  enterprising  and  extraordinary  character, 
who  have  ouWlripped  the  mass  in  the  race  of  impruvemeut.  The  great  body 
of  men,  in  all  countries,  are  hired  labourers,  who  subsist  ou  tlieir  wages, 
and  the  quantity  uf  the  means  of  **ubsiatence  given  them  for  their  services, 
la  perhaps  the  biist  criterion  whicli  can  he  obtained  of  tho  degree  of  hap- 
piness they  enjoy,  or  of  positive  oppression  they  anffer.  Trying  the  con- 
dition of  the  Haytians  by  this  test,  it  would  appear  decidedly  better  than 
ihat  of  the  people  of  any  European  nation,  and  ihc  citizens  of  the  United 
States  would  he  able  to  boast  of  no  striking  pre-eminence.  The  wages  of 
labourers  in  the  Haytian  sea-ports  is  one  dollar  per  day  ;  and  ilto  price  of 
provisions,  on  the  average,  is  ne&rty  the  same  as  in  nur  own  porta.  The 
wants  of  tlie  people  in  clothiugj*  shelter,  and  furniture,  are  far  less  than 
those  of  the  inhabitanta  of  our  zone ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  tho  means  of 
comfortable  subsistence  are  probably  as  abundantly  possessed  by  the  la- 
bouring Kaytians  as  by  the  labourers  of  any  other  country  on  earth.  This 
abundance  is  a  positive  proof  of  the  mildness  of  the  government ;  a  proof  that 
it  does  not  grind  the  people  to  dust  by  the  taxing  and  monopolizing  hand  of 
oppression."  It  is  fuir  to  state,  along  with  this  flattering  account  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  Haytians,  that  some  docnmcnm  have  recently  been  given 
to  the  world,  concerning  the  labouring  population  of  Hayti,  which  would 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  picture  drawn  by  the  members  of  the  American 
committee  was  i-ather  higli-coloured.  Tlie  substance  of  those  documents 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  the  president  of  I  layti  complains  of  tlie 
insubordination  and  vagabondise  of  tho  negroes  employed  (or  who  should 
be  employed)  in  agriculture :  and  a  law  passed  in  pursuance  of  his  procla- 
mation directs  that  all  persons  not  having  property  on  which  tu  support 
themselves,  and  not  having  made  a  contract  to  serve  some  master,  shall  bo 
considered  vagabonds,  and  shall  be  set  to  liard  Ulwur  till  they  consent  to 
■erre  some  master.     Disobedience  or  insult  on  the  part  of  servauk*  is  poa- 
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Uhed  by  inipriitonnient.     MeaBuics  nrc  taken  to  prevent  loitering  on  tbc 
part  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  heavy  Hnes  are  imposed  on  tho»e 
I  who  hai'boor  them  in  towns.     The  lime  of  labour  i»  the  whole  day ;  bat 

I  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  hoUdayB — which  under  the  Catholic  church 

1  are  numerous— are  at  the  disposal  of  the  labourer.     Tlie  labourer  luu>  tbua 

I  two  days'  rest  in  the  week,  and  often  inure.     Tbe  attempts   which  hare 

I  becu  made  by  tlie  abettors  of  Negro  slavery  to  draw  an  ar^uient  from  this 

measure  of  Boyer's  on  l>ehalf  of  their  own  system  of  cnielty  and  oppretf- 
.  sion,  have  been  bo  ably  answered  by  the  editor  of  the  London  Olobc^  that 

I  we  cannot  deny  ouraelvea  tlie  pleasure  and  our  readers  the  flatii<fac:tion  of  in- 

^  serting-  his  remaiks  eutlre.    *'  We  readily  admit,"  says  that  juunmlist,  *'  the 

'  propriety  of  giving  circulation  to  ibeae  documents,  and  to  all  other  fixcts  which 

I  exhibit  the  results,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable,  of  attompls  to  e^tab- 

lisb  a  system  of  free  labour  among  negroes.  In  our  efforts  for  the  impi*ove- 
ment  of  the  negroes,  or  any  class  of  men,  we  cannot  improve  our  chances  of 
,  success  by  working  in  the  tlark.  We  are  doubtful  wlielfier  the  CoHe  Bnrak  is 

:,  to  be  considered  asa  law  caiTying  into  effect  Uuyer'u  proclamation,  or  whether 

I  the  latter  refers  (we  su^^pcct  it  does)  to  the   Spanish   part  of  the   island. 

l'  Tbey  do  not,  however,  materially  differ.     It  14  necessary  to  bear  in  mind, 

I  tliat  the  black  and  mulatto  pluiiters  of  Hayti  have  precisely  the  same  in- 

tereats  as  the  white  planters  of  .lamaica.  They  are  the  proprietors  of 
sugar  and  coffee  grounds,  and  we  have  uo  doubt  they  would  much  i-atlier 
have  gangs  of  slaves  than  make  their  terms  with  free  labourers.  If  the 
constitution  of  Hayti  throw  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Haytian  pro- 
prietors, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they  should  pass  laws,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  compel  men  to  labour  on  their  farms.  If  the  constitution  really 
throw  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  mass  of  the  pooplt^,  the  measures  of 
\  compulsion  which  they  have  agreed  to  can  scarcely  tell  against  themselves. 

Our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  English  law,  will 
':  bo  struck  with  the  resemblance  between  the  llaytlau  regulations  and  those 

1  which  formerly  prevailed  in  this  country.     Tlie  statute  of  labourers  of  tlie 

[  2.5th  Edward  III.,  and  other  subsequent  laws,  complain  of  the  vagabondage 

I  of  the  people,  and  contain  enactment*,  the  object  of  which  is  to  compel 

I  agricultural  labourers  to  work  at  tbe  wages  which  tlieir  mastei's  may  chooso 

I  to  givt.^  them,  and  which  punished,   much  more  severely  than  those  of 

?  Hayti,  the  refractory  labourers.     W^e  are  not  accustomed,  however,  to  find 

1'  in  these  statutes  proofs  that  white  meu  will  nut  work,  except  in  a  state  of 

J  slavery ;  we  rather  look  to  them  as  examples  of  the  disposition  a  body  of 

^  ruling  laud  owners  have  to  force  people  to  work,  rather  than  to  give  theui 

I  such  a  reward  as  will  entice  them  to  work.   The  circumstances  which  thcu 

existed  in  England  now  exist  in  Hayti,  in  addition  to  some  others.    There 
\^  a  scanty  population  on  a  very  fertile  soil,  and  tbe  first  impulse  of  people 
under  such  circumstances,  is  not  to  toil  slavishly,  hut  to  live  at  ease  with 
)  little  labour.     If  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  were  to  bring  forward  the  do- 

I  cuments  in  support  uf  tlie  proposiiion  that,  in  a  tropical  country,  fertile, 

aiul  thinly  peopled,  the  free  labour  uf  blacks  would  bo   obtained  with  diHi- 
cuUvt  and  at  a  great  expense,  by  the  capitalists — at  a  much  greater  expense 
than  the  labour  of  slaves,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  tlieir  propoaLiiou 
I  is  correct,  and  that  the  documents  are  relevant.     Major  Moody,  who  ha« 

I  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  question  of  labour  iu  tropical  climates,  and 

who,  indeed,  may  be  aaid  to  be  the  only  writer  who  has  treated  the  subject 
in  a  clear  and  scientific  mauner,  has  explained  tbe  circumstances  which 
render  it  difficult  to  obtain  free  labour.     The  physical  wants  of  meu  are 
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fewer  than  in  onr  regiona ;  the  meftna  of  supplying  tlin  fvAnts  wliich  exiat 
more  eavy ;  the  pain  of  labour  in  the  aun,  and  the  pleasure  uf  rest  in  the 
shade,  fi^rcater.  Whites  arc  not  able  lo  work  in  the  sun,  and  under  the 
circumstances  we  have  describeil)  the  diHicnlties  are  ^oat  of  presenting  to 
the  blacks  inducements  to  do  ho.  U  certuiiily  would  be  possible  to  con- 
ceive^  even  under  these  circumstances,  such  a  density  of  popnlntton  that 
tlie  people  would  work  for  the  lowest  wag^es,  and  would  leave  enormous 
rents  to  ihc  proprietors.  But  this  state  of  population  no  where  exisu  in 
the  West  Indies.  These  circnnislancns  should  certainly  be  borne  in  mind 
in  the  pursnit  of  the  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
slaves^  hut  they  are  hy  no  means  sufHrient  to  show  that  these*  planif  should 
be  abandoned.  The  very  same  fact^  which  prove  that  free  labour  is  difli 
cult  to  obtain,  prove  tliat  slavery  is  a  great  wrong.  We  force  them  to  U- 
hour,  because  we  could  not  buy  their  free  labour  on  terms  advantageous  to 
ourselves.  If  in  such  circumstances  we  continue  to  authorize  this  com- 
pulsion, we  are  the  more  bound  to  protect  the  objects  of  it  against  caprice, 
and  any  infliction  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  object, 
and  that  every  practicable  compensation  should  be  made  them,  hy  other 
advantages,  for  the  natural  enjoyments  which  are  denied  them." 

Appearance  and  Drcis.']  The  dress  of  the  lower  orders  in  Hnyti  ia 
plain,  but  neat  and  clean.  The  men  wear  a  short  blue  jacket  of  woolleu 
cloth,  with  waistcoat  and  trowsers  of  white  cliint/.  The  women's  dress 
consists  of  a  cotton  chemise  and  petticoat,  with  a  bnndkerchief  tied  in  the 
form  of  a  turban  round  the  head.  The  country  people  who  frequent  the 
markets  in  t}ie  towns  have  a  healthy  cleanly  appearance.  They  are  all,  to 
the  very  lowest,  clothed,  and  their  general  a^ipect  indicates  conteutmeDt  and 
happiness.  The  Ilaytian  females  have  the  usual  failing  of  their  sex  of 
being  inordinately  fond  of  dress.  Tlie  yoang  women  are  frequently  agree- 
able and  even  handsome  in  person. 

ConstUution.^  By  the  coustiiaiioa  of  Hayti,  of  the  27th  Dece^nber 
1S06,  revised  in  1816,  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  republic  are  de- 
clared ;  no  person  who  is  not  of  African  or  Indian  descent,  with  a  few 
special  exceptions,  is  eligible  to  the  riglit  of  citizenship,  or  allowed  to  hold 
land  in  the  inland  ;  slavery  is  for  ever  abolished  ;  the  g;overnmeiit  is  de- 
clared to  be  elective  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  esiablibhed  as 
the  religion  of  the  state,  hut  with  toleration  of  others. 

Government.']  The  legislative  power  is  veatod  in  a  chamber  of  represen- 
tatives, chosen  by  the  commoners,  and  amounting  to  72  members  in  1827, 
and  a  senate  of  24  members.  The  former  hold  their  seats  for  5  years ; 
the  latter  for  9.  No  representative  can  hold  any  oilice  under  government ; 
and  any  citizen  convicted  of  having  sold  his  vote  is  excluded  from  all 
I  public  functions  for  20  years.     The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  first 

r  niai;tstrate  or  president  of  the  state,  who  is  chosen  for  life  by  the  senate 

I  The  president  may  nominate  bis  successor,  but  the  senate  may  receive  or 

^^      reject  him.    A  high  national  court  nominated  by  tlie  senate,  judges  in  cases 
^B      uf  accusation  preferred  against  any  member  of  the  legislative  bodies,  or 
^^m     against  the  president  himself  and  the  other  public  functionaries.     The  mu- 
^^1     nicipal  administration  is  formed  on  the  mo<1el  of  that  of  France. 
^H  Military  Force^     Tlie  armed  force  of  Hayti,  the  magnitude  of  which 

^^1     is  little  known,  appears  to  be  audi  as  to  put  its  independence  out  of  any 
^^M     danger  from  foreign  attack.    The  whole  mole  population  i»,  in  fact,  anned, 
^^P     mid  is  divided  in  the  ofticial  returns  into  the  fuUowiug  classes : 
f  VI.  2  u 
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n^tnilan.  (itirlotlins  we  tiippo^e,  rrgiilarly  Imini'd  inilitiR, )                                .  ft3.S47 

Nntiitiiiit  Gtiunt,  cornpriHiti);  itU  itiffti  luip^bl?  of  brjtrliig  arni«i                .  IftS.tio^ 
Gpdii  (I'oruirit,  the  mlUtary  employed  in  the  jhiUca  Mad  mainteiiuiu  of  internal 

tnu)f|uilHty,  S8,M9 

Commerce^']  llie  commerce  and  manafacturing  industry  of  Hayti  have 
tieen  subjected  to  mnny  alttrnatiun*).  In  1789  tfiin  tsliuid  exported  ^ood« 
to  France  to  tlio  value  of  135,0"i0,0(»0  francs,  and  imported  from  tliat 
country  to  tlio  value  of  5^678,000  l'ranc8.  In  addition  to  llieae  sums, 
its  authorised  exports  to  other  countries  amounted  in  value  to  3,707,000 
franca,  and  its  ini|>urUf  from  these  countries  to  7,000,000  francs.  In  1814, 
English  nivrchants  imported  poods  to  the  value  of  28,800,000  francs  into 
this  iHlaniL  Since  thii«  period  its  counnerce  has  been  gradually  increasing. 
In  1822,  it  exported  to  foreign  parts  052,541  pounds  of  sugar,  891,950 
of  cotton,  and  36,117,634  of  cotfee.  This  was  besides  the  exports  of 
cocoa  and  woods ;  and  over  and  above  all  the  home  consumption.  7*he 
whole  exports  of  the  island  for  tlmt  year  were  of  the  value  of  abore 
9,000,000  of  dollars,  or  above  £2,000,000  ;  the  value  of  tlie  imports  was 
nearly  £3,000,000  ;  and  tlie  tonnage  employed  in  the  export  and  import 
trade  together  nas  about  200,000,  in  1835  vessels.  The  duties  upon 
exports  and  imports  during  the  same  year  exceeded  £678,000.  In  1824, 
Hayli  exported  725,000  pounds  of  sugar,  992,950  of  cotton,  and  37,700.000 
of  colfee  ;  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  cocoa,  dye-n'oo<la,  cabinet- 
woods,  rum,  and  treacle.  A  good  many  horses,  males,  and  liorned  cattle 
we  exported  from  the  eastern  coast.  'Ilw*  principal  entrepots  of  commerce 
»ro  Cape  Mayti,  St  Nicholas,  Port  KepubUcain,  or  Port-au-Prince,  Lco- 
gane,  Les  Gonaives,  and  Les  Cayes. 

Monies.']  Accounts  are  kept  in  dollars  and  cents  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  dollar  is  worth  5  franks  56  centimes,  French  monev,  and 
contains  11  escalins.  The  doubloons  are  valued  at  16  dollaniy  tlio  jiucf 
at  8. 

St  Dorniiigo.  The  town  of  St  Domingo  may  be  considered  the  firat  or 
oldest  city  of  the  western  world.  It  lies  in  18*  2^  N.  lat.,  and  69"  50 
W.  long.,  on  the  west  margin  of  tlie  river  Ozama,  whose  wat*TR  on  that 
side,  and  the  sea  to  the  south,  lave  its  ramparts.  It  wan  founded  by  Co- 
lumbus in  1 496,  and  was  originally  built  on  the  east  side  of  the  river ;  but 
a  great  part  of  it  having  been  destroyed  by  a  violent  hurricane  in  1504, 
ami  this  calamity  being  followed  by  a  pustilcnlial  visitation  of  destructive 
ants  in  1594,  it  was  removed  to  its  present  site.  Tfie  port,  though  only 
fit  for  small  vessels,  is  couveaient  and  safe,  and  containn  a  natural  basin, 
in  which  a  great  number  of  vessels  may  careen.  Tho  form  of  the  city  is 
that  of  a  trapezium,  measuring  about  540  fathoms  on  the  east  side,  along 
the  river  nearly  500  fathoms  on  the  S(mth  side,  and  about  1,800  fathoms 
in  circumference.  The  streets  are  straight  and  broad,  crossing  one  another 
at  right  angles.  The  whole  city  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  8  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  about  10  feet  high  ;  the  fortifications,  however,  are  not  Mrong, 
and  it  is  completely  commanded  by  some  adjoining  heights.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  town  is  represented  as  picturesque,  hnt  rather  gloomy,  by  rea- 
Ron  of  tho  massive  piles  of  building,  unadorned  with  steeples ;  but  the 
gardens  interspersed  among  the  houses  relieve  lids  effect,  and  give  it  a 
romantic  air.  The  must  ancient  houses  me  built  of  a  species  of  marble 
found  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  such  as  have  been  erected  within  these 
SO  yciuii  ore  of  wood,  covered  witli  the  leaves  of  the  palui-treea.      The 
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roofn  of  all  the  houses  are  flat;  in  the  miil<lle  there  is  a  yard,  or  patio, 
with  surrourKliiifif  galleries  and  balconies  to  the  street.  The  lower  win- 
doTTB  arc  all  iron-gratc<l,  many  of  tlie  doors  fold,  and  give  entrance  to  a 
large  ve»tihule,  or  pat(.'«i^e,  where  the  porter  nitH.  The  water  for  drinking 
is  collected  into  cisterns,  by  opout^  from  the  Hut  roof^.  The  cathedral 
charch,  though  Nmall,  is  a  fine  piece  of  architecture.  In  thi.i  church  the 
bone^  of  Columbus  were  deposite<l  till  the  year  1795,  when  they  were  re- 
mured  to  ihti  Harannali.  Besides  the  cathedra),  the  other  public  build- 
ings are  the  barnicks,  capable  of  htililin«:  2000  men,  tha  Wfitcb  tower,  ori- 
ginally erected  by  Bartholomew  ColumbuA,  and  the  ai-yenal.  In  1737,  a 
census  was  taken,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  total  population  did  not 
exceed  6000.     Uy  the  last  census  it  amounted  to  'JO,000. 

Santiago  tic  ios  Cavalierox^J  Thia  place,  situated  in  the  interior,  prior 
to  the  inroads  of  De^saline^,  in  point  of  richea,  appeorauce,  and  population, 
rivalled  the  capital.  It  dtaiulN  at  (>0  leagues,  or  four  days*  journey  from 
It,  and  45  leagues  from  Cape  FrancoiH.  It  is  situated  on  a  beiiutifut  plain, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  an  elevation  called  Cuesta  Blanca,  and  on  the 
oilier  by  the  Yaoque  river.  Walton  aays,  this  city  contains  gbout  12,000 
persons. 

Cape  Henry,']  The  town  of  Cape  Francour,  now  Cupe  Henry,  under 
the  French  the  seat  of  government,  and  latterly  the  capital  of  the  late  king 
Cbristophe,  arose  to  opulence  chiefly  from  the  commodiousness  of  its  har- 
bour, and  tlie  extreme  fertility  of  the  plainti  adjoining  it  to  the  eatit.  The 
ravages  of  war  have  despoiled  its  beauty,  hut  under  the  fostering  care,  and 
spirited  improveuieuts  of  tlie  late  king  Chriatophe,  it  recovered  mucb  of  its 
pristine  grandeur. 

Port-au-PrinceJ]  Port-au-Prince,  except  in  time  of  war,  when  the  go- 
vernor-geoeral  was  directed  to  remove  to  Cape  Francois,  was  conHidered 
as  if)e  metropolis  of  the  colony.  It  still  retains  metropolitan  Iinnours  as 
the  seat  of  goveniment ;  the  late  president  of  the  western  province,  Pelion, 
Iiaving  conferred  on  this  city  many  privileges  and  immunities.  In  1790 
it  consisted  of  about  600  hot»es,  and  contained  2,754  white  inhabitants, 
4000  free  pcmons  of  colour,  and  8000  slaves.  I'he  situation  is  low  and 
marshy,  and  the  climate  in  rnn*4e<]uenre  very  unhealthy.  It  is  nnrrounded 
by  hills,  which  command  both  the  town  and  the  harbour  \  but  both  the 
liilis  and  tbo  valloyB  are  abunduntly  fertile. 


CHAP.  IV.— PUrCH  WEST  INDIES. 


CuracoaJ]  Citraooa  is  situated  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  to  the  N.  of 
New  Grenada  and  Vene/netu,  from  the  coast  of  which  province  it  is  not 
more  than  '20  leagues  dijitant.  This  island  lies  helwe*?ii  12"  and  13*  N, 
IbU,  and  60"  and  70"  W.  long. ;  and  is  30  mdes  long  and  1 1  broad.  It 
pnxlttces  sugar  and  tobacco ;  bat  in  general  its  soil  is  not  nuturnlly  fertile, 
and  is  depentlent  on  the  rains  for  a  supply  of  water.  Curacoa  lia<l  been 
held  by  the  Spaniards  since  1627,  when  it  was  taken  by  tha  Dutch  in 
1632.  What  principally  induc^l  the  Dutch  to  undertake  this  conqnest, 
was  tlio  facilities  which  it  atfordetl  for  the  prosecution  of  an  illicit  trade 
with  the  Spanish  main  ;  and  that  they  afterwards  pursued  with  astoniKhing 
success.  The  trade  of  Curacoa,  even  in  times  of  ^HiaAiu,  >hb» '6U\«\.  VjV* 
worth  no  lu6&  ihau  X'JOO^OOO  annually  ;  bul  in  tmie  o(  "m^u:  \\\c  i^ut^v  "«*«& 
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Btill  f^eater,  for  tlien  it  beofttne  the  common  emporium  of  the  West  Iiulics, 
affording  a  retreat  for  ships  of  all  natious,  and  at  the  sanie  time  refusing  to 
none  of  them  arms  and  ammimitioQ  for  their  mutual  destruction.    Curacua 
was  accufttoraed,  especialty  in  timea  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Trance,  to  su|)ply  all  tlie  southern  coast  of  St  Duniingo  witli  provisions ; 
and  at  the  same  time  took  off  tlie  produce  of  that  island,  which,  even  while 
in  possession  of  t)ie  Frenrli,  was  <*onsiderahle.     Kvery  commodity>  with*, 
out  exceptioD,  landed  at  Coracoa,  while  it  remsined  in  po8(»esition  uf  the 
Dutch,  paid   one  per  cent,  port-duty.     Dutch  goods  were   never  taxed 
higher ;  but  tliose  tthipped  from  the  otlier  European  ports  paid  nine  per 
cent.  more.     Foreign  coffee  was  subjected  to  tlie  same  tax,  with  a  view  of 
promoting  the  sale  of  that  of  Surinam.     Every  other  American  product 
was  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  three  per  cent.     The  Dutch  company 
trading  to   the   Indies  ,never  itself  engaged  in    any  commerce  at  Cura- 
coa.     Curacoa  has  an  excellent  harbour.     Indeed  it  has  two  considerable 
porta,  one  on  the  soutli  part  of  the  ii^laod,  and  at  its  western  extremity, 
called  St  Barbra^ — the  other,  and   the  principal  one,  3  leagues  to  the  S. 
£.  of  its  most  northern  boundary.    To  this  large  and  excellent  harbour  the 
access  is,  indeed,  somewhat  difficult ;  but  when  once  it  has  heeit  entered, 
its  spacious  basin  affords  every  convenience  and  security ;  it  is  capable  uf  con- 
taining»  and  protecting  against  all  winds,  us  well  as  against  any  hostile  force, 
upwards  of  300  ships  of  the  largest  size.    In  time  of  war,  it  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  serve  as  a  rendezvous  for  merchant- vessels  bound  to  Europe,  which, 
from  iu  situation  to  windward,  may  always  take  refuge  in  it ;  and  it  is  au 
oxL-ellent  station  for  provisions.     The  principal  towns  of  Curacoa  are  one 
of  tlie  same  name,  and  WiUiamsladt.    The  city  of  Curacoa  is  well-yituatcd, 
and  its  huildingK  are  large,  convenient,  and  magnificent ;  it  is  full  of  store- 
houses and  shops,  well-provided  with  every  species  of  merchandise,  and  all 
kinds  of  raannfactures.     In  WilUam^tadt,  which  is  considered  to  be  the 
chief  town  of  the  islaiul,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  harbour,  there  are  few 
white  inhabitanta.     Tlie  total  population  of  the  island  is  estimated,  by 
Boyer  Peyreleau,  at  36,000,  of  whom  4000  are  whites,  and  three-fuurtha 
of  these  latter  Jews.     Tlie  native  population  is  becotne  extinct,  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four  aged  people  at  Curacoa,  and  a  few  persons  re- 
siding at  Bonaire.     Curacoa  has  been  considerably  exempted  from  hostile 
attacks.     In  1673,  the   Fi-ench  having  corrupted  the  commandant  of  the 
island,  landed  on  it  to  the  amount  of  6000  men  ;  but  the  treachery  having 
been  discovered,  and  the  traitoi>  puuished,  the  invading  troops  were  obliged 
to   re-embark  without  having  met  with  the  succe^  tlwt  they  expected. 
About  live  years  afterwards,  Louis  XIV.  sent  out  D'Estrees  with  18  aldps 
of  war,  and  12  buccaneering  vessels,  against  the  island  ;  but,  from  the  rash- 
ness and  obstinacy  of  the  admiral,  the  vessels,  when  not  far  from  their 
place  of  destination,  were  run  aground  off  Davis  island,  and  the  shattered 
imaios  of  the  6eet  returned  in  very  bad  condition  to  Brest,  without  having 
iffected  any  thing.    For  a  long  Lime  after  that  period,  neither  Curacoa,  nor 
te  little  islands  of  Aruha  and  Bonaire^  dependent  on  it,  suffered  by  any 
iturbaure;  hut  it  was  captured  by  tlie  British  1798,  and  again  restored 
the  Dutch  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.     It  was  again  captured  in  1806,  by 
captain  Brisbane,  and  again  restored  at  the  general  |>eace  of  tSll.     Tho 
official  value  of  the  importii  and  expoita  while  subJ4>ct  to  Britain  was,  in 
1809,  imports,  i;-^41,676  ;  exporU,  JL'316,696:  in  IblO,  jC^SG.lbl   im- 
ports; and  exports,  X263,99G.     In  Uie  same  year  Uic  acres  in  cultivatioo 
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were  30,000;  and  tlie  principal  articles  impOTted  from  it  were  eoSise, 
aa^r,  mm,  and  colton-wool. 

St  Ettslatius.^  The  island  of  St  Etutatius  wonid  l>e  inconfliderable  in 
any  hands  but  those  of  the  Dutch.  It  is  situated  in  70"  29'  N.  lat.^  and 
60°  10'  W,  ionif.  It  consists  of  on«  mountaiot  of  which  iho  circumferenco 
is  29  miles.  This  niouutaiii  is  now  cultivated  to  the  summit,  but  has  the 
appearance  of  havin)^  formerly  been  a  volcano.  In  its  top  is  a  hoUovr, 
which  may  probably  have  been  the  crater,  but  it  is  now  covered  witli  wood^ 
and  is  a  haunt  for  wild  beasts.  The  soil  is  inditfpTent;  bat,  by  the  industry 
of  the  inhahitaiits,  it  is  made  to  yield  consiileraUle  crops  of  sugar  and  to* 
bacco.  The  number  of  inhabitants  has  been  estimated  at  5,000  whites^ 
and  15,000  ne^croes.  The  prosperity  of  this  ialaad  has  been  owing  chletly 
to  its  confttant  neutrality,  and  the  contraband  commerce  which  it  carrier  on 
with  America.  Tlie  firei  Uutcli  colony  aettled  here,  which  consisted  of 
1,600  people,  was  expelled  hy  Imi^UhIi  adventurerA  from  Jamaica,  in 
1635 ;  and  these  were  in  their  turn  obliged  to  yield  to  tlie  French  and  iba 
Dutch,  who  joined  in  driving  them  from  the  i&taiid.  The  French  kept  ifc 
for  some  time,  but  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  by  the  peace  of  Breda. 
llieroafter  the  French  expelled  the  Dutch,  and  were  tbomHidves  expelled 
by  the  British.  The  island  was  once  more  restored  to  the  Dutch  by  the 
peace  of  R^-^wick.  In  1781,  ISt  Kustatius  was  taken  by  admiral  Rodney* 
who  appeared  before  it  with  a  powerful  armament,  before  the  inhabitaota 
had  learnt  that  the  British  had  declared  war  against  them.  The  booty 
which  ft^ll  into  the  hands  of  the  captors  on  this  occa^sion  was  esumated  a( 
£4,000,000.  The  French,  in  1781,  retook  the  island  ;  it  wa<)  restored  to 
the  Dutch  by  treaty  in  1783  ;  and  in  1795,  the  French  once  more  took 
possession  of  it,  but  it  reverted  to  its  former  possessorti  by  the  treaty  of  al* 
liaiice  concluded  in  that  same  year.  It  was  afterwardti  in  possession  of  tho 
British,  and  again  restored  to  the  Dutch  by  the  peace  of  19 14. 


CHAP.  ll.-FUENCH  WEST  INDIEa 
GuaMoupe.']  The  island  of  Guadaloupe  lies  between  Antigua  and  Mar- 
tinique ;  its  length  is  between  60  and  70  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
25.  The  middle  of  the  island  is  situated  in  about  16"  20'  N.  lat.,  and  6:2* 
W.  long.  It  was  discovered  in  1493 ;  but  a  party  of  French  adventurers 
were  the  first  who  took  possession  of  it;  they  nnived  from  Dieppe,  in 
June,  1G55,  -under  two  adventurous  leaders.  For  the  first  years  of  its  oc- 
cupation by  the  French,  Guadaloupe  made  little  progress ;  but  in  tho  coarse 
of  the  ensuinp  fifty-five,  it8  improvement  was  as  rapid  as  it  had  formerly 
been  slow.  In  April,  1759,  the  island  was  conquered  by  the  British;  but 
in  July,  1763,  it  was  restored  to  its  former  owners  in  a  highly-improved 
condition.  The  French  government  now  begun  to  see  the  value  of  this 
settlement,  and  an  independent  government  wa%  given  to  it.  It  was  again 
taken  by  the  British,  in  April,  1794  ;  but  was  retaken  by  the  French,  un- 
der Victor  Hughes,  in  February,  1795.  Early  in  1810,  an  expedition,  the 
naval  part  of  which  was  commanded  by  Sir  A.  Cochrane,  and  the  military 
force  by  Sir  (t.  Beckwith.  brought  Guudiiloupe  again  under  the  power  uf 
the  British  crown.  In  this  state  it  continued  till  1813,  when,  in  a  treaty 
between  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  king  of  Sweden,  il  wns  agreed  tliat 
■•his  valuable  colony  should  be  ceded  to  the  lattCT}  in  consid.s ration  of  an 
engagement  on  his  poit,  to  furnish  a  force  of  30/MH)  men  in  aid  of  th«  al- 
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lied  powers  against  France.  Stveditiih  commissioners  were  according^ly  sent 
to  make  arrangement^)  for  takin^^  puasessioii  of  the  island  ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  political  caiiHes,  not  yet  fully  explainfMl,  it  wa»  restored 
to  it3  old  posspHHorH  llie  French,  at  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  in 
termfl  of  the  p^pneral  trenly  of  peace,  BigTied  May  30,  1814. 

This  island  has  Romewhat  of  the  form  of  a  cresrentj  and  may  he  consi- 
dered as  rather  conBiHting  of  two  iKland^  than  of  one  ;  for  it  is  divided 
into  two  part^  by  a  narrow  strait  called  Salt  River,  navifralilft  ordy  by  ca- 
noes. For  a  abort  distance  on  each  side  of  this  Htrait,  the  bn-addi  of  the 
idland  is  not  more  than  4  miles.  By  tliis  rcmarkabk*  channel,  the  sea  on 
the  N.W.  communicates  with  the  sea  on  the  S.E.  Its  breadtli  varies  from 
about  30  to  80  yards;  and  it  is  navijrahle  for  vessels  not  exceeding  50 
tons  burden.  The  N.W.  and  most  fertile  part  of  the  Uland  is  divided  into 
Sasse-tcrre  and  Cafms-tcrre;  llio  eastern  and  more  eaudy  division  of  it  is 
named  Grande-terrc.  That  portion  of  the  island  from  which  the  whole 
takes  its  natue^  is,  towards  the  middle,  full  of  high  ami  ru^i^ed  rocks, 
where  the  climate  is  so  culd,  and  the  soil  bo  barren,  thai  little  vegetation 
is  to  be  seen.  Over  the  sommit  of  these  rocks,  the  mountain  called  Xa 
Soujriere^  or  *  the  brimstone  mountain/  rises  to  the  height  of  \yo!>7  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  mountain  continually  sends  forth,  throuf^h 
variuus  apertures,  a  thick  black  smoke,  frequently  mino^led  with  Hparks  of 
iirc.  There  are  many  marks  of  volcanoes  in  other  parts  of  the  island. 
Gua<laloupe  proiluces  su|2;ar,  cofTee,  rum^  gin^or^  cocoa,  logwood,  hic.  and 
is  well-aiored  with  horned  cattle,  Hheep,  and  horses.  In  1789,  the  popu- 
lation of  all  descriptions  was  about  lO-tiOOO.  In  1812,  it  is  stated  as 
follows:  l'-2,74'7  whites  7,7(i4'  free  persons  of  colour,  and  9i,.S28  slaves. 
In  1828  it  amounted  to  120,000  souU,  of  whom  lOI^OOO  are  slaves.  In 
1811,  the  exports  were  y,2l6,249  lbs.  of  brown  and  other  sugars, 
1,380,816  gallons  of  liquor,  1,601,688  lbs.  coft'ee,  319,009  lbs.  cotton, 
963  lbs.  cocna.  In  1824  France  imported  into  this  island  goods  to  the 
value  of  18,194,071  franca;  while  the  exports  amounted  to  21,054,28l> 
francs.  Tlie  principal  harbour  is  Point -it- P  lire.  The  island  is  defenrled  by 
Fort  Saint  Chiirh?M  and  Fort  Louis,  and  a  garrison  of  about  2,000  men, 
who  also  garrison  the  litllo  tlependancy  of  Marie  Gnhnde^  Desirade, 
the  SaiiiieSf  and  the  French  fort  of  Saint  Martin,  the  other  half  uf  which 
belongs  ut  the  Dutch,  (juadaloupe  is  governed  by  a  governor  and  a  C4ian- 
cil ;  and  is  garrisoned  by  1,000  men. 

Mariinico.']  The  island  of  Martinico,  or  Mnrtinique,  is  Hituated  in 
IV  SO*  N.  lat.  and  61"  W.  lonjf.  Its  length  is  48  miles,  and  its  circum- 
ference 135  miles.  The  island  is  hilly.  The  ooil  is  watered  by  many 
(Streams,  and  is  fertile,  but  the  atmosphere  is  nnhealihy. 

One  hundred  men  from  St  Christopher,  under  the  guidance  of  M.  Des- 
nambeu,  in  1635,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  French  colony  in  this  island, 
and  tobacco  and  cotton  were  the  Bi-st  objects  of  cultivation.  In  1650, 
ftugar  began  to  be  made;  and,  in  1060,  cocim-trees  were  planted.  In 
1684,  trees  of  this  kinil  hatl  l>ecouie  numerous  ;  hut,  in  1718,  during  a 
season  uncommonly  rigorous,  the  whole  perished.  The  inhabitants  then 
ha<l  recourse  to  the  culture  of  cotfee,  of  which  tliey  reared  great  quanti- 
ties. Martinico,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  became  the  centre  of  the 
French  West  Indian  commerce  \  the  productions  of  the  neighbouring 
islands  were  carried  into  its  ports,  and  there  exchanged  for  such  European 
f<jmmoditips  bs  were  in  demand.  This  state  of  prosperity  was,  iu  I  744, 
inteirapicd  by  a  war,  and  it  had  not  recovered  from  the  shock  tbea  re- 
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ceivecl,  when,  in  1761,  it  was  taken  by  tho  Britinh,  bnt  reatorad  in  1763 
In  1794,  Sir  John  Jorvis  anil  Sir  Charles  Grey  made  a  eonque*i  of  ibis 
part  of  the  Frcnrh  poBHefuiDii.q.  It  vraa  restored  to  the  French  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens  ;  apiin  captured  by  the  British  in  1809  ;  and  restored 
10  the  French  by  the  peace  of  Fans,  1814. 

In  1811,  the  population  waa  ai  follows  :  9,206  whites,  8,630  free  per- 
sons of  colour,  78,577  sUkves.  In  18^8,  it  amounted  to  101,865,  of 
whom  81,142  were  shives.  In  1810,  the  imports  were  to  tho  value  of 
£635,664;  the  exports,  £791,773.  In  1824,  the  total  value  of  goods 
imported  from  Franre  amounted  to  16,601,867  francs;  and  of  goods  ex- 
ported to  France,  18,701,279.  This  colony  is  administered  by  a  gover- 
nor and  privy  council.  Its  ij^rrisoti  u^jually  amounts  to  1,200  men.  Its 
revenue  in  1823  was  3,984,892  francs,  and  its  expenses  3,972,614 
francs. 


CHAP.  VI.— DANISH  AND  SWEDISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Santa  Cruz.']  TTie  island  of  Santa  Cniz,  or  St  CroiV,  lies  in  64*  48' 
W.  long^.  and  18°  48'  N.  lat.,  and  is  about  20  leagues  long  and  4  broad. 
This  inland  was  first  occupif^il  in  1643  by  the  Britinh  and  tho  DulL-h  ;  bnt 
jealousies  having  soon  artMeii  among  them,  tlie  Dutch  were  driven  out,  after 
a  very  obstinate  engagement,  in  1646.  In  1650  the  British  were  attacked 
and  conquered  by  1,200  Spaniards;  but  the  Spaniards  had  not  possessed 
the  island  a  single  year  wIipu  they  abaiuloned  it  to  tliu  French,  who  were 
sent  out  from  St  Christopher  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  it.  In  1606,  the 
colonists,  to  the  amount  of  147  men,  and  their  wives  and  children,  and 
623  blacks,  left  the  istaud,  after  deniolisbing  its  forts,  and  went  to  St 
Domingo.  Santa  Cm/  continued  without  colonists,  and  without  cultiva- 
tion, till  the  year  1733,  when  it  waa  sold  by  France,  to  a  company  of 
Danish  merchants,  for  1,611,000  rix-dollars.  It  continued  in  the  posses- 
sion of  this  company  till  1801,  when  it  was  talcen  by  the  British,  by  whom 
it  wa-s  restored  to  Denmark  in  tlie  samo  year,  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen.  The  British  again  took  it  in  1807,  and  it  was  restored  to 
Denmark  in  1614.  Santa  Cruz  is  intersected  hy  Heveral  small  rivers,  the 
soil  is  extremely  fertile,  but  the  climate  is  unhealthy  at  particular  sea- 
tons  of  the  year.  About  two-thirds  of  the  land  is  fit  for  sugar,  and 
the  remainder  is  employed  in  a  less  lucrative  manner.  It  produces  about 
35,000  hogsheads  of  sugar  annually,  besides  tohacco  and  fruits  ;  about 
8,000  puucbeonu  of  rum,  and  150  cwt,  of  cotton. 

St  T/tomas.'l  This  island  lies  in  18"  22'  N.  lat.  and  64'  50'  W.  long., 
and  is  about  6  leagues  in  circumference.  It  would  only  be  repeating  what 
has  been  already  said  on  the  political  history  of  Santa  Cruz,  to  sketch 
that  of  St  Thomas.     The  trade  of  this  small  island  is  conmiderable. 

St  John.;}  This  island  lies  in  18"  10'  N.  lat.  and  65"  10'  W.  long., 
about  2  leagues  S.  of  St  Thomas.  This  island  is  aboni  the  same  size  as 
the  preceding,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour  and  a  neat  town.  It  has  suf- 
fered considerably  by  accidental  fires, 

St  Barthotomew.}     This   Swedish   pos8«saion  lies  in   17*  53'  N.  lat. 
and  62"  54'  W,  long.,  and  is  ahoui  15  miles  m  circumference.     Though 
the  soil  is  rather  poor,  it  produces  cotton,  the  plantations  of  which  have 
been  very  successful ;  also   tobacco,  cassava,  and  varlous^  Wvw\%  o^  >n^v^. 
ITie  principal  exports  are  cotton,  lignumviise,  Aruga,  aiv^\T4>Tv^wA\  ii».\ 
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it  ii  supplied  from  America  with  6oar,  dried  Bab,  and  fretb  and  salt  pro- 
TiBions.  Gutiavia,  the  only  town  in  the  colony,  ia  inhabited  by  Swedes, 
British,  French,  Danes,  and  Americans.  The  only  bari>our  in  the  island 
is  Le  CarenagCy  near  Gustaria ;  the  moorings  are  excellent,  bat  it  will 
only  admit  such  vessels  as  draw  below  9  feet  of  water.  This  island  was 
first  peopled  by  the  French  in  1648  ;  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
in  1689,  bat  was  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  It  was 
ceded  ia  1785  to  the  Swedes,  and  iu  1801  taken  by  the  British  :  it  has 
since  that  time  been  restored  to  its  present  owners.  Its  popolation  is 
aboat  3,000  souls. 


AUSTRALIA. 


GENERAL    INTRODUCTION. 


I  sj  ur 

I  Austi 


Some  Geograplien*  liave  given  the  n&inct  of  Oceania  to  the  whole  colloc* 
tion  of  tho8e  i^laiitlB  situated  in  ihu  PaclBt;  ocean,  find  between  it  anil  the 
Indian  ocean,  to  the  S.E.  of  Asia,  atid  the  \V.  of  America,  between  the 
34th  parallel  of  northern  and  the  i>f>th  of  southtra  latitude,  and  between 
92*  E,  long,  and  109°  \V.  long.  On  in«|>ectiori  of  (he  map,  it  will  hn 
found,  that  the  vast  assemblage  of  islands  iiiclndvd  williin  these  limits  may 
bo  divided  into  three  groups :  the  U^  and  sinfjllnat,  lyinj;  to  the  N.W.  and 
compreheuiiing  thu<ie  islandn  which  are  separated  from  t!ie  Indian  conti- 
Utint  hy  the  atraits  of  Malacca  and  the  Chinese  Bra ;  the  2^.  or  ttnuth- 
em  divisifin,  sometimes  called  Austrnlas'uiy  or  Ausirnlia^  comprehending 
New  Holland,  Van  Diemeu's  Land,  New  Guinea,  the  arolupelago  of 
New  Britain,  the  Salooion.  islandu,  the  srchipelarifo  of  Queen  Charlotte, 
the  New  HebrideH,  the  archipelago  of  New  Caledonia,  and  New  Zea- 
land; and  tiie  3(/,  or  eastern  diviKion,  8onieiime>t  called  Pitf^tiesia,  cora- 
prehendiiiif  the  Mindanro  archipelago,  the  Society  i?<landH,  the  Harvey 
island;*,  the  Friendly  islamU,  the  Carolines,  the  Pelew  isilandi,  the  Ma- 
riannes and  Sandwich  islands^  and  several  oihors.  Wnlckenaer,  and  some 
other  geographers,  have  laboured  to  establish  such  a  relationship  of  phy- 
aical  features  amon<;  ihuse  three  ^oups  as  should  entitle  them  to  be 
classed  together  and  treated  as  one  great  general  division  of  the  globe  ; 
but  we  have  already — for  reasuns  stated — described  the  first  of  these 
divisions  under  the  general  head  of  Asia;  and  the  two  other  divisions  we 
shall  comprehend  under  the  one  general  head  of  Australia. 

The  ancients  do  nut  appear  tu  have  been  acquainted  with  any  of  these 
islands,  unless  Ptolemy's  Jah(i'<iiu  was  the  modern  Sumatra.  The  first 
accounts  of  the  Asiatic  archipeUjfo  were  coaimuuicated  by  the  Portuguese 
navigators,  who  penetrated  into  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century, 
and  discovered  New  Guinea  in  loll-  Magellan  visited  the  Polynesian 
srchipela^'o  in  L^'il  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  thi^  narigalor  ivruidanao  in 
159j.  TliB  Dutdi  discovered  New  Hollanrl  in  1605;  and  about  the 
bUtuB  time  Quirus  visited  Polynesia  and  Eastern  Australia.  The  Dutch 
navigators,  Uirck-llurtighs,  Nayts,  Schouten,  Le  Maire,  and  Tasnian,  suc> 
cessively  prosecuted  discoveries  in  this  quarter;  Dampier  penetrated  to 
the  S.VV, ;  and  in  the  iSth  centurj',  Behring,  Anson,  Byron,  Bougainville, 
Cook,  Kurneaux,  Carteret,  Marcband.  Vancouver,  La  Perouse,  an^l  D'En- 
trecasteaux,  distinguishpd  themselves  in  this  region.  Their  successors  of 
the  present  century,  Flinders,  Baudin,  Freycinet,  Kra»en«tiern,  Duperrcy, 
D'Urvilte,  Dtllou,  and  King,  have  greatly  enlarged  our  acquaintance  with 
Australia. 

▼I.  2  X 
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General  Phifstcal  'Features.']  "  Theae  regions,"  says  Malte  nmn, 
**  present,  in  every  qaarwr,  scenes  Bitctl  lo  move  ihe  mosi  friirid  imagina- 
tion. Many  nations  are  liere  found  in  their  earliest  infancy.  The  amplest 
openings  have  been  atVordetl  fur  commercial  activity.  Numberless  valuable 
productions  have  been  alrently  laid  under  contribution  to  our  insatiable 
luxury.  Hero  many  natural  treasures  i»till  remain  concealed  Irom  scienti- 
tic  ubuervation.  How  numerous  are  the  gulfs,  the  ports,  the  straits,  tho 
lofty  mountain*),  and  the  smiling  plains  1  What  ma^niBcence.  what  solitude, 
what  originality,  and  what  variety  I  Here  the  zoupliyte,  the  m{)lionletis 
inhabitant  of  tlie  Fai-iSc  ocean,  creates,  by  its  accumulated  exuviie,  a  ram- 
part of  calcareous  rock  round  the  bank  of  sanil  on  which  it  has  grown. 
Grains  of  seed  are  brou^^ht  to  this  spot  by  the  birds,  or  watted  by  ilic  winds. 
The  nascent  verdure  makes  daily  af'i]ui?iiiions  of  stren(flh,  till  the  youn^ 
palm  waveH  its  verdant  foliage  over  llie  surface  of  the  waters-  Eacli  elial- 
luw  is  converted  into  an  island,  and  each  island  improved  into  a  ^^arden. 
We  behold  at  a  distance  a  dark  volcano  ruling  over  a  fertile  country,  gen* 
eraied  by  its  own  lava.  A  rapid  and  charming  vegetation  is  displayed  by 
the  side  of  heaps  of  ashes  and  of  scoria;.  Where  the  Innd  is  more  extend- 
ed, scenes  more  vast  present  themselves;  someiimes  the  ambiguous  basalt 
rises  majeslically  in  prismatic  columns,  or  lines,  lo  a  distance  too  great  for 
the  eye  to  reach,  the  solitary  shore  with  ita  picturesque  ruins.  I^ometiencs 
enormous  primitive  peaks  boldly  shoot  up  among  the  clouds  ;  while,  hung 
on  their  sides,  the  dark  pine  forest  varies  the  immense  void  of  the  desert  ■ 

with  its  gloomy  shade.  In  another  place  a  low  coast,  covered  with  man-  I 
groves,  sloping  insensibly  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  stretches  afar  into 
dangerous  shallows,  where  the  noisy  waves  break  into  spray.  To  these 
sublime  horrors  a  scene  of  enchantment  suildenly  succeeds.  A  new  Cy- 
thera  emerges  from  the  bosom  of  the  enchanted  wave-  An  amphitlieatre 
of  verdure  rises  to  our  view.  Tufted  groves  mingle  their  foliage  with  the 
brilliant  enamel  of  the  meadows.  An  eteninl  spring,  ronibining  with  an 
eternal  autumn,  displays  the  opening  blossom  along  with  the  ripened  fruits. 
A  perfume  of  exquisite  sweetness  embalms  the  atmosphere,  which  is  con* 
tinually  refreshed  by  the  wholesome  breezes  from  the  sea.  A  thousand 
rivulets  trickle  down  the  hills,  and  mingle  their  plaintive  umrmurs  with  the 
joyful  melody  of  llie  birds  animating  the  thickets.  Under  the  shade  of  the 
cocoa,  the  smiling  but  modest  liaudijits  present  themselves^  roofed  with 
banana  leaves,  and  decorated  with  garlands  of  jessamine.  Here  might  man- 
kind, if  they  could  only  throw  oft*  their  vices,  lead  liven  exempt  from  iroublo 
and  from  want.  Their  bread  grows  ou  the  trees  which  ^hade  their  lawns, 
the  scenes  of  their  festive  amnsemerit.  Tlieir  light  barkH  glide  in  peace  on 
the  lagoons,  (irotecttul  from  the  swelling  surge  by  the  coral  reefs  sunound- 
ing  their  whole  island,  ai  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  and  confining 
their  domestic  water  in  the  stillness  of  a  prison."  Make  Brun  talks  of 
Oceanica  presenting  to  us  **  magnificent  fragments  of  a  furtner  world  scat- 
tered over  the  mighty  ocean  ;"  and  NValcketiaer  regard?*  it  as  the  debris  of 
an  immense  portion  of  the  habitable  hemiispheru  which  has  been  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  waves  of  tlie  ocean.  Following  out  tliis  idea,  both  the  geo- 
graphers attempt  to  indicate  the  points  of  reunion  still  to  be  found  amongut 
the  surviving  fragments  of  so  mighty  a  convulsion  as  they  suppose  lo  havo 
here  taken  place.  "  Nature,"  says  Malte  Brun,  "  has  given  this  part  of 
the  world  k  very  prominent  and  characteristic  physiognomy.  No  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  globe  ha«  more  numerous  inequalities,  and  iu  none, 
except  A mericA,  have  the  chains  of  uiouuiains  so  striking  a  polarity, 
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marked  a  direction  from  M.  to  S. ;  at  the  «aino  tiino,  these  citairts  g^enerally 
present,  ahnut  the  middle,  a  great  bend  froni  W.  lr>  E.  Th«  best  marked 
among  thorn  U  that  formed  by  the  Marian  Ulaiidi,  the  CaroUuea,  and  the 
Mulgravu'i,  whirh  are  probably  connected  by  mean^  of  St  Au;^ustine'« 
islandi  and  some  other  links,  with  the  archipelago  of  the  Navigators,  or  that 
the  Friendly  island**.  Their  general  direction  is  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E. 
Even  among  the  Caioliues,  where  the  Polynesian  ch;titi  torns  due  £.,  the 
particular  linlcs  lie  N.  and  S.  Another  great  chain  miike^  iui  appearaaCB  in 
the  'u\a  of  Luston,  the  largeat  of  the  Philippinei*.  which  passes  by  the  inland 
Prtlawan  into  that  of  IJorneo.  The  direction  of  tliat  well-known  branch  ia 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  It  bounds  on  one  Hide  the  baVm  of  the  Chinese  sea. 
Moif*  to  the  eanl  that  chain  in  converted  into  a  number  of  minor  oneji, 
united  in  groups  varying  in  their  structure.  The  chains  of  Celebes  and 
Gilolo  are  welUmarked  ;  but  a  larger  and  higher  one  crosses  New  Guinea ; 
where  ftorae  of  its  elevatioo'i  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  In  Neiy 
South  Wales,  the  long  line  of  the  Blue  mountains  extends  to  Van  Diemen'a 
Land,  terminating  in  South  Cape  and  Cape  Pillar,  immense  mas*tes  of  ba- 
salt, which  give  a  magnificent  idea  of  this  Cordillera  of  central  Oceanica. 
The  fourth  great  chain  takes  its  commeucement  at  the  Andaman  and 
Nicobar  islands  ;  then  gives  rise  to  the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Timor, 
and  others.  It  mn<«  in  the  form  of  ^  bow  from  N.  W,  to  S.  E.,  then  due 
Em  but  it  probably  passes  by  Cape  Diemen,  (il»e  Cape  Leoben  of  tho 
French  maps,)  where  it  can  have  no  other  direction  than  N.  and  S.  All 
the  archi|H3lagos  of  eastern  Oceanica  lie  N.  and  S.  New  Zealand,  New 
Caledonia,  and  the  New  Hebrides,  form  well-marked  chains.  That  of  So- 
lonitin's  inland,  bending  from  the  .S.  E-  to  the  N.  VV-,  i;*  continued  in  New 
Ii^dund  and  New  Hanover.  It  often  liappens  that  the  small  chains  are  in- 
dividually terminated  by  a  larger  island  than  tho  others  of  whicli  they  are 
composed.  Thus  the  islands  of  Ot^ieite,  Owyhee,  and  Terra  del  Spirito 
Santo,  are  found  at  the  extremity  of  a  line  of  smaller  islands.  These  analo- 
gies might  have  facilitated  the  progress  of  discovery,  and  especially  contri- 
buted to  make  each  archipelago  more  easily  recognised.  By  carefully 
marking  the  direction  of  a  chain,  navigators  might  have  become  almost  cer- 
tain of  discovering  new  islands  ;  and  even  still,  they  ought  to  attend  to  a 
principle  which  may  put  them  on  their  guard  against  immense  reef^  which, 
in  all  probability,  follow  the  direction  of  chains  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocf'an." 

Rivers-'^  No  very  extensive  rivers  have  yet  been  disc4>vered  in  Aaitra- 
lia.    The  principal  are  the  Mncqnarie  and  Lachlan  of  New  Holland. 

Coral  Formttlionsy  t^.]  Of  these  islands,  some  shoot  up,  in  a  conical 
form,  to  a  great  elevation,  while  others  have  for  their  base  a  reef  of  coral 
rocks,  generally  arranged  in  a  circular  form.  **  The  middle  space,"  saya 
Malte  Bron,  "  is  often  occupied  by  a  lagoon  ;  the  sand  is  mixed  with 
pieces  of  broken  coral  and  other  marine  substances ;  proving  that  such 
islands  have  been  originally  formed  by  these  coral  rocks,  which  are  inhabit- 
ed, and  according  to  some,  created  by  poh/piy  and  afterwards  augmented 
and  elevated  bv  the  slow  accumulation  of  light  bodies  drifted  down  to  them 
6y  the  sea.  It  is,  however,  very  remarkable,  that  among  the  islands  so 
constituted,  some  are  almost  level  with  the  sea,  while  others  have  hundreds 
of  feet  of  elevation,  of  which  last  Tongataboo  is  an  example.  On  their 
summits  are  found  coral  rocks  perforated  in  the  same  manner  with  those 
found  at  the  water's  edge.  Now  the  madrepores,  millepores,  and  tubipores, 
which  raise  these  submarine  habitations,  (for  the  truo  coral  polypus  U  w^^ut 
(bund  there,)  grow  over  the  liardened  spoU*  ot  vWVx  ^e*i.  ^tft*\e<:«?«K*- 
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TIloy  cannot  live  abovo  the  level  of  ihe  aea, — a  circumstance  which  ithows 
that  the  «ea,  at  a  former  period,  wu<ibed  thetie  rock^^  and  i^raduaUy  retired 
and  left  thein  exposed.  Whether  hai^e  the  zoophylt's  ur  polypi  themsiOves 
formed  the  atony  bodies  ivliicfi  they  inhabit  ?  or  do  they  find  them  ready 
prepared  by  the  hand  of  Naturu  ?  This  Ih  one  of  tfsu  most  interesting: 
problems  in  physical  geo^aphy ;  but  hitherto  the  ohHt^rrKtiona  made  are 
too  vague  and  too  recent  to  afford  a  complete  »oluttun  of  it.  Alesure  An- 
derson and  R.  Forster  incline  to  think  thai  the  animals  form  the  matter 
which  composes  the  coral  rock,  and  consequently  that  new  inlands  may  be 
formed  by  their  labourn.  On  thL<i  point  Captain  Cook  is  decided.  Dal- 
rymple  thinks  that  the  coral  rocks  are  often  formed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  from  winch  they  are  detached  by  currents  and  tempeMls,  and 
thrown  on  the  saud-bank».  Tht)t  may^  in  some  localities,  take  place,  bnt 
it  cannot  apply  to  the  reefa  which  ri!«e  like  wnlU  ii\  the  middle  of  the  deepest 
sea,  auch  as  tlie  formidable  rocks  on  which  Captain  FUndera  nearly  perifihed^ 
and  which  probably  proved  fatal  to  La  Perouse.  The  ^reat  reef  of  New 
Caledonia  is  ^u  ^iteep  that  Captiun  Kent,  commander  of  the  Buffalo,  Hound- 
ing at  no  {^atcr  diatance  than  twice  the  length  of  his  ship,  with  a  line  of 
150  fathoms,  could  find  no  bottom.  The  r-ets  round  New  South  Wale* 
also  risG  like  perpendicular  walls  from  a  very  deep  bottom.  Such  struc- 
tures must  owe  their  oriu^in  to  the  aniraala  themselviM,  nnletiH  we  should 
advauco  a  new  doctrine,  that  they  ^-ow  by  a  ve;^talion  reseiubiinjf  that  of 
the  fuci,  and  that  the  polypi  found  on  them  are  analogous  to  the  in^ecta 
which  take  up  their  abode  on  herbs  and  tree^,^-<i  theory  to  which  the  ai- 
boresceiit  appt^arance  uf  some  corals,  and  the  fuuj^outi  forms  of  othera,  give 
some  rountcnance. 

"  The  reHf<i  render  the  navi^lion  of  this  ocean  exceedingly  dangerous. 
In  flome  of  its  aeas  these  rocks  reach  the  surface),  while  in  others  they  tie 
dani^erously  concealed,  having  over  them  only  a  few  feet  of  water.  Woo 
to  the  mariner  who,  in  consequence  of  inacquiiintanc^  with  the  aeas,  or  the 
power  of  the  currents,  gets  entan;^led  amidst  tlie  pointed  spires  of  this  sub- 
marine city.  The  intelligent  Captain  Cook  w;is  neither  able  to  foresee  nor 
avoid  such  dana^ers.  It  happened  at  one  time,  by  a  singularly  fortunate 
accident,  that  tht.*  point  of  a  rock  which  had  pierc^*d  hi«  vessel  was  broke 
off,  and  by  sticking  in  the  place,  and  actiog  as  a  plug,  saved  the  vessel  from 
destniciioQ.  The  reefs  often  extend  from  one  island  to  another.  The  in- 
habitants of  Disappointment  inlands  and  those  of  UulTs  group  cau  make 
their  visits  by  passing  over  long  lines  of  reefs  from  island  to  island,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  regiment  marching  along  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  On  these  reefs  which  are  covered  with  water  are  found  immenae 
collections  of  tnoUascce  and  small  shells.  Muscles  of  every  variety,  pearl 
oysters,  pinnae  mariniv^  star-fish,  and  tnedusas  collect  in  millions." 

Climate,'^  New  Holland,  which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  parallel  of 
39**  15'  S.  Tat.,  has  a  less  elevated  temperature  than  the  latitude  would 
lead  us  to  suppose;  the  winter  is  not  rigorous,  but  ih  remarkable  for  vio- 
lent tempests  of  wind  ;  the  cold  is  never  of  long  duration ;  the  epochs  of 
the  seasons  are  exactly  opposed  to  those  of  Europe.  New  Zealand  has  a 
temperate  bat  humid  climate ;  and  tlie  small  extent  of  the  other  islands 
procures  for  them  the  temperature  of  the  oct'an. 

AHimahJ\     None  of  the  great  races  of  the  Asiatic  quadrupeds  has  ex- 
tended to  the  Australian  islands  ;  but  several  of  them  possess  animals  pe- 
caVmr  to  themselves.     The  pig  is  the  only  one  found  everywhere  domesti- 
CAUiii  ;  and  it  is  of  the  »iiine  speciea  as  ih&t  of  China.     Common  pnultry 
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aboujitUi,  and  small  U'lrdn  of  Kong  ara  numerous.  No  seas  alioond  bo  mucin 
in  fisli  OS  tiiMo  which  aurround  these  islands  ;  many  of  theoi  are  peculiar  lo 
thiti  region,  but  there  are  bonita4,  dorados,  tunnies,  rays,  and  mnlleta.  The 
Bealfl  of  ihe  FanBc  differ  from  thot^e  of  the  Atlantic. 

PUinis.2  The  vegetable  king:<loni  is  here  exceedlng:ly  rich  and  diversi- 
fied. AnioD^  the  most  useful  esculent  plants  are  the  potato,  the  yam,  and 
the  arum.  The  numerous  family  of  palms  is  extended  over  tim  most  re- 
luute  and  the  smallest  ittlands ;  and  another  family  of  nutricioun  trees  of 
fceneral  prevalence  is  that  of  the  Artocarpi,  or  bread-fruit  tree.  New  Hol- 
land alone  is  destitute  of  these  last-mentioned  vegetable  tribes.  Ttie 
urun^e-treK  extends  as  far  as  the  New  Hebrides  ;  the  sugar-cane  is  found 
as  far  to  the  R.  as  Otaheite. 

lu/tahiiant.t.'^  Thu  Malay  stock  of  the  human  species  is  spread  over 
Polynesia  and  the  ea^^teni  part  of  Australia  ;  the  second  ^eat  race  of  roun 
has  been  denominated  by  Malte  Bran  the  Oceanian  Negroes.  *'  They  are 
sometimes,"  aays  that  pooi^rapher,  ''called  ilie  Paptuin  race.  Compared  to 
the  Africanif,  they  are  of  a  diminutive  size,  beiujEC  about  four  ft^et  nine  inches 
high)  and  never  excee<lin^  five  feeU  Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  given 
hy  Mr  Cran'furd,  of  those  whom  he  hail  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  western 
Oceanica.  They  have  spare  and  puny  frames.  The  ^kin  is  not  jet  black, 
like  that  of  the  African,  hut  of  a  sooty  hrovm.  Sir  Kverard  Home  thus  de- 
scribes one  who  was  sent  to  lingland  by  Sir  Stamford  Rafties,  to  <iistingui8h 
him  from  the  African  negro.  *  His  skin  is  of  a  Itf^hter  colour:  the  woolly 
hair  grows  in  small  tufis,  and  each  hair  has  a  spiral  twist.  The  forehead 
rises  higher,  and  the  hindhead  is  less  cut  off.  The  nose  projects  more 
from  the  face.  The  upper  lip  is  larger  and  more  prominent.  The  lower 
lip  projects  forward  frain  the  lower  jaw  to  such  an  extent  that  the  chin 
makes  no  part  of  the  face,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  formed  by  the  mouth. 
The  buttocks  are  so  much  lower  than  in  the  negro  as  to  cotistitute  a  mark- 
ed distinction ;  but  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  equally  high,  as  in  the  negro.'  " 
**  They  He«m  doomed."  Malte  Brun  add:s,  "  to  perpetual  mii^ery,  and  in- 
CRpable  of  rising  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale  of  humanity.  They 
have  been  found  hitherto  incapable  of  acquiring  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
civilj/ed  being!« ;  aud  we  cannot  allow  that,  at  any  former  period,  they  ex- 
isted in  Q  superior  state  of  society.  This  race  is  exlendod  o%er  New  Hol- 
land, Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Caledonia,  the  New  Flebrides,  New 
Britain,  and  Solomon's  islands,  as  well  ns  New  Guinea,  where  they  go 
under  the  Malayan  appelhition  of  Pspuas.  Of  these  places  thev  have  ex- 
clusive possession,  the  Malays  having  either  been  expelled,  or  never  per- 
mitted to  settle.  They  seem  also  to  have  once  occupied  the  Moluccas  and 
the  Philippines ;  hut  in  these  places  they  have  been  partly  destroyed  and 
panly  driv^^n  into  the  interior  by  the  Malays.  In  the  Philippines  they  are 
called  Ygoioles  and  Negritos ;  in  the  Moluccas,  Hnraforas  and  AljHrese*. 
Perhaps  they  are  extended  still  farther.  Their  features  seem  to  be  rec<^iiis* 
ed  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  island**,  and  in  the  Googos  of  Su- 
matra." 
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To  decide  whether  this  region  ought  to  b«  called  an  island,  or  a  continent 
M  Qot  aa«y,  nor  is  it  necMsary;  for  the  tnilh  U,  \Wl  \\w.  TO«a\xvR%  oV  ^it» 
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word  continentj  like  that  of  the  word  tra,  i«  not  exactly  determined.  If 
it  wera  made  to  depend  u[M)u  size  mf*relv.  New  Holland  mis^hi  be  called 
a  continent,  as  well  at  Europe ;  but  Europe  is  joined  on  one  side  by  a 
cxtntinent  much  lariier  titan  itself,  wliereaa  New  ilulland  ii  ever)'whero 
surrounded  by  the  ocean.  Whether  or  not,  therefore,  Europe  ittelf  would 
hare  been  called  a  continent,  had  it,  by  the  aea,  been  aeparated  from  other 
paru  of  the  world,  is  matter  of  doubt. 

Dimensions.']  If  New  Holland  be  accurately  delineated  in  the  lata 
maps,  it  extendi  from  York  Cape,  it<i  northernmost  point,  iu  lU"  45^  S. 
lat.,  to  Cape  WiUon,  its  moat  fionthern  point,  in  38°  46'  S.  lat. ;  and  from 
its  most  western  point,  in  112"  ^C,  to  Point  Ehmger,  itn  moiit  eastern 
cape,  in  163"  30'  E.  long.  So  that  its  lentrth,  from  E.  to  W.,  in  3,227 
geographical  mile^,  while  iu  breadth,  from  N.  to  S.,  in  1,680  geographical 
miles  ;  if  we  sappone  itti  medial  length  to  he  1,730  miles,  and  its  medial 
breadth  to  he  1,260  miles,  its  superficial  contents  will  1>6  2,179.800  square 
geograpliical  miles.  It  is  wiudied  by  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  W.,  and  by 
the  Pacific  on  the  E. ;  to  the  S.  lies  the  island  of  Van  Diemon ;  and  on 
the  K.  it  19  separated  from  New  Guinea  and  the  Moluccas,  by  the  straits 
of  Torres  and  of  Timor. 

Coasts.']  TTiat  part  of  the  coast  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  side,  which  was  explored  by  Cook.  Upon  the 
soaibem  coast,  an  extent  of  no  leas  than  23  degrees  of  longitude  remains 
yet  to  be  explored.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  northern  and  the  western 
i*hores  is  comparatively  superficial.  The  outline  of  the  coasts  is  extremely 
varied  ;  in  one  quarter  they  appear  bordered  with  small  sterile  ialaiuU  ;  in 
another  they  present  only  lofty  and  precipitous  rocks  ;  while  towards 
the  N.,  and  along  the  gulf  of  Carpentana,  they  are  flat  and  sandy. — 
On  the  eastern  coast  exteuds  a  singular  chain  of  coral  reefs,  which  fol- 
lows the  windings  of  the  coast  in  a  direction  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  It 
may  be  penetrated  in  lat.  IS"  52'.  The  principal  promontories  on  the 
W.  are  rapes  l' laming  and  Lvanoin  ;  on  the  E.  capes  Howe,  M^iviUe, 
Santft/,  and  Ht/ron ;  to  the  N.  Is  Cape  Y'ork ;  and  on  the  S.  capea 
IVilson  and  D' Eni recast eaux.  Few  countries  present  so  many  spacious 
bays  and  commodious  liarbonrs.  Towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  western  coast  is  Geography  bay ;  and  towards  the  northern  the  ar- 
I  chipelago  of  Dampier,     Along  the  southern  coast,  commencing  from  the 

I  W^  is  King  George*s  bay,  into  which  French  river  empties  itself;  ad- 

W  vancing  towards  the  E.  are  the  archipelagoes  of  liechcrche  and  Nut/ts,  the 

I  Investigator  group,  the   gulfs  of  Sjtencer  and  St  Vincent^  the  Kangaroo 

I  islands  ;  and  the  fine  ports  of  Ffiillip  and  Western,  at  the  latter  of  which 

L  B  new  colony  whs  founded  in  1826.     The  eastern  const  otfords  many  ad- 

^K  vantageous  points  of  settlement,  as  Jerois*  bay.  Botany  bay,  Fori  JacksoUf 

^H  Broken  bay,  Port  Mactptarie^  Moreton  bay,  &c. 

^H  Mounlairu.']      A  chain  of  mountains  seems  to  run  in  a  direction  paral- 

^^^^  lei  to  this  coait,  at  a  distance  of  from  500  to  800  miles.  It  is  only  of 
^^^^^H  late  that  a  passage  has  any  where  heen  found  acro-^s  that  chain.  Ttie  coast 
^^^^H  itself  is  high,  but  not  mountainous  ;  and  is  partly  shaded  by  trees  of 
^^^^H  gigantic  size.  Towards  the  S.E.  a  great  part  of  it  is  covered  with  cop- 
^^^^V  pice :  much  also  is  occupied  with  marshes.  Abonl  Kotany  bay  the  soil  is 
^^K  black,  rich,  and   exceedingly  productive  in  plants  :  from  this  last  circnm- 

^^B  atance  ic  has  obtained  the  name  which  it  bears.  'l*he  N.E<  part  seema 
^^H  lower.  The  coast  is  covered  witli  mangroves,  and  akirted  by  an  immcnso 
^^V  line  of  reefs,  rocks,  and  islets:  but  in  every  part  of  it  a  raouiiiain  chain, 
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lyint;  north  and  aouth,  bouitds  the  hori/an  ;  and,  ihoDgh  it  U  lower  than 
the  litiiit  of  perpetual  suow,  its  numerous  terraces,  resetnblin^^  tho«e  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains  and  Mount  Atlas,  lon^  proved  insurmounta- 
ble to  tlie  keen  and  enterprizing  curiosity  of  Europeaua.  In  the  neigh- 
baarhood  of  Port  JackHou,  the  firat  terraces  begin  at  a  dihtance  of  10' 
or  20  mil^H  from  the  cna>it. 

Interior^  All  the  settlementa  are  situated  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  sea  roa.st,  on  the  bell  of  land,  more  or  less  narrow,  between  it  and  this 
range  of  lofty  hills  known  to  the  colonists  by  the  name  of  the  Blue 
MountaiHs,  These,  thoui^h  so  little  removed  from  the  priiicipal  settlement^ 
were  crossed,  for  the  first  lime,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1813,  by  Mr 
Kvans  the  deputy-Hurveyor  of  the  colony.  On  reaching  lite  opposite  sid6 
he  found  the  herbage  to  bo  extremely  good,  the  valleys  well-watered,  and 
the  mountain  stream*  running  to  the  west\rard.  To  two  of  these,  which 
aasumeil  the  character  of  rivers,  he  gave  the  names  of  the  Fish  and  itia 
CntnpdeU  rivers;  and  to  their  united  streanvt  llml  of  the  Macquarie.  He 
pursued  its  course  for  10  days,  pas^inu;  over  rich  tracts  uf  country,  clear  of 
timber,  well-watered,  and  abounding  with  kangaroos  and  emus.  To  this 
new  and  promising  region,  governor  Mac<iuarie  gave  immediate  direetionB 
for  a  road  to  be  made,  passable  by  carriages,  which,  though  extending  ia 
length  upwards  of  100  miles,  was  completed  early  in  ISld;  and  over 
which  the  governor  proceeded  in  person,  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  as  far 
as  Bathunsc  plains.  From  this  place  he  <lespatcbed  Mr  Evans  to  examine 
the  country  to  the  S.VV.,  in  which  ilirection  another  river  had  been  disro- 
vered,  afterwards  named  ihe  Lachlan,  Not  far  to  the  westward  of  Jia- 
churst  i-4  a  ridi^e  of  limestntie  hills  running  north  and  south  through  a  very 
beautiful  well-wooded  country  admirably  adapted  for  grazing.  It  may  here 
be  remarked  that  this  x\\\'^\i  runs  on  a  meridional  line  to  a  great  distance, 
perhaps  the  whole  extent  of  New  South  Wales,  as  it  was  observed  in  three 
distinct  places  lying  exactly  north  and  south  of  each  ulhcr,  the  extremes 
of  which  were  200  miles  apart.  It  also  appeared  that  this  meridional  dis- 
tribution was  not  confined  to  the  geology  of  the  country,  but  was  equally 
noticeable  in  the  trees  and  uhrubberies,  the  same  species  and  the  same  kind 
of  grouping  into  clumps,  or  thickets,  being  constantly  observed  lo  take 
place  on  the  same  meridian,  and  to  dilferun  diJTereat  meridians.  On  reach- 
ing the  point  of  the  iMchlan  river,  where  it  becomes  navigable,  the  coun- 
try asfiuined  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  leveh  and  the  soil  seemed  poor, 
except  ou  the  banks,  which  were  high  andsu^ep,  and  on  which  alone  large 
trees  were  found  growing.  The  width  of  the  river  was  here  from  30  to 
40  yards.  The  country  was  evidently  subject  to  inundations  ;  and  as  the 
travellers  proceeded  they  foand  the  grass  in  some  places  nearly  breast  high, 
cuar:ie,  thick,  and  so  entangled  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable ;  in  othera 
were  extensive  swamps,  interspei'sed  with  dwarf-box  and  gum-trees ;  swaus 
and  other  water  fowl  were  in  great  abundance.  The  navigation  of  the 
river  was  frequently  interrupted  by  fallen  trees,  and  ^o  winding  was  its 
course,  that  the  distance  by  water  whs  nearly  three  limes  that  by  land.  It 
was  however  found  to  be  rich  in  excellent  G»h.  On  the  Uth  of  May,  the 
party  hail  reached  a  spot  of  the  dead  level  through  which  the  river  flowed, 
where  it  appeared  to  lose  itself  in  a  multitude  of  branches  among  marshy 
fiata  ;  and  where  a  rise  of  4  feet  would  have  been  sufficient  to  sweep  them 
all  away,  since  tliere  was  not  within  sight  the  smallest  eminence  to  retreat  i 
to.  Lieutenant  Oxiey,  therefore,  determined  to  strike  off  to  the  S.VV^.  ' 
ior  Cape  Northumberkuid,  knowing  that  if  any  river  emptied  itself  into 
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Base's  strait,  between  Spencer's  gulf  and  Cape  Otwsy,  that  course  wonld 
intcpjcct  it ;  and  that,  if  the  Lai'lilan  aniteil  itself  intu  une  btream  beyond 
llie  marehea,  Le  would  thus  be  most  likely  to  fall  in  with  it.  The  party 
accordingly  couimenctid  their  journey,  and  at  the  end  of  five  weifks  canie 
^uin^  unexpectedly,  upon  iho  banks  of  tlie  Lachlan,  much  diminished  in 
size,  but  still  running  in  a  tolerably  bri^k  stream  to  the  westwanl.  The 
country  orer  which  they  had  travelled  to  gain  this  part  of  the  river,  was 
of  the  most  miserable  descnption  ;  and  the  suffenngs  of  the  party  from 
fatigue  and  want  of  water  were  very  great.  In  some  places  they  fell  in 
with  a  little  grass  in  patches,  just  sufficient  to  keep  their  cattle  alive,  bat 
this  was  of  rare  occurrence.  "  It  is  impossible,'  says  Mr  Oxiey,  "to 
ima^Mne  a  more  desolate  region ;  and  the  uncertainty  we  are  in,  whilst  tra- 
Teraing  it,  of  finding  water,  b<1(Is  to  the  melancholy  feelinj^  which  the 
'Bilence  and  bolitude  of  such  wastes  are  calculated  to  inspire."  As  tho 
party  advanced  to  the  N.W.  they  came  to  a  low  range  of  stony  hills, 
equally  barren  ^vith  the  sandy  deserts  ivliich  they  had  jmstied  ;  the^e,  how- 
ever, abounded  with  dogs,  whose  hotvlings  were  inccssoiit  by  day  as  well 
as  by  night.  A»  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  kind  of  game,  it  was 
concluded  (liai  the  principal  suHtenuDce  of  these  wild  auimak  mu!$t  l>e  rata, 
which  had  utulermiried  the  whole  country.  On  the  2:id  June  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flock  of  large  kangaroos,  of  ennts  and  but^tiirds,  and  the  change 
of  the  soil  from  loose  snnd  to  stiff  tenacious  clay,  bcnring  evident  marks 
of  occasional  inundations,  left  little  doubt  on  the  niiiuls  af  the  party  that 
H  river  would  be  met  with  at  no  great  distance  ^  and  accordingly  they  all 
at  once  found  themselves  upuiii  the  banks  of  the  Lnchlan,  the  course  of 
'which  they  now  determined  to  follow.  The  face  of  the  country  continued 
to  present  a  dead  level  on  all  sides,  and  in  the  Deighbourhood  of  the  river 
was  full  of  bt^a  and  swamps.  *'  We  seemed,"  says  Mr.  OxIey,  ''  the  sole 
living  creatures  in  those  vast  deserts."  Tiiern  was  no  object  lu  relieve  the 
eye  but  a  few  f^cattered  bushes,  and  occasionally  some  dwarf  box-trees,  the 
view  being  as  boundless  as  the  ocean. 

Oui'  travellers,  however,  still  proceeded  down  the  stream  till,  on  the 
7th  July,  it  became  evident  tlml  the  channel  was  the  bod  only  of  a  lagoon, 
the  current  being  now  imperceptible,  and  the  waters  and  mornsses  so  in- 
tercepting each  otlier  as  to  renihT  all  farther  progress  impossible.  The 
water  was  muildy,  and  tfie  odour  arising  from  the  hanks  au<l  marshy 
ground  oflensive  in  the  extreme.  Mr  Oxley  determined  to  return,  con- 
cluding, rather  fiumniarily  we  conceive,  that  the  interior  of  this  vast  coun- 
try was  Q  marsh,  and  uninhabitable.  '*  IVrlmps,"  he  add;*,  "  there  is  no 
river,  the  history  of  which  is  known,  that  presents  so  remarkable  a  ter- 
mination as  the  present :  its  eoun»e  in  a  straight  line  from  its  source  to  its 
terminiitioii  exceeds  500  miles,  and  inclnding  its  windings,  it  may  fairly  be 
calculated  to  run  at  least  1,200  miles;  during  all  which  passage,  through 
such  a  vast  extent  of  country,  it  does  not  receive  a  single  stream  in  addi- 
tion to  wltHt  it  derives  from  its  twurces  in  the  eastern  mountains,*' 

Palersons  River^  in  laU  3*2i",  may  be  considered  as  the  nonhem  boun- 
dary of  the  districts  over  which  the  Uritisb  population  is  at  present  spread. 
Setting  out  from  tliin  point,  .Mr  Cunningham  travelled  800  miles  north- 
ward to  the  parallel  of  28^,  keeping  always  on  the  west  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  generally  at  the  (li^tance  of  about  160  miles  from  the  coast. 
The  fii-st  tract  he  crossed  on  his  way  north  was  the  extensive  Bats  called 
Liverpool  Plains^  which  were  discovered  some  years  ago,  and  were  found 
quite  parchedf  "hardly  any  rain  having  fallen  for  15  months."     Beyond 
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this  he  foun:I  aotno  tmcts  of  ^imxI  Roit,  hut  the  country,  taken  ^cnrratly,  U 
of  the  same  deitcription  with  that  j^reviouHly  known,  tho  only  fertile  land 
coiiBiHting  of  a  stripe  extending  along  tho  back  of  the  chain  of  mountains, 
which  ciianges  gradoally  iuto  barren  plains  aa  we  proceed  inwards,  and 
terminates  in  all  probability  in  a  great  lake,  bordered  by  wide  spread 
marshes.  A  grander  country  can  hardly  bo  conceived  than  what  presents 
itself  to  the  westward  of  the  dividing  range,  nearest  the  coast  line,  in  28" 
and  29".  Extensive  downs,  affording  the  finest  pasturage  for  sheep,  with 
the  soil  formed  by  the  deconipusitiun  of  wbinstone,  is  tho  general  charac- 
ter of  tho  country,  while  numerous  rivulets,  all  running  to  the  northward 
and  westward,  ami  rich  fiats  for  cultivation,  oO'er  every  inducement  for  a 
speedy  settlement  of  this  country.  The  elevation  of  these  downs  is  con- 
sidorable.  Mr  Cunningham,  having  ascertained  by  barometrical  observa- 
tion, that,  although  not  so  lofty  aa  the  village  of  Bathurst,  they  are  m 
much  as  1,500  and  1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  while  Liverpool 
plaias,  so  much  farther  inland^  averages  only  900  feet.  Mr  Cunning- 
ham, of  course,  kept  too  far  inland  to  see  any  thing  of  the  livors 
HastingSj  Logan,  or  Brisbane  ;  20"  6'  S.  was  the  farthoBt  point  he 
penetrated  to,  and  the  meridian  of  152"  E.,  about  70  miles  from  our 
settlement  on  tho  Brinhane.  At  this  point  it  was  judged  prudent  to 
return,  the  horses  having  suffered  very  considerably,  owing  to  the  dry- 
ness of  the  season.  Tliroughuut  the  journey,  Mr  Cunningham  oidy 
fell  in  with  native  blacks  on  four  occasions,  and  as  soon  as  they  naw 
the  horses  they  ran  away  with  tlie  greatest  affright.  To  the  \V.  of 
161"  the  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ranges,  appears 
Co  get  Batter,  and  slope  off  generally  to  the  north  and  west,  which  seems 
to  ciinfirm  the  theory  of  some  great  inland  sea  in  that  direction.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  discovery  of  the  splendid  country  at  the  head  of  the  rivers 
Logan  add  Brisbane,  Mr  Cunningham  has  ascertained  the  practicability  of 
a  good  road  throughout  this  extensive  country. 

Vegetation.^  It  has  been  remarket),  that  in  New  Holland  has  never 
yet  been  found  either  the  majesty  of  the  virgin  forests  of  the  new  world, 
the  variety  and  elegance  of  those  of  /\iua,  or  the  delicacy  and  freshness  uf 
the  woods  iu  thu  temperate  counti'ies  of  Europe.  Vegetation  is  in  general 
dark  and  sombre, — it  resembles  the  shade  uf  our  evergreens  or  coptea. 
Woods  of  different  kinds,  a<lapted  for  every  useful  purpose,  have  been 
found ;  grain  succeeds  well,  and  yields  a  sure  and  abundant  crop.  Wheat, 
maize,  oats,  and  rye,  are  cultivated,  the  two  former  in  largest  quantity. 
Those  parts  in  which  different  trials  liave  been  made,  !tave  ratlier  too  warm 
a  climate  for  common  barley  and  oats,  though  these  grains  have  been  foun<l 
to  succeed  tolerably  well  on  the  j>oorer  soils.  The  skinless  Imrley.  or 
Siberian  wheat,  arrives  at  great  perfection.  Potatoes,  cabbages,  carrots, 
parsnips,  turnip<},  pease,  beans,  onions,  and  all  the  vegetables  grown  in 
England,  are  produced  in  the  English  colony.  The  same  locality  is  now 
famed  for  the  goodness  and  variety  uf  its  fruits  ;  peaches,  apricots,  nec- 
taKnes,  orangc-s,  lemons,  guaras,  loqnets,  cherries,  walnuts,  almonds,  grapes, 
pears,  pomegianates,  and  melons,  attain  tho  highest  maturity  in  the  upen 
air ;  and  tho  pine-apple  may  be  reared  with  a  common  forcing  glass.  The 
peach  is  the  most  abundant,  and  the  most  nsefal  of  the  fruits.  It  is 
giveu,  as  iu  America,  for  feeding  the  hogv,  and  is  fermented  into  cyder. 
I'Vom  the  great  extent  of  terrestrial  latitude  through  which  this  country 
passes,  we  must  conclude  that  those  parts  which  lie  nearer  the  tropic  and 
the  equator  are  capable  of  yielding  products  suittsd  1a  \.W  v>rn^  'iaw«>^m^ 
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soon  as  fuii*  experiments  are  made  ;  ami  that  tboserOn  ihe  contrnry,  which 
have  a  hig^her  southern  Jatttude,  wil]  exhibit  the  vegetation  of  coliter  coun- 
tries. Accordingly  the  island  of  Van  Diemen  has  l>een  found  (o  priMluce 
apples,  gooseberries,  and  some  ottier  fruits,  in  ^eater  pei'fection  than  the 
colonial  settlement  of  Port  Jackson.  Forest  timber,  brushwood,  and 
f^ass,  are  not  formed  into  zones,  according  to  their  elevation,  &^  in  coun- 
tries of  more  muform  surface  and  severe  climate.  It  is  the  soil  chieHy 
that  detennines  the  native  vegetation  of  Australia:  and  as  that  is  conti- 
nually \'arying  wilh  xhc  form  and  ihft  exposure  of  the  surface,  the  native 
pastures  come  much  nearer  to  landscape  ^rdening  than  any  thing  that  is 
met  with  in  almost  any  other  roantry.  I'here  is  a  fn'ove  here,  a  lawn 
there,  a  ftbrubbery  in  another  place,  eiul  in  another  still  a  natural  wall  of 
the  lii^ht  coliiured  stoite  appears  at  the  opening<i  of  the  foliage,  as  if  it 
were  part  of  the  enclosure  of  a  garden.  Sometimes  these  are  all  upon  so 
small  a  Hcale,  that  they  wouhl  suit  a  Inhonrer'a  cottage  ;  at  others,  they 
wouUl  answer  for  a  villa;  and  sometimes  there  is  a  vast  extent,  with  a  few 
clumps  and  scattered  trees,  as  a  domain  ample  enough  for  the  most  splen- 
4lid  palace.  On  the  elevated  country  to  the  N.E-  of  Batlmrst,  ami  that 
fur  a  very  considemble  extent,  a  stranger  would  find  some  dilliculty  iu  f>er- 
Huading  himself  that  he  was  iu  a  country,  not  only  which  the  hand  of  man 
had  not  touched  to  improve  it,  but  where  there  was  not  one  fixed  and 
hardly  even  a  wandering  inliabttant.  These  deligfilltd  regions  lie  under 
the  diHadvantage  of  being  approached  with  (lit^cnhy  :  but  to  those  who 
would  be  content  with  the  produce  of  ti  fertile  soil,  and  in  tlie  enjoyment 
of  a  genial  climate,  in  their  own  locality,  few  places  are  more  inviting  than 
this.  Such  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  unimproved  country  upon  the 
eastern  coast  of  New  Holland. 

"  There  is  something/'  says  a  Quarterly  Reviewer,  "  so  strangely  differ- 
ent in  the  physical  constitution  of  Austraiia  from  tFmt  of  every  other  pait 
of  the  world, — we  meet  with  so  many  whimsical  deviations,  un  the  two 
islands  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen 's  Lmul,  from  the  ordinary  rules 
and  operations  of  nature  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  pnrt«  ot  the  creation, 
that  he  must  he  a  dull  traveller  indeed  who  does  nut  gU'ini  something  new 
and  amusing  from  these  I'egions  which  are  yet  so  imperfectly  known  to  us. 
We  might  produce  a  host  of  instances  in  illustration  of  this  anomalous 
chuj-acter :  Thus,  we  have  in  one  or  other,  or  both  of  these  colonies, 
birds  without  wings  as  large  as  deer,  their  bodies  covered  with  hair  instead 
of  fea tilers,— beasts  with  the  beaks  of  birdn, — swans  that  are  black,  and 
eagles  white.  Here,  too,  we  find  the  ftrns,  nettles,  and  even  grasses, 
growing  to  the  size  and  shape  of  trees, — rivers  running  from  the  sea,  and 
lost  in  interior  swamps, — trees  that  are  ever  green  in  spite  of  frost  or  snow, 
— extensive  plains  on  which,  as  one  writer  tells  us,  one  tree,  one  soil,  one 
water,  and  one  description  of  bird,  fish,  or  animal,  prevails  alike  for  ten 
mites  and  for  one  hundred."  This  is  New  Holland,  says  Field,  where  it 
is  summer  with  us  when  it  is  winter  in  Euro])f,  and  vice  versa;  where  the 
barometer  rises  before  bad  weather,  and  falls  before  good ;  where  the  north 
is  the  hot  wind,  and  the  south  the  cold  ;  where  the  humblest  house  is  fitted 
up  with  cedar ;  where  the  fields  are  fenced  with  miihogany,  and  myrtle- 
trees  are  burnt  for  fire-wood  ;  where  the  kangaroo,  an  animal  between  tlio 
squirrel  and  the  deer,  has  five  claws  ou  its  fure-paws,  and  three  talons  on 
its  hind  legs,  like  a  bird,  and  yet  hops  on  its  tail ;  where  the  mole  lays 
eggs,  and  lias  a  duck's  bill ;  where  there  is  a  bird  wilh  a  broom  in  its 
taoath  iufliead  of  a  tongue  ;  where  there  is  a  fisbj  one-half  belonging  to 
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the  genus  rata,  nntl  the  other  to  that  of  tqualtts ;  where  the  pears  are  made 
of  wood  with  the  stalk  at  the  broadi^r  end  :  and  where  the  cheiTy  grows 
with  the  atone  on  the  outaide.  Captain  Hunter  describes  birds  with  tha 
head,  fonn,  and  plumag'e  of  Lhe  parrot,  and  the  long  Blender  legs  of  the 
sea-gull ;  and  others  witli  the  It^gs  and  feot  of  n  pnrrnt,  the  head  and  neck 
ma<Ie  and  coloured  like  the  common  »ea-gadl,  and  the  wing^  and  tail  of  a 
hawk.  He  also  state.'^  Himself  to  have  seen  trees  hearing  three  different 
kinds  of  leares,  and  to  hare  found  otfiei^  hearing  the  leaf  of  the  gura-treoi 
with  the  gum  exuding,  and  covered  with  bark  of  a  different  kind. 

Mincrah»^J^  Coal  ha«  been  found  both  to  tfie  east  and  west  of  the 
Blue  Mountains.  On  the  H.  coast  it  has  been  traced  more  than  100  miles 
to  the  N.  It  can  be  purchased  at  Sydney  at  2Qs.  per  ton  ;  but  is  not  ge- 
nerally uned,  as  wood  h  ntiil  verj'  abundant  and  cheaper.  Iron  seenia  to 
be  plentifully  dilfuned,  particularly  on  ilie  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Car|>entaria ; 
but  EnglUh  iron  can  still  be  furnished  so  cheap  as  to  ^ireclude  the  necessi- 
ty of  working  the  native  stores  of  this  metal.  Copper  and  lead  have  been 
also  traced.  Limestone  exists,  hut  has  not  yet  been  found  in  any  great 
quantity.  Rock  crystals,  garnets,  and  agates  hare  been  found  in  Austra- 
lia, hut  none  uf  the  more  precious  gems. 

Native  Inhabitants.']  *'  New  South  Wales,"  say  Malte  Brun  and  hia 
Boglish  editor,  **  seems  to  offer  at  least  three  native  varieties  of  inhabitants, 
ill  belonging  to  the  race  of  Oceanian  negroes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glasshouse  Bay^  the  savages  hare  large  heads,  which  in  shape  resemble 
those  of  the  ourang-outang.  Their  very  limited  intellects,  their  hairy 
bodies,  and  habitual  agility  in  climbing  trees,  seem  to  bring  them  near 
the  monkey  character.  To  the  south-west  of  the  English  colony,  tribes 
have  been  found  which  speak  a  distinct  language,  and  have  hardier  consti- 
tutioMH  than  thoise  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  colony.  The  latter 
are  the  only  race  that  is  well  known  to  us.  Perhaps  no  people  in  the 
world  has  made  less  progress  towards  civilization.  They  are  simply  di- 
vided into  families  or  tribes,  each  of  which  is  distmgui^hed  by  adding  the 
%y\\iih\ii  gal  to  the  name  of  its  place  of  tesidence.  The  south  shore  at 
Botnny  Bay  is  calknl  Grvea^  and  the  tiilm  that  lives  in  it  Gwea-gal.  The 
features  of  the  women  are  not  altogether  unpleasant.  A  black  thick  beard, 
and  pieces  of  bone  stuck  in  the  cartilages  of  the  nose,  give  the  men  a  dis- 
gusting a]>pearance,  and  the  fetid  odour  of  theu*  bodies,  from  the  fish  oil 
with  which  they  habitually  anoint  tlietnselves,  to  obviate  the  supposed 
noxious  agency  of  the  air,  and  tfie  hites  of  musquitoes.  They  paint  them- 
selves with  white  or  red  figures.  The  women  are  distinguished  by  the 
want  of  two  joints  of  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand.  This  practice  of 
amputation,  together  with  that  of  extracting  one  or  two  teeth  of  the  hoys 
at  an  early  period,  are  thought  by  Home  to  be  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
inuring  them  to  suffer  pain  with  fortitude.  Their  eye-sight  is  uncommonly 
acute.  Some  of  them  are  almost  as  black  in  complexion  as  the  African 
negi'oes  ;  others  are  cupper-cotoureil :  their  hair  is  generally  long,  and  not 
woolly  like  that  of  the  Afncana.  There  must,  however,  be  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  if  the  print  of  a  native,  calle<I  Cobarvn  f^ogt/,  given  by  Mr  Dixon, 
is  correct,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  They  have  flattened  or 
aquiline  noses,  wide  nostrils,  hollow  eyes,  thick  eyebrows,  thick  lips,  larger 
moutlis  than  any  other  people,  and  white  regular  teeth.  Their  arms,  legs, 
and  thighs,  are  extremely  lean,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  iudifferent 
quality  of  their  diet.  Those  on  the  8ea-cx>ast  live  on  fish  :  a  few  live  in 
the  woods  on  such  animals  as  they  can  catch,  and  cVvmVi  v\\«  V\i:c»  \.o  %%\ 
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tlie  honey  rontainiMl  in  tliem,  or  to  catch  flying  squirrels  and  opo^ituin^. 
TlitiLr  huU  urt*  ruci«]y  euuiilructed  of  the  bark  of  trees,  in  the  HlmjM*  of 
kilns.  The  fire  i*  iilaced  at  the  entrance,  and  the  interior  ia  full  of  muitkc 
and  dirt.  There  they  sleep  proniiHCuously^  in  so  far  an  their  hostilities  and 
freqaent  assassinations  will  allow.  It  i^  only  in  the  fahrication  and  ase  of 
iheir  weapons  thai  we  perceive  any  proofs  of  intelligence.  With  the  aid 
of  a  wooden  rest  they  throw  ilicir  javelina  with  spch  dexterity  as  to  lie 
sometimes  formiduhlc  to  Europeans.  They  kill  Bh\\  with  a  kind  of  fork. 
The  women  also  tish  with  lines  made  uf  the  inner  bark  of  some  trees,  and 
hooka  made  of  the  shell  of  the  pearl  oyster,  filed  to  the  requisite  form  with 
a  stone*  Soma  of  tliem  catch  kangaroos  in  snares.  CaterpilJfira  and 
worms  also  constitute  part  of  their  food.  Their  canoes  are  made  of  the 
bark  of  trees,  fixed  mi  wooden  frames.  Nothing  can  equal  the  hrutality 
of  these  trihe-s  in  their  treatment  of  the  wenker  sex.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
woman  in  marriage,  a  man  lies  iu  wait  for  Fier  in  some  plaice  of  retreat, 
knocks  her  down  with  a  bludgeon  or  wooden  aword ;  and,  while  ahe  is  yet 
besmeared  with  blood,  takes  her  to  his  own  home,  where  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony is  completed  in  a  manner  too  sfiockin^  to  be  described.  Polygamy 
ia  very  generally  practised.  Both  sexes  go  naked,  and  have  no  feelings  of 
shame.  One  trihe,  whirh  is  strong  and  numerous^  maintains  the  singular 
privilege  of  extracting  a  tooth  from  all  the  youths  belonging  to  another ; 
this  being  the  only  mark  of  superiority  on  the  one  side,  and  homage  on  the 
other.  This  tribute  of  the  t(?eth  is  exacted  every  four  yeare,  and  is  repre- 
sentor!, in  a  number  of  engravings  publiidied  by  Mr  Collins,  as  n  singular 
feature  uf  savngy  life.  In  some  parts  of  these  plates  we  see  the  figure  and 
diaracter  uf  man  degraded  by  being  placed  on  all  four,  and  furinHhed  with 
an  artificial  tail,  as  if  the  <log  or  the  kangaroo  were  hi.f  superior.  In  other 
parts,  the  custom  now  mentioned  seems  to  he  a  sort  of  initiation  to  physi- 
cal pain  and  the  hardships  of  war.  Iliey  liave  very  faint  notions  of  a  fu- 
ture state,  believing  that  at  death  they  t^hall  eithi'r  roam  llinnigh  the 
regions  of  the  air  like  cuckatoos,  or  return  to  tbo  clouds  from  wtiich  thejr 
originally  came — a  strange  notion,  common  to  them  with  the  Alfoora  in 
the  island  of  Ceram.  These  poor  savages  are  also  en.staved  by  superstU 
tion  ;  believing  in  magic,  sorcery,  and  ghosts.  Tlie  last  nyay  probablr 
owe  their  rise  to  the  disturbed  sleep  and  the  liabitaal  terrors  of  their  miser**, 
able  lives.  They  employ  channs  against  thunder  and  lightning ;  and  pre- 
tend to  foresee  future  events  by  the  meteors  called  falling  stars.  When 
children  die,  they  bury  them  ;  but  the  bodies  of  warriors  who  are  past  ihft' 
meridian  of  life  are  burned  :  and  their  graves  arc  distinguished  by  rude 
monuments.  If  a  woman  dies  while  suckling  an  infant,  tlie  latter  is  buried 
alive  iu  its  mother's  grave.  Yet  these  barbarians  are  seen  crying  over  th^| 
grave  of  a  child  or  a  friend.  Their  eyes,  humanized  by  the  tears  of  affec^ 
tion,  are  then  turned  up  to  heaven.  They  show  some  respect  for  old  metif 
and  do  not  labour  under  that  irresistible  propensity  to  theft  which  charac« 
terizos  the  islanders  of  Polynesia-  Mr  Collins  has  given  us  a  short  voca* 
bulary  of  their  language.  It  ia  bold,  harmonious,  and  expressive,  and  hat 
no  resemblance  to  any  other  known  language.  But  in  ditferent  porta  of 
the  country,  the  languages  seem  to  differ  as  much  from  one  aaoUier  an. 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world." 

The  native  blacks  of  New  South  Wales  foood  along  the  coast,  are  a 
wretched  race  of  human  beings.  They  lie  and  live  among  the  bushes  like 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  seldom  inhabit  the  same  spot  above  once.  Thef 
erect  no  hut  to  reiiosc  in  during  the  night ;  only  collect  a  few  brauches  of 
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treeii,  wliicli  tliey  fix  in  the  grounil,  to  HltclUT  tlitMii  on  one  Gtde  froai  the 
influence  of  tlie  wind  ;  on  tliu  other  they  kindle  a  tire.  Mimosa  ^utn,  fern 
roots,  fi-^lt,  siiuki'^,  opussuiUB,  huiitlecooUy  and  kangaroos,  some  of  which 
they  Kpeai'  only  with  diHicultVi  form  their  common  food.  Tlie  very  limited 
means  of  suhBtstence  which  the  country  naturally  afl'onle,  neceBnilates  them 
to  travel  over  n  i^at  extent  of  surface  in  quest  of  food,  which  almost  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  a  permanent  abode.  Mr  Oxloy,  on  reaching  the 
point  where  the  LacEilan  river  becomeH  navif^able,  fell  in  with  a  consider- 
able  number  of  natives,  who  fluckod  down  to  tlie  opposite  side  and  swam 
across,  with  thfir  galengars  or  stone-hatclicta  in  tlicir  hands,  which,  on 
landing,  they  laiil  at  the  feet  of  the  strangers.  Tliey  wtire  stout,  welU 
featured,  and  nmnly  in  their  appearaiiC4s  with  long  black  heordH.  The 
words  uAed  by  tlie^e  people  had  not  the  remotest  resemblance  to  those 
used  by  the  natives  of  the  coast  for  expressing  the  same  objects,  though  at 
80  short  a  distanre  from  each  other.  Seven  days  after  tliey  fell  in  with 
another  parly,  who  came  up  boldly  to  them  ;  they  were  clothed  in  cloaks 
mnrle  of  the  skins  of  the  opus^um,  with  their  hair  bound  up  in  nets  neatly 
worked;  their  faces  wore  daubed  with  a  red  and  yellow  pif^ment;  and  the 
front  teellt  of  the  upper  jaw  were  wanting  in  all.  The  party  met  too  with 
a  tuniuluH  or  grave,  ap|>arenily  of  recent  coii.-tructiun  :  it  was  a  cone  about 
5  fret  hif^h,  surrounded  by  semicircular  Kcat^.  On  opening  it,  the  earth 
to  the  depth  of  about  four  feet  wa«  found  to  be  supported  by  three  or  four 
layt'in  of  wood,  beneath  which  were  several  sheets  of  bark  on  a  bed  of  tiry 
grass  and  leaves,  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservutiun  ;  and,  undLT  all,  the 
body,  with  the  face  downwards,  and  the  head  to  the  east,  the  feet  bent 
quite  back,  and  the  arms  between  the  thighs.  The  body  was  wrapped  in 
a  number  of  opossum  skins,  and  the  head  enveloped  in  the  net  usually 
worn  by  the  natives.  Two  cypress  trees  at  a  little  distance  had  been 
barked  on  llie  sides  next  the  tumulus,  and  some  curious  characters  deeply 
cut  into  them. 

Settlers.'^  The  total  colonial  population  of  New  South  Wales  may 
now  be  50,000  souls.  Of  this  population  about  one-half  consists  of  con- 
victs in  a  state  of  servitude,  and  a  Bfth  more  of  emancipated  convicts,  and 
of  the  remaining  12,000,  nearly  one-half  may  have  tfei'n  born  in  the  coun- 
try. Of  the  character  of  the  colony-horn  population  there  arc  but  few 
data  for  judging.  In  physical  respects  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  dele- 
rioraliou  ;  they  grow  up  more  rapidly  than  in  England,  and  begin  to  decay 
sooner.  .Servants  are  scarce,  and  not  generally  trust-worthy.  If  they  be 
conncts  (many  of  whom  have  the  privilege  of  hiring  themselves,)  no  cre- 
dence can  be  given  to  their  professions  of  honesty ;  if  they  be  free,  they 
are  dmnkiuds,  impertinent,  and  they  always  insolently  di^nand  the  most 
enormous  wages-  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  dress  among  the  ladies  in  Syd- 
ney is  more  gnu<ly  than  even  among  the  most  fashionable  ladies  in  this 
country.  Tliis  may,  perhaps,  be  attribuied  to  the  easy  means  of  inter- 
course which  subsist  between  this  place,  China,  and  the  Indies ;  bat  the 
proudest  apparel  that  an  English  lady  can  wear  at  Sydney  is  a  Manchester 
printed  cotton,  or  a  British  chintz.  Of  the  encouragement  whicli  the  in- 
dustrious meclianic  would  meet  with  in  New  South  Wales,  some  idea  may 
bo  funned  from  the  following  extract  from  Mr  Atkinson's  recently  pub- 
lished account  of  that  colony.  "  The  wages  of  free  mechanics  are  in  ge- 
neral very  high  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  best  workmen  find  employment  in 
tlie  towns,  and  cannot  be  tempted  into  the  country  unless  very  great  wages 
are  offered  them  ;  the  daily  pay  of  good  carpeutersj  bricklaYvn-v  ^vi  o'Ckvex%i 
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of  llie  most  useful  ileacnptioii  of  li-adfsrnen,  is  from  8j.  to  10^.  per  day. 
Mmt  persona,  however,  who  have  any  buildiu^  to  erect,  eiiiieavour  to  get 
it  pprforined  by  contract,  eilher  liy  the  piece  or  by  admeafiurement.  The 
geiitnality  of  the  iiiechaiiics  are  a  drunken  dissolute  Bet  of  people,  and  a 
continual  source;  of  trouble  and  veiation  to  those  who  are  under  the  neces- 
dity  of  employing  thpm.  61nckamith*H  work,  in  making  new  articles,  is 
usually  performed  by  the  lb.,  Uie  employer  finding  iron,  and  the  smiib  re- 
turning 90  lb.  of  worked  for  every  100  lb.  of  bai"  or  other  iron  delivered 
to  him  ;  the  clmi^e  for  workmanship  is  generally  ici.  per  Ik  Wheelwright's 
work  is  performed  by  the  job  or  piecft,  much  as  in  England.  Some  per- 
sons w)io  have  large  establisbnient^,  and  a  oonsidemble  quantity  of  land 
under  cultivation,  ket[f  a  blacksmith  and  whtielwright  of  their  own  con- 
Rtantly  eraployi^d  upon  their  farms ;  various  agreements  are  made  with 
these  men  ;  aometimes  they  are  hired  by  the  year,  sometimes  by  ilic  week, 
and  sometimes  aie  pai<l  by  the  job  for  the  work  they  perform,  and  in  some 
few  cases  tbey  are  convict  servants.  It  is  usual  to  allow  inert  of  this  de- 
ecription,  and  other  tradesmen  employed  upon  farnn*,  if  tliey  have  any 
spare  time  after  lh«y  have  done  tfie  work  required  by  thfir  employer,  to 
execute  any  jobs  that  may  be  brought  to  lUt-m  by  any  of  the  settlers  in 
the  neigbbourhooil ;  tluH  plan  in  attumled  with  advautjige  both  to  the  men 
and  the  community  at  laige  ;  ami  provided  llie  men,  if  convicts,  are  not 
allowe<l  to  go  away  from  the  farm  for  the  purpone,  is  pro<luctive  of  injury 
to  no  one." 

For  the  information  of  persona  proceeding  to  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land  as  settlers,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  prepare 
tliu  following  summary  of  the  rules  which  his  majesty's  government  have 
thought  fit  to  lay  down  for  regulating  the  grants  of  land  in  those  colonies  : 

I.  A  diriMion  of  the  wliole  territory  iiitn  roiintiM,  hundreilH,  and  |>ni'i»lii>fi,  js  in  pro- 
grnm.  When  that  division  shidl  !»»•  completed,  r»rh  p.-iri^h  will  comprise  aii  uiru  of 
about  twnty-five  miles;  a  valuntioii  will  be  made  ol'  the  liuids  tbrouKnouc  the  cotuny, 
and  an  averacp  price  n-ill  l>e  sirurk  for  euch  parish. 

S.  All  theldiid!!  ill  till'  rolony  not  hitherto  granted,  and  not  appropriated  for  public 
purposes,  will  b4_-  put  up  to  aale  ot  the  nveraj{e  pricr  lliuit  fixed. 

S.  All  ptT^onft  proposing  to  purrhiuir  laiidit,  mint  trnnitmit  n  writtt-n  npplii-atlun  to 
the  |[ovj*riuir,  in  n  i-crtjiiii  prciu'ribed  form,  which  will  be  delivt^rt'd  ut  tlie  Hurteyor 
fteneral'ii  uflice,  to  all  parties  up]ilyitig,  on  pn>-mcDt  of  a  fee  of  two  iliiUiuipi  and 
sixpence. 

4.  All  correspondence  with  th«  1<m>{i1  ipnvernineut  rcHpecUng  grants  of  land  must  tfiko 
place  throug'b  the  tiamc  oflire. 

5.  The  purrhHK-mont'y  to  l>c  paid  by  four  quarterly  Infttalmenta.  A  discouut  of 
ten  per  c^nt.  will  be  allowed  for  ready  money  payments. 

(i.  On  paymrnt  of  the  money,  a  graiit  will  tw  made  in  fot'-simple  to  the  purchaser, 
Ht  the  tu>ininHl  i)uitn'rit  uf  a  peppenxtrii. 

7.  The  l;ir)!ettt  i|u«iiitity  of  laiid  whii-h  w^Ill  bfi  sold  to  any  individual  Is  0,600  acra. 
Tbf  lands  will  i;enerally  b«  put  up  t<i  wlc  iu  lott  of  three  (K|uare  miles,  or  l,9i!0  arrea. 
Persona  wishing  to  make  more  extenfliv^  purchases  must  npply  to  the  necrttary  of  state 
io  writini^,  with  full  explanation  of  their  otiiect  aud  memm 

9.  Any  purrhaiier  whu,  ivithin  ten  yearn  utter  hiw  purrliKite,  ibRll,  by  the  rmplovnient 
Ktid  luaJDtenance  of  loitvicla,  have  rvheved  tlie  public  from  a  chari;i!  equal  to  ten'  tlmss 
th^  amount  of  the  purchaite  money,  will  have  the  purchase  moni-y  n<turned,  but  with- 
out interest.  It  will  be  computed  that  for  racJi  convict  employed,  and  wholly  main- 
btined,  by  the  purchaser,  for  twelve  months,  h.  IK  have  been  MiVed  to  the  niililic 

9.  I^ndx  may  also  b«  obtained  without  immediate  purchase,  but  upon  dilTerent  ooa- 
ditiouM. 

10  Persons  desirous  to  become  ^ranteev  without  immediate  purcbane,  will  m.ike  their 
application  to  the  goTemor  in  writinf^,  in  a  prescribed  form,  copies  of  which  are  to  be 
obtained  at  the  surveyor  fceneral's  office,  on  {wyuieut  of  two  shiliiogs  and  sixpence. 

II.  The  largest  ^rant  that  will  be  mkde  to  any  fresh  settler  without  purchase,  ia 
S,br»n  acres,      llir  imallfst  3^)  wrrs. 

1^.  No  Kraut  is  to  Im  ttiude  to  any  pei-Hirn  witbout  immediate  purchase,  unless  Uie 
Ijoveruor  is  satisfied  that  the  i^rautee  lias  the  power  nf  cx[>cudlng,  iu  the  cultivation  of 
the  iandsj  a  copltal  equal  to  half  thtir  estimated  value. 
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IS  A  qnlt-rfnt  of  fivr.  p«r  rrnl.  prr  annum  upon  the  value  of  raeb  grant  of  i-md,  as 
MtlmiitM  ill  thf  Mirvf^y,  will  W  levied  on  all  aucK  ifi*Hntii ;  but  such  quit-rrnt  will  not 
comm^nrp  to  be  levies!  until  the  eYpiratiiiii  of  the  fint  stv^n  years  next  sitrr^^dlng 
lh«  Imuc  iif  iiut:h  ({rant.  At  the  expiration  rif  the  tikitve-ineniioncd  seven  years,  the 
punttw  will  becomt*  po«taMaed,  in  fee  simple,  of  the  tyrant,  subject  to  the  pavineiit  iif 
thf>  quit-rent — or  he  will  be  eutitlod  tu  redeem  nucli  quit-rent,  if  he  prefer  that  alter- 
native, 

14.  The  qiiit-rettt  will  always  be  redeemable  at  2ti  yean'  purehase;  the  power  of 
ruch  reilemptliin  ronimeneing  at  the  termination  of  the  first  seven  ycarst  when  such 
C|uit-rfnt  is  fir?ti  le%led. 

15.  Every  grantee  without  purchase  must,  at  the  expiration  of  the  before-mentioned 
term  of  Nemi  yeum,  prove  to  the  wtinfii'^iion  of  the  nurveyur  f[<'>"'rnl  that  htf  Iihk  tx- 
pemted,  in  the  rultivntion  and  improvement  of  his  land,  a  capital  equal  to  half  Its 
value^  US  that  value  wm  estimated  at  the  timu  of  his  grant.  On  t&llure  of  such  proof, 
the  land  will  be  forfeited  to  the  rrown. 

1(1.  In  the  redemption  of  itis  qult-renl,  the  i^rantee  will  have  credit  far  one-fifth 
part  lit'  the  sumx,  whirh  he  may  have  B.ived  to  his  miijesiy's  guveriiinenl  by  the  em- 
nluyineut  and  maintenaru-e  of  roiivfctK,  and  lor  the  purp<iNe  of  iiiakiug  tins  allowance, 
it  will  be  calculated  that  the  government  has  saved  L.l5  for  each  convict  employed  by 
the  grantee  ;  and  wholly  miiinlaiuctl  at  hiti  txiN'iist*  on  his  land,  for  one  whole  year. 
]q  the  case  of  surh  granlees  as  may  not  have  an  itpportiuiity  of  obtaiikin^  convicts,  and 
thereby  redurinf;  the  aroouut  nf  their  i|uit-rent  in  tbr  manner  laid  down  in  this  rlaune, 
every  such  gnmtee,  u|Ktn  shuwinf;  nu  exiwnditure  »f  rjipitul  on  bts  land  to  the  amount 
of  Rve  tinieit  the  estimated  value  of  that  litnd  at  thi.>  time  uf  its  lieing  granted  to  him, 
will  be  entitletl,  at  the  expiration  of  nfvim  yearti  from  the  lime  of  such  )(raut,  t«  claim 
a  reductiiiu  of  one-half  of  his  annual  quic-i*ent,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  annual  pay- 
ment or  riMlt-injjtiou. 

17.  N'tt  miditioiiul  grafit  of  laml  will  he  made  to  any  |H'nton,  who  has  not  proved,  as 
last  mentiniird,  (he  nereNsary  expenditure  of  capital,  on  the  lands  already  granted  to 
hlin,  Hud  tluit  he  lia»  sufficient  capital  in  haud  tu  enable  him  to  cultivate  to  advantace 
the  a«lditinniil  grunt  for  which  lie  applies. 

18.  Persons  ri-rplv{ii^'  i\  seeuiiil  iirarit  of  Innd,  wltliuut  purchase,  will  become  lUble 
to  p»y  a  quit-rent  upon  the  janil'i  comiM'i'M'd  in  such  n<*nnut  ^ant,  immetiiutely  from 
the  date  of  it ;  hut  any  ^ninteir.  who  r^ii  show  an  rx[>f  nilitui'e  of  capital  ujMkn  his  hiitt 
emilt,  to  the  amount  of  five  times  thi>  estimated  value  of  that  ^rant  at  the  time  of  ila 
being^  Tnailv  to  him,  will  be  entitled  to  a  further  ^i*ant.  at  the  rate  of  S|  per  rent,  on 
the  estimated  value  of  such  (jrantr  on  proving  that  he  has  luflicient  capital  still  in  liaud 
to  cultivate  to  a'lvantafi[e  the  adilitiitiial  ii;nint. 

19.  The  same  rei^ulation  will  apply  to  purchasers  of  land,  who  mny  make  application 
for  a  second  imrchiite,  and  who  can  show  that  they  have  laid  out  capital  upon  such 
land,  to  live  (ime.'4  the  iimoutit  of  its  value.  In  such  a  case,  half  the  estimated  value  of 
the  new  land  will  W  leniilled. 

SO.  Persons  deNtnMiit  to  receive  Krauts  of  land,  without  purchase,  on  terms  difTereut 
from  those  above  stated,  must  luy  before  the  secretary  of  state  a  full  explanation.  In 
writing,  of  the  ctrcumMarires  which  they  may  conceive  tu  exempt  them  fruui  the  fair 
oper&tinii  i»f  lhe-<ii-  et-ueral  rules. 

Colonial  Otfu-e,   Uownin|;-street,  April  IH:!6. 

Govermnent.^  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Lantl  are  untJer 
the  coiitrul  of  guveniurs ;  the  governor  of  the  former  being  governor-gene- 
ral, but  the  latter  having  the  power  of  acting  independently  in  his  absence. 
Each  of  the  governors  i«  assisletl  by  a  legislative  council  of  7  pensonB, 
chiefly,  it  h  believed,  composed  of  the  principal  stipendiai-ies  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  governors  are  appointed  by  tlie  crown,  and  the  councils, 
in  the  first  inHtance,  by  the  crown  aUo ;  but  the  blanlis  are  unfonanately 
allowed  to  be  filled  up  by  the  govcrtiors.  There  are  separate  courts  of 
law  and  equity  for  New  South  Wales  and  llobert  Town.  The  revenue 
ia  about  X^:^5,000.  For  the  education  of  the  poor  there  are  a  good  many 
achooU,  the  teachers  of  which  are  paid  out  of  the  public  funds.  Australia, 
in  matters  ecclesiastical,  is  under  the  bishop  of  Calcutta.  TJie  establish- 
ment consists  of  12  clergymen,  tinder  the  superintcndanee  of  an  arch- 
deacon.    A  college  has  recently  been  founded  at  Sydney. 

Topographt/,^  New  South  Wales  is  divided  into  the  following  pro- 
rinces: 

Cumberland,  Il^ixburgh, 

Camden,  Loudonderry, 

Argyle,  Dui-ham^ 
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W««tmm*p!anH,  Aj-r, 

Northuinberlaiiil,  Cambridge. 

Cumberland  extends  about  50  miles  along  tlic  (.*o!Lst  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Hawkesbury  to  the  coral  cliHs,  southward  of  Botany  Bay.  It  corilainu 
the  capital  of  the  Ht;ttleineiit.  Camdeu  lies  to  the  S.  of  Cumberland,  and 
presents  in  most  part9  a  rich  regetation.  Argyle  lies  to  the  8.\V.  of  Cam- 
den, upon  the  Wolandelly  and  Nnpean  rivers.  Westmoreland  occupies 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  mouniains,  Northumberlaud  stretches  along 
the  coast  from  Broken  bay  to  Hunter's  riror,  and  indefinitely  into  the 
interior.  Durham  extends  from  the  laat-mentioned  river  to  Manning  river, 
in  latitude  32".  Ayr  is  the  name  given  to  the  country  on  Fort  Macquarrie 
anil  the  hanks  of  the  Hasting's  river.  LoiidonthTry  lies  to  the  \V.  of 
VV^estm  ore  land.  Roxburgh  lies  to  the  N>E.  of  Londcuiderry.  Cambridge 
is  situated  to  the  westward  of  Ayr,  and  itt  nearly  endo»ed  by  mountains. 

Totpn  of  Sidney S[  Sidney^  the  capital  and  seat  of  government  of  this 
remarkable  colony,  is  in  33**  55'  of  S.  Jat.,  and  loP  25'  of  E.  long.,  aboat 
7  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  bay  culled  the  heads  of  Port  Jackson.  It 
stands  principally  on  two  necks  of  land,  alon^  which  the  water  is  in  ge- 
neral of  suthcient  depth  to  alluw  ve^seU  of  the  largfst  burden  to  approach 
to  the  side  of  the  rocka.  In  the  firat  instance  all  the  houses  were  built 
according  (o  the  wi^^hes  of  indiridnalN,  without  any  plan,  so  that  the  older 
part  of  it,  called  the  Hocfcx,  i§  quit«  irregular.  But  by  the  arraugemeuts 
of  governor  Macquarrie,  a  perfect  regularity  has  been  esiaMi^hed  in  most 
of  tlie  streets.  It  contain;)  about  7,()00  inhabitants,  but  is  dii1u!>)ed  over  a 
proportionably  large  space.  The  houHCs  are  in  general  small,  and  each 
has  a  garden  adjoining  to  it.  It  contains  many  public  buihlinga,  and  a 
few  private  houses,  built  by  saccessful  traders,  which  give  it  tlie  character 
of  a  rising  metropolis. 

Paramatta.'\  At  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Port  Jackson,  fifteen  mileK 
from  Sidney,  is  another  town  called  Paramatta,  to  wliicli  the  liii'er,  for 
the  last  eiglit  miles,  is  only  navigable  fur  boats  of  15  tons  burden.  Tliis 
town  consists  chielly  of  one  street,  a  nitle  long.  Though  inferior  to  Syd* 
ney  in  the  style  of  buililings,  it  contains  Kome  goo<l  ones,  which,  with  the 
church,  the  govemmoiit  house,  llie  new  orphan  bouse,  and  some  villas, 
give  it  a  respectable  appearance.  The  population  is  ei^timated  at  1,200.  M 
Two  annual  fairs  are  held  here.  It  contains  some  excellent  public  inati-  f 
tutions,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  a  school  for  the  educatiou 
and  civdization  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  founded  Gve  yetu's  ago. 
It  has  produced  some  phasing  and  promising  eflects,  and  the  children  dis- 
cover not  the  least  deficiency  in  mental  capacity. 

IVindsor.'^     Purther  from  the  sea,  and  about  35  miles  from    Sydney,  ia 
the  town  of  Windsor,  situated  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  large  navi-       ^ 
gable  river  Hawkesbory ;  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Broken  bay,  to  the       fl 
north  of  Port  Jackson.     It  stands  on  a  hill  about  100  feet  above  the  level       ^ 
of  the  sea.     The  buildings  Itere,  as  at  Paramatta,  are,  in  general)  weather- 
boarded  without,  and  lathed  and  plastered   within.     It  contains  a  church, 
a  government  bouse,  hospital,  barracks,  court-house,  store-hou-ie,  and  jail. 
It  conttuns  a  more  splendid  inn  than  any  other  in  the  colony.     Its  popula- 
tion is  about  600  souls,  consisting  chiefly  of  settlers,  who  have  farms  in 
the  neighbourhood,  wiih  a  few  inferior  traders  and  mechanics. 

Settlement  of  Western  Poii.']  This  settlement  was  founded  in  18iG, 
by  Captains  Wright  and  Wetbcrall,  who  describe  it  as  the  most  eligible  f>ite 
for  a  settlement  on  Buss's  straits,  anil  indeed  the  only  one  possessing  ilia 
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rcquulto  adrantai^s — good  anchora^p,  fresh  water,  an'l  ricli  o^ea  furest 
an<]  meadow-laiuU  in  iu  immediate  neighbourtiood.  All  llie  groaad  to  the 
W.  of  a  line  paisin^  from  UassH  rirer,  due  N^  to  the  easteru  arm  of  thia 
port,  includinsr  about  5  milea  square,  U  of  excellent  qnality,  and  well- 
watered  hy  la^oous  and  small  streams.  On  the  N.  shore  of  thU  square,  2 
miles  E.  of  Kan^oo  point,  the  aettleraent  ta  established.  Tlie  harbour 
(Western  Port)  is  easy  of  accesii,  and  has  no  hidden  danger  ;  and  has  no  leas 
than  7  fathoms  water  in  mid-channel  to  the  anchora^,  which  is  safe  anil 
commodious,  with  i^ood  holding-fj^ronnd,  well  sheltered  from  every  wind,  and 
capable  of  containing  any  number  of  nhips  in  the  most  perfect  security. 
The  tides  are  rapid,  and  rise  from  8  to  1 1  feet,  being  influenced  hy  ihe  pre- 
▼ailiii;^  winds  in  the  straits.  The  eastern  passage  (to  the  anchorage)  is  nar- 
row and  intricate,  a  reef  of  rocks  extending  nearly  half-way  acroM  from 
IMiilip  island,  and  the  opposite  shore  lined  with  breakers.  It  is  well 
adaptL'd  for  a  fisliing  station,  and,  with  the  prevailing  westerly  winds, 
would  afford  egress  to  small  vessels  hound  to  the  eastward ;  but,  under  any 
other  cireumstancea,  would  not  be  safe  to  attempt.  There  is  abundance  of 
fresh  water  on  this  part  of  the  island.  The  main  land,  from  the  point  op- 
posite the  eastermost  extremity  of  Philip  inland  to  Bass's  river,  i%  hilly,  of 
moderate  elevation,  thinly-timbered,  the  soil  rich,  and  well-clothed  with 
luxuriant  grass  ;  hut,  from  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground,  fit  only  for 
grazing.  Basa's  river  cannot  be  approached,  even  by  boats,  at  low  water, 
owing  to  the  extensive  mad-banks  which  surround  its  entrance.  It  is  ex- 
tremtfly  winding  in  its  course,  and  salt  for  6  or  6  miles  up,  where  it  is  met 
by  a  fresh-water  nvulet  taking  its  rise  from  au  adjoining  swamp.  The 
land,  on  the  right  hand,  as  you  «nt«r  Bass's  river,  appears  to  be  a  *alt  wa- 
ter swamp,  interspersed  with  a  few  elevated  patc:h«s  of  rich  meadow,  and 
occasional  rows  of  the  tea-tree.  Salt  water  ponds  are  aUo  nurneron*,  und 
appear  to  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  range  of  hilU  running  from  the  point  uf 
the  niain-land  formed  from  the  eastern  passage  uf  the  strait.  Aliout  3 
inilea  from  the  entrance  of  the  river,  on  the  l«ft,  the  river  rises  gnulually,  and 
assumes  the  most  beautiful  appearance'.  The  trees  are  dispersed  in  rlum|r« 
over  an  extensive  plain  of  rich  meadows.  The  timber  constats  of  tlie  gurn- 
tree,  apple,  mimosa,  tea-tree,  and  honeysnckU,  and.  excepting  the  latter,  i« 
generally  of  an  inferior  qnality.  The  range  of  the  thermometer,  on  boaril 
■hip,  from  61"  to  82*,  attuning  the  latter  height  only  during  lire  hot 
noriliorly  winds.  When  the  thermometer  lias  fallnn  tu  07",  the  avftraga 
height  at  noun  has  been  lo",  and  tUn  barometer  30.  21.  inclicM.  Tha  na- 
tives appear  numerotn.  Kangaroos  are  in  great  abundance,  herding  tog»- 
ther  like  deer.  Black  swans,  ducks,  and  tpsl,  are  also  num(?rou«.  I'iih 
are  not  abundant,  owing  to  the  nundier  of  sliarks,  do'^-tish,  and  sting-rayM. 
The  sorts  generally  caught  are  uiutltfl,  whiting,  sword-fiih,  and,  in  una  in- 
stance, a  snapper.  Gulls,  pelicans,  crane«,  und  tim  otimr  viiriuti««  uf  »«. 
fowl,  frequent  the  shores  and  lagoons. 

Topographical  Table.^    The  following  uble  of  the  principal  sUtions  i't 
our  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  of  their  respective  distances  from 

I  Sidney,  in  Engli<ih  miles,  it  taken  from  an  olH(-ial  docurnaot  publiahad  ai 
Sidney  on  the  9th  of  May,  1829  • — 
Ar 
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Home*  of  TnwiH  kod 
StoUoom 
Appln, 

Arthur'*  L.ciKb, 
Bstrmait  Hay, 
Vt. 


At  the  King'«  F«lb,  wh«rs  ib«  tUawarr* 

r<ui(l  rr<MBr«  the  iiitnrnv  rlvv, 
At  th«  Wullcddilix.  near  H4m  Fonu, 
Oa  the  Y  coMt, 

2z 
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Nunc*  or  TtiwiH  9M 
SuUmb*. 

PmUcuIv  SltUAtioil. 

Cuiinty. 

Ilatliarst  Flagstaff, 

Town  of  BHthimt, 

Bathurttl, 

lSt$ 

IJIiLCk   H«ul, 

A  point  on  the  cotust,  near  Geirgong.  at  the 
northq-ni  extn-niity  of  thr  bay  into  which 

the  ShiNil   tlavei)  river  diBi'-hargea  itself, 

Cambdrri, 

89 

Brmnum  Pwik» 

A  rcniai'kiiMr  iiiiint   uf  thn   p^rpendlruhr 
inoiini.iin  which  terminates  the  Burrago- 

riii^r. 

Canibflen. 

76 

notnny  Bay, 

The  most  ricvutod  point  of  Cape  Solaiider, 

Cumberland, 

14 

Bullifi  MminCum, 

The  Mutluirn  extremity  of  the  Burrogorang 

Cambden, 

^ 

Cumpbell  Town, 

Cumberland, 

32 

Cnuapbi*!!  IlivLT, 

Westmnrelanr 

,      131 

Cape  Bnnks, 

The  northern  extrpinlty  of  Botany  Buy, 

Cam  her  land, 

11 

CfirrochUlyMouuttin,  Kftween  the  coast  nnd  Shoal  Haven, 

St  Vincent, 

lea 

ElUaboth  I'oint. 

Jictwe<»n  Sugar-Ioat'  Point  and  Cape  Havrke, 

22i 

F.vc  Islunds, 

lUawatT'i, 

Camhden, 

as 

Goulbum, 

On  the  WoUendilly, 

Arjtyle, 

Hi 

JlUwarr-t  Lake, 

In  tht!  iieij(hbourhvod  uf  Apphi, 

Cambdvo, 

70 

Je]lor«  Hill, 

Near  the  source  of  the  Nattai  river, 

Cainbden. 

70 

Jttry't  Plain*. 

On  the  Hunter  river. 

Nortbu  tnberland,  ISS 

Kin^'i  FUuus, 

Near  the  head  of  the  Beliibula,  20  mile»  S. 

W.  frotn  Bathurst 
Livcrjmol  Town, 
MoL'ijuiirrie  Lake, 
Manning  river, 
Muliiiij^tilc), 
IMuunt  Harris 
Kiik^all  Cape, 
Norib  Puiiit 
'i'he  lUkn, 
l*arrauiatta, 
PiiterMin'ri  Plains, 
Pitt  Town, 
Platter  Inttnd, 
Port  Stephens, 
Kichmond   Town, 
spring  wood, 
Stone<|u:iiTy  Creek, 
Strut  hallan, 
Sttgar-loar  Point, 
Swnn  I^ke^ 
Ujladulla, 
Wayo  Mountain, 
WcilitijCton  Valley, 
White's  Cr«ek, 
Windsor  Town, 
WolowoUrMountain,   S.W.  from  Lake  Bathamt, 


S.  point  of  R«td'«  Mittake, 

To  John's)  ivtiind  at  it<i  emborhnre, 

Molonuulit  river,  S.  of  Lak»*  George, 

Neu*  the  tcrtntiiatlon  of  the  Macquarrie, 

To  the  tiorllifm  extremity. 

Of  Port  .Kck*i.n, 

At  Vcrieberri  ereek, 

On  the  Paterioa'a  riyer, 

To  the  N.  of  Batenun  Bay« 


On  the  WoUendilly. 
\V.  from  Port  Sti-phen, 
Near  the  St  George. 

Near  Pegwi,  on  the  WoUeudilly. 

On  the  road  to  Gnulburn, 
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Cumberland, 

Camlicfen, 

Cumberland, 

Durbam, 

Cumberland, 

St  Vincent. 

CumberUitil, 

WvfttmureliLnd, 

Cambdcn, 

Argyle, 

St  Vincent, 
St  Vincent, 
Argyle, 

Camhden, 

Cumberland, 

AruyJe, 


Balhursl  and  Melville  Jshnds,'^  Tiio?e  islands  are  sitiiftted  off  tlie 
northern  coast  of  New  Holland.  iTiey  were  taken  posseaaioa  of  by  Cap- 
tain Urtininer,  on  thu  26tli  of  September,  1824,  in  tlio  name  of  his 
Hritaniiic  majesty.  The  soil  of  these  Ulands  appears  to  he  excellent,  antl 
probably  capable  uf  producing  all  the  fruita  and  valuable  shrubs  of  iho 
eastern  i-tlands.  The  plants  brought  from  Sidney  flouritili  luKurianily,  and 
several  large  ponds  have  been  found,  near  which  there  U  imdouht  valuable 
rire-plantatiunH  may  be  made.  Amoni^t  the  timber,  some  uf  wbicli  is  of 
majestic  height,  and  well  calculated  for  many  pnrpoaes  of  human  indu'itrv, 
were  fotind  a  Hpecien  of  lignum  vitte,  the  cabbage-palm,  and  the  »ago-palm, 
with  several  others,  the  names  of  which  arc  not  known.  Tliere  wa4  al^o 
a  tree  which  produced  a  species  of  cotton,  samples  of  which  have  been 
sent  to  England.  Some  of  them  produce  a  ^m  of  remarkable  astrinj^ent 
quality.  On  the  shores  have  been  found  quantities  of  the  sea-sli^,  deBig- 
iiat4!d  Tre  Pang^  or  Bcache  de  la  Mcr,  so  valuable  in  the  China  market,  hut 
not  so  abundant  as  is  Hupposed  to  exist  further  to  the  eastward.  The  climate 
appcan  to  be  in  every  respect  as  good  as  any  to  be  found  between  the  tro« 
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picfl,  thft  thfrmometpr  rarely  reachinf^  88  in  the  hottest  pnrt  of  the  day. 
'Die  sburi^iial  iiiliabitniits  aro  generally  above  the  middlu  stature,  their 
hmbfl  «4traif^ht  nnd  woU-formpd,  po«i<4ef»in^  wonderful  ela^tirity,  and  rather 
nctively  than  stronfrly  built.  Their  colour  is  nearly  black,  their  hair  coarse, 
but  not  woolly^  and  almost  all  of  them  are  marked  with  a  kind  of  tattoo. 
The  men  are  entirely  naked  ;  but  the  females  wear  a  small  mat  of  |p^<M  or 
m^hea  fastened  ruuiul  the  body.  Tlieir  arms  are,  the  spear,  which  la  a  slight 
flhaft  well  hardened  by  Are,  and  about  10  feet  long,  and  the  waddy,  a  short 
•tick,  which  they  throi?^  with  wonderful  precision,  strikini?  with  great  cer- 
tainty a  bird  on  the  top  of  tha  tallest  tree.  Tlie  natives  of  thia  part  of  New 
Holland  rp^emlile  those  of  New  South  Walesj  but  appear  to  Htaitd  a  de^eo 
higher  in  the  ^radatory  ttcale  of  the  human  species.  la  penton  they  are 
certainly  aaperior,  and  the  coverinEi^  of  the  women  is  no  doubt  a  step  to* 
war(U  ft  higher  degree  of  civilization.  Their  notioua  of  a  Supreme  lteinf( 
nnd  of  a  future  state  are  evidently  less  confuted  and  barbarous,  for  on 
Ilatfmi-sc  Uland  there  wa.<*  found  the  tomb  of  a  native,  which,  from  its  nim* 
plkicy,  and  the  order  in  which  it  was  kept,  would  not  have  disgraced 
people  much  farther  advanced  in  intellectual  endowment.  It  was  of  an  ob* 
]oii^  »Uape,  open  at  one  end,  the  remaining  Eulea  beint;  railed  round  with 
small  treesj  about  8  feet  in  height,  many  of  which  were  cuiioubly  carve<t 
with  a  fitone  or  shell,  and  surmounted  by  the  waddies  of  the  deceasocL  The 
earth  wns  raised  above  the  level,  as  is  usual  with  Europeans,  but  this  part 
was  not  more  than  3  feet  long,  and  at  the  head  stood  a  piece  of  canoe  and 
A  spear.  The  sand  and  bushes  were  kept  clear  from  around  the  tomb,  and 
nuihing  cnuld  exceed  the  neatness  of  the  interior  of  the  area.  It  is  quite 
unn-^uul  to  And  this  respect  for  the  dead  among  the  natives  of  Australia. 
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CHAP.  II VAN  niEMENS  LAND. 

Tifis  island  lies  to  the  southward  of  the  eastern  part  of  Now  Holtantl.  It 
i-i  situated  between  40"  45'  and  44-'*  S.  lat. ;  and  between  145"  and  148" 
30^  E.  long.  Its  form  is  that  a  pHrallelogram.  Itn  length,  aoxrording  to 
the  late  maps,  i.4  195  geograpbiial  miles;  its  breadth  175  geograpliiteal 
miles.  Cape  Portland  on  the  N.  E.,  and  Cape  Uiirn  ou  the  N.  W.,  are 
nearly  upon  the  same  ]>Bralie),  and  their  distance  is  about  150  miles. 
South-west  Cape  lies  about  80  miles  to  the  £.  of  Cape  Grim  ;  and  Cape 
Pillar  about  20  miles  N.  of  South-west  Cape,  and  neuly  S.  of  Cape  Port- 
Land.  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  always  supposed  to  form  part  of  New 
Holland,  until  Messrs  Boss  and  Hinders  ascertained  its  insularity.  Tliese 
navigators  deNcribe  the  strait  which  separates  the  two  islands  as  extremely 
intricate  and  dangeroutt,  hut  posHessing  the  highest  interest,  from  the  rapid 
succession  of  objects  which  arrest  the  attention,  as  well  as  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  LU  nature.  In  some  places  the  coml-reefs,  scarcely  atfonling 
room  for  the  ships  to  pas.*«,  occasionally  the  furious  breakers,  cause<l  by  the 
swell  of  the  Southern  ocean  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  reefs,  were  close 
to  the  vessels  ;  at  others,  the  eye,  from  the  mast-head,  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  tt'rmination  of  this  tremendous  raasa  of  rock.  The  passage  is 
about  500  miles  in  length,  and  ibe  water  wan  constantly  as  smooth  as  ia 
a  lake. 

Shores,  Batfs,  Sfc.']  The  shores  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  are  bolder  in 
character  than  thote  f}i  New  Holland.  The  N.  E.  shore,  near  Cape  Von- 
laud,  consists  of  a  sandy  beach,  occasionally  broken  by  rockY  ^^c^vVA^^nSs*. 
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Bpliinc]  it  an*  gently  ri&in^  Itills  ;  and  orer  their  ^retin  slopes  the  mountaimi 
of  tho  interior  i-ear  their  lofty  anil  naked  »»uutinits.  As  the  entrance  uf  the 
rirer  Tainar  is  approached  the  country  becomes  fertile»  and  coniinaes  eo 
for  a  considerable  distance  westward.  To  the  W,  of  Circular  Head — 
a  remarkable  promontory  running  12  miles  out  into  the  sea — the  shore  ia 
ovv  and  Handy^  and  the  interior  covered  with  heath.  Cape  Grim  i<t  a  liigh, 
bold,  dark-colonred  cliff.  About  70  milen  to  the  southward  there  is  a  nar- 
row inlet,  wliich  has  not  yet  been  explored,  but  which  is  thought  to  be  the 
«atnary  of  a  considerable  river.  Almiit  the  middle  of  the  W.  shore  is 
mtuated  Macqtiarrie  harbour,  opening  from  the  N.  W.  To  the  S.  of  this 
the  coast  is  wild  and  rocky.  The  S.  coast,  taking  it^  general  ontlmp,  is 
the  most  elerated  of  any.  The  rocks  at  South  Cape  are  remarkably  bold. 
About  IG  miles  to  the  K.  of  this  cape  lies  IX Kntrecasireaur's  channel^ 
which,  pasfling  between  the  N.  end  of  Brunt  island  and  a  peninsula  from 
lite  main  island,  reaches  a  considerable  way  above  Holiart  Town,  under 
the  name  of  the  Denttnt.  Cape  Pillar  is  a  atriking  basaltic  point.  To 
ibe  N.  of  Pirates  Bay  the  land  ia  barren^  low,  and  sandy. 

Mottniains.^  Van  Diemeu's  Land  consists  of  two  ridges,  with  a  com- 
paratively low  country  in  the  middle.  One  ridge  appears  to  stretch  in  the 
direction  o(  Cape  Grim  and  South  Cape  above  230  iuiles>  divitting  the 
•treamtj  that  run  westward  from  those  of  the  Derwent  and  tho  Tamar. 
Snow  lies  upon  one  of  the  peaks  of  this  ridge  for  some  months  of  the  year. 
Tl>e  niOHi  elevated  single  mountain  is  Table  Alouniairtf  or  Mount  IVel- 
'tington,  whieh  rises  to  alKiut  the  height  of  Ben  Neris,  in  Scotland,  and 
on  which  snow  lies  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  year.  It  lies  1o  the  VV. 
of  Hobart  Town.  Near  the  west  coast  there  are  some  conspicuous  moun- 
tains. 

7?iifcrj.]  TTie  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Derwent,  running  to  ll>e 
Sm  And  the  Tnmary  running  to  the  N.  The  remotest  source  of  the  Der- 
went is  within  50  miles  of  the  N.  coast ;  and  that  of  the  Macqnarrte,  the 
most  remote  branch  of  the  Tamar,  U  not  40  miles  from  the  tide-way  in 
the  Dorwent  and  Coal  rivers.  The  country  between  the  Derwent  and 
Tamar  is  elevated,  and  contains  eome  salt  pools.  The  distance  from 
the  remotest  source  of  the  Derwent  to  Hobart  Town  is  about  150 
miles,  and  the  river  drains  an  extent  of  conntry  amounting  to  nearly 
12,000  square  miles.  The  fresh  water  which  gets  the  name  of  tlie 
Derwent  is  not  the  principal  branch ;  the  one  which  is  as  it  were  the 
inaiu  stem  of  tlie  river  is  the  Outc^  which  rises  about  40  miles  from 
ihe  N.  coast.  About  the  parallel  of  42*  S.  there  are  numerous  lakes, 
tlie  largest  of  which,  Lake  Artkur^  is  15  miles  long  and  5  broad.  The 
Cl»fde  and  the  Jordan  are  the  other  principal  branches  of  the  Derwent 
on  the  E.  side.  'Hie  Macquarrie  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  Tamar, 
and  passes  throuuh  fine  rich  grounds.  The  North  Esk  and  South  Esk 
also  flow  into  the  Tamar. 

Civnate.~\  If  tl»e  summer-heat  in  New  South  Wales  be  taken  at  90*, 
that  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  cannot  be  rated  much  above  70".  'Hiere 
•re  likewise  none  of  those  burning  winds  from  the  N.,  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Sydney  are  exposed,  experienced  here. 

l'eoetaiion.'\  "  Tlic  natural  trees  of  this  island,"  says  Malto  Brun, 
"are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  New  Holland.  But  no  cedar, 
mahogany,  or  rose-wood  has  been  fonnil  here.  There  is  a  species  of 
oak,  called  black-wood,  which,  with  tho  Huon  pine,  serve  as  good  snbsti- 
tutea  for  timati  useful  trees.     The   Huon  pine  grows  iu  great  abundance 
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on  tfit^  rivi>r?<  of  Macquan-te  haihnur.  The  inditi^enoua  botany  \ti,  like  that 
of  New  Holland,  exceedingly  Hcanty  in  articleti  Bt  fui*  butnati  suKtvnance. 
LabillarilierE*  describes  many  new  plants,  rcmarkablo  for  the  beauty  and 
einj^ularlty  of  their  flowers  and  foliage.  The  sands  produce  a  species  of 
jtlitniago^  called  tricuspiduiunj  which  is  a  good  »alacl,  aJid  one  of  the  most 
nKeful  plantA  that  this  islanil  fiirnl^shc^.  In  the  wonda  of  the  interior  a  new 
Bpecieo  oi  Jtcoides  is  found,  the  fmil  of  which  is  eaten  by  tlie  natives. 
Those  useful  plants  introduced  by  the  Hriliah,  which  are  adapted  to  the 
latitiKle  of  the  country,  grow  in  great  luxuriance*  The  staple  cropn  are 
wheat  and  potatoes.  Wheat  may  be  considered  the  cliief  export  of  the 
colony ;  it  is  sent  to  Sydney,  the  Mauritius,  and  Rio  Janeiro.  The  prin- 
cipal corn  district  is  at  Port  Dalrymple,  ou  tlie  N.E.  side  of  the  island, 
150  miles  from  Hubart  Town.  P(itatoe<i  arc  cultivated  in  the  island  with 
unbounded  success  ;  and  all  the  choicest  vegetables  of  an  English  garden 
are  rained  with  great  facility,  and  pay  uncommonly  well  for  the  expense 
and  labour  of  planting.  The  produce  of  fruits  is  eqttolly  great :  Knglish 
graphs  have  been  sown  willi  abundant  success.  The  seed-time  is  a  month 
or  six  weeks  later  than  in  New  South  Wales ;  though  wheat  may  be  sown 
in  November  and  reaped  in  March. 

Anirnah.2  The  native  animals  are  few  and  diminutive.  Tfie  kangaroo, 
oppossam,  and  wild  cat,  are  tlie  most  numerous.  Tha  bird^  have  fine 
plumage.  We  here  find  roKselle  parrots,  black  cockatoos,  quails,  mountain 
and  wild  ducks,  black  swann,  and  a  bird  re^semhling  the  thrush,  mlle<l  tha 
irattle-bird-  Pheasants,  partridges,  snipes,  and  wood-i!ocks,  have  been 
imported  alive  from  England  for  the  amusement  of  the  colonists.  Captain 
Flinders  observed  to  the  W.  of  Circular  Head,  a  stream  of  sooty  petrels 
front  5U  to  tiO  yar<ls  in  depth,  and  300  yards  in  breadth,  which  continued 
to  pass,  without  interruption,  a  full  hour  and  a  half,  at  a  rale  little  inferior 
to  the  swiftness  of  the  pigeon  !  Some,  though  not  all  of  the  poisonous 
serjienis  found  in  New  Mulland,  are  also  seen  here.  The  wasp  of  Van 
Dienien's  Land  is  a  smaller  but  much  more  splendid  insect  than  the  Eng- 
lish wasp  ;  it  has  four  orange  coloured  wings,  and  horns  and  legs  of  the 
name  colour,  a  hard  body,  and  a  formidable  sting,  llie  rivers  abound  with 
ranllet,  perch,  craw-fish,  and  oystei's. 

Minerals.']  This  island  produces  copper,  iron,  alum,  coal,  slate,  lime- 
stone, aibestos,  and  basaltes,  all  in  great  abundance,  with  the  exce]>tion  of 
copper.  It  also  affords  cornelian,  rock  crystal,  chrysolite,  jasper,  marble, 
and  many  petrifactions-  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Launceslon  there  are 
mountains  of  iron-ore,  which  must  prove  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the 
island  whan  once  it  is  sutHcieutly  populous.  Coal  also  is  met  with  in  ox- 
tensive  beds,  particularly  near  .Nlactjuarrie  liarhour* 

Population.']  The  colonial  popuhition  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  probably 
amnunts  to  25,000  souU.  In  tlio  remoter  settlements  tlie  blacks  have 
proved  thennelves  very  destructive  and  iinplncable. 

Commerce.']  The  ports  of  the  islatid  of  Van  Oiemen'a  Land  and  of 
New  South  Wales  are  declared  free  ports,  and  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  respects  trade  with  Malta  and  Gibraltar.  The  ships  of  all  nations  bare 
now  unrestricted  admission  into  our  harbours  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
British,  those  of  the  United  States  of  America  excepted,  and  this  latter 
exception  only  so  long  as  their  non-intercourse  act  is  unrepealed. 

Hobarl  Town.]  The  situation  of  Hobart  Town  is  imposing.  It  ia 
built  a  few  miles  below  Mouni  Wellington,  In  1825  it  contained  700 
bouses,  chiefly  of  brick.     The  streets  are  of  a  good  w\d\iU,  b'lX  ^]l^\^»»v^^ 
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and  much  cut  up  by  tim  cunnlarit  transit  uf  catta  and  cattle.  The  patdic 
liuildin^rs  rotiMwr  of  a  r!iurch,  a  comt-houst*,  governor*(i  reAidence,  govern- 
ment store  house,  and  jail. 


CHAP.  JII.-NEW  GUINEA. 

New  Guinea,  sometimes  called  Papua^  extonda  between  132"  and  152° 
E.  longi^  and  between  the  equator  and  10"  S.  lat.  It  does  not  611  the 
whole  of  that  space,  but  extends  from  N.W.  to  i>.E.  If  the  whole  land 
be  joined,  it  is  next  in  eize  to  Nci7  Holland.  Tliat  it  is  ome  coiitinucil 
inland,  however,  is  far  from  being  certain,  since  tlie  whole  liaa  nui  hitherto 
been  explored.  New  Guinea,  from  the  fica,  has  the  appearance  of  being 
a  mountainous  district;  and  is  every  where  covered  with  lofty  forests. 
Cocoa  treos  are  abundant ;  nutmeg  have  been  foand  in  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islci4 ;  the  same  apices,  along  with  cloves,  are  supposed  to  be  fur- 
nished by  New  Guinea.  The  scenery  of  the  country  is  described  by  every 
navigator  as  being  beautifully  picturesque.  Little  is  known  of  the  natural 
history  of  a  country  so  incompletely  explored.  Birds  of  paradise  are  said 
to  be  plentiful,  with  parrota  and  lories  ;  and  a  kind  of  pigeon  ia  mentioned^ 
which  IN  little  inferior  in  size  to  a  tnrkey. 

Tlie  inhabitants  appear  to  have  little  resemblance  to  those  of  New  Hol- 
land. Thuy  are  with  more  probabiliiy  Bnppnsud  to  have  proceeded  from 
some  of  the  neighbouring  islands  on  the  north  and  west.  Their  colour  is 
black  ;  and  their  hair,  according  to  some,  is  woolly,  like  that  of  the  Ne- 
groes; but  this  opinion  nmy  havp  originated  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  dressed, — great  care  [)ning  taken  to  frizzle  it,  in  order  to  give  it  a  bulky 
appearance.  Like  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  other  Asiatic  islands, 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea — often  called  Papuans — have  habitations 
raised  upon  stages  in  the  water.  Titey  deck  their  Imir  with  feathurs  of  the 
l>int  of  paradise  ;  and  wear  a  comli  which  they  often  use  for  the  purpose 
of  frizzling  their  dusky  locks.  They  make  the  hair,  in  this  manner,  stand 
in  a  bunch  ;  so  that  a  Papuan  hea<l,  when  dressed,  is  said  to  bo  three  feet 
in  circumference.  Through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  they  pass  pieces  of 
reed  or  bone  ;  and  the  tubks  of  boars  are  often  hung  round  the  neck.  The 
women  wear  rings  of  brass  in  the  left  car ;  but  neither  men  nor  women 
wear  any  other  covering  than  a  small  piece  of  a  kind  of  clulh,  made  of 
tlie  fibres  of  the  cocoa,  around  the  middle.  In  the  interior  there  is  said 
to  be  a  race  of  people  somewhat  ditl'erent  from  the  Papuans,  and  who  are 
called  Haraforas.  'J'hey  live  in  trees  which  they  ascend  by  means  of  a 
notched  stick  which  they  i\TAW  up  after  them.  The  Papuans  are  much 
farther  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  New  HoUuuderb.  They  carry  on 
a  species  of  traffic  with  the  Chinese,  from  whom  they  purchase  a  vai'iety 
of  utensils.  For  these  they  give  ainbergiis,  tortoise-shell,  pearU,  with 
several  of  the  birds  fumis-hed  by  the  island,  which  the  natives  dry  with 
great  ingenuity.  The  canoes  of  the  Papuans  are  called  proas  ;  and  are 
described  by  navigators  as  of  a  singular  appearance.  They  are  managed 
with  great  skill.  New  Guinea  is  said  to  have  t»een  di^icovered  Ijy  the 
Spaniards  in  1628.  Dampier  afterwards  explored  part  of  the  coast ;  and 
Cook  discovered  the  strait  by  whic)i  it  is  separated  from  New  Holland. 

Nethcrhndish  SetiUmenl.^     In    May,  1828,  a  Netherlandish   corvette 
anchored  in  the  mouth  of  the  Diter^a  river   in  138*'  27'  10"  E.  long  ,  and 
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7*  25'  38*  S.  Int.,  and  a  party  of  lier  crew  proceedtid  to  exploro  the  adja- 
cent country  with  tlie  intention  of  6xing  upon  an  eligible  site  for  a  colony. 
Ttiey  found  the  coast  low  and  inai'shy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Doerga,  and 
on  proceeding  up  llie  stream  were  fnriounly  a>»Miiled  by  a  strong  party  of 
the  natives.  Discouraged  by  tfiese  circumstances,  they  quitted  this  river, 
and  coaiiiin^  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  island,  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  iha  Tanata  river,  in  I3(i'  53'  E.  long,  and  l"  51'  30"  !S.  lat.  The  ex- 
pedition liai]  been  informed  that  this  river  was  often  visited  by  the  natires 
of  C'crttm,  tint  they  found  it  altogether  inaccessible  to  their  vessel  on  ac- 
count of  a  bar  at  its  mouth.  While  off  thts  point,  they  were  vitiileil  by  a 
party  of  natives  who  proved  very  friendly,  and  informed  them  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  river,  alfording  good  anchorage,  farther  to  the  W.  Proceed- 
ing in  the  direction  indicated,  they  reached  the  Oda  or  Oeiava  river,  and 
finally  anchored  in  a  good  bay  otF  the  inland  of  Ardocma.  To  the  £.  of 
i)m  island  of  Lokaiti  the  expedition  found  the  country  more  inviting ;  lofty 
mouiilains  appean^l  to  rise  in  the  interior,  and  the  soil  was  less  marr^hy  and 
more  elevated.  Accordingly  lliey  fixe<l  upon  this  quatter  for  their  pro- 
jected colony,  and  took  possession  of  a  district  in  the  territory  of  Lobo,  a 
subdivision  of  n  larger  district,  or  kingdom,  called  llaijrvaij.  To  the  strait 
which  separates  thin  part  of  the  inland  from  the  adjacent  isle  of  Aidoenia, 
they  gave  the  name  of  the  strait  of  Iris  ;  and  a  fine  bay  on  the  other  side 
they  called  Triton  batf.  The  territory  to  bo  occupied  by  the  colony  has 
received  tlie  name  of  Merfcusy  and  a  mountain  iu  the  neighbourhood  has 
been  called  Lanccnlixjsic.  The  aboriginal  inbaliitants  of  the  coasts  in  this 
quarter  are  a  race  of  Papous  ;  tliose  of  the  interior  are  Alfoiraa.  'i'he  for- 
mer profess  Mahommi'danium,  and  trade  with  cho  Moluccas  ;  the  latter  are 
a  less  civilized  race-  Tho  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  are  calcareous, 
and  the  wtiole  country  sten  by  tfie  expedition  appeared  covered  with  wood. 
A  good  deal  of  sickness  was  experienced  amongst  the  crew  engaged  in 
tills  expedition. 

Islands  in  the  Neighbour  hood. ~\  Of  these  islands,  IVaijoo — aomeiimea 
called  iVadjoo — appears  to  he  ttie  most  cousiderable.  The  land  is  lofty. 
Piapis  and  OJj'ak  are  good  harbours,  upon  the  north  side.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  said  to  l>e  100,000.  They  resemble  the  natives  of  New 
Guinea. — Sulwatti  is  also  a  large  island,  containing  many  inhabitants,  and 
governed  by  a  raJAh. —  Timoriaui  is  a  lai^c  island,  but  it  tias  not  been  de- 
scribed.— The  Aroo  islands  are  five  in  number,  and  are  considered  as  being 
dependent  upon  the  Dutch  islands  of  banda. — The  islands  of  Mysori  ami 
«/u/)/,  on  the  north  of  New  Guinea,  are  little  known.  The  isles  called 
Wolekoty  Famiu^  Piajiiis,  ^yitgio/,  Lci-iby  ^^iag^  and  Siarig,  have  been 
acldom  visited  ;  and  are  too  small  to  merit  a  particular  description. 


CHAP.  IV,— NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  western  coast  of  New  Zealand  was  discovered  in  1642  by  Tasman, 
the  Dutch  navigator,  wfio,  supposing  it  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  great 
Routhern  continent,  called  it  Siaatenland,  or  '  the  Stales'  country.*  In  the 
following  year,  however,  another  Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Brower  deter- 
mined the  insularity  of  this  portion  of  land,  which  induced  the  States- 
General  to  exchange  its  former  appellation  for  tliat  of  Sew  Zealand^  al- 
though there  was  no  one  point  of  resemblance  between  the  old  and  new 
countries  ;  tl»e  latter  being  nigged,  rocky,  and  monTvvivtvoM&,  "^'vava.^  v^  wi.- 
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Tcral  placf?8  to  the  Iteiglit  of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,— the  former  wltlinut 
a  rock,  and  as  flat  as  the  fena  of  Lincolnshire.  A  French  navi^tor,  M. 
ile  Surville,  afterwards  douLiled  the  North  Cape,  and  discovered  Lau- 
ristou's  Bay;  and  in  1779  captaiu  Cook  ascertaiued  that  ihe  btrait  <lis- 
covered  hy  Tasman,  and  thoaght  to  suparate  an  ifiland  on  thu  N.  from 
a  great  southern  continent,  only  separated  two  inlandft  from  each  other. 
The  southern  island  was  called  by  the  natives  Tavi  pGcnammoo ;  and 
the  northern  Eaheino-inawc.  D'Entrecasleauat  fixed  the  position  of  Capo 
Maria  do  Diemen  ;  and  Vancouver  completed  the  exaniinaliun  of  tht? 
southern  island^  which  had  been  placed  iO  tnites  too  far  K.  in  (he  fin>t 
chart.  Since  thftt  period  many  of  our  cirrnni  navigators,  South  i>ea 
whalers,  and  mit^BionEirieSv  have  visited  New  Zealand  ;  and  an  orcnsional 
inlercoui-se  has  heen  kept  up  with  the  islands  from  Foil  Jackson,  in 
New  South  Walen,  from  ivliich  they  aro  dUtant  not  more  tlian  400 
leagues  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude* 

Extent.'^  The  len<;tli  of  the  uortbem  island  is  48G  miles,  and  its 
medium  1)readth  probably  60  milea.  Its  extent,  therefore,  is  about 
26,160  H^juare  luiiei^,  or  16,742,400  acres.  The  southern  island,  being 
360  inileH  luiii.s  and  at  au  average  100  broad,  cuulains  36,000  square 
milei),  or  23^040,000  Arrets.  I'lie  two  inlands  Ue  between  34*  and  48"  S. 
Iftt.,  and  166"  and  180"  E.  long. 

Ciimaie*~\  The  climate  of  New  Zealand^  mid  particularly  of  the 
northern  inland — which  being  the  farthest  from  the  pole,  seems  to  possess 
greater  natural  advaiitaj^ua  than  the  other — is  nut  unlike  thai  of  the  Bri- 
tihh  inlands,  more  particularly  of  Ireland.  It  '\^  moist  and  temperate  ;  tho 
cold  being  Heldom  more  inteniie  than  barely  to  produce  a  hoar-fro&t  on  the 
surface.  The  lowest  point  of  the  thermometer  is  40",  and  generally  ranges 
from  30"  to  GO"* ;  nor  is  the  heat  uf  summer  so  gieat  as  to  destroy  the 
rcrdure,  there  being  frequent  rain  and  cloudy  weather,  in  which  the  iher> 
mometer  seldom  lises  beyond  78*,  and  generally  ranges  between  that  point 
and  66*.  Violent  gales  me  fvetjuent,  and  conLinually  change  their  direction, 
— a  circumstance  ascribed  hy  Couk  to  tho  great  height  of  the  mountains. 

Productions.'^  Vegeution  in  New  Zealand  is  uncommoTdy  luxuriant, 
and  the  number  of  plants  formerly  unknown  to  Europeans  ia  uncommonly 
great.  The  sea-coast  is  in  many  places  destitute  of  timber ;  but  the 
whole  of  the  interior  is  an  immense  forest.  The  largest  trees  are  of  two 
kindK,  one  resembling  our  6r,  the  other  somewhat  like  maple.  Both  grow 
to  a  very  great  ttij:e  ;  and  there  is  another  tree,  called  the  co/t^ry-tree* 
which  affords  excellent  timber  for  masts,  frequently  rising  to  the  height  ot 
too  feet  witliout  shooting  out  a  branch.  A  kind  of  myrtle  is  found,  the 
leaves  of  which  form  a  tolerable  substitute  for  tea.  The  mulberry- tree  is 
sometimes  seen,  though  not  frequently.  Two  kinds  of  plants  ai'e  found, 
whicli  furnish  the  natives  with  a  kind  of  Bax  and  hemp,  much  superior  to 
that  cultivated  in  Europe.  Wild  celery  and  water-cresses  are  abundantly 
furnished  by  every  part  of  the  coast.  Insects  in  New  Zealand  are  not 
nunierourj,  but  they  are  very  troublesome.  Snakes  and  lizards  sometimes 
attain  a  great  si/c.  The  birds  are  many  of  them  beautiful.  A  small  green 
bird  is  almost  the  only  one  of  which  the  note  is  melodious ;  but  ilii^  bird, 
by  the  variety  uf  bin  notes,  seems  to  compensate  for  the  scarcity  of  such 
as  sitig.  Fowls  are  plentiful,  aad  may  easily  be  killed  in  great  numbers. 
The  only  quadrupeds  which  have  In^en  discovered  in  this  extensive  region 
are  a  Bpecies  of  dogs  and  rats.  The  former  are  fetl,  and  greedily  eaten  by 
tiio  ittlmbitaats*    Fi^b  uf  various  kin(U  oi-e  plentiful  upon  every  piui  uf  the 
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coast,  and  fono  a  connidfrable  part  of  iliu  food  of  tlio  natives.  Tlie  only 
mineral  which  has  heen  obserred,  ia  what  ha^  been  called  green  jad,  a  ape- 
cioa  ufjasperiOf  which  the  New  Zealandera  make  their  halchetti  and  other 
utensilH. 

Inhahilants.']  New  Zealand  appears  to  be  thinly  iiiliabiled.  The 
eoutheni  part  is  almost  entirely  a  desert.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
northern  parts,  inhabitants  are  to  be  found  only  in  a  few  places.  The  in- 
terior is  Diouutainons^  and  ho  completely  covered  with  trees,  that  the  peo- 
ple cannot  be  numerous.  The  (jastem  coast  of  the  northern  itilaiid,  there- 
fore, appear)  to  be  better  peopled  than  any  other  district  oi'  New  Zealand ; 
but  even  in  this  di«ttrict  the  inhabitants  arc  far  from  hiding  numerous.  TJie 
New  Zealanders  are  of  the  ordinary  size  of  Europeans.  They  are  not 
unfrequently  well-made;  but  their  limbtt,  from  their  mode  of  sitting  on 
their  hams,  are  said  often  to  want  that  proportion  which  is  necessary  to 
true  symmetry.  The  complexion  of  many  is  fair ;  but,  in  general,  it  is 
brown, — a  circumstanrt^  whir.h  may  arise  firom  their  constant  exposure  to 
the  weather.  In  the  form  of  their  features,  they  are  not  greatly  diiVerent 
from  Europeans.  The  face  is  round,  the  lips  rather  thick,  and  tbo  nose 
round  towards  the  point  without  l>eing  flat.  The  hair  is  black,  coarse*  and 
long,  cut  short  behind,  and  the  remainder  tied  in  a  bunch  upon  tlie  top  of 
the  head.  The  eyes  are  large  ;  and  dte  teeth — unlike  those  of  most  sa- 
vage nations — are  large  and  irregular.  The  women  differ  little  from  tlie 
men,  except  that  they  are  of  a  less  stature,  and  have  softer  voices. 

The  ordinary  dress  is  of  the  flax  so  plentifully  produced  in  the  country; 
not  woven,  but  knotted  in  a  peculiar  manner.  This  garment  in  nearly 
square,  being  five  feet  in  length,  and  generally  four  in  breadth.  It  is  fas- 
tened round  the  shoulders  by  the  two  corners,  and  round  the  middle  by  a 
girdle.  Over  this  many  wear  a  large  mantle  extending  from  the  shoulderit 
to  the  heels.  These  garments  are  ^equently  covered  with  dog-skins,  and 
sometimes  ornamented  with  large  f4fathen«.  A  more  simple  covering,  and 
one  which  is  not  uncommon,  consists  of  u  kind  of  plant,  woven  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  tied  round  the  neck  with  a  string,  and  t»utTered  to  tall  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  The  dress  o{  both  sexes  is  tlie  same.  Their 
ornaments  are  feathers  upon  the  head,  with  combs  and  pearl  shells.  The 
ears  are  almost  universally  perforated,  Bnd  adorned  with  beads,  pieces  of 
jasper,  and  sometimes  witli  pieces  of  clotli.  Tattooing  is  practised,  andihe 
figures  thus  funned  have  frequently  a  very  fantastic  appearance.  The 
females  adorn  their  necks  witii  strings  of  sharks'  teeth,  or  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  berries. 

Their  habitations  are  constructed  of  frames  of  wood  bound  trtgcther 
and  covered  witli  bark,  and  such  other  materials  are  most  easily  pro- 
cured. They  are  of  difierent  dimeusiuns,  according  to  tlie  number  to 
be  accommodated  ;  and  of  different  degrees  of  durability,  according  to 
tliu  time  during  which  the  iidiabitants  propose  to  remain  in  one  spot. 
Besides  those  habitations  which  serve  far  ordinary  use,  the  New  Zea- 
landers have  more  sabstaotial  abodes,  upon  such  situations  as  are  ele- 
vated and  of  dilficult  nccoss,  and  which  arc  always  fortified.  TIte  for- 
tifications commonly  consist  of  a  ditch,  a  mound,  and  palisades.  These 
abodes  are  called  hippahs ;  but  ihoy  seem  lo  be  inhabited  only  when 
the  people  suspect  themselves  to  be  in  danger  of  attack.  When  no 
such  danger  exists,  the  New  Zealanders  quit  the  remote  hippali,  and 
repair  to  the  level  country  upon  the  coasts,  where  the  chief  ^art  *Ai 
their  subsisience  is  procured. 

^wh,  which,  as  his  just  been  nientioiKU,  lotm  tiwau  ^tvatv^ii^^  l\«A,  tis* 
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I  cauglit  in  various  ways.  Snmetimps  they  oRe  Ti(?ts,  and  eometimea  liooks 
I  pointed  with  boue,  of  which  the  latter  to  the  eyes  of  a  European  appear 
I  to  be  altof^ether  unBt  for  the  intended  purpose ;  but  such  is  their  dexterity, 
I  that  the  Europeans  who  visited  them,  with  nil  their  supposed  superiority 
I  of  injitrumenLa,  could  never  equal  tlieni  in  the  art  of  angling.  The  pro- 
I  OC8S  of  preparing  food  by  boiling  ia  said  to  be  altogether  unknown.  Their 
I  iiah  are  dressed  by  roasting^  or  sometimes  by  baking.  Fern  root  is  used 
I  for  bread.  Water  is  the  only  drink.  From  what  iins  been  said,  it  appeani 
I  that  agriculture  ia  not  entirely  unknown.  It  seems  to  be  piactiayd,  how- 
I  erer,  only  in  the  northern  partti  of  the  nurthern  isjland  ;  that  i»,  in  the 
I  wamietit,  und  consequently  the  most  fertile  part.  The  ground  appears  to 
■  be  dressed  with  considerable  care.  The  plantations  were  of  <lifl'erent 
I  »ize8,  from  one  acre  to  ten.  The  Kew  Zeulaudent  generally  enjoy  ex- 
cellent health ;  their  diseases  are  few,  and  their  wounds  are  easily  healed. 
Their  language  is  radically  the  same  as  the  Tahitiaiu  Their  numbers 
are  thought  to  exceed  500,000. 

The  character  of  these  islanders  is  fierce  and  wavlike.  They  are 
divided  into  various  tribes,  which  the  extent  of  the  country  permits  to 
remain  in  situations  entirely  separate.  These  tribes  are  thus  induced  to 
consider  each  other  as  strangers,  and  upon  the  slightest  injury,  the  stranger 
is  converted  into  an  enemy.  When  hostilities  and  feuda  have  been  com- 
xnenced)  they  are  scarcely  ever  extingoi«hed.  Each  considers  himself  as 
concerned  in  whatever  injury  in  sustained  by  any  of  hi^  tribe ;  and  a  state 
of  war  becomes  perjietual.  We  are  compelled  by  irresistible  evidence, 
supported  by  a  mass  of  facts,  to  admit  tliat  the  New  Zealanders  ai'e  can- 
nibalw.  As  they  are  savage  and  ferocious  in  the  extreme,  when  provoked 
an<]  inHukod  l>y  Mtranger^t,  tlie  nia^fters  of  vessels  visiting  the  coast  for 
occB^iiion&l  refreHhments,  should  act  witli  the  utmost  caution  and  vigilance 
in  all  their  intercourse  with  them.  Europeans,  however,  have  generally 
themselves  to  blame  for  exciting  these  savages  to  acts  of  ferocity.  W'hat 
can  the  master  of  a  vessel,  who  cheats  and  steals  their  property,  and  in- 
flicts corporal  punishment  upon  them*  rationally  expect  ?  U  men,  calling 
themselves  Christians^  retaliate  on  very  tri6ing  provocations,  can  we  expect 
the  New  Zealanders  tamely  to  submit  to  have  their  pigs,  their  potatoes, 
wood,  and  flax,  swindled  from  them  hy  Europeans  ?  These  nefarious 
practices  have,  in  many  cases,  been  visited  on  the  heads  of  tho  perpetra- 
tors ;  but,  in  others,  on  the  innocent  and  honest,  who  have  suffered  se- 
verely fur  the  crimes  committed  by  their  unprincipled  countrymen.  Cap- 
tain Cruse  states,  that  though  the  Now  Zealaniiers  make  no  scruple  of 
L  thieving  any  thing  tliey  can  conceal  when  they  are  on  board  our  ships, 
I  Btill,  when  the  European  goes  among  them  and  commits  himself  and  his 
I  property  to  their  protectioo,  he  may  place  implicit  confidence  in  their 
I   honesty  and  honour. 

I        The  Church  of  England  Missionary  Society  have  established  a  roiMsion 

I  at  the  Hay  of  Islands,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  these  islands,     llie 

I  climate,  soil,  harbours,  Bax,  and  timber  of  New  Zealand,  are  strong  in- 

I  ducements  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  British  colony  in  this  island-  The 

I  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  New  Zealand,  and  much  of  the  southern 

likewise,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  every  kind  of  grain ;  in 

foct,  there  is  scarcely  any  production,  that  can  stimulate  man  to  exertion, 

by  rewarding  bis  industry,  which  this  country  with  moderate  labour  would 

not  furnish.     Tlie  timber  of  its  extensive  forests  finds,  at  this  time,  a  quick 

»ale  in  the  market  of  Port  Jackson,  whete  it  is  cut  up  into  scantling,  and 

proferreil  to  the  lirnher  of  tlial  place,  w\\Vc\\,  Uovu  Vx*  Vias^uftu^  Na  ii;v"SioAv 
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to  be  worked.  Tlie  South  American  colonies,  and  the  Indian  market,  are 
likewiBe  upen  for  niafit8,  sparn,  &c.  The  fisheries  of  this  country  would 
be  an  itivaLuahlc  source  of  wealll^t  thcniRelves.  The  uraine  sea)  and  sea- 
bear  aie  found  in  congregated  herdfl  to  the  southward  ;  the  vaiaable  fura 
of  tliBKB  animals  are  now  become  an  article  of  commerce,  and  mi^ht  be 
almost  moriopoltiEe<l  by  New  Zealand  settlers.  Tlie  sin^lar  apecioa  of  the 
flax  plant,  with  wliich  New  Zealand  abounds,  would  form  another  very 
conKiderabLe  resource,  of  which  the  colonist  might  avail  himself.  The  se- 
curity of  the  colony  wonld  entirely  depend  upon  the  aettlera  themselres: 
for,  by  couducting  themselrea  towards  these  people  in  a  kind  and  conci- 
liatory manner,  they  might  eanily  secure  their  attachment,  and  prevent 
their  Ruapicions ;  but  if^  by  adopting  a  contrary  demeanour,  they  should 
provoke  their  resentment,  the  very  worst  consequence«  mii^lit  follow. 

Adjacent  hlandx.']  Sttarcs  fs/atid,  Lord  .liicJilnnd'i  Groups  and  /Wiic- 
quarrie  Island^  to  the  south  of  New  Zealand,  show  the  continuation  of 
the  same  cliatn  of  mountains  under  water,  by  which  ihat  country  is  per- 
vaded. 

Tliere  is  another  well-marked  chain  to  the  east  of  New  Zealand,  and 
nearly  parallel  to  it,  formed  of  the  Brittd,  Penantij)odes,  Bouriti/,  and 
Chatham  Islands,  Chatham  Inland,  which  is  the  largest,  was  discovered 
by  BroughtoD.  It  ib  about  33  miles  long.  The  surface  has  a  gradual 
rise,  so  as  to  form  pleasant  looking  hilU  in  the  interior.  It  seems  to  con- 
tain one  of  those  lagoons  which  occur  so  frequently  in  the  low  islands  of 
this  ocean.  Vegetation,  according  to  Broughton,  is  powerful  in  this  i.-iland, 
but  the  trees  are  only  of  middling  height.  For  a  certain  way  up  the  trunk 
they  are  naked,  and  no  bruHhwood  grows  among  them.  There  is  one  tree 
similar  to  the  bay,  and  another  jointed  like  the  vine.  The  inhabitants  were 
observed  to  use  much  thread  and  cord  made  of  a  Gne  hump,  which  un- 
doubtedly ia  of  the  growth  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants  are  of  nuddling 
stature,  stout  and  well  proportioned.  Tliey  have  dark-brown  complexions 
and  expressive  features.  The  hair  of  their  head»  and  beards  is  black;  no 
tattooing  was  observed  about  any  part  of  their  Imdies.  Their  dress  con- 
sisted uf  a  seal  akin,  and  a  curiuusly  wrought  mat.  The  birds  are  of  tho 
same  species  which  are  seen  at  Dusky  bay  in  New  Zealand,  and  were 
remaiked  to  be,  like  them,  wonderfully  faanliar,  and  not  the  least  afraid 
of  men,  an  evidence  that  they  sulfer  no  molestation. 

Nederhndic/t  Ixhnd.']  Two  vessels,  ia  the  service  of  the  kinp;  of  the 
Netherlands,  have  lately  crossed  the  Pacific.  After  leaving  De  Peyster's 
and  Sherson's  Islands  one  degree  to  the  north  and  south,  on  the  14th 
July,  1835,  at  5  A.M.,  after  a  very  hazy  and  rainy  night,  it  was  pn^sumed 
thnt  land  was  to  be  seen  a-head,  but  very  indistinctly  ;  and  shortly  after 
the  breakers  were  distinctly  heard.  After  satirise,  they  discovered  a  very 
low  i^tland,  bearing  W.  by  S.,  two  miles  distant  (miles  of  GO  to  a  degree.) 
The  land  appeared  well-stockod  with  cocoa  and  othi'r  trec!>4.  Though  the 
sky  was  very  clear,  no  other  islands  were  §een  at  the  same  time.  The 
name  of  Neder/andich  Island  was  given  to  this  new  land.  Its  north  point 
ia  in  lat.  70"  W  S.,  and  the  centre  of  it  in  longitude  177*  33'  IG"  E.  from 
Greenwich;  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  being  T'lo  the  east. 
This  if^land  h&s  a  form  resembling  a  horse  shoe  ;  its  extent  is  about  8  miles 
The  land  ha<l  a  pleaving  aspect,  and  ap[>eared  fertile.  Tlie  number  of  na- 
tives assembled  on  shore  was  estimated  at  about  300.  They  were  of  a 
dark  copper  hue,  tall  and  well-raa<le.  Few  were  less  than  six  feet  Kliin- 
UuU  measure,  or  6.166  English.   The  women  were  also  very  stout,   ii^tcv^ 
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of  tlip  people  were  tattooed.  They  were  iiake<l,  except  some  covering  made 
of  leaves.  A  few  others  bad  some  riotli  of  cocoa  bark  wrapped  round  the 
waist.  The  heads  of  Home  were  adorned  witJi  feathers.  Their  conduct 
appeared  very  fierce  and  wild,  and  they  contrived  to  steal  whatever  they 
tbonght  within  their  reach.  Tlie  boat-hooks  soon  tlinap])eared,  and  they 
even  attempted  to  tear  the  oars  from  the  bands  of  the  boat's  crew.  An 
old  man,  with  n  white  beard,  and  of  respectable  appearancRt  carryinir  a 
green  bough  in  hi!i  hand,  waa  at  their  head.  He  cuatiriually  kept  ringing 
■ome  niunutoiiouH  Hung^  in  a  melancholy  tane.  They  battered  some  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  «ome  of  their  tools,  against  some  old  handkerchief^^  and  empty 
lihottles ;  and  it  appeared  that  their  language  had  noine  resemblance  with 
that  spoken  at  Nukahiwa. 


CHAP.  V— NEW  CALEDONIA. 

New  Caledonia,  cxtendinj^  from  19"  37'  to  22"  W  S.  lat.,  and  from  163* 
37' ta  IGT"  IV  E.  long.,  is  in  length  240  miles,  but  in  breaddi  no  muru 
tluin  30  miles.  Thi»  island  in  in  gunerul  mountainous.  The  north-eastern 
part  appears  to  be  tiat,  ami  U  well  cultivated  by  the  iidiabitant^.  In  ge- 
ocral  tlie  laud  Ijoh  a  bleak  and  barren  appearance, — the  higher  pmls  seem- 
ing to  be  totally  incapable  of  cuUivation.  The  soil  i^  generally  thin  and 
scorched  by  the  sun.  Its  wliule  appearance  has  some  resenditance  to  that 
of  many  parts  of  New  Soutb  Wales,  or  the  eastern  shore  of  New  Holland. 
Hie  plants  are  not  numerous  ;  but  a  few  are  of  a  species  which  have  not 
been  seen  in  other  places-  The  bread-fruit  appeura  to  lie  indigenous.  A 
few  plantains,  sugar-canes,  and  coroas  are  found  in  different  districts. 
JMusfjuicoos  are  numerous  and  troublesome.  BinU  are  ptentifuli,  and  many 
of  them  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the  island.  Of  the  fish  upon  the  coast, 
some  are  jioisonous.  Turtles  are  plentiful ;  hut  quadrupeds  seem  to  be 
almost  entirely  unknown,  as  the  inhabitants  have  no  name  for  either  goats, 
dogs,  or  cats. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia  are  tall  and  well-proportioned.  Tlieir 
beards  and  liair  are  black  ;  thpir  colour  swarthy,  inclining  to  brown.  Some- 
times  the  hair  is  tied  in  a  bunch  upon  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  and  some- 
times in  two  hunches,  one  on  each  side  of  the  hnad ;  aometinir^n  it  is  cut 
abort.  A  kind  of  cylindrical  cap  is  worn  by  the  chiefs.  The  ojdy  cover- 
ing worn  by  the  men  is  a  piece  of  brown  cloth  formed  of  tbri  l)nrk  of  a 
tree,  fastened  to  a  girdle  which  passes  round  the  waist.  This  cloth  is 
Bomctimcs  permitted  to  bang  down  before  ;  at  other  times  it  is  tucked  up 
between  the  legs  and  fastened  to  tbc  girdle  behind.  The  women  are  more 
completely  covered,  wearing  on  the  middle  a  kind  of  petticoat  formed  of 
ft  great  number  of  filaments,  which  reach  a  considerable  way  ilown  the 
thlglj.  They  take  care  of  the  domestic  concerns,  and  superintend  the 
culture  of  the  ground,  while  tlieir  husbands  are  employed  in  bunting  or 
fishing.  They  appear  to  be  of  an  affable  disposition,  aTid  to  have  acquired 
an  esteem  for  honesty,  as  tbey  have  not  been  accused  of  an  inclination  to 
eteal.  Their  houses  are  round,  the  frame  being  funned  of  reeds  and  spars, 
covered  on  all  sides  mib  long  graas.  The  entrance  is  just  large  enough 
to  permit  a  man  to  creep  into  it ;  and  as  it  8er\'eji  at  the  same  time  for  a 
chimney,  the  beat  and  smoke  are  to  a  stranger  altogether  intolerable.  The 
ciinoes  are  clumsy,  being  of  a  peculiar  construction.  Two  <if  them  are 
gencraiJy  faetcnai  together  by  a  kind  of  platform.     Their  arms  are  spetm, 
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darts,  Hlings,  and  a  kind  of  club  or  tomahawk ;  how*  and  arrows  ai«  im- 
kiiuwn. 

Tlie  lans^age  of  New  Calpdonia  ia  totally  disBimilar  to  tbat  spoken  in 
any  of  tlie  isIandH  of  the  Pacific. 

Tiie  islandH  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Caledonia  arei 


Iftle  of  I'Uief), 
Botany  Island, 

Nurfolk  Islandt 


8rS8  S. 
28*  86-  S. 
2<J"    i'S. 


ler  iti'  K. 

I66«  l^  K. 


Notfiik  Island  was  formed  into  a  aettleinent  for  conricts,  subordinate 
to  that  at  I'ort  Jackson.  The  settlement  is  abandoned,  and  the  island 
now  uninhabited. 


CHAP.  VI.— NEW  HEBRIDES. 


This  group  of  islands,  aome  of  which  are  of  considerable  magnitude,  Has 
between  the  parallels  of  U"*  10'  and  W  S.  lat. 

When  tliene  inLanda  wn'e  first  discovered  by  Qniros,  in  1606,  they  were 
supposed  to  be  a  part  of  a  groat  southern  continent  which  philosophers  then 
imagined  to  exist.  Bougainville  discovered  that  Terra  del  Eapiritu  Saoto 
was  no  part  of  a  continent,  but  one  of  a  group  of  islands  ;  and  Cook,  in 
177i,  exploring  the  whole  cluster,  gave  them  the  name  of  the  New  He- 
brides. They  are  in  general  mountainous;  but  are  well-woodcd,  and 
abound  with  water.  Sugar-c^nes  and  ynms  are  found  upon  them  in  great 
plenty  ;  but  the  cocoas,  bread-fruit,  and  jjlantaiiiw,  are  neither  in  so  grimt 
perfection,  nor  so  pleiiliful,  as*  in  some  of  llio  other  islands  of  the  Pai-ific. 
According  to  the  survey  of  our  great  navigator,  they  consist  of,  Terra  del 
Espiritu  SantOy  the  largest,  AlaUicolht  St  Bariholmnetv,  Isle  of  Lepers, 
Aurora^  IV/iUsuntidc,  Aniboifn,  Apic,  Three  HiUs^  Sandwich^  Montague^ 
HiHchinbrocky  Erromango,  Emmcr^  Annatom^  and  Taiiua. 

Tlio  two  which  are  mure  particularly  described  ore  Mallicollo  and  Tan- 
na,  the  natives  of  which  differ  remarkably  in  their  persons  and  language ; 
those  of  the  latter  having  curly  hut  long  hair,  dark  hut  not  black,  and 
without  any  thing  of  thei  Negro  character  in  their  features,  which  are  re- 
gular and  agreeable ;  their  persons  are  slender,  active,  and  nimble.  They 
were  found  hospitable,  civil,  and  good  nntured ;  but  displaye<l  a  jeaiousy 
of  tlieir  visitors  seeing  the  interior  of  the  i-sland,  which  would  only  be 
equalled  in  Jupan  or  Chmo.  All  tlie  plantations  were  fenced,  and  laid 
out  in  a  line  :  tliey  consisted  of  sugar-canes,  yanu,  plantains,  bread-fiuit, 
&c.  The  yams  are  remaikably  fine,  one  of  which  weighed  56  Ih.  every 
ounce  of  which  was  gooiL  Pigs  and  poultry  were  abundant.  The  juice 
of  the  cucoa-nut  and  wat«r  appeared  to  be  their  only  beverage.  Their 
arms  were  clubs,  darts,  lances,  bows  and  arrows.  Their  canoes,  clumsily 
sewed  together,  had  out-riggers,  and  were  worked  by  paddles  and  by  sails. 
The  men  wore  a  wrapper  round  the  loins,  and  the  women  a  sort  of  petti- 
coat reaching  to  the  knee.  The  natives  of  Mallicollo  are  called  by  Cook, 
"  SB  npe-like  nation ;"  he  describes  them  as  t}ie  most  ugly,  ill  proporliuued 
people  he  ever  met  with  ;  <liminutive  in  their  persons, — ^ark  coloured, — 
with  hla(.>k  luiir,  short  and  curly,  but  not  so  woolly  as  a  Negro's, — long 
heads,  flat  fares,  and  monkey  countenances  ;  while  a  belt  round  the  waist 
puUed  tight  across  the  belly,  made  them  look  not  unlike  overgrown  pis- 
mires I     The  women  were  equally  ugly.     The  ^ttSA  «A  \»3>>Xk^  '\\l  u'^orx 
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rospectp,  was  the  same  bb  that  of  Tanna,  as  were  all  the  prodnctions  of  tlia 
island.     Their  honseu  weru  low,  and  covere<l  witfi  palm -thatch. 

Isiatids  seen  hy  Qmros.~\  **  Ten  or  twelve  islands,"  says  Malte  Rrun, 
"  remain  to  be  found  again  which  were  discovered  by  Qairoa,  after  quitting^ 
tlie  island  of  Tau-macOf  and  before  arriving  at  Terra  del  Spiiito  ^onto.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  convert  liis  vague  calculations  of  longitude  into  actual  degrees. 
The  discussion  of  the  ditTerent  explanations  of  them  which  have  been  given, 
and  which  might  be  given,  would  require  a  long  memoir,  or  rather  a  mo- 
Dog^raphic  treatise.  l(  Rolutjujh  island  is  TamttacOj  the  islands  of  Tucopiaj 
San  Marcos,  Vergel,  and  others,  will  cojTCspond  tolerably  well  to  Pandora, 
Cherry^  and  Bftrt^el  tsfnnds,  and  Ba$tics'  Groups  lately  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Edwards,  on  the  N.E.  of  Terra  del  Spiriio  Santo.  The  description 
of  PiU's  Island,  wliich  is  Fiigh  and  wooded,  rorreaponds  to  that  of  the 
Gale  of  Beien,  Coming  south  to  14"  30'  of  latitude,  Quiroa  discovered 
an  island  which  he  called  Nueslra  Semiora  dc  Luz  ;  and,  immediately 
after,  he  saw  to  the  Bouth,  the  south-east,  and  the  west,  several  high  and 
extensive  lands,  in  one  of  which  he  iliscovered  tlie  Saif  of  St  Philip  and 
Si  James,  We  can  easily  wee  the  position  in  which  every  navigator  must 
find  himseU\  who,  after  having  pniuied  the  Pic  d'Etoile,  enters  the  channel 
anrrounded  on  the  one  han<j  hy  the  islanils  of  Terra  del  SpiriLo  Santo  and 
MallicoUo,  and  on  the  other,  by  Aurora  and  Whitsuntide  islands.  Another 
Account,  which  says  nothing  of  Nuestra  Sennora,  or  Pic  d'  Etoile,  makes 
up  for  the  defect  by  an  express  proof  that  the  Great  Cyelades  of  Boagain- 
ville  had  been  seen  and  named  by  this  navigator  ;  for  he  found  at  seventeen 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  only  seven  leagues  from  TaiTti  del  Spirito  Santo, 
the  two  islands  of  Cordova  and  Clementina,  which  seem  to  be  the  same  as 
Aurora  and  Whitsnniide  islands.  In  shorty  the  inland  of  Belen,  and  that 
which  is  called  the  Pillar  of  Saragossa,  towards  whJclj  the  north-east  wind 
drove  the  fleet,  after  leaving  the  bay  of  St  Pfjilip,  niu^t  belong  to  a  cUaio 
which  connects  the  New  Hebrides  with  Solomon's  Iblands." 


CHAP.  VII.— THE  SOLOMON  ISLANDS. 

These  Islands,  situated  chiefly  between  5'  and  10^  S.  lat.  and  155"  and 
160"  E.  long.,  were  discovered,  in  1567.  by  Alvaro  de  Mendana,  who 
computed  their  number  to  be  eighteen,  and  doclan-d  the  infmbitantfi  canni- 
bals. They  appear  to  have  almost  been  forgotten  till  17(>7,  when  they 
were  touched  at  by  M.  de  Surpille,  who  had  an  unfurtunaie  rencounter 
with  the  natives-  'I'hey  have  been  recognised,  but  not  completely  surveyed, 
by  later  navigators.  The  largest  are  Ysabely  Guadatcanar,  San  Crislovnl, 
and  an  island  called  by  Ueutennnt  tiliortland  New  Georgia,  liougainrille's 
islands  on  the  west,  probably  belong  to  the  group.  A  great  variety  of  ve- 
getables grow  on  tliese  islands,  and  wilt!  hoars  aie  common  in  the  woods. 
Birilfl,  fioch  as  loories,  cockatoos,  &c.  with  aquatic  fowl  of  all  kindn,  are 
seen  in  prodigious  numbers.  Snakes  abound,  with  ants  of  large  size,  and 
inanv  uncommon  insects.  The  inhabitants — who  are  evidently  of  dirterenl 
races,  some  black  with  woolly  heads,  some  copper  coloured  with  black 
bair — tattoo  their  bodies,  wear  rings  in  their  ears  and  nose,  and,  but  for  a 
scanty  girdle  round  the  waist,  [to  entirely  naked.  Their  arms  are  the  bow 
and  arrows,  spears  and  clubs,  and  they  appear  to  live  in  a  state  of  continual 
warfartf.     Their  canoea — unlike  those  of  ino«t  savage  luitions — are  skilfully 
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constrnctptl  of  pieren  joined  together,  the  head  adcI  atern  very  high,  and 
ornamented  with  raother  of  pe&rl.  One  of  ihe  largest  measured  56  feet 
long,  hy  3|f  broad,  and  TO)Tigcs  of  ton  and  twelve  tlaya  are  frequently  per- 
formed in  them.  Of  their  gftvemmoiit,  religion,  an<J  custoraa,  nothing 
certain  is  known.  Their  condact  to  Europeans  lias  only  heeii  marked  by 
arernion  and  treachery.  Tlio  Astrolabe,  commanded  hy  M.  de  la  Pe- 
rouse,  and  iha  Borissale,  M.  de  I'Anglo,  were  wrecked  on  the  S.W.  side 
of  I'aiiicolo,  or  Manicoio^  one  of  the  Soloinoti  group.  One  stormy  dismal 
night,  the  oldest  natives  alalpj  the  vessels  were  blown  upon  a  reef.  One 
was  a  complete  wreck  by  day-light,  and  all  hands  peri[*l>ed.  From  the 
other,  however,  some  of  the  crew  managed  to  eiTi^ct  a  landing,  when  many 
of  them  were  massacred  as  they  gained  the  «hore,  the  natives  taking  ibera 
for  while  spirits,  with  long  noses,  theii'  cockud  hats  being  considered  a  part 
of  the  face  1  As  soon  as  tlie  unfortunate  marim^rs  were  proved  to  be  hu- 
man beings,  those  that  had  escaped  death  from  ttie  waves  and  the  savagea, 
were  aUowed  to  remain  unmolested.  A  small  ve^^sel  wbh  built  from  the 
wrecks,  and  as  soon  an  the  hark  was  ready,  the  Hurvivors»  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two,  left  Manicolo,  aud  have  never  been  heard  of  since. 


CHAP.  Vlir.— NEW  BRITAIN,  -NEW  IRELAND,    ADMIRALTY,  AND 
EXCHEQUER  ISLANDS,  Jkc 

The  extent  of  the  A^Vw  Britain  and  Kcw  IrcJaml  groups  is  not  exactly 
known ;  nor  have  they  been  sufficiently  explored,  to  enable  geographers  to 
fay  them  down  with  accuracy,  or  evnn  to  state  their  numbers.  One  of 
considerable  extent  which  has  been  named  Nefo  Hartorer,  and  is  surrouud- 
ed  by  low  woody  islands,  lies  utT  the  N.W.  end  of  New  Ireland.  The 
whole  group  occupies  a  npare  between  2*  S(y  and  6*  S.  lat.,  and  119"  and 
150"  E.  long.,  and  may  probably  contain  an  area  of  10,000  geograpfitcal 
square  miles.  The  iiativea  of  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland  are  black, 
with  woolly  hair ;  but  their  lips  are  not  ttnckj  nor  their  noses  6at ;  their 
cheeks  are  streaked  with  white,  and  they  cover  tlieir  hair  and  beai:ds  with 
a  white  powder.  Their  canoes  are  long  and  narrow,  some  of  them  mea- 
suring 90  feet,  and  formed  out  of  a  single  tree.  The  two  large  islands, 
and  the  whole  group  in  fact,  arc  covered  with  wood.  The  coasts  are 
skirted  with  thick  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  Labillardiere  says,  that  New 
Ireland  produces  nutmegs,  and  a  new  species  of  ttie  areca  palm,  lUd  feet 
high. 

The  natives  of  the  Admiralty  Islands,  lying  to  the  N.W.  of  New  Iro- 
landt  are  less  black  than  those  of  New  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  large 
stature,  with  agreeable  countenances^  not  unlike  Europeans  ;  their  hair  is 
cnrly,  smeared  with  oil  and  red  ochre ;  and  their  bodies  anil  faces  painted. 
The  men  cover  their  nakedness  with  a  shell ;  the  women  wear  a  bandage 
round  the  waist.  The  central  island  va  tolerably  large,  clothed  with  the 
most  luxuriant  verdure,  and  cultivated  to  its  very  summit.  The  natives 
have  attained  to  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  than  many  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  they  use  earthen  vessels,  and  chew  the  betel  leaf  with  clmnam  or 
lime. 

To  the  westward  and  north-west  are  i\w  Exchequer  Islands ;  which 
consist  of  a  Urge  central  island,  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  islets  and  reeCft^ 
most  of  them  covered  with  beautiful  verdure.   Tbe  uttUveft  ol  ^X\Q%«  ^tq^^%^ 
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|u  lliey  approach  the  equator,  g^dually  assurae  a  lighter  coloar,  nnd  longer 
hair,  till  they  lose  entirely  the  Negro  character,  and  melt  into  that  of  the 
Malays,  and  other  Asiatic  islanders. 


CHAP.   IX.— THK  CAROLINES. 

These  ielaiida,  sometimes  called  PalaoSy  and  Boinelimes  New  Philippines^ 
and  said  to  he  in  number  about  thirty,  lie  between  G"  aud  10"  N.  lat^  and 
136°  and  156"  E.  long.,  but  are  little  known  to  Europeans.  The  largest 
is  Hogolcw,  which  is  situated  in  the  eastern  extremity  oF  the  group.  Its 
length  is  about  90  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  40  miles.  Yftpi  in  the 
weslem  extremity,  is  the  next  in  8ize»  and  ia  about  two-thirds  less.  The 
otlierit  are  very  small.  The  inhahitjuiu  are  said  to  resemble  those  of  the 
Pliilippines,  but  nothing  is  known  with  certainty  respecting  them. 


CHAP.  X.— THK  PELEW  ISLANDS. 


J 


The  Pelew  InlaTicIs  form  a  small  cluster,  not  considemble  for  their  siie* 
hut  rendered  very  remarkable  by  the  diaracter  of  their  inhabitants.  These 
islands  are  Hitnated  between  6*  5+'  tun]  8'  12'  N.  lat.,  &m\  between  134* 
6'  and  136'*  W  E.  long.  They  are  about  10  in  number,  Iml  little  is  known 
of  any  of  them — except  of  the  chief  of  them — sometiiiit'H  called  PeletVy  from 
its  capital,  and  sometimes  Coorooraa^  the  name  by  which  it  appears  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  natives.  It  is  rery  mounlBinou^,  but  not  without 
many  extensive  valleys  of  peculiar  beauty.  Nu  river  waM  seen  by  the 
British,  who  fur  some  time  remained  upon  it, — the  water  being  ubtainud 
from  small  streams  with  which  the  country  abounilH,  and  from  Hmall  ponds 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  it.  The  soil  is  fertile  ;  producing  iu 
great  abundance,  and  in  much  perfection,  many  species  of  plants.  Ebony 
trees  are  found  in  the  woods,  with  several  other  kinds  of  unknown  species  ; 
among  these,  one,  when  pierced,  yields  a  liquor  resembling  cream  ;  and  of 
another,  resembling  a  cherrj'-iree,  the  wood  ifi  nearly  of  the  colour  of  ma- 
hogany, and  so  hard  as  scarcely  to  be  penetrable  by  any  common  weapon. 
Cabbage -trees,  bread-fruit-trees,  and  a  tree  producing  a  fmit  like  an  almond, 
are  frequent.  No  kind  of  grain  is  cultivated  ;  yarns  and  cocoa-imts  are 
llie  principal  objects  of  agriculture,  and  aHurd  the  chief  part  of  the  suste- 
nance of  the  inhabitant?!,  riantaiiis,  bananas,  Seville  oranges,  and  lemons 
ftre  found,  but  the  quantity  is  inconsiderable.  A  few  rats  of  a  gray  colour 
appear  to  be  the  only  quadnipeds.  Pigeons  and  domestic  fowl  are  com- 
mon ;  but  of  the  latter  the  inhabitants  made  no  umj  till  they  learnt  from 
tlie  Uritiiih  that  they  ofl'urded  excellent  foml.  To  feed  on  pigeons,  is  the 
privilege  of  a  certain  lank. 

It  may  in  general  be  atlirmed,  that  the  Pelew  islands  arc  populous.  The 
natives  are  described  as  being  of  the  middle  size,  aud  well-made;  their 
colour  is  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  so  as  to  resemble  that  of  copper. 
The  hair  is  soft,  black,  and  long ;  ami  is  worn  rolled  up  in  a  graceful  man* 
ner  to  the  back  of  the  head.  Beards  are  seldom  seen  among  them  ;  great 
care  being  taken  to  eradicate  such  hairs  as  appear  on  the  chin.  Tlio  men 
are  said  to  go  absolutely  naked ;  but  the  wumen  wear  a  piece  of  cloth  be- 
fore,  aud  another  behind.     Ttieir  chief  decoration  seems  to  consist  in  tat- 
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tooin^,  whioti,  from  tlie  middle  of  ilie  tliii^li  to  a  litilc  aliovu  tlie  anklt*,  is 
ciowded  HO  thick«  M  to  give  that  part  of  the  bo<ly  a  <larker  appearance 
tbaii  the  rest. 

The  houHes  are  raised  apon  stones,  about  three  feet  from  the  gronnda 
and  have  the  apjiearance  of  the  roof  of  n  barn,  thatched  with  bamboos  or 
palm  leavei.  The  inHido  forms  only  one  apartment,  without  any  division. 
Fish  appears  to  constitute  the  chief  part  of  their  food  ;  to  wliich  are  added 
yams  and  cocoas.  Salt  is  unknown,  and  they  are  equally  ignorant  of  ^ph- 
nonini;  of  every  kind.  They  la^^nerally  drink  the  milk  of  the  c/H'-oaf  thouf^h 
sometimes  they  use  a  kind  of  sherbet,  to  which  is  added  the  juice  of  the 
orange.  Their  canoes,  their  arms,  and  their  domestic  utensils,  hare  a 
close  reftemblance  to  those  of  tlie  inhahitauls  of  the  other  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Polyifamy  is  permitted,  though  few  are  said  to  hare  more  tlian 
two  wires ;  and  probably  not  many  have  more  than  one.  The  funeral  ce- 
remonies are  performed  chiefly  by  women.  They  attend  the  corpse  to  the 
place  of  interment ;  and  make  loud  lamentations  for  the  deceased,  while 
the  men  take  their  loit  view  with  a  manly  silence.  Certain  places  are  ap- 
pointed for  the  reception  of  the  dead,  and  are  ^aid  to  hare  no  inconsider- 
able resemblance  of  a  country  church*yard  in  Europe. 

At  Pelew,  the  king  was  the  Brst  person  in  the  government ;  he  appear- 
ed to  be  considered  as  the  father  of  his  people,  and  ihoui^h  divested  of  all 
external  decorations  of  royahy,  had  every  mark  of  dUunction  paid  to  his 
person.  Hts  chiefs  approached  him  with  the  greatest  respect ;  and  his 
common  suhjucts,  whenever  they  passetl  near  him,  or  had  occasion  to  ad- 
dress him,  put  their  hands  behind  them,  and  crouched  towards  the  ground  ; 
eren  if  they  were  passing  any  house  or  place  where  the  king  was  supposed 
to  b(*,  they  demeaned  themselves  in  the  same  manner  till  they  got  beyond 
his  probable  presence,  when  they  resumed  their  usual  way  of  walking. 
Tbia  personage,  however  great  he  wan  held  at  Pelew,  was  not  unilei'stood 
to  possess  a  sorereignty  over  all  the  islands  which  came  within  their  know- 
ledgew  The  law  of  succession  to  tfie  sovereignty,  is  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
The  king's  brothers  all  succeed  him  in  their  turns  ;  and,  after  their  de- 
cease, the  crown  reverts  to  his  elilest  son,  and  again  descends  among  the 
brothers.  This,  it  is  supposed^  in  a  ^reat  measure  frees  the  government 
from  the  danger  of  a  minority.  The  king  is  considered  as  the  general  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil.  Each  has  a  right  to  what  he  cultivates,  as  lung  as  ha 
roottnues  to  do  so  ;  but  when  he,  for  any  reason,  abandons  it,  or  ceases  to 
labour  it  in  the  proper  manneri  it  reverts  to  the  sovereign,  who  bestows  it 
on  another,  to  be  held  hy  the  p*amo  tenure.  The  nobles— called  rttftach — . 
are  of  different  ranks,  distinguished  by  different  ornaments  of  bone,  be- 
stowed by  the  king,  and  worn  upon  the  wrist.  Each  of  these  nobler  lias 
a  certain  number  of  attentlants,  whom  lie  leads  out  to  support  his  sovereign, 
when  engaged  in  war.  The  art  of  conveying  ideas  by  writK^n  characters, 
is  wholly  unknown,  but  they  use  knotted  striugs,  resembling  the  quipoea 
of  the  Peruvians. 

If  the  Pelew  Islands  had  been  seen  by  any  Europeans,  they  were  not 
particularly  described  till  1783,  when  captain  Wilson  in  a  packet  belonging 
to  the  East  India  company,  was  wrecked  upon  Oroolong^  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  ihi'm  ;  and  being  obliged  to  remain  there  for  some  lime,  collected 
materials  for  an  ample  account  of  them.  From  the  liehaviour  of  the  na- 
tives, it  may  rery  safely  ba  inferred,  that  ihey  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  universe,  and  with  their  inb^tV^vvaxw.-?..  "Wft^f 
examined  the  bodies  of  the  Europeans  with  great  cwre;  ttft^V,  "a^.  ^^V  '^^^- 
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gioed  that  the  dress  formed  paii  of  the  person.  The  whiteness  of  the 
hands  and  face  they  believed  to  be  artiticial,  and  the  blueness  of  the  veins 
they  supposed  to  be  a  pecaliar  mode  of  tattooing.  While  tlie  British  re* 
mained  upon  the  island,  they  conceived  tlie  greatest  esteem  for  the  natives, 
which  was  returned  with  no  less  affection.  Thta  esteem  was  on  both  aidea 
testified  by  the  most  unequivocal  marks.  One  of  the  seamen,  at  his  own 
request,  was  left  on  the  island  ;  and  the  king  sent  Lee  Boo,  his  son,  to 
Britain,  that  he  mi^ht  see  the  wonders  of  a  new  worM,  and  learn  the  arts 
and  the  virtues  of  Europeans.  This  young  prince,  who  evinced  the  most 
amiable  and  teadiablf*  di'iposition  fell  a  victim  to  tho  snioll-pox  in  Britain. 
In  return  for  the  kindness  shown  by  Abba  Tliulle,  the  prince  of  Pelew,  to 
captain  Wilson  and  the  crew  of  the  Antelope,  wrecked  on  the  coast  iii 
1783,  as  above  stated,  the  East  India  company,  in  1791,  sent  him  a  pre- 
sent of  live  stock,  which  had  greatly  increased,  in  1802,  with  the  exception 
of  the  sheep,  which  had  failed.  At  that  time  several  Europeans  resided 
on  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  biche  de  mar,  tortoise  shell,  and 
shark's  fins,  for  the  China  market. 


CHAP.  XI,— THK  LADUONES. 

Thk  Ladrones,  sometimes  called  the  Marian  islands,  aie  situated  between 
11"  and  21"  N.  hit.,  and  nearly  upou  the  meridiau  of  liO"  E.  long.  The 
group  contains  a  great  number  of  small  inlands,  with  a  few  of  greater  im- 
portance.  These  islamls,  in  genei*a],  seem  to  have  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  Philippines.  They  are  said  to  have  been  originally  totally 
destitute  of  quadrupeds,  and,  what  is  mucli  less  credible,  they  are  said  to 
have  had  only  one  species  of  birds,  resembling  the  turtle  dove.  The  in* 
haltitants  are  described  as  having  a  considerable  resemblance  to  tho^e  of 
the  Fhiiippines,  from  which  tlii'y  probnbty  at  first  proceeded.  Their  sta- 
ture is  not  diminutive ;  their  proportion  is  elegant,  and  their  complexioa 
olive.  The  men  are  said  to  go  naked,  but  the  women  are  covered.  The 
chief  part  of  their  artificial  docoration  consists  in  blackening  the  teeth,  and 
dying  the  hair  white.  The  men,  like  the  Chinese,  shave  their  beads,  ex- 
cept a  single  lock  upon  the  crown.  The  women  wear  the  imir  long.  The 
chief  part  of  their  food  consists  of  vegetables  and  fish :  notwithstanding 
which  tliey  are  frequently  corpulent,  and  live  to  a  great  age.  Tht*  language 
ha<t  a  resemblance  to  one  of  those  spoken  in  the  Philippines,  which  con- 
firms the  supposition  of  a  common  origin.  They  liave  among  tlium  u  kind 
of  rude  poetry  in  which  they  take  so  fnuch  pleasure,  that  they  eflteem  a 
poet  as  beuig  the  most  respectable  of  all  characters.  The  Ladrone  Islands 
are  the  resort  of  pirates  who  infest  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river,  and 
have  long  set  the  whole  naval  power  of  the  Chinese  at  defiance. 


CHAP.  XII.-PITCAIRNS  ISLAND. 


Thb  real  position  of  this  island  lias  been  ascertaine<l  to  be  far  distant  from 
that  in  which  it  is  usually  laid  down  in  charts;  its  true  bearings  being  25"* 
4>'  S.  and  130"  25'  W.  It  is  about  0  railca  long  by  3  broad;  covered  with 
tFood,  and  the  soil  very  rich.  In  tbn  midst  of  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean, 
its  climate  ia  fine,  and  admiraUv  a<\a\>ieii  (oc  the  reception  of  oil- the  vege» 
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table  proJuctions  of  every  part  of  the  f^lobe.  It  is  abandant  ia  yams, 
plantains,  hogn,  f^oatfl,  and  fowU :  but  atiords  no  ahelter  for  a  ahip,  or  ves- 
sel of  any  description  ;  neither  could  a  eliip  water  at  it  withuat  great  difti- 
culty.  It  is  completely  iron-bound,  with  rocky  shores ;  and  landing  in 
boftlij  is  at  all  tiiiieH  difficult,  although  safe  to  approach  within  a  abort  dis- 
tance in  a  Hhip.  This  island  has  been  discovered  to  be  peopled  by  tlie 
offsprtni^  of  the  mutiueers  of  thw  Bounty,  and  their  Otabeitean  wives  ;  be- 
ing a  half-breed  of  British.  The  colony  consists  of  about  50  persons^ 
mostly  groivn  up  young  people,  besides  a  number  of  infants.  The  young 
men,  &E1  burn  on  the  island^  arc  very  athletic,  and  of  the  finest  fornix,  their 
countenances  open  and  pleasing;  the  young  women,  tall  and  beautifully 
formed,  their  faces  beaming  with  smiles  and  good  humour,  but  wearing  a 
degree  of  modesty  and  basbfulness,  that  would  tlo  honour  to  the  mo^t  vir- 
tuous nation  on  earth  ;  their  teeth  are  regular  and  beautiful,  and  all  of 
them,  both  male  and  female,  have  the  most  marked  English  features.  The 
dress  of  tlie  females  is  light  and  neat.  Their  habitations  are  extremely 
neat ;  but  what  is  most  gratifying  of  all,  is  their  simple  and  unaffected 
piety.  They  never  fait  to  say  grace  before  and  after  meals,  and  to  pray 
every  morning  at  sun-rise;  and  the  sabbath  they  strictly  observe  as  a  day 
of  rest  and  prayer.  For  all  this  they  appear,  under  God,  to  have  been 
indebted  la  John  Adams,  aHas  Alexander  Smith ;  who,  having  become 
truly  penitent,  exerted  himself,  in  prmnnttng  to  the  utmost  of  hia  ability 
&[)d  means,  religion  and  morality  in  thii^  infant-colony,  of  which  lie  was  the 
father  and  patriarch.  He  would  gfadly  liave  come  to  England  to  take  his 
trial  for  the  mutiny,  but  it  was  not  thought  expedient  to  take  him  away 
from  the  island,  in  which  he  appeared  to  be  so  usefully  employed,  and 
which  seenos  to  depend  so  particularly  upon  bis  fatherly  attentions. 
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CHAP.  XIII— THE  FRIENDLY  ISLANDS. 

TiiK  following  are  the  principal  Friendly  islands,  properly  so  called  : — 

i-^.  Lon,  Circwnf.  in  m. 

Tuiigataboo,  .  21*      9'  S.  174"      44}    W.  60 

Eoo«.  21      2i    S.  174       30    W.  30 

Aiinamocika,         .        .  20  S.  173  E. 

Ha|JSft»,  four  Uluids. 

Besides  these,  among  the  Frieudlyislefimayl  tibssed  ihe/^ee/cr  /j/c.t,  and 
the  Isles  of  Navigators^  of  which  the  chief  appear  to  be  /i/a,  Oi/alava^ 
Maouna  and  Opoun,  and  a  number  of  other  islands,  amounting  altogether 
to  nearly  2D0. 

Tongataboo  is  said  to  be  nearly  of  an  equal  height,  never  ri?iing  more 
than  from  60  to  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  southern  shore 
consists  of  coral  rooks  ;  and  upon  the  northern  coast  are  many  shoals  and 
islands ;  but  among  them  is  found  tfje  best  harbour  afforded  by  the  island. 
The  whole  is  carefully  cultivated,  laid  out  in  regular  plantations,  and  inter- 
sected by  innumerable  roads.  The  only  quadruped^^  beside  hogs  are  a  few 
rats,  and  some  dogs,  which  are  not  natives  of  the  place,  but  produced  by 
some  left  by  Captain  Cook,  in  the  year  1773,  and  by  others  got  from  Fee- 
jee.  Tho  cattle  left  by  Captain  Cook  were  all  destroyed  after  he  left  the 
island.  TongBtabo<i  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  wholu  surrounding 
gruap.  The  inhabitants  differ  not  from  thuse  of  Eooa,  eddied  MiddleUur^k 
by  Tnsman,  who  discovered  it  in  1642 :  it  ia  uol  fto  couvy\«\A^^  c^tvfvvA 


M  Tongatahoo ;  the  interior  in  some  placps  remainmt;  in  a  st&te  of  nafnnsi 
In  every  j)la<:e  ueiir  tbe  Hhore«  however,  the  cullivaiioii  in  loniplete,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  whoU>.  is  hi^^ily  beautiful.  The  soil  U  in  (general  a 
reddish  clay.  The  produce  i.«  yaius,  baiiauas,  breud-fiuit,  the  pefiper  tree, 
and  many  other  species,  of  which  some  are  little  known  to  Eurapeaus. 

The  iuhabitanta  of  the  Friendly  islands  are  seKium  below  the  middle 
stature,  and  frequently  above  it.  They  uro  well-proportioned,  and,  from 
freqaent  exercise,  extremely  muRculor.  Their  complexion  is  a  kind  of 
brown, — frequently  not  more  daik  than  olive, — and  sometimes,  especially 
among  the  females,  approaching  to  fair.  Their  features,  wittiout  being  re- 
gular, are  extremely  mild  and  pleasing.  Tlie  hair  in  blark.  The  women  are 
of  a  stature  inferior  tu  that  of  the  men  ;  their  form  is  more  delicate  :  and 
their  hands  and  Bugers  are  formed  with  au  elegance  not  often  seen  among 
cirili/ed  nations. 

The  principal  pail  of  tbe  dressj  except  in  the  Bneness  of  tlie  tnalerial,  is 
the  same  in  all  ranks  amoni^  both  sexes,  and  consists  of  a  large  piece  of 
matting  wrapped  round  tbe  middle,  in  the  form  of  a  petticoat.  Tattooing 
is  universally  practi:ned,  except  by  the  chiefs,  whose  bodies  arc  not  punc- 
tured. Head-dresses  of  different  forms  are  worn  by  both  sexes.  Tlie 
most  common  ornaments  are  necklaces,  made  sometimes  of  a  kind  of 
Euwers,  sometimes  of  shells,  and  sometimes  of  sharks'  teeth.  A  polished 
zuother-of-pearl  tihell  often  hangs  upon  the  breast.  A  ring  of  the  same  sub- 
stance is  woni  on  the  arm  ;  bracelets  of  tortoise-shell  are  worn  on  the 
wrists,  and  many  linga  upon  the  fingers.  The  ears  are  perforated,  and  are 
decorated  witli  different  kinds  of  ornamentSi  of  which  the  chief  appear  to 
be  pieces  of  ivory.  Almost  every  individual  wants  the  little  finder,  from 
one  or  from  both  hands,  which  seems  tu  be  owing  tu  their  mode  of  express- 
ing their  grief  for  the  dead.  Cleanliness  of  person  seems  to  be  nntvt'rsally 
prevalent.  They  frequently  bathe  thetnsKlves  in  fresh  water.  If  ihey  are 
oblige<li  to  bathe  in  the  sea,  they  nrc  careful,  with  a  little  fresh  u'ater,  to 
wash  the  salt  from  their  skins.  The  oil  of  the  cocoa-nnt  is  used  to  make 
tbe  skin  smooth  and  soft,  and  for  this  reason  is  highly  esteemed. 

Tlie  houses  reBemhle  the  roof  of  a  cottage,  supported  upon  posts.  Tlie 
floor  is  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  eartli.  It  ts  covered  with  mat- 
ting, and  is  always  clean.  Matting  is  also  made  use  of  for  closing  up 
that  side  from  which  the  wind  may  blow,  the  other  sides  being  left  open. 
A  smail  spDce,  separated  from  the  other  parts  of  tbe  house  by  a  mat,  scrvea 
as  a  bed  for  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  family.  Their  arms  are  cluba 
and  spears,  with  bows  of  a  peculiar  construction.  These  are  all  formed 
with  the  utmost  neatne^ ;  but  the  greatest  share  of  their  labour  seems  to 
be  applied  to  their  clubs,  u'hich  are  of  various  fonns,  and  are  ingeniously 
ornamented.  Their  canoes  are  formed  with  ingenuity,  and  are  dexterously 
navigated.  Their  tools  are  hutcJiets  or  adxes  made  of  a  kind  of  black  stone, 
a  hunng  instrument  formed  of  a  shark's  tooth,  and  a  nisp  or  file  made  of  a 
rough  skin.  They  form  a  cordage  of  the  fibres  by  which  the  cocoa-nut 
is  covered  ;  which,  besides  being  strong,  has  a  neat  appearance.  Tlieir 
L  hooks  are  formed  of  pearl  shells.     The  occupations  of  the  women  are  en- 

r  tirely  domestic.     They  make  mats  of  a  beautiful  construction ;  form  little 

L  baskets,  beads,  and  combs  ;  and  supenntend  whatever  is  done  in  the  fami- 

I  ly  hut.    To  (he  men  are  committed  the  more  laborious  occupations  of  agri- 

I  cultare,  in  winch  their  skill  seems  to  be  considerable,  the  building  of  their 

I  liouses,  the  construction  of  their  canoes,  and  fishing. 

^H  The  cLitif  part  of  their  food  is  vegetable,  atul  consists  of  yams,  plantains, 
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brBad-fruit,  an<l  cocoa-nuts.  The  lower  ranks  eat  ratn.  Hogs  autl  fowU 
seem  to  be  eatcii  only  by  those  of  a  superior  statiou.  Of  their  fruits  they 
Tuake  several  agre(*able  dishes.  The  common  mode  of  drossin<r  their  food 
is  by  baking.  Plantain  leaves  serve  the  purpose  of  plates.  The  women 
eat  with  the  men ;  hut  several  of  the  difiereni  ranks  can  neither  eat  nor 
drink  together.  Daiicini;,  siiij^ng,  and  Hume  kinds  of  instrumental  mu- 
sic, seem  to  be*  their  chief  amuseineiit^.  The  diiuciug  of  the  men  is  per- 
formed with  extraordinary  ability,  and  no  small  nhare  of  grace.  The  siuji;- 
ing  and  music  are  chietly  executed  by  the  females.  Funeral  rites  are 
celebrated  with  considerable  care.  When  a  person  of  consequence  dies,  he 
19,  by  women  appointed  for  that  purpose,  washed,  dressed,  and  decorated 
with  his  hnest  ornaments:  thti  body  is  thus  interred,  and  the  erief  of  the 
surviving  friends  is  expressed  in  the  most  lively  manner,  by  their  wounding 
themselvesv  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  with  various  instruments. 

Their  religion  ia  gross  idolatry,  and  they  are  the  slaves  of  a  superstition 
the  mo»jt  debasing.  Human  victims  are  immolated  on  their  altars  ;  and 
cannibalism  exists  amongst  them.  Christian  missionaries  were,  a  number 
of  years  ago,  landed  upon  these  islands  by  the  liberality  of  the  British  pub- 
lic ;  but  they  were  murdered  by  the  miserable  iiihabitanui,  instigated  by 
the  insinuations  of  a  wretch  name<l  Morgan,  who  had  made  h\>i  escape  from 
Botany  Bay,  and  taken  up  his  residence  among  them.  A  more  recent 
mission  ha»  also  failed.  They  are  governed  by  a  king,  who  has  under  him 
many  chiefs,  all  of  whom  are  despotic  in  their  respective  districts.  The 
lower  classes  enjoy  little  of  that  freedom  to  which  rude  nations  are  for  the 
most  part  so  much  attached ;  their  property,  and  even  their  lives,  depend- 
ing entirely  on  the  will  of  their  superiors.  To  speak  to  the  king  standing 
is  the  greatest  rudeness  ;  his  suppliants,  therefore,  sit  down  before  they  ad- 
dress him ;  and  when  he  walks  out,  whoever  meets  him  must  nil  down  tdl 
he  has  patised.  The  iuhabitauls  appear  to  preserve  an  exact  iruditionary 
record  of  their  history,  distinguishing  its  various  periods  by  the  jirinces 
who  have  reigned.  Their  language  is  radically  the  same  wit^i  that  apuken 
in  New  Zealand  and  in  the  Society  islands. 

Anuamxx)ka.^  This  island,  discovered  by  Tasman,  and  by  him  called 
liotterdamy  has  an  appearance  similar  to  tliose  already  described.  It  is,  for 
the  most  part,  well-cultivated,  and  produces  yams,  ptantaiuji,  cocoas,  and 
bread-fruit,  in  abundance.  The  enclosures  here,  as  in  tJie  oifier  islands, 
nre  of  reeds.  Private  property  is  hero  exactly  ascertained.  In  other  re- 
spects, the  character,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  are  uot  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  other  islands. 

Hapaee  Islands,^  These  islands  are  four,  or  more,  iu  number,  N.  and 
N.  £.  of  Annamooka,  and  are  nearly  of  an  equal  size,  being  in  length  atmat 
6  or  7  miles,  They  are  all  low,  but  fertile  and  well-cultivatc<l.  The  pro- 
duce is  in  no  respect  dilTerent  from  that  uf  the  neighbouring  islands. 

Feejce  Islattds.~\  The  Feejee  or  Fidjee  archipelago  was  recently  tra- 
versed by  the  French  corvette  I'Astrolabe,  commanded  by  Captaiu  DuinonC 
D'Urvillc,  who  found  100  ialets  erroneously  placed  in  the  charts,  and  20 
others  wholly  unknown.  They  are  almost  all  fertile,  producing  fruits  and 
roots,  with  the  addition  of  sandal  wood,  which  is  here  very  plentiful. 
The  stature  and  appearance  of  the  Feejeeans  is  superior  to  those  of  the 
uuighbouring  islanders ;  their  complexion  is  darker,  and  their  hair  ap- 
proaches more  to  a  woolly  texture.  They  are  a  ferocious  race,  greatly 
dreaded  by  thuir  neighbours,  and  are  cannibals.  Whether  it  be  in  this'way 
that  the  inhabitants  have  become  adepts  iu  anatomy  vre  aHxiW  uva  Oue,\e,xnvvc&\ 
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Imt  tlieflc  i-^lancls  are  considered  an  excellent  »dioo1  of  lorgBrjr,  uid  rap* 

ply  with  practitioners  all  tlie  neighbouring  islands.  They  poMeM,  indeed, 
an  admitted  snperionty  over  all  their  neip;hhours  in  tlie  art.s  necessary  to 
their  rude  state  ;  their  arms  are  more  neatly  fashioned,  their  canoes  of  bet- 
ter workmanship,  and  they  ore  far  more  inclastrioas  in  their  habits.  They 
supply  the  Friendly  islands  with  the  feathers  of  the  red  paroquet,  resaela 
of  earthen-ware,  stone  for  their  hatchets,  and  all  their  cutting  instruments, 
besides  sandal  wood.  Of  the  government  of  these  islands  we  can  gire  no 
certain  account ;  some  of  them  have  been  supposed  subject  to  Tongataboo, 
but  upon  what  aothonty  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 

hhnds  of  Navigators."']  These  are  a  cluster  of  islands  situated  be- 
tween I  GO"  and  172°  W,  long.,  and  from  lat.  13"  2o\  to  an  uncertain  ex- 
tent, southward  ;  some  of  them  remarkable  for  extent,  fertility,  and  popu- 
lation. They  are  alt  lofty  like  the  Society  islands ;  but  are  neither  sur- 
rounded with  a  low  border,  nor  enclosed  by  reefs.  The  eastermost  islands 
of  the  cluster  were  discovered  in  1722,  by  Uoggewein  and  Baunian; 
another  of  superior  magnitude  was  added,  in  176^,  by  Bongainrille  ;  and 
the  two  westermost,  which  are  the  most  considerable,  in  1787,  by  Pe- 
rouKe.  Each  of  the  latter  is  more  than  40  inilen  in  length.  Peroose  was 
informed  of  tlirce  others,  to  the  southward,  bnt  he  could  not  fall  in  with 
them,  flogs,  dogs,  fowls,  and  fish,  abound  in  these  islands.  They  are 
covered  with  cocoa  trees,  guanas,  and  plantains,  and  with  a  tree  producing 
a  large  kind  of  almond,  which  is  eaten  roasted.  The  sugar-cane  grows 
spontaneously  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers ;  but  it  is  watery  and  less  sweet 
than  in  the  West  Indies.  The  inhahiunts  are  strong,  well-formed,  and 
generally  from  5  feet  9  to  5  feet  1 1  inches  in  height.  Their  budies  are 
painted,  or  tattooed,  so  that  they  appear  to  be  clothed,  though  they  ore  al- 
most naked,  having  nothing  in  the  way  of  covering  bnt  a  girdle  of  sea-weed 
round  the  loins,  which  reaches  tu  their  knees,  and  gives  thuui  a  resemblance 
to  the  river-gods  of  mythology,  that  are  represented  as  enveloped  in  reeds. 
Tlu'ir  hair  they  wear  very  long,  ami  fre<juently  turned  op  all  round  the 
head,  so  as  to  heigliten  the  itatund  ferocity  of  their  countenances,  which 
•eem  incapable  of  any  expression,  save  that  of  astonishment  or  rage.  The 
least  dispute  among  them  is  followed  by  blows  from  clubs,  sticks,  or  pad- 
dles ;  and  almost  all  of  them  are  covei^  with  scars,  the  consequence  of 
thiH  unhappy  propensity  to  quarrelling.  The  women  are  tall,  slender,  and 
graceful  in  their  appearance,  but  their  manners  are  disgustingly  profligate 
and  indecent.  The  vegetable  pro<lucc  of  thene  islands,  being  all  spontaneous, 
the  inhabitants  know  nothing  of  labour  comparatively  speaking;  nor  do 
they  appear  at  all  §olicitoas  uf  improvement.  The  iron  tools  offered  them 
by  their  European  visitors,  in  exchange  for  their  own  commodities,  they  re- 
jected with  dif^dftin.  With  adzen  made  of  a  very  Bne  and  compact  hasaltes, 
however,  they  finish  works  in  wood  with  a  [hiUhI)  equal  to  the  finest  var- 
ni^ili.  They  also  nmnnfacture  a  species  of  cloth,  possessing  great  strength 
and  pliability,  so  much  superior  to  the  paper  cloth  of  the  Society  and 
'  Friendly  glands,  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  sails  of  their  canoes. 

"  Thfy  harr  btwn  called  Nariiratop**  bUunil*.  from  tlw  Inhabitaat*  being  almmt  per- 
petually on  the  wftWr,  but  with  uo  givnt  ntouru't),  nt  thiH  i»  »  cirrumalAnc«  cm 
to  all  the  iohabitauts  of  (be  UloDds  ao  pruiukuy  •catluroil  over  tb«  Pacific  Ocean. 
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CHAP.  XIV.— EASTER  ISLA. 


This  island  is  nituttied  in  W.  long.  109"  46'  20",  and  S-  Uu  HT  5'  30", 
and  is  fruni  30  to  33  ruiloa  in  circumference.  Iid  surface  is  luoimtainous 
and  stony,  and  the  hills  are  risible  at  a  distance  of  4-5  miles.  At  the 
Houthern  extremity  of  the  island  is  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  of  great  size, 
ilrpth,  and  regularity ;  it  is  like  the  fnutum  of  a  rone,  whose  upper  and 
lower  basen  appear  more  than  two  miles  in  circnniference,  and  is  at  least 
800  feet  deep-  The  mamh  at  the  bottom  is  Burronnded  with  plantations 
of  bananas  and  mulberry- trees,  and  contains  several  pools  of  fresli  water, 
apparently  on  a  level  with  the  sea.  The  soil  is  so  exceedingly  fertile,  that 
tliree  days'  labour  ia  suHicient  to  procure  an  Indian  subsistence  for  a  year, 
imd  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  island  is  under  cultivation,  the  rest 
being  covered  with  a  coarse  kind  oi  ^rass,  which  extends  tu  the  tups  of  the 
monntains.  The  cultivated  portions  are  of  an  oblong  form,  without  any 
enclosure.  The  weeds  are  carefully  pulled  up  and  burned  in  li^aps,  to  fer- 
tilize the  soil ;  and  the  soil  is  kc^pt  cool  and  moist  by  larjc^e  stones  that  lie 
loose  upon  the  surface.  The  principal  proJuctious  of  the  island  arc  pota- 
toes, yams,  arrow-root,  gourds,  ptantains,  and  sugar-canes.  The  appear- 
ance, dress,  language,  and  manners  of  the  people  have  a  near  attinity  to 
those  of  the  other  South  Sea  islanders. 
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CUAP.  XV.— THE  SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

This  extensive  group  is  generally  considered  as  containing  all  the  islands 
between  130°  W.  long,  and  lilaster  Island,  many  of  them  of  inconsiderable 
magnitude.  Their  name  was  given  to  them  by  captain  Cook  in  honour  of 
the  Royal  Society,  at  whose  recommendation  the  voyuj^es  to  the  South 
Seas,  which  led  to  their  discovery,  were  undertaken.  The  chief  of  thorn 
are  the  fuUowiug : 

ut 

Otaheite,  or  TahlU  17^   48'  S. 

HuAbiiiA  -  16**    U'  S. 

L'iitea,Jarf-t^,or  rUlafsnlti*    46"  S. 

Otaha.  or  TMfaM  16^   dS-  S. 

Btirebon  -  -     IC   SS*  S. 

Mourooa,  or  Maupltl 

TcMbue.  or  Tubal        -       £3"   2&    S.  149"  £»     W. 

Tabooyamanoo  and  liliinco. 

General  Scenery,']  "  In  the  exterior,  or  border  landscapes,  of  Tahiti 
and  the  other  islands,"  says  Mr  Ellis,  "  there  is  a  variety  in  the  objects  of 
natural  beauty  ;  a  happy  combination  of  land  and  water,  of  precipices  and 
level  plains,  of  trees,  often  hanging  their  branches  clothed  with  thick  dark 
foliage  over  the  sea,  and  dintant  mountains  shown  in  sublime  outline  and 
richest  hues ;  and  the  whole  often  blended  in  the  harmony  of  nature,  pro- 
duces sensations  of  admiration  and  delight.  The  inland  scenery  is  of  a 
different  character,  but  not  less  impressive.  The  taiwlscapes  are  occasion- 
ally extensive,  but  more  fre<]uently  circumscribed.  '^There  is,  however,  a 
startling  boldnestj  in  the  lowering  piles  of  basalt,  often  heaped  in  romantic 
confusion  near  the  source  or  margin  of  some  cool  and  crystal  stream,  that 
flows  in  silence  at  their  base,  or  dashes  over  the  rocky  fragments  that  ar- 
rest its  progress  :  and  there  is  the  wilduess  of  romance  about  the  deep  and 
lonely  gleny,  around  which  the  mountains  rise  like  the  %\^.\^\t  %\i\«&  cfi'aw 
natural  amphitbeatrp,  tii)  the  clouds  seem  su\>i[iOTt.eA  V>-^  vWvw — ^^v\9.  ^Ttc*^* 
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the  atteation  of  iliu  beholder,  aod  for  a  tiiuo  sosp^nda  his  faculties  in  mute 
aNtuuit^hinent.  Thrre  in  aUu  so  much  that  ia  new  in  the  eharaci4?r  and 
growth  of  trees  and  flowers,  irregular,  spoataneouS}  and  luxuriant  in  th« 
vegetation,  whicli  is  suatainnd  by  a  prolific  soil,  and  matured  by  the  genial 
heat  of  a  tropic  clime,  that  it  is  adapted  to  produce  an  Ludescribable  effect. 
Often  when  either  alone,  or  attended  by  one  or  two  companions,  1  have 
journeyed  through  some  of  the  inland  parts  of  the  ialandA,  hulJi  has  been 
tlie  eHect  of  thu  scenery  through  wliich  I  have  passed,  and  the  unbroken 
stillness  which  has  pervaded  the  ivholc,  that  imagination  unreKtrained  might 
easily  bare  induced  the  delusionj  that  we  were  walking  on  enchanted 
ground,  or  passing  over  fairy  lands.  It  liaa  at  such  aeasons  appeared  as  if 
we  had  been  carried  back  to  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  and  beheld 
the  face  of  the  earth,  as  it  was  perhapu  often  exhibited,  when  tlm  Creator's 
works  were  spread  over  it  in  all  their  endless  variety,  and  all  the  vigour 
of  exhaustles)}  energy,  and  before  population  had  extended,  or  the  genius 
and  enterprise  of  man  had  aUerod  the  aspect  of  its  surface." 

Inhabitants.'^  "  The  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  inlands,"  aaya  Mr 
EUis,  '*  are  generally  above  the  middle  btature  ;  but  their  limbs  are  less 
ronscular  and  firm  than  those  of  the  Sandwich  islanders,  whom  in  many 
respects  they  resembie.  They  are,  at  the  same  time,  more  robutit  than 
the  Marquesans,  wlio  are  the  most  light  and  agile  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Eastern  Polynesia,  lu  »i2e  and  physical  power  they  are  inferior  to  the 
New  Zealunders,  and  probably  resemble  in  person  the  Friendly  islanders 
as  much  aa  any  others  in  the  Pacific  ;  exhibiting,  however,  neither  the 
gravity  of  the  latter,  nor  the  vivacity  of  the  Marquesan*i.  Their  limbs 
are  well  formed,  and  although  where  corpulency  prevails  there  ia  a  degrea 
of  sluggishness  in  their  actions,  they  are  generally  active  in  their  move- 
meats,  graceful  and  stately  in  their  gait,  and  perfectly  unembarrassed  ia 
their  address.  Those  who  reside  in  the  interior,  or  fre(|uently  visit  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  islands,  form  on  exception  to  this  rtMuark.  The 
constant  use  of  the  naked  feel  in  climbing  the  »teep  sides  of  the  rooks,  or 
the  narrow  deBles  of  the  ravines,  probably  induces  them  to  tuni  their  toes 
inwards,  which  renders  their  gait  exceedingly  awkward. 

'*  Among  the  many  models  of  perfection  in  the  human  figure  that  appear 
in  the  islands,  (presenting  to  the  eye  of  the  titrauger  a!)  that  is  beautiful  in 
symmetry  and  graceful  in  at!tion,)  inhtanres  of  deformity  are  now  fre- 
quently seen,  arising  from  a  loathsome  disease,  of  foreign  origin,  aifecting 
the  features  of  the  face,  and  muscular  parts  of  thci  body.  There  i»  ano- 
ther dbiease,  which  forms  such  a  curvature  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spine, 
as  to  produce  what  is  termed  a  hamped  or  broken  back.  The  diseoAe 
which  produces  this  dii^loniou  of  shape,  and  deformity  of  appearance,  ia 
declared  by  the  uaUws  to  have  been  unknown  to  their  ancestors  ;  and» 
according  to  the  accounts  aomu  of  them  give  it,  was  the  result  of  a  disease 
left  by  the  crew  of  Vancouver's  ship.  It  doce  not  prevail  in  any  of  the 
other  islands ;  and  although  such  numbers  are  now  aiffected  with  it,  there 
is  rea*ion  to  believe  that,  except  the  many  disfigurement'^  produced  by  the 
elephantiasis,  which  appeai-s  to  have  prevailed  from  their  earliest  Balii|uiiy, 
a  deformed  person  was  seldom  seen. 

"  The  countenance  of  tlie  South  Sea  islander  is  open  and  preposseasingt 

though  the  features  are  hold,  and  sometimes  prominent.     The  facial  anglo 

is  frequently   as   perpendicular  as   in   the   European  structure,  excepting 

where  the  frontal  and  the  occipital  bones  of  the  skull  were  pressed  toge- 

tber  in  iu/aocy*     This  was  frec^ueuxiy  doub  V>^  \)t\«  mo^Uers  with  the  male 
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childron,  when  thvy  were  dpsigned  for  warriors.  The  forehead  is  aome- 
timefl  low,  but  fretjuenlly  higli  and  finely  formed  ;  the  eye-brows  are  dbrk 
and  well-de6ucd,  ocraHionally  arched,  but  more  generally  straight ;  the 
eyes  seldom  large,  hut  briirbt  and  full,  and  of  a  jel  black  colour;  tlie 
cheek-bones  by  ut*  means  hit;h  ;  the  nose  eitlier  rectihnear  or  aquiline,  often 
accompanied  witli  a  fulness  about  the  nostrils  ;  it  is  seldom  flat,  notwith- 
standing it  was  formerly  the  practice  of  the  mothers  and  nursea  to  press 
the  nostriU  of  the  female  children,  a  flat  and  broad  nose  being  by  many 
regarded  a^  more  omaracntat  than  othenvtse.  Tlie  mouth  in  general  is 
well-formed,  though  the  hps  are  sometimes  large,  yet  never  bo  much  so  as 
to  resemble  those  of  the  African.  The  teeth  are  always  entire,  excepting 
in  extreme  old  age,  and,  thouirh  nitlier  large  in  some,  are  remarkably 
while,  and  seldom  either  discoloured  or  decayed.  The  ears  are  larije,  and 
the  chin  retreating  or  projecting,  most  generally  inclining  to  the  latter. 
'11)0  form  of  the  face  is  cither  round  or  oval,  and  but  very  seldom  exhibita 
any  resemblance  to  the  angular  form  of  the  Tartar  vis^e,  while  their 
profile  frequently  bears  a  motit  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean countenance.  Their  hair  is  of  a  shining  black  or  dark  brown  colour; 
straight,  but  not  lank  and  wiry  like  that  of  the  Ainencan  Indian,  nor, 
excepting  in  a  few  solitary  instances,  wooly  like  the  New  Guinea  or  New 
Holland  negroes.  Frequently  it  if*  soft  and  curly,  though  seldom  so  fine 
as  that  of  the  civilized  nations  inhabiting  the  temperate  zones. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  stature  of  the  male  and 
female  sex  here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  yet  not  so  great  as 
that  whicli  often  prevails  in  Europe.  The  females,  though  generally  more 
delicate  in  form  and  smaller  in  hize  than  the  mcn»  are,  taken  attogctber, 
stronger  atid  lai^er  thau  the  females  of  England,  and  are  sometimes  re- 
mailutbly  tall  antl  st<jut.  A  roundness  and  fulness  of  figure,  without  ex- 
tending to  corpulency,  distinguishes  the  people  in  general,  particularly  the 
females. 

*'  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  physiology  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
the  world,  that  the  chiefs,  and  persons  of  ht^reditary  rank  and  influence  in 
the  islands,  are,  almost  without  exception,  us  much  superior  to  the  pea- 
santry or  common  people^  in  eCaleliness,  dignified  deportment,  and  physical 
strength,  as  they  are  in  rank  and  circumstances ;  although  they  are  not 
elected  to  their  station  on  account  of  their  personal  endowments,  but  de- 
rive iheir  rank  and  elevation  from  their  ancestry.  This  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  groujiH  of  the  Pacific,  but  peculiarly  so  in  Tahiti  and  the 
adjacent  isles.  I'he  father  of  the  late  king  was  six  feet  four  inches  high  ; 
Pornare  was  six  feet  two.  The  present  king  of  lUiatea  is  equally  tall. 
Maliine.  the  king  of  Iluahtne,  hut  for  the  effects  of  age,  would  appear 
little  inferior.  Their  limbs  are  generally  well  formed,  and  the  wbole  figure 
proportioned  to  their  height ;  which  renders  the  difference  between  the 
niters  and  their  subjects  so  alrikiiig,  that  some  have  supposed  they  were  a 
distinct  race,  the  descendants  of  a  superior  jienple,  who  at  a  remote  period 
hail  conquered  the  aborigines,  and  jwrpetuated  their  supremacy.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  necessary,  in  accounting  for  the  fact,  to  resort  to  such 
a  supposition ;  differeut  treatment  in  infancy,  superior  food,  and  distinct 
habits  of  life,  are  qnitc  sufficient. 

"  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  natives  is  an  olive,  a  brguze,  or  a  reddish 
hrown — equally  removed  from  the  jet-black  of  the  African  and  the  Asiatic, 
the  yellow  of  tlie  Malay,  and  the  re<l  or  copper-colour  of  the  aborig;inal 
American,  frequently  preaeoting  a  kind  uf  mediam  Wv^eew  v\\e  \,yiQ\a\N«c 
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colours.  ConaideraHlo  variety,  nevertlieless,  prpvails  in  the  complexion  r>f 
the  populatiuii  uf  xlm  same  iblaiK],  and  a»  great  a  ttiversity  amoiitr  tlie  in- 
hahiiant-s  of  difforRnt  islumls.  'Hio  natives  of  the  Paliser  or  Pearl  inlands, 
«  short  distance  to  the  eastwwd  of  Tahiti,  are  darker  than  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  Georgian  gjoup.  It  is  not,  however,  a  blanker  hue  that  their  skin 
presents,  bat  a  darker  red  or  brown,  llie  n8tive<4  of  Maniaa,  ttr  IMangeea^ 
one  of  the  Harvey  cluster,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  uf  Rurutu,  and 
the  neighbourhood  to  the  south  of  Tahiti,  designated  by  Maltc  Brun,  *  the 
Austral  Islands,'  and  the  majority  of  the  rei^rning  family  in  Raiatea,  are 
Dot  darker  than  the  iiihahilants  of  ROine  parts  of  southern  Europe/' 

TAHixr.]  (Maheite^  or  Tahiti^  consista  of  two  penioHulai,  joined  hy  a 
narrow  isthmus,  each  rising  gradually  from  the  4jnre  into  a  mountain,  co- 
vered tn  x\m  very  top  with  the  mont  luxuriant  fuliaf^e,  and  dii^playing  all 
that  inequality  of  surface  in  which  the  true  beauty  of  landscape  cuuHists. 
The  one  is  in  length  about  ^5  miles,  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth ;  the 
other  is  about  20  miles  in  length,  by  15  in  breadth. 

Climaief  ^'C.'^  The  climate  is  fine,  and  the  soil  is  a  blackish  moald, 
uncommonly  fertile,  producing  spontaneouHly  a  great  variety  of  edible 
fruits^  roots,  aud  vegetablea  ;  of  these  the  must  common  and  most  use- 
ful are  the  ariocarpus,  or  bread-fruit,  of  which  there  are  above  :)0  varie- 
ties, cocoa-nuts,  jamboti,  13  sorts  of  bananas,  arum,  potatoes,  yams,  sugar- 
canes,  arrow-root,  and  the  paper-mulberry,  of  which  the  inhahitajits  make 
their  cloth.  The  only  quadrupeds  are  dogs,  hogi^,  and  rat*.  Tiie  birds 
are  of  various  kind»,  and  they  have  the  domestic  poulti-y  common  in  Eu- 
ro|)e ;  also  wild  ducks,  lurlle-doves  of  a  green  colour,  large  pigeons,  small 
paroquets,  king-Gshers,  cuckoos,  and  herons.  Of  tlie  nmaW  birds  which 
abound  in  the  forests,  some  are  remarkable  for  tbn  melody  of  their  not«s. 
The  ants  are  troublesome,  but  no  kind  of  serpent  has  yet  been  found  ; 
and  frogs,  toads,  and  scorpians,  are  equally  rare.  The  Bea  on  the  coast 
aboun<ls  with  fish,  among  which  ts  said  to  be  the  sea-suake  of  wliich  the 
bite  is  mortal. 

Inhaiitants.'\  Mr  Ellis  estimates  the  present  population  of  tliis  island 
at  about  10,Q0l).  There  is  no  question  but  that  depopulmtiun  has  taken 
place  here,  aa  in  thp  other  islands^  to  a  con^siderable  extent;  hut  it  is  now 
under  the  renovating  and  genial  induence  of  Cbrintianity  rapidly  increas- 
ing. The  natives  of  Olabeile  are  welUmoile,  and  afiener  above  than  be- 
low the  common  size  of  Europeans.  Their  mode  of  life — which  alfords 
them  much  exercise,  without  subjecting  them  to  severe  labour — gives  their 
bodies  all  that  strength  and  elegance  of  which  the  hunmn  frume  is  capable. 
Some  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the  Tacilic,  and  among  the 
rest  lhf>8e  of  the  Fiiendly  islands,  may  bo  more  hardy  and  robust,  and 
their  bodies  may  display  a  greater  appearance  uf  mu^culai-  strength  ;  but 
none  of  them  seem  so  well  to  unite  the  appearance  of  strength  and  ele- 
gance of  shape,  which  is  generally  considered  the  perfection  uf  human 
beauty.  Their  colour  is  tawny, — of  a  shade  much  lighter  than  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  islands ;  sometimes,  particularly  in  those 
of  the  higher  ranks,  it  approaches  to  what  we  call  fair,  but  the  cheeks 
never  display  that  glow  by  which  the  northern  Europeans  are  di»(tingui«h- 
ed.  Tlic  hair  is  generally  black,  but  sometimes  brown,  red  or  flaxen,  and 
frizzled,  but  without  any  resemblance  to  wool.  Tlie  eyes  are  black,  tlie 
nose  flat,  the  mouth  large,  and  the  teeth  white  and  even.  Great  part  of 
the  heard  is  eradicated  ;  the  remainder  is  worn  in  various  fashions.  The 
women  01*6  difttioguiahed  from  tho  tnea  by  tpreater  delicacy  of  foriu ;  and 
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tlieir  skin  is  delicate  and  soft,  which  is  procured  by  their  frequent  bathing, 
and  copiouf)  ukq  of  the  oil  of  the  cocoa.  The  chiefs — ^like  the  mandarins 
in  Chirm — are  discingniithed  hy  lon^  iiaiU.  The  women  wear  their  hair 
short.  The  practice  of  puncturing  the  wkin  iu  different  forniB,  generally 
called  tatuoing:,  is  nowhere  more  prevalent  tlmn  in  Otalioite.  This  custom 
is  common  to  l>oth  nexeff.  The  punctures  are  formed  with  an  instrument 
with  many  teeth,  resembling  a  comb.  The  pointH  of  these  teetfi  are  Htnick 
through  iho  skin,  and  into  the  punotnr«H  ih  inserted  a  kind  of  paste  formed 
of  soot  and  oil,  whirh  renders  the  impreasion  indelible.  Different  persons 
are  marked  in  different  forms,  according  to  their  various  fancies.  The 
punrtures  are  generally  moat  crowded  upon  the  hinder  parts  of  the  loins 
and  thighs. 

The  dreM  of  the  Otaheitans  is  formed  of  a  kind  of  cloth  resembling 
papHC,  and  made  of  tiie  bark  of  certain  treey,  pariicularly  of  the  paper- 
mulberry  ;  hut  as  this  subntance  cannot  long  resist  the  rain,  the  garments 
ft»rmed  of  it  are  iluring  wet  weatlier  thrown  aside,  and  their  place  is  sup- 
plied by  others  formed  of  a  kind  of  matting.  The  dress  h  often,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  wearer,  higfdy  ornamental.  It  consists  of  two 
pieces  of  elotli»  one  wrapped  round  the  middle;  the  other,  which  has  a 
hole  in  the  middlfl  for  the  receptioti  of  the  head,  hangs  down  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  both  before  and  behind.  The  dress  of 
the  women  ^iometimes  consints  of  three  or  four  pieces  ;  and  not  being 
hound  to  imitate  any  general  fashion,  they  are  left  at  liberty  to  display  a 
fine  shape  to  the  beat  advantage.  The  missionaries  have  introduced  the 
culture  of  the  cotton-plant,  aud  taught  the  natives  to  manufacture  a  coarse 
cotton-cloth. 

The  climate  of  ihi"*  island  renders  houses  almost  superfluous,  nnd  as  the 
inhabitants  require  little  tht'lter,  they  have  been  proportionally  careless  in 
the  cimstruction  of  their  habitntions.  Tljese  con.'^ist  only  of  a  sshed  or  roof, 
resembling  the  roof  of  a  barn  in  Europe,  supported  by  three  rows  of  piU 
ham,  one  in  the  centre^  and  one  at  each  side-  The  thatch  is  palm-leaves ; 
and  the  floor  is  strewed  with  hay,  and  covered  with  mats.  A  few  blocks 
of  wood  serve  as  stools  by  day,  and  by  night  as  pillows.  Under  these 
sheds  the  natives  generally  sleep  ;  hut  they  eat  and  pass  the  day  under  a 
tree  in  the  open  air.  They  rise  with  the  sun,  an<l  retire  to  rest  about  an 
hour  after  it  is  dark.  For  candles  they  use  a  kind  of  oily  nut  stack  apon 
a  piece  of  wood. 

Tiie  food  of  the  common  people  is  almost  entirely  vegetable.  It  com- 
monly conHiHtti  of  tlie  bread-fruit,  bananas,  plantains,  yams,  apples,  and  a 
sort  of  sour  fruit,  used  as  a  relish  to  the  roasted  bread-fruit.  The  most 
general  dl^h  is  popoi,  which  is  n^ode  of  the  monntain-ptantain  beaten  up  to 
a  paste  or  jelly,  u'ith  cocoa>nut  milk.  Every  kind  of  fish  Is  eagerly  de- 
voured, 'rhc  flesh  of  the  fowls  is  not  well-tasted,  and  is  in  little  esteem. 
The  flesh  of  dogs  is  the  most  favounte  part  of  their  animal  food ;  and  as 
these  dogs  are  fed  only  on  vegetables,  their  flesh  is  said  to  be  little  inferior 
to  lamb.  The  natives  have  no  regular  time  for  their  meals,  but  generally 
arrange  them  according  to  their  avocations.  They  usually  eat  in  the  fore- 
noon, but  their  principal  meal  is  taken  towards  evening. 

The  OtaheiteauH  make  a  kind  of  cloih  formed  of  the  baik  of  three 
kinds  of  trees;  the  Chinese  mulberry  tree,  called  hy  the  natives  avuta  ; 
the  bread-fruit  tree,  called  ooroo;  aud  a  tree  said  to  resemble  the  wild  fig 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  cloth  made  from  the  mulberry  is  Buperior  to  tWv 
made  from  the  other  two.     This  cloth  is  not  woven,  V>u*t  \«  (oT\a^\^'^'& 
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manner  of  paper,  by  beating  the  bark  into  a  kind  of  paste.  It  is  some* 
timefl  dyed  of  different  coloars,  and  ia  then  highly-  esteemed,  bein|(  worn 
only  by  the  upper  classes.  Their  mats  are  formed  in  a  manner  diiTereat 
from  their  cloth,  being  woren  very  artificially  of  rushes,  grass,  and  the 
ImtU  uf  trees  ;  so  dext^ruua  are  they  in  this  art,  that  they  make  mats  £ner 
than  any  to  be  fonnd  in  Europe.  The  finer  sorts  of  mats  are  used  as  gar- 
ments in  wet  weather;  the  coarser  are  used  as  covering  for  the  floors  of 
their  sheds,  and  tu  ttleep  on.  Baskets  are  made  with  surprising  neatness. 
Ropes  and  lines  are  formed  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  thread  of  the  fibres 
of  the  cocoa  nut.  Fishing  lines  are  made  of  the  bark  of  a  species  of 
nettle,  and  nets  of  u  coarse  kind  of  grass.  Their  hooks  are  of  mother-of- 
pearl  :  their  harpoons  of  cane,  pointed  nnth  hanlwood.  Their  tools  are 
hatchets  formed  of  a  stone  resembling  ba^altes, — a  chisel  made  generally 
of  the  bone  of  a  roan's  arm, — a  ra.sp  made  of  coral  or  the  skin  of  a  sting- 
ray,— and  coral  and  sand  are  used  for  tlie  purpose  of  polishing.  Their 
arms  are  slings, — pikes  headed  with  the  skin  of  a  stingray, — clubs  made 
of  banl  woo<l,  and  often  six  or  seren  feet  long, — and  sometimes  targets 
of  a  kind  of  wicker  work.  They  h&ve  bows  and  arrows;  but  as  the  ar- 
rows are  blunt,  they  are  used  only  to  bring  down  biids.  Their  small 
canoes  are  formed  of  a  single  tree,  and  carry  from  two  to  six  men.  Their 
lat^  canoes  are  formed  of  several  ]>lankjs  sewed  together,  and  are  either 
fitted  with  an  outrigger,  or  two  of  them  are  fixed  togf^thor  witli  planks 
The  seams  are  caulked  with  dry  rushes,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a 
gummy  substance*  which  serves  the  purpose  of  pitch. 

The  AreM  Society.']  n»e  institution,  called  the  Areoi  Society,  appears 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  if  not  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  southeru  groups.  One  uf  the  standing  regulations  of  this 
institution  was  the  murder  of  the  children  of  the  initiated,  'Die  members 
formed  a  kind  of  band  of  strolling  players  and  privileged  liberliiies,  who 
spent  their  time  in  travelling  from  island  to  islam],  and  from  one  dis 
trict  to  another,  exhibiting  their  pantomimes,  and  practising  most  ob- 
scene rites.  They  were  divided  into  seven  distinct  classes,  each  of  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  kind  or  situation  of  the  tatooing  on  their  bo- 
dies. The  fraternity  was  not  confined  to  any  particulai-  rank  or  grade 
in  society,  but  was  composed  of  individuals  from  every  cla&s.  The  entire 
dissolution  of  this  association,  and  the  abolition  of  its  cruel  and  abomina- 
ble practices,  was  one  of  the  invaluable  blessings  conferred  upon  the  South 
Sea  islanders  by  tiro  introduction  of  Christianity. 

Their  religion,  like  that  of  the  Tonga  and  Sandwich  islandere,  was  ido- 
latry of  the  most  barburons  kind  ;  their  manners  were  extremely  licen- 
tious, ami  their  dispositions,  notwithstanding  many  fair  appearances,  fero- 
cious and  cruel.  Like  all  other  savages,  they  were  perpetually  at  war 
among  themselves,  and  their  wars  were  of  the  most  relentless  and  cruel 
character ;  but  by  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary society,  they  have  made  an  open  profession  of  Chrisiianttyf  and  Ota- 
heite  with  its  dependencies  may  now  be  happily  classed  among  Christian 
nations;  tliey  are  leuiuing  to  re^d  the  word  of  God,  and,  in  many  insian- 
cea,  have  made  a  wonderful  progress  in  practising  those  duties  which  it 
enjoins.  Thu  gospel  of  Matthew  has  been  translated  and  published  by 
Mr  DavieSi  who  has  also  published  a  grammar  of  the  Taliitian  language. 

Z.V/WX1.3  Eimeo,  or  ^foareHy  the  name  most  frequently  given  by  the 
Datives  to  this  island,  was  discovered  by  captain  Wallis,  and  by  him  called 
Duie  i^^  York's  Uhnd.    It  is  situated  about  12  or  14  miles  VV.  fraia 
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Tahili,  And  is  S5  mile«  in  circa mference.  In  the  raried  forms  its  moun- 
taina  exhibit,  the  verdure  with  which  they  are  clothed,  and  the  general 
romantic  and  beautiful  dtaracter  of  the  scenery,  this  island  far  exceeds 
any  other  of  the  Society  {p*onp.  A  reef  of  coral  8urroun<ls  it  like  a  ring, 
and  presentH  several  small  and  verdant  iiflaods.  On  the  N.  side  of  Eimeo 
is  Taloo  harbour,  one  of  the  mont  secure  in  the  Pacific.  On  the  N.K. 
aide  i«!t  an  extensive  and  beautifal  Itdce,  stocked  with  Ssh,  and  tlie  resort  of 
wild  fowl.  The  rivers  of  Eiroen  are  small.  The  mutuilains  are  broken, 
ontl  not  so  high  a?  those  of  Tahiti. 

Baiatca.']  This  island  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  is  50  miles  in  cir- 
cuniferencG.  The  northern  and  wt^stem  sides  are  singularly  romantic ;  the 
shore  is  generally  a  ^radoal  and  undalating  ascent  from  the  water's  edge. 
At  the  N,E.  angle  there  ia  a  dwy  indentation  of  the  coast ;  into  which  the 
orean  extends  a  mile  and  a  half  between  perpendicular  rocks.  Next  to 
Tahiti^  llaiatea  is  better  supplied  with  streams  than  any  other  island  of 
the  groap.  Its  lowlands  are  extensive,  and  the  valleys  are  capable  of  the 
highest  cultivation.  This  island  xva<i  the  cradle  of  the  Polynesian  mytho- 
logy, and  the  seat  of  their  high  oracle. 

Tubuai.^  Tubuai,  in  23"  23'  S.  lat.  and  U9"  23' W.  long.,  was  disco- 
vered by  Cook.  It  is  compact,  hilly,  and  verdant ;  bat  less  picturesque 
than  Unpa,  and  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef.  The  inhabitants  have  gene- 
rally emlu-aced  the  prof<*««tion  of  Christianity. 

/^rt/<rt.]  Rapa,  or  Oparo,  was  discovered  by  Vancouver  in  his  passage 
from  New  Zealand  to  Tahiti.  It  is  situated  in  27"  36'  S.  lat.,  and  \W 
IV  W.  long.  It  is  about  30  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  tolerably  well- 
wooded  and  watered.  The  mountains  are  lofty  and  picturesque  ;  the  sura- 
mils  of  those  forming  the  central  high  land  resemble  a  range  of  irregularly 
inclined  cones.  This  island  does  not  appear  to  be  surrounded  with  reef. 
On  the  oaHlern  side  there  is  a  6ne  harbour.  Mr  Davies  estimates  the 
population  at  about  2,000.  The  inhabitants  are  a  less  civilized  race  than 
those  of  the  adjacent  islands. 


CHAP.  XVJ.-TUE  }IARV£Y  ISLANDS.  § 

To  thfi  S.W.  of  the  Society  islands  is  a  small  cla«ter  calted  the  Harroy 
inlands.  Manaia — which  captain  Cook  improperly  called  Mangeea — is 
included  within  a  barrier  of  coral  rock  from  20  to  70  feet  in  height,  in 
which  there  are  some  openings  which  lead  into  the  interior.  The  culti- 
vated portion  of  the  island  consiiis  of  six  large  valleys,  containing  planta- 
tions of  taroj  plantains,  te-root,  cocoa-nuts,  and  bread-fruit.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  ia  about  !,500,  of  whom  some  have  embraced  Christianity, 
The  chiefs  are  possessed  of  great  authority.  On  one  of  the  higher  billa 
is  a  very  deep  hole  or  pit,  into  which  all  the  dead  are  promiscuously 
thrown.  They  are  brought  from  all  parts  of  tho  island  to  this  common 
receptacle,  which  has  been  used  for  ages.  The  language  approa<-.hes  nearer 
to  that  of  New  Zealand  than  to  the  Tahitian.  The  natives  are  ingenious, 
and  display  great  taste  in  their  si/ineUj  which  are  usually  of  beautiful 
worktnaufltiip — RarotOR<(a  has  a  population  of  about  7,000  souls,  the 
majority  of  whom  have  embraced  Christianity,  and  under  its  benign  in6u- 
ence  have  become  highly  civilized.  Tlie  whole  island  is  one  cultivated 
ganlea ;  men,  women,  and  children,  being  constantly  employed  in  a^icuU 
ture. — Ailttiake  is  greatly  iufested  with  nLta* — Mauiii  va  i»>nv^\cM^^  vkx- 
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rouiuted  by  a  coral  reef  formed  into  ridges  from  10  to  20  feet  high,  beloi 
which  are  lonrnr  ones.     The  only  mode  of  accena  to  the  interior  of  thft*! 
uland  is  by  leaping  oat  of  the  boat  upon  the  reef  where  there  ia  least  surfJ 
and  wliere  the  sea  is  slialloireiit.     The  population  amounts  to  about 
who  have  made  gr^'  progress  in  civilir^tion  under  the  teaching  of  oi 
missionaries. — Miiiaro  it*  barren  and  unfruitful. — Alid  is  considerably  di^ 
versified  in  Burface.     The  valleyti  are  filled  with  cocoa-nut  trees. 


CHAP.  XVII,— THK  MARQUESAS. 

Such  of  the  groupe  of  islands  known  by  the  name  of  Marquesas^  and 
forming  the  S.K.  part  of  the  arcliipelago  of  Mendana,  as  hare  been  suffi- 
ciently explored^  are  situated  between  8**  and  10**  S.  lat.,  and  between 
139"  and  140"  \V.  long.  The  five  of  greatest  importance  have  been  du»- 
tinguished  by  the  names  La  Magdahna  or  Fatoidva,  >Sl  I^edro  or  MeianCt 
Iai  Dominica  or  OkivoOj  Santa  Chrixliana  or  TVi/iorm/d.and  Ilood  Island. 
These  islands  viewed  from  tlie  eea  have  a  bold,  and,  in  some  parts,  a  rugged 
aspect.  The  land  it4  high  ;  and  the  shores  preaent  hollow  rocks,  the  black, 
spongy,  and  hard  stones  of  which  indicate  a  volcanic  origin.  The  level 
districts  yield  in  abundance  the  bread-fruit,  bauaiius,  plantains,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  the  paper-mulberry  ;  with  many  other  trees  and  Bhruhs  common  witb* 
in  the  tropics.  The  hog  is  the  only  native  quadra[)eiJ ;  but  the  foresta 
abound  in  birds,  and  poultry  are  nut  scarce.  The  sea  ou  the  coasts  aflfords 
many  kinds  of  fish.  The  inhabitants  are  universalty  deacribed  as  exhibit- 
ing great  elegance  and  syiumelry  of  form.  Their  coinpleriun  is  a  bright 
brown,  more  or  less  deep  ;  some  approach  to  that  of  the  Malabar  Indians  ; 
but  many  difier  little  in  complexion  from  [Europeans  of  the  labouring  claM. 
Their  liair  presents  the  same  variety  as  that  uf  our  climate ;  some  is  6azen, 
some  auburn,  or  black,  but  none  either  red  or  woully  is  to  be  met  with. 
They  have  regular  featuret<,  fine  black  eyes,  and  handsome  teeth.  The 
greater  part  have  fiat  noses ;  aquiline  noses,  however,  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  them.  Their  countenance  in  general  is  frank  and  opea. 
In  their  manners,  religion,  and  language,  they  approximate  very  nearly  to 
those  islanders  already  described.  They  are  less  ingenious  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  canoes  than  some  of  their  neighbours  ;  but  in  tiUhiuess 
and  profligacy  they  8uri)ass  them.  Here  too,  through  the  liberality  of  the 
British  public,  has  Christianity  lifted  up  her  stmUcheering  voice,  though 
unhappily  hitherto  with  little  effect. — The  leading  islandtt  In  thu  archipe- 
lago were  discovered  by  Mendaua,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Gardias  de 
Meudo^  marquis  of  Caueti,  and  viceroy  of  Peru. 


CHAP.  XVIII.— THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 


It  is  nearly  half  a  century  since  captain  Cook,  in  search  of  a  northern 
passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  discovered  n  group  of  island 
between  18"  50*  and  '^•^^  ^iY  N.  lat^  and  154"  33'  aud  160°  15'  W.  long., 
which,  in  honour  of  tlie  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  called  the  Sand- 
wich islands.  They  form  the  most  isolated  group  of  all  Polynesia,  and 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  that  exteiiaire  geographical  r^on  ;  and  exieud  in 
directiou  W.N.W.  and  E,S.F. 
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Number  and  5ua,]  llie  Sandwich  Ulanda  are  ten  in  number,  and 
bear  the  following  names,  written  according  to  the  orthography  adopted  by 
the  missionaries,  who  have  given  to  the  people  of  those  islands  a  written 
lantruage:  riz.  Hawaii^  Afaui,  Ta/taurawe^  Morokiniy  fiauai^  Morokai, 
Oaliu,  Tauaiy  NUiaUf  and  Taura.  The  estimated  length,  breadth,  and 
superticial  contents,  ot*  each  Ulaud,  is  as  follows  : 


Ilatrali 

Mnui 

Tuliauniwe 

ICwmi 

Morokai 

Nihau 

Tauat 


LeiurUi. 

BrndtlL 

Stj.  M11«. 

PopolatioD. 

97  miles 

78 

-       4,000 

Bd,O00 

id 
11 

29 

8 

ono)    - 

-       flo|    . 

19,000 

17 

9 

100''      . 

2,000 

40 

7 

170        - 

3,000 

20 

6 

HO 

46 

£3 

SW        - 

20,000 

3S 

-        S8 

fiao 

10.000 

MflMklniC  ^''"^®  more  than  barren  rocka. 


Volcanic  Origin.']  Most  of  the  islands  are  mountainous,  and  the  moun- 
tains rise  sometimes  to  a  great  height.  Tlie  summits  of  Moitna  Kaa  and 
hfouna  Roa^  on  Hawaii,  are  not  hf»  than  15,000  feet  high,  thufi  annending 
into  the  region  of  perpetual  congelation.  T!mt  these  lofty  piles  had  a  roU 
canic  origin,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  marks  of  ancient  craters  are 
numerouR  upon  them  ;  and  on  the  side  of  Mounn  Roa,  midway  between  iho 
ocean  and  the  summit,  is  one  of  the  most  riMiiarUable  volcaiiuea  in  the 
world. 

General  Characier.']  These  islands,  situated  under  the  same  parallels 
of  latitude  with  the  West  Indies,  enjoy  a  climate  in  many  respects  similar, 
but  more  temperate  and  healthy.  There  is  nothing  like  winter ;  hurricanes, 
so  much  dreaded  in  the  ^Veat  Indies,  are  uukuowri ;  and  the  only  variation 
in  the  unifiirmity  of  the  seasons  is  occasioned  by  the  frequent  and  heavy 
rains  which  usually  fall  between  December  and  March,  and  the  prevalence 
of  southerly  and  variable  winds  during  the  same  season.  According  to  a 
meteorological  journal,  kept  by  the  American  misatooane-s,  from  August, 
1821,  to  Juty»  1822,  ino)u»ire,  the  general  temperature  was  from  70*  to 
83",  and  rain  fell  on  40  days.  The  soil  is  rich  in  those  parts  which  haro 
long  been  free  from  volcanic  eruptions  ;  the  lands  most  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation lie  generally  within  2  to  7  miles  of  the  sea;  the  interior  of  the 
islands  U  generally  broken  into  steep  ridges  and  deep  ravines.  Their 
natural  biHtory,  as  i%  regards  the  animal  kingdom,  is  exceedingly  circum- 
Bcribed.  The  only  quadrupeds  originally  found  inhabiting  tliese  islands 
were  a  small  species  of  ht^,  a  few  dogs,  lizards,  and  an  animal  betwixt  a 
mouse  and  a  rat.  There  are  now  large  herds  of  cattle  in  Hawaii ;  and 
goata  and  horses  thrive  well.  Birds,  excepting  those  which  are  aquatic, 
ore  seldom  seen  near  the  shores.  In  the  mountains  they  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  beaoiiful.  There  are  no  Doxloua  reptiles  except  centi- 
pedes. Fish  are  not  abundant.  Vegetable  productions  are  fouud  in  coa- 
aiderable  variety.  The  natives  subsist  principaiiyon  the  roots  of  the  arum 
esculcutum^  the  sweet  potatoe,  and  the  yam.  The  principal  indigenous 
&uils  are  the  cocoa-nut,  plantain,  bread-fruit,  strawberry,  and  raspberry. 
Oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  grapes,  pine- apples,  papaw-apples,  cucumben, 
and  water-melons,  have  been  introduced.  The  sugar-cane  is  indigenous, 
but  is  not  much  cultivated.  Large  tracts  of  fertile  land  lie  waste  in  most  of 
the  islands.  The  local  situation  of  the  Sandwich  islands  is  highly  advan- 
tageous fur  purposes  of  commerce.  Oa  the  N.  are  the  Russian  &e^t.Vft- 
ments  In  Kamatchatka  and  along  the  coast  of  EAfiiein  "S^ro*-,  V)  "Onft 
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K.W.  are  thfi  ialanila  of  Japan  ;  due  W.  lie  the  Marian  islands,  Manilla  in 
the  Philippiiiest  and  Cantun  in  Cliiua  ;  aud  on  ihe  £.  are  the  coaa(s  of 
California  and  Mexico.  Ahuost  all  their  dealings  are  condacted  hy  har- 
ter ;  they  indeed  know  the  valae  of  dollars,  and  are  willing  lo  take  them 
in  exchange,  hut  they  seltlom  appear  again  in  circalation,  being  carefully 
hoarded  up.  Vessels  are  supplied  with  fresh  provittion!i,  live  stock,  «alt» 
aud  other  articles  of  uut6l,  for  which  they  give  in  return,  cloth,  iire-arms, 
and  aininui))tion»  the  tueth  of  the  sea-lion,  car{>nniers'  tools^  hardware,  and 
in  genfjral  Kuropipan  artiolps  of  every  ileKcription.  Sandal  wood,  pearls, 
and  mother-of-pearl  shells,  are  purchased  at  thei^e  iidaiidH  for  the  China 
market.  The  inhabitants  of  Hawaii  excel  in  making  paper  doth,  whilnt 
those  of  Atooi  excel  in  canoes,  paddles,  and  spears  ;  and  they  very  often 
make  exchanges  in  these  articles.  Owing  to  the  number  of  bltips  touch- 
ing at  these  islands,  provif^ions  are  by  no  means  cheap.  The  unfortunate 
death  of  captain  Cook,  aud  the  frequent  murders  committed  by  the  na- 
tives oa  navigators,  particularly  in  Woahoo,  in  which  lieutenant  Hen- 
gist,  and  Mr  Geoch,  astronomer  of  the  Dtedalus,  Messrs  Rrown,  Gor- 
don, and  prince  Lee  Boo,  lo»t  their  lives,  gave  Huch  ideas  of  the 
savage  natui'e  of  the  inhabitants,  that  for  mvtay  years,  few  ahipa  would 
venture  to  touch  at  these  islands.  Hut  after  Tamehameha,t  the  late  king» 
bad  ejstAblished  his  power,  he  regulated  his  conduct  by  such  strict  rules 
of  jufltic«>  that  strangers  found  themselves  as  safe  in  his  poits  as  in 
those  of  any  civilized  nation. 

Gooernment,'^  The  ishuids  are  now  subject  to  one  government,  con- 
eisting  of  a  king,  and  a  considerable  hotly  of  chiefs,  l^e  governmeat 
in  all  ita  branches  ia  hereditary.  The  king  ia  regarded  as  owning  all 
the  lands,  and  posi^e^seH  unlimited  power.  The  lands  are  divided  among 
the  chiefs,  who  hold  them  from  the  king,  on  condition  of  paying  tri- 
bate.  The  people  again  hold  the  lands  from  the  chiefs,  to  whom  they 
pay  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce.  Within  their  own  territoriad 
limits,  the  power  of  the  chiefs  is  absolute.  The  operatiuti  of  this  sys- 
tem upon  the  people  is  »iaid  to  be  very  oppruiu^ive  ;  but  as  the  nation 
in  general  becomes  enlightened,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  policy  of 
ita  rulers  will  be  more  liberal,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  these  isl- 
anders advance<i.  The  pre^nt  king  is  Kaukiauli,  a  brother  of  Rio-rio, 
who  died  in  Kmrland  while  on  a  viait  to  bis  royal  brother  aud  protec- 
tor his   Hrilish  majesty. 

Manners  and  Cnsfonis.']  The  character  of  the  innabitants,  so  far 
they  are  nnaflectcd  by  the  instructions  of  the  mistjiouaries,  is  lament 
bly  debased.  Theft,  treachery,  drunkenness,  impurity,  and  infanticid 
are  awfully  prevalent.  The  social  and  domestic  virtues  are  tittle  knowi 
Polygamy  is  common,  and  murder  by  poiMon  is  believed  by  ibe  natives 
to  be  very  frequent.  The  houses  of  the  natives  are  of  the  simplest 
form  ;  Uiey  are  oblong,  with  very  low  Bide-walls,  aud  bigb  thatched 
roofa  ;  and  consist  of  one  apartment  without  tables  or  seals.  They  are 
however  kept  very  clean  ;  and  their  household  utensils,  consisting  uf 
wooden  dishes,  and  calaba^heA,  are  hung  upon  the  walls.  The  Boors  of 
the  meaner  houses  are  bare,  except  the  sleeping-place,  where  a  few  mats 
are  spread;  those  of  the  higher  orders  arc  entirely  covered  over  with 
nftta  worked  witli  great  elegance  into  different  patterns.  At  one  end  a 
platform  raiseil  about  three  feet  from  the  grounil,  which  extends  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  apartment,  is  spread  witli  a  layer  of  rushes,  and  covered 
with  mats.     This  forma  lUe  aleepuig-place  for  the  upper  part  of  the  fa- 
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mily.  The  attendants  sleep  at  iho  opposite  end.  As  tJie  two  sexes,  till 
of  late,  never  ale  together,  the  rliiefs  liad  idwayn  a  separate  eating-hotwo ; 
and  even  the  lower  rankn  had  one  to  every  six  or  floven  families  for  men. 
The  women  ale  in  the  flame  apartment  in  wliich  they  slept.  Few  hotiaeSf 
except  those  of  the  chiefs  which  arc  surrotimled  with  a  palin|^,  have  any 
windows,  the  lipht  heing  admitted  hy  the  door.  Their  mode  of  cooldng 
is  hy  baking  and  broiling  on  hot  stones,  wrapping  the  article  to  be  baked 
in  leaves.  Fish  are  fr<'(|uently  eaten  raw.  Pork  they  preserve  by  salting 
and  drying.  A  kind  of  pudding  made  of  laro  root,  and  dried  in  the  sun, 
serves  as  a  substitute  for  bread.  The  sugar-cane  is  also  a  general  article 
of  ffiod.  The  lootooee-nut,  from  its  oily  nature,  supplies  the  place  of 
candles,  and  yields  an  oil  well-adapted  for  painting,  I'lit^y  have  learned 
the  processes  of  fermentation  and  di«^tiUation,  and  are  supplied  with  stills 
from  the  American  ships.  From  the  tee-root  they  distil  an  ardent  spirit 
to  which  they  are  too  much  attached.  Smoking  lobacco,  which  grows  in 
abundance  on  the  islands,  is  another  luxury  of  which  lliey  are  very  fond ; 
and  great  ingenuity  is  diKplayed  in  the  formation  of  their  pipes.  The 
dress  of  the  wonjcn  con»isl*i  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  about  one  yard  broad  and 
throe  in  length,  wiapped  round  tim  waist,  with  the  end  tucked  in  below, 
and  reaching  to  the  odf  of  the  leg ;  in  cold  weather  they  use  an  additional 
piece,  like  a  pJaid,  over  their  shoulderu.  Wreaths  of  flowers  are  sometimes 
worn,  and  an  ivory  ornament  round  the  neck.  The  liair  is  combed  back 
in  front,  and  plastered  wbite  with  a  kind  of  lime  made  from  burnt  sbclLs. 
They  aie  at  great  pains  in  ornamenting  themselves  ;  every  female  is  pro- 
rided  tvith  a  mirror,  and  all  rank>t  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  personal 
cleanliness.  The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  small  girdle  called  the 
mnro.  Upon  great  ocx*Asions  the  chiefs  wear  elegant  cloaks,  and  helmeta 
of  red  and  yellow  feathers.  When  lliey  swim  off  to  ships,  they  bold  their 
clothes  out  of  the  water  in  one  hand,  changing  it  as  it  becomes  fatigued. 
They  are  most  dexterous  fishers  both  with  net  and  line.  In  every  article 
of  their  manufacture  they  display  an  extraordinary  ilegree  of  neatness  and 
ingenuity ;  and  acquire,  in  a  very  short  time,  a  knowledge  of  the  useful 
arts  from  their  visitors.  They  have  now  native  carpenters,  coopers,  black- 
smiths, and  tailors,  e<tua1  to  Europeans.  Dancing,  wrestling,  and  a  game 
similar  to  draughts,  but  more  complicated,  are  their  favourite  amusements. 

Bciighfh']  The  ancient  system  of  idolatry  operated  only  on  the  fears 
of  iLs  votaries.  Its  requisitions  were  aevere,  and  its  rites  cruel  and  bloody. 
Grotesque  and  huvrid  wooden  figures,  animals,  and  the  bones  of  chiefs, 
were  the  ohji-cts  of  worship.  Human  sacrifices  were  ofFere*!  whenever  a 
teniplo  wa^  to  ho  tiedicated,  or  a  chief  was  sick,  or  a  war  was  to  be  un- 
ilertaken  ;  and  these  occasions  were  frequent.  The  apprehensions  which 
the  people  had  of  a  future  state  were  undefined  and  fearful.  The  lower 
orders  expected  to  be  slowly  devoure<I  by  evil  spirits,  or  to  dwell  with  the 
gods  in  the  burning  mountains.  The  several  professions,  such  as  that  of 
the  fiflierjnan,  the  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  the  buibler  of  canoes  and 
houses,  had  each  tlieir  presiding  deities.  Household  gods  were  also  ki>pi, 
which  the  native-t  worshipped  in  their  habitations.  The  volcanoes  had, 
moreover,  a  superintending  power,  the  goddess  Fcle,  who  was  much 
ilreade<l.  Une  merciful  provision,  however,  had  existed  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  that  was  sacied  enclosures,  places  of  refuge,  intti  which  those 
who  tied  from  war,  or  from  any  nolent  pursuer,  might  enter,  and  there  he 
•ale.     Their  principal  god,  to  whom   they  attribute   the  creation  oC  vV\<i^ 
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world.  U  oiUed  Elooah  ,'  and  they  have  seven  or  eight  suhordinute  deitiea 
to  whom  oS'orings  are  alao  made.  They  have  a  tradition  of  a  general 
dclug^e.  According  to  their  account,  the  eea  once  overflowed  the  whole 
world,  except  Mouua  Kaa  in  Hawaii,  and  swept  away  all  the  inhabitants 
but  one  pair,  who  sared  themaeWcs  on  that  mountain,  and  are  tlie  parents 
of  the  present  race  of  nmiikiiid.  Their  woraiV,  or  places  of  worship,  con- 
Bist43d  of  one  large  hou^j!  cm-  temple,  with  some  smaller  ones  round,  in 
which  were  the  irna^ea  of  tlieir  inferior  j^ods.  The  iafuxted,  or  ronflecraled 
precinctN,  were  marked  out  hy  square  postK  which  stood  30  or  40  yards 
from  the  building.  In  the  iuHide  of  the  principal  house  there  wa»  a  Hcreen 
or  curtain  of  ^vhite  cloth  ]iu\\^  acrostt  one  end,  within  wlilch  the  image  of 
Ktooali  was  placed.  When  tsacrifices  were  offered,  the  prietits  and  chiefs 
entered  occasionally  within  thiH  nparei  going  io  at  one  BiHe  and  out  at  the 
other.  On  the  outside  were  placed  several  imager  made  of  wood,  as  ugly 
as  coultl  well  be  imagined,  having  their  mouths  all  stuck  round  with  dog's 
teeth.  Their  liolydays  were  kept  three  or  four  times  a  nmrith  ;  the  cere- 
muuips  lasting  from  sunset  on  tlie  day  preceding  to  sunrise  ua  the  follow- 
ing 4]Byj  during  which  no  person  wafi  permitted  to  pass  the  bounds  of  tlii* 
morai.  This  time  was  spent  in  prayer,  eating  the  sac.ri6ce8,  and  conversa- 
tion. Human  sacrificea  were  offered  on  their  going  to  war.  It  haa  never, 
untU  now,  been  ascertained  with  certainty  how  they  disposed  of  tlieir  dead. 
It  appears  that  the  duty  of  concealment  devolves  upon  the  next  of  Kin, 
who  buries  the  body  in  the  middle  of  the  night  following  their  death  ;  and 
when  the  flesh  has  been  consumed  they  gather  up  the  bones,  which  they 
convey  into  the  interior  and  lod^u  i[i  a  cavity  or  cliff  of  the  rucks;  these 
spots  are  then  tabooed^  or  held  aacri^d  by  the  erection  of  four  poles,  to  go 
wilhm  which  is  death.  The  only  symptoms  of  anger  any  of  the  natives 
discovered  towards  the  Blonde's  pco[de,  who  conveyed  the  bodies  of  their 
late  king  and  queen  from  Britain  to  Hawaiij  was  when,  accidentally,  one 
of  them  removed  a  portion  of  one  of  these  depositories  of  the  remains  of 
mortality.  The  honea  of  \\\q.  royal  family,  in  the  wrne  manner,  are  col- 
lected in  a  tempte  or  sepulchre,  and  which  is  the  only  remaining  building 
of  the  former  religion  now  on  the  island,  and  which  is  situated  in  Kara- 
kokooa  bay.  The  bow,  arrow,  slings,  and  clubs  of  the  deceased  kings 
and  chief  warriors,  aie  also  deposited  wilfi  their  remains.  The  syitem  of 
idolatry,  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  the  govenmient,  was  abolished  by 
Uio-rio.  Borneliraes  called  Tamehamidia  U.  the  sou  and  successor  of  Ta- 
niL-lmmeha  1.*     This  was  done  in  1^19,  before  Christian  missionaries  came 

'  2Jince  these  tilands  wrre  dIscoTrred  by  Cook,  In  1778,  they  have  httn  thr  scenu  of 
many  nngnlnuy  iitrugi;lt.>fl  f<>r  supiriurity  among  rivHl  rhii'lM^  whir.li  nt  Initt  i^hvi*  Tn- 
naehAroeha,  known  in  took'H  vojragtv*  br  thr  tiam«  of  IMniha-maihH,  niwl  who  wbi  pre- 
••nt  at  ihe  uiifurtiuiitte  deattt  of  tlmt  ^rcut  iniiii,  nenrly  hd  uniliitiMiteil  Mivcr<>ignty  ovur 
tbe  whole.  Thifi  icvt-rvii^iy  hi;  <!tnpltiyt!d  in  prumotWi);  (he  rWIIixiitUm  u'C  hin  propU 
BO  eAwtually,  as  justly  to  claim  thti  odmirution  of  hU  cuiitempurarii-M,  nndn  distinguish- 
ed ptHce  amon^  the  benvfai'tunt  of  ttie  human  rncf^  It  waa  only  wi  liitr  n.-*  I71H.  that 
Vancouver  laid  down  thp  kn>l  of  his  first  drrked  ve»rl,  anil  in  ISOi  hi'  hnd  tiinvarda 
af  SO  sail,  nonio  i>f  thrm  eup)M^r-liuttoin(Kl.  He  luid  likewi!i«  a  |i:tla(v  bnilt  of  brick, 
lifter  the  European  t'aKliinn,  with  gliizcd  windows,  and  dilcnd^  by  a  tmttory  of  ten 

Kns ;  and  a  regularly  dlacipltucd  body  guard,  amountiiie  U>  bt'twren  SiH)  and  :^Ht  mv^tx, 
iewodfntly  of  a  numi*raus  retinue  uf  chirftt,  who  wrr^  ni<tuirifd  to  attend  him  in  all 
bU  joaraeys.  His  nubj^rts  he  encoorn^fil.  by  all  ptiislble  metin<t.  to  pnrwfute  with 
Ti^ur  and  perwvvranci-  all  the  uiOf«t  uiM^ful  F^uropeau  trades  ;  and  he  cuntrivi'd  to  sor- 
rouod  hiinacir  with  Ir.urDpt-an  iind  American  anificen)  ol'  every  di>«4'ri|>tion,  and  from 
them  his  suhject*  actjuirtMt  a  knowledge  of  all  the  inechaniisU  arts.  He  died  on  the  8th 
•f  May,  IB19,  and  the  r<:eurd  of  hU  death  u  inM-ribed  on  the  naked  arms  ol  mauv  of 
bis  Miborditut«  chiefs  and  subjecta,  whv  lovnl  bim  with  a  »incer«  atreL-tiun,     Mr  NVi- 
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into  his  doininiune,  and  was  otriug  to  throe  causes  :  fir<it,  &  desire  to  im- 
prove the  curulilion  of  liiji  wives,  wlio,  in  common  with  all  the  other  fe- 
ui&les  o\'  die  iKlaiidd,  wure  sul>ject  tu  many  j>ainful  inconrertiences  froiu 
the  operation  of  the  tabu ;  secondly,  the  advice  of  foreigners,  and  of  some 
of  the  more  intelligent  chiefs;  and  thirdly,  and  principally,  the  reports  of 
what  had  been  <lone  by  Poinare  in  the  Goor^ian  islands.  A  few  of  Kio- 
rio's  subjects  revolted,  in  conseqaence  of  this  measare ;  but  Karaimakoo, 
bis  general,  defeated  thein  in  a  decisive  battle,  at  a  place  called  Tuamoo, 


thinon,  in  hU  •  NarratiTe  of  •  rWit  to  Oruzil,*  rWc*  a  very  interesting  account  of  hU 
succe^aor.  Kio-rio,  or  Keho-rrho,  and  th«  manner  in  which  thii  rnterprifling  chief  ao- 
cnux^ishrd  the  delivcreuce  of  hin  peopltj  frum  the  honvrs  of  anarchy,  und  thi*  trummrls 
of  u  rru<«I  and  obscene  siip«r»tition  ; — ■'  The  \nsl  il>irig  words  of  Tumii-hamah-hah  to 
ills  Bou,  enjoinrd  upon  him  the  protminn  of  fonrigni-rt,  and  th^  riilttvatioonf  a  friendly 
IntercouTw  wiUi  all  natitins.  He  ]M)iut«d  out  tlbvir  ^rtst  fiu[ii*i-iarity  in  the  twi*  b<ith  of 
war  and  (lexcr, — the  rirhes  and  cunaequpnt  advHUtagf^  which  an  extended  cmntnerco 
with  t)tem  would  couffr, — und  the  opposite  evils  whioh  weiv  likely  to  follow  disagree- 
meuts  wilb  sueh  powerful  adveraarieA.  The  youn^  kin;;  Ueho-rcho,  who  wobSO  yean 
of  age  at  his  father'*  death,  neitW-ted  no  pnrt  of  hin  iustnictioiu.  The  pertwna  arid 
propertieii  of  titr  whiUi  inhabiuintii  remain  iiJiUH>lfHt''d.  Tnidine  vpiuu>U  were  fin'ou- 
rM|(ed,  and  unlimited  coufidence  eiitahUihed,aHbt*l'<.ii-e,  lietwt>en  thcloreisneiiinnd  niitive*. 
In  theao  and  hin  other  taisiiaurea  Heho-rulio  displayed  much  vigour.  Wuuhou,  Whybee^ 
Mowee,  and  the  other  talandi,  with  the  exception  of  Avm'u  hubinitted  to  his  iiuthority; 
but  sutne  doubt  won  entertained  re«pectiug  the  king  of  .-Vtooi,  who  had  always  held  a 
riitbC  of  aoviTeigiity  in  that  i-sland  :  and  ihoiiffh  he  owned  alle£laTKe  tu  Tama-liamnh- 
hnh,  it  wan  known  to  be  paid  more  through  hur  of  bin  power  than  otherwise,  and 
therefore  no  dependence  could  b<*  placed  on  a  continuance  of  bis  fealty.  The  point 
WON  debated  with  the  king.  Karalinokoo.  und  the  other  principal  adyWrti,  aa  to  the  mea- 
sures which  ahuuld  be  pursued,  in  c&k  any  refractory  ttpirit  were  to  Hltow  itself  in 
At4)ui;  which  endinl  by  a  declaritiou  from  Keho>rehu,  tti  the  etfei-.t  '  tliat  he  would 
iDittiage  the  whole  thing  hi«  own  way  ;'  ao'orvliiigly.  he  put  himself  itito  a  soulU  canoe, 
in  spite  of  their  remuna trances,  the  very  same  niifhi,  with  only  a  few  attendants,  and 
m«<le  the  be^t  of  hi.^  W4y  to  thul  lAlaad.  He  fortunately  arrived  fafe,  nnd  went  at  once 
boldly  up  to  the  house  of  hia  suppused  rival,  whotn  he  founil,  hh  uhuuJ,  sun'tMinded  by 
a  large  jmrty  of  rhit-lH  and  ailhcrent^.  Their  surpi'lite  at  m>  unexpected  n  visit  waiiouly 
etjualli'd  by  what  they  frit,  when  he  declared  the  purpose  of  it.  tie  came,  he  said,  to 
receive  thMt  itubiiiis«{uii  which  bud  l>een  always  paid  to  hb  father,  and  which  he  now 
clniuied  In  hin  own  [mtsoh.  sh  NucoFiior,  by  the  ackriowledgt-d  right  ul'  inheritance. 
*  It  is  mine,'  he  pursued,  'to  c^mniiuid,  yours  to  obey  ;  but  p^iyple  wiy  you  meditate 
retiistaiice;  I  do  not  brlievp>  them,  and  throw  myaelf;  without  frar,  upoo  your  tenne  of 
liouour  Hud  hospitality.  If  yuu  are  my  enemy  iu  aeiTret,  be  so  now  ujieuly  ;  I  am  alone, 
unarmed,  and  In  your  power ;  but  U  you  are  my  friend,  as  1  hope  and  believe,  merit 
the  eontidence  repowd  in  you,  by  banishing  the  remembrance  of  all  put  enmilteH  In 
jire^ent  cordiality.  1  he-Teby  otfer  you  my  pledge,  as  kiug ;  do  yon  accept  it  as  a  laithfui 
Hubjtvt  ithoiild  du?  we  will  then  p.irt  Iriendisund  in  peace;  if  not,  let  each  Hbid*.-  by  the 
couwqiirnceo  of  his  own  act.*  An  appeal  so  noble,  ao  (rank,  and  »i  energetic,  proved,  ai  it 
dcservi^  to  be,  in'esisiibleL  The  young  kin;  warn  weleonMKl  to  Atooi  with  evei'v  demon- 
stration of  reaped.  His  demands  wei'c  complied  with,  and  after  a  short  slay  in  th^t 
Island,  durinfwhich  kiutili-haurafi  and  othrr  f«-»tivitie.<i  were  given,  in  hli  hnnuur,  h« 
retomed  in  state  to  Woahoo,  attended  bv  bin  bruther  king  and  a  uialttlude  of  his  ad- 
lieretitH.  In  conKidering  thi«  story,  one  is  at  a  low  which  mo»t  to  admire,— th«  display 
of  intri-pid  eontidence  and  chivalrous  nplrit  on  the  one  Hide, — or  of  generous  and  lion, 
ouruble  lecling  on  the  other  ;  while  both  evinced  that  certain  elevation  of  mind  which 
ia,  perha|H,  more  the  gift  of  nature  than  of  education,  in  every  country  and  in  cvt-ry 
age.  The  next  net  of  lieho-reho  waa  not  less  bold  in  its  conception  and  exi^cution,  and 
ia  likely  to  be  productive  of  th<'  unut  important  and  beneficial  cunsetjuenreit.  The  whole 
fo^oo  ffysiein  (if  idulntroua  religion,  wlilch  had  existed  from  time  imuifmorlHl,  anil  is 
described  at  large  by  Cook  Hn<l  Vancouver,  was  radically  aboliihed ;  all  superntitluus 
restrictions,  aoch  a*  thoMs  which  prohibited  tiie  women  from  eating  pork,  coi'ou  nuts, 
&c.,  or  from  taking  their  meals  in  compauv  with  the  men,  wei-e  ««t  a^lde ;  and  tho 
priests,  who  no  longer  had  any  duties  to  perform,  nnd  no  reli^ioiu  principle  to  influence 
their  conduct,  yielded  a  ready  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  ktti^,  und  uctiutt«teed 
without  he«itatiun  in  this  important  chtnge.  The  innrais^  or  templr^,  with  their  blond- 
•tainsd  altaiit,  upou  which  human  victims  h-td  been  m*  ofti^n  innuolatcd  to  appro*'*  the 
sappoacd  wrath  of  hoaren,  were  universally  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  the  Inw^es  wit« 
QMDisitit^d  to  the  flames ;  and  so  complete  wu  the  work  of  destruction,  tkat.  in  the 
course  of  a  few  moiithn,  aeitUer  ttacrilices  Dor  r^tcious  obaervanceA  of  any  sort  w  lo 
Li'^t,  or  uven  tbuuj;hi  u(,  by  the  Inliabitaiita.** 
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and  peace  %vbs  soon  restored.  At  tliia  time,  uiifisionaneR  were  on  their 
way  from  the  United  8tjLtes>  and,  a  few  mouths  afterwards,  arrived  with 
the  g^uspel  of  Je^uti  Chriiit. 

There  are  now  tax  nii.s<^)onary  Htationa  on  these  i-slandji :  viz.  on  Hawaii, 
tliree, — on  Oadu,  one, — Maui,  one, — on  Tauai,  one.  At  each  of  these 
places  a  church  has  heen  erected  hy  the  cliiefs,  and  tlie  puhlic  worHhip  of 
God  is  regularly  attended  on  the  sah1)atli.  Schools  are  eritablir^hed  at  the 
several  statiuus,  embracing;,  in  tlie  whole,  more  than  1,000  scholars.  la 
many  instances  the  more  forward  pupiU  liavi^  Ytean  sent  into  otlier  flistricts 
as  teachers  ;  and  tlie  ability  to  read  end  write  is  daily  extending  among 
tlie  jjeople.  Epistolary  correspondence  uuioii^  tiio  chiefs  has  become 
common.  Scarcely  a  vessel  passes  from  OTie  i^^Iand  to  another,  without 
caiTying  many  letters,  comptwed  by  natives  in  their  own  language  ;  thou|fh> 
uiiiil  convinced  of  the  contrary  hy  ihp  niisHionarieft,  tht'y  ie[j:arile<l  the 
*  speaking  letter'  as  a  magical  operation,  (juite  beyond  tht^ir  powera  of  at- 
tainment, it  is  believed  that  every  coiiiiiderahle  ctiief  on  the  inlands  fa- 
vours the  missionaries,  the  meHuratiii^  tendency  of  whoiiie  influence  is 
already  to  bo  perceived  in  an  edict  prohibiting  infanticide,  and  in  the  mild* 
nesa — altogether  unprecedented  in  thoBe  islands — witfi  which  the  late  war 
on  Tuuai  was  conducted.  Many  of  the  wamors  on  tlie  aide  of  the  king 
were  from  the  schools  at  Honoruru  ;  and  the  vanquished  were  not  Klain, 
hut  were  sent  by  Karaimakoo  to  their  lands,  with  injunctions  to  attend  to 
[he  palaptiia,  as  the  system  of  instruction  is  denominated.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  observance  of  the  sahbatfi  has  heen  enjoined  hy  authority. 
Marriage  has  been  introduced  in  n  few  cases,  and  also  the  Christian  mode 
of  burial. 

LfiNfiuage.']  The  language  of  the  Ilawaiians,  according  to  Mr  Ellis, 
is  a  diidect  of  what  the  missionaries  in  the  South  neas  have  called  the 
PolyiieMan  language,  spoken  in  all  the  islands  which  lie  to  the  E.  of  the 
Friendly  islands,  including  New  Zealand  aiid  Chatham.  The  numerals  arc 
similar  to  those  of  the  Malays;  and  a  number  of  words  appear  to  have 
true  Hebrew  roots.  The  simple  consirucliuu  of  the  words,  the  predomi- 
nancy of  vowels,  and  the  uniform  terminations,  are  its  great  peculiarities. 
The  syllables  are,  in  general,  composed  of  two  lettei-s,  and  never  of  more 
than  three.  There  are  no  sibilants  in  the  language,  nor  any  double  con- 
Hunauts ;  and  a^^  every  wonl  and  syllable  terminates  with  a  vowcl>  the 
sound  is  peculiarly  soft  and  harmonious. 

Hawaii.]  Hawaii,  sometimes  written  Oivh^heCy  is  the  largest  not  only 
of  the  Sandwich  islands,  but  of  the  groups  of  the  Friendly  and  Society 
islands.  It  is  about  280  miles  in  circumference,  and  lias  a  superticial 
extent  of  4,000  square  miles.  It  presenu  evident  traces  of  having,  at  no 
very  remote  period,  been  convulsed  by  volcanic  cruplions.  Cinders  and 
ashes  are  everywiiere  *(cattered  upon  the  ground  ;  and  seveml  black  streaks 
seem  to  indicate  the  course  of  the  lava  towards  the  sea.  Tlie  true  beauties 
of  landscape,  however,  are  by  no  means  wanting.  Numerous  cascades 
pour  from  the  ninuntaiitif  and  rocks  ;  and  their  streams  flowing  through  the 
intervening  valleys  tend  greatly  to  fertilize  them.  The  contrast  which 
such  spots  form  with  the  rugged  aspect  of  the  country  around  them  adds 
much  to  the  romantic  appearance  of  the  scenery.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kbirua,  Mr  Ellis  passed  over  a  lai'ge  tract  of  vulcanic  country  witb 
burning  chasms  and  hills,  which  he  thus  describes : — '*  'HiU  tract  of  lava 
resembled  in  appearance   an   inland  sea  bounded   by  distant  mountains. 
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Once  it  ]m<l  cerluiiily  been  in  a  Huiil  .ttato,  but  it  now  appeared  as  if  it  had 
become  suddenly  petrified,  or  turned  into  a  gla'isy  stone,  while  its  ai^tated 
billows  were  rolling  to  and  fro.  Not  only  were  the  large  HwelU  and  hol- 
lows distinctly  marked,  but  in  many  places  the  ^jurface  of  these  billowa 
wa8  covered  by  a  smaller  ripple,  like  that  obi^erved  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea  at  tlie  first  Nprinton^  up  of  a  breeze,  or  the  pasaiiitf  currents  of  air, 
which  produce  what  the  sailors  call  a  cat's-paw.  About  2  p.  m.  the  crater 
of  Kaiixia  suddenly  burst  upon  our  view.  We  expected  to  have  seen  a 
muuDtatn  with  a  bruad  base  and  rough  indented  sifle^,  composed  of  loose 
slags,  or  hardened  streams  of  lava,  and  whose  sitmniit  would  have  pre- 
sented a  rugged  wall  of  scoria,  forming  the  rim  of  a  mighty  cauklron. 
But,  instead  of  this,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a  sleep  precipice, 
with  a  rast  plain  before  us,  15  or  ll>  miles  in  circumference,  and  ^nnk 
from  200  to  400  feet  below  its  original  level.  The  surface  of  this  plain 
was  uneven,  and  strewed  with  huge  stones,  and  volcanic  rock,  and  in  the 
ceutre  of  it  was  the  great  crater,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  place  where  we  were  standing.  We  walked  on  to  the  north  end  of 
the  ridge,  where,  the  precipice  being  less  steep,  a  descent  to  the  plain  l>e- 
low  seemed  practicable.  With  all  our  care,  we  did  not  reach  the  bottom 
without  several  falls  and  slight  bruises.  After  walking  some  ditttanceorer 
that  sunken  plain,  wlitch  in  several  places  sounded  hallow  under  our  feet, 
we  at  length  came  to  the  edge  of  the  great  crater,  where  a  spectacle  su* 
blimt,  and  even  appalling,  presented  itself  before  us.  Immediately  before 
n»  yawned  an  immense  irulph,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  about  2  miles  in 
length,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  and  apparently  800 
feet  deep.  The  bottom  was  covered  with  lava^  and  the  S.W.  and  nurthnrn 
parts  of  it  were  one  vast  flood  of  burning  matter,  in  a  state  of  terrific 
vbulitiou,  rolling  to  and  fro  its  *  fiery  surge'  and  flaming  billows.  Hfty- 
one  conical  inlands,  of  varied  form  and  size,  containing  so  many  craters^ 
rose  either  rouu<l  the  e<Ige,  or  formed  the  surface  of  the  burning  lake ;  22 
constantly  emitted  columns  of  grey  smoke  or  pyramids  uf  brilliant  flame; 
and  several  of  thesej  at  the  same  time,  vomited  from  their  ignited  mouths 
streams  of  lava,  which  rolled  in  blazing  torrents  down  their  black  iiideiibed 
sides,  into  the  boiling  mass  below.  The  existence  of  these  conical  craters 
led  us  to  conclude  that  the  boiling  cauldron  of  lava  before  us  did  not  form 
the  focus  of  the  volcano,— that  this  mass  of  melted  lava  was  comparatively 
pbollaw, — and  that  the  ba^iin  in  which  it  was  contained  was  'separated  by  a 
BtralUTU  of  solid  matter  from  t!ie  great  volcanic  abyss  which  constantly 
poureil  out  its  melted  contents  through  these  numerous  craters  into  this 
u[iper  reservoir.  The  sides  of  the  gulf  before  us,  although  composed  of 
diflfci-ent  strata  of  ancient  lava,  were  perpendicular  for  about  400  feet,  an<l 
rose  from  a  wide  ho^ii;^ntal  lodge  of  solid  black  lava  of  irregular  breadtli, 
but  extending  completely  round;  beneath  this  ledge,  the  sides  sloped  gra- 
dually towards  the  burning  lake,  which  was,  as  nearly  as  we  could  judge, 
300  or  400  feet  lower.  It  was  evident  that  the  large  crater  had  been  re- 
cently filled  witfi  Ii<{uid  la%'a  up  to  this  black  ledge,  and  had  by  some  sub- 
terraneous canol,  emptied  into  the  sea  or  under  the  low  land  on  the  shore. 
Tiie  grey,  and,  in  some  places,  apparently  calcined  sides  of  the  great  crater 
before  us  ;  the  Hnsures  which  intersected  the  surface  of  the  plain  on  wliich 
we  were  standing  ;  the  long  banks  of  sulphur  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
abyss ;  the  vigorons  action  of  the  numerous  small  cratera  on  its  borders, 
the  dense  columns  of  vapour  and  smoke  tlmt  rose  at  the  noiili  and  south 
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end  of  the  plain ;  together  with  the  ridiEe  of  steep  rocl<9  by  witicli  it  wm 
fiurronQdedf  ri»iti(f  probahly  in  »oaie  places  300  or  400  feet  in  perpendiCT- 
lar  height,  prenent^d  an  immense  volcanic  p&noiania,  the  efffcct  of  which 
wax  g^e&lly  aogineuted  by  the  constant  roaiing  of  the  rast  furnaces  be- 
low." 

Deat/i  of  Cook'\  While  visiting  this  island*  Mr  EUis  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing narrative  of  the  circninstant'es  attendinjj:  the  unhappy  dispute  iu 
which  our  celebrated  navigator  Cook  here  lost  hU  life  : — 

**  Th«  fortiraer."  th^jr  Mf,  •*  nm  not  to  Mane ;  far.  In  the  Ant  instance,  mir  penplv  ttnle  bat  kM, 
■oJ  IM.  to  M^r  fa)  mMver  it.  dMifiiiid  to  take  Mf  Mar  im  board  Mi  ibip,  and  dtftiia  liiw  thvrv 
•taMldbarartorsiL  X^«MA'«i4^.ud  r«iwapvih«wUi«,  war*  walUnff  tD|«tlMrto«rar4iilie 
wlMo  aar  people  aoaadoai  of  what  had  beca  doM,  thronfed  raiiad  tha  IdBf ,  and  objected  to  h^ 
In;  anf  rartbtr.  HU  wife  aUo  joined  h»r  •nUratun  that  h&  wnuld  not  go  on  board  the  »>ii[M  Whb 
he  wu  baattadar,  a  man  fame  mnniBf  fma  tb«  otber  iiida  of  ibt  bay,  anurM  tba  crr>fTd  ateM 
(irratkllM)  and  exdaiiaid, '  Jt  i>  wmr  f — the  foretfnera  bare*  conmaaoad  baaniitita,  bare  flnvd  on  a  (» 
■at  t*9m  ooa  of  their  buiu,  uhI  lure  killed  ■  chUf.'  Tbii  aqtagad  aoma  of  our  people,  and  aJaroMd 
tW  ddtta^  aa  tbay  feartd  C«ptain  Conk  would  kill  tbs  klny.  Tbr  paople  amed  ihemieiTes  vrlth  itaoM, 
dubit  and  apean— Kaoona  entmted  hrr  huUiaad  not  to  gn—KW  the  c\Aeh  did  the  •am^— The  kiof  wl 
ri«M^a— Tba  emplain  warned  agitated,  and  wu  WBlklor  towardi  hU  bast,  whca  on*  of  mir  mtn  atlark- 
ad  blm  wHb  a  ipcar  \  be  turrud,  and  trtih  bU  doobl».ban»Uad  gim.  that  Uw  man  wb>i  ttniek  Ua. 
SiiOM  uiiiar  p«np1e  than  threw  vtonoi  »t  biin,  wbicti  betog  avail  bf  bit  mcOi  thry  SrcJ  on  aa.  Caf- 
lala  Cuok  than  andeavoared  to  itop  hU  men  rmm  flrtng*,  bat  cnutd  ont  on  arciMiot  of  Cbe  aolaa.  Ma 
waa  tominir  affain  toapatk  tAUs.  nrben  he  wu  stabbed  la  the  bark  with  hpahao  ;  atpoar  waaattfH 
aaisfl  tiraa  driven  tkroofh  hit  bodjr :  ha  fall  Into  tha  water,  and  ipoka  no  more. 

**  *  Aftar  be  wa«  dead  wa  all  waUed.  Hii  bwoea  were  »*parated— the  llMh  was  ftrraped  off.  uri 
burnt,  a*  wai  tba  prartfce  In  refard  to  our  own  chii^fa  when  thvy  died.  Wc  tbouglit  h«  was  the  |«l 
RoDii,  wunhipped  hitn  a«  luch,  and  afcpr  hl^  death  revereored  hit  bnoai.* 

"  Nat  only  were  his  bone*  to  trrated,  but  almost  every  relic  left  with  bin.  Aaioof 
a  tiadg^,  whirii,  from  tbeir  detiriptu^n  of  it,  muMt  have  rome  fmm  the  oortli-weat  cmnt  at 
left  at  the  Ulanda  by  Captain  Cuok,  nr  »otQe  of  hu  companimi*,  wbm  aflerwrardi  worchlppad  by  Aa 
people.  They  called  It,  probably  from  lb  sinfrnlar  ahape,  OpaUafMrii,  rrab,  or  Bbrimp,  for  a  chirf  W 
re*t  on ;  frinn  o/mii,  a  efab,  or  ihrioip.  tan,  ti  re«t  or  dt,  and  u nj.  a  chief. 

*'  Many  of  tfcachlaTsfraioiatJy  expreu  tlie  norroir  tb«y  TmI  wbcnerflr  tJiey  Ihiak  of  tba 
and  even  the  PMnman  paopla  tuiially  vpeak  of  the^e  farta  with  apparent  regret:  yet  tbey 
the  klnjT  Taniopo  fmrn  all  blame,  at  DOtMnff  wa*  done  by  hit  onlpri.  I  waa  naee  Id  a  bnuo*  ia  UUba 
wilh  Karaimaktm,  tod  Mveral  other  rtiieb,  lo^ikii^f  over  tbe  plaiea  In  the  folin  edltiHa  nf  Ciwik^ 
Voyages.  They  were  greatly  afffvLml  with  tlie  print  which  reprnentMl  hii  death,  and  ln«)nlre«l  If  ha 
kn<nv  the  oamM  of  tbote  who  were  Blaln  on  that  orcaslon.  I  perreivrd  Karaiinakoo  m<irv  than  oore 
wipe  the  tear*  tr>tto  his  eyei  vfhiiti  cudvenin;  about  lliia  melancholy  ereat.  fie  aaid  be  reronec<a4 
Captain  Cwok*«  vid%  If  not  al»>  hLa  periin,  thoagh  he  vnvt  at  Maoi  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Man 
than  once,  when  aonvenior  with  n«  oi  tHe  IcnfftU  of  time  tba  roiuinnahm  had  bean  In  the-  &Ki»ty 
Ulanda,  tbey  have  aald.  Why  did  you  not  eoine  hare  Mroncr  f   Was  it  beraiue  we  killed  Captain  Ceeh  t 

**  Wa  have  ■ometimea  uked  them  what  indurenent  tbey  had  to  Meal  the  boat,  when  they  piaaiiiiJ 
an  many  esrtoaa  of  their  own.  Thi'y  Imre  frcnenUly  annirered,  that  (hey  did  not  take  it  to  traiMpart 
IhemulvM  fNlBB  one  Ulaad  to  anotlier,  fur  thrlr  own  roones  were  more  mnreuient,  and  tbey  knew 
better  bov  to  maiM^  them,  but  because  they  taw  it  wai  not  wn-ed  t^  gather,  but  fastened  with  mniU. 
'Jlieie  they  wanted,  iherefure  ntule  the  boat,  and  broke  it  to  |iiei-N  liia  next  day,  in  order  (n  oblabi 
the  tiiUla  to  make  fijh-hooki  with.  Wa  have  pvery  reaaon  to  believe  tluit  thia  waa  the  prloripal,  if  fta| 
the  only  motive,  by  whteh  they  ware  actuatad  to  eonioiitting  the  drpredntioD  which  ultimately 
■iirh  udbappf  eaaar^atMaa  They  priaa  nalla  very  highly  ;  and  ihoiiffh  wc  do  not  hntiw  ihat 
evrr  went  »o  for  ia  tbclr  rndeavoara  to  obtain  a  more  abundant  supply  aa  the  Si  dety  i!.Iandei* 
wh<i  actually  planted  them  in  the  gruund,  hoping  titat  tbey  would  grew  like  po1aL>ea,  or  any  ntfier 
vegetable,  yet  «urh  ia  the  value  tbey  atlll  *et  tw  Ihem,  that  the  fk<hermen  wxuM  mb«r  rereiw  a 
WToiiglit  tiail,  to  make  of  it  a  Bab-hook  accoidinff  i<*  ^*^'^  o^t>  taste,  tliao  the  baat  Eaghab-aadr  flak, 
hook  we  CHuld  give  tbeni. 

**  It  hna  beenauppoaed,  that  Ihi'  rirramiitanre  of  Captain  Cook's  bonea  being  vepnratad,  and  thaAiah 
taki^  frxro  then,  wsa  evidence  nf  a  aavage  and  unrelantiag  barbarity  }  bat  au  far  from  tbii,  it  wm  tha 
twiiilt  nf  the  hlghcat  reapeet  they  run  Id  abnw  liim. 

"  We  may  atao  mention  here  the  rvuoti  fur  whidi  the  reinuioa  nf  Captain  Conk  reraived,  m»  was 
Ilia  rw«,  the  worablp  of  a  gnd.  Ainoog  Ihc  kings  who  govemfd  Hawaii  during  what  inay,  tails 
rbronology.  be  called  tin-  fahuluns  Dgi*,  waa  Noma,  or  Omno  ;  who,  iw  Mune  s^Tftiint,  b^i-aoic  oiA^dad 
with  hia  wUv,  and  murdered  her  j  bnt  afteTwiird*  lamented  Uw  art  to  niurb  as  to  indare  a  «tato  of  neik 
tal  darangement  In  this  state  lie  travelled  through  oil  the  lalaoda,  boxicg  and  wrasUing  wilh  every 
•e>«  be  met. 

**  Re  snheeqnently  let  lall  in  a  ilniralarty  Miaped  ranoa  fur  Tahiti,  or  a  foralffn  eouotrr.  AHer  liii 
drpnrtm'fl  be  was  dvidod  by  hiBcuonlrymru,  auJ  annual  games  of  boxing  and  wrratlinf  were  lB)ititut'< 
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tn  his  boDour.  At  Boon  sa  Csptaio  lUtok  vrlTrd,  It  wu  iOppAMnl,  and  rrportrd,  Ut*t  the  god  Runti  wsi 
tvlurncd  ;  lirnc«  tlte  pwple  prtMtrmted  thumtflvri  b^or«  blto  u  li«  walked  thruu^fh  the  rUliK««.  But 
whrn,  in  tht>  illnck  inwl«  upoo  tilm,  ttipy  uw  lils  Mood  n)»mn|r.  ftUd  hMrd  ht«  (troaos,  iUff  udd,  *  N«. 
iltiB  U  Dot  Kunu.'  boine,  bowever,  ftftcr  his  death,  Mill  wppuwd  liini  to  be  Ittmo,  tad  mprrtvd  b« 
would  ap|M!ar  again.  Attw  at  his  buoi>t,  hla  rib*,  and  brcaftUltoDv,  were  ruotidiTetl  Barrvd,  ai  part  of 
ItviMS  and  drpoilted  it  in  a  AWdu  (tptnplt^}  drdimtfd  U>  Ituno,  on  tl)«  oppotilr  t\dv  »f  th*  laland.  There 
nH^om*  liamafe  was  paid  tn  them,  and  from  tbenrtt  tbvf  were  aiinually  rarrlrd  in  pmceMiuD  to  se. 
T«nJ  other  heiaui,  ur  burae  by  th^  pHeaii  ruucxl  the  lalaod,  to  rolleet  the  otieriaga  of  the  pwiplr,  fur 
ttic  lUpiKWt  vt  the  wunbip  of  the  guA  Hoqo.  The  bones  were  preaenred  in  a  amall  ba.<lcet  uf  wfeker- 
wnTlc,  cooiplelrty  rorered  uver  with  rrd  feathen  ;  wliirh  In  those  days  were  rnmiiierrd  to  hi*  the  moat 
TalnabU!  arttclea  tbe  oativM  poueued,  m<i  hHnu  tarred,  and  a  neeeuary  apjwndAft'  to  ^very  Idol,  and 
■iRMMt  et cry  object  at  trllgimu  }%fui»f(r  lliriiU|{li<)Ut  the  iilaoda  of  the  ParUip.  llit* y  were  aappoaed  to 
add  iDurh  tu  tlie  power  and  iofiueore  of  the  kdol.  or  relic,  to  wbU-h  they  were  attached.** 

A/fli/i.]  Tlie  island  of  Maui,  or  Mowcc^  is  separated  from  the  northern 
shore  of  Hawaii  by  a  Rlrait  about  24  miles  across.  It  is,  by  a  low  ijith- 
mus,  divided  into  two  parts  each  of  a  circular  form  ;  bul  that  on  tbe  east 
IH  double  the  size  of  that  on  tbe  west.  The  whole  country  \\u»  a  beau- 
tiful appearance  :  the  plains  exhibiting  marks  of  the  moxt  luxuriant  fer- 
tility^ wbile  tbe  mountains  rtiie  into  nunierouH  peaks  of  tbe  most  romantic 
forms,  and  so  high  as  to  be  seen  at  90  niiles'  distance.  The  northern  side 
of  tbe  i.^land  affords  no  soundingn;  hut  on  the  western  part  of  the  lesser 
pct)iii8ula  is  found  a  spacious  bay  with  a  Rnntly  hearli. 

Oahu,'^  Oafm,  or  tVaahon^  allhougb  only  of  secondary  size,  has  become 
the  ino»t  itnportuut  island  in  tbe  group,  botb  on  account  of  its  superior 
fertiiily^  and  becaune  il  possesses  the  only  secure  harbour  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Sandwich  inlands.  In  coiisefjuence  uf  tbi^,  and  of  the  facility  with 
which  fresh  proriiiiona  can  be  procured  here,  almost  every  vessel  nari^ting 
the  Northern  Pacific  puts  in  here  to  refit.  Tanieharoeha,  the  king,  for- 
merly resided  at  VVaiciti,  and  great  part  of  bis  navy  were  hauled  up  on  the 
shore  round  the  hay.  Three  miles  W.  of  Waititi,  ia  the  town  of  IlonO' 
ntnit  now  the  capital  of  tbe  inland,  and  residence  of  tbe  king,  rontaining 
a  population  of  between  6,000  and  7,000  souls.  The  harbour  is  formed 
by  the  reef,  which  shelters  it  from  ttie  sea,  and  the  ships  can  ride  within, 
in  any  weather,  upon  a  Btie  sandy  bottom.  On  ibe  eauteni  side  of  the 
basin  is  a  stroui;  foil  mounting  SO  guns.  The  town  consists  of  sevenil 
hundred  ljou»i's,  and  is  well-»lmded  by  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  king's  resi- 
dence \A  built  clu^e  upon  the  shore,  and  surrouniled  by  a  palisade  on  the 
land-side,  and  is  distinguished  by  tbe  British  colours.  The  palace  consists 
merely  of  a  range  of  huts :  viz.  tbe  king's  eatiug-liou^o,  his  isleeping-bouRe, 
the  queen's  bouse,  a  store,  a  powder-magazine,  and  guard>house,  with  a 
few  huts  for  the  attendaui!*,  all  constructed  after  the  fasbiuti  uf  tlie  coun- 
try. There  are  12  or  14  merchants,  principally  Americana,  who  have 
eiitablished  waiehouses  here  for  foreign  goods.  Owing  to  the  flatness  of 
the  country  tbe  water  is  brackish^  and  there  ia  none  fresh  to  be  bad  with- 
in several  miles  of  the  place.  Sbips,  however,  are  supplied  at  a  moderate 
rate  by  the  nativeH^  who  bnng  ti  from  ihe  springs  in  calabashes.  Pearls 
and  mother-of-pearl  shells  are  found  on  some  parts  of  tlie  coo-nt  in  consi- 
derable quantity  ;  but  since  the  king  has  learned  their  value,  be  has  kept 
the  fishing  to  hiinaelf,  and  employs  divers  for  tbe  purpose.  The  flat  land 
along  shore  is  highly  cultivated.  Arrowroot  forms  the  chief  objcri  of 
huabaudry,  being  a  principal  article  of  food  among  all  classea." — About  6 

*  The  mode  of  culture  ts  extremely  biborioiis,  as  It  U  Deoeianry  to  have  tbo  wfanle 
flrlil  UiJ  uiiiler  irHt^T.  It  in  r.tiaerl  in  ranall  patches,  which  are  s^-ldnm  above  100  f«et 
auuare;  thflM  are  aurrauiided  by  «aiUaiikmi*ut>i,  uen«T*Ily  alKnit  6  Ifet  bi^h,  the  tides 
01  wtaicl)  ure  planted  with  bU£ar-cane»,  with  a  walk  at  to\f ;  the  tinVd»  axit  \nvcrMe£>«^ 
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milee  to  tlie  W.  of  Honornra  U  &  small  drcalar  lake,  wbicb  is  so  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  that  twice  ia  the  year  the  natires  take  out  of  it  between 
SOO  and  300  barrels  of  clear,  hard,  crystallized  salt.  It  funuahes  a  vain- 
able  article  of  commerce,  bnt  is  monopolized  by  the  king. 

by  drtina  or  aquedacts,  conctructed  with  the  greatest  labour  and  in^mty,  for  tbe 

Siirpoee  of  mpplying  the  water  Deccssary  to  corer  them.  The  ground  is  first  carefully 
nc  and  lerelled  with  a  wooden  spade,  which  the  lah<mrers  use  a^uattin^  on  their  hams 
mod  heels.  After  this  it  is  firmly  bent  down,  by  treading  it  with  their  feet  till  it  i^ 
cloae  enough  to  contain  water.  The  plants  are  propagated  by  plaottng  a  small  cutting 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  root  with  the  leaves  adhering.  The  water  is  then  let  in, 
and  coTers  the  surfoce  to  the  depth  of  12  or  18  inches ;  in  about  9  montfaa  they  are 
ready  for  taking  up. 


*•" 
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HISTORY  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


Gbography,  like  every  other  science,  has  reached  its  present  state  of 
advancement  hy  a  fi^dual  development.  Hude  and  limited  in  itR  be^n 
ningH,  it  liaii  received  gradaaJ  accessiona  in  every  age  and  ahnost  every 
cuQiitry ;  nor  is  it  hy  any  means  to  he  yet  regarded  as  a  perfected  ncience. 
The  liifttory  of  iu  rise  and  progress,  and  of  its  actual  state  at  the  present 
daVj  will  form  the  subject  of  the  following  chapters,  and  naturally  arranges 
itself  under  three  heads:  visi.  1j/,  The  (ieography  of  the  Ancients,  or  the 
history  of  the  science  from  the  earliest  records  we  possess  till  about  A.D. 
500  ;  'idy  The  Geography  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  in,  from  i}ic  latter 
epoch  till  the  discovery  of  America ;  and  Sdj  Atodern  Geography,  or  the 
history  of  the  science  from  that  event  to  the  present  time.  It  is  evident 
that  the  inquiry  into  the  rise  and  progress  of  Geographical  stience,  upon 
wliich  we  are  now  entering,  is  not  one  of  mere  curiosity  alone,  but  will 
illustrate  tlio  hisiory  ot  tlm  human  race,  and  the  progress  of  civilization, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  whilf*,  at  like  same  time,  it  will  enable  us  to  detect 
the  errors  of  the  earlier  writers  in  this  science,  and  generally  to  separate 
thn  inaccurate  from  the  accarace,  the  conjectural  from  the  ascertained,  in 
our  Geographical  iorestigationa. 


^ 


CHAP.  I.— GEOGRAPHY  OF  TUK  ANCIKNTS. 


Geography  of  the  Hebrews.']  The  earliest  Geogrupliical  records  we 
pnHsess  are  rontaiiie4l  in  the  Sacred  writings.  Moses  informs  us  that, 
after  the  deluge,  the  earlli  was  peopled  by  the  tlescendajits  of  Sliem,  Hani^ 
and  Japhet,  the  three  sons  of  Noah  ;  and,  in  the  lOth  elmpti;r  of  Gene^iii, 
1(0  supplies  a  great  number  of  interesting  geographical  and  ethnographical 
notices  of  tlie  various  countries  and  nations  of  the  world  as  then  known. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  his  knowledge  on  these  subjects  ex- 
tendeil  as  far  eastward*  as  the  confines  of  India,  or  northwards  beyond 
the  Caucasus.  The  institutions  of  the  Hebrews  were,  indeed,  in  their 
general  spirit,  rather  calculated  to  discourage  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  consequently  to  check  the  progress  of  geographical  science* ; 
but  from  the  book  of  Genesis  it  is  evident,  that  commerce  was  undur- 
Htood  and  practised  irt  tfit*  days  of  Abraham  ;  and  it  would  appear  from 
the  book  of  .Job,  that  both  internal  and  maritime  commerce  were  known 
at  a  very  early  period  in  Arabia  and  the  n(*it;hhouriiig  countries — bwaL  \X.V4.\ 
the  former,  as  at  the  present  day,  was  coitducte^  \)^  cwwc^^.    Vet  Oo&V' 
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19.  Jo!) — whom  the  Iiest  nuthorities  allow  to  hnve  been  c 


ont<*mporary 
troops 


wiili  Jacob — mentinns  *th*'.  rompaiiirts  (caravans)  of  Shnba  anil 
of  Teina/  wbicli,  likp  tbo«e  of  tUt3  ].HlimH<!liu*s,  canie*!  on  coinniLMTe  wilh 
EcryjJt  and  Canaan.     In  that  chapter  he  compares  hiw  friendH  to  thi>ae  <le- 
ceitfiil  brooks  whicli  overflow  their  banks  on  a  Nurlden  ia  the  rainy  season, 
bnt  vvhifh  iti  tlit'  dry  and  sultry  weason,  when  they  are  most  needed,  fall 
•addeuly  and  atl'on]  no  water,  and  thuH  disappoinl  the  weary  and  thiraty 
-traveliers,  who,  juurneying  thrnuifh  ibt*  parchcnl  desert,  and  turning  thither 
for  rcfreshmontj  go  away  confounded  and  ashtuned.  "  llie  troops  ol  Teiua 
looked,  the  companies  of  iSheha  waited  for  tliem  :  they  wer«  confounded 
becADtte  they  liad  hop«d;  they  vAnm  thither,  and  ivero  ajthained."     These 
deceitful  brouk^  lay  jiiHt  in  the  line  of  rtiiuL  which  the  raodcra  caravans 
take  in  going  from  Mecca  to  Dautaai-u^f  ur  Cairo.     In  chap.  ix.  26.  ves- 
sels— which  imply  commerce — are  mentioned.     '*  My  days,"  says  the  pa- 
tient and  suflVring^  palriarcli,  "  are  passeil  away  as  tlie  swift  shipH,"  or 
'*  ships  of  diisire."     Thin,  however,  ihouuh  a  very  beautiful  poetical  image, 
is  not  the  exact  meaning  of  the  original,  according^  to  the  very  learned 
^Albert  Schultens,  who,  in  hiii  Cominentai'y  on  Job,  iraniilates  the  phrase, 
*•  Sliipa  of  canes,  or  of  the  papyrus  ;"  that  is,   li^fht   vesseU  construiHed  of 
rashesi  such  as  were  UHcd  in  flailing  up  and  down   the   Nile^  and   other 
great  rivers  and  arms  of  the  ve&.     These  were  perhaps  the  earliest  ships 
[  of  antiquity — the  first  rude  attempts  of  the   human  race  at  navigation. 
^Another  instance  of  the  early  existence  of  maritime  commerce  is  g;iven  in 
^chap.  xxviii.  4-.  where  Job  gives  an  account  of  the  daring  spirit  and  ingo- 
>  Buity  of  men,  how  they  cross  the  broad  rivers  and  arms  of  llie  sea  for  the 
Lpurpose  of  commerce— where  there  is  no  path  for  the  foot  of  man — where 
^they  lessen  to  the  sight,  and  are  tossi'd  upon  the  waves.     The  lilenil  ren- 
^  tiering  of  the  ^th  verse,  according  to  the  learned  Mr  Peters,  in  hi*)  Critical 
I  Dissertation  on  ibis  very  ancient  book,  is  the  following :— "  The  flood  in- 
terrupts from  tfitJ  people  (the  stranger  people)  forgotten  of  the  foot,  they 
Lttppear  le^s  than  ineii,  they  are  tossed."  ^ 

I       Gcograp/n/  of  the  Vheniciatis.'^     Next  in  antiquity  to  the  era  of  Job, 
jFttid  the  earliest  in  tfie  records  of  profane  hijitory,  is  the.  era  of  the  Plueoi- 
k^aos.     Wliethcr  tlunte  noted  navigators  and  mercantile  ailventurcrs  were 
[the  descendants  <if  Cnsb  or  Canaan,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.     The 
general  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  sappositiuti  :  1  rather  incline  to 
the  former,  and  think  tliat  they  were  a  band  of  adventurers  from  the  Per- 
sian gulf  and  the  Erythnean  sea,  who  came  and  selllud  on  the   niaritime 
cooiit  of  Syria — which  from   them  obtained,  at  a  very   early  period,  the 
name  of  Pbccuicia — aud  who  mingled  themselves  with  the  aboriginal  na- 
^ives,  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  and  thus  became  confounded  with  the 
^Canaanites  of  Sidon.     It  is  Hurely  reasonable  to  think,  that  as  the  plain  of 
^Shinar  was  the  first  place  where  the  human  race  congregated  and  dv/elt, 
r  the  Persian  gulf  would  he  the  scene  of  the  first  mile  attempts  at  navigation. 
'^The  Phipuicians,  who,  Herodotus  says,  came  originally  from  the  Erythras- 
an  sea,  I  believe  to  have  bt^en  Cushites,  who,  having  successively  explored 
the  Persian  gulf,  the  Erythraean  aiid  the  Red  seas,  aud  even  crossed  over 
into  Africa  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Bab-al-Mandab,  as  already  mentioned 

'  The  word  Nahal,  hfrr  r<-ndered  fiood,  menns  a  narrow  Brm  of  Ih*  sfa,  which,  di- 
vidiit){  iiHtioiis  from  rach  otlipr,  inti-rruptJi  thf  ir  rointnArci*,  »iid  which  cannot  be  %ut~ 
iu«uiit«>(l  but  by  tbo  aitl  oriuivij;utiuii  and  tht!  viiirit  ut'the  hitrfpiil  murini>r  whu  biildly 
Wntures  to  rruKK  it.  This  Is  vininently  dt^nptivf  nl'  thi>  htniit  uf  lbiU-:il-Maii<Uh, 
whUbiahuX  a  tVw  traenes  nrrotn,  nnd  wporaU'd  Abyfwinia  fruni  Anibia  Felix— llic 
wrf  uouutry  in  which  uy  the  Uphir  meuVtoiied  ia  tb«  chapter. 
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ill  our  remarkM  on  the  book  of  Job — finally  crossed  the  tract  between  the 
gulf  of  Aila  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  finding  a  new  channel  for 
commercial  enteq>n.^e  and  foreign  adventure,  settled  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sidon.  tiut  thouffh  it  can  never  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  whether  the 
PhneniciutLt  were  CuahitesorCanaaniten,  thiii  much  may  be  safely  aHirmed, 
that  tliey  were  Hamites.  If  the  common  opinion  tliat  the  Phtsnicians 
were  Canaanites  dispossessed  of  their  country  by  Junhoa,  and  consequently 
forced  to  betake  themselves  to  commerce  for  subsistence,  being  cooped  up 
in  the  narrow  stripe  iiuervenine;  between  Mount  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  and 
exlendini;^  from  latitude  34"  26'  to  32°  50'  be  admitted,  it  would  fix  the 
origin  of  Hi(£rncian  commerce  at  too  late  a  period;  for^,  expresti  mention 
18  made  of  their  commerce  by  the  prophetic  Jacob,  when  blessin;^  hi^ 
twelve  sons.  '■^  Zebulon  shall  be  an  haven  for  ships,  he  $hal)  dwell  at  the 
haven  of  the  sea,  and  his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon."  Mosca  himself  tells 
us  that  Tarshish,  (wherever  it  was  situated,)  was  visitotl  by  the  Plii*ni- 
ciaus.  Now,  if  the  Fh<eniciau9  were  noted  as  a  co[nmercial  poopk'  by 
•lacnh  and  Moses,  before  the  Exodus  from  Ei^ypt,  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  the  hypothesis  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  his  followers,  in  the  system 
of  chronoloi^y  which  they  adopted,  mast  be  entirely  erroneooa,  as  it  makes 
the  rhfnnicians  to  be  Edomites,  expelled  their  country  by  David.  On  tlie 
above  hypothesis,  the  era  of  Maritime  commerce  did  nut  commence  till 
about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  temple,  or  tittle  more  than 
9U0  years  before  Christ,  for  so  low  is  the  dal*j  of  its  erection  fixed  by 
Newton.  At  what  period  the  Brst  distant  voyage  of  the  Phceniclans  on 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  Mediten*anean  sea  took  place  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. Tlie  order  of  time  in  which  their  voya<;es  were  made,  as  well  as 
their  object  and  results,  are  very  imperfectly  known,  they  being  performed 
long  before  the  era  of  prosaic  narrative  or  history.  It  is  certain,  however, 
diat  in  very  early  times  they  either  trade<l  to,  or  formed  colonial  and  mer- 
cantile establishments  in  Cyprus  and  iOiodes.  and  subsequently  in  Gaul, 
Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Greece,  together  witli  the  southern  part  of  Spain. 
Nearly  thirteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Phtpnicians  liad 
ventured  beyond  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  Uochart  has  traced  their 
pro{|^ress  along  the  western  and  northern  chores  of  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
About  the  same  time  tliey  founded  colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
Bat  the  greatest  proof  of  the  antiquity  and  extent  of  Phoenician  commerce 
is  deiived  from  Scripture,  wliicli  informs  us  that  Solomon  made  a  navy  of 
ships  in  Ezion  Geber,  which  is  beside  Eloth,  in  the  laud  of  Edom,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Ued  sea ;  that  Hiram  (the  Tyrian  monarch)  sent  to  this  nary 
his  servaiit-s,  Khipiiien  that  hud  kiiowle<l|^e  of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  uf 
Solomon,  and  that  they  came  to  Ophir,  and  fetched  tlicnce  gold,  420 
talents,  and  brought  it  to  king  Soluoion,  with  algum-trees  and  precious 
stones.  'I'hu  same  facts  are  recoriled  in  ilie  book  of  Chronicles,  with  the 
additional  fact,  that  the  ships  of  Solomon  went  to  Tarshish,  with  the  ser- 
vants of  Hiram ;  "  Every  three  years  came  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  bringing 
gold  and  silver,  ivory,  an<l  apes,  and  peacocks."  Much  difficulty  has  oc- 
curred in  fixing  the  site  of  Ophir  ;  some  placing  it  in  Arabia — some  in  the 
Bast  Indies — and  some  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa ;  and  the  question, 
Where  was  Opliir,  is  not  yet  clearly  ascertained,  and  probably  never  wilL 
It  aeems  evident,  however,  that  the  Ophir  frequented  by  the  ships  of  So- 
lomon and  Hiram,  and  conjoined  in  the  account  with  Tarshish,  is  not  the 
same  region  with  tim  Ophir  of  the  book  of  Job,  which  was  so  called  frocn 
Ophir,  the  son  of  Joktan,  and  brother  of  llavVWii,  vi\\<i  mvaX  -wax  \»ft  «*^ 
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fooAded  with  anollier  personage  of  the  same  name,  the  son  of  Ciwh,  wh< 
gavtt  his  iiftine  to  the  tract  so  called,  which  was  eticonipa»se<l  by  one 
the  rivers  of  Paradiite,  and  which  lay  at  a  jrreat  diatanre  from  Arabia  Kdii, 
the  abode  of  the  sons  of  Juktaii.'  In  ibe  days  of  Joh.  navigation  was 
only  in  its  inftmcy;  and  the  Ophir  fi-eqaentpd  by  the  fleets  of  Solomon 
and  Hiram  lay  at  a  muclt  gre&ter  distance  from  the  head  of  the  Red  sea 
tlian  the  Ophir  mentioned  by  him.  Mr  Bruce  has  laboured  to  prove,  with 
much  ingenuity  and  erudition,  that  the  Ophir  of  Solomon  was  the  modem 
Sofala,  on  the  eastern  roast  of  Africa,  near  Zanguel»ar.  His  hypothesis 
i«  by  no  meaas  new,  havinj^  been  started  a  century  h«!fore  he  was  bom  ; 
but  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  dhow — wliat  liad  not  been  previously  done 
— that  the  voyaf^e  wan  performed  entirely  by  nieona  of  the  monsoons,  and 
therefore  could  not  but  occupy  the  terra  of  three  years,  meniioueii  in 
Scripture.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  in  tlie  days  of  Solomon  sucli  a  voy- 
age as  that  to  Sofala  couhl  not  be  made  hut  by  the  monsoons,  and  that 
the  vessels  employed  were  so  constructed  as  to  be  able  to  sail  only  befoi 
tlie  wind,  it  would  |?o  far  to  determine  the  point  in  favour  of  Sofala  bein( 
tlie  Ophir  of  Solomon  and  Hiram  ;  but  it  in  impossible  to  prove  this,  from 
tlie  want  of  facts  respecting  iho  state  of  navigation  in  tho«e  days.  As 
Tarshish  i^  joined  with  Ophir,  Mr  Bruce  fixes  its  site  in  the  vicinity  «f 
Melinda,  on  the  same  coast,  nnd  quotes  the  Abytsinian  annals  to  prove  it, 
where  it  is  recorded  that  Amda  Sion,  making  war  ou  that  coast,  reduced 
the  Moorish  chief  of  Tartihish.  This  fact,  if  true,  is  a  ftrong  additional 
proof  tliat  the  moilera  Sofala  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Ophir,  as  no  eas- 
terB  Tanhish  had  been  hitherto  discovered  by  any  commentator  and  geo- 
graplier,  whether  ancient  or  modem.  The  Greeks  and  Uoinan*i  had  never 
heard  of  a  place  so  called  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Africa.  But  the  proofs 
advanced  in  favour  of  this  hypolheiiis,  by  Bruce  and  those  who  preceded 
him,  however  plausible  and  ingenious,  have  been  ably  combated  by  the 
learned  Dr  Doig.  lliis  g^enileuian  suppofles  that  the  Tarvhish  of  Solo- 
mon and  Hinun  waa  tho  ancient  Ba-tica  (Andalusia)  in  Spain,  and  that 
Ophir  lay  somewhere  to  tho  W.  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  Tarshish  the  Hon  of  Javim,  or  liis  imnie<liate  descendants, 
Mettled  in  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  and  Spain,  countries  in  a  directly  contrary 
position  to  the  Tarshish  of  Brace  mentioned  above.  The  inhabitants  of 
Tanduah  are  evcrj'  where  in  .<iacreii  Scripture  said  to  be  addicted  to  navi- 
gation and  commerce,  in  which  they  seem  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  Tyrians  and  Phcenicians,  who  were  always  said  by  the  Jews  to  inhabit 
tlie  isles  *»f  the  sea.  We  are  told  by  Moses,  tliat  by  Elishah  and  Tarshish, 
Kittim  and  Dodanim,  the  sons  of  Javan,  were  "  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles 
divided  iu  their  lands."  In  Hebrew  geogiapby  all  the  countries  N.VV.  of 
Palestine,  and  divided  from  it  by  the  sea,  were  called  the  Isles  of  the  Sea. 
in  Isaiah  we  find  Tarahifth  connected  with  Chittim,  and  Sidon,  and  Tyre. 
Now  whether  Chittim  was  Macedonia,  or  (ireece,  or  Cyprus,  it  is  at  any 
rate  clear  that  it  lay  in  the  west.  It  is  also  clear  from  Ezekiel  xxvii.  12, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Tarshisli  traded  in  the  markets  of  Tyre  with  silver, 
iron,  lead,  and  tin.  As  a  fartlier  proof  that  Tarshish  lay  verj-  far  wesi 
of  Jndea,  the  comluct  of  the  prophet  Jonah  may  he  quoted.  Where 
did    he    intend    to    go?     To    flee    to    Tan*hi»h.      Where    did    be    era- 

'Th*  word  Ophir,  atc-irdiiip  to  ibe  learuMl  B..rhart,  w;;nifiM  rut,,  urulthr/.  nnd  U  <lc- 
tiiu  (1  by  him  fn>ui  ih.-  .\r,ihic  verb  itwkur^i,  ' u  uhunuA  in  wealth  ;"  hriicc  the  Arabic 
Anj-»ar.  AHjttar,  wUrnvf,  in  all  |>ri>b.-ibiltty,  th«  term  ^^/nm  h  deriveil. 
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bvk?  At  Joppa.  Now  Joppa  waa  tlie  sea  port  of  Judea  on  the  Mit- 
ditcrraneaii.  It  is  exooedinp;!/  improbable  thnt  Tarsliish  here  nientione<l 
wail  the  rantus  In  Cilicia,  for  that  city  lay  north  from  Joppa,  at  no  greater 
disianco  than  5".  It  ia  much  more  likely,  therofori^,  that  the  Tarshinh  of 
Scripture  was  TartessuB  in  Spain.  There  were  three  cvties  so  called  by 
the  aiicieuta,  one  of  which  wan  situnti'd  at  the  mouthH  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
or  Hietis,  in  Andalui^ia.  The  other  two  were  founded  by  the  Phtpnicianii, 
bat  the  first  they  fuund  already  built  by  the  immediate  deisceudants  nf 
TarahiMh,  who  i^ve  It  this  name  from  their  father  the  son  of  Jaran.  In 
thiM  deH^htful  region  of  Andaluijia,  were  tlie  Elysian  fields  of  the  Pa^an 
puets»  who  ilcrivt'd  their  deucrijitionM  from  the  PhceniciauH,  who  denomi- 
nated the  tract  in  the  vicitilty  of  'I'arBliisb,  Mechos  fUi/solh,  •  the  Land  of 
Joy8.'  Long  before  it  wat  known  to  the  Uomann,  the  ease  ami  atHueuce 
of  tlie  princes  of  Tarshiah,  had  passed  into  a  proverb  in  tfie  daya  of  tho 
Teian  bard. 

My  wUh — were  trlshe*  to  be  got 
If  not  for  Comuropin'B  ttore, 
Nor  tt'vT  Tartewus  be  my  loCi 
Tu  rri^n  a  faondred  fVBnt  or  uiorp. 

Tlmt  it  WM  actually  furnished  with  those  articles  mentioned  in  acriplare, 
all  the  authors  of  antiquity  who  have  mentioned  that  region  aturst.  They 
describe  it  as  the  native  land  of  Hilver,  lead,  iron,  and  tin,  as  also  of  i^old 
in  very  large  quantities.  For  further  argument  on  this  mucli  disputed 
topic,  I  be^  to  refer  the  reader  to  my  snppIemcntAry  dissertation  on  the 
commerce  of  the  ancients  in  my  edition  of  Rollins  Ancient  History. 

Oeograpktf  of  the  E^i>tian».']  The  Egyptians,  however  renowned  in 
antiquity  as  a  learned  ami  scientific  people,  among  whom  the  arta  and 
sciences  had  been  succes»fuliy  cultivated  for  ages  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  oversprfad  with  darkness,  directed  the  resource*  and  energies 
of  their  cuurttry  cliielly  to  agriculture,  and  for  a  long  time  manifested  a 
decided  aversion  to  niartiime  pursuits.  At  a  very  remote  period,  indeed, 
tliey  had  discovered  the  elementary  truths  of  geometry  ;  but  their  geome- 
trical science  does  not  seem  to  have  tieeii  applied  to  the  purposes  of  astro- 
nomical or  pbynicAl  geography.  "  The  Egyptians,"  says  MaUe  Brun, 
'*  were  able  to  draw  meridian  hues ;  and  the  jieriudical  inundations  of  the 
Nile  compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  topographical  plann  of  their 
country  ;  but  such  an  application  of  geometry  does  not  necessarily  suppose 
tliat  any  geographical  ideai  existed  among  a  people  who,  in  fact,  regarded 
the  sea  and  the  art  of  navigation  with  horror. "  Plutarch  informs  us  that 
they  symbolized  the  sea,  under  the  image  of  Typhon  or  the  Evil  demon ; 
and  that  their  ecclesiastical  personage-*  abstained  from  eating  6«h,  and  never 
made  use  of  salt,  accounting  it  the  froth  of  the  malignant  piinciple.  "  The 
ancient  kings  of  Egypt,"  says  Stralio,  **  were  satisfied  with  the  productions 
of  their  own  country,  hating  all  navigators."  As  little  were  they  inclined 
to  make  foreign  conquests.  We  are  told,  indeed,  by  Apollonius  Rhoilius, 
in  his  Argonauiics,  that  an  Egyptian  conqueror  caused  his  route  to  Ola, 
the  capital  of  Colchos,  to  be  engraved  on  tablets,  and  left  them  there  as  a 
proof  of  hiJi  conquest, — and  further,  that  on  these  tables  the  whole  extent 
of  the  roads  he  had  pursued,  and  the  limits  of  the  land  and  sea,  were 
marked  out ;  but  it  U  passing  strange  that,  if  such  maps  really  existed,  the 
Argonauts  should  not  have  found  their  ^vay  home  by  the  aid  of  thenv..  V^>ft.'v.^ 
as  all  authors  agree,  wandered  entirely  oat  of  ibe  pvo^ev  coux«^  -•,  ^\A  q>u 
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\  BOthonty  for  the  whole,  namf^ly  that  of  a  poet  who  lived  more  than  tea 

I  ct'nturics  after  tlie  supposed  date  of  the  Ari^onautic  expedition,  is  stroDgly 

iquoHtionahln.     'Hie  date  of  the  reiji^n  of  Sesostria  ir  very  uncertain,  and 
hh  whole  history  U  tto  intimately  blended  with  faUle,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
diH]i:ult,  oi  rather  impU8&ible,  to  dihtimruish  betwixt  what  i^  true  and  what 
J  faUe  in  it ;  that  an  Egyptian  prince  should  have  conquered  all  the  inter- 

vening nations  from  the  Nile  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Caui-Asut}>  and  engrmved 
a  map  or  maps  of  his  manOics  ami  conque^tn  at  an  era  almost  as  ancient 
as  that  of  the  Exodus,  doe^  not  ea><ily  admit  of  belief,  and  till  better  evi- 
dence can  bn  adduced  on  the  subj^'ct  than  has  yet  been  offered,  wo  must 
regard  the  whole  alleged  expedition  bh  only  another  of  the  numerous  and 
daring  political  fictionn  of  the  Greeks.  After  the  time  of  thin  [nythic  per- 
sonage,— for  his  exit^tenre  is  loni^  antiTior  to  all  legitimate  profane  history, 
i  — the  only  thing  we  can  learn  Ih,  that  the  Pha>nicians  carried  on  a  lucrative 

commerce  with  Ei;ypt ;  and  for  a  lon^;  time  they  were  the  only  people  to 
whom  tlie  ports  of  E^^it  were  open,  as  we  learn  from  Homer  and  Hero- 
dotus. The  Egyptian  commerce,  therefore,  was  wholly  engrossed  by  fo- 
reigners ;  for  though  colonies  migrated  from  E^ypt  to  Greece,  yet  these 
kepi  up  no  corroHpoiiiilence  with  the  parent  utate.  llurserf,  and  tine  linen, 
!  in  tht*  days  of  .Sutonion,  constitnteil  a  chief  part  of  Et^yptian  exportation. 

j  The  era  of  Psammitichus  is  the  lirst  period  in  the  history  of  Egypt  when 

•  decisive  measures  were  adopted  to  root  out  the  ancient  and  loni;  continued 

\  antipathy  which  the  Ej^^yptians  entertained  a^iust  intercourse  with  foreign- 

ers, and  from  this  time  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  Egyptian 
commerce.  Psammltichns  was  the  first  king  of  Egypt  that  opened  his 
ports  to  foreigners  in  general.  Commerce  with  the  Greeks  he  particularly 
encouraged,  though  afterwai-ds,  either  from  jealousy  of  that  people,  or  the 
Btill  operating  antipathy  of  the  Egyptians  to  foreigners,  the  Greeks  were 
not  suffered  to  enter  any  port  but  Nancrat^s,  which  iliey  had  been  per- 
mitted to  build  for  the  residence  of  their  merchants,  and  cunrenlencQ  of 
their  trade.  This  city  lay  on  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  if  a 
vessel  entered  any  other  mouth  of  the  river,  the  master  was  obliged  to 
return  to  the  Canopic  branch  ;  or,  if  the  wind  did  not  permit,  this,  to  un- 
lade his  vessel,  and  send  his  cargo  to  Xaucrntes  hy  the  country  boats. 
Pharaoh  Necho,  the  grandson  of  Psammitichus,  was  a  monarch  bent  on 
maritime  caramerce,  which  is  evir^ced  by  the  history  of  his  whole  reign. 
For  this  purpose  he  attempted  to  uiute  tfie  Mediterranean  and  Red  seas  by 
a  canal,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  He  employed  Phu^nician  [nariuers  to 
circumnavigate  Africa,  and  kept  a  large  fleet  in  both  the  lied  nea  and  tlie 
Mediterranean.  In  the  reign  of  Pharaofi  Hophra,  grund^^un  ut  Necho,  thu 
Egyptians  bad  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  uea,  and  had  tliey  con- 
tinued long  alter  this  a  free  and  independent  nation,  they  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  still  more  famous  for  their  maritimu  and  commercial  supe- 
riority ;  but  the  devastations  of  Egypt  by  the  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  the  Huhsequont  redaction  of  that  country  hy  Cambyse^,  for  a  time 
arrested  their  career,  and  aimihilated  the  political  existence  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, or  native  sovereigns  of  the  country.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by 
Dr  Vincent,  tliat  while  Egypt  was  under  the  dominion  of  its  native 
princes,  tJidoo,  Tyro,  Aiabia,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Greece,  Sicily,  ami  Car- 
thage, were  all  enriclied  hy  the  trade  carried  on  in  ita  ports,  and  the  arti- 
cles of  commerce  which  could  be  obtained  there,  and  there  only.  The 
natives  themselves  were  hardly  known  in  the  Mediterranean  us  the  ex- 
poi'ioi^  of  their  ow^  commodities.     They  were  the  Chiueae  of  the  ancient 
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wcN'Id  ;  an<l  the  nhip^  of  all  nations  but  their  own  laded  in  their  harbours. 
Aa  BOon,  however,  as  Egypt  passed  to  the  Persians,  Macedonians,  and 
Romans^  it  fnrnislied  large  fleeta ;  and  under  the  Ptolemies,  Alexaudria 
ro»e  into  importance  a«  llie  first  corainprcial  city  in  the  world. 

Expedition  of  the  Argonauts.^  The  Argonautic  expedition  to  Colchis, 
on  the  Euxine  nea,  though  blended  unqnentionably  with  much  that  \h  fab- 
ulous, is  generully  considered  to  bo  the  commencenient  of  authentic.  Greek 
hi-^tory  of  maritime  enterprise  and  ^oi^raphical  discovery.  The  era  of 
thiti  exfwditioQ  is  usually  placed  about  1280  or  12G3  B.C.;  but  tradiliuns 
remain  which  indicate  that  Jason,  ibt  commander,  wa<4  not  the  first  (rreek 
who  attempted  a  similar  voyage.  It  is  not  eaify  to  determinu  whether 
Jason'a  motives  to  this  enterpriHe  were  piratical  or  commercial,  lis  avowed 
object  was  the  Golden  Fleece;  but  what  lliat  was  can  ordy  be  conjectined.' 
It  K  certainly  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Greeks  of  that  age»  a  rude  and 
barharoua  rare,  could  en^aife  in  ituch  a  distant  commercial  fl[ieciilai:ion  ; 
and  it  ia  equally  go,  how  they  could  venture  on  a  plundering  expiMliiion 
so  far  from  home,  and  through  a  dangerous  and  difficult  sea,  when  that 
propensity  could  he  eiuily  [gratified  nearer  their  own  shores.  Thut  the 
mountainous  country  of  Colchis  then  abounded  in  the  precious  metals  is 
well-kn<twn  ;  ami  the  gold  and  silver  mines  to  the  south  of  TrebJsond  are 
still  wrought  witli  profit.  The  report  of  thi^  metallic  wealth  hnd  probably 
reached  the  Greeki*,  and  excited  their  avarice, — as  in  mod«'rn  times  the 
report  of  an  El  Dorado,  in  South  America,  roused  the  cupidity  of  a  Ra- 
leigh. But  whatever  was  the  real  object,  the  fact  of  such  a  naval  adven- 
ture is  believed  by  the  generality  of  historians  and  chronologers.  In  their 
course  to  the  Euxine  sea,  they  visited  Lemnos,  Saraothrace,  Troas,  Cyzi- 
cnm,  Bithynia,  and  Thrace.  Such  wanderings  evince  Grecian  ignorance 
of  the  navigation  of  those  seas.  From  Thrace  they  steered  their  course 
direct  to  the  Euxine  sea.  The  Cyanian  rocks,  four  or  five  leagues  from  the 
entrance  to  that  sea,  previously  deeme<]  impassable,  were  passed  by  these 
adrenturers  without  danger  and  difficulty^  and  their  due  situation  and  fonn 
ascertained.  They  then  entered  the  Euxine,  where  they  seem  to  have  been 
driven  about  for  some  time,  till  they  discovered  Mount  Caucasu**,  which 
Berved  them  a^  a  landmark  to  the  entrance  of  ttie  Phasis,  when  they  an- 
chored near  CKaa,  the  capital  of  Colchis.  The  Euxine  sea,  it  appears 
from  Mimnermns,  was  anciently  thought  to  be  the  ocean;  its  eastern  and 
western  chores  were  unknown  to  Homer;  and  succeeding  ages  were  taught 
to  believe  that  the  Argonauts  returned  to  Greece,  not  by  the  Hellespont, 
but  through  the  oceau.  With  regard  to  the  adventures  which  befell  them 
on  then*  passage  homewards,  so  much  contradiction  and  fable  have  clouded 
the  narrative,  that  it  would  be  Il'^eles^  to  attempt  its  elucidation.  Some 
writers  represent  the  Argonauts  to  have  ascended  the  Tanais ;  Pindar 
transports  them  to  the  Erythratan  or  Southern  ocean,  and  makes  them 
reach  the  Meditetranean  by  drawing  their  vessel  over  the  Libyan  conti- 
nent. Hecat£Bos  sappoaes  that  Jason  sailed  through  the  Phasis  into  the 
oceau,  and  fiom  the  ocean  into  the  Nile  ;  while  later  poets  conducted  him 
up  the  Danube  and  Save,  and  overland  into  the  Adriatic. 

Geography  of  the    Homeric  Age."]      The  geographical  descriptions  of 
Humer,  in  tlie  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  form  the  uext  epoch  in  the  history  of 
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■  It  h.'u  b*^ii  rotijectured  that  tb«  utory  of  the  (lolden  FIe«*  had  ils  origin  eithvrhia 
mltTOTnprfthcniiian,  or  h  play  upou  words:  Photnicioni  probubly  took  pait  in  th«  w^*- 
ditton,  and  tbr  wi^rd  which  sig:nilirji  weatlh  or  (rt'iuurt;  \n  thr,  VUirnvcX^u  \uui^Aa9(,%  {  ma 
hnj,  very  ueiirly  rpwmbles  that  wfaicb,  in  Ortek,  mcutu  a  ftwoe  t^TwiUonV 
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googrnpltiral  sriencre.  In  the  TIomAric  cosmograpliy,  Hayntlie  learned  edi' 
tor  of  the  '  Edinhurjjjh  Geofrraphical  and  Historical  Atlas/  **the  enrth  wr»8 
represented  under  the  furm  of  an  immenMu  disc  or  circular  plain,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  Jiiver  Ocean,  UpoQ  the  circumference  of  this  circle 
reated  the  Holid  vnult  of  the  firmament,  under  wliich  rolled  the  sun  and  the 
Btarii  in  chariotH  borne  by  the  clouds  ;  while,  on  tlie  opposite  side,  and 
correspondini?  to  ihn  tirmainent,  ww*  the  rault  of  Tartarus,  including,  not 
the  abodes  of  the  dead  or  die  caverns  of  Hades,  but  the  re&idence  of  the 
Titans,  tht*  enemies  of  the  gods,  ant)  impenetrate  aliko  to  the  breath  of 
tlm  gale  or  the  light  of  heaven.  Uut  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  coa^it  of  Asia 
Minor,  or  the  Grecian  archipelago,  the  Kua  appeared  to  rine  from  the  east- 
ern ocean,  and  havin>^  performed  his  journey  beneath  the  vault  of  '  the 
o'erhau'^iiig  firmament/  to  descend  into  the  same  circumambient  element 
towariU  the  west.  Accordingly,  the  orean  was  concetred  to  he  the  Bed 
whence  he  antse  in  tlie  morning,  and  to  which  in  the  erening  be  sunk  to 
repose.  Gut  a  difficulty  here  occurred  ;  namely,  how,  after  going  down 
in  the  west,  the  same  sun  could  re-appear  in  the  opposite  (juarter  of  the 
horizon,  and  perform  anew  his  circuit.  To  meet  this  diJticutly  was  invent- 
ed the  fable,  or  hypothesis,  that  the  bright  luminary  of  day,  on  his  de- 
scent in  the  west,  was  received  in  a  vessel  of  gold  fabricated  by  Vulcan, 
which  con^'oyed  him  rapidly  by  the  north  towards  the  east,  which  he 
reached  in  time  to  recommence  his  daily  jouniey.  A  more  extravagant 
solution  cannot  easily  he  imagined  ;  yet  it  seems  to  have  taken  firm  hold 
of  popular  belief,  and  to  liave  maintained  itself  among  superficial  in- 
quirers long  after  the  researches  of  the  learned  had  established  beyond  a 
doubt  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth.  Even  Tacitus,  who,  in  regard  to 
raoral  and  political  subjects,  cannot  be  taxed  with  credulity,  though  his 
ignorance  of  physical  science  betrays  him  oeraisionally  into  that  weak- 
ness,  seems  inclined  to  concur  in  the  belief  ascribed  to  the  Suiones, 
that  they  nightly  heard  the  sound  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  and  saw 
the  forms  of  hia  horses,  and  the  rays  of  his  hea<l  {radii  capitis),  as  he 
drove  through  the  waves  of  the  Northern  ocean  to  his  palace  in  the  east. 
In  the  Homeric  cosmography,  tlie  limits  of  the  world  were  naturally  in- 
volved in  the  greatest  obscurity.  TIte  pillars  of  heaven  and  earth,  of 
which  Atlas  was  the  guaidiaii,  reated,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  upon  what 
foundation ;  and  Although  succeeding  poets  adopteil  and  repeated  the  fable, 
it  disappeared  from  the  geographical  systems  posterior  to  Houier.  lieyund 
the  mysterious  girdk*  which  bounded  the  earth,  extended  indetinitely  the 
dominions  of  chaos,  a  gulf  where  all  th^  elements  of  heaven,  of  tartarus, 
of  the  earth,  and  of  tlie  s(!a,  were  jumbled  together,  and  whicli  even  the 
gods  themselves  regarded  with  f^ar.  At  the  extremity  of  the  west,  of 
the  north,  and  of  the  east,  was  placed  an  imaginary  people,  called  the 
Cimmerians,  who  dwelt  in  perpetual  darkness,  and  from  whose  dismal 
abodes  Homer,  according  to  Plutarch,  drew  his  images  of  bell  and  Pluto. 
This  termination  of  the  world  in  darkness  and  in  chaos,  accords  with  the 
natural  impressions  of  the  human  mind,  and  continued  long  to  be  a  pre- 
vailing delusion.  The  Arabian  geographers  gave  to  their  circumambient 
ocean  the  appellation  of  the  Sea  of  Darkness ;  and  several  of  the  early 
European  navigators,  engaged  in  exploring  unknown  seas,  stopped  short 
when  the  atmosphere  became  unusually  obscured,  under  an  apprehension 
that  tbey  were  approaching  the  boundaries  of  light  and  of  existence. 

'*  Homer  appears  to  have  considered  Greece  as  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  disc  or  circular  plain  o(  t.\\Q  earlU.     He  uames  all  the  states  of 
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Greece,  and  particularly  diHtinguislieH  Thebes,  Atbens,  Corinth,  and  La- 
cvdnmon  ;  he  mentions  Macedonia,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Cy- 
clades  and  larger  iblajid^  ;  but  his   dcHcripcion  of  the   \rentern   coaKtA  of 
Greece,  N.  of  EtoHa,  is  confused  and  obstture.     Sicily  was  l^nown  lo  him 
by  the  name  of   Trinacriat  nnd  as  the  habitation  »>f  the  one-eyed  race  of 
the  Cyclops.     The  straitB  which  neparate  Italy  from  Sicily  are  made  by 
him  the  weatem  limits  of  ibe  Mediterranean,  and  '  the  portals  which  con- 
duct to  the  region*  of  fable/  for  all  l»eyond  tb«'m  partakes  of  the  marvel- 
loQ^  in  hi.t  relation?!.    His  Elyuium,  where  yellow  RhadamanthuB  reigned, 
ia  the  coaat  of  Andalusia;  his  Lotophagi  inhabited  the  coast  of  Libya  be- 
tween the  Greater  and  Lesser  Syrtia,     To  the  N.  and  N.E.  of  Greece  he 
meiitiotia  the  Thracians  and  Morsians,  and  the  Cimmerians  who  inhabited 
the  liitid  of  darkness  ;  but  he  merely  hinlH  ai  the  exiHlcnce  of  Colchoi  and 
the  Eiixine.     The  westeni  coasi  of  Asia  Minor  U  minutely  described  by 
him  ;  mid  the  ihIbs  of  the  ai  cliipelajjo  and  eastern  basin  of  the  Meiliterra- 
iiean,  &\m\^  with   the  coa^ta  of  Phoenicia  and   Kgypi,  lie  fnlly  within  the 
comp&as  of  his  knowledge.     The  fame  of  Eijypt,  and  her   hundred-patcd 
Thebea,  afford  our  pon  a  fertile  theme.     To  the  W.  of  E^ypt  he  places 
Libya  and  the  Erembi,  where  he  correctly  aays  the  lambs  are  bom  with 
horns,  and  the  sheep  bring  forth  tlireo  times  a-year.     To  the  S.  ho  places 
Africa  and  Ethiopia,  describing  the   Ethiopians  as  •  the   farthest  of  meo/ 
who  are  dirided  in  two,  some  under  tht<  riHin^  and  some  under  the  setting- 
■nn.     To  the  N.  he  describcR  the   Hyperboreans,  as  livinif  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Scjthiana  and  Modem  Tartars  still  do.     His  knowledge  of 
inland  ^'eo^^phy  seems  lo  have  been  very  confined,  and  as  his  geographi- 
cal descriptions  are  chiefly  maritime,  his  knowledge  mast  have  been  prin- 
cipally prncnrfd  from  the  Phfenicians.     By  residing  in  Greece  and  making 
short  voyages  among  the  islandK.  or  even  down  to  Eg^'pt,  he  never  could 
lejim  that  the  earth  was  surrounded  by  the  ocean, — that  the  sun  rises  and 
sets  in  the  ocean^ — that  the  ends  of  the  eartfi  are  upon  the  ocean, — and 
that  the   Ethiopians  are  iho  last  of  men  who  dwell  upuii  the  ocean.    Tlieso 
things  he  could  only  learn  from  a  commercial  people,  such  m  the  Pbreni- 
ciaiis,  wim  alone  could  be  supposed  at  that  time  to  knoiv  the  limits  of  the 
habitable  world,  and  relate  them  to  a  curious  and  inquisitive  person.    There 
is  no  nienlioii   made  of  Babylon  or  Nineveh   in   all  his   poems,  which  he 
surely  would  never  have  neglected  to  do  had  he  known  any  thing  of  tlieir 
wealth  or  tnagnitude.      *  Huiner,'  says  Strabo,  *  had  nt>  knowledge  of  the 
Syrian,  (Assyrian.)  nor  of  the  Median  empire,     Fnr  lie  who  names  the 
Egyptian  Thebes,  and  celebrates  the  wealth  of  it  and  of  Pho'iiicia,  would 
never  have  passed  over  in  silence   the   grandeur  of  Babylon  or  of  Ninua 
(Nineveh),  and    Ecbatana,  bad  he  known  any  thing  of  these  kingdoms.* 
With    Strabo's  good   leave,  however,   it  is   a  question   with  me  if  tliese 
empires  ihen  existed  ;  and  if  they  did  not^  how  in  that  cane  could  Homer 
know  them  ?      It  is  pai^t  doubt  with  me  that  the  Median  empire  did  not 
exist  for  several  centuries   posterior  to  ifie  Trojan  wai- ;  and  as  for  Ecba- 
tana,  if  it  really  then  existed  at  all,  it  was  a  city  of  no  political  importance 
till  the  6th  century  before  Christ.     Whatever  countries  Homer  personully 
vuited,  as  Greece  and   the  N.E.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  these  he 
names  all  the  towus  and  rivers,  and  describes   their  situations  and  their 
soils ;  one  country  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  another  fertile  and  plain,-^ 
one  is  dry  and   sandy,  another  moist  and   verdant ;  this  is  productive  «C 
sheep,  that  abuuuds   with   horses  ;  a  third  sw%rn\^  W\\\\  ^x^^^Qwa^  ^w^  ^ 
fourth  is  hJeafted  with  beautiful  women." 
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Geography  of  fTcrviittfits.']  Wn  hnve  no  further  lipht  rrRpocting  thi» 
progT^M  of  g(*oft:rfi|)hiral  knowIiMlgo  nmoni;  iIip  (iiTpk*  till  the  days  of 
Herndotufi,  who  has  {wen  justly  dpnoininatod  ihft  farhcr  of  hinlory,  and 
might  with  equal  justice  n»ceive  tJie  appollAtion  of  tho  fatlier  of  ^HJi;niphy. 
tleroilotu^  reail  his  historical  bookH — whtcli  were  naiiii'd  from  the  inoitea 
— More  lhi»  Ath^niiiii  Heimie,  in  the  year  ^4-Sy  H.t'.  A  native  of  lialiiar- 
naANUH,  a  omall  romnifliTinl  town  of  Cmiii,  atul  prolmltly  himself  ori|aiinttily 
a  iiiprchant,  ho  cBU^^ht  iho  adventurouw  spirit  of  liin  fi-llow-citi/eus  ;  and 
aniinatiMl  by  thi*  lovo  of  leainlni^.  iiiitnbcd  pruhahly  from  hit  uncle  Pany- 
a^iiH.  an  epic  pool  wlmm  ific  crilics  of  antiquity  ranked  next  to  Homer*  aa 
well  as  disgusted  by  iho  oppreHnivo  tyranny  exercined  over  bin  fellow-riti- 
z«>ns  by  Lygdauiin,  he  reHolvi'd  to  |Lp*atiry  liia  tliifHt  for  infnnnntion  bv  tra- 
velling. He  Het  out  in  his  25th  year,  and  ext^nfle<l  bin  inipiirie.i  into  ev«ry 
quarter  of  th«  \\wti  known  world.  He  viHited  the  Greek  rotonieti  on  the 
Dorth  aide  of  tfie  Euxine,  and  even  travelled  over  a  couMdemble  portion 
of  Southern  Rauia,  having  explored  the  tract  between  the  Hypania  or 
Bog,  and  Borj'^tbeneH  or  Dnieper,  as  also  the  shorei*  of  the  Palu8  MieotUf 
or  Sea  of  Azof.  In  the  Katt  Imh  journeys  reached  an  far  a«  Babylon*  and 
SufttL  the  capital  of  the  IV'iNian  monarchy  ;  Tyre  aUo  detaintnl  him  for 
awhile;  but  Kgypt,  Htill  tho  chief  seat  of  art^  and  learning;  at  that  time, 
cltit'Oy  arre4te<l  his  attention,  nt  appears  from  bis  minute  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  its  religion,  government.  maunerM,  cutttonis,  and  monuments. 
Tyre  was  uUo  viNited  by  liim,  and  the  Ciwcian  colonies  planted  nt  C'yrene 
in  Libya.  He  s^M'niH  to  liuvn  travelled  over  Ureece  into  Eanteni  Europe  ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  be  trace<l  the  courne  of  the  Ister,  or  Lower  Da- 
nube, from  its  mouth  to  nearly  ita  source,  w  Xfr  tStevention  iir^nerts.  He 
descrilM*!)  the  country  beyond  the  Ister  as  a  rnst  and  boundlesN  spnc4»  in- 
habited, as  far  aa  ho  could  learn,  by  the  Sigynn*,  who  reached  on  the  other 
aide  to  ibr  Wvetw  on  the  Adriatic.  The  iScytbians,  too,  spread  over  the 
countr)'  near  lltM  Tanais  or  Don,  were  attentively  surveyed  by  him  ;  and 
he  affinns,  that  *'  in  the  N.  of  Europe  there  are  many  wonderful  tbiuga, 
and  n  prodigious  (junntity  of  gold/'  In  ItAly  he  ktwuv  Umbriu  and  Ligu- 
ria  fruin  report,  but  bud  beard  nothing  of  Konn*.  Of  the  western  coasts 
of  Europt*  and  the  Mtuation  of  the  ('!LHsitcrid(»«  he  frmikly  avows  hia  ig- 
norance n>Mpvcling  tbfir  dntail.  II**  bad  beard  of  ttie  C'eltie  who  lived 
beyond  the  columns  of  HerculeB,  mid  who  bordered  on  the  t'ynesim,  bat 
nothing  more.  Of  the  amber  of  Prussia  be  had  also  bi'iu-d,  which  besays 
rume  from  the  river  ICridanus,  which  runs  into  the  North  sen.  (the  Baltic.) 
Iberia  or  Spain,  and  I'artesHus,  are  mentioned  by  him,  but  merely  aa 
With  the  isles  in  the   Medicerrunean  collectively   taken   be  was  well   ao 

I,  quaintisl.  South  of  ihe  Bailie,  he  supposed  the  ocean  to  run  eastward  in 
Ikn  indefinite  line,  as  far  as  bis  own  knowledge  extended.  This  formed 
Etliu  lK>undary  of  his  Europe  north  of  the  Hyperboreans,  in  the  paruUel  of 
loo*  N.  Int  Europe  in  his  estimation  far  exceeded  in  l»*ngtb  the  otlier  di- 
I  visions  of  Asia  and  .-\frira,  though  in  breadth,  it  virw  inferior  to  eith«r, 
ijind  on  tlie  whole,  be  alhrms  that  Europe  was  larger  than  Asuu  In  his 
■  fjpinion,  Europe  extended  along  the  north  of  Asia,  the  ('olcbian  Phasis 
Piteing  the  Itoundary.  From  this  point  the  boundary  was  carried  eiutwnrd 
Pbh  fur  as  bis  own  knowledge  exlende<l,  to  the  soutli  of  tho  Issedoncs.  The 
^Grypbins,  ibt*  Ariniaspi,  and  the  Inaedonei,  formed  the  nonh-eoHtem  limit 
of  Europe  and  of  his  knowliMlge.  Ilennel,  identifying  the  Issedones  with 
thfi  A/ur/i9,  and  tixinn  the  Ariiuaapi  ai  the  sourcu  of  the  Iriysh,  and  the 
frryphinn  in  Southern  Sibena,  came*  vW  V^ovVtVv;^  «>f  Herodotus  to  the 
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heart  of  Cf>ntral  Atiia;  hut  them  neema  pfootl  reason  to  doabt  the  correct* 
net"*  of  tfii'  inajor'n  theory  respecting  thesii  ancient  Scythian  tribes,  aiul  u> 
question  if  the  knowledge  of  Herodotus  extended  farther  than  the  foot  of 
the  Beloor  Ta^%  or  the  western  <Ieclivity  of  Central  Asia,  and  northwards 
beyond  the  Kiphiean  niountaiiis.  UV  may  conceive  a  line  drawn  from  the 
moHt  eastern  branch  <if  the  Indim  to  the  ChnliHcuteli  range — from  thence 
N.E.  alou^t  tliat  range,  to  the  ^th  degree  of  north  lat. ; — thence  a  small 
dintnnce  N.W.  to  the  confluence  of  the  Hypha-siH  and  Accsines  at  Ooch- — 
thence  to  Mooltaun,  on  the  Acesinos — thence  to  the  Indus  W.,  up  tho 
eourse  of  that  atreain  as  far  N.  aa  Aitock — thence  across  tlie  Indua, 
and  westward  alongst  tiie  northern  bank  of  tJie  river  of  Caubul  to 
ita  juucliou  ivith  the  river  of  KhauHhkur — u|>  that  stream,  to  ita 
fcoorce  S.  of  the  Oxus — and  thence  alongst  the  western  foot  of  the 
Beloor  Tag,  to  the  fuuutainH  of  the  Jaxartes.  Thin  line  will  repre- 
sent the  eastern  limit  of  IVrsian  domination,  and  of  ihe  Asiatic  ffeofJ^aphy 
of  Herodotus.  Of  the  Punjanh  I  conceive  he  knew  almost  nothing.  He 
did  not  even  know  that  India  produced  elephantH,  or  that  it  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  va-st  Imau».  The  Iiwedoiipfl  are  placed  by  Herodotus  to 
the  N.  uf  the  MaHsagete^t,  and  occupied  northern  Turkestan,  or  the  tract 
now  occupied  by  the  (ireat  Kirghiaian  Horde,  N.  of  the  Jaxartea,  and  W. 
of  the  Itelour.  Frurii  tln^  |>uit)l  die  Ueloor  pa^seti  N.  and  joins  the  Alak 
Taug,  or  Speckled  Moamain.  Thence  the  chain  is  prolonged  northward 
to  the  western  extremity  of  the  (ireat  Altaian  range.  Here  three  rangea 
meet — the  northern  lerminaiion  of  the  IJeloor — the  wesiem  extremity  of 
the  Altaian  range — and  the  S.E.  termination  of  the  Uhigh  laugh,  which 
run»  N.W.  from  this  central  point  to  the  Ural-Tau,  dividing  the  bteppe  of 
Iscliim  from  that  of  the  Middle  KirghiHian  Honle.  I  concfivu  this  line, 
from  the  source  of  the  Jaxarlen^  to  the  Uiphu.>an  rani;e  or  Ural  Taugli,  to 
be  the  K.  and  N.E.  limit  of  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Herodolu». 
In  a.iHigning  the  limitHi  of  Herodotutt*  geographical  knowledge  in  Asia,  we 
must  leave  out  all  India  ii.  of  the  HegiHtan,  or  country  uf  t^aiid,  and  the 
whole  uf  central  Aoiu  and  China,  together  with  the  whole  of  Siberia.  In 
Europe,  all  beyond  00"  N.  lat.  muHt  be  deducted,  aa  aUo  all  that  part  of 
Kurojie  which  lav  W.  of  the  Lower  Daimbe,  between  tlie  AlpH  and  the 
Baltic.  In  Africa,  all  to  the  S.  of  the  etjuator,  and  to  the  \V.  of  the  pa- 
rallel of  Canhage.  He  was  also  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  as  Iiu  describes  the  Euphrates  as  falling  into  the  Er)'lbrtean  sea,  or 
Indian  ocean.  He  is  singularly  correct  in  his  clansiBcation  of  ibe  iuhabi- 
tanta  of  Africa,  dividing  them  into  two  great  bodies,  AfricanH  and  Ethi- 
opians— the  tatter  being  placed  south  of  the  former,  or  the  Moors  and 
Negroes,  which  in  exactly  the  caae  at  this  very  day. 

**  I'he  work  of  Herodotus,"  says  a  recent  writer  in  Larduer'a  Cabinet 
Cycloptrdia,  *'  forms  the  nio^it  precious  gift  which  has  ever  been  conferred 
on  the  literature  and  philosophy  vi  any  country  in  their  age  of  adolescence. 
It  embodies  a  great  deal  of  historical  information,  with  a  multitude  of  re- 
marks on  manners  and  natural  objectit,  written  with  singular  liveliness  and 
candour,  and  collected  from  all  the  nations  witb  which  the  Greeks  at  thai 
time  had  any  acquaiulance.  The  communiuitive  ardour  of  the  father  of 
luHlory  was  not  dampetl  by  any  sceptical  misgivings;  what  he  had  gather- 
ed laboriouf^ly  he  poured  abroad  freely  for  the  coiiiiideralion  of  riper  ages ; 
and  if  he  sometimes  relates  with  too  much  gravity  what  common  sense 
uumot  credit,  it  must  be  remembered  lliat  the  hardvV\oot\  «A  cY«^^\^\\>i  'v^ 
beat  fitted  to  pionevt'  the  road  of  knowledge,  ttud  \W\.  ^\\e  cTiu\V3>aA  Nx«»^ 
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of  critical  di^criminatiun  can  follow  only  in  a  beaten  path.  It  is  rftninrUa- 
ble,  that  an  author  whose  information  reached  into  the  heart  of  Rnsaia,  to 
the  Urul  inouiilaiiiH  and  the  sea  of  At-al,  tu  the  cunlineu  of  Tartar^  and  of 
India,  to  the  nt^gro  nations  inhabiting  thtt  hanks  of  tlin  NIIp,  and  even  to 
tliat  luyslerioas  river  which  waters  an  almoiit  hidden  world  beyond  the 
great  desert,  should  haro  scarcely  any  knowhil^t^  of  the  nations  in  the 
west  of  Europe>  and  should  speak  even  of  the  ncM|,^hboaring  peninsula  of 
Italy  in  obscurer  terms  than  uf  that  of  Arabin.  But  as  civilization  advanced 
towards  the  West,  the  train  of  li^hi  which  marked  its  pro^es!^  still  slione 
in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  ihe  Greeks  naturally  turned  their  eyes  to 
that  quarter  of  the  globe  where  the  maturity  of  the  sni  ial  stale,  and  the 
astonishing  monuments  which  existed  of  human  power  and  ingenuity, 
offered  an  endless  nource  of  gcatiBcntion  to  their  curiosity.  In  the  age  of 
Herodotus  the  commercial  character  of  the  Greeks  wan  already  fully  de- 
veloped :  they  had  establitihed  themselves  in  all  the  »borea  of  the  Euxine; 
they  had  penetrated  even  into  the  rountry  of  the  Hudini^  Mome  hundred 
miles  up  the  Tantiis,  where,  in  the  midst  of  nomad  tribes,  they  had  built 
themselves  a  ^eat  city  fiitirety  of  wood  ;  tliey  maintained  an  oc(*af!ional 
intercourse  with  the  people  borderin|j^  on  the  Caspian  ;  und  passed  through 
so  many  different  nations  in  these  commercial  visits,  tliat  tltey  were  ohliu^ed 
to  employ,  we  are  told,  no  les>f  than  seven  interpreters  in  their  counte.  In 
Persia  a  colony  ef  Greeks  had  been  e,^tabliEihed  by  Xerxes,  and  was 
cherished  by  him  ai4  the  only  fruit  ul  h\s  i>xpedition.  In  Lower  Egypt 
they  were  numerous  from  an  early  a^e.  Thus  the  lively  and  enterprising 
spirit  of  his  countrymen  offered  great  faciUties  to  Herodotus  in  pursuing 
hu  researches  in  various  quarters  :  they  probably  served  him  as  interpre- 
ters ;  and  it  is  only  by  8upp4fsing  liie  absence  of  t^uch  aids  that  we  can 
explain  his  total  silence  renpecting  Jerusalem,  und  the  sinnlineHs  of  his 
remai'ks  on  Tyre  and  Cartha^;e.  The  forbiddint^  temper  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  thejealouny  of  commercial  monopoly,  and  the  difHcukies  of  a, 
strange  language,  could  tdune  have  veiled  from  his  view  ubjticts  so  well 
deserving  his  attention.  It  h  natural  that  one  who  sought  so  zealoutily 
for  facts  should  be  extremely  mistiuslfut  of  arbitrury  hypotheses,  Hero- 
dotus called  in  question  many  long-received  opinion-.  He  did  not  deny 
that  the  earth  was  a  sphere,  as  his  commentators  have  eiToneously  ima- 
gined ;  but  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  its  being  a  circnl»r  disk,  encompasited 
by  the  ocean,  as  it  was  described  by  the  geographers  of  his  day.  He  waa 
persuaded  that  the  earth  was  not  a  circle  ;  and  as  to  the  existence  of  "  the 
0oods  of  ocean,"  he  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  authority  of  tlM9 
poets.  He  thought  the  division  into  three  continents  extremely  unreason- 
able, and  believed  that  Europe  (to  which,  indeed,  he  could  not  atbx  any 
limits  towards  the  east),  was  greater  than  the  other  two  coiumenta  taken 
together,  being  equal  to  them  in  length,  and  much  exceeding  them  in 
breadth.  For  this  opinion  he  has  been  much  and  uniteservedly  censured,  for 
even  his  mistakes  prove  the  jutitness  and  independence  of  bis  mind.  It 
was  natural  for  him  to  magnify  that  of  which  he  had  only  an  obscure  per- 
ception;  hut  his  belief  that  Africa  mi^ht  be  circumnavigated,  whirh  had 
the  eti'ect  of  diminishing  that  continent  in  his  estimation,  and  his  hesitation 
to  admit  such  an  outline  of  Europe  as  system  alone  would  delineate,  are 
equally  to  his  credit.  Into  whatever  errors  Herodotus  n)ay  have  run  when 
he  himself  ventured  to  speculate,  he  was  seldom  led  astray  by  the  theories 
ofothen;  and  he  not  only  laid  before  his  coantrymen  the  most  valuable 
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accutnalftiitHi  of  facts  whicli  tfie  world  had  to  that   aire  received,  but  hn 
alnn  taui^ht  them  the  u<ieful  If'snon  haw  tn  doubt  and  di.scusfl."  * 

Carf/ras^imiJH  rot/agcs^^  The  voyajfes  of  the  Carthasititan  admirals 
Haniio  and  Himilrn,  along  thfr  coasts  of  Afrua  and  of  I^urope,  lhou{;li 
performed  apparently  lon^;  before  his  own  time,  were  tinknoxvn  to  Hero- 
dotus. Hariiiio  was  despatched  by  the  senate  of  Carthaf^e  for  the  double 
jmrpoBc  of  exploring;  and  colonizing  the  coast  of  Africa  beyond  ttie  ^iraitn. 
Tb«  fleet  wliich  be  comniandeil,  on  thiy  expedition,  wa«  compos^ni  of  60 
large  vessels,  having^  on  board  3l>,n00  porsnn*^  of  both  sexes.  The  Car- 
thaginians or  Lybi-rbaenicitin  cities  founded  by  Haiuni  on  thin  occasion 
were  alt  sUnated  between  ibe  strait^i  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Senepil  river, 
and,  with  the  ext-eptiini  of  Cerne,  (the  Modern  Arijuin)  lay  to  the  N,  of 
cape  Hirjnrlore,  tin:  Atlas  Major  of  tbp  ancients.  Some  assert  thai  Hanno 
daubVdl  the  cape  of  (Jood  Hoj)e  ;  while  others  limit  the  whole  extent  of 
his  voyage  to  Cape  Nun,  near  10  degrees  N.  of  Cerne:  but  D'Anvillo 
and  Kennel  nearly  agree  in  fixing  the  limit  of  Huuno's  voyage  at  the  point 
of  Shurbru'  Sound,  near  Sierra  Leone.  FTanno  wrote  a  relation  of  this 
Toyage,  a  fragment  of  a  Greek  version  of  which  in  hU  r}mt  now  remains. 
Its  authenticity  has  been  called  in  question  on  account  of  its  stories  of 
torrents  of  fire  running  into  the  nea^  and  females  covered  with  hair,  called 
Gorillie.  But  the  former  were  nothing  more  than  the  flame  caused  by 
tlie  burning  of  ibe  dry  herbage— a  practice  common  to  every  country  be- 
longing to  warm  and  moist  climates,  where  the  vegetation  is  rank.  Tho 
appearance  of  a  river  of  lire  running  into  the  Rea,  would  be  occasioned  by 
the  more  abundant  vegetation  of  tfie  valleya  or  ravineft,  wbirli  are  shaded 
by  iboir  depth,  aitd  remain  lungest  green.  A  Hiniilai-  phenomenon  wan 
obiierved  by  the  mucli-lamcntcd  traveller  Mr  Park,  in  the  high  country  of 
Matiding,  and  a  ainiiilar  practice  of  burning  tho  dry  herbage  in  observed  in 
Ludaxnar,  and  other  Moorish  countries  on  the  suutheni  border  of  the  great 
desert  of  Sahara.  It  may  al^^o  be  observed,  that  a  similar  pi"actice  has, 
from  lime  immemorial,  been  adopted  by  the  Indians  of  the  I'nited  States, 
to  the  E.  and  W.  of  lbl^  Missiftaippi.  Kesperting  the  hairy  women — called 
Gorilla',  Hannu's  interpreters,  Gorgonsy  by  Diodorua  Siculus,  and  Gor- 
gadex  by  Pliny — it  is  plain  that  they  were  apes,  of  the  species  called  Pongo 
by  Buifuiu  The  male  Pongos  could  not  be  caught  by  Hanno,  as  they 
fled  to  inaccessible  precipices,  and  defended  themselves  by  throwing  stones. 
These  are  never  taken  alive.  Throe  females  were  taken  !)y  Hanno,  hut 
they  BO  annoyed  their  conductoni  witli  their  teeth,  that  they  were  com> 
pelted  to  kill  them,  and  bring  their  skins  only  to  Carthage.  Loni^  before 
this  voyage  of  commerce  ami  discovery,  the  Carthaginians  bad  discovered 
the  Forttinate  island)*,  or  the  modern  Canary  islan<ls. 

The  voyage  of  Himiko  touk  place  in  the  same  centurj*  ^vidi  that  of 
Hamio  ;  unhappily  but  a  few  scattered  details  of  it  have  reached  us.     He 

*  Tbcrv  In  a  very  renmrlcHble  Ikct  »eiitton«d  by  HeriKlotus  re»p«cting  thv  stnte  of 
feofTii|>hi<:Al  Ni-ifnce.  ftboiii  hall*  n  ccnuir>'  bcTi^re  h«  publKhed  hh  hhxi*ty,  and  very 
shortly  precfdin^  thf  IVrsiim  in^-aslon.  It  iM!iiir»  iti  Book  v.  e.  Ui,  whiTi*  nr  JKys  thut 
ArUta|;ui'a!i.  jirincr  uf  .Mllt-tu!!,  »|>|H>nrrd  brfiin-  f  :it>fiiui<n«K,  tbe  SpHrtait  king,  wUh  a 
tablet  ofbrnnt  in  his  hand,  upon  which  wm*  iiii«Tibr<l,  eivrj  hwwn  imrt  vf  ike  hahiUybie 
ivaritlt  t fie  seas  and  t/i£  riierSi  and  to  tliis  tabU<t  hv  ^iiit«il,  aa  he  spoke  nf  the  several 
countries  btftirt.>en  the  lonitn  stn  and  Stisa.  Thit  im  thif  Arsl  thirijf  of  the  kind  men- 
tioiinl  in  historv,  nuA  iip|.«ini  lo  hiive  bri'n  n  very  vnguf,  rude,  hiiJ  iinpr-rlVft  jrt-rl'or- 
tctinre ;  but  it  U  probnDlc  that  |;eo){niphici(l  tnblet^  of  thi«  Kind,  huwv\rr  riidr  aiid 
imperf«i.'t,  were  in  u»e  ftmongm  ih?*  siatesmeii  »iid  men  of  wU'nce  in  those  duy*.  Whm 
H  feaut  lor  an  iititiqujiry  would  not  this  tablet  hft^'e  been,  biul  it  tiern  preMi'vcd  !  The 
curiouK  r'«d«r  mny  see  the  geo^i'npby  ot  this  tablet  di!tcus»e<t  by  Lt«,tuve\,\uV\\xvV\Nu\rdk- 
tivnx  uf  Hi-rud(itii«. 
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he\(\  his  course  in  tho  opposite  directioD,  and  visited  the  roftsts  of  Spain 
•nd  the  Briti'^h  irdaiids. 

Scvtox — Pi/t/ieax — ArUfolle.']  In  the  time  of  the  Petoponncsian  war, 
^or  a  few  years  later  than  Herodotus,  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  collected  the 
Jtineraritfs  and  jouniaU  of  the  travellers  and  uuvi^raturs  of  his  time,  and 
>e<lnce<l  t!ie  infurmation  a^nrded  by  them  into  systematic  fonn.  His  work 
describes  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean,  and  thoive  of  Wes- 
tern Africs^  as  far  as  Cerne.  He  mentions  Massitia,  the  modera  Mar- 
seilles, and  is  also  the  earliest  Greek  writer  who  mentions  the  name  of 
Rome — Pytlieaa  of  Marseilles  made  a  voyage  aton^f  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Gaul,  and  reached  Great  Urit;un,  then  called  Alhiotty  or  Al-Jtontt,  that 
is,  the  White  Land,  by  the  inhabitants.  He  appears  to  have  coasted  the 
eoutliern  and  eastern  shores ;  Le  makes  no  mentii^M  uf  Ireland}  but  says» 
that  steering  northwards  he  arrived  in  six  days  at  Thulc,  whith  some  sup- 
pose to  have  heon  Jutland,  and  others  Norway.  In  the  same  age  with 
Pytheas,  or  a  little  later  (400  ]\.C.)  flourished  Xenophon,  whose  narra- 
tive of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousaiul  threw  much  light  upon  the  coun- 
tries of  Upper  Asia.  The  writings  of  his  celebrated  contemporary,  Hip- 
pocrates, who  travelled  through  Scythia,  Colchis,  Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps 
Egypt,  with  the  view  of  studying  the  different  effects  of  different  climates 
upon  the  human  body,  added  considerably  to  the  geographicnl  knowledge 
of  the  age,  although  he  committed  the  great  error  of  supposing  Kgypt  and 
Libya  to  belong  to  Asia. — 'Ephoros  of  Cuma?,  who  dourished  about  350 
B.C.  supposed  tlie  Greeks  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  and  that 
round  them  were  disposed  the  Indians,  Etfiiopian'^,  Celts,  and  Scythiaus. — 
Aristotle,  the  scholar  of  Plato,  and  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  con- 
tributed much  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  geographical  science,  by 
iuferring  frum  the  observatiuns  uf  trnvellers  the  sphericity  of  the  globe. 
He  maintained  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  having  a  circumference  of 
400,000  stadia; — a  calculation  uhich  may  be  correct ;  but  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  stadium  employed,  renders  it  impossible  to  appreciate  its  merit. 
Kea-ioniog  tirmly  on  the  hypothesis  that  tlie  earth  in  a  globe,  Aristotle  ap- 
pears to  have  suggested  the  voyage  acrofts  the  Ailantic  eighteen  centaries 
before  Columbus ;  for  he  nhAerrRs,  that  the  coasts  of  Spain  cannot  be  very 
far  distant  from  those  of  India.  The  happy  boldness  uf  this  thought  was 
all  tiis  own,  the  errors  of  calculation  belonged  to  his  age.  In  his  tioinen- 
clature>  too,  we  see  evidence  of  a  ju9ter  geographical  conception  than  was 
possessed  by  many  writers  of  a  inucli  later  age.  His  knowledge  of  the 
eartli  was  liounded  by  tlie  Gallic  and  Indian  gulfd  on  the  W.  and  E.  by 
the  Riphu^an  mountains  on  the  N.,  aud  on  the  S.  by  the  great  river  Cre- 
metes,  "  which,  having  its  source  in  the  same  mountain  as  the  Nile,  flows 
westward  into  the  ocean."  This  great  river  must  be  the  Senegal,  Aris- 
totle knew  but  little  uf  the  north  of  Europe,  yet  he  is  the  6rst  who  men- 
tions the  Hercynian  mountains ;  a  designation  which,  probably,  extended 
over  the  lofty  ranges  on  the  west  and  north  of  BohnMnia,  but  which  is  at 
present  retained  otdy  by  the  in^iulated  mountains  of  the  Hartz.  He  al.^a 
makes  express  mention  uf  two  large  islands,  Albion  and  It^nie,  situated  to 
llie  north  of  Celtica  (and  he  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  them  toi*elher, 
and  with  the  common  name  Briitaiticir)  ;  but  he  adds,  that  they  are  not 
by  any  means  so  largo  n»  Taprohane  beyond  India,  or  PItebol  in  the  Ara- 
bian sea.  Here  we  have  a  proof  of  his  extensile  information  in  thi:>  early 
mention  of  Tuprobane  or  Ceylon,  and  Phebol,  which  is  generally  supposed 
t4^  be  ^fadagaacar ;  but  which,  as  Saibala  is  an   Indian  name,  ought,  p«*r- 
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hap«i  to  be  looked  for  more  towardH  ihe  eant.  Ariototle  hail  many  scho- 
lai-A  wlio  devoted  themselves  to  geographical  studies,  and  some  of  whu'U, 
iw  DiitT^arrlms  and  Theopfu-astusj  ubtaiiied  distirirtion  by  their  writini^  ; 
but  he  had  the  singrular  honour  of  infusing  the  hive  of  kiiowledc^e  into  the 
future  ('ttnijuenir  of  A^ia.  Tim  Kpirit  of  the  roynl  pupil  conc^iponded  with 
tin?  intellectual  emineiioe  of  the  f^reat  teacher;  and  the  expedition  of 
Alexander  produced  a  greater  revohition  in  the  knowledge  of  the  globe* 
than  ahnost  amy  other  event  recorded  in  ancient  biatory;  and  more  do- 
bignedly,  perhaps,  than  is  generally  imagined." 

Alexander's  Expcdilion,^  Tlio  conqneata  of  Alexander  formed  a  new 
era  in  the  science  of  geography.  Of  no  one  might  it  more  trul^r  be  said 
tlvat  "  geography  is  the  science  of  conquerors."  By  means  of  his  expeili- 
tion*:!  the  Greeks  acquired  a  detailed  knowledge  of  Asia,  from  the  Ilclles- 
ponl  to  the  Hypha^iK,  and  from  the  Persian  ^ulf  to  the  Jaxartes,  and  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  uf  the  Gan^es^  and  of  India  lieyond  the  Re^stan,  or 
Sandy  Desertj  both  of  which  were  unknown  to  Herodotus.  In  hw  march 
westward  from  the  Indus  to  Susa,  he  employed  Diugnetus  and  Boston, — 
two  di.'iiinguished  geonietricianri,  as  we  are  informed  by  Suaho  and  Pliny, 
— to  draw  up  surveys  of  the  intermediate  provinces,  and  reduce  them,  aa 
well  as  the  marches  of  liis  army,  to  regular  measurement,  an<]  thus  the 
distances  being  accumtely  set  down,  and  journals  faithfully  kept,  the  prin- 
ciples of  geuj^raphical  science  next  in  importance  and  utility  lo  astronomi- 
cal observations,  were  established.  In  addition  to  tho  journals  of  Diogiie- 
tus  and  Bmion, — both  of  whoai  may  bo  siylcd  the  quarter-masters  general 
of  the  -Macedonian  army, — were  those  of  Nearchus  (happily  preserved  by 
the  judicious  Arriaii,)  and  of  Aristobulus,  and  Ptolemy,  afterwards  king 
of  Egypt.  Of  all  these,  with  tiie  exception  of  that  of  Nearchus,  we  have 
only  extracts,  funnHhed  uf*  by  Uiodorus,  Sti-abo,  and  Arrian.  Had  the 
journals  of  Dioji^netu8  and  IJaHon  been  preserved  entire,  and  had  they 
reached  our  times,  tliey  would  have  thrown  much  light  m\  the  interior 
ge<^raphy  of  the  Persian  empire,  with  which  llie  moderns  are  still  very 
imperfectly  acquainted.  A  glance  over  the  map  of  Asia  will  show  that 
bia  marches  northward  liiul  eastward,  and  the  double  route  of  his  army 
westward, — the  one  under  C'ratoruy,  tlirougb  the  centre  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, and  the  other  headed  by  Alexander  himself  through  the  maritime 
prorincea, — intersect  tlie  whole  space  by  threo  lines,  from  the  Indus  almost 
tu  the  Tigris. 

Alexander  is  supposed  to  have  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a 
commercial  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  India,  from  the  care  he  look 
to  examine  the  navigation  of  the  Persian  gulf  and  of  the  river  Indus.  For 
the  latter  purpose  a  fleet  of  800  vessels  was  intrusted  to  the  command  of 
Nearchus.  By  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  from  tlio  Hydaspes  to  the  Indus, 
and  from  thp  Irutus  to  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  a  know- 
ledge of  tile  hydrography  of  the  Punjaub,  the  ErylhriEan  sea,  and  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  wan  acquired,  and  the  latter  was  no  longer  confounded  with  tbo 
former,  as  was  done  by  Herodotus.  A  survey  was  also  made  of  the  Ara- 
bian or  western  aide  uf  the  Persian  gulf,  by  Archias,  Androsthenes,  and 
Hiero,  but  the  details  have  not  reached  us.  Hicro  proceeded  down  the 
gulf,  doubled  Cape  Musseudoui,  sailed  down  the  coast  below  Muscat,  and 
came  in  sight  of  Cape  Ras-hal-had,  which  be  durst  nut  double,  and  then 
returned  up  the  gulf.  A  survey  was  also  taken  of  the  delta  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  and  the  Eulu^us  or  Karuou ;  t\\«  c\v%nu&\  o^  ^a'^x^VA 
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was  alflo  examined  up  as  far  as  Opl<i.  its  hiirhest  navigable  point,  and  that 
of  tiic  Enpliratei),  dowit  to  the  marali  of  Pallacopas. 

'*  Notwithstanding,"  iL-markB  the  author  of  the  elegant  volame  on  '  Ma- 
ritime and  Inland  Discovery/  in  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia, — "  Notwithstand- 
ing that  the  wiitings  of  all  ifitj  Greeks  (Niearchus  excepted)  who  accom- 
panied Alexandtir  in  Imlia  have  pnrishcd,  the  fraj^ments  which  remain  are 
Batficienl  to  convince  as  that  the  Mace(h}nian8  were  attentive  and  saf^aciotis 
obaervpre.     Their  remarks  derive  a  peculiar  iiitei-esi  from  the  way  in  whicli 
they  illustrate  how  little  change  the  lapse  of  twenty  centuries  ha^  ^vroughl 
on  the  uianiiera,  or  even  on  the  lani^uages,  of  Indian  nations.     It  also  de- 
serves to  be  noticed,  that  the  Greeks  soon  became  acquaint4.'d  with  those 
articlea  of  produce  or  mniiufacture  which  have  ever  since  continued  to  be 
the  staple  articles  of  th»  Indian  trade.     Nmarchus  observed  the  sugar,  or 
honey,  as  he  termed  it,  innde  horn   canes,  without  the  as-^islance  of  l»ees. 
He  also  mentioned  the  fine-flowerod  cottons,  rice,  ond  perhaps  liilk.     The 
Greeks  l)ecame  acquainted  wiili  ifie  mode  of  plantinp  rice  in  water,  and  of 
distillin^^  from  it  the  strong  Hpirit   called   by  thi»   natives  arrack.     They 
knew  that  gold  wa»  collected  in  the  rivorN,  ami  they  Jenrned  the  manner 
of  hunting  and  taming  (he  elepfiant.     'I'he   chief  pecaliarities   of  Indian 
government  and  society  appear  to  have  been  all  revealed  lo  iheij*  observa- 
tion.    They  were  aware  of  the  division  of  the  people   into   castes,  thai 
there  \vere  no  intermarriages  between  the  castes,  and  iliat  trades  descended 
from  fatiier  to  son.     Itie  nnmes  of  the  castes  are  Tiot  mentioned  expre-ssly 
by  any  Greek  writer,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  Chatari  of  Arrian,  who  oc- 
cupied the  country  possessed  by  the  Ilajpoots  at  the  present  day,  were  the 
military  caste  of  K'hatrees.     The  pUUiujs  made  of  rice,  on  whicli  the  peo- 
ple cbielly  subsisted,  the  custom  of  Klminpoumg,  that  of  dying  the  beard, 
tlie  perforation  of  the  mme,  lips,  and  ears,  the  cotton  turbans^  the  use  of 
umbrellus,  the  great  banyan  or  Indian  fig-lree,  under  the  hranchesof  which 
a  thousand  pHrsons  may  assemble,  the  devotion  of  widows  to  the  tlanieSf 
the  delicate  form  and  constitution  of  the  natives,  these,   with  a  nmUitudn 
of  other  particularities,  amused  the  curious  spirit  of  the  Greeks.    The  phi- 
losophy of  the  Brahmins,  and  the  eccentric  piety  of  the  la^jueers  or  Jogeea, 
appear  to  have  been  the  same  then  as  they  are  now.     I'tit-  latter  were  pri- 
vileged to  enter  every  house,  and  even  the  women's  n]>artnients ;  they  wej'e 
attended  by  females,  without  the  suiipicion  of  impropriety ;  lived  on  vege- 
table fond  under  bBnynn  trceH  ;  subjected  themselves  to  fanatical   penances 
and  disgusting  tortures  ;  and  when  they  had  at  length  palh-^l    the    insane 
appetite  for  pain,  heroically  abandoned  on  the  funeral  pile  the  life  in  which 
they  could  no  longer  suiHciently  afflict  tliemsHli'eii.     These  and  a  thousand 
other  extravagances,  successfully  employed  then  as  well  as  now  to  win  the 
a<lmiration  of  the  multitude,  were  viewed  with  mingled  astnnUhrucnt  and 
contempt  by  the  companions  of  Alexander.     Me^thenes  beheld  all  the 
riches  and  magnificence  of  Iiulifl  at  the  court  of  Sandracotta,  or,  as  it  is 
written  by  oiher-t,  Saudracoptus,  a  corruption  of  ChandrnmGuptay  one  of 
the  most  distingnished  names  in  Imlian  history.     Tlmt  prince  liad  awakuu- 
«cl  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  foreign  sway,  and  had  completely  overturned 
the  enfeebled  dynasty  of  the  H^lis  or  the  Falis^  in  ijoutfi  Bahar,  who  left, 
however,  their  name  to  the  great  capital  of  their  ilommions.    Pliny  informs 
ns  that  the  city  Paliboihrttj  as  he  calls  it,  far  exceeded  in  wc^lih  and  mag* 
jjitude  the  other  great  capitals  of  India,  nnfl  he  adds,  that  the  same  nane 
wan  uot  only  common  to  the  civy  and  the  \ieople,  but  was  also  given  to 
the  pr'tDce.     This  important  ob-ieTv&iWXAM  wowft^v  v^*\^^\^S^«i  «iUintiou  it 
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(IraervM.  TIioso  wlio  art?  acquainted  wiili  the  East  will  perceivp  at  onca 
tltat  a  name  bonit;  alike  by  tli«  city,  tlie  imtioii,  aiitl  tlie  rulur,  iiiuvl  have 
been  tlm  name  uf  the  reigning  family.  Tlic  Paltltollira  then  i»f  the  (ireeks 
was  unqueatioiiably  no  called  frum  tlie  dynasty  uf  the  Paii-putra^  that  is, 
the  sons  ur  tribe  of  Baity  whotfe  uplenduur  belongs  to  the  heroic  age  itf 
India.  The  cicy  Falibothra  was  situated,  according  to  some,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Soane  and  the  Gam^es,  while  others  remove  it  to  the  point 
where  the  Cu»a  joiim  tlic  latter  river  a  litllo  tu  the  cast  of  Boglipnr.  U 
was  two  miles  broad,  and  extended  no  Ich^  than  ten  mitet  along  the  nver, 
according  to  Megasthenes.  Here  the  Macedonian  enjoyed  the  be^-t  op- 
poriunitiea  for  studying  the  country  and  the  people  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
nothing  of  hin  ban  been  pre^terved  except  \m  fables,  and  these  are  obviously 
tukeii  from  the  iiativeti.  He  repents  the  stories  of  the  Ct/uocepJuiIi  and  of 
Pi/gmies^  by  which,  no  doubt,  we  are  to  understand  the  monkeys  ;  for 
tlicKe  auirnaltf,  in  some  parts  of  India,  fi'equent  the  pagodas  in  great  num- 
bers ;  and  being  protected  from  molestation  by  the  superatitious  opinions 
of  the  natives,  they  familiarly  exhibit  all  the  liv(>lineH!<i  and  ingenuity  of 
tlieir  nature.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Greeks,  conversing  with  Hindoos, 
fibuuld  be  led  into  the  t»elief  that  apes  are  but  an  inferior  variety  of  man. 
The  monkey  tribe  has  good  reason  to  complain  of  being  calumniatctl  as 
well  as  harshly  treated  by  mankind.  Kept  in  solitary  confinement,  to 
which  their  paKsionate  and  social  temper  is  peculiarly  ill  a^lapted ;  pining 
away  with  ^{'x^i  %nii  malady,  they  are  accused  of  beiuj;  peevish  and  male- 
volent,  as  if  tlie  natural  disposition  of  the  animal  could  be  developed  in  bo 
unnatural  a  situation.  Jn  the  pagodas  of  Upper  India,  however,  the  mon- 
keys  are  regarded  not  merely  with  indulgence  but  with  respect.  Nor  is 
it  wonderful  that  they  should  be  coufuunded  with  tiie  human  species  in  a 
country,  the  gravest  histories  of  wlucli  irifuriii  us,  that  the  Hret  groat  saint 
converted  to  Hudhitmi  wan  the  king  of  the  monkeys,  and  that  a  mimic 
army,  composed  of  a  Imuttred  millions  of  the  same  nimble  animals,  gam- 
bolled after  the  great  Itam  to  the  conquest  of  Ceylon.  One  fertile  source 
of  fable  among  Uie  Greeks  was  the  liln^rty  they  took  with  foreign  words, 
wliich  they  always  altered,  as  the  Turks  do  at  present,  so  a^  to  make 
them  signiticanc  in  their  own  langu^e.  The  significations  thus  arbitrarily 
attached  to  names  naturally  gave  birth  to  many  errors.  Thus  the  Alshami, 
a  powerful  tribe  on  Uie  bills  near  the  Ganges,  are  called  by  Megasthenes 
tlie  Aslomij  or  Mnuiftiess,  and  then  to  explain  tlie  subsistence  of  these 
jnonstem  he  is  conipellud  (o  add  that  they  are  nourished  by  tlie  smell  of 
fragrant  flowers.  In  like  manner  the  Greeks  converted  the  name  of  Cttirt 
littrracat  a  high  peak  in  the  Indian  Caucasuti  into  Koite  lioreou,  i.  e.  the 
bed  (if' Boreas ;  and  the  mountain  of  D^'iranif/ii  they  aupposed  to  bu  the 
birth-place  of  jOw««.(Ofthe  Grecian  Bftirchus." 

Scholars  of  Alexandria — Eraloslhenes.^  The  foundation  of  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  in  Kgypt,  was  a  great  means  of  eniari;iug  the  geogniphicnl 
and  hydrographical  science  uf  the  ancients,  both  in  the  direction  of  the 
Kcd  sea  and  ludia.  It  baii  been  allcge<l  tliai  the  boolis  wiiich  bud  been 
■hut  up  in  the  archives  of  Babylon  and  Tyre,  previous  to  Alexander's  con- 
quests, were  by  his  orders  transferred  to  Alexandria,  aud  that  in  this  way 
the  discoveries  of  the  Phrvnician  navigators  and  Chaldean  astronomers 
became  known  to  the  Greeks.  But  we  cannot  receive  this  statement  with 
implicit  faith,  fur  no  hint  of  the  transaction  occurs  in  any  accounts  we  pos- 
msm  of  the  life  aud  actions  of  Alexander,  and  we  know  that  the  library  of 
Alexander  was  founded  by  Ptoleiuy  Soter  man^}  ^qw%  i&Sx«i  SX^e.'t^x^^^^v « 
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death.  Alexander  wouUl,  in  fact,  if  there  had  been  any  Buch  books  tn 
existence,  harp  rather  (rot  thetn  at]  ti-armporte'l  to  Batiyloi^  which  he  in- 
tended to  have  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  where  alone  any 
works  composed  in  the  Phtcnician  and  Chaldoun  laii^agc»t  could  be  made 
use  of  and  appreciated.  Beflidea,  there  is  no  proof  that  such  works  ever 
existed.  Patrncles,  an  officer  of  Sclcacus  Nicator,  vitiited  and  described 
several  parts  of  India  and  Scyttua ;  and  Diciearchus  of  Messene,  his  ron- 
t«mpurai-y,  published  several  treatines  on  geography,  of  which  three  frag- 
ments  are  extant.  The  first  it  inscribed  a  Tour  through  Greece,  being  a 
description  of  the  relative  distances  and  situation  of  several  cities,— an 
account  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  country. 
Ttie  second  contanm  the  same  subject  in  %'erse,  which  ivas  designed  to  im- 
press on  the  uitnds  of  youth,  the  names  uf  places,  being  inserted  in  a  geo- 
graphical map  of  Ills  own  constmction.  This  work  was  dedicated  lo 
TheophroBtus,  tlie  successor  of  Aristotle,  who  corrected  and  improved  the 
map,  and,  in  his  tait  will,  ordered  ii  to  bu  replaced  in  a  portico  built  for 
tliat  purpose.  The  third,  a  U'waliNe  on  mountains,  wan,  if  we  may  judge 
from  what  of  it  remains,  composed  with  great  jud>;ment,  und  haM  been 
quoted  with  approbation  both  by  Pliny  and  Geminus. — The  embassy  of 
Megasthenes,  already  adverted  to,  and  that  of  Dainmchus  to  the  same 
quarter,  at  a  suhnequcnt  period,  famished  many  valuablo  accessions  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek-*  respecting  the  Eastern  world  ;  Dalion,  Buaelis, 
and  Aiistocreon,  visited  Ethiopia,  and  Simonides  resided  several  years  at 
Merawe,  while  Aristillus  and  Timochares  introducwl  tbft  method  of  de- 
termining the  places  of  the  stars  by  their  own  latitudes  anil  longitude* 
Willi  rvapect  to  the  equator.  It  was  at  Alexandria  that  all  these  matei-ials 
were  arranged  and  systematized.  In  this  labour  Eratostltenes,  who  flou- 
rished under  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  was  keeper  of  the  Alexundnan  lib- 
rary, bore  a  disdnguisfiDd  piut.  H'la  knowledge  of  the  Nilo  was  as  ex- 
tensive OS  that  of  Herodotus,  and  more  accurate;  he  also  collected  some 
informaiion  respecting  the  E.  roast  of  Africa,  and  mentioiiH  India  and 
Thinic.  But  his  gr-eat  merit  wasy  that  he  introduced  into  geography  h 
uniform  system  anri  ihe  art  of  fixing  positions,  "  He  was  the  first  who 
introduced  into  a  ui»p  a  regular  parallel  of  latitude.  This  was  a  line 
traced  over  certain  places,  whose  longest  day  was  obtterved  to  be  exactly 
of  the  same  length,  and  extended  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  througli 
the  Sicilian  sea,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Peloponuesui*,  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  the  bay  of  Issus,  Cilicia,  &c.  to  the  mountains  of  India.  Uy 
means  of  this  line  hft  endeavoured  to  rectify  the  errors  iti  the  ancient  geo- 
gniphical  map  ascritwd  to  Anaximaiider ;  and  on  it  the  Lougitudo  of  the 
known  world  was  often  attempted  to  bo  mea-^ured  by  siuveeding  geogra- 
phera.  At  certain  intervals  from  the  first,  he  trac4-d  oilier  parallels  upon 
his  map,  such  as  one  through  Alexandria,  another  through  Syene,  and  a 
third  through  Meroe,  and  introduced,  at  right  angle*  tu  these,  a  meridian 
Line  passing  throngh  Rhodes  and  Alexamlna,  up  to  Syeno  and  Mei-ot*. 
The  oriental  part  of  this  map  was  dcUneated  fromi  the  surveys  of  Diogne- 
tUB  and  Baston,  and  from  the  nialerialH  and  authorities  furnished  by  iho 
work  of  Patrocles ;  but  the  whole  of  It  comprehended  little  more  than  the 
states  uf  Greece  and  the  dominions  uf  Alexander's  successors  ;  and  as 
Eratosthenes  was  not  acquainted  with  the  western  parts  of  the  worM,  or 
with  the  countries  bounded  by  the  Northern  ocean,  he  committed  severul 
gross  errors  which  have  been  pointeil  out  by  Strabo.  But  the  great  work 
upua  which  the  fame  nf  thia  geographer  chiefiy  rests,  is  his  attempt  to  de- 
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termme  the  circumference  of  the  earth  by  the  actnol  measurement  of  a 
ae^ent  of  one  of  its  great  circles.  As^ainin^  Syene  to  he  directly  antler 
the  tropic  ot  Caucer>  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  at  the  sutnmer  solstice 
would  be  there  equnl  to  tlio  height  of  the  pole  ;  but  aa  he  found,  by  meana 
of  a  gnomon,  that  Alcxandrin,  which  ht'  MU[ipo»cd  to  be  situate  under  the 
meridian  of  Synue,  had  rather  more  than  ST  of  northern  latitude,  the 
differt-nce  of  latitude  betwnen  thowe  placet*  avcmiUI  therefore  he  7'^  12',  or 
l-50ih  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  ^reat  circle.  The  arc  of  the  ter- 
restrial meridian  intercepted  between  Syene  and  Alexandria  ho  found  by 
actual  RieuNurLMiieut  to  be  6,0Ull  tttadia,  which  iiiultipUed  hy  50^  ^ve,  as 
the  measure  of  the  earth's  circumference,  260,000  atadtu,  ur  694  4-9  sta- 
dia to  a  dff^'ree/'  Pliny  has  passed  a  high  eulo^um  upon  Eratosthenes ; 
anil  if  we  consider  tlm  rude  and  iinperfect  stale  of  science  at  that  time. 
and  the  paucity  and  inadequacy  of  the  instruments  then  employed  to  im- 
prove it,  we  Hhall  not  be  disponed  to  question  tlio  justice  of  the  panegyric. 
In  his  map  of  the  world,  as  wc  are  told  tiy  Slraho,  the  oriental  pail  of  it 
was  ilelineated  from  the  surveys  of  Dio^ietua  and  Beeton.  But  the  whole 
of  it  cuntained  little  more  than  the  states  of  Greece  and  the  dominions  of 
Alexauder's  successors ;  for,  as  Strabo  observes,  ho  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  western  paits  ut  the  world,  nor  with  the  regions  bounded  by  the 
Northern  ocean.  Tltina  was  the  eastern  extremity  of  his  map,  and  the 
Sacrum  Promontnrium  the  western.  Ilia  meridian-line  extended  from  the 
latter  linn  to  the  former.  Tliina  consequently  was  placed  in  the  pamlleL 
of  Rhodes, — a  parallel  which  passus  through  the  empire  of  China  withiu 
the  Great  Wall.  Straho  informs  us,  that  Kralostheiies  asserted  tfiat  Thiua 
had  been,  previously  to  the  constmclion  of  his  m»p,  incorrectly  placed  in 
the  more  ancient  ma])s.  Now  Thina  is  also  the  most  eastern  position  in 
I'toletuy's  geotrraphy.  But  for  Straho,  we  should  not  have  known  that  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  TJiime  or  Tliiiia,  and  that  it  hud  a  place  in 
ilieir  maps  before  the  timtt  of  Eratosthenes,  and  that  from  their  time  to 
that  of  Ptolemy,  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  Arabians,  Thina  was  tho 
most  eastern  point  of  tho  world  known  to  the  ancients.  His  position  of 
Meroe,  in  respect  of  latitude,  is  ntit  far  from  the  truth,  and  was  probably 
derived  from  Simonides,  who  lived  five  years  then.%  I'rom  the  Promonto- 
rium  Sacrum,  to  the  month  uf  the  Ganges,  Eratosthenes  reckoned  70,000 
stadia,  which  at  700  to  a  degree,  amount  to  6,000  geographical  miles. 
Now  the  direct  distance  between  these  points  is  4,970  geographical  mileflp 
or  1,030  less  than  the  calculation  of  Eratosthenes.  But  the  lines  of  dis- 
tance across  the  continent  of  Asia  were  given  by  the  ancients  in  road  mea- 
sure, and  not  in  direct  distance,  as  Kennel  has  proved  by  an  induction  of 
examples.  If  l-7lh,  therefore,  be  added  for  inflections,  or  710  geograjdii- 
chI  miles,  then  r>,680  will  t>e  assumed  for  tlie  road  distance,  so  that  tho 
ditTerence  between  the  calculations  of  Eratosthenes  will  be  only  32U  geo- 
giaphicnl  miles,  which  is  not  great  on  so  long  u  line.  His  estimate  of 
3,U00  stadia  for  the  isthmus  of  Asia  Minor  between  Issus  and  Amisus,  if 
meant  for  direct  distance  across,  is  the  justest  that  the  ancients  hare  left 
us.  Taking  these  at  700  to  the  degree,  the  intprroediate  space  is  257  geo- 
griiphical  miles,  or  300  English  miles,  being  only  20  English  miles  within 
the  truth.  By  another  statemeat,  3,700  stadia  are  giveu  by  Eratosthenes, 
lietween  Jssus  and  Amisus,  which  is  possibly  intended  for  road  distance, 
and  if  so,  very  little  exceeds  tlie  truth,  if  l-7th  be  allowed  for  inflexion, 
the  intervening  space  being  very  mountainous.  It  is  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  map  of  D'Anville.     Betweua  Gadea  and  U&ua,  W  \uiA%  ^ut  <^vi.\»v^^ 
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28,S4>3  Btitdia,  or  2,4V2  gHoi^raphiciLl  mili^'*.  or  2,850  Knglinli  miles,  o: 
5*^0  English  more  than  the  truih,  or  9;^  dc^cea  of  loitscitade  mui*c  th 
the  real  distance  in  the  parallel  cif  SG"  N.  jat.  It  mu<«t  ht*  remarked  t^ 
the*  distance  ifl  only  computed,  and  that  not  in  a  dirert  linp,  bnt  aloni^  th 
coails.  The  longitude  of  tliH  Mpditorrjinenn  WM  not  takt'n  frtnn  »  itfriei 
of  <:elefltiul  ub!tervatiun»  made  at  thti  jiillaraof  ilcrculvH  and  Isru!*,  but  fro 
lliii  computed  Hailing  distance  chicrty  along  the  coasts,  from  the  one  poin 
to  the  other,  or  in  other  wonU,  the  relative  longitadeH  of  the  two  poinW' 
were  inferred  from  tlii»  computed  diMtauciN  and  not  the  real  dittttince  fn»i 
the  true  aacertaiiied  lonLfitudeH  ;  t!m  computed  distimce  was  assumed  as  ih 
real  di>itance,  and  thus  the  longitudes  were  tixe<l.  The  same  remark 
upplirafjle  to  the  computed  distance  t>ctwe«n  the  Sacrum  Promonloriuin 
and  CanopuH  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  estimated  hy  KratostheneM  at 
^4,500  stadia,  vr  2,100  geographical  iniltjs,  which  i»  100  ideograph) 
milee,  or  only  l-*20th  part  morr  than  tht^  real  distance.  Krrnneonii  a«7 
these  estimates  of  l^ratosihcnes  were,  they  were  notliiii;|C  compared  to  thosd 
of  Ptolemy  at  a  mnch  later  |>firiod.  However,  several  gross  crrorfl  were 
committed  hy  Erator^thenes  in  other  longitudes,  alon^  the  coasts  of  the 
Mcditen'antMin.  as  in  those  of  Carllmf(«  and  Dyrracliium,  itmking  the  for- 
mer to  be  15,000  fttadia  west  of  Alcxandrtn,  irtsteiid  uf  9,000  the  real 
distance,  and  the  latter  900  stadia  from  Thermic,  (Salonica)  on  tl»e  E| 
sea,  instead  of  2,000  the  true  distance.  lli»  latitudes  in  some  poi: 
were,  nutwithstandinc;,  tolendily  accurate,  as  those  of  the  pillars  of  Her-' 
cules,  Uliodes,  Issus,  the  Caspian  Gates,  which  are  reiilly  near  the  truth, 
and  even  the  northernmost  point  of  Scotland  in  fixed  hyhim  at  61"  N.  lai., 
or  2*  23'  more  than  its  ascertained  tutitude,  winch,  cuiisidering  the  very 
slender  knowledg^e  which  at  timt  early  period  must  liave  been  possessed  of 
Britain  by  the  Greeks,  is  nearer  the  truth  than  mi[j;lit  have  been  expect4*d. 
VVe  are  in/ormud  by  Marcian  of  Ileraclea,  that  the  whule  of  tlie  i^o^rn- 
phical  knowledge  of  Eratosthenes  was  di-rived  from  the  work  of  Timos- 
thenes,  which,  preface  and  all,  was  used  hy  him  in  the  con!<truction  of  his 
map.  Hut  tliis  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  astrunumical  lahoars  in  deter- 
rainiu}^  the  figure  and  circumference  of  th*^  earth.  Eratosthenea  die<l  in 
the  year  194  B.C. — Agalharchldes,  who  was  about  20  yearn  younger  than 
Eratoaihenes,  cultivated  the  descriptive  department  of  geo^phica]  ftcienr43. 
It  is  from  him  we  have  the  first  authentic  account  of  the  countries  to  the 
8.  of  Egypt.  Ho  also  was  a  president  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  and 
wrote  a  work  on  the  navigation  atid  cumnierce  of  the  Red  Sea.  He  men- 
tionti  the  gold  mines  wrought  by  ihi5  I'tolemies  on  the  coasts  of  that  bga, 
and  d(^ncLs  the  Hutferings  of  the  miners  in  Htrong  Iniii^age.  He  ^ves  an 
elaborate  account  of  thu  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  Siibwans  and  G«r- 
rhicanR  ;  anil  deacribes  the  AhysHinian  custom  of  ham-stiinging  wild  ele- 
phants, and  eating  the  raw  Hesh  cut  from  them  while  alive. 

HipparchuA-^.'lrlemidarux.'j  HipparchuH — whose  epoch  is  not  Gxaclly 
ii*>*M»rtained,  but  must  1m;  fixed  Homtuvhere  betwixt  159  and  129  U.C.^ 
made  considerable  improvemonts,  particularly  in  the  astrtinomical  part  of 
the  science.  He  applied  the  meiliud  of  Aristillus  for  determining  the 
place*  of  the  stars,  to  ascertain  the  relative  position  of  the  diflfereut  parts 
of  the  canh*!i  surface,  and  fived  on  the  Eortunate  islands  as  \\\h  first  meri- 
dian. His  cat:doguo  of  the  fixed  stare  is  preserved  in  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy,  and  bis  commcntiuy  on  the  phenomena  of  Aratus  and  tlie  astro- 
nomy of  Endoxus  is  still  extant,  and  was  published  with  a  Latin  version 
t>y  i*etaviaB  in  1630.     He  comyu^cU  a  work  in  M.-veral  books  to  correct 
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the  error?  of  Emtosthenes,  chargLul  him  with  many  blundeni,  and  absurdly 
)irf  feired  the  map  of  Anaxiuiauder  to  tlial  whic)i  ht>  had  coiitilructed  ; 
rerkonin^  hin  cuniputation  of  the  earth's  circumference  to  bu  tieficieiit,  he 
addetl  *^3.000  stn<Iia,  ninkinf;  1  degree  nearly  764  sindia,  or  more  thnn  75 
^'eoi^rapliical  mil*f8,  which,  instead  of  correcting.  increa*^ed  the  eiTor  of 
EratoMiheiies. — Ho  was  followed  by  Artetnidorus,  who  lived  about  a  cen- 
lui*y  htiforetbo  Christian  era,  and  who  composed  a  copious  periplus  of  the 
Mi'diturmnean.  He  calculated  the  diHtance  from  Cadi/,  cu  tliu  mouLh  of 
the  Gangea,  at  6^^,624  ittades,  or  8,578  Uom«n  milt-s,  on  the  parallel  de- 
r>('ritit*d  by  K rat u Athene !>,  or  6,883  geographical  miles.  Novt",  tlm  direct 
diHttiiii't*  in  4',84.i  geof^phical  mileti,  or  1.0.S7  Auch  miles  \ens  than  hia 
extimatH.  Uut  an  road  diKtanre  between  tlieKi>  supponed  parallcU  i^  evi* 
denily  inteiideil,  if  I-7th  be  allowed  for  inflexion  on  thin  long  line  of  dis- 
tance, the  error  will  be  reduced  to  344>  geographical  miles.  On  a  second 
linn  given  by  Artemidorus,  through  Cappadociu,  Epliesus,  Home,  ami 
Spain,  the  distance  between  these  two  poinlH  ia  made  8,685  ]{.oman  milea, 
or  107  Roman  niihm  more.  ThiH  ch'arly  f^howa  that  the  diblauceii  across 
Asia  were  given  by  the  ancients  in  roa<l-tnca'iure,  and  not  in  diiuct  luca- 
*«nre ;  and  hence  the  source  of  theae  enoroiuua  longitudes  gtren  by  the 
ancient  geograpbera. 

FMditjiix.2  EudoKus  of  CyzicuH,  a  man  enthusiastically  dovoled  to 
geogi-aphii-al  researches,  visiti-d  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Euergetea  U.  (140- 
117  li.C.)  and  was  ^tenl  by  that  monai*i:b  on  an  exploratory  <*Kpeililion  to 
India,  undc^r  the  pilotage  of  an  Indian  w)io  had  been  found  expiring  with 
liuug4>r  in  a  boat  on  the  shoren  of  itie  Hed  aea.  After  having  made  two 
expedition*!  to  India,  be  conceivml  the  idea  of  arriving  at  the  East  by  tlie 
circumnavigation  of  Africa,  but  appears  tu  have  peiisheil  in  tlie  attempt. 

Smify  of  ffre  Jioman  Ktnpire,']  The  rising  greatness  of  the  Roman 
pfiwer  coulrilmted  much  tu  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge.  Tha 
Greeks  had  little  or  rather  no  knowleiige  of  ihoH«  rnpons  of  Europe  which 
lay  al  a  diislunce  Irmn  thu  .Mediterranean  or  Euxinu  seas.  They  bad  nei- 
iher  truvei-s(>d  Spuin,  nor  visiumI  Oaul^  nor  penetrated  into  Great  Hritain. 
Germany  woh  neaily  inaccessible,  and  thinly  inhabited  by  tierce  and  war- 
like tribes.  Hut  tlic  successive  conquesCs  of  these  countiies  by  the  Ko- 
mans,  and  especially  by  Julius  Cmsar,  deve.ioped  their  boundaries,  extent, 
and  interior  geography.  Among  the  Greeks^  Eratosthcne!)  was  the  first 
who  gave  a  iiide  sketch  of  Britain,  but  he  was  ignorant  of  the  exii^teuce  of 
Ireland  ;  and  no  notice  of  Ireland  appears  in  Pulybiuis,  a  Later  writer  than 
Eratosthenes.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  civilized  world  being  reduced 
to  the  Houiau  yoke,  a  survey  uf  the  whole  Koniaik  empire  was  decreed  by 
the  senate  under  the  consular  of  Julius  Cn'i^ar  and  Mark  Antony,  4>4>  B.C> 
Tho  care  of  this  survey  H*as  entrusted  to  three  Greeks,  Zenoduxus,  Theo- 
dorus,  and  Polyctetus.  To  each  of  tfiese  a  different  division  of  the  em- 
pire was  assigned.  Zenodoxus  finished  his  nurvey  of  the  cantern  part  in 
14  yearS)  5  months,  and  9  days.  Tim  iiortlif  rn  part  was  completely  sur- 
rey ed  by  Theodoru^  in  20  years,  8  months,  and  10  dayt«.  Polycletas  re- 
turned from  the  south  in  25  years,  1  monib,  and  10  days.  This  survey  ia 
ascribed  by  Pliny  to  Agrippa,  son-in-law  and  prime  miuister  to  Augustus 
CiL'soj',  because  it  was  completed  when  that  minister  was  in  the  pletiitude 
of  hid  power.  To  this  survey  were  added  supplementary  surveys  of  the 
new  provinces  as  they  were  successively  conquered  and  added  to  the  em- 
pire, and  these  formed  the  basis  of  the  geography  of  V\i*\viu\^.  >cx«\n.'^ft\R. 
a  plan  of  the  emp'jK  was  formed,  cuntaiumg  \\\e  ^\.aivc*iu  o^  ^\tt«A.s>  ^"vX- 
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cJescnptionfl  of  the  &ea-coasts  aitd  intcrioi'  purls  ul  tlie  counlriea,  wliicli 
was  placed  undt^r  a  grand  portico  in  the  middle  of  the  city  for  public  in- 
spection. Every  governor  of  a  province  waa  furnished  with  a  map  and 
written  doacription  of  it,  in  which  were  hoih  pvcn  and  engraved,  the  dis- 
tauees  of  places, — the  nature  and  direction  of  the  roads, — the  courses  of 
llie  nvers,~^and  the  chains  of  hills  and  mountains.  All  the  cities  of  the 
Roman  empire  were  connected  witli  each  other,  and  with  the  capital  by 
public  ruaiiH,  which,  is^tuing  from  the  Koinan  Forum,  traven^ed  Italy,  p«i- 
voded  the  provincea,  and  were  tiMniinhted  only  by  the  bouiidftries  of  the 
empire.  Thej^c  roadtt  were  caiefuUy  marked  at  every  1,0<J0  pacea,  or 
4,810  Ert<;]iiih  feet,  by  milestones,  and  ran  in  a  direct  linv  from  one  city  to 
another,  in  deliance  of  the  uhataclea  of  nature,  or  the  rigfits  of  private  pro- 
perty. Muunluins  were  perforated,  and  hold  arcbe»  thiuwn  over  the 
broadest  and  most  rapid  streamju.  The  middle  ])art  of  tUe  road  wa^  rained 
into  a  sort  of  terrace,  wliich  commanded  a  view  of  the  adjacent  country'. 
They  contii»ted  of  several  strata  of  «and,  ^avel,  and  cement,  and  were 
paved  with  larjfe  etones,  an<l  in  some  places  near  the  capital,  witli  granite; 
and  such  wau  the  tttrenjirth  and  durability  of  the*«e  road^.  that  they  have  not 
yet  entirely  yielded  to  the  comhiued  effort  of  tiixleen  centuries.  No  coun- 
try was  considered  im  completely  contjuered  till  it  had  lH.'en  rendered  per- 
vious in  every  direction  to  tbe  arms  and  authority  uf  the  victor.  Posts 
were  regularly  eslabliHtied  in  all  partu  uf  the  empire,  houses  were  every- 
wlx^re  erected  at  di^tancoA  o\'  live  or  six  niileN,  ench  of  which  waa  con- 
stantly provided  with  40  liurMes,  and  by  the  lielp  of  iheoe  relays,  it  waa 
easy  to  travel  100  miles  a-duy  ah^ng  the  Roman  roadn.  A  ma^strate  of 
)iigh  rank  once  posted,  in  the  6th  century,  from  Antioch  to  Constautino- 
ple,  a  distance  of  7:^.'>  Roman,  or  GG5  English  miles,  in  5^  days.  If  a  line 
be  drawn  from  the  wall  of  Antonine,  the  N.W*  extremity  of  the  Roman 
empire,  to  Rome,  and  thence  to  Jenisaletn  at  the  S.E.  point,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  great  chain  of  communication  between  these  opposite  points 
amounted  to  4r,0&0  Roman,  or  :3,74U  EngU^li  milus.  Tliisi  vast  space^ 
surveyed  and  delineated  witb  an  accuracy  previously  unknown,  extended 
from  tlie  Atlantic  tu  the  vicinity  of  ihe  Tigris,  and  from  the  wall  of  An- 
tonine, and  thn  frotitiera  ut  Polnriil,  to  Mount  Atlas,  and  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  comprehending  an  area  of  1,000,000  geographical  square  miles. 
It  was  from  this  plan,  projected  by  Julius  Cmsar,  and  completed  by  Au- 
gustus, that  the  succeeding  geographers  of  ancient  days  drew  the  best  and 
fullest  information.'^ 

Slrabit.']     Tlie  celebrated  Straho  Bourished  under  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, and  to  biin  we  are  indebted  for  a  work  wliich  enables  us  to  appreciate 

*  **  llie  Roman  ltin>pnirtes  that  »nr  Rtill  fxtant,  »}iaiv  lit  what  rxtriil  siirrej-H  wera 
niiule  in  i'vvry  provinoj> ;  and  llitiy  lias  lilVil  ihf  third,  fimrth,  Htid  fifth  bituks  of  hla 
Nuiuml  Hi»t«rv  with  the  fifogrnvhin!  diiit[iiii-4^  that  were  ihiis  mpasurrd.  An  undent 
chart,  (C'hartA  Prnvinrhilla,  Jiincr.triii^  rx  Miliuris,)  diai-^ivL-rod  by  Curirad  Celtmln  a 
librtry  ttt  .Sittr<>!»,  ariJ  now  known  by  the  name  of  l*t'ulinuer'»  Tublcfi,  niny  serve  u  ■ 
iiuHicw>nt  sp«H:intrn  of  what  Vc^HiuH  rnlls  thr  Itinrra  flt-ta.  'I'he  original  t«  «uppaB(>d 
to  have  bern  (MiiHiructctl  In  the  rf>ii;n  of  Thtiutlimiiut  the  Grrat,  and  haa  iwrlsheu;  tba 
copy  u  delineated  on  parcboienl  ot  a  foot  In  brcmUh,  and  atwiut  H  fiMrt  in  length,  com- 

{»rv(iendin£  an  extent  of  TV  of  lungitude,  ntid  from  b^  lu  'Hi'  of  latitude ;  hnt,  frum  Its 
eiiftth  ao  tar  exrv^Ing  ita  breadth,  it  rt>prpwnt)«  tin*  miuilries  del'iripntrd  in  no  jiiMt  or 
natural  proportions,  'i'he  name*  of  iiiuuutaii)<s  riwro,  and  nena,  occur  in  it ;  but  no 
ivgard  is  paid  to  their  position,  form,  and  diiiiemiionR ;  und  it  waa  probably,  therefore. 
Intended  for  a  rfprcwnlation  of  the  distances  of  places  on  the  preal  roads  of  the  Ro- 
man rnipire.  Of  the  Itinrrara  AdnotatA,  which  Vc-t;etiuii  amtraata  with  the  Itinen 
PirtAj  lav  itiuvrury  of  AntouiuuB  nuy  ai-rvr  ua  iui  exuinplr.  Like  our  cummon  road- 
bookn,  it  coalAim  the  niimwi  of  »Uff^r«i\t  yUie^  with  their  respective  dtatancei;  but  tt 
h  tiot  «/^aiffipAiiiril  with  any  Jci'uiKvtiou.  — l'aUrtbuT;jli  G.  onil  H.  rUm. 
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thp  gi*o^|)liy  of  his  age.  By  reading  and  travelling,  he  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  i^cographieal  knowledge  of  his  limes,  which  he  dip;eflte(l 
into  a  system  of  geography  in  17  hooks,  of  which  the  latter  part  of  (he 
7th  book  only  is  lost.  Tli«  following  accurate  and  pei-»pii:uitus  <ligost  of 
Straho'a  ByHtem  i^  ^Mveti  hy  the  editor  of  the  '  EtJinhuigli  Geographical 
and  Historical  Alliw ;' — '*  Having  devoted  the  introductory  portion  of  \m 
work  to  a  critical  history  of  the  .science  from  the  time  of  Homer  down- 
wards to  the  period  when  )ie  wiote,  and  to  an  exposition  of  \m  own  pecu- 
liar notions  in  regard  to  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  eaith,  Siraho 
commences  tlie  geographical  deacriplion,  or  chorography,  of  the  world 
known  to  the  ancienta,  with  an  account  of  Iberia  or  Spain.  He  first  de- 
scribes Bcetica,  next  Lusiiania  and  the  northfm  coast  as  far  as  the  Pyre- 
iieea,  then  the  Bouthern  coast  from  the  Rtraiu  to  the  Pyrenees,  and,  lastly, 
llie  islands  belonging  to  Spain,  viz.  the  Baleares  (^Majorca  and  ^finorca), 
the  Pityiwaj  (Ivica  and  Eormentcra)y  And  the  Cas9iterides('S'ci//y  M/o/irfx^: 
theKo  lost,  he  says,  are  situate  in  the  high  sea  to  tliu  N.  of  the  harbour  of 
the  Artabri,  or  Corunna,  and  near  the  western  extremity  of  Britain ; 
whence  it  follows,  that  he  cnnsidere<l  the  west  of  Britain  as  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Spain.  The  maniieri*  of  the  dif- 
ferent Iheriau  tribes,  and  the  physical  state  of  the  country,  are  described 
with  tolemhie  accuracy  ;  but»  from  ignorance  of  the  true  bearings,  in  other 
wonls,  want  of  skill  in  orienting,  its  form  and  relative  position  are  griev- 
oosly  diHioncd.  Tliifi  arises  from  the  fundamental  en'or  of  giving  to  the 
Pyrenees  a  direction  due  north  and  south  ;  while  the  Peninstda  itself  was 
conceived  to  he  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square,  or,  to  use  the  unscientific 
expression  of  Strabo,  *  a  hide  spread  out,'  According  to  this  arrangement, 
the  Pyrenees  constituted  the  eastern,  and  the  line  of  coast  extending  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  that  range  to  Sagrea  or  Cape  St  Vincent,  the  north- 
ern side  or  boundary  of  t!ie  figure.  Tliis  error,  however,  sprves  to  account  for 
the  singular  statement*  that  the  Cassiterides,  or  Scilly  islands,  on  the  soulli- 
westem  extremity  of  Britain,  were  islands  belonging  to  Spain,  and  situate 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  modern  Cape  Ortegal.  For  if  it  he  laid  down 
that  the  Pyrenees  run  due  north  and  south,  and  if  the  figure  of  Spain  l>e 
conceived  to  be  that  of  a  scjuare  ;  then  Cape  Ortegal,  or  at  least  Cape 
I"inistcrrt%  would  be  projected  forward  from  its  true  place  to  somewhere 
near  the  actual  position  of  Ouessnnt  or  Brest ;  the  north-western  extrem- 
ity of  .Spain  would  occupy  the  place  of  the  peninsula  of  Bretagne  ;  and 
the  proximity  of  Britain  wouhl  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  Separatetl  from  Spain  by  the  conterminous  boundary  of  the  Pyre- 
neeSf  Gaul  was  likewise  described  as  a  square,  having  for  its  eastern  side 
the  river  Rhine,  which  was  therefore  supposed  to  ran  parallel  to  the 
Pyrenees.  By  suppressing  or  greatly  reducing  the  peninsula  of  the  Osis- 
mii  (Bretagne),  iiulieated  by  Pytheas,  Strabo  gives  a  most  erroneous  idea 
of  its  western  coast,  which,  together  with  tlie  northern,  he  hiis  oriented 
from  east  to  we^t,  and  made  everywhere  opposite  to,  and  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  Britain.  This  was  a  necessary  comequence  of  the  original 
error  in  regard  lo  the  direction  of  the  Pyrenees,  In  following  the  division 
of  Gaul  given  by  Csesar,  he  has  avoided  the  error  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who,  misled  by  the  Latin  namesi  supposed  the  Gauls  and  the  Celts  to  bo 
two  distinct  races. 

"  To  Britain  Strabo  assigns  a  triangular  form  :  one  of  its  sides,  says  he, 
runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Gaul ;  another   follows  \\\e   iJ\TVi»:Vwvi  (A  ^% 
northern  coast  of  Spain;  the  third  is  lill\e  known.   lcvon\^Xv\^uVaAK«v^TvV'«'i 
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ay  inrer,  not  merely  the  extent  of  StraboV  inrumiRtion,  Imt  likewise  tlii* 
i«oarce  whence  it  was  deriveil.  Navi^torit  hnving  tlouhtuit  the  pninta  of 
the  I-aiid'a  Kud  and  the  Nurth  iMirelund,  nnd  observed  that,  at  tbn  former 
headland,  the  west  cnaAt  trendu  to  tlie  nnrth-cost,  wbiln  at  ilie  latter 
the  east  coast  trend^i  rapidly  to  the  nurth>weHt,  tlw^y  appear,  acconl- 
\n^  to  tlic  Byatem  then  prevalent,  lu  have  arbitrarily  extended  the 
UneH  thu4  indicated,  till,  meeting  Bomewheie  near  the  centre  of  Kiti^liuid. 
they  formed  a  triangle,  of  which  the  Houthern  coast  may  lie  considered  na 
the  base.  Accor<linji;  to  this  hypolhetii**!  formation,  the  lonpesi  sidft  of  the 
triangle  nould  be  opposite  to  Gaul,  ait  Strnbo  ban  asaertt'd.  Ireland  ie 
placed  at  no  great  diHCaiacu  from  Britain,  but  further  to  the  north.  It  ii 
<lMcribed  m  a  large  and  sterile  island,  peopled  hy  a  rac«  of  mavages,  atmn- 
gera  to  every  kind  of  civili/alioii.  It  w  al^a  the  iiiOHt  northerly  land  which 
Strabo  admiiA  into  Ida  syRteni.  '  The  ships  that  trade  from  the  port.s  of 
Gaul,*  saytt  be,  *  never  venture  beyond  Ireland  ;  as  all  placet*  in  a  higher 
latitude  arc  rendered  inacceiMiiUle  by  elernul  frosl.'  An  iuniffinary  line, 
therefore,  drawn  from  the  luoulhti  of  the  Alfiii-,  or  lilbe,  the  limits  of  hia 
conlinentjd  ^cn^raphy  on  the  west,  but  in  a  Lower  latitnde  than  Ireland,  tu 
the  sourceM  of  the  l^oryBthiMie.*!  (/ime/jcr),  and  Tannis  {Don),  on  the  eajil, 
which  tvere  conHidered  iu  nearly  the  mime  latitude,  would  terminate  the 
Europe  of  Slrabo  to  the  norlli ;  and,  taking  bin  meitMircs  to  llu*  letter,  thia 
line  would  correMpund  nearly  to  tlie  ^3iii  parallel  uf  north  latitude  upon 
modern  niaprt." 

"  Taking  lenve  of  the  British  Ulantls^  the  extremity  of  the  world  in 
bis  8y»tem,  he  proceeds  to  doHTibif  the  Alps,  an<l  tbe  <:aunuiefl  emho- 
Humed  in  ibut  chain  of  mountntna.  He  then  poises  tu  Italy  and  itts 
ittlauds,  the  deHcriptiou  of  which  uecupies  two  books,  hut  prevents  no- 
thing remarkable,  except  a  grave  discussion  whether  the  Bt;uro  uf  Italy 
be  that  of  a  sqiuu'e  or  a  triangle,  and  tbe  erroneou*i  direction  given  to 
the  peninsula,  which  i<i  made  to  run  nearly  ea^t  and  went.  A  Mingle  book 
serves  for  the  de'*cription  of  the  north  of  Kurojw,  frum  the  Ubiiie  to 
the  TaniiiH.  Disbelieving  tbe  infuruiatton  of  I'ytheas,  he  attempts  no 
account  of  tbe  eounlrief)  situate  beyoiiil  the  Elbe,  tbe  wentern  limit  of 
Europe  in  hiti  system,  and  enumerates,  with  little  order  or  precision, 
the  nationii  living  within  tliat  boundary.  He  seems  to  have  been  awarv 
tliat  an  immense  plain  intervened  between  Dacin  and  the  Caspian ;  hut 
he  pa^.%eN  in  disdainful  silence  the  accurate  uutiunM  uf  Herodotuft  re- 
fipeciin^  the  country  and  people  uf  Scytlua,  and  of  coursH  repeats  er- 
roni  which  ought  to  have  been  long  exploded.  The  remainder  of  the 
book  ia  occupioti  with  an  account  of  Illyricuiii,  Tbrat^e,  Macedonia,  and 
^^  Epiru9.     The  deHcription  of  (.ireecf  is  very  full  and   interesting,  though 

^^m  upon  the  whole,  less  clear   and    precise    tlmn    that  of   I'ausanios.      We 

^^^  may  just  ol>[*erve  here,  that   the    measures  of  Eratosibenes  give  to  the 

I  peninsula  of  (ireece  an  extent  from  west  to  east  iluuble  of    tbe  truth, 

I  and  that  neither  Polybiua,  nor  Strabo  who  follows  liiui,  baa  been  able  to 

L  ructify  a  little  this  error,  except  by  diNtiguring  the  peninsula  of  Itidy,  and 

^^L  continuing  to  p1ac4*  the  Bo^phorus  due  north  of  tbe  Hellespont;  whereAa 

^^H^  tin*  line  upon  which  botli  these  straits  aie  situate,  runs  iu  a  direction  nearly 
^^^K^  ^ue  east  and  west. 

^^^^H  '*  According  Co  all  the  ancient  authoritien,  Asia  was  traversed  longitu- 
^^^^H  dinnlly  by  the  chain  of  Taurus,  whicli,  commencing  on  the  coast  uf  Cnriu 
^^^^^  nearly  opposite  lihodei,  and  runiung  across  the  whole  of  tliat  continent, 
T  terminat43tl  ui  Tlunai,  iho  most  caaVev\Y  vowl  Wuuwn,  and  probably  at  uo 
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grpttt  difttnnop  from  whert*  Ltttip  nnkhnrin  Umlers  on  tlio  p^rpBt  Mnn^olinn 
desert.  Wiih  reference  to  this  chain,  therefore,  Asia  wrs  diviclcd  into  two 
grand  compurtmentM  ;  all  ihe  counirieft  siluaiod  to  the  north  of  it  being 
dennintnatiHl  Anm  within,  and  those  to  the  Houth,  AMia  without  Tanma. 
Asiu  williin  Tanrun,  or  Northern  Asia,  was  again  subdivided  into  four 
principal  partH  or  countries.  The  Jtrst  wan  houndr<l  on  the  weat  by  the 
Tanaist  the  PhIus  Mteolis,  as  far  m  the  BtHiphoruH,  and  iho  Uuxine  sea  an 
far  as  Colchis  :  nn  the  north,  by  the  Nortliem  ocean,  nnd  the  part  of  that 
ocean  which,  accordine;  to  Straho,  exteiideil  to  the  emhouclmreof  the  Cas- 
pian, one  of  its  ^\h  ;  on  tlie  east,  by  the  Caspian  to  the  separation  of 
Albania  and  Armenia,  at  thft  point  whern  the  Cynis  and  the  Araxes  unite; 
and  on  the  south,  by  the  inthmuN  which  Kpparatefl  tht?  Enxine  from  the 
Caspian,  fullowtnu  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  Colchis  to  th(>  em- 
bouchure of  the  Kar  or  Cyru«.  The  second  comprehended  the  countries 
situate  to  tlie  ea!«t  of  the  Cnnpian,  as  far  nfi  tlioHC  parts  of  Scythia  which 
border  on  the  Indus  and  the  EaNtern  ocean,  [n  the  third  were  included 
the  countries  sitaate  n])on  the  plateau  formed  by  ilifierettt  branchcA  of  the 
cliaiu  of  Taurus  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus,  viz.  Media,  Armenia,  and 
Cappadocia,  a.<*  for  sa  the  lialvfl.  The  fourth  compnse<l  Asia  IVIinor  from 
the  Halys,  with  the  iHlunds  belonging  to  it. 

**  In  his  description  of  Asia  without  Taurus,  or  Sontbeni  Asia,  Strabo 
commences  with  India.  All  that  be  suyn  of  that  country,  however,  is  full 
of  obscurity  and  contradiction.  He  seems  to  barn  cliwidy  followed  Era- 
tostbene*',  iu  whose  map  the  Indus  was  oriented  in  such  a  inauner,  that  the 
western  became  the  southern  bank,  while  tbo  peninsula  of  India  vanished, 
and  Cape  Comorin  appeared  under  the  same  latitude  a:*  Meroe.  Proceed* 
ing  upon  this  must  erruneons  idea,  ho  represented  India  as  a  rhomboid 
whofic  northern  and  southern  side^  exceeded  its  eastern  and  western  by 
3,000  stadia.  lie  was  better  informed  in  regard  to  the  countries  to  the 
west  of  lite  Hyphasis  and  Indus,  which  luui  been  described  by  Onesimtns 
and  AristobtduH,  two  of  the  companions  of  Alexan<ler.  Under  the  name 
of  Ariana  bo  comprehends  tlie  provinces  situate<l  betwoou  tbo  Indus  aud 
a  line  drawn  from  the  C'aspian  Gates  to  ibe  embouchure  of  the  Persian 
gulf.  Ariana,  probably  the  Irtin  of  the  oriental  historians,  is  therefore 
the  eastcni  Persia  of  our  maps.  Pliny,  and  even  Strabu,  sonictiiues  con- 
found it  with  Aria,  which  is  only  the  most  fertile  part,  and  in  which  were 
the  city  of  Aria,  now  Herat,  and  tbo  Palus  Aria,  the  modern  lake  Uur- 
rah.  Advancing  still  to  the  westward,  Strabo  describes  Assyria,  or  Aiu- 
ria,  which,  besides  Adiabene,  comprehends  Babylonia  and  Mesopotam'ui, 
the  Aram-Kaharaim  of  the  Hebrews ;  next  Syria,  Pbcanicia,  and  I*ales- 
tine  ;  and  finally  Arabia,  which  completes  the  delineation  of  /Vsia  with- 
out Taurtis. 

**  From  thi^  rapid  sketch,  it  appears  that  Strabo  was  wholly  unac- 
quainted witli  the  vast  regions  of  Northern  Asia;  that  Middle  Ania, 
inhabited  by  the  Tailar  and  Mon^pil  rarea,  was  equally  unknown  to 
him ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  his  knowledge  was  confined  to  a  part 
only  of  Southern  Asia.  An  ocean,  according  to  him,  ezicndiMl  along 
the  whole  northern  coast  of  Enrope  and  Asia ;  but,  though  the  goue- 
ral  idea  is  sound,  this  notion  seems  to  have  been  derived,  not  from 
actual  information,  but  from  the  ancient  fancy  of  a  circumambient 
ocean.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  sup- 
posed ocean  is  brought  much  too  near  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  tK« 
Cag]iifin  made  one  of  its  gulfs  ;  while,  from  ihe  «.oii>Xvi.rci  i^ctci&  cA  S^m>. 
VI.  3   H 
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•pa  to  its  junction  with  the  Nortliern  ocean,  Strabo  makes  tlie  distance 
only  a  fifth  part  of  the  hreadlh  of  the  coniinpnt,  thpiehy  cntliiig  off 
Upwards  of  1,600  miles  of  iu  extent  from  north  to  nouth.  If  the  an- 
cients  had  really  possessed  itineranes  from  tho  centro  of  Asia  to  the 
Northern  ocean,  they  would,  as  usual^  have  rather  amplified  the  dis- 
tance than  diminished  it  in  such  an  enormous  proportion.  The  east- 
ern coast  of  Asia  was  aUq  supposed  to  be  washed  by  an  ocean,  called 
the  Eastern,  and  sometimes  the  Atlantic  ocean,  from  an  impreHsiori 
that  it  fillod  all  the  intermediate  space  between  Asia  and  the  western 
coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa.  India  was  considered  the  most  easterly 
country  of  Asia:  and  the  continent  being  bounded  by  a  line  drawn 
along  the  frontier  of  India.  Thibet^  Independflnt  Tartary,  and  immedi- 
ately north  of  the  Caspian,  was  thus  reduced  to  about  utie-tbird  of  its 
real  dimensions.  The  immense  region**  of  Siberia,  Chinese  Tartarv, 
China,  and  India  beyonil  the  Ganges,  were  alt  excluded,  becaubo  ut- 
terly unknown  to  the  ancients. 

"  Africa  was  that  qunrter  of  the  world  where  the  ancients  had  made 
the  feweHt  discoveries  since  the  age  of  Herodotus.  At  Memphis  and 
Cyrene  tlie  father  of  history  had  collected  all  the  information  possessed 
by  the  Egj^Jtian  priests  and  (ireeks  resident  in  Africa  ;  some  fragments 
respecting  the  discoveries  of  the  Carthaginians  appear  also  to  have  reached 
him  J  and  by  attentively  considering  and  comparing  all  that  he  had  learned* 
be  was  enabled  to  indicate  obscurely  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  the  Niger, 
and  the  situation  of  Mount  Atlas ;  I)eyond  these  limits,  ho  wisely  suspend- 
ed all  judgment.  Eratosthenes  afterwards  collected  at  Alexandria  very 
accurate  information  in  ri-gard  to  the  coui-se  of  the  Nile  in  Nubia  ;  he  dis- 
tinguinhed  more  clearly  than  Herodotus  had  done,  the  true  Nile  coming 
from  the  west,  or  Bahr-el-Abiad,  the  Astapua  (Abawi)  or  Nile  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  the  Astaboras  or  Tacazze  ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  from  him  that 
Strabo  derived  the  particulars  he  give^  of  the  lake  Pscboti,  or  Dembea,  in 
Abyssinia.  But  Eratosthenes  was  clearly  ignorant  of  the  sources  of  the 
great  Nile,  because  the  Egyptians  had  never  penetrated  beyond  the  limits 
of  Abyssinia.  The  expedition  of  Ptolemy  Everget*;s,  supposing  it  to  have 
actually  occurred,  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the  space  comprised 
between  the  Arabian  gulf  and  the  false  Nile  of  Abyssinia,  or  the  Astapiu 
of  the  ancients,  which  was  included  in  the  world  known  to  Herodotus  and 
Eratosthenes.  The  Carthaginians  probably  maintained  some  intercourse 
with  the  nations  or  tribes  on  the  Niger ;  but  when  this  enterprising  and 
enlii^htened  people  fell  under  the  aword  of  tho  oppressors  of  the  world, 
their  discoveries  ranished  with  their  independence*  or  were  regarded  as 
impudent  fabrications.  Tims,  in  Stmbo's  time,  the  interior  of  Africa  was 
almost  entirely  unknown.  Egypt  and  tho  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
the  only  parts  frequented  by  the  Greeks,  who,  from  this  confined  inter- 
course, and  some  absurd  notions  about  thn  *  limit  of  the  habitable  world  ' 
were  led  to  ascribe  to  it  a  6gure  as  different  from  the  real  one,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive.  Some  believed  it  to  resemble  a  trapezium ;  the  greater 
number,  including  Strabo,  assumed  that  the  coast  from  the  sti-aits  to  Pelu- 
sium  might  be  considered  as  the  base  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which 
the  Nile  extending  from  the  ocean  into  Ethiopia  formed  the  perpendicular 
side,  while  an  imaginary  line  connecting  the  termination  of  the  Nile  and 
the  straits  constituted  the  hypotenuse.  The  vertex  of  this  triangle  was 
ooDceived  to  extend  beyond  the  *  limit  of  the  habitable  earth,'  and  was 
conneqxxetiiiy  regarded  as  inacc^aible.     From  this  formation  it  follows  that 
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Strabo  had  nu  knowledge  of  tlic  co&jtt  Ituyond  the  straiu,  or  of  the  diaoo- 
veries  of  tim  Canliaginians.  It  docs  not.  appear  that  he  had  read  the  Peri- 
pltis  of  Hamin,  nf  whirti  we  liave  already  given  some  account,  or  he  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  allude  to  tliat  memorable  roya^^c.  With  regard  to 
the  eajst  coast,  he  cites  a  Peripluii  of  Arteuiiduros,  who  appears  tu  have 
sailed  from  tlie  HtraiH  uf  Dine,  or  Babeluiaudel,  to  a  point  near  Baodcl- 
lans,  south  of  Cape  Guardafui,  where  a  desert  cooHt  for  a  long  period  ar- 
reatfd  the  progress  of  the  Greek  navigalore  of  Egypt,  In  conformity 
with  these  itleafl,  and  the  usual  mode  of  orieDling,  the  western  coast  of 
Afrit^a  wan  supposed  to  trend  to  itte  east,  and  the  eastern  to  the  west,  at 
the  distance  of  8^800  stadia,  or  12"  StK  from  the  equator;  while  the  south- 
ern coast,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  both  of  htrahu  and  Eratoathenea, 
did  not  (juite  reach  to  the  equator,  was  supposed  to  bt:  washed  bv  the  In- 
dian and  Atluntii'  oct:'an8,  which  there  united.  Thia  hypuihesis,  which 
abridged  Africa  of  half  its  k'ligth,  and  made  it  smaller  thaii  Europe,  was 
geuH'ally  adopted  by  the  school  of  Alexandria;  nor  did  the  contrary  opin- 
ion of  Hipparchua,  that  eastern  Africa  was  united  lo  [odia,  attract  any 
regard,  till  it  had  been  adopted  by  Marinua  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemy  ;  but 
notwithstanding  their  authority,  the  hypotheHin  just  mentioned  maintained 
its  footing  in  the  west  of  Europe,  where  it  latterly  contributed  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  passage  to  India  by  doubling  the  souiheru  extremity  of 
Africa,"" 

*  *'  It  h  remarkmble  *'  tayi  a  writer  In  the  Qatrterly  Rvrlew,  *'  that  durlnsr  a  space  of 
nrar  500  yean,  from  ttip  time  »f  Herodotus  to  that  of  Strabo,  so  little  shniilrl  havf  been 
addeH  tu  the  ictence  uf  iteufirajihy.  The  conf^u^sts  of  the  Romans  wextWArd  did  cer- 
tainly bring  them  acqiuuntvd  with  parts  of  burupe  hitherto  litilc*  kiiuwti ;  but  hi  tb« 
cast,  nrithor  IhK  Macedonian  nor  the  Uoman  exprditioitH  %f^u\  to  buve  brought  much 
to  liKlit  that  waa  before  unkiiowii  of  thi>  «l«t«  of  Asia;  wbilp  In  Africa,  aa  major  Ken- 
nel justly  otiwrvea,  pxigraphy  lo«t  Kruund.  la  the  cnurte  of  thia  period  indeed,  many 
writers  oii  the  subject  appeareil ;  but  wbat^rer  were  their  merita,  ^and  the  merits  evon 
of  the  mii<«t  eminent  amons  thpm,  Kratosthenes,  seem  t^  be  not  hiijlily  rated  by  Strabo,) 
it  ii  oertxin  that  they  arr  ail  lost.  Wc  may  collect  inderd  from  a  curious  rirrumstance 
Jittle  knoivti  or  reeardiHl,  that  no  complete  or  systematic  work  on  {;e(if;rnphy  at  that 
time  existed  :  for  it  »pprtti-»  from  two  or  three  of  Tirrru's  leiten  to  Aiticus,  that  be 
once  enteruJned  thi»ui{bt«  of  writing  a  treatise*  himself  ou  the  aubject.  H(>  was  deterred 
however,  he  sayu,  whenever  he  considered  it,  by  the  ma^itudeot  the  undertaking;,  and 
by  pert'veivitig  how  sevi^rcly  eveu  KratostheuRs  had  been  C4.'niiured  by  the  writers  who 
succpetied  him.  In  fort,  he  was  probably  reiiitrained  by  h  consi-ioaHtieftv  of  hi^  own  in- 
Dompeteticy  in  point  of  ncirnvc,  of  which  he  make*  a  pretty  bntad  cuufesximt  to  hU 
friend:  and  wlioever  values  the  reputation  of  Cicero,  cnuinot  regret  that  it  was  never 
risked  on  a  system  of  geography  to  be  got  up,  as  he  himself  hints  thai  U  wai  intended 
to  be,  during  a  ^hort  suiiiravr  toiir  amonig  hia  country*  bouses  iu  Italy. 

*'  It  is  not  however  merely  to  the  rejpectivu  chnmcler  uf  the  two  individuals  that  we 
must  nctrlhute  the  inferiority  of  the  geography  of  lltrrodntus,  in  all  esaentijil  requisites, 
to  that  of  Strabo.  .Much  undoubutdfy  is  uwiiig  to  tli«  mnuuers  and  complexion  of  the 
Cimea  In  which  tbey  respi^ctively  lived.  The  furmer  cam*;  to  the  toak  with  few  mate- 
rials supplied  to  his  hands.  Kvery  thing  was  to  be  collected  by  bis  own  industry, 
without  the  aid  of  previoui  history,  without  uolitical  dncumenLi,  or  political  authority. 
Thr*  tasir  innretiver  and  habiti  of  th«  people  for  whom  he  wrote,  which  muit  ever  hare 
a  powerful  inllucut;)-  tivvr  the  compositiou  of  any  writer,  demanded  other  qualltiea  than 
rigid  authenticity  and  ajudlcious  aeLectlon  of  facta.  ]t  nhouid  be  rememlMted  thai  be. 
vruH  hardly  yft  emerged  from  the  ttofy-teUinf!  age;  the  pleasure  of  wondering  had  not 
yet  bm*n  sujMTMded  by  the  pleuAure  a^  knowing ;  and  the  nine  deltica  who  give  name 
to  hi^  books  might  be  allowed  to  impiirt  some  share  of  their  privilege  of  6cliou,  wbero- 
ever  sober  truth  was  insuHioient  to  cumplete  or  aduru  bis  narrative. 

"  before  thi'  age  of  Augusiiis.  however,  an  entire  revolution  had  been  effected  in  the 
Intellectual  huSiu  uud  Uter;iry  pursuits  of  men.  The  world  was  become  iu  a  manner, 
what  it  now  ia,  a  reading  world,  books  of  every  kind  were  to  be  bad  In  every  place. 
Aceuriliugly,  it  became  tne  chief  businest  of  writers  who  projected  any  extensive  work 
lo  examine  and  compart*  what  wai  already  written,  to  weigh  prubabilities,  to  adjust 
and  reeooeile  apparent  difTereuces,  und  to  deride  between  conten-iing  authiirities,  ai 
well  ■•  to  coltect  and  methodise  a  multitude  of  independent  facts,  and  to  mould  them 
into  004  regnl&r  and  conaistent  form. 
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Britain  risitvil  bif  Ctt'sar  and  others,']  Whon  Julius  Cw*ar  hrst  visite* 
Britain,  he  found  tlie  inaritiine  provinceH  poBHfSM'd  by  &  people  whom  hv 
Bupposeil  to  L«  Belfjiani^,  and  knew  to  be  of  Grerman  descent  hy  tliolr  larjjre 
limbsf  floriil  complexioriB,  and  keen  jrrey  eyes.  The  inliaUitaiilfl  of  the 
S.W.  angle  of  tlie  island,  the  Silures,  having  dark  complexions  and  coloured 
hair,  he  supposed  to  ho  a  coloay  direct  from  Spain.  Under  the  emperor 
Claudius  this  island  whh  ftnX  eifectually  br/tu^ht  undrr  Iluroau  domitiion ; 
and  30  yeaif*  later  we  Gud  Pliuy  ac(|uaiuted  with  the  Ebridea  or  western 
isles  of  Scotland.  At  length  Agrirola  exleiiileil  tho  Roman  conquests  to 
the  Giumpian  hills  ;  and  by  his  fleet  ascertnined  that  Hritain  is  an  island: 
"  be  diKcovered  also  and  subjected,"  KavB  Tacitus,  "  the  OrcadeH,  a  cluster 
of  islands  not  known  before,  and  saw  Thule,  hilherlo  concealed  by  snow 
and  winter."  Tlie  same  historian  describes  Britain  as  having  Germany  on 
the  £.,  Gaul  on  the  $.,  and  Spain  on  the  W.,  and  places  Ireland  mid-way 
between  Spain  and  Britain. 

*'  It  WM  not  wietmiit  A  jutt  acnm  of  tho  nuignituda  sod  ditfir.u)t]r  of  his  undprt&king 
IhKt  .Stnilx)  i>i)ir«f;eil  In  thW  Uuk.  hs  m  Niinicii-iiily  iiroveil  by  hin  ouvn  clnbnrnU'  {iitro- 
ilurti'iii.  How  iniiiiy  yenn*  wi-rt-  i<m|>1i>vv<l  iiiKUi  il,  Ik  not  (vrOiiri ;  Imt  we  are  sure, 
friim  the  inrideiit.-tl  nifiitian  iouJl*  in  <llrler«itt  iinsimgeii  uf  bUuirirjil  events  wiiUly  <1U- 
tant  frDiii  vwcM  ulhrr,  that  it  ucuipitHt  a  conttiderulile  portion  of  hit  life ;  durinfi  thu 
^rentrAt  pnrt  nf  which  period  he  wiis  en^xged  in  s  pfrsoiuU  iattprrtiun  nl'  muny  pruvincn 
■if  thf  llunmn  empire,  tniTiyUiog  often  ah  the  friend  and  companion  of  persniiti  higli  in 
authi>rily. 

"  It  is  impo«iible  Indeed  to  tvm\  niiy  of  his  Iju'j;pr  diwrription**  without  lV>elIni;theiul- 
vnntn^  posMsud  by  an  eys-wltnw*!  <»v.'r  a  inwrf  complK'r.  l"he  nXT>m^  nnd  oxpretaive 
outlines  which  he  amm,  ooarcvs  a  lively  Idea  not  miTtly  of  the  H^ure  eiihI  dimenMont, 
Iml  of  the  lurfftce  and  genera]  r^wacter  of  extuusive  dintrict*.  These  oiitUneii  are  rjkr». 
fully  filieil  up  by  a  methudioU  and  often  minute  survey  of  the  whole  mKJon  ;  niarkiii}; 
dixtiurtly  iln  ctHUit,  itN  lowiia.  rivers,  anil  inountatiiN ;  the  produce  of  the  soil,  the  COQ- 
diiiiin  Hud  manntTH  of  the  InhnbitHntH,  their  orii{ln,  lanf[Ufi|£e,  tiiid  truftic :  nnd  in  the 
muri'  civilixud  part^  of  tht^  wurld,  in  the  states  ot  Gr«ece  cwpeciiUly,  wa  mpet  with  mu- 
tinuiO  infornintion  rejipertitig  peruma  nnd  eTeubt,  the  memory  of  which  i«  sacrvd  to 
every  ona  at  all  convemaiit  wiih  the  writers  of  that  extraordinary  peojile. 

"But  itisnot  mnrely  from  the  number  and  authenticity  of  the  farts  whirh  it  commu- 
nicates that  thiH  work  dfrivr.s  its  value.  Kvery  pfuji-  bears  uvidcniw  of  ri  philotopliioal 
and  rcHisjtin);  mind — a  mind  disciplined  by  science,  nnd  arciintomed  to  xxixa  the  cauaoi 
and  conufxion  of  thin^d  a.i  well  in  the  jirovineo  of  phyttifnl  phrnonnl■^l^  ti^  in  the  moK 
intricate  and  varying  ityiteni  of  liuninn  ntfiiirw.  In  thi»  rirtt)iert  Strabo  heum  a  (itrong 
rnwnibhtnce  to  X'olybitu.  But  with  the  fondness  of  that  historiiui  for  redootion  and 
his  Ht«iidy  love  of  imtbt  he  hoji  not  copied  tho  fomuility  of  hiti  dlgrettsiont*  whirh  m 
often  interrupt  the  How  of  the  history,  and  which  would  be  yet  more  uiuuiird  to  a 
(eogrnphirjU  work.  The  reafM>nini{c>  and  roflectiuns  of  Strobo  am  junt  ttii>9e  which 
w^ould  natumlly  Ive  excited  in  a  mind  prevt'OUHly  well  iiifiirine«l,  by  the  scoum  uvht 
whirh  he  wa*  travcllinK;  h>'t  th«^y  never  tcinpt  him  to  low  si^ht  of  his  main  purpose, 
the  collection  and  arranicement  of  facU.  TIutb  in  a  gravity,  a  plainncsn,  a  kobriety* 
and  ctMid  Ren5ie  in  all  bis  renoarkn  which  conntantly  remind  ma  that  they  ari>Muh<jrdinat« 
and  mcidental,  su(i;eiit4!d  linmiHliHti*ly  by  the  occa^iiuu ;  und  they  are  d»^live^ed  with  a 
tincture  of  Uterature,  sur-h  oa  a  well-ouucated  man  cannot  fuii  of  imparting  to  any 
subject. 

*'  On  these  accountH  lie  would  be  entitled  to  the  penisiil  of  every  srbolor,  even  if  the 
ge«)graphii-al  information  were  less  abundant  and  authejitic  (ban  it  neolly  is.  But  the 
mifterably  rorntpt  state  of  the  text  seemi  to  have  dianturaged  tninftlulon  as  well  a» 
readera.  Certain  it  is  that  trnntlations  of  Strabo  into  the  modem  laiMiungrs  arc  fewur 
in  number,  and  uf  a  more  rucent  d«(e,  thiixi  tb<i»«  of  any  ani?ieiic  author,  wliiMe  infur- 
matlon  hoti  been  so  often  appealtid  to  m  uuihoriuitive  and  curioot.  Thi-  Itnlinii  version 
by  Buonacclu»li  wa.i  indend  published  iu  \Mi£\  hut  that  in  (German  hy  Pmtsel  did 
not  appear  till  1776.  and  veiMi  nut  then  conipltl**d  ;  anil  a  single  iHwk.  that  which  relates 
to  Spain.  wa«  traiulateil  fn>in  lIh*  l^-itin  into  Spaniidi,  au  late  ax  17H7,  by  Oon  Juan 
X^opex,  c«^(niph«-  to  bis  most  sacred  m^esty,  Ate  &o.  The  French  translattou  also 
pnriniaea  by  Brequif^iy  in  his  edition  of  the  three  lirat  books  of  Strabo,  published  in 
ITtiS,  iipimirs  to  bnva  bren  in  part,  at  )«utflt,  executed,  atiiRe  it  in  finer  mrntioned  in  a 
luite  by  the  preuMit  tran.Hlat.oni,  hut  whether  it  wsa  ever  untindy  executeil  dues  nut  ap- 
pear, TIte  present  vrrnitin  was  undertaken  hy  thi'  order  of  Bnonapnrto,  when  finrt 
'  of  th«  French  Uepublic  To  Meaalcun  De  1«  I'urte,  Uu  Theil,  and  Corny,  wt-nr 
'  Uw  tnunlation,  witb  the  crlUiad  and  hisionrjd  iiutcit ;  and  ti>  M.  GuMeltn 
/tfrnutioo  of  the  mapn,  luid  th«  ^geographical  ilhntrAlimis." 
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Pwn}}omus  Mcltt.']  In  50  a.  d.  PoraponiuB  Mela*  a  imiivc  of  SoRiii. 
published  ft  ^ffopraphy  in  thri'e  hooks.  In  the  tirel  uiitl  «ecoi)(l  liookt*  he 
fixes  the  lumndaries  of  ICurope,  A^ia,  and  Atrica,  and  after  enumerating 
the  most  C4)nMdei-ab]e  nations  hy  wltirh  chey  are  iidmhited,  treats  of  the 
countries  along  the  Meditrrranenn,  beginning  \riib  Mauritania.  In  tlte 
third  hook  he  taken  a  cursory  riew  of  the  coantries  bordering  on  the  Ex- 
terior sea  (Atlantic),  heginning  with  Spain, — proceeding  nortliward  to  the 
extremities  of  Scythia, — retuniiDg  ihence  along  the  roasts  of  Asia  and  of 
Africa, — and  terminating  his  survey  at  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  His  ac- 
count of  the  prorinces  adjncenl  tu  the  M^diterrunean  ih  concise  and  ao- 
curate  ;  but  his  review  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  tuul  uf  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Asia,  is  defective  and  fabulous.  He  ahouiida  in  marvel- 
lous Mtories-  Among  oihers,  of  Indian  mna  larger  than  mnaiiffs,  which 
guard  the  gold  like  the  (irypliins  of  Herodotus.  This  story  he  borrowed 
from  that  histnriaiit  but  he  improved  it,  for  Herodotus  said  that  these  ants 
were  of  the  size  of  foxes,  hut  Mela  has  made  iheuj  as  large  ns  the  largest 
sized  dog.  He  repeats  the  fable  uf  the  Phtmix,  which  Herodotus  and 
others  had  mentioned  before  him  ;  and  also  the  absurd  story  of  hairy 
women  called  Ciorgons,  from  thosu  Greek  authoni  who  liad  niittrepre- 
aented  or  misconceived  the  account  of  Hanno.  He  represents  several 
African  tiibes  as  incapable  of  speech,  conversing  merely  hy  signs, — others 
as  having  no  tongaes, — and  others  as  being  destitute  of  lips,  having  only  a 
■mall  aperture  below  the  nostrils  by  which  they  can  drink  by  means  of 
a  straw  pOftsed  through.  He  supposes  a  communication  between  the 
Caspian  sea  ami  Northern  ocean,  apparently  mistaking  the  mouth  uf  the 
Volga  for  thai  strait.  Ho  divides  that  sea  into  three  largo  buys, — the 
Hyrcaniun  on  tlie  south, — the  Scjnliian  on  the  left, — and  tlje  Caspian  on 
the  righu"  Al  the  same  periotl  with  Mela,  Isidore  of  Charax  coniposetl 
H  geographical  itinerary,  a  fragment  of  which,  reltuing  to  the  distances  of 
the  niDHl  remarkable  places  within  the  limits  of  tlie  Pailhiau  empire,  only 
remains. 

Piint/.~]  Geography  was  much  indebted  to  the  industry  of  the  indefa- 
tigable CaiuH  Secundus  Plinius,  who,  in  his  Natural  History,  ha<4  collected 
Uie  principal  facts  in  tlie  science  known  in  his  time.  After  examining  like 
accounts  of  Polybius,  Artemidorus,  and  Agrippa,  he  assigns  tlie  following 
comparative  niHgnitude  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Atrica.  To  the  first,  one- 
third,  to  the  second,  one-fourth,  end  to  Africa,  one-6fth  of  llto  globe. 
^Vith  few  exceptions,  his  geographical  knowledge  of  the  cast  and  of  the 
north — those  parts  of  tlie  world  with  which  the  ancients  were  least  ac- 
quainted— is  very  inaccurate.  He  identifies  the  Indus  with  the  river  (Jhia- 
nee,  and  suppobcs  the  Ganges  to  be  the  N.K.  limit  of  Asia  ;  he  also  make* 
tho  breadth  of  A^iu  Minor  to  be  only  '^00  Uomun,  or  180  Kiiglidi  miles, 
thus  uuiTowing  the  peninsula  more  than  one-half.  His  geugTa))l)y  of  llie 
North  is  the  must  full  and  «'wious  of  all  antiquity.  He  uives  the  circum- 
ference i>f  the  Euxine  shore,  from  Byzanlinm  to  Tmpe/,u«<,  and  round  the 
head  of  tliat  sea  to  the  Uosphorus,  ami  thence  along  die  nurdieiu  or  Eu- 
ropean  auU*  to  Byzantium  uguin.  in  llomnn  miles,  thu  nnmnei  of  which  ho 
states  al  3,203.  He  sIho  gives  a  uiagnificenC  account  of  the  Danube, 
which,  in  agreement  with  Tacitus,  lie  deduces  Iriiui  the  Monb  Ahnoba, 
(the  8chwarzevald,  or  Black  Forest,)  and  conducts  into  the  Euxiuu  by  aix 

*  An  rtlUipo  of  Fotnpunui^  Mrlii,  with  rupiouit  nol^  rfpMp  with  lirHniiu^  nrxl  ^Uf . 
rility,  waa  jmliliahtxl  by  Ismic  Vi«wu*,  MiU  luiothrr  by  Jauir*  Uniiunriia,  who  *iiL 
■na^vgrta  with  critical  severity  on  thf  emrndoiiona  uid  iiuU«ol'  VuwiMw 
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vsBt  mouths,  ao  large,  that  tlie  sea  is  said  to  be  vanquished   fur  40  mil^t, 
the  water  ht-ing  freufi  all  that  distance  from  the  shore.     From  the  hoonil- 
ary  of  Lycia,  round  aboat  to  the  Thrarian  Bo^phurun,  he  saya,  thai  282 
oaiions  inhahlu^d  the  coast  and  interior.    He  estimates  the  number  of  tribes 
and  tetrarchies  in  Galatia  at  195.     The  coast  of  tlie  Baltic  seems  to  liare 
been  partly  known  to  hiui,  aitil  he  particularly  mentiorm  an  island   called 
Baltea,  where  amber  was  found.     He  supposes  the  JiaUic  itself  to  be  con- 
nected with   the   Caspian   sea  and  Indian   ocean.     He  is  the   Brst  autliur 
who  mentions  ^tcandioavia,  which  be  represents  as  an  island,  the  extent  of 
which  was  not  then  known,  but  probably  he  meant  the  peninsula  of  Scbo- 
uen  in  Sweden.     Denmark  may  ]irobably  be  recognized  in  the   Daninaof 
Pliny,  and  Norway  in  Noligen.     The  whole  of  Ida  iiifurniation  respecting 
the  north  of  Germany  seems  to  be  ilrawii  from  the  expeditions  of  Vtnis. 
Drusus,  and  Germanicun,  to  the  VisurgiM  anU  Albis  (Weser  and  Elbe). 
He  knew  more  o(  the  situation  of  Jieland  than   Straho,  for  he  places  itil 
no  ^eater  distance  than  30  iM.  F.  from  tfit*  Silures  (South  VVale^i),  or  24 
geo.  mile<4,  which,  considering  circumstances,  is  a  near  approximation  to 
truth.     In  lib.  iv.  c.  IG,  he  allows  50  IVI,  P.,  or  40  G-  M-,  between  Bou- 
logne and  the  nearest  opposite  coast,  which  space  he  should   have  knon 
better.     He  allows   from  Agrippa  an  extent  of  COO  M.  P.  to  Ireland,  by 
SOO   M.  P.  of  breadth,  ami  800  for  the   length  of  Britain,  by  the  saoe 
breadth.     Both  of  thrse  ilimensions  are  over-rated,  particularly  ibote  of 
Ireland,  whose  length  hardly  exceeds  the  given  breadth,     it  uiast  be  6b- 
served,  that  by  Britain,  Pliny  means  England  only.     He  haa  given  a  rery 
interesting,  though  concise  description  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines.     "  Tbi 
very  unsatiiifactory  account  which  Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  king  JuH 
gives  of  the  conrses  of  tlie  Nile  and   Niger,  makes  us  regret"-^ 
the  author  of  '  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery' — "  lliat  we  do  not 
the  original  volume  of  that  learned   Maurttanian,  or  rather  tliose  valnabk 
documents  from  witich  he  professed  to  derive  his  iufifrmation,  the  Cartba* 
ginian  annals.     Bat  the  errors  uf  the  Roman  author  are  not  without  in- 
struclton  :  for  when    Pliny  informs  tis  that  the  luke  Nilis,  aboundui^  m 
crocodiles  like  the  iViVe,  is  situated  not  far  from  the  Westeru  ocean  ;  ibu 
the  river  flowing  from  it  towards  tEie  east  b'wiku  into  the  desert,  and  moi 
for  many  days'  journey  under  ground  ;  that  after  emerging,   and  biiliDC 
itself  a  second  time  in  a  subterranesn  course,  it  rises  at  length   from  tbt 
source  called  Nigris,  and  dividing  Africa  from  Ethiopia,  takes  the  naa>«<rf 
AstapuH,  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Nile :  when  ho   makes  itiis  ill- 
arranged  statement,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  tlie  relations  of  the  Canbi- 
ginians,  who  probably  maintained  some  corre»<pon<ience  with   the  natiov 
inhabiting  the  country  of  the  Niger,  were  perverted  by  those  who  had  no 
such  authentic  sources  of  information.     The   rivers  of  the   interior  wen 
known  to  Pliny  from  the  Carthagintau  writers  ;  but  the  violent  hypolboii 
which  connected  them  with  the  Nile  were  evidently  the  fruits  ot  a  Uttf 
age,  when  theoretical   speculations   predominated,  and  dii'ect   intercowM 
with  the  interior  was  at  an  Rnd,     It  is  obviously  an  error,    tlierefore,  » 
suppose  with  many  w^riter'*,  that  the  Roman  armies  penetrated  lo  the  N»" 
ger,  or  that  they  ever  advanced  so  far  southwards  as  the   sources  of  the 
Astapus,  or  Nile  of  Abyssinia,  winch  Pluny,  by  a  singular    naistake,  coa- 
necla  with  the  rivers  of  western  Africa. 

**  It  was  not  till  a  comparatively  late  period  that  the  Roman  geo^ 
phers  obtained  any  certain  knowledge  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Serto- 
rioB,  while  an  exile  in  SpuU)  Tcce^^ed  oxv  «.ccouwt  of  two  islands  to  the  vroi 


P^H 


of  Lib^-a,  of  great  fertilii;..  a' 
unfortunate-     In  the  (ii-'U*'?- 
easily  entertained.     About  itt*- 
Gades  all  the  information  it*  cmu 
King  Juba  also  made  iuqutriH>  i^-,^  . 
fix.     It  iH  at  first  sight diHicur  i».^  .     . 
the  Mauritanian  with  one  anotn*':    •     • 
still  such  a  trace  of  agreemeu;    LM.nt%<-      ^ 

the  islands,  as  leads  to  a  coDi{ii*fi*   •rr^ 

concurrence  of  their  statementh  uia-  l*-  ^ 
which  the  names  of  the  iblandt!  an  aizou^' 
respective  authors : — 

Sebosis.  Jl-ba.  .    . 

■■■      ■     ■  — ^^— ^  I'.  *  . . 

Junonia  Junoiiia  ynrvr,  .■  ^u- . 

Plutalia  OmbriaH 

Juuonia  

Capraria  Capraria  -  ^ 

"  Beyond  the  Fortunate  Ixies"  say*-  Pi;:?;        .- 
these  he  mentions  two,  Nivaria  and  CiihUfi..     "^-^r. 
had  been  previously  named  by  Juba,  ax.d  w*;i*  t^sfu-.. ... 
Planaria  of  Sebosis.  . 

"  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Hpsperide<j,  or   iur.u.. 
cient  (i^eo^phers,  wen;  the  most  easterly  of  tii*    ^.^■ 
Canaries.     They  are  ranged  in  a  line  runnin(r   paii... 
Africa,  and  are  situate  about  half  way  l>etween  thi'  cun....- 
islandn,  Canary  and  TenerifTe,  which,  althon^h  uaiu^r    •••.      , 
visited  by  the  ancients." 

Pliny's  account  of  the  Royal  roarl,  from  tlie  h'AUtu*  o    . . 
libothra,  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  wiriirir    ^<>^  ,, 
According  to  Dionysius  Periegctcs,  it  was  calit'J  fciis*^  :;..    .     ..,, 
because  it  led  from  Palibothra,  to  tlio  famoan  city  u!   :.»«« 
traced  out  with  particular  care;  and  at  the  end  of  *-\tti)  *u-^^ 
measure,  there  yf^9  a  small  column  erected.     .Me^nwitijifiM:    v^' 
the  name  of  this  Indian   measure,  but  says  that  it  *jAifuf^r   t 
This,  of  course,  could  be  no  other  than  the  aNtrojivifjii:a..  ^    i  ^.^ 
— one  of  which  is  equal  to  1.23  British  miles.     "  J-'Jiuvr   ^..^«. 
Royal  road,"  says  Mr  Wilford,  *'  is  at  first  sight  mi/nt  •fXLi^k..^«.     ,. 
course,  inadmissible.     But  on  considering  the  whole  witii  ow    4,.^.. 
we  shall  immediately  perceive,  that  in  the  original,  frouj  wu,.*^   .    ... 
tracted,  it  consisted  of  two  distinct  accounts,  or  reckuuiuj^t-  :  u«i  u_<    ^ , 
that  of  the  intermediate  distances  between  every  Mtaft:<;  i  fcK<'  t^   ...^ 
contained  the  aggregate  sum  of  these  distances  for  ttvtry  HUt6«      r 
whose  inaccuracy  is  notorious,  selected  out  of  them  only  a  Ic^  <^.»... 
and  stages  here  and  there ;  and  I  have  presumed  to  pr<!Mfii  ti^  ^  ^,. 
arranged  in  the  following  manner : 


To  Taiila, 

00 

_ 

Ilydaspes 

omiitod 

iVJ 

AcrsHines, 

ditto 

oifiitvtd 

HydraotcM, 

ditto 

ditto 

Hyphssis. 

W 

ttW 

There  rnd«4  Alexsnrler'n  ronquetta. 

and  a  new  Tpekou'we  heg\n%. 

Hciidniit 

IfiB 
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rron  Ikf  lute  ud  rowMliis. 

lla«*niullM. 

Jomanes, 

leB 

omitu 

Some  add  5  mik^i. 

GangM, 

IIS 

ditii 

RodaphB, 

119 

3S5 

ni7 

500 

Some  «ar,                   -                   803 
Conflux  of  tln»  Jumancs  wiih  the  (ian- 

Th'fj- generally  add  13  milwi.  (638) 

onuttf^d 

6S3 

I'alibuthra, 

425 

omitu 

Here  we  have,  first,  390  miles,  from  tlte  Indue  to  the  end  of  the  conquest^ 
of  Alexander — and  thence,  038  miles,  to  the  conflux  of  the  Jamnn  with 
the  Gances  ;  making  in  all  1,028  miles  for  the  distance  from  the  Inda»  to 
Allahuhad.  These  distances  were  given  in  the  ori^nal  in  stadia,  which 
Pliny  reduced  into  miles,  at  the  rale  of  eight  to  one  mile  ;  and,  by  turning 
a^aln  hi»  niilea  into  stadia,  we  may  easily  find  out  the  original  numbera. 
Thus,  liis  1,028  miles  give  8.224  Htadia,  at  the  rat<!  of  eight  to  one  mile^ 
Again,  these  8.924  Rtadia,  divided  by  ten,  give  822.4  cob,  or  205.6  yoja- 
nas,  equal  to  1,012  British  miles  ;  and  Major  Rennell,  after  a  laborious 
and  learned  investigation,  finda  1,030  miles  between  the  Indus  and  Alla- 
habad, through  Delhi.  But  the  Uoyal  road,  according  to  Pliny,  from  the 
context ;  and  more  positively,  according  to  the  Peulitigerian  tables,  panned 
through  IlHutinajiur  ;  whicli  gives  an  increase,  between  the  Indun  and  Al- 
lahabad^ of  U)  miloB  nearly,  making  in  all  \yihU)  milen." 

llippafns — D'fscovertf  of  the  Monsoons.'j  Tlie  discovery  of  ftn  obscow 
individual,  in  the  age  of  PItny,  formii  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  naviga- 
tion and  commerce.  Hippalus,  a  Greek  seaman  engaged  in  the  Indian 
commerce*  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  direct  intercourse  by  sea  with  that 
country.  I?y  attending  to  the  regular  shifting  of  the  monsoons,  which  blow 
one  part  of  the  year  from  the  east,  and  during  the  other  from  the  west,  ho 
was  enabled  boldly  to  quit  night  of  land  and  Fmil  acrosH  the  ocean,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  straits  of  Uab-al-Maiulab  to  the  Indian  coast,  instead  of  tlie 
slow  and  dangerouit  method  of  rreej/mg  along  the  coast.  This  new  route 
is  described  by  Pliny  iu  tlie  following  words  : — "  From  Alexandria  to  Juli- 
opolis,"  Bays  be,  "  is  two  miles.  There  the  cArgo  destined  for  India  is  em- 
barked on  the  Nile,  and  is  carried  to  Coptos,  which  is  distant  30:)  miles, 
and  the  voyage  is  usually  accompli'thed  in  12  days.  From  Copton  goods 
are  conveyed  by  laud-carriage  to  Hercnice,  on  the  Ara!)ian  gulf.  Hie  dis- 
tance between  these  cities  is  258  miles.  On  account  of  the  heat,  the  cara- 
van goes  only  during  tlie  night,  and  the  journey  in  fiuisbed  on  the  twelfth 
day.  From  Berenice,  ships  take  their  departure  about  midsummer,  and  in 
30  days  reach  Ocelis  (Gella)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  or  Caue 
(Cape  Fariack)  on  the  coast  of  Arabia  Felix.  Thence  they  sail  in  40  days 
to  Musiris,  the  first  emporium  in  India.  They  begin  tlieir  voyage  home- 
ward early  in  the  Eg\'ptian  month  Thihi,  which  ant-wers  to  our  December. 
Tliey  sail  with  a  N.E.  wind,  and  when  they  enter  the  Arabian  gulf,  meet 
with  a  wind,  S.  or  S.W.,  and  thus  complete  the  voyage  in  less  than  a  year." 
From  tliis  detail  we  see  how  imperfect  ancient  navigation  w&s,  even  in  its 
most  improved  state.  The  voyage  from  Berenice  to  Ocelis  could  not  have 
taken  30  days,  had  they  held  a  straight  course,  instead  of  servilely  follow- 
ing the  windings  of  the  coast.  From  Ocelis  to  Musiris,  in  modem  navi- 
gation, would  not  occupy  more  than  15  days  to  an  European  ship, — the 
lUatance  being  1,750  marine  miles  in  a  direct  line.  This  Musiris  was  Mer- 
jee,  on  the  NiAlskar  coast,  not  far  to  the  south  of  Go».     It  is  stated  by 
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Pliny  to  have  been  an  incommodious  and  incunvenient  port,  being  bo  ehal- 
low,  tliat  it  waa  neceaiary  to  di&charge  or  take  in  die  cargo  in  ainall  boats 
at  a  (lititiince  from  the  emporium,  besiden  exposed  to  daiiget  from  the  pt> 
rateti  at  Nitria.  Anuilier  port,  more  commodious  and  better  stored  with 
merchandise,  wa»  named  IWare,  or  Becare,  in  the  country  of  the  Niconi- 
diana;  and  as  the  pepper  of  Cottonara  wbs  brouf^^t  thither  in  suinl)  boats, 
Barace  was  probably  witluu  or  near  tim  country  of  Canaraf  which  prodncea 
the  heat  ])epper  in  India  at  present.  The  order  of  the  places  in  going  south 
18  the  followiujj:  Nitria,  (Newtya)  Tyndis,  iMuairis,  Becare,  Nelcynda, 
Cotliara,  Comaria  in  Ptolemy.  The  Periplos  uf  the  Erythncan  Rea — about 
to  be  noticed — enumerates  in  the  same  order  Tyndis,  MuDiris,  and  Barace, 
allowing  500  statlia  between  each.  Now,  these  correripond  to  Goa,  Mcr* 
jee,  and  Barcelore.  Nelcynda  is  Nelisuram,  and  said  to  be  in  the  kingdom 
of  Paodion,  the  modern  Madura,  and  Cumaria  is  clearly  Cape  Comorin  or 
Cowry.  These  were  the  porta  visited  by  the  Roman  traders  from  Bere- 
nice, 

Periplus  of  the  Er^lhrean  Sta*]     The  particulars  of  the  trade  with  the 
£asr,  and  the  course  followed  by  the  vesitelH  euga^^ed  lu  it,  art*  preserved 
to  U9  in  a  short  but  valuable  work,  the  Peripiuti  of  the  Erythreao  sea,  writ- 
ten  by  Arrian,  supposed  to   have  l>een   a  merchant  of  Alexandria.      Thr 
age  of  this  work  cannot  he  positively  fixed;  but  some  of  the  ahlcflt  scho- 
lars are  inclined  to  consider  Arrian  as  a  contemporary  of  Pliny.     The 
Periplus,  therefore,  on  this  supposition,  must  be  assig^ned  to  the   second 
half  of  the  tirat  century  of  our  em, — perhaps  about  a.  u.  7S,  in  ttie  reign 
of  Nero.     He  deRcrihes  the  whole  western  coast  of  India,  from  the  huIuB 
to  Taprobane  ur  Ceylon.     The  eastern  coast  is  not  so  minutely  nor  so  ac- 
curately traced  au  the  westcni,  though  it  is  plain  that  there  are  allusions  to 
Cavary,  Masutipataro,  Caliu^patam,  Corumandel,  and  other  places,  dis- 
tncts  of  the  eastern  coast.     The  comitries  beyond  the  Ganges,  the  Golden 
Chersonese,   and   the   tracts  towards   China,  are   very  obscurely  noticed, 
though  the  information  given  respecting  the  trade  carried  on  in  these  parts 
is  much  mori?  minute  and  accurate.     Ilts  description  of  the  coa^t  of  India 
is,  on  llie  whole,  suiprisiugly  consonant  to  truth.     According  to  him,  it 
extends  from  north  to  south  as  far  as  Colchos,  (Tmvancure)  and  then  benda 
to  the  eaat,  and  afterwards  to  the  north,  and  then  again  a  liitle  to  the  east, 
OS  far  as  the  Ganges.    He  is  the  first  author  in  whom  can  he  clearly  traced 
the  name  of  the  great  southern  division  of  India.     The  name  he  gives  it  is 
Dachanabudcs  :  dachan  signifying  *  south,' and  oAorf  '  a  city.'     Now,  tlie 
modem  term  Deccan  is  applied  to  all  the  tract  of  India  south  of  the  rivers 
Nerbuilda  and  Soaoe,  or  to  the  sooth  of  Baroche,  the   limit  assigned  by 
him.     The  particulars  he  mentions  of  the  bay  of  Cutch,   of  Cambay,  of 
Baroche,  and  the  Ghauts,  are  so  many  proofs  of  his  accuracy,  respect'mg 
those  parts  of  India  which  he  visited  in  person.     His  great  work  comprisce 
two  partii :  the  first  comprehending  the  coast  of  the   Red  sea  and  Africa, 
from  Myos  Hormos  on  tlie  former,  to  the   Rhapta  on  the  latter,^-an<l  the 
second  describing  the  whole  coast  of  Arabia,  beginning  at  Myos  HormoA, 
tti  before,  buth  as  lying  on  the  Red  sea  and  on  tlie  ocean,  and  then  stretcli- 
ing  from  the  gulf  uf  Persia  to  Gnzarat,  describing  the   Malabar  coast  to 
Ceylon.     From  Myos  Ilormod  to  Aduli,  on  the  western  coa.st,  and  Moosa 
on  the  eastern  coast,  he  is  not  circunistoutial  in  his  naiTatlve.     The  per- 
flonjd   geographical  knowledge   which  Arrian  possessed  ot  India,  may  be 
tlescribed  as  the  arch  of  a  circle  extending  from  Minuagar,  on  the  Indu;.^ 
through  AiEene  (Ongein  to  Tagasa)  Dioghir,  or  l\ie  GoOttcicvj,  *A  ^\ft^ 
VI.  ^   I 


Darygaza  (Baroche)  is  the  centre.  'Hits  arch  contains  three  degrees  of  a 
great  cirt'le ;  but  small  as  ll/m  knowletige  ifi|  it  in  tlay-light  compared  to 
what  preceded  it  reppectinc  the  geog^^phy  and  commerce  of  India, 

Indian  Commcrct;]  Arrian's  work  folly  establishes  the  maturity  at 
wliich  the  commerce  of  the  Indian  eeas  had  arrived  in  his  days ;  and  it 
may  be  proper  liere  lo  introduce  a  t>light  sketch  of  this  trade,  from  the  no- 
tices of  it  contained  in  ihe  Piiriplas.  Aduli,  or  Masuali,  the  port  of  com- 
munication with  Axama,  Arriau  informs  us,  was  subject  to  the  king  of 
Abyssinia,  who  held  the  whole  coast  from  it  to  Berenice.  Its  exports  wei-e 
chitrfly  ivory,  brought  from  the  interior  on  both  sides  of  the  Abyssinian 
Nile,  rhinoceros'  bonis,  and  tortoise  sliells;  the  imports  were  very  numer- 
ous, forming  an  assortment  as  specific  as  a  modern  invoice.  The  principal 
articles  were  cloth  of  Egyptian  manufacture,  uumi)lL*d,  for  the  Barbarian 
market-,  or  the  Berbers,' — robes  manufactured  at  Arsintie,  (Suez), — cloths 
dyed  in  imitation  of  Tyrian  purple, — linens,  fringed  mnntlt's,  glass  or  crys- 
tal, mynhtne  cup»,  avrichalcaiH  or  mixed  metall  for  triuketx  and  coin,  bran 
vessels  for  cooking,  iron  for  weapons  and  other  purposes,  knives,  daggers, 
hatchets,  &c.;  brass  bowls,  wine,  oil,  gold  and  silver-plate,  camp-cloaks 
and  coverlets.  The  other  articles  imported  into  Aduli  must  have  coroe 
through  Arabia  from  India;  they  chiefly  consisted  of  Indian  iron,  Indian 
cottons,  coverlets  and  sashes  made  of  cotton,  cotton-cloth  dyed  the  colour 
of  the  mallow  Howcr,  and  muslins. 

Bf^vund  the  straitn  of  Balval-Mandab,  four  marts  are  successively  men- 
tioned on  the  Arabian  side, — Ahalitis,  Malao,  Mumlus,  and  Mosullon. 
From  Ahalitis,  myrrh  of  the  finest  quality  was  exported  to  Arabia,  on  the 
opposite  side  ;  this  being  purchased  by  the  Greek  merchants  in  Snbsea, 
was  deemed  by  them  a  native  production,  whereas,  according  to  the  Pen- 
plus,  it  came  from  Africa.  From  Malao  the  exports  were  myrrh,  frank- 
incense, cassia,  inferior  ciimamon,  gum,  and  a  few  slaves.  From  Mundas 
the  only  article  of  export  was  a  fragrant  gum,  produced  in  the  vicinity. 
At  Mosullon  were  imported  fiiiit  glass,  and  glass  vessels,  from  Egypt, — 
unripe  grapf's  from  Diospolis,  which  were  used  to  make  the  rob  of  grapes, 
— uiimiHed  cloths  for  the  Barbaric  market, — corn,  wine,  and  tin,  which 
last  must  have  comr-  from  Britain  or  Spain^ — Iuiiich,  aiui  cloths  manufac- 
tued  at  AiTiinoe,  milled  ami  dyed  ;  iron  aKo,  and  a  small  <pifiiility  of  spe- 
cie, were  imported  into  Malao  in  addition  to  those  specified  at  Ahalitis. 
Mosullon  was  tiie  chief  market  fur  cinnamon,  the  quantity  of  which  was 
so  great,  that  larger  vessL'ls  were  usud  for  conveying  it  than  were  seen  in 
the  other  ports  of  Africa-  Wlicther  this  cinnamon  was  an  Arabian  or 
African  production,  is  uncertain.  The  otb^r  exports  were  Qums.  dnigs, 
tortuise-sliell,  incense,  frankincense,  brought  from  a  distance,  ivory,  and  a 
smalt  quantity  of  myrrh. 

Beyond  Cape  Gardefan  were  the  inurts  of  Opone  and  Rhapta.^  At  tlin 
latter  place  the  customs  were  farmed  by  the  merchants  of  Mousa,  though 
the  place  was  subject  to  one  of  the  priucea  of  Yemen. 

On  the  Arabian  side  the  Romans  had  a  garrison  and  cnKtom*-hou<ie  nt 
Leuke-c4Hne,  where  all  goods,  wheth<«r  imported  or  exported,  paid  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent,  lliirty  miles  from  ttie  straits  of  Bah-al-Mundab  was 
Moosa,  the   regular  mart  of  Arabia    Felix,  or  Yemen.     The  inipnrtJi  into 

*  HhnplA  wfts  no  cjillrH  l>j  thi*  Grrrkn,  t>i-ati«'  the  nntive  »hip«  wn-i-  mWod  fruin  *t 

iKiltoni  i-ompowd  4if  a  sinirlR  piece  of  wood,  luiil  tb«  iaIU  were  Mewed  U>  it  iiiitrnd  nf 

iMing  mUetl.      tn  ordrr  tn  prcMTVe  ilu  MWinff.  lli«  whole  pjctcrior  was  cor«rpd  over 

with  gum.     When  the  Ponucueac  first  viiited  tliU  r<MUt,  tinder  De  Gamo,  tbejr  f«iuud 

•bfp?  of  ntnrtU  lb*  ssnii'  mulrrWi  v\\  tomuuoUon. 
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ihi!i  plftce  were  chieBy  pnrplc  clotlm  of  diflfereut  kinds  aiid  pncea,— manu- 
factured Aratiian  ourmonta  with  BleoveH, — pl^ii  and  mixed  safi'rou, — aepecies 
of  aromaitc  medical  rush, — muslins,  cloak.s,  quilts,  made  acconling  to  the 
fasliion  of  the  country,— cashes  of  various  cijlours, — ond  corn  and  wine, 
and  Hpec-ie  to  pay  the  biUance  of  trade.  Tlie  exports  from  Mooaa  were 
myrrh  of  the  beat  quality,  gum,  and  rery  pure  alabaster,  of  which  boxeti 
were  made. 

Beyond  the  ntraits  120  miles  u'oa  the  vill^e  of  Arabia  Felix,  (the  mo- 
dem  Aden)  and  200  milei  farther  east,  Cane,  or  Cana,  a  port  of  ^eal 
trade  to  Barygaza,  Pattala,  Oman,  and  Persia,  as  well  as  to  the  African 
ports  beyond  the  straits.  Cana  was  the  capital  of  the  Chatromititea,  the 
inhabitant!!  of  Hadraniaut,  and  probably  stood  immediately  to  the  W.  of 
Cape  Fartack.  The  goods  imported  here  were  prini^ipolty  from  Egypt,  as 
wheat,  wine,  cloths  for  the  Arabian  market,  brass,  tin,  Mediterranean  coral 
— which  was  in  great  repute  in  India — atorax,  plate,  money,  horses,  sta- 
tues, and  cloth.  Thu  exports  were  princi[)a]]y  frankincense  and  aloes.  At 
Syagros,  or  Cape  Fartack>  was  a  ganUon  for  the  protection  of  the  place, 
whicli  was  the  depot  of  all  the  incense  collected  in  these  parts.  The  first 
mart  beyond  Syagros  wa*(  MonchO'  The  Sacchalitic  incense  collecte<l  here 
fur  exportation  was  so  abundant,  that  it  lay  in  heaps  with  no  other  protec- 
tion than  that  which  waa  derived  from  the  gods,  for  whose  sacrifires  it  was 
intended.  No  person  could  procure  a  cargo  of  it  witliout  the  express  per- 
mission of  the  king ;  and  all  vessels  were  so  thoroughly  observed  and 
searched,  that  not  a  grain  of  it  could  be  clandestinely  exported.  The  in- 
tercourse between  Moscha  and  Cane  was  regular,  and  the  former  was  be- 
sides fref^uented  hy  audi  ships  from  India  as  arrived  too  late  in  the  season, 
where  they  continued  during  tlie  unfavourable  monsoon,  exchanging  mus- 
lins, com,  and  oil,  for  frankincense.  The  pearl  fii^hcry  in  the  Pcittian  gulf, 
and  Apologos,  a  celebrated  mart  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Periplus.  The  tishery  is  described  aa  extending  from  Mocan- 
dom  (  MuHsendom),  the  extreme  soutli  point  of  the  Persian  gulf,  to  Bahrain. 
Apologos  is  the  modern  Oboliah  on  the  canal  reacliiug  from  tlie  Euphrates 
to  Bassora.  At  Omana  in  Ciedrosia  ivere  importeil  from  Buiygaza  in  In- 
dia, brass,  sandal  wood,  timber  (perhaps  teak),  hurn^  ebony,  and  frankin- 
cense from  Cane.  This  is  the  fir^t  port,  the  trade  of  which  included  ebony 
and  sandal  wood.  The  exports  to  Arabia  and  Barygaza  were  purple  cloth 
for  Ow  natives,  wine,  a  large  quantity  of  dates,  gold,  slaves,  and  pearls  of 
an  inferior  water. 

There  were  two  places  on  the  fndas  fre<]u6nted  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce, namcliy,  Barbarike,  near  the  mouth  of  the  streara,  and  Miaagara, 
highiM'  up,  whose  sovereign  possessed  the  whole  coast  of  Barygaza.  As 
it  was  of  great  conseijueuce  to  secure  the  favour  and  protectiou  of  this 
potentate,  rery  valuable  presents  used  to  be  made  him,  as  musical  iu- 
stnuneuts,  handsome  virgins  for  the  harem,  wine  of  the  very  best  qua- 
lity, cloth  of  the  6aest  sort,  and  perfumes.  The  exports  were  costus, 
bdellium,  a  yellow  dye,  spikenard,  emeralds,  «>:ipphires,  ctHtons,  silk  thread, 
indigo — or  perhaps  the  vidicuvi  of  Pliny  which  was  probably  Indian  ink — 
skins,  with  the  epithet  ser'tca  prefixed  to  them,  hut  of  what  kind  in  not 
known.  The  wines  imported  were  of  three  kinds ;  namely  Syrian  wine 
(still  celebrated),  Italian,  and  Arabian  wines.  The  produce  of  the  district 
of  Barygaza  was  oil  of  Sesamura,  rice,  com,  ghee  or  butter,  and  cotton. 
The  prince  of  this  place  was  so  anxious  tu  render  it  the  only  m&vt.,  \Va.\ 
he  would  not  permit  ships  to  enter  any  of  hU  ot\\et  W\>o«t*  *.  \l  Ctv*.^  «X- 
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tempted  it  they  were  boarded  and  carried  back  to  Barygaza.     Here 

collected  all  the  produce  aud  manufactures  of  lliia  part  of  India,  some  of 
which  were  brought  down  the  Nerbudda,  others  were  conreyed  across  the 
raouulains  by  caravans.  The  merchandine  of  Bengal,  and  even  of  the 
Serea,  wa«  roUected  here,  besides  the  produce  of  Africa  and  Southern 
India-  Business  was  conducted  in  a  masterly  manner;  for  such  mia  die 
despatch  used  in  manajn"K  it,  that  a  cargo  could  be  entirely  landed  and 
«oI(l,  and  a  new  rarcfo  obtained  an<l  shipped  in  the  space  of  three  day^. 
From  Ozene  to  the  north-east  of  Barygaza,  were  brought  for  exportalioo. 
onyxes,  porcelain,  fine  mual ins,  muslins  dyed  of  a  melon  colour,  wid  cotton 
clotha  in  great  quantitiea ;  and  from  the  Punjaub,  spikenard  of  dififerent 
kinds,  bdellium,  ivory,  myrrhine  cups,  myrrh,  pepper,  &c.  The  imports 
were  wines  of  Laodicea,  Italy,  and  Arabia,  brass,  tin,  lead,  coral,  topaxet, 
cloth  of  different  kind>«,  Haslira,  atorax,  sweet  lota^,  white  glass,  siibiani. 
cinnabar^  and  a  small  quantity  to  perfumes.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
gniin  wiM  also  importecl.  Twenty  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  Barygan 
wan  Plithana,  and  ten  days'  journey  east  of  this  last  was  Tagara,  both 
marts  of  great  couseqaence,  and  the  latter  the  capital  of  the  coantry.  Fros 
these  were  brought  doivri,  through  diflicult  roads,  several  article*  to  Baiy- 
gaza,  as  onyxes  from  Pliihana,  and  cotton»  and  muftlins  from  Tagara. 

Tagara — an  Wilford  has  shown — is  identical  with  Deogire,  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  famous  through  all  India,  on  account  of  the  wooderfiiJ 
excavations  of  Eloro.  Ariace.  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  contained  thi 
greatest  part  of  tlie  Soubahdry  of  Aurungabad,  and  the  suntberu  pan  d 
tlie  Concan,  for  tlie  northern  part  belonged  to  the  rajah  of  Larikeh,  calM 
Sandonps  in  the  Perlplus,  including  Damaun,  Calliau,  the  inles  of  Salsetti^ 
and  Bombay-  Tlie  phrase  av^Ztati  fAtytarai  in  the  Periplos,  or  the  Maiioi 
AsceoBUft,  over  which  the  goods  were  brought,  means  the  Bala-Gauts,  aai 
IB  the  first  time  in  which  these  mountains  were  heard  of  iu  Europe.  7W 
goods  were  lirougbt  down  from  these  high  mouiilaiti«  to  the  Concan  « 
lotv-country,  and  thence  to  Baroche.  Plithana  is  the  nmdern  Pultanah  m 
the  Honthem  bank  of  the  Godavery,  217  miles  to  the  south  of  Borocbe. 
The  onyxes,  and  several  other  precious  Biouett  mentioned  in  the  Periplot. 
are  still  found  in  it»  vicinity,  being  washed  down  by  torrents  firom  the  luib. 
as  related  by  Pliny. 

In  the  deKcription  of  the  coast  south  of  Barygaza,  the  pirate  coast  fol- 
lows £rHt.  and  then  that  of  Canara,  called  Limurike,  and  then  Pandioo,  a 
the  Malabar  coast.  In  Linmrike  was  the  port  of  Musiris,  or  Morjee.  Tks 
imparts  here  were  nearly  the  same  as  at  Barygaza,  but  the  exports  vcn 
mure  numerous  and  valuable,  being  principally  pearls  in  givat  abundBuc 
and  of  extraordinary  beauty,  a  variety  of  silk  stuffs,  rich  perfumes,  tortoM 
shell,  diilerent  kinds  of  gems,  especially  diamond:^,  pepper  in  large  qnaiti- 
tics,  and  of  the  best  kind.  "At  Mu^tins  the  Greek  merchants  met  thf 
traders  from  the  East,  and  not  having  any  occasion  to  proceed  further  alooj 
the  coast,  the  minute  accuracy  of  their  information  terminates  at  this  point 
Yet  Bome  may  have  occaMioaally  ventured  to  navigate  the  seaa  to  the  nsi- 
ward  of  the  peninsula;  and  the  reports  of  these,  added  to  the  relatioasff 
the  natives,  exUmded  the  geography  of  the  Greeks  as  far  as  commefcill 
intertourBe  existed  in  the  East,  that  is,  to  Cliina  ;  fur  the  error  of  th«ir 
commentators  mu.st  be  carefully  avoided,  who  studiously  confine  the  kllOl^ 
ledge  of  the  Greeks  to  the  countries  which  they  uctually  visited,  and  anlw 
uo  allownnces  for  hearsay  information.  Vet  then*  picture  of  the  East  t;rvtt 
^rmiuaJly  more  vague  ami  iTO^erVect  ^a,  wu  ii\-<rv(u:«  ^.ttmv  Mitaina,  until  C 
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at  length  tenninatca  in  immcH  of  plai*cs  ohviously  loarned  at  seconil-hand, 
and  accompanied  with  such  palpahly  erroQeous  indications  of  poaitton  as 
do  not  tnorit  tho  Hlighteat  attention." 

llie  port  of  Nelcynda,  the  limit  of  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  Periplus,  was  a  place  of  very  great  trade,  pnnri[^1y  in  hetel- 
nut  and  jM^pper,  pearls,  ivory,  Bilk«j  spikenard,  precious  stones,  and  tortoise 
shells.  The  imports  were  chieOy  specie,  topazes,  cloth,  atihium,  coral, 
glass,  brass,  tin,  lead,  wine,  grain,  he.  The  ports  south  of  Nelcynda  were 
frequented  chiefly  by  the  country  ships,  which  carried  on  a  lucrative  com- 
merce between  them  and  the  ports  in  the  north  of  India.  The  exports  of 
'ra])ro1>ane,  or  Ceylon,  are  naenlioned  an  consisting  chiefly  <»f  peaila,  gemH, 
tortoit^e  ahellu,  and  muslins ;  but  cinnamou  is  not  once  named,  a  decisive 
proof  that  thr*  author  had  never  visited  that  island. 

Of  tho  countnes  beyond  Cape  C'oiiuiiin,  tlie  kiiuwledge  communicated 
ill  the  Periplua  is  merely  from  report,  Imr.  respecting  commerce  is  Hurpria- 
ifjLCly  accurate.  The  Gangetic  mualiiis  are  praised  as  the  first  of  the  sort. 
Gaiigetic  spikenard  is  also  noticed.  The  other  artick'?^  of  traffic  in  the 
ports  on  the  Ganges,  were  betel  and  pearls.  Thina  i«  mentioned  as  a  city 
in  the  interior  of  a  country  immediately  to  the  north,  at  a  certain  point 
where  the  sea  terminates,  from  which  silk-wool  and  manufactured  silks 
were  brought  by  land  tlirough  Bactria,  to  Baryga/a,  or  else  down  the 
Ganges,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Limurike.  The  meana  of  approach  to  Thina 
are  represented  as  very  difficult.  Some  merchants,  however,  came  lo  a 
great  mart  held  annually  near  it.  The  Sesaiu;,  who  from  tlie  description 
aeem  to  have  been  Tartai*s,  came  tliitlier  with  tlieir  wives  and  children. 
They  are  described  bk  sijuat,  thick-set,  with  their  face  broad,  and  their  nose 
gi'eally  deprpRsed.  The  articles  they  brought  for  tratle  were  of  great  bulk 
and  enveloped  in  mats  made  of  rushes,  which  in  their  outward  appearance 
re^emhled  the  early  leaves  of  the  vine.  Their  place  of  assembly  was  be- 
tween their  own  borders  and  those  of  Thina,  and  here,  spreading  out  their 
mats,  tliey  held  a  fair  for  several  days,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it  relumed 
to  their  own  country  in  the  interior, 

Peripltts  of  the  Eitxine  jrcrt.]  The  Periplus  of  the  Euxine  sea,  a  work 
the  age  of  which  cannot  be  positively  fixed,  waa  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  geographical  science  of  tho  ancients.  It  is  generally  altribut^nt  tu 
Arrian  of  Nicomedia,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  favoared  and  confiden- 
tial officer  under  the  emperor  Adrian.  The  Heriplus  is  a  short  tract,  con- 
sisting of  three  parts:  vi/.  U/.  The  report  of  the  author's  own  voyage  from 
Trape/us  to  Dioscurias.  2d.  Tho  account  of  the  distances  of  places  from 
Hy2ani]um  to  Trapezus.  3r/.  The  account  of  distances  from  Dioscurias, 
round  the  northern  and  western  coasts,  to  Hyxantium.  This  part  has  not 
so  much  the  appearance  of  being  the  result  of  the  author's  own  observa- 
tions as  the  two  former,  but  probably  was  collected  to  complete  his  account.'' 

•  The  uppnin^  of  the  Periplus  is  particularly  IntcrMtinc.  as  cxcraplifyinjs  the  modr 

«f  flrtttery  thi-ii  nlferfMl  t»  thf  Itoinan  4*niinrrors,  Hitd  jwvenil  other  particulars  relating 
to  th«  iiiuiiiivj'H  ul  tlione  limt.*K  : — "  We  c;ime  in  tlir  cmirnf.  iil' uur  voyage  tu  '1Vm|i«zu8,  a 
(jiirek  tiity  in  a  maritime  «itaatii>n,  a  colony  iVom  ^iiiopr,  lu  we  are  inrormetl  by  Xeoo- 
phuti,  the  ctilebfHtcd  hUtoriaii.  We  surveyed  the  Kuxine  sea  with  thi;  greater  pleasure, 
us  we  viewed  it  from  the  suiue  spot  wheucu  tiotli  Xenoplioii  and  ynurxell  hitd  formerly 
oltM'rvisl  it.  Tnro  >'dt»r!i  ol'  rough  «toite  are  still  stjiiuling  theru;  but.  iVom  ihr  coaraif 
i)e«s  of  the  mnterials,  Oit>  lettcm  inscribed  U|>un  ihem  iire  inditttiiiclly  eiit(ni\et(,  and  tlie 
insLTiption  itnelf  is  inuun*ectly  written,  at  \s  cummnn  amoiii;  bnrbarouH  people.  I  de- 
Ivrmlited,  therrlbre,  to  croec  niton  of  marble,  oiid  to  eiiiO'<kve  the  intM^riptlon  in  ircll- 
tuarkiwl  and  distiiKTt  charact^nL  Your  atutue,  which  nCattdH  there,  h^  merit  in  th*t 
iden  of  the  figure  and  of  the  denigti,  at  it  repr«scnti  y«u  yoVivVvn^  Vo-vtm^x  Vu.  W9b-. 
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lie  compiled  also  an  arroaiit  of  India,  chiefly  from  the  wriiincfs  of  Near- 
chus  and  Megatithenefi,  the  ambassadont  of  Selenrns  Nicauor ;   it  relates 
principally  to  the  northom  pan»f,  and  contains  a  variety  of  matter  purely 
rnytliolog;ical  relative  to  Herculeji  and  Bacchus.     The  following  account  ot 
the  alarm  caused  by  the  appearance  of  whaler  in  ainuRing.    We  quote  from 
Dr  Vincent's  translation  :     "  Whales  are  found  in  the  [Indian]   ocean,  of 
a  much  larger  bulk  than  those  in  the  ^rediterranean.     For  Nearchua  re- 
lates that,  aa  the  fleet  passed  Knidza,  the  water  was  seen  thrown  up  to  a 
great  height,  as  if  it  had  been  raised  like  a  water-apout ;  and  that,  upon 
*  this  Htrange  appearance,  they  were  alarmed,  and  euquired  of  the  native 
pilots  what  might  be  the   cause  of  ibis   occurrence.     They  received  for 
i  answer,  that  it  proceeded  from  whales  sporting  in  the  water^  and  blowing 
\  it  up  from  their  nostrils.     The  seamen,  bowerer,  were  su  aatonisbed,  that 

>  the  oara  tlropt  from  their  bands.  Nearcbus  immediately  ran  up  through 
'  the  fleet  with  his  own  ship,  ajul  as  lie  passed  directed  the  commandera  to 
I  form  a  tine,  with  their  head  towards  tlie  monstera,  as  if  they  were  going 

to  engage ;  at  the  same  time  ordering  the  people  to  raiiie  the  shout  of  war 
with  all  their  force,  to  exert  their  Btrenglh  to  the  utmost,  a[Ld  to  dash  the 
waveH  violently  with  their  oars :  upon  this  they  recovered  from  their 
alarm,  and  advanced  upon  the  sl^iml,  aa  if  going  Into  an  actual  engagement. 
And  now  at  the  moment  when  they  were  close  to  the  enemy,  the  clamour 
r  of  the  crews  was  caiTled  to  its  liighest  pitch,  ttie  tranipet»  sounded  the 
f  charge,  and  the  dashing  of  the  oars  resounded  on  every  side  :  upon  this, 

>  the  monsters  seen  a-!»ead  plunged  into  the  deep  as  if  frightened  by  the 
'  attaoky  and,  rising  again  a-stcm,  continued  to  blow  as  magnilicently  as 
[  before.     Tlie  danger  was  pa^t,  the  seamen  shouted  and  clapped  their  hands 

upon  their  unexpected  deliverance,  and  the  judgment  of  Nearcbus  was  as 
much  their  admiration  as  his  fortitude." 

l^ausanins.'^  Pausanias,  of  Ciesarea  In  Cappadocia,  a  leanied  gramma- 
rian, flourished  at  the  same  time  with  Arrian,  and  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  geography  in  hia  age.  He  travelled  into  Greece,  Italy. 
I  and  Asia  Minor,  at  a  very  favourable  period,  when  the  munificence  of  the 
[  Ijmperor  Adrian,  as  well  as  of  private  citizens,  had  restored  to  the  former 
[interesting  country  some  of  its  most  magnificent  ornaments ;  and  his  accu- 
iTftCy  in  describing  seems  to  have  kept  pace  with  hia  diligence  in  explonng; 
[for  he  ba^  given  in  his  description  of  Greece — which  is  still  extant  in  t«n 
rbooks — a  minute  and  faithful  account  of  every  town  and  place  of  note,  of 

'  but  it  b«>jtrs  no  rt^^v^inliJani'^  to  [Uk  original,  ami  th><  tKPciitiun  i%  In  otbiT  resuL<cU,  but 

Inrliffrrpiit.     ^1**ll<l,  tlifrofuri*,  u  vtatut*  worthy  tw  be  nolletl  yimrs,  nnd  rif  n  I'mLIar  do- 

■i|;u  tw  the  one  which  ia  there  at  prenenl,  ai  the  aituaClou  Is  well-calinitatwl  for  pcrpftti- 

•liiig,  by  thi'iM  means,  the  memory  of  uuy  illuatrlous  person.     A  I'une  or  Icmple  ia 

,  there  caDHtriirt<'i1,  biiik  ot'  nquarpil  stont*,  ami  H  n  ri^tpcrtabte  edilir^' ;  but  the  irnHge  of 

I  Mcrr.ury,  wbifK  it  i-niitniii»,  ii  iipith^r  ^vurthy  th«  teinplv,  nor  the  slluatiuii  in  which  It 

I  ttirnds.      Whcrvfore,  il'  yuu  shotilil  think  pmp«r,  ucud  to  mo  a  utatiKv  of  Mprcury  of 

Hut  uiore  thaii  five  feet  in  height,  as  such  a  rIzc  s4>Rms  well  proportioncf],  and  auitablti 

,  to  that  of  the  biiilitiufi;.     1  request  also  a  statue  of  Phtlesiiui  at  lour  lW>t  in  hright;  for 

rit  seeuu  tu  me  reimoTinble  th:it  the  latter  shniild  have  ii  temple  and  im  altar  in  rnmniAn 

with  biH  anr-estur.      Hence,  whiUt  some  persoiui  tiacrifitTe  to  Mercury,  and  mtme  to  I'hi- 

rl«stuis  uid  others  to  both,  ihey  will  all  do  what  in  ni-roeable  to  boui  these  DcUles  ;  to 

Mercury,  at  they  honour  his  descendant;  to  rhUcAtus,  as  thev  honour  his  ancestor. 

M  here  fore  1  myseir  aarrifioed  an  ox  there  ;  not  an  Xenophon  did  in  the  port  uf  CaJpr, 

when  he  took  an  ox  from  a  wojcvon  on  K(-couat  of  the  scarcity  of  viclitnii ;  whereas  hers 

the  'J'rapezun tines  tbeuuelves  furuiKhed  no  contemptible  racrlSce.     We  examined  th* 

'  flntmils  of  the  animals  sacrtAa'd.  and  performed  our  libatioQ!i  upon  ibein.     I  n«Ad  not 

mention  to  you  iu  whtHte  beboll  we  fin>t  otlered  our  prayertt,  aa  you  are  well  acj^uninted 

with  our  ruatnm  on  nuch  (K-xa&ioiiH,  nnd  us  yuu  must  be  conscious,  that  you  d*MM^'i*ve  the 

pruyiTs  of  all,  uul  especially  even  of  thoK  who  arc  oiuUr  lew  obligstioiu  of  gratitutls 

(iuin  luyielf.** 
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tl)e  public  buildings  contained  in  thiMii,  particularly  thosi>  devoted  to  pious 
parposcs,  and  of  the  various  decorations  witli  whtrlt  archittfctare,  paintinfj^f 
and  statuary,  so  profusely  furnished  tlieai.  Nor  does  it  present  a  ni(*re 
detail  of  nanms,  iiiterestiug  only  to  the  profound  scholar,  or  to  the  labori- 
oos  antiquarian.  The  minnleness  of  topographical  research  is  suspended 
often  for  excursions  into  the  wider  field  of  history ;  and  tlie  recital  of  the 
labours  of  tlie  artists  is  enlivened  by  occasional  anecdotes.  Accordin;^1y 
this  work  has  been  constantly  referred  to  by  every  classical  traveller,  from 
the  days  of  Spon  and  Wheeler  doivn  to  the  present  day ;  bat  the  detail  of 
his  other  travels  is  lost.''  A  Monthly  reviewer  ban  instituted  the  following 
comparison  between  Pausaniaa  and  his  predecessor  Strabo  :  '*  Strabo,  who 
Bouriahed  nearly  two  centuries  before,  bad  already  i^iven  to  the  world  a 
system  of  geography  in  long  and  minute  detail :  but  he  had  been  found  to 
have  too  frequently  sacrificed  accuracy  to  elegance,  aud  to  have  substituted 
conjecture  for  truth.  The  polite  refinements  of  the  Augustan  age  gave 
more  eucoura^^euteut  to  the  songs  of  the  poet,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
fine  arts,  than  to  the  progressive  advancement  of  geometrical  science.  At 
a  later  period,  when  the  Uomans,  either  from  curiosity  or  political  motives, 
bad  been  induced  to  visit  the  interior  of  every  part  of  Greece,  and  to  ex- 
lend  their  researches  into  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire,  a  more  ex- 
act account  of  this  highly-favoured  country,  and  of  its  remarkable  cities 
and  districts,  bep^n  to  be  daily  demanded  with  increasing  eagerness.  After 
a  long  interval  of  calamity  and  war,  in  which  wo  hear  of  little  else  than 
bloodshed  and  devastation,  excesses  and  delmucheries,  science  began  at 
length  to  revive.  The  learning  of  Adrian,  his  example,  and  the  various 
enduwraeuts  uf  his  mind,  gave  shelter  to  the  rising  plant,  and  the  peaceful 
rei^  of  Antouiuua  nourished  and  preserved  ic.  While  Strabo  then,  fluent 
aud  liarmoriious,  engages  our  attention  by  the  purity  of  hia  style  and  the 
brilliaucy  of  his  colouring,  Pausanias,  in  language  trite  and  sententious, 
describing  witli  precision  all  that  he  has  oWrved  with  discernment,  relieves 
the  mind  at  intervals  by  an  agreeable  variety,  and  a  happy  intermixture  of 
local  tradition,  from  the  tediousness  of  geographical  detail.  To  the  tourist 
in  Greece,  the  works  of  Pausanias  are  invaluable :  he  is  the  universal  guide 
ftnd  companion  to  every  one  who,  like  himself,  makes  those  delii^btful 
regions  the  object  of  inquiry ;  and  tlje  more  diligently  ho  is  exnminod,  the 
more  suffrages  be  obtains,  lie  is  never  at  fault:  because,  his  field  lying 
within  a  compass  comparatively  small,  he  was  enabled  to  visit  and  explore 
at  leisure  that  which  he  had  undertaken  to  record.  The  works  of  Strabo, 
on  the  other  hand,  comprising  an  account  of  every  part  of  the  known 
world,  embrace  a  sphere  much  too  extensive  for  correct  personal  investiga- 
tion, and  oblige  hini  too  frequently  to  rely  on  the  authority  of  others  fur 
tliat  which  he  alleges  as  uniloubted  and  indisputable  fact." 

Marinus.]      Marinua,   uf  Tyre,   who    preceded    Ptolemy,  was    distin- 
gnished  by  his  geogrnphicjil    knowledge ;   but  ho  seems,  from  Ptolemy, 

Ito  have  been  a  credulous  and  inaccurate  writer. 
Ptolemy.']  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  by  far  the 
most  celebrated  geographer  of  antiquity.  Both  his  systems  of  astronomy 
and  geography  stood  unimpe&ched  for  upwards  of  1200  years ;  antl, 
though  the  system  of  Copernicus  is  confirmed  by  Newton  and  perfected 
by  La  Place,  lias  totally  superseded  the  ancient  one  of  Ptotemv,  yet, 
; 


'•  SU  editiatis  of  Pausuniiis  have  appeared  ;  besidwi  wveral  trandlatiom,  ftmoncHt  whioh 
is  wi  cxccUeut  Flntclisb  atie  by  lliylur.  Thv  edition  of  M.  Clavier,  )>uUlUlLii>d.«.vVwn» 
io  ISli,  in  ti  vols.  8ru.,  is  the  best. 
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as  a  geugraplier,  his  naroe  is  stilli  respected,  anil  his  aalhority  rereivd, 
eren  by  those  whi»  hare  made  the  greatent  advanC'Cs  in  geographical 
■cieuc«.  This  eniinent  person  was  bum  at  Pelosium  in  EvypC,  in  the 
70th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and  taai^ht  astronomy  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  at  that  time  ilie  C4>ntre  of  an  immense  commerce.  The 
opportunities  which  he  thus  possessed,  of  acquiring  geogi-aphical  infor- 
mation from  the  itinemnea  of  merchnnta,  niid  rj>nrersatiuit  with  the  na- 
tives of  diiftant  reg:iouKT  were  sfc>alouHly  improved  by  him  ; — and  in  ad- 
dition to  these  original  Hourceis  of  knowledge,  he  possessed  a  considera- 
ble stock  of  materials  tn  the  ideographical  treatiisei^  of  hiH  predecessors, 
few  of  which  have  escaped  the  wreck  of  antiquity.'^  In  the  application 
of  astronomy  to  geog^pliy,  he  followed  the  plan  of  Hipparcbusj  prin- 
cipally comparing  it  with  those  of  Eratosthenes  and  other  philosophers. 
He  examined  the  proportions  of  the  ^oinon  to  its  Khadow,  at  the  times  of 
the  equinoxes  and  soUtices — calculated  eclip«<eiii — inveHtijjjated  the  calcu- 
lations founded  on  the  diB'crcnce  uf  climate.  The  materialK  thus  col- 
lected Hnth  so  much  care  he  reduced  into  a  reja^lar  and  well-connected 
system  ;  expressing;  tlie  potiition  of  places,  not  by  climates  and  horary 
intervals,  but  hy  degrees  of  longitude  ami  latitude,  after  the  manner  of 
Hipparchus.  *^  By  thus  fixing  the  multitudinous  and  unconnected  de- 
tails uf  geography  on  the  basis  of  niatheniaticiif  he  gave  t(»  the  former 
science  a  unity  and  a  solidity  which  it  was  incapable  of  ever  attaining 
without  that  fortunate  alliance.  But  his  invention  (if,  to  avoid  diii- 
cuKsiun,  we  allow  it  to  have  been  his,)  was  not  one  of  tho§e  whicli 
startle  mankind  by  its  lioldnesH,  or  which  seem  to  anticipate  the  ordi- 
nary progress  of  uge^  to  come.  On  the  contrary,  it  was,  perhaps  in  a 
higher  degree  tlian  any  other  valuable  discovery,  the  fruit  of  long  ex- 
perience, gathered  wi(f>  little  effort,  at  the  last  stage  of  a  lingering 
maturity,  protracted  far  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
llie  vigour  of  its  first  bloom.  Tiie  scarcity  of  hooks  in  ancient  times 
presented  a  great  impodinieat  to  the  advancement  of  science.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge  was  far  more  diHicuU  then  than  at  the  pre- 
sent  day.  Contempoi'ary  authors  were  often  ignorant  of  one  another'* 
labours,  and  iliis  observation  applies  even  to  the  Augustan  age,  and  to 
the  Alexandrixin  writers.  Hence  tlie  extremely  slow  developement,  or 
the  suspendetl  \'itality,  as  it  were,  so  ofii'u  observatde  in  llie  germs  of 
important  truths  among  the  ancients.  Thalea  taught  the  npbericity  of 
the  earth,  yet  centuries  elapsed  before  Kratostiienes  thought  of  deter- 
mining the  relative  situation  of  places  by  means  of  laiitudett  ;  and  after 
thai  step   was   gained,  three    centuries  more    passed  over,  centuries   of 


"  "  A  oflmplplc  Murvpy  of  the  Homan  cmpin"  wm  exec:ut<Ml  by  orJrr  of  Agri|)pB,  the 
boi^in  Ihw  nt  Au^uhIuk.  Pliny  wrutn  a  hUtury  ol'  Gunniuiy  ;  Si^iieua  an  act'^iunt  of 
ludiiif  iu  wliich  [if  we  may  juufce  of  it  from  thu  fnigmvaU  preserved  in  Pliiiy )  ho  en- 
ter«l  Into  vtrj  minute  BUitistical  details.  Thn  writings  of  lung  Juba  also  appear  to 
bavf  hi^n  rich  in  the  fruits  of  ^eocrnphical  an  w.>II  na  antiquarian  reMarclu  But  tlw 
euurw  of  evr-nts  roiilinually  opeurd  the  wort<l  more  and  more  to  oxaminatlon :  the  ware 
n(  TraJHii  witli  i)i«  DhcI  ;  hi*  expodittons  into  Porthia  and  Arabia,  wvre  all  attended 
with  tbv  explomtion  of  countrim  but  littlr  Itnonn  t^'fort*.  Thrn  thn  pparrful  reltfiu  ol 
Adrtnn  and  nf  the  Antonines,  whose  wise  aduiinistratioiu  reapvd  uU  the  bi!uenis  of 
Trivjan'i  artivity.  i'lolrmy,  whosii  manhood  commenced  with  thi*  r^i|;n  of  this  great 
prtncr,  and  whose  litis  ciraed  in  t\\r  trnth  year  of  AntiinintiK  Pius,  bud  the  good 
fortune  to  llvr  in  that  nK*%  which,  if  wp  wi^ri*  to  ronHne  our  attcjitioii  to  the  reneml 
tmntA  o(  informnllon  and  ihi?  ortivily  of  coinmercf,  ini)>ht  pt-rhaps  he  dfi-med  the  most 
>||(imun  uuj  tiiid  Aotirisbliifr  uf  Itumaii  history.  U  is  no  wondur,  therefore,  ibat  his 
genernuhirjil  inTiiiiigt  should  bvar  abundant  evidonue  of  a  more  intimuit*  acquaintance 
tri'lh  foffiftn  cottntnes.— Ca/rt>ir;  Ct/daftedin,'* 
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cultivation  and  general  improvement,  before  Ptolemy  madti  die  obvious 
uiLil  the  requisite  ailditMin  of  measures  of  loii|;iiade." '' 

The  geography  of  PtoLemy  forms  little  more  than  an  elementary  pic- 
ture of  tlie  eartli,  (if  it  may  be  hu  called.)  in  wliicti  its  figure  and  size. 
and  tlic  positions  of  places,  are  determined.  Tlicro  is  only  a  very  slmrt 
outline  of  tlic  division  of  countries,  and  it  in  stddom  tbat  any  Itislorical 
notice  is  added.  It  is  uuppoNcd,  Siovvevcr^  that,  in  addition  to  this  nut* 
line,  Ptolemy  gave  a  detailed  account  of  tlic  countries  then  known,  but 
which  is  now  lost.  This  is  tlie  rmne  to  be  regretted,  as  it  might  have 
l«d  U)  a  solution  of  tiiauy  diffiiubies  in  his  Asiatic  jreo^raphy,  wbrcli 
aie  justly  deemed  insupHialdf,  Maps  foi'  his  trnography  were  cunstruct- 
etl  by  Agathodsemon^  who  lived  in  the  Tjih  century.  These  were  in- 
serted in  some  of  the  oldest  printed  editions,  were  afterwards  copied  by 
Mercator,  and  rqiubliyfieil  by  Wctstein,  ot  Amsterdam,  in  1730.  He 
calculated  the  circumference  of  the  globe  at  180, OUO  stadia.  The  Ara- 
bian geograjihcrs — wlio  were  well  actpiainted  with  the  nieasures  of  Ptole 
my — inform  us,  that  180,000  Btaclns  ara  e<|ual  to  8,000  farsangs.  A 
parasang  or  farsang  contained  2'2\  stades,  every  one  of  which  compre- 
hended 600  great  cuhits,  of  1,824-  Englisli  feet  each.  Hence,  tfie  circum- 
ference of  the  earth,  according  to  Ptolemy,  is  24,873  English  miles/' 

One  material  improvement  made  by  Ptolemy  in  geography,  was  the 
method  of  determining  longitadea  by  means  of  lunar  eclipses.  Previous 
to  his  limu,  the  ancients  ascertained  the  distances  of  places  from  the  first 
meridian,  as  the  I'orlunate  islands,  or  the  Sacrum  Promontortum  for  in- 
utance,  either  by  actual  measurement,  ur  hy  the  computations  of  travellers 
and  tmvi|^ators.  Of  these  moilea,  the  former  one  was  very  limiteil,  and 
the  latter  extremely  precanous.  Though  the  observations  made  by  Pto- 
limiy  for  th(?  determination  of  longitudes  were  not  suflirienrly  accurate, 
yet  the  principle  on  which  he  went  is  just,  and  has  been  atiopted  by  mo- 
dern geographers  and  navigators.  The  motion  of  the  eartli  round  its  own 
axis  being  from  west  to  east,  the  observation  of  the  moon's  disk,  at  the 
lime  of  an  eclipse,  will  be  soonest  made  in  places  of  greatest  eastern  lon- 
gituile,  and  vta^  vcrsa^ — lati-r  as  the  longitude  diminishes,  in  the  propor- 
tion uf  one  hum*  for  every  Ij  {le||(rees.  If,  then,  a  lunar  eclipse  be  ob- 
served, by  means  of  well-regulated  chronometers  in  two  places  of  iliffe- 
rent  loni^ntudes,  tlie  times  uf  coiTesponding  observations  will  l>e  found 
to  diHer  proportionally  to  the  longitudes  of  these  places.  But  this 
method  uf  findini;  longitudes  is  not  sutliciently  accurate  on  several  ac- 
counts, resulting  from  tljc  state  of  the  lumu*  pbasis  at  llic  time  of  ob- 
servation and  other  causes-  Ptolemy,  however,  hy  these  ob^ervalions  as- 
•rtained  the  longiludea  anil  latitudes  of  many  places  with  tolerable 
;y.     But  most  of  hia  poaitions  were  determined  by  doubtful  com- 

"  Lanbivr's  Cyvlnpfdliu 
One  dfi^ee  of  300  stailes  is  L*4|ual  to  t)*J.li>  miUw, — 100  i^cat  rubtts  muUIplieil  by 
i2\  feot,  maki'  7:j!t.(i  ft-et  ur  otio  stjide  ;  :Si  uu<l  n  liall*  stmli's  tnnke  lisilii  I'eet,  ur  utii; 
rsani; ;  ami  H.OfNI  tarMng^  arc  (i|ual  to  l.SI,M2H,00|1  iWt,  tir  2b.H73}  milrs  (Ml  ul  wbiih 
equal  to  one  iltfi^ivr,  ur  69. 10   r<iii;li«li   intlc^.      K,  with  Hirfoilotuft  and  Sirabu,  the 
luan^  be  C]ilciil:itt>it  at  30  -(tadra,  eai^h  cuttuiniiij;  3i*i  ift'eat,  ur  iOO  i^uminun   t^ulilts, 
result  wilJ  be  |irL>L-i-it^ly  iht.*  «aine  us  above,  the  cuininuri  cubit  bojiii;   l.^tti^^  Kti^'lUh 
(VpI.      Oil  thi*  olhi-r  htitid,  Huppnviiit;   tb«  pttrasiiiig  t«>  von^iHt  wt*  31)  ^Ittdi't,  eJK'h  ron- 
Uiiniiix  'U)0  great  cubits,  the  t^artb'^  <  irciiinlVti-enrf,  n%  ntiteil  by    I'lolriny.  will  umounc 
to  iki.lbfr  niiltfH.  and  viie  decree  bi!  itmrly  ihi  Kuxlish  iiiiIeK,     A^aiii,  it   Ptuleniy  ujcd 
the  •Ude  ct'  -KHJ  i-reat  cubiti^  while   Pusidunlu»  uwd  thatuf  UM\  tuinntoii  >:ubil8.  the 
iliwtfreemeiit    brtwtfn    thrir   dirfereiit  lumiputattuiDi  nt'  KUMmO.  atifl  Inj,(>(K)  «Ui'leJit 
wuulil  Ih*  inerfly  npp:ireni ;    lor    1^1,000   »tadM  nt  7^.6    iVri   aw    «\\iifl\  W  ^Vi$5W> 
stiiiles  ol  6i7.2  feet,  and  500  ol  the  I'oruier  to  600  t-M^  u(  x\v<  VaIUt  . 
VI.  3   K 
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and  v/h^n  false  or  uncertain 


it; 


putaltons,  and  when  raiae  or  uncertain  premises  are  atiminea  to  be  tm^, 
erroneous  conclusions  must  certainly  follow.  Ptolemy's  errors  are  to  be 
attnbuted  partly  to  tho  i{^uraiico  of  the  age  in  wliicli  lie  live<I,  aiid  partly  to 
hi«  own  inattention  and  credulity.  For  sach  mistakes  as  originated  in  llie 
imperfect  ions  of  bis  information,  lie  ia  no  more  to  be  censured  than  our 
own  modern  geofi^phera  for  their  comparative  ignorance  of  central  Asia 
or  tlie  interior  of  Africa;  hut  liiii  errors  respecting  tho«)e  parts  of  the  world 
which  had  been  succesHivety  explored  by  tho  Greeks  and  Romans,  are  leu 
capable  of  excase,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  too  implicit  admisaion  of  i1h< 
observations  and  reports  of  others.  He  begins  his  geograpliy  with  an  ar* 
count  of  the  British  i<tlands.  Anil  hero  w«i.  find  Great  Britain  extended 
3  def^rees  too  far  to  the  north;  while  Scotland  is  must  unaccountably  re- 
presented as  runnint;  from  weal  to  east,  in  a  direction  parallel  with  ifw 
coBHt  of  (ierinany>  having  the  Mall  of  Galloway  as  its  must  northern 
point.  It  is  indeed  strani^e  that  the  Ei^itiaii  geographer  should  not  ban 
Known  belter,  for  Ik*  lived  after  the  lime  of  Aifricola^  who  Iiad  with  his  vic- 
torious legions  advancml  to  the  foot  of  the  Grampians ;  aiul  the  Romans 
had  saile<l  round  the  moNt  northern  point  of  Scotland.  He  is  pretty  accQ- 
rate,  however,  in  bin  location  of  the  different  Caledonian  tribca  who  then 
inhabited  the  nortUprn  part  of  the  island,  and  a  great  number  of  places  ire 
laid  down  by  him  with  a  tolerable  relative  correctness.  Strabo  liad  placed 
Ireland  to  the  north  of  Britain,  hut  still  in  its  true  latitude :  Ptolemy*s  mup 
— which  is  the  first  geoB^raphical  document  of  that  island — places  it  to  the 
west  of  Britain,  but  5"  too  far  north.  Its  general  (shape,  rivers,  and  pro- 
montories, are  tolerably  welt  delineated,  and  some  of  his  towns  may  be 
traced  in  their  present  appellations,  as  Dublin  in  Ebluna^  placed  by  him  in 
59**  3(y  N.  lat. ;  whilst  the.  Rogobdium  Promortlorium,  its  most  northern 
point,  is  placed  in  GT  SO'  N.  lat. 

In  the  north  of  Kurope  tho  knowledge  of  Ptolemy  docs  not  extend  be- 
yond that  of  his  predecessors.  It  is  clear  that,  under  the  name  of  Scandt't 
hu  means  what  was  called  Scandiiuivia,  but,  like  all  the  otliur  ancients  who 
have  named  it,  he  divides  it  into  n  number  of  islands.  He  does  not  men* 
tion  the  Suiones  or  Swedes  ;  but  to  the  east  of  Jutland,  or  the  Cimbrtan 
Chersonese,  he  places  four  Islands,  the  largest  and  most  remote  of  which, 
called  ficatiioy  is  evidently  intended  to  represent  Sweden  ;  but  his  partica- 
lars  are,  as  usual,  abundant.  He  mcniinns  the  Danes  by  the  name  of 
Daiikioncs^  softened  fiom  their  ancient  appellation  of  Daunskia,  or  Dam' 
ikion.  He  is  also  the  6rsl  ancient  writer  who  names  the  Saxons.  The 
extreme  southern  and  northern  points  of  his  world  are  the  Prnsrttm  Pro- 
monlorium,  in  the  cinnamon  country,  S,  lat.  13"  30',  (15°  iu  my  copy) 
and  Thnle,  iu  Shetland,  63*  1;V  N.  lat,  Thus  the  breadth  of  his  woHd 
was  only  78**  46',  ur  4,725  geographical  mUes.  This  hIiows  his  knowledge 
of  the  north  of  Kurope  to  have  been  very  limited,  when  it  did  not  ascenil 
beyond  the  boumlary  of  the  Shfttand  iiil^s.  lli<*  knondedii^ti  of  European 
an<l  Asiatic  Sarmatia  was  very  limited.  He  indeed  describes  the  course  of 
tlie  Ttlia  or  Volga  pretty  correctly,  from  the  north-cast  to  its  most  vrestera 
winding,  near  the  Tanais  or  Don  ;  and  he  describes  a  large  river  ranaim; 
west  ^om  the  Hyperborean  mountains,  (the  WerchaCurian  range)  to  th* 
Rha,  which  seems  to  indicate  the  Kama  or  great  eastern  branch.  Tlie 
Tanais  is  laid  down  much  more  correctly  than  the  course  assigned  it  by 
Strabo.  He  seems  to  have  been  acqtuiinted  with  the  southern  coast  of  tb* 
Baltic,  from  the  snutlicrn  Dwina  to  the  Cimbrica  Chersonesus,  bat  h$ 
•trotcbea  the  Chersonese  2"  ti>o  far  north,  and  bonds  it  too  far  east. 
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The  form  which  he  assigns  to  Italy  is  much  farther  removed  from  the 
tnith  than  that  of  most  of  the  couiUriea  he  tlescril>e8.  Hie  error  re«pect- 
iiiff  the  length  of  tho  Me<ltterranean  Hea  in  enormons,  being  not  less  than 
64'  20*  of  lonjEilude  ;  for,  in  his  tahle«  of  Asia,  I»«i9  is  place«l  in  69*  2(y 
east  of  the  Fortunate  intands,  an<l  CyV  20'  east  of  the  straits  of  (ribraltar. 
The  only  solution  of  this  extraordinary  error  of  longitude  is,  that  he  as- 
fiumed  tile  computation  of  Sirabo  as  the  real  distance  in  a  direct  line.  Now 
Strabo  had  computed  the  distance  from  the  Sacmm  Promontorium  to  Issus, 
to  be  27,500  stades.  Subtract  then  1,458  Blades,  the  distance  of  that 
capp  west  of  the  Fretom  Gnditannm,  and  the  rewiilt  will  he  26,042  stades 
for  tlie  length  of  the  Meditermnean,  according  to  Strabo.  Ptolemy  taking 
this  for  the  Ti>a\  (Sirect  distance,  divided  it  by  400  stadia  to  a  degree  in  the 
paraJilel  of  Rhudes.  But  the  stadia  of  Strsiio,  divided  into  degree«  of  4^* 
each,  amount  precisely  to  <)5  degrees  and  42  stades,  or  65"  6',  which  is 
46  minutes  more  than  the  longitude  of  Issos  in  his  table  of  Cilicia.  He 
6rst  assumed,  next  dtvide<],  and  then  found  the  longitude  of  Issus  to  be 
what  lie  has  Mated  in  that  table.  Had  he  divided  by  70D  stadia  to  the 
degree — the  stades  of  Strabo — the  error  would  not  have  amounted  to  five 
degrees,  the  result  being  only  262  English  nillen  more  than  the  truth, 
prodigious,  however,  as  this  error  is,  making  the  length  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean upwards  of  3,600  English  miles  in  the  parallel  of  36",  it  was  copied 
by  all  the  geographers  and  map-makers  down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century ! 

The  longitude  of  the  Emine  was  also  extended  in  Ptolemy's  tables  440 
degrees  beyond  the  tnnli.  By  correcting  the  erroneous  opinion  which, 
against  the  authurity  of  Herodotus,  sup{>osed  n  communication  between 
the  ocean  and  that  inland  sea,  he  offers  another  proof  of  tho  progress  of 
geography ;  but  insttvid  of  following  Herndotusj  in  assigning  to  the  Cas- 
pian its  greatest  dimeojiions  from  north  to  sooth,  he  totally  inverted  its 
form,  making  it  extend  from  west  to  east.  He  haaprodiu^ou^ly  over-rated 
its  length,  extending  it  23.^"  of  longitude  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cyras, 
(Kur)  in  79"  40'  E.  long,  to  that  of  the  Polytiraetua,  in  103'  F.  long. 
This  extension  in  the  parallel  of  40"  N.  lat.,  gives  a  length  of  1,153  Eng- 
lish miles,  which  muliiplied  by  the  5*^  of  medial  breadth  asJtigned  to  it  by 
him,  make  a  supei'ficies  of  400,000  Englisli  miles,  or  nearly  thrice  its 
actual  surface-  It  was  oue  consequence  of  this  enormous  error,  that  the 
Scythians  and  Seres  were  placed  36"  too  fm'  east,  or  1,800  English  mili's: 
for  it  must  be  also  remarked,  that  Ptolemy  placed  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Caspian  sea  16"  too  far  east  in  respect  of  the  Fortunate  islands, 
which,  adtled  to  20*  which  he  has  assigned  to  the  longitude  of  the  Cas- 
pian beyond  the  truth,  make  S6".  Had  the  error  died  with  himself,  it 
would  liave  been  of  very  little  consequence,  and  merely  have  remained  as 
B  monument  of  ancient  ignorance  known  only  to  the  learned.  But  though 
his  error  respecting  the  Caspian  sea  was  partly  corrected  by  the  oriental 
geographers,  who  ascribed  an  oval  form  to  it,  and  made  its  greatest  exten- 
■ion  to  be  from  north  to  t;outh,in  agreement  with  Herodotus,  and  although 
£bn  Hawkel  and  Abulfeda  distinguished  it  from  the  lake  of  Aral,  which 
they  denominated  the  neaof  Khowarazm,  and  conducted  the  courses  of  tlie 
Oxus  and  Jaxartei^  into  it,  im^tuad  of  the  Caspian,  as  Ptolemy  had  dune ; 
yet,  after  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  the  computation  of  Ptolemy,  was 
adopted.  Geographer  on  geographer  in  succesaiou  copied  his  maps,  and 
sanctioned  his  eiTors,  till  within  the  last  100  years,  whea  X^  XtotOkv  (:»xMb. 
out  that  this  geographical  oracle  had  given  aiv  erruneoviA  ^^aft^'^'^'*^''    ^""^^ 
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fuch  literary  g'xAxitfi  an  Salamasius,  Bochart,  Voseiiu!!,  and  Cvllarins  impli- 
citly adopted  the  errors  of  Ptolemy,  Vo»winf»  i«  very  an^ry  with  Oleariw 
(LUclilaiger,  a  learned  professor  of  Leipnie,  who  accompanied  the  Hol- 
•tein  ambassador  to  Pentin  in  1633,  and  who  liail  himself  explored  the 
Catipian  aea  frurii  the  nioutli  of  the  Volga  round  about  to  Ferabad  in  Ma* 
zanderaun,  for  ilarinf^  to  (jue^^tiun  the  authority  of  Ptolemy*  and  th«  other 
**  knowing  ones  of  antiquity,"  and  for  maintaining  that  the  length  of  the 
Caspian  was  from  south  to  north,  and  not  from  east  to  west,  as  Ptolemy 
had  deftcrilied  it.  Anthony  Jenkintton  had  explored  its  northern  sborp 
round  about  from  Astracan  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yemha,  and  thence  to  the 
hay  of  Balkhan,  (railed  Botrlatan  by  Vnssius.)  So  that  all  thai  wa^  re- 
quired to  ascertain  the  real  fiy^ure  of  the  Caspian  was  merely  to  explore  the 
space  between  the  hay  above  meniioned  and  Ferabad.  In  spite,  however, 
of  both  Jenkimton  and  Olearius,  geo^pbers  still  adhere<l  to  Ptolemy — 
Buch  is  ibe  magic  of  a  ^eat  name,  and  it  was  nut  till  the  middle  of  tkt 
last  century  that  the  iltustrious  D'Anville  G:ave  us  the  true  figure  and  ci- 
tent  of  the  Ca-spian  Rea.'* 

Some  particulars  of  the  interior  of  Africa  were  distinctly  known  tv 
Ptolemy :  he  is  the  Brst  uf  the  ancients  who  announces  with  certainty  tlt« 
exiHtence  of  tho  river  Niji^cr,  though  he  haa  fixed  its  source  in  a  wrotu; 
latitude.  On  the  banks  of  ibitt  river,  which  lie  describes  a»  flowing  From 
west  to  east,  till  it  terminates  in  a  lake,  he  places  the  towns  of  Tricabsih, 
Nigira,  Gana,  and  Panajcra ;  these  two  appear  to  be  the  Oanah  and  \V»n- 
gara  of  modem  travellers  ;  the  claims  of  the  two  former  to  be  Timhuctiw 
and  (*a.shnah  are  much  more  <jue8tionable.  He  allows  too  great  extent  to 
the  southern  parts  of  the  interior,  whiUt  at  the  same  time  tlie  Sahara,  or 
Great  Desert,  is  proportionally  contracted.  He  plac>ea  the  sources  of  tU 
Kile,  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  in  13°  S.  lat.,  instead  of  6"*  or  7*  N. 
lat. :  but  it  is  clearly  manifest  from  hi^  description,  that  his  Nile  is  not  the 
Abyssinian  river,  but  the  Abiad,  or  White  River.  Even  this  error,  how- 
ever great,  is  not  so  unaccountabh^  aa  that  with  respect  to  Cape  Aromatft, 
or  Guardafu,  which  he  places  in  H''  instead  of  1 1"  50'  N.  lat.,  its  true  la- 
titude,— a  position  whicli  was  every  year  visited  by  merchants,  whom  he 
must  have  seen  at  Alexandiia.  Kespecting  the  Ghir  of  Central  Africa. 
modem  geo^'^raphers  are  as  nmch  at  a  loss  where  to  find  it,  uh  they  wen 
till  of  late  to  find  the  course  and  termination  of  the  Nif^er.  He  errrd  aleoi 
rot  le««  than  4|"  in  the  latitude  of  Carthage,  which  he  makes  32"  21*.  in- 
stead of  36"  51'.  This  emir,  which  removed  the  Alrican  coast  so  fo 
south,  remained  unnoticed  till  the  conmiencement  of  the  1 7th  century, 
when  it  was  observed,  and  in  sorao  degree  corrected,  by  Willebord  Snd- 
lius.  Where  the  Agisffmha  of  Ptolemy  is,  none  can  tell,  hut  he  places  it 
16^  25'  souti)  of  the  line.  Beyond  this,  be  stretches  Africa  to  the  South 
Pole,  and  drMioniinates  all  the  region  south  of  Agisymba,  terra  iftco^nita. 

The  most  remarkable  portion  of  Ptolemy's  geography  is  that  which 
treats  of  the  countries  tying  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges,  and  his  ruute  to  th« 
Seres.  The  whole  of  India  is  by  Ptolemy  divided  into  two  great  regius* 
denominated  Intra  et  extra  Gangem — a  divisioa  which,  till  very  Utdfa 


"  I  suspect   that  ihp  fouiiitHtton  of    Ptoli-inyn    frmr    \nj  with    F.nttmth' 
wliom   h(>  •twins  ta  liuv.-  iMpird   hi-i  cxlt-nt  Hml   tiyureot'  that  wa.      Kratos 
lu»if;iiKiI  it  »n  rxtftit  of  H.ijtKl  Htudiu  In  leiigtii,  which   Pliny,  iiC4.'oril&ac  f« 
ntKtom,  ronvprtefi  into  Knman  mlltfft,  Hnd    Plulmny  into  do|{re*9  ol  dOO 
or  to  tlpfTfcs  in  whole,     Ni»w   Ptoletny-a  tii'ieiv«s  come  wUhin  7A0  st4iilr~ 
iiiuiioii  uf  KratcMtbenes,  from  which  f  tbink  it  prolMible  that  both  be  ftnd 
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bII  ni<i<1eni  ^UKtaptiere  adoptuil,  with  the  addition  of  the  Regi4f  Sinarvrrtt 
lliuH  including  umler  India  an  a  (generic  term,  at)  the  tract  from  the  month 
of  the  Indus  to  the  south-western  extremity  of  Cliiim.  He  extended  In- 
diOf  on  the  northern  side,  from  119",  the  earttern  limit  of  Paropamiftus,  to 
the  north-we«t  end  of  the  Monies  Semanthini,  in  170"  E.  lon^.,  a«d  3^" 
N.  hit.  51*  of  a  ufreat  circle,  or  3060  geo^^phiciil  miles.  On  the  Houtheni 
flide»  he  extended  it3  longitude  fronj  the  wpfilern  mouth  of  the  Indus,  in 
110'  E.  lonff.  to  the  mouths  of  the  Aspithara,  in  17V  E.  long-  and  16" 
N.  lat.  or  66"  of  a  exeat  circle.  Nay.  lie  seems  to  have  m&do  the  whole 
conrRfi  of  the  Aspithara  its  eastern  limit,  enlarging  its  longitude  to  tlie 
south-east  extremity  of  the  ^emauthino  Muuutninti,  in  180"  E.  lon^.  and 
26"  N.  lut.  where  ho  tixc4  the  sources  of  the  Aspithara.  The  northern 
limit  of  India  Intra  Gattt;em,  he  makes  to  be  Iruaus,  the  whole  way  from 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Hindoo  Kho,  to  1^5"  E.  long,  and  35*'  N. 
lat.  or  ft"  to  the  east  of  the  source  of  the  Ganges.  This  range,  he  says, 
divides  India  fnftn  Sogdiaiia  and  the  Saite.  As  the  Sacus  therefore,  are 
represented  as  inhabitins:  all  live  &pace  north  of  the  Imau8,  as  far  east  as 
1 4-5"  K,  luMijr.  it  must  have  iiicludetl  all  the  tract  eastward  of  the  Ueloor- 
1'augli  to  the  liiteral  ningc*,  cuniiecttng  the  ISoutheru  \vith  the  Northern 
Imaus,  and  spparaiing  Eastern  from  Western  Tibet.  The  hilly  region 
extending  soutli  frgin  tfje  Imaus  to  the  plains,  he  ranges  successively  under 
the  names  of  the  mountRins  of  the  Lfimhakv,  the  Comcdi,  Suastcne,  Da' 
rndec,  Cnspiria,  and  Culindrinc^  correjtpondint'  to  the  modem  Lunighanate, 
Kanfeerustaun,  Sewad^  the  valley  of  tht;  Upper  Indus,  CVshmere,  and  the 
hilly  tracts  snrcesHivcly  wat<?red  by  the  jhylnm,  Chunaub,  Tmd  Uauvee. 
Culiiidnne  is  the  hilly  region  watered  successivLdy  by  the  Oeyah,  Sullej, 
Jumnn,  and  (xanges.  East  of  the  (ianges,  I'tuletny's  boundary  of  India 
is  still  the  ImauH,  carried  eastward  under  the  names  of  Kmodns  and 
OttorocorruH,  but  lie  seems  to  have  included  Tibet  within  that  boundary, 
as  the  ranges  immediately  bounding  the  plains  of  India  are  called  Bepyr- 
rliua  anil  Semanthinus.  Of  course  I  take  the  former  to  be  the  northern 
boundary  of  Tibet,  and  the  southern  limit  of  his  Scytliia  and  Serica,  and 
the  latter  rangeN:,  lliose  which  separiie  India  from  Tibet.  How  far  the 
knowledge  of  I'tolemy  extended  east  of  tfie  mouths  of  the  Ganges  it  is 
impossible  pr^ii-*i'ly  to  determine,  and  equally  so  to  determine  the  position 
of  his  Rc^io  Sitmnim.  It  is  clear  to  mo  that  bin  Sinar  are  not  tlie  Chi- 
nese, bat  who  ihcy  are,  1  am  unable  to  say.  D'Anville  supposes  them  to 
be  the  Cochin  Chinese,  and  the  Sinarnm  Metropolis  to  be  Sinhoa,  in  127" 
£,  Imig.  which  lie  makes  to  be  the  eastern  point  uf  Ptolemy's  kuowledgc 
On  tlie  contrary,  G^wselin  make8  the  Sinie  to  be  the  Siamese,  their  capital 
to  be  Tenasserim,  and  .Mergui  to  be  Cattigara.  On  the  one  hypothesis 
Piulemys  longitude  is  53",  and  on  the  other  nigh  62''  loo  far  east.  If 
Ptolemy's  Dor'uis  be  the  rirer  of  Chittagong,  his  Tocoianua  the  river  of 
Aracan,  his  Daonas  and  Serus  be  the  Kecnduum,  and  the  rirer  of  Ava,  as 
W'ilford  thinks,  and  his  Rcgia  Trigl^phon  be  the  city  of  Arracan,  then  tlie 
city  of  Siara  must  correspond  to  the  metropolis  of  the  Sina;.  But  whether 
it  be  Siaui  or  Sinhoa,  hbi  latitudes  are  nearly  as  far  wrong  as  his  longi- 
tudes, for  he  has  stretched  India  Extra  Ciangem,  to  4>"  south  of  the  equi- 
noctial line,  and  Itas  placed  the  Sinarum  Metropolis,  8"  30'  south  of  the 
line.  Now,  tbis  position  is  about  20'  south  of  the  sites  of  these  cities, 
•nd  if  any  should  imagine  Nanking,  or  Tsirianfu^  to  be  the  Sinarnm  Mo- 
trcpulis,  the  matter  is  rendered  still  worse,  as  they  are  more  than  40"  north 
of  his  Siuaram  Metropolis.     It  is  true  that  if  we  tcqWoxi  ^t  XwwgiXxi.^ 
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This 


certainty  respecting  Ptolemy's  (^eugrapliy  in  this  (ju&rtpr.  His  knowledge 
of  the  coostfl  eaatwnnls  from  iho  InduN,  to  this  poiut,  Hecnis  altOLcetber  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  imperfect  accounts  of  navic^tois,  who  bad  littln 
or  no  kuowleilge  uf  ihu  beariii{j^  or  direction  of  the  courses  of  their  iihiM.* 
Of  his  route  to  the  Seres,  which  make:*  so  conttpicuoas  a  6gure  in  h» 
tablen,  it  ia  lo  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  \m  own  know]edg«, 
but  wholly  copied  from  Marinere  of  Tyre,  who  preceded  him  by  60  yttM, 

^  One  priiH'ip&l  error  which  cttuacd  saeb  tnortnoiis  luuKitudes  in  thr  Hiirivni  m 
■wikH  Ihr  pnu'lire  of  il(>littriitin(C   them   <m   a  pliiiri   |ir<t)rclion,    the   nevvnd   ilirii 
-whirb  ItiturM^rtM  vach  <ithi!r  at  r!|tht  aiifllea,  mid  iVinuvd  eiuirt  iiqiian>s.      Tlk« 
this  |irujei'tiun  wiu  a  atajium  of  l-700tli  pjirt  of  ii  dvi^rw  of  h  fraiX  olivU 
tuiliiml  niea-turrKi  thimgh  HctUiouo,  wrreitMumcd  by  I'tolemy  nh  f^ 
commmlatrd  to  ii  nitip  coii^tiuctt'd  tin  vi'ty  dilftiryiit  }>i'Jtit-i|>l'--, 
h»Tf;  dividc<l  those  mrn-iiirps  hy  700,  nnd  not  by  ollO  Ktndia  ;  Trl,(KK' 
from  till'  Pi-tiinoiitiiriuiu  tjucruin,  tu  th«  primipol  muutli  of  tb«  f 
thi-jw  h;»d  tceti  di>  idrd  Ly  TOO  eiuidiK.  iiiAirHd  of  bCH)  fttaiHu,  aa   I 
tlifttiuicc  wiiuld  have  Inieti  reduced  lo  lUl"  17'  '<i\"  or  11"  45  [vst,  i 
tlNH  the  truth. 


raetward  from  the  source  of  the  rirer  of  Caubul,  to  the  eastern  point  of 
the  nenintsula  of  Shantonif«  the  amount  will  he  71°,  or  3,976  Knprli^h  mile*,  | 
or  10'  more  than  h\H  ultimate  eastern  point,  but  it  must  be  remetnbeml, 
that  as  hi*t  degree-H  are  those  of  a  great  circle,  the  intermediate  distance  oo 
hitf  map,  is  near  iV  more  tn  the  paiallel  of  36**  N.  lat.,  nnd  if  Tsioanfu  be 
reckoned  bin  Sinanim  Metropoliii,  etill  the  intermediate  distance  ia  8*  too 
much,  althou£^h  it  be  4A"  farther  en-it  from  the  western  point  of  India,  dm 
ill  biB  table,  the  whole  reaf*on  of  which  in,  that  liis  degrees  are  thu»e  of  a 
great  circle,  and  divided  by  400  Ntndefl  eacli.  Kven  in  thiti  case,  Tsinanfo 
is  58''  too  far  east  of  the  Fortunate  Isles,  from  this  very  reason,  that  bii 
position  of  the  eastern  limit  of  Paropamisus,  ia  50^  too  far  east.  If  a  \m 
he  drawn  south-east  from  the  mo»t  wentem  mouth  of  the  Inda«,  io  67*  E. 
long,  to  8inhoD,  in  Cochin  China,  in  127"  E.  Ion.  and  17"  N.  lau,  the  dii- 
lanre  \v\]\  be  60*  of  longitude,  and  8°  of  latitude,  whereas  by  Ptolemy,  the 
intermediate  dlMance  is  70**  of  longitude,  and  33'  of  latitude  ;  ami  if  Stan 
be  his  Sinarum  MetropotiH,  the  errors  in  longitude  and  latitude  are  still 
more  enormous,  being  60"  of  a  great  cirrle  loo  far  east.  Beyond  llw 
*Siuus  Magnus^  whether  it  be  the  gulf  of  Martaban,  or  gulf  of  Siam,  be 
conceived  the  continent  to  stretch  6outh-west  from  Cattigara,  embrecipt; 
what  he  calls  the  Green  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Verdant  Cape,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa.  If  the  iheoiy  of  Gosselin  be  admitted,  the  ancients  never 
passed  the  tttraits  of  Malacca,  and  of  courRe,  the  coast  stretched  accordini; 
to  his  view  of  Ptolemy,  from  Morgui,  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  BOuth-wt>J)i 
lo  the  point  above  mentioned.  If  the  Sinus  MagnuH  be  the  gulf  of  Sitni, 
as  D'Anville  thinks,  then  Cattigara  must  have  stood  a  little  to  the  north- 
west of  the  soutberinost  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Caniboja,  and  the  cowt 
must  have  stretched  nouth-we^L  from  thence,  as  far  as  Cape  Prassum  on 
the  African  coast.  The  ancients,  therefore,  caimot  have  sailed  beyond  ihv 
soutbeni  Cape  of  Camboja,  and  of  course,  I  cannot  think  that  Sinhoa  m 
Cochin  China  is  the  Sinarum  Metropolis  of  Ptolemy;  for  in  that  case, tbi? 
ancients  must  have  tunjed  the  Kouthern  cnpc  of  Camboja,  and  Railed  north' 
east  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Tonkinc,  and 
must  in  that  case  have  seen  thtit  the  coant,  instead  of  pabMug  to  lite  Mratb- 
we«t,  ran  to  the  north-east.  The  Sinarum  Metropolis,  or  Thince,  for  it 
goea  by  both  natnen  in  I'tolemy,  seems  to  have  been  situate  at  a  distauce 
from  the  sea,  north-east  of  Cattigara,  on  the  Cotiaris,  or  river  of  Japan. 
'^^■-  JH  all  we  can  say  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  impossible  to  arrive   at  anjr 
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and  who  ia  hifl  turn  declares  that  lie  <lrew  it  up  from  information  fumUheil 
him  by  the  son  of  a  Maoe<]ouian  merchant.  Tho  ronto  commenced  at  thn 
bay  of  Iiutns,  in  Cilicia,  the  most  ea4t«rly  point  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
then  went  acroHS  Syria,  to  the  pasn  of  the  Euphiale*.  a  little  beyond  Hie- 
rapolia,  in  72*  E.  loni(.,  hy  Ptolemy's  tables.  It  then  rroRsed  MeHopotamia 
to  the  Ti^s.  Thence  it  went  through  the  country  of  the  Garamipftna  of 
Assyria,  (ifie  district  of  Kourma,)  and  crossed  the  ran^n  of  Zairro8,  at  the 
pBHs  of  Kariria,  (Komind.)  After  tlii^,  it  went  by  Kcbatano,  (Ilamadan) 
throu^^b  Media  to  the  fanpia*  PorUe,  (Pass  of  Sirdara) ;  thence  tliroujfh 
Parthia  to  Hecatompylon^  (Damtrtiaun ) ;  thence  to  Hyrcania  Civitai,  (Jor- 
jaun  or  C'orcang)  ;  thence  through  Aria,  (Heraut)  turning  Nooth-east,  and 
then  north-east  to  Margiana  Antiochia,  (Marou  Shah  Jehnn,)  on  the  Mor- 
^ufK,  or  ( Morgan  h)  :  thence  east  through  Hactriaita,  to  liactra,  (Balk); 
thenc«  nortti  to  the  a>4<-erit  of  the  inuuntainous  region  of  the  C'oraedi, 
(Monntains  of  Hatlakshaun) ;  thence  through  the  mountainous  region 
above  metittaned,  NOitth-east  to  the  valley  of  the  Comedi ;  and  thence 
nnrth-east  to  the  Scune  Caxile,  which  receiven  them  ascending  tlie  valley, 
after  an  ancent  of  50  achmnes.  Here,  according  to  Marinua,  an  angle  \h 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  ranges  of  mountains — the  int«rvening  ralley 
being  that  of  the  Comedi — namely,  the  Iinaus,  rising  from  the  Palimhroti 
to  the  north,  (or  the  Imans  versnx  od  Arctos  of  Ptolemy  himself,  or  the 
mountaiuK  of  the  Comedi  paaned  in  Lhu  route),  and  the  range  nmning  east 
from  tlie  fmauR.  beyond  which  at  the  northern  foot  in  the  Stone  Cattle,  or 
rather  perliapR  neai'  the  head  of  tlie  pass  throut>;h  that  range.  This  Stono 
Castle  wna  the  Rtation  of  those  merchants  who  traded  directly  with  the 
Sereti  or  Chinese.  Thence,  continues  Marinus,  was  a  jonmey  of  seven 
months  to  the  ('ii]>itnl  (»f  the  ii^erea,  or  a  di>«tance  of  36, '^OU  stades,  or  72" 
200  stades,  of  500  each,  and  aa  these  were  degrees  of  a  great  circle,  the 
direct  distance  wan  «M|ua1  to  4,344  geographical,  or  upwards  of  5,000 
English  miles.  But  att  it  iif  plain  on  the  moHt  ouperficial  inspection,  that 
the  route  from  Ilecatompylos  to  the  8t<me  Caatle  was  very  circnitouA,  bh 
Ptolemy  himself  remarks,  the  latter  gengni]>her  Iibh  diminished  the  distance 
to  24,000  stades,  or  60  degreea,  of  40<>  Htades  each,  inBlcad  of  500  as 
Marinas  had  done  ;  and  fjom  the  Ston(^  Ca^itle  to  the  capital  of  the  Seres, 
he  has  reduced  lh(.^  diKtauue  to  one-lmir  the  number  of  stadeH,  for  another 
reason,  namely^  that  the  nievchantA  in  their  route  to  the  capital  of  the  Se- 
res, from  that  point,  were  subjected  to  most  violent  otonns,  'Wm  reduced 
distance  he  has  made  45:^"  of  400  stadea  each,  aa  before.  So  that  the 
whole  distance  from  the  l'a«s  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  capital  of  the  Seres, 
ia  stated  by  him  to  be  1054",  which  added  to  72",  the  longitude  of  that 
pass  from  the  Forinnate  Isles,  makes  the  longitude  of  that   capital    177" 

■15',  as  slated  in  his  tablen  ;  but  179'  5'  in  the  tables  of  longitudes  and  la- 
titudes appended  to  bin  work.     Yet  he  makes  the  longitude  of  the   Stone 

[Castle  135"  east,  which  is  only  42"  west  of  the  Sericau  capital,  instead  of 
15',  as  he  had  stated  in  his  first  book,  or  44"  5'  at  the  utmost,  if  that 
ipital  be  placed  7  hours  55  minutes  cast  of  Alexandria,  or  118*  45'  east 
that  city.     Whether  these  inconsistent  numbers  are  to  be  imputed  to 

|the  eiTors  of  transcribers  or  to  Ptolemy  himself,  is  impossible  to  determine. 

jit  x*  certain  that  the  distance  of  the  Stone  Caatle  from  the  capital  of  the 

iSerca  is  merely  computed  ;  and  as  Ptolemy  has  founded  his  table  of  lon- 
itudes  in  Scytbia  and  Series  entirely  on  computation,  be  might  hewitale 
to  the  precise  degree  of  reduction  to  dinnrt  <listance  of  tho  space  tra- 

[wraed.     But  if  he  has  reduced  the  space   between  xW«e  Vno  ^\w>&  v^ 
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eastward  from  the  soarce  of  the  river  of  Caabul,  to  the  eastern  point  of 
the  peninsula  of  Shantonir,  the  amount  will  l»e  71°,  or  3,976  English  imlM, 
iir  10'*  more  than  hU  ultimate  eautem  point,  but  it  must  be  remembereil. 
that  afl  hiM  det^mps  are  those  of  a  ^eat  circle,  the  intermediate  distance  on 
his  map,  is  near  3"  more  in  the  parallel  of  36**  N.  lat.,  and  if  Tsinanfu  be 
reckoned  hitt  Sinuruni  Metropolis,  Mill  the  intermediate  distance  is  8*  too 
mnch,  although  it  hi*  4  j"  farther  east  from  the  western  point  of  India,  thu 
in  hitt  table,  the  whole  reanon  of  which  '»,  that  h'm  de^ees  are  thofte  of  % 
great  ciroJe,  and  divided  by  400  siadea  each.  Eren  in  this  oafie,  Tsinaahi 
iH  58"  too  far  east  of  the  rortnnnte  Isles,  from  this  very  reason,  that  ha 
pOMtion  of  the  eahterii  limit  uf  Furopamisaif,  is  50°  too  far  east.  If  a  liw 
he  drawn  Routh-east  from  the  most  western  month  of  the  Indus,  in  67'  E. 
lon^.  to  8iuhoa,  in  Cochin  China,  in  127"  £.  hm.  and  17*  N.  lat.,  the  dis- 
tance will  be  60"  of  longitude,  and  8"  of  latitude,  whereas  by  Ptolemy,  the 
intermediate  distance  in  70"  of  lon[;itudc,  and  3T  of  latitude  ;  and  if  Sian 
be  Ilia  Sinarum  Metropoliit,  the  eiTont  in  lon^tude  and  latitude  are  still 
more  enormous,  hein^  ^O''  of  a  p'eat  circle  too  far  east.  Beyond  llw 
Sinus  Maguux^  whether  it  be  the  gulf  of  Martahan,  or  gulf  of  Siam,  hf 
conceived  the  continent  to  stretch  south-west  from  Cattigara,  embracing 
what  he  calls  the  CJreen  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Verdant  Cape,  on  t)»e  easlem 
coast  of  Africa.  If  the  theory  of  Gosselin  be  admitted,  the  ancients  newr 
pasned  the  straits  of  MalaccH,  and  of  course,  the  coast  stretched  according 
to  his  view  of  Ptolemy,  from  Morpui,  in  the  Malay  penintiula,  south-wcil 
to  the  point  above  mentione<l.  If  the  Sinus  Magnus  he  the  g-ulf  of  Sian, 
us  D*Anville  thinks,  then  Cnttigara  must  have  Ktood  a  little  to  the  north- 
weat  of  the  suutliermost  point  of  the  peuiiiKula  of  Camboja,  and  the  coaM 
must  have  stretched  south-weHi  from  thence,  as  far  as  Cape  Prassum  oi 
the  African  coast.  The  ancient*,  therefore,  cannot  have  sailed  beyond  ibe 
southern  Cape  of  Cambnja,  and  of  course,  I  cannot  think  that  Sinfaoa  ii 
Cochin  China  is  the  Sinarum  Metropolis  of  Ptolemy;  for  in  that  case,  the 
ancients  must  have  turned  the  ^uutheni  cape  of  Camboja^  and  Railed  north- 
east along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Tonking,  ami 
must  in  that  case  have  seen  thnt  tlie  coast,  instead  uf  pas^ing  to  the  sourb- 
west,  ran  to  the  north-east.  The  Sinarum  Metropolig,  or  I'hince.  for  it 
goes  by  both  names  in  Ptolemy,  seems  to  have  been  situate  at  a  distance 
from  the  sea,  north-east  of  Cattiguro,  on  the  Cotiaris,  or  rirer  of  Japan. 
This  is  nil  we  can  say  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  sar 
certainty  respecting  Ptolemy's  geography  in  this  quarter.  His  knowledge 
of  the  coasts  eastwards  from  ihe  Indus,  to  this  point,  seems  nltoirether  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  imperfect  accounts  of  navigators,  who  had  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  the  bearingK  or  direction  of  the  courses  of  their  shipti/ 
Of  liis  route  to  the  Seres,  which  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  hi< 
tables,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  bis  own  knowledge, 
but  wholly  copied  from  MarinerH  of  Tyre,  who  preceded  him  by  60  yean. 

^  One  {irinripiJ  error  which  cauaed  such  enormous  luOKitudea  in  the  anripnt  nufk 
wnM  ilu-  iirurtii-e  of  drlitii^tin|C  th«*m  uii  n  |iliiin  itrojrctidii,  the  Mveml  ilivijiioru  uf 
which  tiitrr«f^-tfil  nu'h  other  ut  ni;ht  angles,  iiiid  foniietl  exact  Hquarcs.  The  ba«i«  uf 
ihlti  projeclMin  was  a  Rtndiuin  nfl-TOOtb  part  rifa  dPKree  nf  «  great  cirele.  Tb«  long^ 
tuillniil  meaiurt-N,  ihutigh  fictitious,  werv  UKumecl  by  Ptulemy  as  real  UisUuiotw,  and  at* 
cuminodiiird  to  a  niii)i  iMinilructeil  on  vei'y  tlilTerent  pi*ini:i|iltts  whereas  he  oiifht  lu 
hAve  flivirled  thuite  ineti»tirr<i  by  TIM),  nnd  nnt  by  MKI  j^taiiiit ;  7M.0(Nt  starlia  were  rr^oaed 
i'roin  the  I'luniotiLuntitii  ^uuTU^l,  tu  thr  jirinL-ipal  tnautli  »f  lUe  Unut(e«,  or  146*,  bat  if 
thr<K>  biul  been  di\iiU*d  by  7<>0  siuilin,  instead  ol'  5(K)  itadiu,  a.i  I'tuleniy  has  done.  iIm 
ilisinnce  would  havu  been  reduced  to  lOi"  17'  'J4'  or  11"  Ml'  jesa,  which  !«  jtut6*  lb  moot 
t^aij  (be  trutb. 
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Taugli  (jiMTtti  conjitugU  Inum  (jui  a  Polcmfirolix  ttisurgit  ad  ArclMy) 
namely,  the  l$e Ivor- Taut; It  coming  from  the  south.  Crossing  tliis  uplanU 
to  the  north-ea«t,  this  route  joirw  another  coming  north  from  the  ranpe 
which  parts  tlit*  tiourceH  of  thi*  river  of  Kashkhaur  from  this  same  extended 
nplnudj  Bt  tlie  lake  of  Sunikol,  (the  lake,  perhaps^  heen  hy  Marco  Polo  in 
hi(t  route.)  Doyoiul  thin,  is  tlie  Pass  of  CJiiltuug,  actush  ilie  Moo2*Taugh, 
into  t)ic  country  of  Cnshgnr,  beyond  tlie  Imaua.  Neiir  this  I  would  place 
the  Stone  Castle,  where  the  merchants,  accordinc^  to  }*tolemy,  halted,  pre- 
vious to  their  cro^sin^  the  Imaua  into  Scylbia  and  Serica.  As  tfiia  place 
is  the  junction  of  two  caravan  routes,  thu  one  iirom  Bsctria,  mpntione^l 
above,  and  tlie  other  from  India  on  tlie  south,  it  may  well  he  called  *'  rc- 
cefiiijculurn  et>nttn  <pa  ad  Seras  negolii  causa  prq/iciscttntnrj  ^tenes  Monicm 
Ivmuvi*^  Wliat  adds  more  to  this  conjecture  is.  tliat  a  station  near  this 
place  is  called  Ak-Tii^h,  or  llie  Whiu*  Sttnit\  or  jn'ohahly  the  castle  or 
building  of  white  ntone,  and  on  the  oihpr  Kidi?  of  the  Imnns,  near  the  mouths 
of  the  pass,  U  another  station  marked  in  ttte  roap  of  Etphinatone,  simply 
called  Tashy  or  the  scone. 

'Hie  extent  of  the  hahitable  globe,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  tlie  fol- 
lowing, Hllowing  600  Rtadea  to  a  dei?ree  of  a  gi'eat  circle.  From  north  to 
■OQth,  or  from  the  isle  of  Th«le,  in  63"  N.  lat.,  lo  the  southern  limit  of 
Aijisymha,  in  Africa,  he  reckons  40,000  slades,  or  80"»  or  4,800  geogra- 
phical miles.  In  the  numt  southeiii  pnrnlhd,  or  that  of  Agisymha,  t)ie 
length  is  86,333  Htadesj  or  Mi"  Hy  or  10,350  geographical  miles;  hat 
more  than  one-half  of  this  \v^n  occupied  by  the  Indian  ocean,  the  Kry- 
ihraean  sen,  and  the  Stuns  Bttrharints,  Over  tlie  equinoctial  arch,  the 
len^nh  of  dm  known  world  is  90,000  stades,  from  the  Fortunate  islands  to 
tlie  Sinarmn  Mdrojtolh^  through  ihe  parallel  of  Alexandria,  or  180",  or 
10,800  geogrB[)h]ral  mites.  In  the  parallel  of  Syene,  23*  30',  the  length 
of  the  known  world  is  82,330  stades,  or  164**  SO'  9,880  geographical 
miles.  In  the  pHrallel  of  Uhodes,  the  length  of  the  known  world  is  72,Hl*i 
atades,  or  178"  38',  or  8,738  geographical  miles,  The  circumference  of 
the  globe  was  180,000  stades,  or  360*  of  500  stades  each,  equal  to 
21,600  geographical  miles.  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  are  described  by 
Ptolemy  in  26  tables,  the  10  Brst  of  which  include  Europe,  the  4  follow- 
ing Africa,  and  the  12  last  Asia.  All  the  disti-icts  of  the  known  world  he 
enuuterateH  at  94,  48  of  which  belong  tu  Asia. 

Gvueral  review.']  Man'ian  of  Heraidea,  and  Agathemanis,  added 
nothing  to  what  were  known  in  geographical  science  by  Ptolemy ;  as 
Malie  Bruu  remarks,  the  geography  of  Ptolemy  and  the  description  of 
Greece  by  Pausaniait,  are  the  lu*<t  works  in  whicti  the  Ui:]ii  of  antiquity 
shines  on  thai  science.  Wo  may  therefore  here  conclude  our  views  of  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  tlie  ancients.  We  have  seen  that  beyond  tlie 
bounds  of  the  Konian  empire,  they  knew  little.  The  northeni,  north- 
western,  norlh-eristorn,  and  most  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  were  almost  utter- 
ly uukiiuwn  to  them-  Their  knowledge  of  the  Persian  empire  was  super- 
ficial and  inaccurate.  The  geographical  knowledge  may  be  sai<l  to  have 
terminated  at  the  Tigris.  In  Europe  nothing  was  known  beyond  63"  of 
north  latitude.  With  Hindr>stun  they  were  better  acquainted  than  with 
Persia.  Beyond  the  Ganges,  their  knowledge  was  obscure,  imperfect,  and 
inaccurate,  so  that  no  ge(»grapher,  Imu'ever  well  skilled  in  Oiiental  lore, 
can  make  any  thing  of  it.  Tlieir  knowledge  of  China  was  in  the  same 
state ;  and  the  route  of  Marinus,  fortunately  preser>eil  in  Ptolemy's  first 
bot)I(,  meagre  as  it  undoubtedly  iS:  is  tlie  only  relic  leK  vft^n%^^vvw^  uS.  '^^vl 
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ancient  peograpliy  of  Asia  beyond  the  Iniaus.  Of  Africa  only,  tlie  annenta 
possesfted  more  informalioo  than  ihc  modems,  fur  its  interior  was  perTatl- 
ed  beyond  the  Great  Atlas,  to  the  vitinity  of  tlie  Ni^er.  The  reason  in 
obrious.  The  modems  make  discoveries  by  sea,  whilst  the  ancients  made 
theii-s  by  land-routes.  It  is  upon  astronomical  science  that  all  geography 
depends  fur  accuracy  and  precision,  and  it  is  by  astronomical  observations 
alone,  that  we  are  enabled  to  iix  the  positions  of  cities  and  the  boundaries 
of  regions.  Where  these  are  wanting,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
lists  of  longitudes  and  latitudes  such  as  are  found  in  Ptolemy,  who  fixed 
them,  with  a  rery  few  exceptions}  by  routes  and  bearings. 


CHAPTER  II. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF   TffB  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Rontari  Itineraries,^  Several  geofrraphical  treatises  and 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  thp  later  a^es  of  the  lioman  empire, 
but  none  of  them  are  of  much  importance  iu  a  ecieutific  point  of  view. 
Of  the  itinerarieK  the  RomanB  had  two  kinds,  the  Pivta  and  Annotata,  or 
the  drawn  end  writtmi  :  the  latter  contained  the  uames  of  the  stations  and 
tiiief  places,  with  their  distances  from  one  another.  In  the  Itineraria 
pkta  all  the  great  roads  were  drawn,  and  the  names,  extent,  population, 
anil  physical  features  of  the  different  provinces  were  added.  Of  the  for- 
mer kind  of  itinerary,  the  mowt  remaikablc  is  that  whicJi  goes  under  the 
names  of  Antoninus  and  j^thicus,  or,  as  Uartheus  found  in  his  copy.  An- 
loninus  MhicuSy  the  age  of  which  it  is  diificult  precisely  to  determine^  al- 
though it  has  been  rendered  very  probable  that  it  was  written  in  the  time 
uf  iiadrian,  and  by  one  of  bis  travelling  attendants.^  Aimther  ancient 
itinerary  is  that  of  Jerusalem,  which  points  out,  in  great  detail,  the  whole 
route  from  Bordeaux  to  that  city. 

Tnbuliv  Peutingeriami'.']      Of  the  painted  itineraries,  a  very  fine  speci- 
men is  still  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  of  Vienna,  and  lias  been  en- 

'  From  Ititurariurnt  a  day's  march. 
'  **  It  i»  an  nhftolutr  «-ertaiiity*' — nayii  Mr  Hfynnids  in  Kin  ^rlitimi  of  Ihnt  part  of  the 
itinerary  whtcb  reluivs  to  UritaJn— "  that  Antoninuii  llvr^l  In  tb«  rplf^n  of  that  enipr- 
ror,  becaufie  he  waH  hi*  adopted  Fon  mid  surcevsor  iu  thr  i-miijrp.  And  m  ho  j^s  by  tiU 
oilopuon,  proved  to  liaire  (k-imi  one  of  hii  most  intimate  friends,  ad  wc  may  supnose  he 
would  ni>t  be  often  absent  from  hin  luromotivc  court.  Nor  It  there  tiny  thinp  related  of 
(his  illustrious  llnmnii  whirh  ra-nclrr-^  the  tiiippDKilicm  of  his  Witi^  tli^  aiithnr  of  such  ■ 
work  either  improbable  or  iuipnssiblt.'.  To  I'l*  Rn  ftiiihor  whh  nut  e^ti-ifiUL-d  u  degrada- 
tion of  the  hi(jh  rank  of  an  rmneror  nf  the  Kiuiuin  wnrld.  A  work  of  his  iinnirdUtt 
aoccessor.  Marcus  Aurelius'a  Meditations,  ha<i  reai-hed  our  timea,  an  well  ns  the  Jtlne* 
rary.  Uut  Anioninus  was  notfaiai;  more  than  a  Koinan  senator  till  50  ^earsof  age, 
nor  had  he  niiy  reRson  to  expe*-t  to  b**  bonnured  with  the  imperial  throne  till  the  xpuce 
of  little  more  than  one  year  of  the  dt*«(h  of  hi*  preriecesjiur.  In  lii«  privnli-  station, 
tbeivfore,  he  had  full  time  enough  for  the  ronntrnctiiin  of  thin  work,  which  might  form 
a  very  ajp-ecable  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours,  white  attending  the  peregrinations  of 
bis  rorat  mMttr.  'lliis  wns  nn  op^Mrtunlty  also  tincnnimoiily  favounible  fur  collecting 
materiaU  for  a  work  of  thii*  kind.  It  is  iint  indeed  any  where  ixtnitivrly  rernrde<i,  that 
Antuntnu*  did  attend  Hadrian  in  bi«  IniveU,  bnit  it  in  ii  natural  iiiferenrr.  fmni  his  be- 
ing one  of  the  emperor's  particuhir  friends.  And  though  he  iniKht  nut  be  ol^vayfe  with 
the  Imperial  traveller,  yet  »vhen  he  had  oiire  formed  a  de^lcii  vt'  surh  a  work,  it  wnaltl 
be  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  employ  some  other  aiteiidHni  to  r<illert  information  for  bim 
during  hit  absence-^  But  it  may  be  objn-ted,  that  if  Antoninus  Plu»  was  the  author 
of  the  Itinerary,  he  surely  would  hava  ndded  luimo  towns  to  it,  when,  after  the  death 
of  Hadrian.  Lol1iu«  Drbiru*!  bad  built  the  new  wall  tn  Scotland,  and  hin  other  1ieute< 
nanls  had  n-euvered  Daria,  and  the  other  countries  t>eyond  the  F.iiphniteA.  The  an- 
swer IK,  ihiit  it  is  not  absurd  tu  jtuppoiu!  that  be  bad  fully  ronipleted  h\^  dr^i^'ii  in  ibtt 
lifetime  of  Hadrian,  brfnre  tho^e  rhKn|>efl  hid  t«ken  plare,  and  that  the  progreaa  of  ih* 
wnrk  ceaaed  with  the  slnf  ular  cauas  which  bad  given  riae  to  It." 
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grarcJ  mul  puUt)Mfieil  under  tlie  name  of  tim  Tahula  PeuUngeriana,  To 
tliU  comj>oiiiuou  soinu  have  as^i^ed  au  early  a  date  as  the  year  230  A.  D. 
The  copy  which  at  present  exists  ia  thought  to  havn  heen  executed  in  the 
13th  century  :  it  owes  its  name  to  Coaracl  reutii);^er,  a  citizen  uf  Aogif- 
burg,  to  whom  it  formerly  Itelongeil,  aad  by  whom  it  was  illustrated  in  a 
learned  commentary.  The  coniinencement  of  ifie  Tabula,  containing  Por- 
tugal, Sp^n,  and  the  wesitern  pait  uf  Africa,  han  heen  lost;  but  it  contains 
Asia  and  the  £ast|  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Romans  exieuded  in 
that  quarter. 

Cosmas  Jttdicopleusles.']  In  the  beginning  of  the  6ili  centur)',  an  Egyp- 
tian monk  of  tfie  name  of  Cosmos  wrote  a  topogra|>liy  of  the  Christian 
worlds  principally  with  a  view  to  refute  the  impious  doctrines — as  he 
deemed  ihein — i)f  those  who  taught  that  the  eartli  wna  a  globe.  His  work 
has  prtH'ured  Jiirn  the  Huinaine  of  IrtdicaplcuA-ttWy  or  '  the  Voyager  in  India,' 
though  it  is  <li>iibted  whether  ils  author  evei'  visited  that  country.  I'Yora 
the  details  of  the  hl^yptian  monk,  it  may  he  coHeLteil  that  in  his  time  these 
voj-ages  of  the  Romans,  or  of  the  Greek  merchants,  extended  beyond  the 
coast  of  Malabai/ 

*  "  Ceylon,"  says  s  wrirer  rcpratnUy  quoted  by  us  in  the  oourse  of  this  srtlcle,.  *'  was 
calti*d  by  the  Iiidiiiris  Sietartilta^  or  th«  island  of  Siela, — a  clnw  nppronch  to  the  name 
which  it  brnrt*  nt  thr  pmif>nt  dny.  India,"  he  sars  **  i«  dirid<*d  tram  Pmia  by  the 
rivi-r  IiJidii-1  ur  FIiisiMi."  *'  'I'liift  liitbrr  imiiiH  h»*  may  havf  bncrowwl  tVoui  the  AmbUuiB, 
nrlio  apply  it  to  ri%'i*rH  in  |[fiii-nil ;  hut  it  N  uritjiiiully  hidiiiii,  urnl  the  .luine  as  Phasis, 
or  Fash,  It  *  river,'  whfch  wb  find  occttrrtni;  In  Ceylon,  in  Colchia,  in  Armenin,  and  in 
the  country  of  thf  Gihou  or  Oxu».  The  river  iiidutf,  it  may  he  proper  to  observe.  Is 
cBlll^d  by  the'  Hhidoos  tbi;  SiiU,  i;vhich  ul^o  slj^nifies  the  *  rivrr  ;'  Sindin,  thi^  naineut'  the 
trountry  round  th«^  ini>iith<t  ut  thi!  Sintur  IniiuH,  !iii^iiifit-%  in  like  mnniifr,  the  DellK, 
or' river  rountry  '  The  accidental  rcMniMarice  bt'twern  the  iiaine  of  the  river  Sint 
and  that  uf  the  HlndiM>«  led  tu  u  corruptiou  ol'  tiiv  furmer  nuuie,  which  has  occasiioiumy 
given  birth  l»  orrum  in  bisiorlcal  inveatie^ations.  I'he  Ilinduoi  ur  Indooa  derive  their 
national  deitigtmtion  from  the  word  ineiov,  th«  *  moon,'  as  if  they  were  descended  from 
that  heavenly  l>udy :  however  singular  such  a  dtHi^ation  as  that  uf  the  '  people  of  the 
intton*  may  M<rin  in  the  pmterit  age,  it  wnit  anciently  aifltimed,  not  only  l»y  the  Hindoo*, 
hut  by  all  the  prinrl^iil  untturi!!  uf  centriti  AMn-  The  pKruluK  (the  I'andiouK  uf  the 
K»man  writeo)  and  Chnntlras  who  were  amonc^t  th>i<  [n4Mt  ancient  and  diKtiii^niihed 
of  thi^  Indian  liynaHties,  were  respectively,  as  their  names  imply,  the  children  of  the 
auii  and  moon.  Cosmaa  obs4.Tve<t  that  Iliiidoittan  waa  peopkd  by  two  rscea;  that  of 
the  north  helng  comparatively  fnir-cflmplexioniPd  :  but  instead  of  paJlinr  the  rinrker 
racp  KthiopiMJiH,  kh  wa%  K*'"P'^'«-"y  done,  h^e  ^Ivvn  to  the  fair- com idvx ion ed  and  rnling 
nation  in  (he  ni>rth  tlie  name  of  rlitnui,  an  fxpiefftion  fur  whirh  it  ia  imt  eaxy  to  And  a 
saiistactnry  expl.inatton.  Among  other  proofK  which  he  furnixbes  of  an  extended  na- 
vigation in  the  Emtt  it  his  mention  of  the  Tsinitzoi  or  Chinwe,  whose  coiuilry,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Iua.<tt.  wax  na  far  by  sea  from  Oylon  as  this  iaUnd  was  from  K^ypt," 
—'Hist,  of  M.  (i"d  /.  Discowry,  i.  \bQ-  On  thi.t  extract  we  beg  to  offWra  few  renuu'ka. 
Commas  raauit'eiitly  burrovri>d  the  uamen  Phisun  and  (iihon  fi-om  the  account  of  Moaea, 
and  applied  them  In  bis  nlmurd  geo{;raphy  to  tho  Indut  and  Nile.  In  the  district  of 
the  Upper  (Jxns,  there  is  a  river,  uu  doubt,  railed  Viuh  ;  but  we  see  no  reawm  to  con- 
clude that  it  in  a  SanT^-rit  word.  Thi*  Sanscrit  name  of  the  Hyphusis  is  /jc^/MuAa,  or 
JSifOM,  Mt  th,it  Patfiii  vr  I'asa  i*  the  nami>,  with  the  prefix  bt  or  wy;  cuniequently  the 
Hebrew  l*ht)mn  of  Mom*«  is  of  Indian  original  In  this  way,  and  we  mutt  al«o  derive 
our  Hebrew  projter  names  from  Indian  or  Sanwrit  ruota !     That  the  Indtaiii  call  the 

I  Indus  Sint.  in  nlaoe  of  SinU,  is  what  we  never  knew  before:  it  Is  veryastoaiahlar  tbst 
the  curious  and  in«|uisitive  Creeks  did  not  find  this  out.  Sind  h  Invuiably  used  by  the 
ancients  when  spi*.ikiii(;  of  the  Indus  and  the  a<|jarent  region  One  ia  apt  to  ask,  if 
Sint,  and  not  Siiid,  be  the  true  ndme,  why  wa^  the  Delta  cJJlrd  Si'tdia  and  not  Sintiaf 
Thai,  in  the  mythological  history  of  India,  ditTereut  dynasties  ml|{ht  assume  ihe  title 
of  Deecendants  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  as  claiming  somewhat  of  a  divine  dctceni — llks 
the  Persian  prtnoe«,  who  called  ttiem:iclve5  thi^  d^ceuded  uf  the  t:od» — we  do  not  doubt ; 
but  that  all  iht*  HindooH  brlievetl  themselveji  to  be  >iueh,  or  called  them.wlvea  such,  U 
an  inference  not  dedoiible  from  the  premiite^;  and  that  all  the  nations  of  Ceotr>tl  Asia 
aasumed  tlie  title  uf  Uescenitants  uf  the  ."Moou,  is  a  monstrous  asaumptltm.  Kespeet* 
ing  the  Jfunni  of  Cosmas,  why  may  they  not  have  been  a  branch  of  the  White  iiuoa 
of  Pn»coptu%  who  in  the  Ath  century  conquered  the  region  of  the  Oxas  ?  On  so  dark 
s  aubjrrt  we  numelves  affirm  nothing :  but  the  elder  Des  Guigiies  has  conducted  ialo 
iifurtfa  Weateru  indhi  the  Hunni  of  Cosma«. 
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Arabian  Ctcf)^rn}thcrs.'\  Tin*  Arahi&n  fTPotrr^pl'P'^  followed  the  syslem 
of  l*l«1i»iiiy,  both  ill  iwtronoiiiy  aiitl  f.'eoifraj>hy-  They  hare  no  ctoubi  made 
us  acquainted,  in  some  measure,  with  the  history  aud  pt^of^rapliy  of  the 
retpont  east  of  the  Tii;ri»,  and  south  of  the  Jaxartej*,  an<l  have  fun)i«ihe<I  us 
with  some  cararan-ioutefi  through  thenti,  and  from  thence  to  China,  but 
their  astronomical  observations  are  not  rery  numerous,  and  are  by  no  means 
(entitled  to  the  praiwe  of  accuracy,  nor  deserve  that  confidence  wbicli  has 
hieti  placed  in  iheni  liy  mo<lern  geosrmpliei-R,  as  Ue  Lisje,  Strahlenberg, 
D'Anville,  and  Ueniipl.  TliHir  geoCTaphical  descriptions  are  rhiofly  con- 
Htied  to  llie  re^ons  where  Mahommedanism  was  estahlislied  and  professed. 
The  ^^reat  Abou  Abdalluh-a)  Mnmoun,  the  8on  of  Haroun-a1-HaHchid,  who 
mal<ea.  In  conjunction  with  liin  vi/ier  Ginfar,  su  ^reat  a  tignre  in  the  Ara- 
liian  Ni^hui'  KnteitaiunientH,  was  tfie  tirut  who  reaUy  patroni»ted  astronomy 
and  ffeography,  an<l  sougiht  to  imbue  his  MiHjpctn  with  a  taste  for  the  wi- 
ence  and  learning  of  the  ancients.  He  collected:  the  volnmet  of  Grecian 
science,  by  means  of  his  ambassadors  at  ConstaiiliMoplef  and  \\w  agents  in 
Armenia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  commande<i  them  to  be  translated  by 
Kkilful  interpreters  into  the  Arabic  lan^a^ce.  The  wnrkH  of  Artulotle  ami 
Plato,  of  Euclid  and  Apollnnius,  of  Htolemy,  Hippocrate?^,  and  Galen,  were 
read  and  studied  by  the  Arabians  in  these  versions,  and  astronomy  was 
eap'rly  cultivated;  hut  uiihappilyt  that  sublime  science  became  dttbased  by 
itH  alliance  with  aMtroiog'y,  amongst  their  bands.  Like  all  the  otiier  orien- 
tal nations  who  had  precede<l  them,  the  Arabs  applied  astronomy  to  divi- 
nation, and  instead  of  improvin;;  the  astrnncnny  of  Ptolemy,  they  never 
ndvauced  one  step  towar<U  the  discovery  of  tlie  solar  system.  Their  astro- 
nomical tables,  constructed  at  Bagdad,  Samarcand,  Maraiflia,  and  Spain, 
only  correcteti  some  minute  erroi-s  in  those  of  Ptolemy,  without  venturini; 
to  renounce  the  leading  enors  of  his  system.  But  by  tlic  command  of  Al- 
Mamoun,  a  celestial  arc  was  twic^a  measured, — one  iu  tiie  plain  of  Senjar^ 
another  in  tliat  of  Cufa,  in  order  to  ascertain  a  degree  of  tbc^  meridian. 
The  mathematicians  divided  lliL'uiselves  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  went 
uorthwanl,  and  the  other  southward,  till  the  former  perceived  the  polar  star 
to  be  elevated  one  de^ee  above  its  altitude  in  Senjar,  and  tlie  tatter  found 
it  as  much  depressed.  MeaKuring  the  intermediate  bpac«,  they  ascertained 
the  degree  to  consist  of  200,000  royal,  or  Hasbemile  cubits, — each  con- 
sisting of  27  digits,  tlie  ancient  cubit  of  Memphis — or  OOJ  Arabic  miles, 
nearly  equalling  (iO  Engli«!j  milee,  thus  making  the  circumference  of  the 
earth  about  24,840  Englisli  miles.  After  this  encouragement  given  pub- 
licly by  the  klialif  to  aHtrunumical  geography,  it  became  fashionable  amongst 
the  Arabs,  thongli  at  the  same  time  the  conduct  of  Al-Mamoun  iv«n  con- 
demned by  ttie  stern  votaiies  of  the  Mussulnmun  faith,  and  the  Moham- 
medan doctors. 
^  Mohnmmed  Ebn  K^tlr  nl  Farganij  who  was  contemporary  with  Al- 

^H  Mnmoun,  publisheil  an  astronomical  treatise  entitled  Al-fusaul-atUiUitcjtf 

^1  or  '  tim  Thirty  Chapters,*  wherein  both  astronomy  and  veogiaphy  are  il- 

F  lustrated.     Tliis  treatise  was  published  with  a  JLatin  version,  by  the  cele- 

^^  farated  Golius,  at  AmstertUm,  in  1560,  and  entitled  *  Etemejits  of  Aetro- 

^H  nomy,*  accompanied  u-itb  elaborate  note«.     Aitoa  Ishak  published  a  trea- 

^^J  lise  on  geography,  in  the  commencement  of  the  lOlh  century. 

^^m  Matsouai.^     Massoudi,  another  Arabian  geographer,  wrote^  in  the  year 

^^B  64>7,  a  general  hi&tory   under  the  fantastical   title  of  '  The  Golden   Mea- 

^^B  dow,  and  the  Mine  of  Precious  Stones,'  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 

^^V         lbi<  most  celebrated   kiiiiidoni»  in   Europe,   Asia,  aud    Africa,     lie  com- 
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niKncwi  willi  coiiipariiip  the  earth  to  a  bird,  of  which  Afecca  and  Mrdinn 
form  the  hmul,  Per^in  nnd  India  the  right  wiiifr*  the  land  of  Go^  the  left 
winfT,  and  Africa  the  tail.  He  ttuppmes  the  exiittence  of  an  earth  anterior 
tn  this,  and  situated  elsewhere  :  he  hetievcs  also  that  the  earth  which  we 
DOW  inhahit  han  l>een  NucceHsivnly  covered  with  watero,  which  have  pass- 
ed oft'  sometimes  on  the  one  side,  sometimra  on  the  other.  Acconling 
to  him,  a  great  cmiiinerriRl  intercourse  was  carried  on  hetweeti  BaHHora 
and  Caiifu  (Canton),  in  China.  He  aUo  deHcribeH  a  route  to  China  by 
land,  which  fiennH  to  have  been  through  KhoraAan,  Tobbot,  and  Iles- 
tan  ;  but  wo  are  unable  to  identify  the  last  of  tln^se  regions,  untens  it 
be  the  tract  watered  by  tlio  lli«  on  tbo  north  frontier  of  Little  Hucha- 
ria,  or  probably  tlie  province  of  llak,  in  Turkestann,  to  the  north  of 
the  Jaxartes  or  Sihoon,  watereti  by  the  river  of  Tonkat. 

EOn  liaivkaL'l  The  next  Arabian  geographer  is  Ehn  Hawkal^  a 
ti-aveller  of  the  lOth  centurj',  whose  oriental  geography  hai  been  trans- 
lated by  Sir  William  Ooseley.  His  work  coinmenccH  with  u  general 
ilesrription  of  the  earth  and  its  divi<>ionH,  or  rather  of  thone  cliniatoH 
and  regions  cuinpriHed  within  the  circle  of  Mohauimeditini.  The  aea  of 
Kouiu,  or  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  remarkable  places  on  itK  lihoren, 
and  in  its  vicinity,  are  cie»cribed,  as  well  as  their  distances  from  each 
other,  by  ratea  of  eastern  mensuration ;  that  is,  by  lucrhileh,  or  atages, 
conNinting,  according  to  K<lri»i,  of  3(1  miles,  and  by  paraaangs,  or  far- 
ftangv,  of  80  stadia,  The^c  measures  are,  however,  allowed  tu  be 
of  very  uncertain  extent,  and  to  vary  exceedingly  in  different  eaateru 
anthorit  ivhu  liave  treated  of  geographical  niattero.  AbyAsiuia,  Nubia, 
and  other  parts  of  Africa,  occupy  the  next  division  ;  and  the  commerce, 
natnriil  pr'jiluctions,  and  manners  of  the  inhabitant*!  of  each  region,  are 
hli^btly  touched  upon  as  he  proceeds.  Andalua,  or  Spain,  early  con- 
quered by  the  Ommiadea,  i.4  next  deacribe<l,  and  contains  some  curious 
particulars.  A  sepai'ate  divuion  is  appropriated  to  Egypt,  tliat  splendid 
jewel  in  the  tiara  of  the  kalifs.  Cairo  was  not  at  this  time  built ;  Fos- 
tat  is  mentioned  aa  the  existing  capital.  The  marble  palaces,  and  the 
lofty  watch-tower  of  Alexandria,  are  noticed  ;  but  not  tlje  pillar  called 
Pompcy'.H.  Sham,  or  Syria,  is  treated  of  under  the  next  ample  divi- 
sion ;  and  of  its  proudest  boasts,  Damascus  and  Balbek,  as  they  ap- 
peared 800  years  ago,  the  reader  may  not  he  displeased  with  the  sum- 
mary account   annexed.*     Jezireb,  or    Mesopotamia,    next    engages    oar 


*  "  Dtmifwhk  (Duimwus)  li  ft  cbiftf  city,  the  riubl  band  of  tha  cittra  of  Syrln.  It  hu 
ample  torriturir^  nniiMii;  the  mounbiln^,  and  it  wpII  waterM  by  BtrcHins  which  flow 
■round.  Thi<  luml  alinut  it  pHHlurrs  \r\s^■!^,  and  in  wi-ll  i-ullirated  by  hiubaiiduMin. 
ThU  tmrt  in  rallril  (>^niil4*h.  It  enttftidt  alHHit  (Hit*  in«>rhilrli  by  two.  Therr  Is  not  la 
all  Syiui  a  lumv  dL'ti^btful  \>\a.t>i.  Then?  is  u  bridgr  In  tho  midjit'of  tbfrily  of  Dfinethk, 
by  wbi<:h  a  horsrinan  mny  y^vsh  over  thr  wnlrr.  which  (jfoes  on  to  tbc  vilLmeii  of  Gbua- 
teh,  Biid  ruHM  ain4jni>Ht  tlu>ir  iiiiiK,  niid  bnt-liiUliH,  and  iibupff.      Hrre  U  one  of  the  liui|{««t 

.iDiMqiira  iit  all  Wie  land  <tf  the  5Iiuitiiliuu»s  part  of  whu-b  wna  biiiU  in  ancient  times 
by  the  .SubiaiH.  'Ihun  it  fvll  Into  thf  ]»o*<w*HiMn  of  the  <Jr«wk»,  nnd  brramis  a  plar«  of 
rt-lif'tMiiM  worship  to  them.  After  ihHt  it  fidl  into  ihf.  liondN  of  tht?  Jcwh.  aitd  of  c«r. 
tain  princes  who  adored  idob  ;  u^iid  at  that  timii  ibt-y  put  tit  death  Ynhiidi,  thf  nun  of 
Zaclmriab,  to  whom  be  peac« !  and  tix'-'d  \\\*  head  ii|K)I1  ii  pok,  befurv  thf  tiate  of  thU 
lempti',  at  the  plitn^  whirh  Ihry  call  Bab  Jrroud  {probably  Jrw»*'gate).  It  then  pa— a  J 
Into  the  bands  of  tbv  ChrUtiniifs  who  prrfonoi'd  in  it,  likrwlw,  their  rcliH;iuuf  eet^ 

•buuUm,  uutil,  at  length,  it  cnrav  into  the  hiindauf  tlir  tru*-  Wlirverv  I'lhrt  ^MnsHuIiiiaiis), 
to  whom  it  serves  a»  a  iiiow|iif.  At  the  Mune  spot  wherr  the  hrad  uf  Ynhiti  Hen  '/.wXt^ 
riah  had  btfn  lix<Ml,  the  brad  of  Hoaein,  the  soil  ot  Ali,  to  whom  be  pea  re !  wii)>  alw 
exponrd.     Wa1i<l  Iwn  Abd-Al-Molk,  in  bin  time,  cauvd  thiit  huiLdirti;  to  he  rrpalrcd, 

'and  beaiitifiml  witli  pavpuiFnls  of  marble,  and  alwi  pillam  of  varie){)ittMl  marble,  thfi 
it»p«  uf  which  w^re  onuimcnted  with  Rold,  and  i*tuddcd  with  pretlous  «tone«^  mtid 
;tll  Ihu  ricliay  lie  iJiiised  to  bo  covered  with  gold;  %uvVU  \*  waA  \.\».>.  \wt  k:xv«wV\  ^i 
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attention,  and  \h  desciHied  with  eqnal  minuteness  of  local  circnniAtancefl  ; 
but  on  thfi  vast  omjiire  of  Iran,  and  ita  pronncps,  the  peographer  seems 
to  have  be>ttowed    his    utmost    Lahour,   nrid  to  have    exhausted    all    the 
stores  of  hia    erudition.     We  arc  next    tianspctrtud  to  Siad,  or  tlie    re- 
gions tying  on^  and  near  the  muiith  of,  the   Indus  ;  these  are  mentiooed 
as  the  extreme  Jbuundary  of  the    MuhumuiedBn  conquests  in   tliis  direc- 
tion.    Armenia,  ami  the  diHtrictfi   nrar  the  Caspian  sea,  a^  aUo  that  aea 
itself,  knuwn  to  the   OrientaU  by  the  name  of  the  sea  of  Khosr,  now, 
for  many  paj?<'s,  aolirit  our  attention,  interspersed   with  various  pleasing^ 
accounts  of  the  natural   and  civil   history,  and  the  antiquities  of  that  re- 
mute  country  ;  but  they  are  too  dasultmy  and  detached  to  he  extract- 
ed  ;    and  will  he  perused  xvith  better  effect  in  the  volume  itself.     Our 
final  excurxicm  is  to  the  neiji^hbouving  re(j;iun  of  Maiverahiahr,  or  Traiis- 
oxiana.      PerHepolis    still    existed   in  the    time    of    Ebn    Hawkal,  under 
the  name  of  IslnkaVj  and  was,   thongh  prodigiously  decliuiuK  a  mile  in 
lengtli ;  so  that  we  need  not  wonder  if  Ptolemy  placed  it  in  }m  tables 
BH  a  city   of   note.     Ni!^i*ibis,  in    Mesopotamia,    was    §ti[l  a  great    city, 
enjoying  perpetual  verilurt^    and    salubrious   waters,     ^iraf,  on  the    Per- 
sian gulf,  was  then  a  large  ami    cnmniprcial  city,  inhabited  by  wealthy 
merchants,    some    of    wlium,    enricheil    by  iniercuurse    with    Canton    in 
China,  expended  nn  lens  than    30,000    dinars  in  the    erection  of    their 
houses.     Above  500,000  famlUH.s   tunnadic   Curds,  possessed  the   moun- 
tains and  plains  of   Pars.      In  Ebn   llawliHl's    description  of  places,  the 
pride  and   invective  of  the   Muhamme-dan   bigot  frequently   break    t'orth  ; 
and,  what  is  extremely  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  Asiatic  geography, 
he  slightly    pa-sses    over,  or   wholly    neglects,    the    description   uf    many 
large  provinces  aud  kingdoms  that   lay  beyond    the  verge  uf  iho    Mqb- 
leni  conquests  at   the  period  when  he  wrote.     Thus,   although  of  Sind 
and  its  capital,   Multan,  wo  iind  rather  an  ample    deNcriptiou — that  re- 
gion of  Asia    having    been    conquerp<l,  according  to  Abulfeila,  early  in 
the    8tb    ceutuvy,  by  Mahommcd    CaHim,  one    of    the    genetiil»  of    the 
kal if  Valid — yet  uf  Hind  (Hindostan),  which  was  not  conquered  by  the 
sultans  of  Gazna  till  the  beginning  uf  the  11th  century,  we  find  scai*cely 
any  notice    taken  ;    in  ihisj  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  author  ex- 
claiming, "  the  inhabitants  are   kafers  (infidels)  and  idolaters, — a  minute 
description  of  those  places  would  therefore  be  unnecessary  aud  unprofit- 
able.*'     As  for  the  inteiior  of  Africa  possessed  by  the  negroes,  Ethioprana, 
and  otherM,  be  declines  desciibing  it  for  the  following  curious  reason — a  rea- 
son which  would  restrict  geography  to  very  narrow  limits  indeed  :  "  As  for 
these  people,  I  make  hut  slight  mention  of  them,  because,  naturally  loving 
wisdom,  ingenuity,  religion,  justice,  regular  govtirnment,  how  could  I  no- 
tice such   people  as  tliese,  or  exalt  them  by  inaerting  an  account  of  their 
countries  !" 

Al'Scher}f'al'Snchaii,~\  In  the  commencement  of  the  12th  century, 
Al-Sciierif-al-Sochali  com[>osed  a  treaiise  uf  ancient  and  modern  geogra- 
phy, entitled  Sozhnl-al-Absnrf  'the  Ue-erection  of  places.*  This  work 
was  dedicated  to  Koger,  king  of  Sicily,  who  ordered  a  Latin  version  of  it 
to  be  made,  and  who   preferred  it  to  all  other  works  on  the  stame  subject. 

Scheri/'-ai' Edrisi.^     One  of  the  most  eminent  of  tho  Arabiau  geogra- 

rrvenufs  of  nil  Syri)*  upon  this  work.     Bryoiid  the  borden  of  l>m«shk  i»  noalbck. 
atluatcd  on  nn  rmincncr.      Here  are  the   t;ntfB  of  paUc«s.  »cu!pturrd  in  murblf ;  und 
lofly  folumuit,  tJao  uf  mitrbl«.     In  tKr  whole  ivginn  of  Syr'm  ttieiv  is  not  a  ruuie  atu- 
/>e/i«frmB  or  consldrrable  odlAcc  than  ih\t." 


r 
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pliers  ia  Edrisi,  or  Eldrifli.  commonly  known  by  tlie  name  of  the  Nubian 

peofi;rafi1it»rT  an  individual  iwery  oircumsiancc  of  whose  life  ia  a  sohjeci  of 
controverHV  to  the  learned.  He  wrote  his  African  geograpliy  in  the  year 
of  ifie  Ht^jii-a  550,  correHponding  wltli  tde  year  1099  a.  d.  ;  soon  after 
which  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  pyramids  of  Ef^ypt.  He  has  entitled  the 
former  work,  "  The  going  about  of  a  curious  man  to  explore  all  the  won- 
derfl  of  the  world  ;"  and  niany  a  wondnr  he  seems  to  have  discovered.  He 
rppresenls  llie  Turks  m  a  race  of  men  baring  gi-eat  heads,  broad  fnees, 
large  buKhy  hair,  and  flaming  eyes.  He  talks  of  a  nation  of  pigmies,  only 
three  spans  high,  anil  of  a  great  gate  of  iron  50  cubits  high,  with  an  iron 
bulwark  rising  almost  beyond  llie  reach  of  vision.  He  confounds  all  the 
Tartar  tribes  under  the  name  of  Turks,  and  makes  Khakan  the  name  of 
every  chief  city  possessed  by  them.  He  tells  us  that  the  land  of  Yajnj 
and  Majuj  w  full  of  ciliex,  and  exceedingly  po|)ulans  ;  yet  he  says,  in  an- 
other place,  that  beyond  the  mountain  Kokatfa — which  he  makes  to  sarruund 
that  region  on  the  S.W.  and  S. — are  found  no  dwellings,  nor  any  Living 
creature,  by  reason  of  the  intense  cold.  "  In  drawing  the  general  outlines 
of  cosmography,  Edris*  describes  the  earth  as  glo!}ular,  the  regularity  of 
that  tiguru  being  intenupted  only  by  the  variety  of  mountains  and  valleys 
on  its  surface.  He  adheres  to  the  doctrine  of  those  ancient  schools  which 
■apposed  an  uninhabited  torrirl  zone  ;  but  as  his  knowledge  extended  to 
populous  coumrics  south  of  the  tropic,  he  placed  the  commencement  of 
this  zone,  with  very  little  propriety,  at  the  equinoctial  line.  *  Beyond  this,* 
he  sayN,  *  there  ore  neither  plants  nor  animals,  all  biding  uniDhahitahle  on 
account  of  the  heat.'  Again,  the  habitable  world  extends,  Bccor4ling  to 
him,  only  to  the  64th  degree  of  N.  lat.,  beyond  which  all  is  frozen  with 
ice  and  perpetual  winter.  The  circumference  of  the  imrth  he  estimates  at 
11,000  leagues,  and  he  refers  also  to  a  measurement  made  by  Hermes, 
which  found  it  to  be  r^.OOO.  He  divides  the  whole  according  to  the  esta- 
blished system  into  360  degrees;  observing,  however,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  impossibility  of  passing  the  equinoctial  line,  the  known  wurbl  con- 
aisis  only  of  one  hemispliere  ;  of  this  oiie-half  is  land,  and  the  other  sea, 
which  last  consists  cbteAy  of  the  great  ambient  sea,  surrounding  the  earth 
in  a  continue<l  circuit  like  a  :7one,  and  in  which  the  earth  *  floats  like  an  egg 
in  a  basin  of  water.*  TJie  only  porlton  of  it  concernin-jr  which  any  ihinET 
was  known  was  the  Atlantic  ocean,  called  '  the  Sea  of  Darkness,'  That 
part  wliirh  rolled  along  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Asia  was  named 
*  the  Sea  uf  Pitchy  Darkness/  the  gloom  of  the  climate  liere  increasing 
the  obscurity  which  the  Arabians  thought  to  be  connected  with  the  ocean. 
Besides  the  great  sea  or  ocean,  Edrisi  reckons  (teven  smaller  ones,  viz.  the 
Ked  sea  or  Arabian  gulf,  the  Green  sea  or  Persian  gulf,  the  sea  of  Damas- 
cus or  the  Mediterranean,  the  sea  of  the  Venetians  or  the  Adriatic^  the 
sea  of  Pontus  or  the  Black  sea,  and  the  sea  of  Georgian  or  Dailem,  by 
which  he  meant  the  Caspian."  Bat  notwithstanding  of  the  many  errors 
which  pervade  his  geography  of  the  .Vfric-an  continent,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  hti  hvA  communicated  more  knowledge  of  its  interior  than  all  who  had 
preceded  him.  He  places  the  source  of  the  Nile — as  I'tolemy  had  done 
before  him — in  the  Mountains  of  the  Muonj  in  16"  S.  lat.,  or  more  than 
20*"  south  of  its  real  sources,  and  carries  them  through  three  lakes  succes- 
aively,  to  theequator-  From  the  last  of  these  he  derives  the  Niger,  or 
Nile  of  the  Negroes,  which  runs  N.W.,  and  the  Egyptian  Nile  running 
K.E.  He  describes  the  Caspian  as  an  inland  sea,  under  the  uatut^  q(  vVv% 
Sea  of  Khozar,  and  mentions  the  lake  of  Aral,  uutVet  xW  wj^^^wCvaw.  «A 
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iht*  AV/J  of  Khofvarasm.      Up  Ut'soriht^s  tlic  orran  n»  open  and  naviG:nl>Te 
round,  by  tlie  north,  from  Cliiiin  to  Norway  and  Great  Britain. 

Nasrodiiin-aUTooxi,'\  Nanroddin-aUTooBi,  a  native  of  Toob,  in  Kho- 
nuan^  a  little  to  tlie  north  of  Meecliifl,  flourished  in  the  year  1260,  in  the 
reifj^ti  of  Hulacu  the  Tartar,  who  was  hiH  great  patron.  TliU  personage  was 
a  celebratcil  nmthenmtician  and  astronomer.  He  travelled  through  many 
provinces  of  Asia  for  geographical  information  ;  and  liis  knowledge  of  nuch 
countries!  as  lie  did  not  visit  in  person,  hi'  derived  from  the  most  approved 
Arahian  geopraphers.  From  his  own  astronomical  fih«iervation3,  and  tlie 
information  of  othera,  ho  constructed  astrunnniiral  tallies,  from  u'hirh  one 
of  Ifllitudes  and  lonptudea  was  extracted  and  pnldinh^^d  l»y  Greaves,  in 
!652.  In  these,  the  lonuitude  \h  computed  from  the  Fortunate  i^ilands. 
Uut  his  lon^todes  arc  [generally  erroneouH.  and  in  many  instances  hi»  lati- 
tudes. His  geoi^raphical  table  iiamuig^ed  in  6ve  colunmH.  Thofir^t  con* 
tains  the  uamea  of  kingdomn  and  provinces ;  the  second,  thocte  of  cities 
and  towns  of  note ;  the  thinl  and  fouitfi  contain  the  latitudes  and  loni^i- 
tudes  ;  and  the  fifth  contains  the  climates.  The  longitudes  and  latitudes 
of  248  cities — all  (tf  which,  except  IH,  are  Asiatic — are  ascertained.  ITn- 
i\itr  the  patronage  of  Hulacu,  a  roval  obst^rvatory  was  erected  at  ^lara^ha, 
in  Aderbijan^  on  the  eiuttf^rn  side  of  tlie  lake  of  Oormceoli.  au<l  Nasroddin, 
havini;  been  ap|tuinted  cliief-aHti-onomer,  carried  on  a  series  of  astronomical 
obNervatiuim  at  tlmi  placo  fur  two  years. 

Abnffeita.'j  Tlte  most  eminent  of  all  the  Arahian  jjeojiTaphprs  is  the 
celebrated  Abulfeda  Ismail,  prince  of  Hania  in  Syria,  who  died  in  l34o 
A.  i>.  His  ^eat  peoL^i-aphical  work  ih  entitleil  Takivim-al-liuiadin,  nr 
'  the  Description  of  Countries.'  He  informs  us  that  he  composed  this  trea- 
tise to  supply  the  deficiences  and  correct  the  errors  uf  biu  predecessors, 
who  had  described  only  the  countries  of  the  Mahonimedans,  as  if  ntlier 
regions  were  not  worth  describing;,  because  betongini;  to  princes  and  people 
who  do  not  profess  the  reliction  of  Mohammed.  '*  For  instance,"  conti- 
nues he,  "  the  accounts  of  China,  received  from  travj^llers  and  navigatora, 
are  either  <lefective  or  false.  Those  of  India  doubtful,  confused,  or  fabu- 
lous. Almost  all  the  kin^iiomif  from  the  Thracian  11n.spl]orus  to  the  Allan- 
tic  ocean  are  almost  unknown,  and  re^pectiug  interior  Africa,  as  Negroland, 
Nuliiat  Abyssinia,  Tocrur,  Zayla,  ^tc,  I  have  been  ablo  to  collect  nothing 
of  importance.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  north  of  Asia  anri  Europe." 
After  having  prefaced  his  work  with  this  general  and  just  censure  on  pre- 
ceding oriental  geographers,  be  remarks  that,  "  nntwiibstaiiding  this  defi- 
ciency of  information,  it  is  better  that  one  know  a  part,  than  be  ignorant  of 
all,  and  not  abandon  the  study  of  a  thing  entirely,  hftcanse  one  does  not 
know  it  perfectly."  In  his  introduction  to  the  work,  he  enters  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mathematical  geography,  and  then  describes  the  world  in  general, 
and  its  most  celebrated  mountains,  rivers,  and  seas.  He  lias  given  an  ac- 
C(»unt  of  6;23  countries,  besidits  ihot^e  marked  in  bis  tnUlcs,  in  the  ortler  of 
cliuiates,  as  laid  down  by  Ptolemy.  In  his  tables  of  longitude  and  lati- 
tude, he  computes  the  former  Umii  Ceuta  on  the  African  coast,  opposite 
Gibraltar,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ahyln,  one  of  the  Pillars  of  H«renle«,  in 
preference  to  the  Fortunate  islands,  the  Bret  meridian  of  the  Greeks,  La- 
tins, and  the  greater  part  of  the  Arabian  geographers.  In  adopting  the 
system  of  climates,  Abulfeda  wied  a  mode  different  from  that  in  uw  among 
Greek,  Arabiao,  aud  Persian  geographers,  who  divided  the  latitude  of  the 
kaown  globe  into  7  climates.  In  addition  to  thi^  division,  he  added  28 
artj/iL'iaJ  cJimates,  denoting  iWeV^Y  lUe  cuuutrieid  which  he  described.   Abal- 
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ietla  is  to  be  viewcMl  chiefly  in  the  liL'ht  of  nii  iiitluHtriouB  cotnptlor,  wlwt 
collected  what  he  htm  given  from  the  bcKt  authorities  to  which  ho  had  ac- 
cciis.  Speaking  of  the  Nile,  hu  stiys  that  *"*  it  spring  from  tliusc  desiTiK 
which  are  itouth  of  tli6  equator ;  wherefore  it  i*i  (tifficutt  for  us  to  invcati- 
gato  its  sources,  of  which,  &»  <»f  tlie  whole  river,  we  ore  indebted  to  the 
Greeks  for  all  our  knowIe<lge," — a  very  candid  cunfefisinii  of  oriental  iji;- 
norance.  He  correctly  dMcribes  Africa  a«  evei*ywhere  Hurroun<led  by  the 
oceaoy  except  at  the  isthmuH  of  Suez  ;  hut,  like  Ptolemy,  he  curtails  it  ut 
At  least  10"  of  itH  lonLptude  westward.  Of  Siberia  he  knew  nothing;  and 
hi»  knowledge  of  China  la  not  so  full  rh  might  have  heen  ei  peeled,  cuniti- 
dering  the  intercourse  which  the  Ara1iinit!i  held  with  that  extensive  com- 
mercial region.  Of  Khowarasm  and  Mawalnalmr,  AUulfeila  has  given  n 
full  and  L-irrumstantial  description,  aa  also  of  Arabia.  HiK  geography  <jf 
these  extensive  and  interestinij  regions  has  been  tmnnlated  by  Greari>R,  and 
inserted  by  Pludson  in  the  4th  vol.  of  his  Minor  Geographers.  Hit*  g»»n- 
graphical  tables  of  Syria  were  tranHJatcd  into  Latin  by  Kocbler  and  Itei^ke, 
and  published  in  1766,  with  note»  and  illufitratious,  along  with  his  lutrn- 
ductiun.  His  description  of  Egypt  was  translated  into  I^tin,  with  iiotifi, 
^c,  by  the  late  celebrate<l  Miihaelis  of  Gollingen,  in  1776,  and  largt*  ex- 
cerpts from  his  geography  have  been  made  by  the  learnetl  Scholtens  the 
elder,  and  ap|iended  to  his  life  of  Saladin,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  marches  and  conquests  of  that  sultan  so  celebrated 
in  the  wars  of  the  Crusade.  The  geography  of  Ahulff^da  was  also  trans- 
lated into  the  Turkish  language,  by  Sipahi  Zade,  and  dedicated  to  Sultan 
Murud. 

Ibn  Batiifa.']  Among  oriental  travels,  those  of  the  Sheikn  Ihn  Bntuta 
bold  a  foremost  rank,  and  embrace  all  the  countries  which  may  he  consi- 
dered as  peculiarly  belonging  to  Arabian  geography.  He  left  his  nativi* 
dty  Tangiers  for  the  purpose  of  performing  thp  pilgrimage,  in  the  75th 
r  of  the  Hugira  (a.  d.  1324-5).  After  travelling  some  time  ihrou^b 
e  citie*)  of  the  Delta,  he  at  length  arrived  at  Cairo,  whence  he  proce«HlMl 
rough  Egypt  to  the  borders  of  Kubia.  "  The  Nile^"  he  say*,  "  which 
ns  ihrougli  this  country,  excels,  by  much,  all  other  rivers  in  the  sweet- 
of  itH  taste,  ttie  length  of  its  course,  and  the  extent  of  the  benefits  it 
Confers.  It  is  one  of  tbo  five  great  rivers  of  the  world,  which  are  the  Nile 
kiiclf,  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Sihun.  and  the  Jaihun,  or  Gihon. 
Five  other  rivers  also  may  be  compared  with  these,  namely,  the  river  of 
Sindift  (the  Indus),  which  ia  called  the  Penj-ab,  or  five  waters  ;  the  river 
of  India,  which  is  called  the  Gung  (or  Ganges),  to  which  the  Indians  per- 
form their  pilgrimages,  and  into  which  they  throw  the  aslies  of  their  d(«<l 
when  burnt :  they  say  it  descends  from  I'nrttdise ;  also  the  river  Jun  (or 
Jumna),  the  river  Aihil  (Volga),  in  the  deserts  of  Kipjack,  and  the  river 
Saro  in  Tartary,  upon  the  bank  of  which  is  the  city  of  KImn  Hiilikh  (Shans- 
loo),  and  which  flows  from  that  place  to  El  Kansa,  and  thence  to  tlie  city 
of  Zaitun  in  China.  The  courso  of  the  Nile,  moreover,  is  from  south  ut 
north,  contrary  to  tliat  of  all  other  rivers." — Ueturnhig  down  the  Nile,  he 
proceeded  to  Tiberias,  and  thence  to  Mount  Libantis,  which  he  describ<*n 
as  the  most  fruitful  mountain  in  the  world,  alwimding  in  springs  of  water 
aud  leafy  shades,  and  covere<l  with  the  cells  of  hermits.  Passing  through 
Arabia,  our  traveller  crossed  to  Horniuz  or  Ormoz,  a  city  on  the  seA-stiure, 
wliere  b*-  saw  the  strangest  sight  he  hud  ever  bebehl,  namely,  *'  the  bend 
of  a  fish  tlial  might  be  compared  to  a  bill,  with  eyes  Uk*»  \w<>  Aow^^*** 
that  jM'ojde  conid  ^o  in  at  one  vyv  \\\\i\  t>nt  :\\  ^\syt  iA\>\*tV\  \.»'«hvwi.  VAx- 
Fi.  3   M 
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muz,  Ibn  Batuta  pa.*i«pd  llirougli  the  PerHian  province  of  Fara,  u>  Bahrein, 
anil  sliortly  after  fvl  out  on  a  necond  |)il^nia^e  to  Mecca,  wlieiicc  he  a^iii 
procetMlwl  to  Cairo,  and  thence  to  Anatolia.     *'  I  w^nt,"  be  say*,  "  to  tho 
vity  of  Brusa,   which  i»  ii  lar^e   plac***  nud  governed  by  Ikhtiyar  Oddiii 
Urkhan  Beg,  son  of  Othrriaii  Juk.     This  in  one  of  the   greatest,  richoHt, 
and  mo8t  exti'iwivo  in  rule,  and  romnianding  the  ^catettt  army  of  all   the 
TarkoRian  ]iini?H :  hia  practice  in  to  be  constantly  visiting  bis  fortresses  and 
diRtricts,  and  to  \w  inquiring  into  their  circametancea.     It  is  Raid  tliat  ho 
never  reniainn  a  njonl}i  in  miy  one  place-"     We  next  fimi  Baiula  visiting 
the  Tatar  ramp  of  Mohammed   U/Jjek   Khan.     While  llierr,  he  procured 
a  guide   lo   the  city  of  Bulgar,  at  a  distance  of  ten  days*  journey.     "  In 
Bttli^Br,"  he  says,  *'  I  whk  told  ui  the  land  of  darkness,  and  certainly  Imd  a 
great  desire  to  go  to  it  from  that  place.     The  distance  wan  a  journey  of 
forty  lifiyn.     I  was  diverted,  ihei'efore,  from  tlte  uniirrtaking,  both  on  ac- 
count of  itn  great  dnn^'rr  and  the  little  good  to  hi3  drriviMl  frnm  it.      I  wan 
tnbl  that  there  was  no  travelling  thitfjer  except  upon   little  sledges,  which 
are  drawn  by  large   dogs ;  and  tJiat  during  the  whole  of  the  journey  ihe 
roads  are  coveretl  wtlli  ice,  upon  which   iifilbfr  the  feet  of  man  nor  flu^ 
hoofN  i}\'  heiuiln  can  take  any  hold.     Tlie^e   tlogH,  however,  have   nails  by 
which  their  feet  take  firm  hold  on  the  ice.     No  one  enters  these  parts  ex- 
cept  powerful   nierebnniM,   each   of   ivhom   has,   perhaps,  a  hundred  aacti 
Hle<lges  as  these,  which  they  load  with  provisions,  drinkst  and  wood  ;  for 
neither  trees,  atones,  nor  houNeN,  are  met  with   there.     The  guide  in  tins 
coutilry  is  tli«  dog,  who  has  gone   the  journey  several    limes,  the  price  of 
wlilch  will  amount  to  about  a  thousand  dinars.     The  sledge  is  harnessed 
to  his  neck,  and  with  him  three  other  dogs  are  joined,  he,  however,  being 
the  leailer.     llie  others   then   follow  him  with  the  sledge,  and  when  he 
stopa  they  stop.     TIh<  master  never  slrikea  or  reprimands  ibis  dog;  and 
when  he  jvroceeds  to  take  his  meals  the  dogs  arc  fed  first ;  for  if  thia  were 
not  done  they  would  become  eiiroged,  ami  ]ierbaps  i-un  away,  and  leave 
their  master  to  peri^^li-     When  tlio  travellei-s  have  completed  ibtMr  forty 
days  or  stages  through  this  deticrt,  ihi^y  arrive  at  tlie  lunil  of  darkness,  and 
each  man  leaving  what  he  has  brought  wiifi  him,  goes  back  to  his  appoint- 
ed station.     On  the  morrow  they  return  to  look  for  their  goods,  and  find, 
instead  of  them,  ^^able,  ernnne,  and   the  fur  of  the   binjab.     If,  then,  the 
merchant  likes  what  he  ^wh,  he  takes  it  away;  if  not,  he  leaves  it,  and 
more  is  atbled  to  it.     Upon  suniu   occasions,  however,   these   people  will 
take  back  their  o;vn  gonil^,  and  leave  tbo'ic  of  the  mei'dmnts.    In  this  way 
is  their  buying  and  helling  carried  on  ;  for  the  merchants  know  not  whe- 
ther it  is  with  mankind  or  demouH  that  they  have  to  do,  not  a  soul  being 
seen  dm'ing  the  transaction.     It  is  one  of  the  properties  of  these  furs  that 
no  vermin  ever  enters  them."     He  returne<l  from  this  tour  to  the  camp  of 
the  sultan,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Astracban,  situated  on  the  Athil,  or 
Volga,  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  world.     Here  the  sultan  atwayi 
resided  during  the  very  cohi  weather  ;  and  wlien  the  Volga  and  a<ljoining 
nvera  were  fro/en  over,  the  Tatars  spread  aome  thousand   bundles  of  bay 
upon  the  ice,  and  on  this  they  travelled.     Batuta  was  fortunate  enough  to 
he  pennitted  to  accompany  one  of  the  wives  of  the  Tatar  khan,  who  wv 
a  daugliter  of  the  emperor  of  Constaatinopte,   on  a  visit   to   her  father. 
"  On  the  fourth  day  after  our  arrival,"  he  says,  "  I  was   introduced   lo 
tlie  sultan  Takfur,  sun  of  Geoi^e   king  of    Constantinople.      His   father 
Cieorge  was  still  living,  but  had  retired  from  the  worbl,  become  a  monk, 
and  g-iven  np  the  kingdom  lo  V\a  «<i\i.    ViW\  I  «rriro<l  at  the   6fUi 
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gate  of  die  palftce,  wbich  was  guanlml  by  Msldiers,  I  was  searcliej,  1«mI 
1  should  cniTy  aiiy  weapon  with  mc  ;  wliich  is  submitted  to  by  every 
citizen  as  well  an  Htrany:Pi%  who  wisbeti  to  be  intro<luL-e(l  to  ibe  kin|^. 
The  same  is  obKerved  by  the  emperors  of  India.  I  was  introduced, 
tlierefore,  and  did  hotna^p.  The  cmpentr  was  siiiintc  upon  bia  throne, 
with  his  queen  and  dau^^hter,  our  mistress;  her  brothers  were  seated 
beneath  the  throne.  I  was  kindly  i*eceiv«l,  aud  asked  as  to  my  cir- 
tfuniRtances  and  arrival  ;  also  about  Jerusalem,  the  temple  of  tlie  resur- 
riHiioii,  the  cradle  of  Je»us,  Bethlehem,  and  the  cily  of  Abraliam  (or 
Hebron),  then  of  Damasrus,  Ejcyp^  Irak,  and  the  country  of  Room ;  lo 
all  of  which  1  (^ave  suitable  replies.  A  Jew  was  our  interpreter.  The 
king  woH  mueh  surprised  at  my  tale  [^relating  to  the  extent  of  his  tra- 
vels perhapi],  and  said  to  hie  sons,  *  Let  this  man  be  treated  honour- 
ttbly,  and  give  him  a  letter  of  safe  conduct.'  He  iheu  put  a  dress  of 
iionuur  on  me^  and  ordere<]  a  saddled  horse  to  be  given  me,  with  one 
of  his  own  uuibielUii,  which  with  them  is  a  mark  of  protection.  I  then 
requested  that  he  would  appoint  some  one  to  ride  with  me  through  ibe  <lif- 
fereiit  quarters  of  the  city,  that  I  might  see  lliem.  He  made  llie  appoint- 
ment accordingly,  and  1  rode  about  with  the  oJficor  fur  some  days,  wiliiens- 
iiii^  the  wonderN  of  the  place.  Its  largest  church  is  that  of  Saiicta  Sophia: 
I  Haw  its  outside  only-  Its  interior  I  could  not  see,  because  just  within 
the  door  there  was  a  cross  which  every  one  who  entered  was  obliged  to 
worship.  It  is  said  that  this  cliurch  is  one  of  the  foundations  of  Asaf,  the 
Bon  of  Harachias,  and  nephew  of  Solomon.  The  churches,  monasteries, 
and  other  plactjs  of  worship  within  the  city,  are  innumerable."  After  a 
stay  of  one  monih  and  six  days  in  Conatautinople,  Ibn  Batata  returned 
to  Astrachan,  an<l  thence  proceeded  to  Chora«*m,  which  he  describes  as 
the  most  }fupuh>uH  city  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks.  He  then  wan- 
dered through  Khorasan,  and  the  mountains  of  Kuhistani  to  Haiwan,  "  in 
the  road  to  which  ia  a  high  mountain  covered  with  snow,  called  Iliudou 
Cush,  that  is^  thu  Hindoo  slayer,  because  most  of  the  slaves  brought  thi- 
U»er  from  Inrlia  die  from  the  intenseness  of  the  cohl."  Candahar  aud 
Cabul  were  batli  in  a  ruined  state  when  visited  by  our  traveller.  Delhi  he 
describes  as  the  greatest  city  of  Islamism  in  the  East.  Having  got  into 
lite  good  graces  of  the  omperor^  he  was  appointed  to  various  oflicest  about 
the  court,  and  at  last  Hent  on  an  embassy  to  China.  HtiviTii^  arrived  at 
Calicut,  a  great  port  frequented  hy  wealthy  merchants  from  all  partHi  Ba- 
tuta  waited  three  months  for  the  Reason  to  set  sail  for  China.  He  gives 
«n  accurate  description  of  the  great  Chinese  nhips  called  junks : — "  The 
lis  of  these  vessels  are  made  of  cane  reeds,  woven  together  like  a  mat ; 
^hich,  when  they  put  into  port,  they  leave  standing  in  the  wind.  In  somu 
;0f  these  vessels  there  will  be  a  thousand  men,  six  hundred  of  them  sailors, 
■and  the  remainder  soldiers.  Each  of  the  larger  vessels  is  followed  by 
hree  others  of  inferior  sizes.  Tliese  vessels  are  no  where  built  except 
the  farthest  ports  of  China.  They  are  rowed  with  largo  oars,  which 
lay  be  compared  to  great  masts,  over  some  of  which  five-and-twenty  men 
ill  be  stationed,  who  work  standing.  The  commander  of  each  vessel  is  a 
iat  emir.  In  the  large  ships,  too,  they  sow  garden  herbs  and  ginger, 
'which  they  cultivate  in  cisterns  rangeil  along  the  side.  In  these  also  are 
[lloases  ccmstructcd  of  wooil,  in  which  the  higher  officers  reside  with  their 
fwives  :  every  vessel  is,  therefore,  like  an  independent  city.  Of  such  ships 
these  Chinese  individuals  will  sometimes  have  large  namberx,  and,  ^ru*- 
rally  speaking,  the  Chinese  are  the  richttsi  peo\i\e  \u  \V\e  wftA^P   *W\st  \\«v^ 
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of  llio  voyage  at  Jen^h  arrived.  Tlicre  ueri!  13  large  junks  in  ttiu  port, 
and  one  of  tliese  was  appointed  for  the  reception  of  the  einliaftaage.  The 
imperiul  prusenU  were  already  embarked ;  and  Uatuta,  who  preferred  the 
accouunodation  of  one  of  the  smaller  venselj^,  bad  Rent  all  liin  property  on 
board,  reuiuiniiig  himself  ou  shore  to  alU^iid  pniyer«i  in  thu  uiusquu.  The 
fleet  woa  to  H«t  aail  on  the  morrow;  hut  during  the  night  a  violent  hor- 
ricatie  came  on,  the  sea  rose  and  destroyed  most  of  the  great  vessels  in  tlie>' 
harbour,  among  others,  the  junk  containing  the  treasure :  the  crew  and 
imperial  ot^CL'ra  all  perished,  and  the  wealth  was  lost.  The  ship  in  which 
Bniuta  had  eml>arkud  his  etifectH  had  succeeded  in  getting  off  to  sea.  No- 
thing remained  to  him  now  but  Iur  prostration  carpet  and  ten  dinars  which 
were  g^ven  him  by  bouie  liuly  men. 

After  this  misfortune  our  traveller  wan  afraid  to  reiurn  to  the  court  of 
Delhi ;  he  sought,  therefore,  and  obtained  the  protection  of  the  king  of 
Hinaur,  with  whom  he  remained  for  a  jlittle  titne,  aitd  then  proceeded  to 
the  Maldive  ialand«i.  "  These  islands,"  he  fiay«,  "  are  about  two  thousand 
m  number,  and  constitute  one  of  the  wondeis  of  the  world."  He  tlescribes 
the  people  as  extremely  neAt,  but  weak  and  delic^ate  in  their  persons.  The 
pnoci[)al  islands  were  governed  by  a  woman ;  a  remaik  made  also  by  the 
Arabian  travellers  of  the  9th  century.  Their  chief  trade  consisted  in  a 
sort  of  thread  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut :  the  nut  is  macerated 
in  water,  and  afterwards  beaten  with  a  mallet  till  it  ^rows  quite  soft ;  the 
fibre  is  then  spun  out  and  twisted  into  ropes.  This  thread  is  used  to  sew 
together  the  ships  of  Yemen  and  of  India. 

We  next  tiud  this  restless  Mussulman  in  Ceylon  ;  and  shortly  afterwarUs 
in  Sumatra,  where  the  king  fitted  him  out  for  a  voyage  to  China  ;  of 
which  the  following  abstract  is  given  in  '  the  History  of  Maritime  and 
Inland  Discovery  :'  *'  After  navigating  for  seven-and-lliirty  days  these  tran- 
quil waters,  which  resemble,  ia  some  measure,  tliat  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
vailed  *  the  Lady's  Day/  our  traveller  arrived  at  a  country,  named  from  its 
king  Tawalisi,  and  of  whose  situation  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  probabto 
conjecture.  The  king,  he  says,  was  aafficieutly  powerful  to  oppost!  the 
emperor  of  China.  The  people  were  idolaters,  handsome  in  appearance, 
and  reseju)>ling  Turks :  they  were  of  a  copper  colour,  pusHessing  great 
strength  and  bravery.  The  women  rode  on  horseback,  excelled  in  throw- 
ing the  javelin,  and  fought  like  men  in  battle.  One  of  the  chief  towm, 
Kailnka,  the  port  nl  which  the  ship  put  in,  was  governed  by  tfie  king's 
daughter.  She  sent  for  our  traveller,  welcomed  him  politely  in  Turkish, 
and  calling  for  ink  and  paper,  wrote  the  bismillali  in  his  presence.  Leav- 
ing this  country,  liaiuta  arrived  in  7  days  at  the  first  of  the  Chinette  pro- 
vinces. He  descnbes  in  terms  of  high  admiration  the  industry,  wealtht 
cultivation,  and  good  order  of  China.  He  also  observes  that  the  dealings 
of  the  Chiuerie  are  carried  on  with  paper.  They  do  not  buy  or  sell,  be 
eays,  either  with  the  dirhem  or  the  dinar;  but  should  auy  one  get  these 
coins  into  his  po-ssusaion  he  would  melt  them  down  immediately.  As  to 
the  paper,  every  piece  of  it  is  in  extent  about  the  measure  of  the  palm  of 
the  bond,  and  U  marked  with  the  king's  stamp.  When  these  pnperR  hap* 
pen  to  he  torn  or  worn  out  with  vt»e^  they  are  carried  to  a  house  which  is 
just  like  tbe  mint  with  us.  and  new  ones  are  given  in  place  of  them  by  the 
king.  This  is  done  without  intereijt,  the  profit  arising  from  their  circula* 
lion  occraiiig  Ut  the  king.  The  people  of  China  were  in  his  esiimatioQ  the 
most  skilful  artificers  on  Uie  face  of  thu  earth.  In  painting  none  came  near 
ihem,     lu  prtruf  uf  litis  he  reUuss  a.  ^lifcuMiat  anecdote:     "  1  one  day  en- 
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tered  into  one  of  their  citien  for  a  moment ;  Home  time  after  I  luul  occa- 
sion again  to  visit  it^  and  wliat  alionld  I  see  ui>on  \ts  walls,  and  upon  pa- 
pers 8tuck  up  in  its  HtreetH,  but  pictures  of  myself  and  my  companiiiim  I 
This  is  constantlyr  done  with  all  who  pass  tliroui^h  their  townti.  Andshonld 
a  Ktronger  do  any  thin^  to  make  a  flight  neoes-sary,  they  woultl  ftond  out  his 
picture  to  all  the  pruviiues,  luid  lie  would  Uk  in  consequence  detected." 

**  The  fimt  city  he  c&uie  to  in  China  wm  El  Zaitun.  The  port  appeareil 
to  him  to  be  the  6nest  in  the  world.  He  saw  in  it  about  100  of  the  larg- 
est Hized  janka ;  the  small  vessels  were  innumemble.  The  Mahometan 
mi^rclmnts  here  were  numerous  and  wealthy  ;  and  when  any  stran^r  of 
ttieir  own  persuasion  happened  to  arrive,  they  treated  him  with  such  un- 
sparing liberality,  tliat  they  very  soon  made  him  as  wralthy  as  themselves. 
From  Zaitnn,  Ibn  Hatuta  made  a  voyage  of  37  days  to  Sin  Kilan,  one  of 
the  largest  cities  in  China.  Here  also  be  foantl  a  mosque  and  Mabonietau 
jud^e  ;  and  indeed  he  aftirms,  that  in  every  ^reat  town  of  China  there 
were  Mahometan  merchants,  with  a  judge  and  sheikli  El  Islam  to  settle 
thcii*  disputes.  He  learned  that  beyond  El  Zaitun  there  was  no  town  of 
any  consequence.  *  Between  it  aiui  ibe  obstrnction  of  Gog  an<i  Mttf^oi^ 
there  is,  as  1  was  told,  a  distance  of  sixty  days  :  the  people  who  inhabit 
tliat  place  eat  all  the  men  they  can  overcome,  and  hence  it  Ls  that  no  one 
g'ues  to  tboMe  parts.'  By  this  obstruction  of  Gog  and  Mago^%  it  has  been 
supposed  tliat  we  are  to  understand  tl»e  great  wall ;  but  as  Batuta  takes 
care  to  inform  us  that  he  had  neither  seen  it  bimnelfi  nor  receivetl  an  Re- 
count of  it  from  any  one  who  had,  it  seems  likely  that  he  doubted  the 
truth  of  this  part  of  liis  information.  In  Fanjanfur  he  met  an  acquaint- 
ance of  his  youtti,  a  native  of  Ceuta.  This  man  had  also  held  an  office  iu 
the  palace  of  Delhi,  but  coming  to  China  he  hud  amassed  great  wealth. 
Ibn  Batuta  remarks,  that  he  met  the  brother  of  the  same  person  a  short 
time  after  in  Soudan,  and  exclaims,  *■  What  a  distance  between  these  two 
brothers  !'  But  in  Ibn  Batuta's  days  the  Mahometan  merchants  appear  to 
have  frequently  extended  their  negotiations  from  China  to  the  Atlantic. 

*'  A  river  navigation  of  ten  days  brought  our  traveller  next  to  El  Khansa 
(Kinsai  of  M.  Polo,  the  modern  HnngcboOf)  which  he  describes  as  the  largest 
city  on  the  face  of  the  eurth.  As  every  house  is  surrounded  by  a  garden,  the 
lengtli  of  the  city  extends  a  jouniey  of  three  days.  The  city  of  Kl  Khansa 
was  divided  into  six  cities,  each  of  these  being  surrounded  by  a  wall.  In  the 
first  were  the  guards,  twelve  thousand  in  number.  In  the  second  city,  which 
was  the  most  beautiful,  resided  the  Jews,  Christians,  and  Turks,  who  atlored 
the  sun ;  the  Christians  mentioned  here  were  probably  some  Nestnnans,  who 
penetrated  into  China  either  through  Persia  or  from  the  Christiana  of  St 
lliomas,  in  Malabar.  The  third  division  was  cbieBy  occupied  by  the 
officers  of  government.  The  fourth  appears  to  have  been  the  quarter  of 
the  wealthy.  The  fifth  ami  largest  city  was  inhabited  by  the  common 
Chinese  people*  Among  the  carious  manufactures  which  Batuta  saw  in 
Njhis  place  he  niRutioos  particuiarly  the  dishes  composed  of  reeils,  glued 
»t£ether  and  painted  over  untb  brilliant  and  permanent  colours,  llie  popn- 
ition  of  the  sixth  city  was  composed  of  sailors,  fishermen,  ship  caulk- 
r€rt»,  and  carpenters. 

"  Some  troubles  at  this  time  broke  out  among  the  members  of  the 
reigning  family,  which  led  to  a  civd  war  and  the  tlcath  of  the  khan.  I'be 
4lecensed  monarch  was  l»uried  with  great  pomp,  after  the  Tatar  custiun.  A 
trge  excavation  was  dug  in  the  eartli,  in  which  a  bcAuiiful  couch  was 
spread,  and  tbc  khan  with  his  arms  and  rich  ap^arulyet^  W^^^qtvW.  ^^ 
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Uie  gold  and  silver  TesseU  of  liin  lioiue,  four  female  elaves,  and  six  of  hui 
farooritc  Momelukpfl,  were  buried  with  Kim.  Th«  earth  was  then  heap«<1 
upon  them  ta  the  height  of  a  large  hill,  iind  on  this  hill  fonr  hurses  were 
impaled.  In  Cflnae*|uence  of  the  diBtarbances,  Hatuta  hastened  to  quit  the 
•ouiitry."  In  the  Sharo  river  of  this  traveller  we  rleaily  recognise  the 
Slmm  Maran  of  Southern  iSfongolia ;  and  hy  Khan  Bali^k^  or  *  City  of  the 
Klian,*  not  Pekin,  but  Shang^too,  built  oti  the  banks  of  that  river  by  Ka- 
hlay  Khan,  and  the  Tartarian  capital  nf  the  Mong^ul  dynasty,  which  relum- 
ed in  China  when  Ibn  Batuta  visited  it.  Sucli  accuracy  in  the  name  of 
the  river  and  in  that  of  the  city,  giving  ittt  Muug^olian  name,  is  honourable 
10  his  veracity  and  gives  confidence  to  \\\h  uarmtirc.  Kl  Kansa  is  the 
Kinsai  of  Marco  Polo,  and  the  modem  Hang-choo,  in  the  province  of 
Tokien ;  and  the  fort  of  Zailun  is  the  same  with  the  Zaitun  of  M.  Polo, 
the  modern  Amoy  in  Tokien,  a  famed  commercial  city  which  once  partict- 
])ated  in  the  foreign  Cbineae  trade  along  with  Canton.  Hu  description 
of  £1  Kansa  is  very  biiuilar  to  that  given  hy  M«  Polo  of  Kinsai,  ilie  capi- 
tal of  the  Song  dynasty,  before  it  was  taken  by  the  Mongols,  aiut  both 
accooats  deserve  to  be  compared  as  reflecting  rautnal  light  and  establish- 
ing the  veracity  of  both.  A  branch  of  the  river  Tnien-tang-keang  on 
which  Kinsai  or  Hang-choo  slaudti,  paaseH  by  Zaitun.  In  its  immense 
extent  ho  agrceti  with  M.  Polo>  making  it  a  city  of  3  days'  joamey  in 
length,  whilst  the  latter  makes  it  lOD  miles  in  circuit.  Batuta  makes  it 
the  largest  city  on  the  eartlii  which  vindicates  M.  Polo  from  the  charge  of 
exaggeration  in  stating  its  extent,  which  liift  annotator  Marsden  has  con- 
tracted to  a  third  of  tlie  diinensiom^  assigned  by  M.  Polo,  by  substituting 
a  for  miles,  as  thinking  he  intended,  by  miles,  Chinese  it.  But  the  teati- 
mony  of  Batuta  sets  the  matter  at  rest,  as  a  city  of  3  days'  joamey  in 
length  must  be  much  more  than  100  Uy  or  half  a  degree  in  circumference. 
At  this  very  day  Hang-choo,  though  not  now  tlie  abode  of  a  monarch  and 
the  residence  of  a  court,  and  therefore  but  the  sliadow  of  what  once  it 
was,  is  still  deemed  the  most  populous  city  in  China.  Another  point  of 
coincidence  witli  M.  Polo  is  the  fad  of  the  existence  of  paper-money  in 
China,  stated  by  Batuta,  and  timt  commercial  dealings  were  not  tlien,  as 
now,  conductefl  in  bullion,  but  in  paper-currency,  which  was  first  made 
by  Kublay  Khan,  at  the  time  when  M.  Polo  was  at  his  court.  But  this 
|)apcr-money  was  abolished  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Mongols  from  China, 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Batouta's  visit.  The  Sin~Kiian  of  Batuta  is  the 
city  of  Suchew,  in  the  province  of  Che-Kiang,  which  really  is,  as  he  says, 
still  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  China.  It  dues  not  appear,  however,  that 
Batats  visited  the  interior  of  China,  but  that  his  travels  were  confined  to 
the  coast  and  the  cities  of  Amay,  Hang-choo,  and  Suchew,  else  he  could 
not  have  said  that  beyond  Zaitun  there  was  no  city  of  any  consequence, 
and  that  the  Sar  river  was  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world.  As  the  nver 
of  Khan-balegh  or  Shang-too,  bore  the  same  name  with  the  great  northern 
river  of  China,  it  is  probable  he  confounded  the  former  with  the  latter, 
and  another  proof  of  his  igitorance  is,  makuig  the  river  of  Shang<too  mn 
to  El  Kansa,  or  Hang-choo,  whereas  it  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Lyacet<ing. 
His  knowledge  therefore  of  interior  China  was  all  hearsay;  but  so  far  as 
his  personal  information  ivent,  it  completely  harmonizes  with  that  of  M. 
Polo.  Fanjatifcr  is  the  Faufer  of  M,  Polo,  a  district  of  i^umatra.  His 
Khorazm  is  the  ancient  city  of  Carizme,  or  Old  Oorgoonjg,  now  in  ruins, 
Hiii)  tlie  famed  capital  of  the  Khoworasmian  sultans.  Barwan  is  the  mo- 
c/enj  Fertvaun  at  the  soatliem  fool  o(  v^e  Hindookhoosh,  on  the  rood  from 
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AniKiiauli  lo  Cabul  and  Caiulaliar.  His  explanation  of  the  name  IHtuioo- 
khoosh,  ihougli  absurd,  haii  some  trath  in  it,  as  th**  Himlooa  of  llie  liut 
places  on  iho  bankH  of  the  Indus  cannot  Btand  llie  intense  cold  and  miowm 
of  the  Hinduokliousb. 

Ketarnini,;  to  Syria,  and  having  made  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca  for  the 
third  time  in  the  year  749  (a.  d.  1348).  be  returned  to  Tangier  the  fol- 
lowinu  year;  but  his  wanton  passion  for  travellin)^  awoke  again,  and  hur- 
ried bini  off  in  quest  of  new  adventures.  Haviiijj  wandert'd  ibroupli  the 
Houtb  of  Spain,  he  cro88e<l  to  Morocco,  and  thence  directed  his  steps  to 
NiifHtia.  Crossing  the  Great  Desert,  be  came  to  Abu  Latin,  the  first  dia- 
irict  of  Soudan.  Tlte  inhahilanta  were  chiefly  merchants.  Their  clothing 
was  brouf^ht  from  Epj-pt.  The  women  appeared  to  our  traveller  extremely 
beautiful.  "  No  one  here,"  be  observes,  *'  is  named  after  bis  father  but 
aftwr  his  niatenml  uncle.  The  sister's  son  always  sucreeda  to  the  property 
in  preference  to  the  son  ;  a  custom  which  1  witnessed  no  where  else,  ex- 
cept among  the  infidel  Hindoos  of  Malabar." 

Proceeding  from  Abu  Latin  to  Mali,  lie  found  the  roads  shaded  by  trees 
of  so  great  a  size  that  a  cararaii  might  shelter  itself  unilcr  one  of  them  : 
as  be  pa^sed  by  ime  of  those  trees,  he  saw  a  weaver  working  at  bis  loom 
in  the  hollow  of  the  trunk.  Happening  while  at  Mali  to  meet  the  king 
cme  (Uy  at  a  feast,  be  rose  up  and  said,  "  I  have  travelled  the  world  over, 
and  have  seen  its  kings  ;  ami  now  I  have  been  four  months  in  thy  territo- 
rie«,  but  no  present,  or  even  provision,  from  thee  lias  yet  reached  me :  now 
what  shall  1  say  of  thee,  when  interrogated  on  this  subject  hereafter  ?*'  in 
cons4>i)uenrfl  of  this  remonstranct*,  the  sultan  appointed  him  a  house  with 
suitable  provisious. 

Travelling  along  the  Niger,  which  hi*  calls  the  Nile,  Ratuta  saw  on  the 
banks  of  a  great  gnlf  or  lake  a  great  number  of  hippoputoiui.  He  was 
here  informed,  that  in  some  parts  of  Soudan  the  infidels  eat  men ;  but  ihoi 
they  eat  none  but  blacks,  tlie  flesh  of  white  men  being  unwholesome,  be- 
cause not  properly  matured.  After  a  few  days  he  arrived  at  Tombuctoo. 
The  site  and  existence  of  ibis  city,  so  long  the  opprobrium  of  African 
geography,  are  now  clearly  settled,  aud  Datuta  is  the  first  traveller  in 
whose  journal  it  is  recogni^ed^  His  Ahou  Latin  is  Latham,  a  district  of 
his  JUaii,  which  in  its  turn  in  the  Mclli  of  I^o,  and  the  Lamlim  of 
Bdrisi.  The  sultaun  of  Mali  (Melli)  was  the  sovereign  of  Tombuctoo, 
called  Tainbactoo  by  biin,  where  a  black  magistrate  his  governor  or  re- 
presentative resided-  From  Melle  lie  came  S.  to  the  Niger,  called  by 
him  the  Neef^  or  **  great  river."  On  this  river  was  the  town  of  Karsanfoo, 
from  whence,  says  he,  it  flows  Ui  Kabai*a  (the  modern  Kabra,  the  poii  of 
Tombuctoo).  Hence  to  Zaga  or  S^ba,  and  from  this  place  the  Neel 
(Niger)  dfsceiuU  to  Tombuctoo.  The  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  were 
inerchanis  from  Latham,  a  district  of  Mali  (Nielli).  The  lord  of  Mali 
was  Marb^ee  SuUman,  and  it  is  curious  tliat  the  name  of  the  prince  who 
founded  Tombuctoo  in  1 2 15  was  Mansee  Soliman,  according  to  Leo  Af- 
ricanas.  In  the  Latin  translation  aud  larger  edition  of  Batuta's  travels 
by  professor  Rosegart^m,  it  is  stated  lluit  Tombuctoo  was  situated  4  miles 
finuiu  the  Neel  (Niger),  which  Datuta  on  leaving  Tombuctoo  crossed  in  a 
canoe  made  of  the  trunk  of  one  irce»  to  Kawkaw  (the  modem  Kuku).  It 
is  curious  to  remark  the  coincidence  of  the  Kabara  of  Baluta  with  tlm 
Kabra  of  Park,  Jackson,  and  Lung,  and  Clapperton,  and  that  in  his  jour- 
nal it  i^  made  4  miles  from  Tombuctoo,  whilst  Laing  and  Caille  make  it 
5  miles, — a  differonce  easily  reconcileable  when  we  coasidec  tha^  bov^  Vakw^ 
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and  Caille  ut^t*  rreocb  and  Englisli  inite*!,  whilo  Ktiiuta  u^os  Arabic 
uiilcfl,  which  arc  lonjfer.  The  Kawkaiv  of  13atuta,  the  Kuku  of  tliH  Ara» 
l>ian  gfeographers,  in  now  recognined  in  the  modem  Konka^  near  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  the  Tchad  Lake  in  Homou.  He  came  then  tu  Bar- 
damn,  anil  afterwanlB  to  Nakda,  a  handsome  town  built  with  stone  of 
a  red  colour.  Rich  copper- minen  were  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  From 
this  place  he  returned  to  Fez,  wtierc  he  took  op  his  residence  in  the  year 
754  (a.  d.  1353),  '^8  years  after  he  had  first  set  out  upon  his  travels. 

Utugh  Bef^,"]  llie  last  wh(»  closes  the  succensi(m  of  oriental  geojrm- 
phers,  is  the  famous  Ulugh  !V^,  grandson  of  Timur  Bt*g,  and  wlio  reit^ncHl 
at  Samarcand  from  1447  to  1460.  This  prince  was  pa&sionatply  fond  of 
the  mathematical  Hciences  ;  and  during  the  life  of  his  father  Sltnli-Uokh, 
applied  himaelf  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  For  the  puqiose  of  assistini; 
liis  studies  lie  founded  un  academy,  buiU  an  observatory,  and  construcKnl 
astrononiicnl  itmirumpnU)  of  oitraorilinary  ms^iiitude,  particularly  a  quail- 
rant  and  ;Q^umotu  He  sent  for  the  most  celebrated  astronomers  from  %\w 
neighbouring  conntiies  to  aid  him  in  his  observations  on  the  longitudes  nuti 
latitudes  of  the  planets,  and  it  wai^  under  his  name  and  auspices  that  tlie 
famous  tables  calle^l  Zij  ClttgU  Beg^  or  *  the  Astronomical  Journal  of  Ulogh 
Beg,'  were  published  in  1437,  by  Al  Kushji,  who  had  in  reality  the  greai- 
est  share  of  the  work.  In  these  tables,  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of 
several  places  were  corrected,  and  thn  arrangement  is  the  same  a«  that  of 
Nasroddin-il-Toosi.  The  whole  work  entitled  MariJ}tt-a(-T(twarkih  con- 
sists of  four  parts  :  chrono1og\%  geography,  longitudes  and  latitudes,  and 
the  celestial  motions.  The  longitudes  are  calculated  from  the  meridian  of 
the  Fortunate  islands  ;  but  not  a  few  of  tliem  neither  correspond  iu  hiit 
tables,  nor  in  thotjc  of  Nasruddiu,  with  this  meridian,  nor  with  tlmt  of 
Ceuta  in  Abnlfeda. 

It  was  the  great  misfortune  of  the  Arabs,  tfiat  duiing  the  most  enlight- 
ened period  of  their  duinitiaLiou — which  lusted  upwards  of  .^00  years — 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  earth, — of  the  form,  mag- 
nitude, and  contents  of  every  kingdom  in  Europe  and  Africa,  their  own 
dominions  excepted.  L'lugh  Beg,  who  corrected  the  observations  of  oth<»r*, 
places  Rome  4"  23' west  of  Constantinople,  whereas  the  latter  is  16"  28' 
east  of  the  former.  He  also  places  Home  55"  27'  east  of  the  Canaries, 
whereas  it  is  only  30"  7'  east  of  that  meridian.  Athens  is  placed  by  him 
50"  east  of  Constantinople,  though  it  be  really  5°  2'  west  of  that  city;  and 
the  mouth  of  llie  Indus  10'2"  east  of  the  Canaries,  or  15"  too  mudi.  Cash- 
mere is  placed  in  nearly  the  same  longitude  as  the  above,  though  it  be 
about  9"  east  of  that  position.  Excepting  the  countries  immediately  un- 
der Mohanimednn  sway,  the  oriental  geographers  knew  little,  and  they  were 
too  proud  and  bigoted  to  learn  more ;  in  mathematical  geography,  ihoy 
made  no  improvements  beyond  those  to  be  found  in  Ftoh>my  ;  and  their 
geograpliical  tables,  constructed  at  successive  period*,  front  Al  Fargani 
down  to  Ulugh  Beg,  by  no  means  deserve  that  confidence  which  has  been 
placed  in  tbem  by  modem  ge<»graphers,  being  ahriost  wholly  founded  on 
the  basis  of  itineraries,  and  only  of  use  in  some  coses  where  better  mate- 
rials cannot  1m;  had.  Still,  however,  the  Arabians,  during  the  middle  ages, 
were  vastly  su|)erior  to  the  Christians  of  the  Greek  empire,  anil  of  Fui'ap«, 
in  the  sciences  of  medicine,  chemistry,  botany,  mathematics,  algebra,  astro- 
nomy, and  geography.  For  tiges  subsequent  to  the  deHtruction  of  llw 
JtoQian  empire,  Europe  was  involved  in  worse  than  Cimmerian  darkncsft ; 
Mati  it  in  a  humiliating  c\Tcanv«l&uc«,  that  to  the  Saracens  or  Moors  of 
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Spain  the  Cbristiane  were  coinpelletl  to  Iw  imlebted  for  what  lUtlc  of  sci- 
ence was  then  posseasf*!.  The  history  of  ilmi  industrioiM,  in^nious,  ele- 
gaitt,  and  gallant  people,  baa  been  grossly  falsifie<!  by  Christian  writers, 
wlio  have  Traituced  Uicm  bs  rutle  aud  barbarous,  wliile  thpy  far  aurpaased 
them  in  the  elegant  and  useful  arts.  To  say  the  truth,  the  Christians  of 
Spain  conquered,  persecuted,  and  barbarously  expelled  a  race  of  people 
far  more  industrious  and  aerompli^thed  than  theniselres ;  and  with  all  the 
wlTautages  to  be  derived  froui  the  improvements  of  modern  times,  the 
Spaniards  have  never  equalliMl  the  people  whom  they  expatriale<l. 

Discoveries  of  the  NorthncuS^  Considerable  g^eo^rapliical  information 
respecting  Scythia  and  Salmaiia  resaUed  from  the  fScandinavian  expedi- 
tions of  the  10th  and  12th  ienturies.  Till  the  year  1157,  Finland  was 
tite  resort  of  savajk^  pirates,  known  by  the  names  of  Fins  and  Yigrials, 
with  whom  the  Swedes  wa^cd  a  fierce  warfare.  These  intrepid  seamen 
of  the  north,  harassed  by  their  piracies  the  shores  of  Arraorica,  and  bade 
defiance  to  ttie  power  of  Home  itself.  King  Alfn'd  trauslated  into  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue  the  ^t'ography  of  Arosiuji,  a  Spanish  monk  of  the 
9th  century,  and  added  to  the  translalion  the  narratives  of  two  contempu' 
rary  travellers  in  the  north  of  Europe.  One  of  thes*'  was  Other  a  Nor- 
wegian nobleman,  who  sought  a  refuge  al  the  court  of  Alfred  from  the 
civil  wars  aod  disturbances  of  his  native  country  ;  he  was  esteemed  in  Itis 
own  country  a  man  of  great  wealth}  and  possessed  six  hundred  tame  deer, 
besides  six  decoy  deer,  and  twenty  head  of  cattle.  He  also  received  an 
annual  tribute  from  the  Fins,  whicli  was  p^d  in  raluabli^  fum,  feathers, 
whalebone,  and  &hip  cables  made  of  the  shins  of  seals.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  mannei^  of  the  North  were  nearly  the  same  a  thousand  years  ago 
as  they  are  at  present.  Other  dwelt  in  Na/goland  (the  most  northern 
pai't  of  Norway),  on  the  shores  of  the  Western  Sea.  The  country  to  the 
north  of  his  habitation  was  wa§te  and  uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  Rpnt^  to  which  the  Fins  rcsortt^d  in  l\n)  summer  season  to  hunt  or 
fi>i>b.  IJeiug  desirous  to  know  how  far  that  uninhabited  cnnnlty  extended 
towards  the  north,  ho  sailed  northwards  along  the  coast,  keeping  the  open 
sea  alway:*  nn  tlie  larbnaid  or  left  band  of  bis  course.  Three  days'  mil 
brought  him  as  tar  to  the  north  as  the  whale-fishers  were  used  to  go :  he 
contiimed  his  voyage,  liowever,  for  three  days  longer,  and  then  found  that 
the  coast,  instead  of  ninning  to  the  north  as  hitherto,  turned  towanh  the 
east.  Following  ib'iH  coast  for  four  days,  he  found  it  again  bending  to  the 
south ;  and  sailing  due  south  for  five  days,  he  came  to  the  cx»untry  of  the 
Dinrmians  or  I'ermiaiis,  who  appeared  to  him  to  speak  the  same  language 
as  the  Fms.  Tims  it  appears  that  Other  sailed  round  the  north  of  Europe 
into  the  White  Sea,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  was  the  comairy  of  the 
Permians,  at  present  possessed  by  the  Sanioye<Is.  Curiosity  was  not  the 
only  motive  of  his  voyage :  he  had  also  iu  view  tlie  pnrsuit  of  the  walrus 
or  horsc-rvftaie,  as  king  Alfred  correctly  translates  it,  which  were  extreme- 
ly valualde  not  only  on  account  of  their  tusks*  which  made  fine  Ivory,  but 
aJao  for  thtnr  strong  and  pliant  skins.  In  the  White  Sea  he  found  these 
animals  so  numerous,  that  his  party  succeeded  in  killing  threescore  in 
three  days.  Other  was  also  acquainted  \viih  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic- 
He  mentions  Scfion-eg  or  Scania,  and  Bccinga-r."  or  Blekiugia,  with  the 
countries  of  the  Angles^  SaxonSy  and  I'ends.  Civentandy  or  the  country 
of  the  Cwens,  was  situated  between  the  Wldte  Sea  aod  the  gulf  of  Bolh- 
nia.  Tim  resemblance  of  that  national  designation  to  the  Scandinavian 
word  quean,  whidi  signifies  a  woman,  led  many  writers  of  the  middle  ai^e& 
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to  believe  that  thnre  was  a  country  of  Amazons  in  the  north.  Thus  igno- 
rance and  the  resenthlaiice  of  n&meti  people*]  llie  north  with  Amftzona, 
with  Saracens,  and  Turks.  Wulfhlen,  the  oilier  Norman  whose  travels 
are  related  by  king  Alfred,  TiHited  inoic  particularly  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  liallic.  To  the  east  of  Weonodland^  or  the  country  of  the  Vends,  and 
Witland  or  PrtLtsiS}  was  the  rirer  IV'isla  or  Vistula,  and  all  beyond  fcbat 
was  called  by  tlie  general  name  of  E&tum  or  FMland.  Icelandic  sagas 
mention,  besides,  Voulirm-Uind  or  Poland,  and  OardariJce,  or  the  empire 
of  the  city^  the  prond  title  once  bonie  by  Novogorod.  The  Don  is  named 
by  the  oldent  Icelandic  writers  i^anai^uist^  which  probably  Mgnifies  the 
river  of  the  Steppes  or  Desert.  In  Idi^and,  or  uiod*;rn  UuKisia,  there 
were,  acconling  to  Wulfsten,  a  fireat  nuuiljer  of  towns,  in  encb  of  which 
there  was  a  king.  The  country  abounded  in  liuitoy,  and  had  plenty  of 
lish.  The  kings  and  nobility  drank  mares'  milk,  while  the  slaves  and  poor 
people  u»ed  only  mead ;  for  they  brewed  no  ale,  but  had  mead  in  profu- 
sion. Among  llic  singular  customs  of  the  Estlauders,  observed  by  the 
Norman,  wns  that  of  di.%trihuting  the  eft'ects  of  Uioso  who  died,  iiut  to  the 
relations  of  the  deceased,  but  among  tlie  best  riders  at  bis  funi^ral.  Alter 
the  body  was  placed  upuu  the  pile,  all  the  property  of  the  deceai>ed  was 
divided  into  heaps,  five»  uix,  or  more  in  number,  according  to  its  value : 
these  heaps  were  placed  at  equal  intervals  from  each  otlier,  and  regularly 
increased  in  si/e,  so  that  il)e  lai'gest  and  most  valuable  ivas  at  ibe  greatest 
distance  from  the  town.  Then  all  who  had  fleet  liorses  were  invited  to 
attend  and  strive  for  the  pris^eo.  The  heaps  were  won  by  the  swiftest  in 
tbo  race."* 

In  964  the  Northmen  took  possession  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  ex- 
terminatetl  the  original  inhabitants ;  and  in  893  they  made  the  conquest  of 
the  Hebiides.  We  ba*f  in  another  part  of  the  work  noticed  the  disco- 
very of  Iceland  and  the  Terie  Islands  by  the  same  people. 

'l1t(H)phylnctus  Simocatta,  wlio  wrote  about  A.D.  (>10,  relates  that  the 
chagan  or  khan  of  the  Turks  in  Upper  Asia,  about  the  year  697,  subjected 
the  Avari.  *'  A  part  of  the  latUM*,"  he  adds,  ^'  took  refuge  amongst  tlie 
Taugas,  a  celebrated  colony  of  the  Turks,  distant  15,000  stadii  from  In- 
dia, the  inhabitants  of  which  are  very  brave  ttiid  very  numerous,  and  sur- 
pass all  the  people  of  the  world."  Another  part  of  these  Avari  having 
lost  their  liberty,  contented  thenoselves  with  a  bumble  lot,  and  betook 
tliemsplves  to  tbo  people  of  Mukrit,  who  are  neighbours  of  ihosR  of  Tau- 
gas. Proceeding  further  in  his  narrative  he  says  that,  "  the  Chagan  of 
the  Turks  after  having  happily  terminatvd  the  civil  war  which  had  broken 
out  in  hia  territories,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  people  of  Tsu- 
gas/*  The  prince  of  this  country,  be  informs  us,  was  named  Taissan, 
(T«i<r«»)  which  8igni6e8  '  Son  of  (iod."  "  This  kingdom/'  he  adds,  "  is 
now  tioubled  with  ititemal  disorders,  because  tlie  succession  of  its  princes 
is  hereditary.  fdoU  are  adored  there ;  but  the  laws  are  just,  and  the 
people  temperate.  According  to  an  ancient  custom,  which  has  obtained 
the  force  of  law,  men  are  prohibited  from  wearing  ornaments  of  gold,  al- 
though there  is  much  gold  and  silver  amongst  them,  being  brought  thither 
by  the  gieat  traile  which  they  conduct.  Tangas  is  divided  by  a  consider- 
able river,  which  furmerly  separated  two  numerous  nations,  one  wearing 
black  dresses,  the  other  red.  In  our  days,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Maurice,  those  of  the  black  dresses  crossed  tlie  river  to  attack  those  of  the 
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red,  bikI,  harinflf  TanqoLshe*!  them,  possessed  themselves  of  their  territory. 
Tlie  harharians  Bay  that  their  city  of  Tangas  was  huilt  by  Alexander,  after 
he  had  ovcreome  the  lo^dinnH  nnd  Hactrians,  and  dc-8ti*oyett  120,000 
persons  by  fire.  The  wives  of  the  king,  decked  i^rh  ^old  and  pret^ioiis 
Btones,  ascend  ^It  chariots,  each  drawn  hy  a  tnare  rictdy  adorned  wiih  a 
golden  hri(i1e  and  jewels.  The  prince  Imt  700  concubines.  The  wives 
of  the  nobleH  u»e  euspeiidiMl  carria^^es  silvered  over.  They  also  relate 
tlmt  Alexander  canned  another  city  to  bo  built  but  a  few  miles  distant 
(from  TttJi^^)  ;  the  barbaiinn»  called  Choubdan.  After  the  death  of 
the  kin^,  hiH  wives  shave  their  heads,  and  constantly  wear  tnonming  ;  ac- 
cording to  their  laws,  they  ought  never  to  quit  hiit  tomb,  Choubdan  is 
parted  by  two  large  streams,  bordered  by  cypresses.  It  is  said  that  these 
northern  Indiatiit  have  white  romplexions.  A  consideralde  number  of  silk- 
worms are  found  amongst  ihem,  which  afford  a  vast  quantity  of  silk  of 
different  colotrrs.  These  barl)arians  aro  extremely  skilful  in  rearing  them 
and  making  profit  of  their  produce."  Here  we  have  4  nations,  the  Turks, 
the  Avars,  the  Mukrits,  and  the  Tangas,  all  in  Central  Abia  and  un  its 
border.  In  what  parts  of  llint  region  these  nations  exi.sted,  is  a  question 
not  easily  answered,  from  the  scanty  sources  of  information  which  we 
poaeowi  relative  to  the  early  history  and  geography  of  that  region,  and  the 
fortunes  of  its  inhabitants.  But  we  t^ball  endeavour  to  reply  to  it,  as  far  as 
imperfect  knowledge  of  these  durk  and  distant  times  has  reached  us.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Hth  century,  a  revolution  in  Central  Asia — long  fertile  in 
fluch — for  the  first  time  revealed  to  the  Christian  world  the  dreaded  and 
equally  hated  name  of  the  Turfts^  who,  under  Hertibnia  their  famed  leader, 
revolted  against  the  Geougen,  who  la  tlieir  turn  bad  aided  the  Chinese  to 
expel  the  Hiyongnoo,  and  by  a  decisive  victory  almost  extirpated  that 
people,  and  erected  A  new  empire  in  (Central  Asia.  Tliey  then  dwelt  to 
the  W.  of  the  Altai,  the  great  dividing  ridge  which  separates  ea«tem  from 
western  Mongolia,  or  Soongari,  and  to  tlie  N.W.  of  Toorfaun  in  Chinese 
Toorki^taun.  Extending  their  conquests  westwards  over  Chinese  Toor- 
kistaun — which  from  tliat  event  took  the  epithet  of  Toorkisttaun — they  pass* 
ed  the  Beloor.  or  Western  Imaus,  and  subdued  the  Epthnlitcs,  or  \Vhite 
Huns  of  Procopius,  who  ruled  in  Kbollan,  over  the  repion  of  the  Golden 
river  the  Oxuk.  Ti>  the  N.E.  they  passed  the  Altai,  and  attacked  and 
almost  exterminated  the  nomade  tribe  of  the  Ogorites,  Varchonitea,  or 
Avars,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Til  or  Toula,  a  tributary  of  the  Oichon  itself, 
an  affluent  of  tlte  Seiiuga,  and  denominated  Til  or  Toula,  either  from  its 
dark  colour  and  great  depth,  or  from  the  immense  sombre  forests  which 
shade  its  course.  Probably  the  epithets  Varcomtex  and  Ogoritcs  are  cor- 
ruptions of  the  term  Orchonites,  n.s  they  dwelt  on  the  Itauks  of  the  Or- 
thon  and  Toula.  About  20,000  families  of  them  fled  towards  the  N.W. 
and  pursued  their  career  of  fliL;ht  to  the  Volga,  and  thence  to  the  foot  of 
the  Caucasus,  whence  they  sent  ambasssdnrs  to  Constantinople  to  implore 
the  protection  of  the  famed  Justinian.  The  Muikits,  mentioned  by  this 
Byzantine  writer,  are  the  Merkit»,  a  nomade  lril)e  of  northern  Moiij^olia, 
the  Mekrits  of  M.  Polu,  who  then  dwell  towards  the  Baikal  Lake,  far  to 
the  K.  of  Karakorom.  Thin  is  the  first  time  that  the  Merkites  or  Mukrits 
are  mentioned  in  history,  and  that  by  a  Byzantine  writer,  near  7  centuries 
before  M.  Polo.  Part  of  them  also  took  refuge  amongst  the  Tangas,  wlio 
must  be  understood  equally  with  the  Mukritea,  to  have  been  an  indepen- 
dent people,  uihervvibL*  they  could  liave  given  them  no  protection.  If  the 
Mukrita  lay  to  the  Ogorites,  and  thcee  to  the  N.E.  of  vUv.  ^.Vvs^^  ^V%\>£. 
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and  who  were  the  Tangafl  of  Simocatta.  By  ilte  sudden  erection  of  t)ieir 
new  empire,  the  Turks  became  ueij^hUours  lu  xUo  Clnnette  on  the  8.VV, 
and  S.,  on  the  oiile  of  eufiteru  Buchm*ia  and  Mongolia,  and  the  Tan^as  of 
Simocatta  correHpond  to  tlie  ChjiieBC,  fur  the  former  names  of  Seres  and 
•Serica  had  by  \\ns  lime  gone  into  deuuetude.  liut  ivhy  were  the  Cliinete 
called  1  anf^HH,  and  tltt'ir  country  Tiin^;nsta,  by  Simocatta  ?  and  if  the  Taogas 
were  a  celebrated  colony  <d  Turks,  how  comes  it  that  the  Chinese  were 
so  denominated,  as  they  are  not  U  urks  ?  The  Tangas,  properly  ao  called, 
dwelt  to  the  \V.  of  the  lake  of  Lop  in  eastern  Bucharia ;  they  curreflponded 
to  the  Tai^hasghas  of  Edribi,  ami  were  covenied  by  a  Khakan  ur  Khan, 
and  their  capital  was  tin  the  great  river  of  Yarkund,  or  the  Talimou,  which 
ran  K.  to  the  lake  of  Lop.  called  (fie  sea  of  Sin  by  EdriMi.  China  was 
then  divided  into  2  kingdoms,  those  of  tlie  N.  and  the  S.  and  had  been 
HO  for  more  than  300  years,  and  the  dynasty  which  ruled  in  norlhem 
Ctiitia  was  denomitiated  that  of  Wey,  whilHt  that  of  iho  S.  was  trailed 
Chin.  The  princes  of  the  former  seem  lo  have  been  of  the  Tartar  rac*, 
antl  were  succeeded  by  another  dynasty  called  Suy,  During  this  divided 
state  of  China,  the  Tangas,  or  'I^irks,  obtained  great  power  in  the  north- 
ern China  under  the  Wey  dynasty,  and  the  HucceiMlinu:  dynasty  of  Suy 
was  of  Turkish  oHf^iii,  or  of  the  Tan^as  natiun,  am)  ivau  ori^niialty  confin- 
ed to  a  small  principality  called  Suy  by  the  Chinese.  The  capital  of  tlie 
Suy  dynasty  in  northern  China,  as  well  a^  that  of  the  Wey  d)tiaHty,  was 
Se-gan-foo  in  Shenni,  and  corre^ponrN  to  the  Cfioultilan  of  Simocatta,  who 
received  hiu  inforniation  from  the  7  urk^,  many  of  ivlioiu  nndur  the  emper- 
ors Justin,  llberius,  and  Maurice,  visited  Con.stantinopte,  and  the  name 
given  to  Se-gan-foo  l»y  the  Turks,  the  Nestorian»4,  and  the  people  of  we** 
tern  Asia,  wa.s  Khunidnn,  or  Chuumdan.  The  Wey  Shwuy  rnna  to  the 
northwards  of  this  city,  and  divides  itself  there  intio  two  branches,  which 
reunite  after  running  round  it,  and  these  two  arms  are  the  two  large 
streams  wliicli,  according  lo  Simocatta,  parted  Clioubdan,  Choumdan,  or 
Se-gan-foo,  the  capital  of  the  Suys  or  Tangas.  The  prince  of  the  Tangas 
or  Northeni  China  passed  tlie  Keeaung,  or  Great  Centra!  river  of  China,  to 
attack  the  emperor  of  China  residing  at  Nanking,  or  the  Southern  Court, 
entered  Nanking  in  triumph,  and  overturned  the  empire  of  Southern 
China,  and  united  both  into  one  empire,  in  the  year  589  A.D.,  [>reci»ely 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  as  Simocatta  relates  it,  and  the 
Keeaung  exactly  correHponds  to  the  narrative  of  the  Byzantine  historian, 
as  being  the  boundary  between  two  numerous  nations :  the  people  to  the 
south  being  drfssed  in  yi'i\^  (yellow)  as  silk  is  the  prevalent  dress  in  south- 
em  China.  It  i*  for  the  above  conquest  of  Southern  China  by  tho  Tan- 
gas,  or  Suy  dynasty,  that  Simocatta  has  applied  the  name  of  Tangasta  to 
China,  antl  of  Tangat  to  the  Chinese,  calling  tliem  after  the  name  of  the 
Tangas,  or  Suys,  the  conquering  dynasty.  The  title  of  Taissan,  or  Son 
of  God.  given  the  prince  of  the  Tangas,  is  another  decisive  proof  that  l»y 
Tangasta  China  is  intended,  for  it  is  just  the  usual  Cliinese  epithet,  Teiu- 
tsu,  son  of  Tein,  or  Heaven,  given  to  their  emperors,  and  hence  the  epi- 
thets of  the  celestial  presence  and  the  celestial  court,  given  to  the  court 
of  Peking.  The  rest  of  the  description  of  Simocatta  coiTesponds  so  ex- 
actly to  the  Chinese,  as  the  cultivation  of  silk-worms,  the  manufactures  of 
Bilk,  their  great  commerce,  the  worship  of  idols,  or  the  religious  system  of 
Fo,  or  Bouddha,  the  splendour  of  the  court,  the  uumber  of  the  emperor'a 
concubines,  and  the  colour  of  the  Tangas,  as  white  compared  to  the  Hin- 
doonj  tiial  it  cannot  be  inisuT\duv%Vood  \\-^  uiy  who  aio  at  all  acquainted 
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with  the  history  of  Chinas  its  geof^phys  and  other  things  peculiar  to  that 
reji^ioD  aiid  people.  It  is  remarkable  aUo,  that  at  this  period  the  great 
range  of  the  Altaian  muuiKaiiis  first  became  known  to  Europe  under  the 
Toorkish  appellation  of  Ek'lak\  or  *  the  White  or  Snowy  tnoantainn,'  and 
that  the  tamp  of  Dinabut  Khagan  of  the  ToorkH  wa»  at  the  western  fool 
of  tliiH  raug^v,  not  far  from  the  8ourpp«  cif  the  lrlinh.  Tbua  we  have  the 
Turks  at  the  foot  of  the  Altaian  mountains,  the  Varchonites  on  the  banks 
of  the  Til  or  Touln,  called  Kara  Meeran,  or  the  black  river,  by  the  Turks 
and  Mongols,  the  Murkits  or  Mrrkits,  to  the  N.  of  these,  and  towards 
t!ie  laku  of  Baikal,  the  Tauffas  ori^nally  to  the  W.  of  llm  Lop  lake,  who 
under  the  Suy  dyniLsty  mled  in  the  Northern  China.  The  con(]ue8t  of 
Southern  China  by  these  Tangas,  or  Suy  sovereigns,  and  the  union  of 
both  the  Northern  and  Southern  China  undrr  one  sr.cpiro  as  its  cootte- 
qnence, — the  Chinese  title  of  Tainsan,  or  Tein-tsu,  '  Son  of  heaven,'  (God 
iu  Simocatta)  given  to  the  Norereiifn,  and  the  existence  of  the  Altaian 
range  under  the  name  of  Ek-tak,  which  the  Hy/Aiitines  not  understanding 
denominated  the  Golden  instead  of  the  While  mountain,  although  Altoun 
Tak,  or  '  the  Golden  mountain/  is  in  reality  its  more  usual  name.  All 
these  particulars,  besides  the  others  above  mentioned,  were  a  great  addi- 
tion to  the  geographical  knowleilgc  then  possessed,  as  it  extended  such 
knowledge  to  China  and  Central  Asia,  countries  unknown  before.  It 
wilt  be  asked,  how  came  the  Byzantine  writers,  and  especially  Simocatta, 
to  the  knowledge  of  snch  nations,  anil  countries,  and  revolutions,  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  China  ?  The  answer  is  ready  :  6rst,  the  embassy  of  the  fu- 
gitive Avars  to  Constantinople,  and  the  successive  embassies  of  the  Tur- 
kish Khagan  to  Cons  tan  li  nop!  e,  developed  this  new  geographico-political 
information.  Two  successive  embassies  were  sent  by  the  iiyzanltnes  to 
the  camp  of  the  Turkish  Khagan,  all  the  way  to  the  western  foot  of  the 
Altai ;  but  it  is  our  great  misfortune  that  no  account  of  the  geography  of 
the  route  beyond  the  Caspian  sea,  whether  in  going  or  returning,  is  left 
us  by  ttie  By:^antiite  writers.  We  have  only  an  account  of  tlu*  reception 
of  the  Byzantine  ambassadoi-s  by  the  Khagan  left  us.  But  it  is  clear  that 
all  thi8  additional  information  would  he  obtained  at  the  court  of  a  prince 
who  was  then  in  alliance  with  the  Taissan,  or  prince  of  Tangasta  or 
China.  The  statement  therefore  of  Simocatta  given  above,  affords  evi- 
dence of  its  accuracy,  an<l  of  the  veracity  of  the  Chinese  annals.^ 

Missionaries^  djc]  The  discoveries  of  the  Arabians  and  Scandinavians 
added  little  to  the  actual  knowledge  of  Europeans  in  those  days.  In  fai't, 
not  only  the  geographical,  but  even  the  topographical  ignoi'ance  of  the 
learned  in  the  middle  agps  was  extreme.  Tlie  abbot  of  Clugny  in  Bur- 
gundy, conceived  I'aris  lo  be  separated  by  a  vast  interval  from  his  domains ; 
and  Otho  the  bishop  of  Baniberg  had  never  heard  of  the  Baltic  sea,  until 
he  set  out  on  a  mission  to  evangelize  tha  Pagans  on  the  coasts  of  Stettin 
and  Cotberg ! 

Sometfiing  of  the  same  feeling,  which  roused  the  nations  of  Europe  to 
rie  with  each  other,  in  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  the  crusades,  appears  to 
have  given  birtfi  lo  the  literature  of  travels,  in  its  more  appropriate  shape. 
The  superstition  which  had,  fur  a  long  time,  attached  such  high  estimation 
and  reverence  to  the  relics,  which  wero  said  tu  have  come  from  the  Holy 
Land,  and  which  wen)  home  in  solunin  procession  through  all  the  great 
cities  and  large  towns  of  Euruj>e,  as  objects  entitled  to  a  species  of  ado- 
ration ;  this  same  supcrHtition  would,  of  course,  regant  Palostiue  itself  as 
7  See  Ihe  Jmtmai  Miatique  of  Parts,  tor  K^^W  VSt^. 
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sn  object  of  tbo  most  intense  interest,  anil  would  create*  an  ardent  drain' 
to  gain  all  the  knowlnlge  reNpectinf;  it  which  could  ite  hml.  It  mu  to 
ffratify  (his  ruiio«iiy,  that  Borne  of  thp  pil|L;rimfi  to  ll»«  Holy  Lanti.  who 
heliin^n'd  to  ilw  oompnny  that  niade  the  firtst  crusade,  undertook  lu  t!e- 
wribi'  itie  events  whicli  occurred  diirins:  tlieir  journey,  and  tl»e  ohject« 
wlik'h  they  found  in  Palestine.  Uuijerti,  a  monk  of  Uergen,  who  marched 
with  the  army  of  tiodfrey  of  Houillun,  was  the  tirat,  we  htdieve,  who 
composed  Mueh  a  narration.  Every  auccewttive  cruMade  (fave  iKcuNion  to 
tiew  ones  of  a  similar  nature.  Not  lonf?  nftor  the  art  of  printing  came  to 
b«  in  general  use,  honkn  of  this  kind  had  hecome  «o  numerous,  and  wore 
in  80  great  demand^  that  a  kiotl  of  Corpus  of  litem  wa«  pul>li!ihed  by  Sigmund 
Feyerahend,  in  one  coh*<i<)erahle  volume,  printed  in  thn  y(»ar  158.S.  As 
thin  e<lilion  wan  Hoon  ttolid  uff,  and  as  it  did  nut  comprise  all  the  works  of 
the  same  nature  which  might  have  been  included,  Nicolans  Noth,  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Mayne,  repnUlinhetl  it  with  nddiiiomi,  in  two  folio  volumes,  in 
the  year  lti09.  This  ccdlcciion  emhmced  21  itineraries,  begiimiing  with 
that  of  Kuperti  mentioned  above,  and  ending  with  that  of  Jnhn  Scliwallart 
(Zuallai't),  u  niittve  of  the  Nvtherlunds.  A  uundier  of  these  itinerarioa 
were  composed  in  Latin,  I'Vench,  and  vnriouH  other  languages  of  Europe ; 
whirh  wero  all  tnmslated  (»)ome  of  them  very  poorly)  into  the  German, 
and  printed  by  Noth  in  thin  language.  To  thu  whole  collection  thut*  made, 
was  (fiven  the  name  of  Hcuifbu'sh  ties  htili^vs  IjaHdes,  cliat  iit,  '  Itinerary 
of  the  Holy  Land.*  Similar  to  this  work,  in  manner  and  spirit,  is  another 
collection,  entitle<l  f'o>/ttf;eJt  Jhifs  priuviimhtnent  en  Axu:,  dans  lex  Xfl., 
Xni.^  A'/f*.,  W  X\\  siecles^  j>ar  Bfujaviiu  lie  TmlHc^  Jr.an  du  Flan 
Carp'iH^  etc. ;  }Kir  Pierre  Bergeron,  Haog,   1735  :  H  torn,  folio. 

Adamnan,  abbot  of  iona,  wrote  adeycriplion  of  .leruiialem  and  the  Holy 
Land,  from  the  oral  narrative  of  Saint  Arculf.  Willibald,  the  first  binhitp 
of  Eichitadt,  has  left  us  a  detailed  account  of  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land  in  730. » 

I 'Hir  fnllowiiijcciiHou*  Journal  of  »  tour  to  Jpruiftlpin.  perfomii^  br   In|tulphu>, 

i*  Ibui  t|Uiiiiiily  reiidiTi'd  b^  him  into  Kttcltali   Umn  \h»*  original   Lniln. — "  1,    liifiul- 

fihus,  «n  huiulilit  (iiTVHiii  nt  n-viTtMitl  Giitltliu',  ntnl  uf  bin  nioniLit^Ty  »if  Cruilaml,  bonir 
ti  KtiKlniiil,  nnil  of  Kii)cli!>h  pitri*iit>4,  m  lh<>  brittttHul  citi(>  of  Lvriduii,  wha  in  my  yuuili, 
fur  tUr  nttuitiiii^  of  ^'immI  Irlten,  vliicvd  Hmt  at  UVitttnintitfr,  Hud  artrrwanlii  wnt  to  tlir 
uui>i'i>iiii' of  DxlurJ.  — Aiirl  ji«  1  ({nw  in  ;in#-,  diwliiyniiig  my  ^fntn  mvane  estat«, 
luitl  (inMikini;  iiilm-  owtie  nntivf  >^t\\>',  I  iiirt-i  o-il  tin-  rmirti  t»f  kin^s  uhd  pFinoM,  and 
wiM  (Ic^inm-i  to  Iw  rind  In  »ilkf.  uiiil  t(i  wi'Hr(«  brHvr  ;ind  r<»*.tly  ntlirt'.  And  toe,  at  th« 
Bam*>  tini»  Williiun  our  soTcrrigtie  king  now,  but  thon  crlr  uf  Nurmandic.  with  afimt 
li'oiip  ot  ItilliiwiTK  iiixl  attfudnrif>,  came  unto  l.imtloii  (l(l.tl)*  to  cunrfrrn  with  Vlns 
Kdwiird  ibe  Ci»iili'j«»»ur,  liii  kliisiiiiaiu  Iiitu  wb(i*r  riimjiHii.y  intrudiii;{  myiclfr,  nnd 
[iiMlTi-riiii;  my  iwrvirj«  tor  thp  |H'rlVirmittii-r  of  ntiy  N|»n<«ly  or  wpiuhtif  nfTayn-s,  In  Rhorl 
lltiK*.  Hl'tfr  I  hnd  diuic  oi«iiy  thiouA  with  cuud  !(U(t('«im-,  I  wiu  knowt'ii  and  motit  eit- 
liivly  b«luvi'd  bv  the  vii-turiuus  crli-  himwUV,  nud  with  him  I  Mnrlrd  into  Normiindir. — 
Wbrfi  at  ilirrptiirr,  lM*iiti^  rnrripfl  with  ii  yonihfule  hntt  mid  luHtir>  hiimiHir,  I  Ikricnn  to 
hm  wrnr'ie  «vvn  cif  tliis  place,  whon'iii  I  wan  advaui^t*d  ao  hif;h  ubnvt>  my  parL>ntiu{i>,  attd 
wlih  Hii  incoustani  niindtt,  and  utTectlcm  too  ambitinii*,  muni  vplivmr>ntly  Hxpireil  nt  hU 
orrjiKionn  t^i  climb*!  hi^hrr  :  thrre  wpuI  a  rvptirt  Uiruughuut  all  Nurmuiidie,  tbut  diven 
arrbl>i4)io|H  oflhv  ctnpir^  nnd  »»rroUr  prim-ft  wpre  dpttlrouii  fur  !b«ir  houIimi  hvnllh. 
Mint  liir  tirvotiuit  sake,  to  gon  on  p)l;;i'iiuii{;ii  lo  Jcru.sAb'iti. — Where  wti  wrrf  n-«!plvrd  by 
th<*  iiKt^t  rt-vrrciid,  agrd,  and  holy  piitrijirkt*  Siphruiiiii!i,  wiih  grfHt  nifbulli'  orrymtuilM 
mid  with  ttirrh  liijht,  ntul  irrrn*  iiiT<im[>aniiMl  unlolhr  miint  divine  rbnrrh  of  iinr  Niivtotir 
hiK  wpuli'hri*.  with  i*  itulrruiit^  pr<»-tr»»i«'i>  im  wrll  of  Synaits  n<i  of  l.niin«s. —  IIuwIh'Ii, 
thi?  ihf-cviwh  Anibiftiifl  lurking  upuii  cvi-ry  wuy,  woubi  not  tiuifui-  ii-*  in  trftvcll  liirr« 
from  tb«<  rity.  by  n-a^in  of  tlicir  lniKf  aitd  furiinis  multiturlt^.  WlitTpf'tir'*  nboul  ihn 
•[■riii^  thi*rr  arrival  nt  the  |M»rt  uf  Jitppn  a  llrct  id'  «hi|iii  fnmi  0»nun.  In  which  Ur«t, 
whrn  till*  CbriBtliiui  nuTcbunts  htd  exchiii(|[iMt  alt  llirir  wmH'k  nt  thi<  miul  lowni*&,  and 
h^d  llkf'wiie  vi&it*^l  thf  lioly  pl.-tcva,  wimi  all  tifun  riiil>:irki>d,  citiitinlniiiL;  iiiir  hhIvuii  lu 
th(*M>,M;  uiid  bfinii!  t(j?>-viMi  tvlth  many  Kturmi'A  and  t^mpMt*,  at  kugth  wre  arrived  nt 
Urumtuaium  :  and  au  with  a  prtniieruus  Jourucy  travdllitjf  tboritw   ApiiUa  htwards 
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Adam  of  Bremen,  who  lire<l  two  centories  lftt;er  than  Anscaire,  drew 
from  his  work,  and  foUuived  hiH  example,  in  girinf^  a  detailed  descriptimi 
of  the  kiugdonii  of  il]e  North.  He  treats  of  Juilundi  and  names  many 
islands  in  the  Baltic  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  his  prt^dec4?snor8.  lie 
is  aUo  the  first  to  describe  the  interior  of  Sweden,  as  well  as  Uassia.  All 
the^e  writers  deal  largely  in  the  marrpllow) ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  bpen  well 
remarked,  geography  in  their  ImndK  was  little  more  than  a  description  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  (lerold  Barry,  better  known  under  the  name 
of  Giraldus  Cambrcnaut,  Ia  one  of  thoKO  w!iu»e  writings  and  history  furnish 
an  apt  illustration  of  this  remark.  Gerald  was  bom  in  lli-6,  and  had 
studied  with  honour  at  the  unirersity  of  Paris.  Ketuniing  to  England} 
117'^,  he  watj  put  in  po^ession  of  several  benefices,  and  having  accum* 
panied  prince  John  on  a  mission  to  Irelaml,  he  employed  his  talents  for 
observation  in  writing  a  history  of  that  country,  and  of  Wales,  which  he 
afterwarils  publicly  read  at  Oxford,  on  three  days  successively,  first  to  the 
poor,  set'onilly  to  the  doctors  and  men  of  literature,  and  on  the  third  day 
to  the  scholsrM,  soldiers,  ttc.  He  expatiates  on  the  exquinite  delifi^ht  which 
those  exhibitions  aiford  to  every  oIaas  of  his  auditom,  and  describes  them 
RH  presenting  *'  a  most  glorious  spectacle,  whicli  revived  the  ancient  days 
of  the  poets.''  His  writings  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  information, 
but  abound  in  the  most  puerile  and  ridiculous  stories.  *'  At  Chester  he 
observed  that  the  countess  Constance  kept  a  herd  of  milk-kine.  made 
cheeses  of  their  milk,  and  presented  three  of  them  to  his  comraile  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury."  He  adds,  '^  that  he  remarked  an  animal  between 
an  ox  and  a  stag ;  a  woman  burn  witliout  arms,  who  could  sew  with  her 
toes  as  well  as  others  could  with  tingers;  and  that  he  heard  of  a  litter  of 
whelps  begotten  by  a  monk«y." 

Maps."]  Maps  <io  not  appear  to  Imve  been  very  uncommon  even  in 
the  oarkest  ages.  St  Gal,  who  lived  in  the  7lh  century,  is  said  to  have 
possessed  a  map  of  curious  workmanship.  Charlemagne  had  three  tablets 
of  silver  on  which  were  severally  represented,  the  earth,  and  the  cities  of 
Home  and  Constantinople.  But  the  most  curiona  geographical  monumeat 
of  the  miiUHe  ages,  is  a  map  preserved  iit  the  library  of  Turin,  attached  to 
a  manuscript  commentary  on  the  Apocalypt^e,  which  was  written  in  the 
year  787.  "It  represents  the  earth  us  a  plane,  bounded  by  a  circular 
line,  and  divided  into  throe  unequal  parts.  To  the  south,  Africa  is  sepa- 
ruteil  by  the  ocean  from  a  land  called  the  Jmrlh  dirUit/n  of  the  world, 
where  the  antipodes  dwell,  and  which  the  excessive  heat  of  the  torrid  zone 
lias  hitherto  prevented  from  being  visited.  At  the  four  sides  of  the  world 
are  represented  the  figures  of  the  four  nnnds^  each  astride  upon  a  pair  of 
l>eIlows,  which  he  labours,  and  at  the  same  time  has  a  conch  shell  applied 
to  bis  month,  from  which  be  blows  hurricanes,  as  may  be  conjectured  from 
bis  distendcil  cheeks.  At  the  top  of  tl>e  map  (which  is  tlie  east)  are 
Adam  and  ICve,  the  serpent,  and  the  tree  of  fuibidden  fruit.  At  their 
Tight  hand  is  Asia,  with  two  high  mountains,  and  the  words  Monni  Cau- 
casus and  Armenia,  From  these  mountains  descends  the  river  Eusiit. 
(Phasis  ?)  and  falls  into  a  aea  which  unites  with  the  ocean,  and  separaies 


Romp,  we  therp  visited  thf!  IinbituUoiiK  of  the  holy  npintlM  Peter  and  PaiiL— Frtim 
thrnre  thrHiThhUhoii<(Hii(l  other  prirtcrn  of  the  rinpire  inivi'lJirif  towards  the  rii^ht  hand 
for  Al4*inain,  and  we  dfrrlining  tnwwils  the  left  hand  for  Friince,  departed  aaunder,  tatt- 
ing our  leavri;  with  unspeakable  thanlcM  and  nwrtfbiiM.  And  no  at  length,  of  thirty 
tionemen  which  went  out  of  Nonnaiidic  fnt,  iu"iiy.  and  frolitjue,  w*  retiimfd  lhith»»r 
akane  twenty^  poore  pUgrinu  of  us,  being  ull  fuotmeii,  and  consumed  with  W^iAwvnaA. 
to  the  bare  Iwncs," 
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Kurope  from  Arda.  Tlius  tbc  author  returnod,  in  ilii<t  part  of  bis  innp,  to 
tlie  geopjaptiy  of  the  pnutitive  Grwks.  In  tliH  middle  of  the  map  U 
Mount  Carutt^l,  Mount  Sinai,  Judea,  and  Hoinv  other  name»(  bvlonpng  to 
thf*  Holy  Ijaud.  Near  a  river,  which  seentA  intended  to  reprenent  the 
Buptirates,  are  the  words  Abicutiut  Timitcijijci  compti  He  Sera,  In  India 
are  the  inlands  Criza  and  Aigurc,  t)ii*  Chn/sc  and  ArtptreOy  ur  goid  and 
$Uter  Uiandi*  of  the  ancients.  The  Nile  ih  also  repret^ented,  and  a  noc« 
upended  to  intimate  that  it  Bowh  from  distanl  mountuins,  and  over  sands 
^goftf^  Thus  the  obscurity  which  involves  the  ori^n  of  the  Nile  has 
been  in  all  agefi  a  subject  of  obHi^rvation  and  source  of  fable.  To  the 
nortii  of  this  map  in  the  island  Tiie,  In  6ne,  beyond  Afrira,  to  the  Houth, 
are  written  these  words, — **  BeHides  these  three  parts  of  the  world,  there 
is  beyond  the  ocean  a/mirlfi,  which  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun  ])rohihit« 
our  beinf^  acquainted  with,  and  on  the  confines  of  which  is  the  country  of 
tbe  fabulous  antipodes.'  This  nmp  may  have  been  useful  to  illuNtrate  a 
work  of  the  Hnme  a^e,  and  of  I'onHiilerahte  merit,  written  by  some  Goth, 
whose  name  is  unknown,  but  who  in  commonly  styled  the  geographer  of 
Havenna.  It  is  surprising  what  a  number  of  geographers  this  writer  rites, 
whose  names,  but  for  him,  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  their  nTitingn, 
and  remained  totally  unknown.  He  refers  to  Castorins  and  Lollianus, 
Koman  geographers ;  Hyla.s  and  Sardoniufl,  Greeks  ;  Apbrodiflianus  and 
'Arsaiius,  Persians,  who  had  written  in  Greek  a  Picture  of  tl»e  World  ; 
Cyachoris  aiul  Ulantahis,  Kgypituus,  who  had  travelled  to  tbe  south  of 
their  nstive  country ;  Prohus  and  MelilianuR,  Africans  ;  Aithanarid,  Mar- 
c«mir,  and  Kdelwald,  Goths.' 

A  Spanish  map^  composed  in  134S,  presenta  cape  Boyador  as  a  point 
already  known,  and  which  liad  bi^en  floubletl  by  navigators.  Tlie  island 
of  Madeira  appears  on  a  nnip  inarLe  in  1384>,  under  the  name  of  Isola  de 
^gnanie,  or  '  IhIc  of  Wood.  Tbe  Azores  appear  to  have  been  obacurely 
known  before  the  year  1^80. 

lienjamin  of  TudelaJ]  Tli*-  rabbi,  Henjauiin  of  Tudela,  in  Navarre, 
ote  in  1 160  a  description  of  whatever  appeared  to  him  most  curious  in 
e  soatli  o(  Europe,  in  pBlestino,  Mesopotamia,  Pernla,  in  India,  .'^'^thiopia, 
and  in  Egypt.  He  sri'ms  to  have  written  from  scanty  and  hearsay  mate* 
Hats,  and  cliieHy  wilfi  ihe  view  of  funning  a  statistical  view  of  the  Jews  of 
that  period.  He  namub  China,  and  speaks  at  some  length  of  bassora. 
His  itinerary  was  composed  in  Ilebn*w,  and  printed  in  that  language,  firat 
■t  CoHKtantinople,  in  lol-^  ;  next  at  Ferrara,  in  1556  ;  and  laatly  at  BreU- 
gau,  in  I5H.S.  A  Latin  translation  of  it  waH  made  by  Ariw^  Montanus, 
and  published  at  Antwerp  in  1575.  Another  Latin  translation  of  it,  with 
the  corresponding  colunmu  of  tbe  original  Hebrew,  was  published  at  Ley- 
den,  in  small  (»ctavo,  in  tbe  year  1G33,  by  Constautine  L'Empereur,  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  the  University  in  that  city. 

Bj/zautitie  Commerce,^  We  have  already  seen  that  the  progress  of 
geographical  knowledge  in  every  country  has  followed  in  tbe  steps  of 
commerce,  nnd  l»een  commensurate  with  iv*  commercial  eou-rprize,  it  may 
be  proper,  therefore,  hero  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progr«aN 
«f  tbe  commerce  of  the  west,  from  Hullman's  History  of  ByzEmtine  coni- 
tnerce. 

The  A  vara,  Bulgarians,  and  Hungarians,  became  8ucce«»ively  mastera 
t)f  tlie  ti-ade  between  Constantinople  and  the  countries  situate  to  tbe  nortb- 
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weAt  of  it.  Tlie  Arnrs,  the  (iret  who  engaged  in  Uic  western  ruminerce, 
urrupieil  t\w  province?*  situate  «ii  the  Daiiubt*.  between  the  Germnn  mwl 
Byzanliuii  empires  ;  ttieir  intercourw  was  cairiod  on  between  ConsUuti- 
nople  OH  une  m\cy  anil  Loicli  in  Lower  Austria  on  the  other  ;  the  latter  not 
fur  from  the  Dtiimbe  and  the  town  of  Ena,  then  the  see  of  an  arehhitthop. 
It  thu»  L>ecaine  the  utaple  where  tlie  merchandise  of  the  Greeks  and  Ger- 
mans wem  interchanged.  7'he  Avars  and  Vcndes,  their  neighhoura,  who 
had  bUo  some  share  in  this  traffic,  carried  both  Greek  and  Oriental  com- 
modities thither,  whicli  had  eome  from  Consianiinophi  to  be  sent  to  the 
Low  Countries  and  the  north.  Commerce  at  once  enlight<-ns  and  sttUh  to 
the  prosperity  of  a  people ;  but  it  not  unfrequenlly  duzzlei  nations,  and 
inspire**  a  ta.«te  for  luxury  that  proves  fatal  to  theni :  t\\<s  hiHtory  of  the 
Avars  furninhes  an  examph;  of  this,  for  they  becjime  bo  civilized,  as  to  be 
considered  the  most  ncconipUshed  of  all  the  harbnroas  nations  ;  but  tliis 
Hoon  degenerate<l  into  ett'eminacy,  and  they  were  accordingly  fiuh<tued  by 
the  BulgurianK.  When  Krem  or  Kmmj  the  chief  of  the  victorioUH  foe, 
demanded  of  liis  prisoners  what  waa  tlie  cause  of  the  decadence  of  bo  great 
a  nation  ?  they  replied  that  it  proceeded  from  lliat  degeuemcy  which  al- 
ways arose  <mt  of  the  wpiiit  uf  commerce.  Tlie  Buli^^rians,  however, 
seem  to  have  followeil  their  example,  for  they  carried  o?i  the  very  same 
trade,  and  seemed  to  have  acquired  Kuch  rtclieH  that  they  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Greek  merchants.  Two  of  iliese  residing  at  Constantinople, 
called  Stourak  and  Cosmos,  conceived  the  idea  of  depriving  them  of  the 
commerce  of  rannoniii,  by  taking  a  circuit  round  by  Thessalouica,  and 
lliey  succeeded  by  means  of  a  eunuch  appertainini;  to  Zantzas,  the  father 
of  the  emperor  Leo,  who  procured  for  them  tlio  oflices  of  collectors  of  the 
customs  along  the  road  to  Pannonia,  and  their  vexatious  and  interested 
conduct  soon  produced  a  war  that  proved  fatal  to  the  Greeks. 

In  1019  the  Uuli^^arianH  lost  tltoir  liberty,  and  witfi  it  their  spirit  of  en- 
tcrprizp,  on  which  the  IIun<i;arians  carried  on  the  intenm^diate  commerce 
between  Constantinople  and  Germany  until  the  middle  of  the  I2lb  cen- 
tury. During  this  period,  they  established  factories  in  ibo  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire,  and  had  a  superb  church  built  for  them  there  ;  the  coins  of 
Hvifaiitiuin  were  current  in  their  own  countr)%  and  they  protite<l  greatly 
by  this  intercourse.  Semlin,  c»r  Zengme,  was  one  of  the  principal  entrepots^ 
or  staple  lowus,  in  consequence  of  which  it  flonrtshed  j^atly.  No  whole- 
sale trade  existed  bfltweeii  Italy  and  Germany  until  towards  the  end  of 
the  Crusades,  ConHiantiuuplti  exported  a  variety  of  merchandise,  which 
passed  through  Bucharia,  Syria,  H;;ypi,  and  thence  to  India,  and  at  the 
same  time  imported  many  commodities  from  Ilunt^ry,  Germany,  and  tlie 
Low  Countries.  The  Italian  merchants,  particularly  the  Lombards,  ttlw» 
carried  the  raercJiandiso  of  the  Levant  to  the  fairs  of  France,  Germany, 
and  the  Low  Couniries.  During  the  7th  century  the  celehmted  fair  of 
St  Denis  was  visite*!  hy  the  Lombard  merchants  ;  but  these  were  mere 
rctftiiers,  conbisting  of  jewellers  and  sellers  of  spices,  who  at  the  same  time 
either  exercised  the  trade  of,  or  arcoinpanied  the  money-changera,  and 
somewhat  resembled-  the  travelling  Milanese,  &c.  of  the  present  days. 

Venice  indeed  coined  on  an  advantageous  intercourse  with  the  rest  <d 
Italy,  but  it  tvas  not  nntil  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  that  Auxbourgand 
Nuremburg  had  any  connection  with  Italy,  notwithstanding  the  assertions 
of  Busch;  at  the  commencement  of  ilie  l-lih  century  it  began  to  bring  its 
spiceries  from  Italy  ;  it  was  the  same  with  the  Ausbourgeois,  who  did  not 
obtain  leave  until  1320  to  carry  on  the  transil  trade  by  the  V^(\q\..  'K\\t 
▼I.  3  o 
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spice  trade  across  the  Alps  was  not  establUhetl  until  the  Venetians  carried 
ou  a  direct  traiTic  will)  Bb7P^ 

Part  of  the  merchandise  which  Venice  sent  thither,  consifited  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  HuH»ta.  No  sooner  were  thu  Venetians  interdicted  from  the 
Black  sea,  in  consequence  of  the  counter-revolution,  effected  by  their  ri- 
Tals  the  Genoese  at  Constantinople,  than  \'lenna  pro6ted  hy  this  circum- 
stance to  extend  the  direct  trade  which  she  as  well  as  Ratisbon  kept  up 
w'lih  Russia,  and  thus  carry  on  an  intermediate  commerce  with  Venice. 
So  much  for  the  trade  by  lan(!,  and  as  to  the  maritime  trade  which  has 
been  supposed  to  have  existed  between  Italy  and  Belgium,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary here  to  observe  that  bpfore  the  14th  century,  there  exists  no  ex- 
ample of  the  Italian  navigaturs  pastiing  the  sti'eigbts  of  Gibraltar. 

What  applies  to  the  Germnns  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Belgians,  for 
it  wa>s  only  during  the  crusades  that  the  6eeta  of  the  Italian  republic3  be- 
came sufficiently  powerful  to  strike  terror  into  the  Arabian  corsairs.  The 
examples  of  the  Germans  entering  the  Mediterranean,  before  the  epoch 
alluded  to,  were  not  on  the  part  of  the  merchantmen,  but  corsair»,  and 
ahips  of  war  and  transports.  The  navip^tors  of  the  Low  Countries,  who 
at  the  commencement  of  the  first  crusade  repaired  to  Tarsus,  were  pirates 
and  adventurers.  Acrordiug  to  historians  the  Breutais^  or  people  of 
Bremen,  not  only  participated  in  the  first  cruRade,  but  sailed  to  Palestine ; 
and  during  the  third,  we  find  them  and  the  Lubeckois  at  anchor  before 
and  during  the  siege  of  Acre.  These  were  not  merchants,  however,  but 
military  luen  and  vassaJH  of  count  Adolphus  of  Holstein  ;  and  as  to  the 
reports  of  Benjamin  de  Tudela  concerning  German  and  other  traders  being 
at  ALt^xandria  in  1175,  they  am  accouulGd  as  doubtful  and  even  as  untrue. 
The  first  instance  of  a  merchautmau  being  equipped  in  Italy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trading  to  the  Low  Countrie^i,  may  bo  dated  from  the  first  quarter 
of  the  14lh  century,  when  the  Venetians,  and  soon  after  their  rivals  the 
Genoese,  began  to  carry  on  a  contraband  trade  will]  Egypt.  Tlie  earliest 
instance  of  spices  and  silks  arriving;  in  the  port  uf  Antwerp  ou  board  of 
Venetian  MJiip^i,  according  to  an  author  of  high  reputation,  dates  from  13X8. 
Next  year  a  merchantman  was  equipped  at  Genoa  for  Flanders,  and  the 
Floreutiues  at  the  same  time  expedited  wool  for  the  manufactories  oi 
Brabant. 

It  was  not  until  after  tlie  1 2th  and  ISth  centuries  that  the  spirit  of 
commerce  awoko  and  acquired  vigour  in  Germany.  Nature  bad  assigned 
to  the  inhabitanta  of  lower  Germaoy,  Belgium  and  Scandinavia  for  the 
sphere  of  their  commerce,  while  those  of  the  upper,  although  placed  in  a 
worse  situation,  sooner  acquired  wealth  and  civilization  on  account  of  their 
direct  communication  with  (Constantinople,  then  tfie  principal  market  for 
the  merchandise  of  India.  Katiabon  was  long  the  place  of  chief  iikter- 
courae,  and  indeed  the  Danube  was  navigated  all  the  way  from  that  city 
to  the  present  Turkey  during  the  12th  century.  The  Flemish  manufac- 
tures soon  became  fatnous  in  the  East,  ou  one  hand,  while  on  the  other 
the  example  of  the  debaucfve<)  court  of  the  Greek  emperors  introduced  tlie 
use  of  spices  in  cookery,  and  of  ailks  in  di'esji.  *  The  uecesfiity  of  fur- 
nishing wher*»ftithftl  to  pay  for  their  luxuries,  which  soon  appeared  to  he 
indispensahb,  added  to  the  additional  demand  for  the  productions  of  tho 
West  at  Byzaniium,  gave  a  fill  up  to  rural  economy,  and  pro<luc«d  more 
seal  and  care  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  augmented  the  activity  of  the 
manofactarer,  and  spread  wealth  and  prosperity  alt  around.'      The  Da- 
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nube,  the  Oder,  and  th«  Vistula^  now  enriched  the  cities  placed  on  their 
banks. 

The  merchandise  exported  from  Constantinople  during  the  crusades, 
thence  to  be  ditiiribated  tliroughout  Germany  by  the  Hungarians,  consieted 
of  all  the  productions  both  of  nature  and  art  appertaining  to  Greece,  bh 
(veil  as  itie  eonimodiUe!)  of  the  Levant.  Amung  these  are  enumemted 
satfron,  laurel  leaves,  nuts^  oi!,  liquorice,  raw  silk,  sacerdotal  habits,  ])urple 
robes,  gold,  stuffs,  pomels  of  swords,  pepper,  ginger,  he.  This  catalogue 
is  extracted  from  two  iurij's  or  regulations  fdr  the  custom-house  of  the 
ton^  of  Stain  on  the  Danube,  in  T^nwer  Austria,  where  a  toll  was  taken 
on  the  great  road  leading  from  Constantinople  to  Germany.  The  mer- 
chandise imported,  consisted  of  slaves,  arms,  saddter)^  woollen  cloth,  lition, 
certain  wooden  manufactures ;  and  finally  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead, 
and  mercury.  All  these  productions  actually  existed  in  Germany  and 
Hungary,  and  were  transported  through  Lower  Austria  along  the  Danube 
to  Constantinople,  whence  part  was  earned  to  the  East.  The  slaves  con- 
sisted chieBy  of  the  Vendes  and  Slavi,  who  were  transmitted  from  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia  to  Greece,  and  many  of  them  were  employed  in  bard 
labour,  of  which  blowing  the  bellows  of  the  organs  at  Constantinople  is 
specified  as  forming  a  part.  Liege,  where  iron  and  other  metals  had  been 
discovered  so  early  as  the  10th  century,  was  famous  for  the  manufacture 
of  arms.  Ilanders  furnished  tJio  saddlery,  the  Low  Countries  the  woollen 
goods ;  Franconia  and  l^huringia  linens  ;  many  of  the  metaU  came  from 
TraDBvlvania,  and  as  to  the  gold,  it  was  obtained  from  the  Danulte,  near 
Papau,  as  well  as  from  the  Rhine^  wlille  mines  of  the  precious  metals  were 
at  the  same  time  worked  both  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

Byzantium  is  very  adraatageously  situated  for  commerce  with  the  inha- 
bitants bordering  on  the  Black  sea,  and  accordingly  it  first  became  th« 
grand  erttrej/oi  to  this  trade.  A  great  intercourse  was  kept  up  with  the 
Greek  culonieH  in  the  Taurida ;  and  so  early  as  the  sixth  century  abun- 
dance of  cattle  was  brought  from  the  Bospborus.  Constantinople  kept  up  a 
constant  communication  with  the  Chazares,  the  Patzinacci,  and  the  Cumanes, 
all  Turkiftfi  tribes,  wtioin  the  l*2th  century  were  dispossei^ed  of  part  of  their 
country  by  the  Veaetians.  The  Patzinacci,  or  Petachenegriuns,  ought  to  be 
comprehended  among  the  Tauro- Scythians,  with  whom  the  Greeks  of  the 
capital  entered  into  a  bloody  contest  in  1043,  whence  resulted  a  long  and 
disastrouH  war,  in  which  the  Russians  were  implicated,  ihey  taking  part 
with  the  enemies  of  Byzantium.  With  these  last,  the  Greeks  had  long 
and  frequent  connections,  for  many  of  them,  under  tlie  name  of  Farjans 
and  VWiria,  entered  into  the  service  of  the  emperors.  A  great  commerce 
also  was  carried  on  with  Uussia,  and  a  particular  quarter  was  assigned  tu 
the  travellers  from  that  country,  iu  the  suburb  of  St  Mamant.  In  the 
tenth  century,  their  merchants  were  maintained  at  Constantinople  at  the 
expense  of  tlie  public.  No  sooner,  however,  did  they  begin  to  iraHic  di- 
rectly with  other  nations^  such  aa  the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  and  the 
Germans,  than  the  Greeks  became  jealous,  and  would  not  permit  them  to 
remain  during  the  winter  at  Constantinople,  nay,  they  prohibited  them 
from  staying  during  the  same  period  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper.  On 
this  the  Germans  and  other  nations  repaired  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  to 
Kiow.  Furs  aud  slaves  formed  two  great  articles  of  trade.  But  the 
Greek  merchants  in  coDsC<|ucncc  of  the  despotism  of  their  government,  and 
the  luxury  that  reigned  iu  the  effeminate  courts  of  their  emperors,  soon 
lo«t  their  foreign  trade,  from  indoleDCe,  inatiention,  and  (be  nature  of  thukE 
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puiiiKuI  iii^littit'tons.  Tuu'arJn  the  em]  of  the  crusades  llie  [talians  Anil 
GennariH  begnn  to  intrn-haiii^c  tlieii*  rnroroodiliBfl.  paitly  by  tnoaiiH  of  thp 
roads  acrofts  th(*  Alp;*,  aikI  partly  throuij;h  tlie  iitreif^htt  of  Ciibraltar.  From 
that  moment  too,  tlic  balance  of  trade  be|?an  U)  lean  againfit  tlie  iuhabituiils 
of  CoDstaotinopIe.  s»  the  importation  of  flpioeries  and  metals  from  the  east 
was  greater  in  point  of  value  than  their  own  indigenous  productions  ex- 
port«^d  by  them.  The  annual  dejicil  wbr,  however,  concealed,  if  not  co- 
vered by  the  large  sums  expended  by  a  brilliant  court,  and  the  internal 
trade  which  was  still  carried  on  with  such  vi^ur,  as  to  render  Constan- 
tinople the  most  rich  and  luxurious  capital  during  the  middle  age. 

f'nictian  and  Genoese  Commcrccr\  Of  the  Gentwse  and  Venetian  com- 
merce with  India  and  Chins,  the  author  of  *  Maritime  and  Inland  Disco- 
very/ has  given  the  following  account : — *'  They  set  out  from  the  shores 
of  Syria,  and  of  tlie  lilack  sea,  because  E^ypt,  whitlier  the  merchandise  of 
the  east  arrived  by  the  Ued  sra,  was  c1ose<l  against  them  as  long  as  the 
hostility  of  the  crusades  continued  between  tbe  Christians  and  Mahome- 
tans. Egypt*  it  is  probable,  was  not  again  opened  an  a  channel  of  trade 
between  Europe  and  India,  until  after  tlie  year  12G0,  when  tlie  Genoese 
had  restored  the  Greeks  to  ibe  empire  of  Constantinople.  In  reconipeuse 
for  this  nervice,  they  olitained  from  llip  Greek  fmpHrors  exclusive  com- 
mercial privileges.  Tlie  Venetians,  when  they  found  tliemeetves  shut  out 
from  tlie  trade  of  the  Black  sea,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  sultan  of 
Egypt,  in  conse<)ueiice  of  which  Alexandria  again  l>ecame  the  emporium 
of  Indian  produce,  and  so  coutinuetl  to  be,  till  the  time  when  the  i'orlu- 
gueee  discovered  xhc-  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an<I  opened  a 
<lirect  commerce  %vith  the  Spice  Islands.  PrevioUK  to  this  commercial  re- 
volution, the  Genoese  and  Venetians  received  their  mcrcliandise  from  In- 
dia and  China  by  Caffa,  Tana,  and  Ajozzo.  It  arrived  by  two  different 
routes.  A  part  of  it  was  brought  to  Uassora,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tl^is, 
in  the  Persian  gulf,  whence  it  was  conveyed  by  the  river,  and  across  Per- 
sia to  Tebriz  or  Tnuris,  from  which  place  it  was  sent  forward  by  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  through  Armenia  and  Georgia,  to  Tana,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tauais  or  Don.  Tlio  more  precious  and  less  bulky  commodities  were 
transported  direct  from  Tauris  over  the  mountains  to  Ajazzu  or  Aias,  on 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  Tlte  merchandise  conveyed  by  the  other  cliief 
commercial  route  made  a  great  circuit  before  its  arrival  at  the  Black  st;a. 
It  was  conveyed  up  the  nver  InduR  eh  far  as  that  river  is  navigable ;  and 
tlien  carried  on  camels  through  Bokhara  to  the  Gilioii,  whence  it  was  de«- 
}>atched  over-land  to  the  Canpian  sea.  From  Astrachan  the  route  to  Asoph 
iiiy  along  the  fool  of  Caucasus.  Tliia  was  the  coui-se  tfiat  was  followed 
alw  by  the  caravans  to  China  from  tbe  Black  sea,  which  were  soemtimes, 
it  is  said,  twelve  month**  upon  the  joarney." 

Cnrphii,']  In  ani>thRr  part  of  our  work  we  have  sketched  the  rise  and 
fortunes  of  the  Mongol  empire.  This  new  power  soon  rendered  itself  an 
object  of  respectful  olnervance  to  the  European  courts^  and  two  diflereut 
missions  were  despatched,  in  12IG,  by  Pope  lunocent  IV.  with  the  view 
of  cultivating  its  nniity  and  tvinning  it  over  to  the  spiritual  dominion  of 
Home.  Neither  misMon  succeeded  in  their  olyect ;  but  Ascelin  aud  John 
de  Piano  Carpiui,  who  were  at  the  head  of  them,  have  written  curious 
journals  of  their  tmvids  and  a4iventnres  on  tliis  occasion.  Their  (r^ngra- 
phical  notices,  however,  are  too  obscure  to  be  easily  followed.  Carpini 
Aoraetimes  even  confounds  the  Black  sea  with  tlie  Caspian.  "  Tlie  land  of 
Muu^oUa  or  Tartar)'  is  in  the  cast   part  of  tht;  world,"  such  is  his  vogue 
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languAf^^T  *'  where  the  cast  and  iiortli  arc  helicvctl  to  unite  :  it  has  the  coan- 
trj  of  Cathay  and  the  people  called  Solaiifp  on  the  east ;  on  the  south  the 
country  of  the  Saracens  ;  the  land  of  the  Huioi  on  the  south-east ;  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Maimani  on  the  west ;  and  the  on?an  on  the  north.  In  Home 
parts  it  is  full  of  mountains,  in  others  quite  plain,  but  every  where  inter- 
spersed ivitli  sandy  deserts,  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  whole  being  fertile, 
as  it  cannot  he  cuUivatetl  except  where  it  is  watered  hy  rivers,  which  are 
rery  rare.  Hence  there  are  no  towns  or  cities  except  one  named  Cracurim 
(Caracorum),  which  is  sai^J  to  he  tolerably  good  ;  we  did  not  see  that  place, 
although  witliui  half  a  day^s  journey  of  it  when  we  were  at  the  horde  of 
the  Syra,  or  court  of  the  Great  Euiperor/*  In  the  Cuthat/  of  Carpini  we 
recognise  Nortliem  China.  In  hin  ilfaimaniwe  may  discover  the  Naimans, 
a  Mongol  horde  who  roamed  to  the  N.W.,  near  the  Irtish  at  thnt  time; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  nomade  tribes,  as  we  do  to  agricultural,  a 
fixed  and  permanent  abode.  By  the  Saracetis  we  would  understand  the 
Molmninieilnn  tril>es  of  the  Lesser  Bncharia,  and  hy  the  Huini  the  people 
of  Hya  or  Tangoot,  both  of  which  lay  to  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  Western 
Mongolia ;  and  by  the  Solangi  is  perhaps  intended  the  Solons,  a  Mand- 
shoor  tribe,  who  really  border  westwards  on  Eastern  Mongolia.  It  is  clear 
bat,  by  assigning  the  ocean  as  the  nurtbera  boundary  of  the  Tartar  do- 
minions, he  was  ignomnt  of  the  existence  of  what  we  now  call  Siberia, 
lot  perhaps  by  the  ocean  the  great  lake  of  Baikal  was  meant,  which  in 
lat  ignorant  age  might  very  well  pass  for  the  northern  ocean  ;  and  it  is 
lot  probable  that  the  knowledge  of  Carpini's  Mongol  informants  went  far- 
ler  north,  for  the  honest  but  io^norant  monk  could  only  speak  from  such 
Imperfect  infornialion  as  ho  could  (»btain  from  a  race  of  nitle  and  ignorant 
ibepherdflf  and  tlirough  the  medium  of  a  languG^  which  ha  could  not  un- 
itand. 
Carpini  mentions  the  famous  Prestur  John,'  but  transports  that  far-famed 

*  "  T!ic  goM  of  Mexico  and  rpju,"  sajrR  s  Montljly  Reviewer,  **  never  excited  the 
ipiilit}*  of  atlvftituiYimraore  vehemeatly  than  did  the  wuh  of  osrertaining  thedotain- 
11  of  thin  au};ust  nuiu-ntily  of  a  sovereign.  Th'.'  origin  of  (he  tiamo  has  led  tu  nuiny 
Altiafuctory  cuiiJi-lLuits,  on  whirh  it  ii  u»elf*"i  to  dwell  :  but  the  geniiral  Mira,  Miitur- 
Inwl  of  th"  perNonagi'  no  dt.>sii;ni'd  inny  be  more  liHefly  luid  clearly  traced.  A  c<»nimoD 
inlon  prevailed,  foiuidfd  on  the  reports  nf  very  parly  tnivi'lUra,  that  a  powerful  Cbrit- 
m  prince  existed  in  some  jMirt  of*  ibe  world  unknown  to  Europeans,  bac  to  the  wuth' 
Rt  of  our  qtmrtf  r  of  the  globe.  Asia  wnn  nt  finit  presumed  to  contain  thin  reprewnta- 
Itc  of  the  :ipmUilii:iiil  rhurrh  :  but,  the  weHi'ch  in  thnw  rr|;iun»  h»viii|;  for  a  long  tinw 
ruvcd  fruitlt'M-*!,  the  eanterri  cocut  uf  Africa  was  at  Innt  conceived  to  bn  hb  reilaeDOe; 
and,  OS  tSe  dominions  of  this  monarch  were  reported  to  be  renurkably  exteusirct  It  was 
imagined  that  they  mast  reach  so  far  into  the  interior  aa  to  be  accessible  to  trarellera 
who  set  out  from  the  shore  of  the  went.  The  I'urtu^uejt^  were  not  nnsitccewiful  Id 
formiiii;  huiiii-.  m'iiuitiiitanre  with  the  iiuttvn  on  the  shores  af  the  Seifgal  and  immbia; 
and  the  first  settlement  was  established  at  Arguin,  on  account  of  the  protection  nlfonled 
by  its  inxulnr  sicuntlon.  By  eftpaufiin^  the  cause  of  an  exiled  native  prince,  whom  they 
conveyed  lo  Ptirtutjal,  whire  he  rct-t^ivexl  the  rite  of  baptism,  they  aetinired  al«>  consi- 
dembfe  informutiuii  relaltrc  lu  the  int(<rior:  an  armament  of  some  importance  secured 
rc5pert  from  the  nhieftainn  nnthccoaNt;  and  missions  were  sent  inland,  some  of  which, 
it  is  probnljle.  penetrated  to  Toiubuct(K>,  but  no  particulars  are  recorded  of  their  expe- 
dition. It  does,  however^  appear  that  they  Imagined  the  Niger  and  the  Sene^^  lo 
be  the  vama  rivers,  although  it  baa  now  been  coufidcntly  ascertained  thai  the}*  Aow  in 
oppoalte  directions. 

'*  The  discovery  of  Prcster  John  continuing  to  be  the  animaline  prinr.ipir,  he  wiw  next 
sought  in  a  more  southerly  direction ;  and,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  loth  century,  the 
fortuguew  flai;  floated  in  the  Zaire,  or  Congo.  Some  natives  of  the  country  were 
procured,  or  rather  trepanned  away,  and  instructe*!  in  the  language  of  their  masters; 
and,  as  some  F.uropcans  remAioed  u  hostages  in  their  place,  It  wu  hoped  that  the  bit- 
ter would  itl^ti  acquire  a  similar  knowledge,  hy  which  future  rommnnicAtion^  might  be 
greatly  extended.  On  their  secuad  Arrival  at  this  river,  instwit  preparatiotin  wsre 
mjule'for  the  conversion  uf  the  natives;  and  the  reception  of  the  mlsxiou  will  be 
found  in  the  annexed  passage  from  Murray's  Ac«ounc  of  [Mscayctvu  vo.  KtAie&v 
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pereonage  into  India.  "  When  Zenghis  Klian,"  be  relates,  **  had  finished 
the  conquest  of  Cathay  or  China,  he  sent  one  of  liis  sons  with  an  army 
into  India;  that  prince  subdued  the  people  of  Lesser  India,  who  are  black 
Saracens,  anil  are  also  called  Elliiopians.  Tlie  Mongol  army  then  march- 
ed against  the  Chriatians  dwelling  in  the  Greater  India ;  and  the  king  of 
that  country,  known  by  the  name  of  Prester  John,  came  forth  with  hta 
army  to  meet  them.  This  Prester  John  caused  a  number  of  hollow  cop- 
per figures  to  be  made,  reBemblini;  men,  which  were  atuff«Hd  with  comhusti- 
blea  and  set  upon  horses,  each  having  a  man  behind  on  Che  hor«e  with  a 
pair  of  bellows  to  stir  up  the  fire.  At  the  first  onset  of  the  battle,  theoe 
mounted  fi^^urea  were  eenl  furwar*!  to  the  charge  ;  the  men  who  rode  be- 
hind them  set  fire  to  the  rombuntibleH,  and  then  blew  strongly  with  the 
bellowH ;  immediately  the  Mongol  men  and  horses  were  burnt  with  wild- 
Grey  and  the  air  was  darkened  with  smoke.     Then  the  Indians  fell  upon  the 

*'  Tke  party  wt  ont,  accompanied  by  upwmrdi  of  200  ne^roen,  carrying  on  their  beads 
all  tb«  MCSS;!^,  u  well  ua  whatever  would  bo  requirM)  for  tlie  aervice  of  th«  altar. 
Thev  wtrt  met  half  way  b/  a  large  deputaCion  app4>intcd  to  wclrom';  thttm  ;  but,  at 
thfl  (tintant-*'  of  two  leajues  from  the  rapititl,  a  raviilt-)t<tf  np|M>Bri'd,  nn  a  miirh  g;rratFr 
irale  than  niiy  furmer  one.  Th*y  came  in  three  lin**,  armtNl  afier  Iht*  mnniier  of  lbs 
c/tuntry,  and  with  n  prodi^nus  noise  of  borbaiviis  instrumentB,  pert'nniLiiii;  iti  such  an 
order,  us  to  remind  the  Portugucae  of  the  procesaloiis  for  invocation  and  pniyem  for  tht 
salnta.  From  time  to  time,  the  whule  body  nutMsd  a  fthout  tut  (r«mendo(M,  that  il  seem- 
ed to  rend  the  Hkif.H.  Ttie  burden  uf  the  son|p  OMiaisled  alwayn  in  praiM:  of  the  king  of 
Portugal,  on  ac  rutint  of  what  be  was  iintr  amding  to  their  itiiverei^n.  The  troops  of 
CoH|{o  theu  wlierlf"!  rnutiil,  and  llie  l*nrtugue*««»  being  placet!  fti  the  centre,  uinrxhed  to 
the  nput  where  the  king  wils  prepa^Ul^  to  j^ive  them  »n  nuJi^nre.  It  was  in  a  larg« 
|mrk,  no  covered  with  people,  tliat  they  could  with  thti  utinu»t  difficulty  effect  a  paMcafC 
The  king  wus  stntianed  on  a  wooden  scaffold  of  timber,  so  elevated,  that  he  could  bo 
vttn  by  the  whole  oiuemblv.  Ho  sat  in  a  rhair  of  ivory,  ornamented  with  aome  pieoet 
•f  w«U  carved  winhI.  Ilin  Ama  conaiated  of  ftkimi  of  bimstn.  whii-h  are  praised  as gloaay, 
•ndUadter  than  hit  own  skin  ;  the  Iuwlt  jmrt  uf  hia  body  whs  cuvtiTed  with  a  damask 
robe,  prawn  ted  to  him  by  Diego  Cum ;  on  hiH  left  urm  he  wore  ii  bmrelel  of  brasa,  and 
oo  bli  shoulder  a  horse'v  tail,  accounted  here  a  pei;utiar  ensijKn  of  royalty.  His  head 
was  covered  with  a  iMinnct  of  very  fine  cloth,  made  from  the  pmlm-tre*',  with  works  in 
aiio  and  baua  retieva^  reaembttnf;  the  texture  of  uur  velvet  sntin.  Uiiy  de  Sousa  theu 
did  rourteay  after  the  Kui-o|>f;ui  niaiuiiT,  which  the  kinu  jvturiifd  In  bU  owa,  by  plac- 
ing his  hatu  on  the  gronnd,  and  laaking  a  ftemblance  of  taking  up  du<it.  then  pressing 
h  fo  the  breast  of  the  ambassador,  and  afterwnnU  to  hia  own.  He  then  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  the  holy  thing*!  which  they  hnd  brouirht  alon^  with  lliem.  wbicli  bring 
taken  out  and  exhibited  oue  by  mie,  vrerc  vlrweil  with  thr  iitmio^  nttA-ntimi  and  ri'rer* 
cntx  by  thi!  whole  assembly.  In  this  occupation  they  Apunt  the  duy  and  part  of  the 
night,  when  the  Karopeans  were  shown  tit  the  pkce  appointed  for  thi>ir  residence.  Next 
day  Ituy  de  Sousa  rf-queiited  that  a  church  should  W  immediately  erected  ;  a  taak  to 
which  the  king  upplird  Itinmeir  in  the  mott  7^alouH  inaniicr.  There  b^'iug  no  stoDV  In 
the  neighbourhood,  it  ivan  sent  for  from  n  great  difitiinri- ;  and  every  individual  was 
ohiiged  Ui  labour,  that  the  work  miglit  be  tiiii«bf(J  with  the  greater  fxpeditiun.  Hehi-e, 
though  the  Portuguese  arrivi?(l  only  upon  the  i9iili  April,  the  Hnit  stone  was  laid  on  the 
Sd  Qi  May,  aud  the  whole  tras  romplfted  on  the  Ut  of  June.  Thn  intentled  spleudoar 
of  the  oerenouy  of  baptism  was  abridged,  by  the  inteltigcnco  which  arrived,  thai  an 
iosurrection  had  broken  out  among  the  people  inhabiting  the  i9laii(1<inf  the  Great  Lake^ 
from  which  the  Zaire  derives  ibt  nuurce-  For  thi<t  reuMin,  on  the  Kune  d;iy  that  the 
foundation  of  the  church  was  laid,  the  king  wih  baptized,  with  all  hi«  n<d)les,  and  a 
hundred  thaasaad  of  his  subjects.  Ruy  de  Sousa  then  prenented  to  him  a  standard 
with  a  enm,  which  would  certainly  secure  victory,  u  being  the  same  which  Innocent 
VIIL  had  granted  to  the  holy  rrusade,  fnr  the  war  against  the  infidels. 

**  Notwiuitaading  th'u  au^piciniu  commencement,  biw  Mi^esty  relapsed  Into  most 
■hamaleiB  apoatasy  wlu-n  an  atiein])t  wa^t  inaile  to  confine  bim  to  a  single  wife  ;  and  on 
Other  ooeasioas  this  dm-triue  did  not  oblaiu  the  saiictiou  of  the  ladles,  who  resisted  nich 
Innovations  by  practices  and  devlcct  which  did  more  credit  to  their  perseverance  than 
their  modesty.  A  ron^ideralilr]  progress  wat  made  into  the  interior  In  this  direction, 
aud  many  outwardly  rmhcrtc^il  the  priiff^^itm  of  ChrNtlanity  :  but  so  III  informed  were 
they  of  its  character,  thai  they  i;iinr<<ived  the  suit  placed  on  the  tongue  in  ibv  Homiah 
ritual  of  baptism  to  be  the  thitig  signilie  1  a%  well  as  an  outward  sign  ;  and,  as  salt  was 
deemed  a  luxury,  they  appear  to  have  bud  no  other  purpose  in  undergoing  the  ceremony 
than  that  of  gratifying  thr  palate.  Prester  John,  too,  who  mu.'U.  now  have  been  maf- 
Telloasly  old,  unless  th^  Portuguese  adopted  the  doctrine  that  kingt  n€i>«r  die  in  Its  Ute* 
/■/  sexiae,  remained  undiscovsmd,  aiid  to  be  sought  in  some  other  qaarter." 
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Mongols,  who  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  this  new  mode  of  wurfare, 
and  routed  them  with  ji^reat  sUu^htev." 

Carpini  gives  a  much  more  favourahle  account  of  the  Tartars  than  As- 
cehn.  He  dettcrihes  their  manners  as  more  potiahud  and  courteous  than 
any  thing  he  had  witnessed  even  in  his  native  country  :  disputes  among 
themselves  (he  sayw)  are  very  rare,  for  ''although  they  use  commonly  to 
he  drunken,  yet  they  do  not  quarrel  in  their  drunkenness."  Their  dre^s, 
their  weapons^  their  horses,  and  equipments,  llieir  moveable  houses,  their 
confidence  in  each  other^  their  honesty,  and  the  modesty  of  the  women ; 
their  abstemiousness),  their  power  of  enduring  hunger,  with  many  other 
particular*,  are  dwelt  on  at  great  length  by  Carpini,  wlio  is,  in  fact,  the 
first  European  that  has  given  a  faithful  account  of  this  once  mighty  people* 

Rubruqtiiw'j  The  next  traveller  in  Tartary  was  William  de  Ruhruquis, 
or  more  properly  \'an  Huysbroeck,  who  was  sent  by  Saint  Louis  of  trence, 
in  1253,  on  a  mission  to  Sartach,  a  Tatar  klian  whc«e  territories  lay  be- 
tween the  Don  and  the  Volga,  The  principal  feature  in  his  journal  is  his 
account  of  the  famous  city  of  Caracorum,  on  whose  geographical  position 
we  have  hazarded  some  conjectures  elsewhere.  Poor  Ruhruquis  encoun- 
tered a  world  of  inishaps  and  fearful  perils  during  his  travels  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  with  so  scanty  a  share  of  provisions,  iliat  of  **  hunger^ 
thirst,  cohl,  and  wearinesse,"  he  thought  there  would  be  no  end.  He  waa 
made  to  fly  like  the  wind  over  trackless  deserts,  travelling  forty-three  daya 
directly  east,  then  southerly,  over  high  mountairu  and  fertile  plains,  to  the 
lake  Balkash,  on  whose  border  was  a  city  called  Cailac.  Heru  and  in  the 
neighbourhwMl  were  a  set  of  idolaters  called  Jugura,  who  roused  the  indig. 
nation  of  the  friar,  from  the  resemblance  of  their  worship  to  that  of  the 
Catholic  church.  "  They  have  saili'on  coloured  jackets,  laced  or  buttoned 
from  the  bosum  right  down,  after  the  French  fashion  i  and  tbey  have  a 
cloak  on  their  left  shoubier,  like  unto  a  deacon  carrying  tite  housel-box  in 
time  of  r^nl,"  Proceeding  to  the  north-east  they  journeyed  over  rocks 
and  hills  covered  with  deep  Know;  but  this  was  not  the  worst,  for  here  the 
^des,  with  looks  of  dismay,  assured  them  that  the  recesses  were  haunted 
by  demons,  who  were  accustomed  to  dart  out  on  the  unwary  traveller, 
sometimes  snatching  away  the  horse  from  under  the  rider,  and  sometimes 
eviscerating  the  rider  himself,  leaving  the  hollow  and  lifeless  frame  still 
seated.  To  prevent  these  fearful  accidents,  Rubruquis  and  his  parly  be- 
gan, with  a  load  voice,  to  chaunt  the  creed,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
passed  without  molestation  from  tlie  emlss^aries  of  Satan,  a  circumstance 
that  gave  them  prodigious  importance  in  the  eyes  of  their  Tartar  guides  ! 
Notwithstanding  all  these  marvellous  incidents,  this  monk's  account  is 
rather  more   intelligible   than   that  of  his  predecessor  Carpini,  as  he  fixes 

!the  site  of  Karacornm  at  )0  days  W.  of  the  country  of  Onan  Cheruley 
which  is  the  tmo  and  proper  country  of  tlie  Moal,  where  was  the  court  of 
Cingis.  By  Ouan  Chaulc  is  obviously  intended  that  part  of  Northern 
Mongolia,  watered  by  the  streams  of  the  Onon  and  Kirlon,  running  to  the 
£.  and  N.,  and  whose  junction  forms  the  great  stream  of  the  Amoor.  Moal 
is  obviously  Mongolia;  and  Jenghis  Khan  really  held  his  court  in  the  dis- 
trict mentioned  above,  tilt  the  capture  of  Karacorom,  which  lay  on  the 
northern  hank  of  the  Orchon.  The  Vuguris  are  t!ie  famed  Oygoora  or 
Vigoors.  The  **  saffron-coloured  jackets,"  and  otlier  parts  of  dross  assigned 
them  by  Rnbniqnis,  clearly  indicate  the  Lamas  or  Boodhist  priests,  who 
are  clothed  in  yellow,  which  with  red  is  the  dress  appointed  by  law  to  dis- 
tinguish the  priesthood  from  the  laity.  The  Cailac  of  Hubruquls  is  the 
Cialis  of  Goez,  and   the   YuIHuj:  of  Sherefeddvn,  %  \^caX  commwv^wi^  cvN.-^ 
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at  that  time  in  the  N.E.  of  Litilp  Bucliaria,  and  rosort  of  raravanfl  to  am!" 
from  China.  The  iMijacent  country  was  then  calletl  Ortranum,  b>'cause  it 
then  containofl  ^\w  Ooorija  or  imperial  camp  of  (iha^iik  Khan,  then  em- 
peror of  the  Monij^ols.  It  wns  xhe  country  of  the  Nain)ans,  to  the  W*.  of 
the  Altaif  which  he  had  to  cross  l)(*forH  he  airiveO  at  Karacuruin. 

Marco  Polo."]  The  travels  of  Marco  Polo  were  an  early  and  invalua- 
ble  ct>utnlmti<»i  to  tlie  geographical  science  of  the  middle  aget*.  It  seems 
that  Marca  Polo's  failier  and  two  uncles,  all  three  Venetian  merchants, 
carried  on  joint  commerciid  dealings  of  conHiderahle  magnitude  ;  and  bar- 
ings about  the  tniddlc  of  tlie  !3th  century,  embarked  to^^ether  on  a  trading 
voyage  to  Constantinople,  whom  tlvey  soon  disposed  of  their  Italian  mer- 
chandise, they  determineilj  in  order  to  employ  their  cajiiul  to  the  bei»t  ad- 
vantage, on  a  mercantilo  txpedilion  to  VVewteru  Tariary.  With  it  valu- 
able cargo  of  costly  artideH^  they  crossed  tlie  Kuxine,  landed  In  the  Cri- 
mea, and  at  length  rtfuclied  the  court  (or  rather  camp)  of  Barkah,  a  de- 
scendant of  Jengiz*Khan.  Having  with  gi'cat  pnidcnco  pat  all  their  jew- 
ela  in  hia  bands,  they  ho  comjiletely  won  his  confidence  that  ho  entertained 
them  with  princely  munificence  for  \2  months  ;  but,  as  ihey  were  prepar- 
ing for  tlieir  return,  hostilities  having  broken  oat  between  Harkali  and  the 
chief  of  another  horde,  and  Barkah's  army  having  been  defeated,  they 
found  their  road  to  Constnntinople  cut  ofF.  They  were  obliged,  therefore, 
to  travel  circuitouiily  round  thit  bead  of  the  Ca^^pian,  and  through  the  de* 
aerts  of  TranmoxinnH,  till  they  arrived  at  Bukhara.  There  they  had  an 
accidental  interview  with  a  Tartnr  nohlemnn,  thim  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Grand  Khan  ;  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  them,  that  he  begged  them 
to  accompany  him  to  the  emperor's  court,  assuring  them  not  only  of  a  fa- 
voarable  reception  but  ample  compensation.  The  temptation  wan  too  strong 
to  be  resisted.  After  having  travelled  about  l*'^  moiidis,  they  reached  the 
imperial  rcRidcnoe,  and  wore  graciously  received.  The  Pope,  the  crntiade, 
and  the  relative  power  of  the  western  states,  were  favourite  topics  with  the 
Grand  Khan ;  and  on  these  subjects  the  merchants  gave  him  correct  infor- 
mation. He  resolved,  therefore,  to  Rcnd  back  these  intelligent  persons  to 
Italy  with  one  of  hi««  own  ofbrem,  on  an  embassy  to  (he  See  of  Rome; 
professedly  for  the  purpose  of  applying  for  a  number  of  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  but  covertly  for  that  ot  ubtaining  hi>i  influeiiiix!  in  Christendom 
agmnst  the  Soldan  of  Egypt  and  iJie  Saracens.  Accordingly,  they  com- 
menced their  return;  and,  althnugh  their  Tartar  companion  died  in  the 
early  part  of  their  journey,  the  imperial  passport  removed  nl)  impediments 
to  their  progres«(,  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  they  reached  GLazza, 
a  sea-port  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Leaser  Armenia. 

On  landing,  they  heard  that  the  Pope  was  dead  ;  and,  being  advised  by 
the  legate  to  suspend  their  embassy  till  a  new  Pope  was  elected,  tliey  de- 
termined to  employ  this  interval  ia  a  visit  to  their  family.  When  they 
aiTived  at  Vpnice,  Nicoln  found  that  his  wife  had  departed  this  world,  but 
had  produced  Marco  (the  future  traveller),  with  whom  slie  was  pregnant 
at  his  departure,  and  who  was  now  about  15  years  old.  Having  resided 
two  years  in  Italy,  and  during  tliis  time  no  papal  election  having  taken 
place,  the  merchants  deemed  it  high  time  to  return  to  tbo  Great  Kban,  on 
whose  business  ihey  had  been  deputedi  and  young  Marco  accompanied 
them  on  tlieir  expedition.  At  Acre,  the  legate  gave  them  letters  to  ibe 
Tartar  emperor :  but  scarcely  had  they  got  under  weigli,  when  they  found 
that  the  choice  of  the  college  liad  fallen  on  the  legate  himself,  PofH*  Gre^ 
gory  X.;  who  then  gave  them  his  benediction,  with  letiers-papal,  of  a  more 
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formal  and  aullioritulive  kind,  and.  with  two  friar-preacbcrs,  despau-lied 
then)  on  tlieir  iniKsion.  Am  the  iiortii«rn  parts  of  Syria  were  iuvuded  hy 
the  Soldan  of  Eg^ypt,  ihe  Polo  family  proHecuied  tlieir  journey  to  tliu  inte- 
rior of  ^-Vaia  by  a  uortli -easterly  direction  ;  probably  through  the  Greater 
An»eiiia,  to  the  countr)'  of  BadaktJian,  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus, 
where  they  remained  13  months.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  elorated 
and  wild  re^ons  of  Pamer  and  Beloor,  towanl.H  Ka.sbgar>  a  place  bclon|,^ng 
to  the  Grand  Khan^  and  a  ^real  resort  for  caravans.  Havinf;  trarerBcd  the 
ilfsert  of  Lop  or  Kobi  for  ;iU  days,  they  at  length  reach(*d  Kan-chew,  and 
thence  procet^ded  to  Tai-yuoa-hi,  Piuin  tliis  place  the  Grand  Khan  ra* 
ceived  notice  of  iheir  arrival  in  his  dominions,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
iuimetliately  forwarded  to  his  presence,  witli  all  the  honours  of  ambaHsa- 
dors  ;  be  received  them  witli  peculiar  distinrliou,  contmendotl  their  xea], 
occepti^d  thfi  Pope's  presentw,  was  highly  delighted  with  a  vessel  of  the 
holy  oil  from  our  Lord'tt  nepulclire  at  Jerusalem,  ri'Lcarde<l  yuuiii;  Marco 
with  hintifuiai'  complaceuL^y,  honoured  him  witlt  his  notici",  and  gave  hiro  an 
appitintijient  in  Win  household,  where  be  soon  diatingnished  himself  by  his 
talents,  and  became  highly  respected  by  the  court.  Having  msule  himself 
familiar  with  the  four  languages  most  in  use,  the  young  man  was  soon  em- 
ployed by  his  master  in  various  paits  of  the  empire.  It  was  on  tliese  mis- 
siona  that  be  made  note.s  of  bia  observations  on  the  maniicrSf  &c-  of  the 
c^>antnes  visited ;  and  these  notes  wore  the  substance  of  his  nan'ative, 
which  be  was  induced,  after  !iis  return,  to  give  to  the  world. 

Seventeen  years  had  now  elapHe<l,  when  the  travellers  were  visited  with 
a  natund  desire  to  ifevisit  their  native  country;  and,  as  iJie  Grand  Khan'a 
life  was  precarious  and  intinu,  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  postpone 
their  return,  because,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  it  might  have  been  attended 
with  insurmountuble   ditticulty.     Their   imperial    protector,  however,  was 
deaf  to  tlieir  entreaties :  hut  it  was  their  goo<l  fortune  to  bi>  relieve{|  from 
their  perplexity  by  a  singular  incident.      A  Mogbul  prince,  wlio  reigned  in 
Persia,  and  was  the  grand  nephew  of  the  Great  Khan,  bad  sent  an  eui- 
baasy  to  his  court,  which  arrived  just  at  this  time  ;  stating  that  he  had  lost 
'2)is  principal  wife,  ivho  was  of  ilie  im[>erial  stock,  and  soliciting  from  the 
Jkban  a  wife  of  bis  own  lineage.     A  princess  about  17  years  old  was  soon 
found,  and  the  embassy  set  out  for  Persia  with  their  betrothed  queen,  but 
were  oblig-ed  to  rome  bade  to  the  capital  hy  the   tlisturbed  stuiG  of  the 
country  thruugh  which  tlieir  route  lay.     At  this  juncture,   Marco   Polo 
came  into  port  on  hi^^  return  from  a  voyage  to  some  of  the  Indian  inlands ; 
And  the  Per.-«iBn!4  having  heard   from  him   the  observations  which  lie  bad 
loade  respecting  the  safe  navigutiun  of  thoite  sew,  it  was  aiTanged  that  they 
should  represent  to  tlie  (iraml  Khan  the  expediency  of  availing  thems<dves 
of  the  maritime  skill  of  the  Christians,  and  proceed  with  the  jirincesK  un- 
der their  conduct  to  the  Peri^ian  gulf.     The  Khan  could  not  refuse;  and 
J4  ships  of  four  masts,  with  crews  of  250  men,  were  provisioned  for  two 
years.     The  vencral>le  monarch  dismissed  the  Polo  family  with  groat  re- 
gret, required  from  them  a  promise  to  return  to  hin  service  after  they  had 
risited  their  native  land,  provided  them  with  the  necessiuy  passports  thruugh 
^1  countries  under  his  sovereignty,  and  gave  them   many  valuable  jewels. 
Xu  their  voyage,  they   kept  along  the   coast  of  Koclnn-Chiiia ;  without 
touching  at  Java,  steered  for  the  island  of  Bintaii,  at  the  eastern  opening 
Df  tlie  straits  of  Malacca  ;  and  thence  made  a  short  run  to  Sunnitra,  which 
la  more  particularly  det^cribed  under  the  name  of  Java  Minor  than  any  otiior 
place  that  they  visited.    On  leaving  this  port,  where  it  teems  they  waitArd^ 
VI.  3  p 
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months  for  a  favonrablp  sPAson  to  stretch  across  tlic  lay  of  BetiEral.  and  hn  vin^  | 
probably  vi»itti<l  tlie  Nicubai*  and  Andfttnau  UlantU,  whose  inhabitants  aro 
represented  as  brutish,  and  scarcely  human  in  their  appearance,  they  touch- 
ed at  the  fine  island  of  Ceylon,  croftsed  the  narrow  strait  to  the  south  of 
the  peninoula,  and  picked  up  some  extraordinary  taleo  about  the  diamond 
mines  of  Golconda.  It  scarcely  appears  at  what  place^^i  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula  they  toache<l,  ur  of  wliat  particulars  they  derived 
their  accounts  from  Arabian  and  other  manners :   but  liipre  is  reason  for  i 

inferring  that,  after  a  navigation  of  18  months,  the  Chinese  expedition  ter-  I 

ininated  at  Ormuz  in  the  Persian  gulf.  The  fleet,  with  the  surviving  crew 
(6lX)  having  died  on  the  passaf^e),  probably  never  found  Jls  way  back  to 
Cliina.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Grand  Khan  had  taken  leave  of  all  his 
mortal  jjrandeur;  the  death  of  this  venerable  emperor,  who  was  named 
Kublai,  having  occurred  early  in  the  year  1^94.  When  the  ambassadons 
arrived  in  Persia  with  their  royal  bride,  they  found  that  her  consort  aNo 
had  departed  this  life  :  that  the  country  was  then  under  a  regent,  who  had 
a  hawk*s  eye  on  the  throne;  and  that  the  late  kind's  son  was  encamped 
near  Khoraaan,  with  a  large  army,  t^  assert  his  rights:  though  the  event 
was  <loubcfu],  as  it  was  supposed  that  his  diminutive  person  disqualified 
him  for  the  soverei^ty.  With  this  prince,  however,  they  left  their  royal 
charge.  The  Polo  family  then  repaired  lo  Tauris,  where  ihey  realized  and 
invested  some  part  of  their  wealth  ;  proceeding  onwards,  they  reache<l 
Trebisond,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine ;  and  thence  by  Constantinople  and 
Negro-Pont  they  arrived  in  1295  at  Venice,  in  full  possession  of  health 
and  riches,  after  an  absence  of  24  yearw. 

The  fidelity  and  veracity  of  Marco  Polo  have  often  l>een  questioned, 
but  have  been  placed  at»ove  suspicion  by  his  learned  editor  Mr  Marsden, 
and  the  testimony  of  Malte  Brun  and  other  eminent  geographers  of  the 
present  day.  "  It  would  be  extraordinary  indeed,"  says  a  Quarterly  re- 
viewer, "if,  considering  all  the  circunvsiancea  under  which  the  travels  of 
Marco  Polo  were  written,  many  fuulH,  both  of  commission  and  omission, 
were  not  to  be  found  in  ihetn.  The  greater  part  have  been  selected  by  Mr 
Maraden  for  elucidation  in  his  notes,  and  for  vindicating  the  character  of 
his  author,  in  both  of  which  lie  lias  been  eminently  successful.  Of  the 
former  class  of  impuii-d  faults,  tite  most  conspicuouFi  arc — I.  The  relation 
of  miracles  pretended  to  have  been  performed  on  various  occasions ;  on 
which  it  may  be  observed  generally*  that  every  body  believed,  in  those 
days,  in  divine  interference :  our  traveller,  however,  vouches  for  no  mira- 
cles on  hifl  own  knowledge,  but  only  repeats  what  he  had  been  tuld  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  places  where  the  traditions  were  cuiTent.  2.  An  appft-^^H 
rent  belief  in  the  eOicAcy  of  magical  arts  ;  but  this  was  the  common  weak*^^H 
nese  of  the   limes,  and  none   were   exempt  from   its  influence.     3.  The  r 

descriptions  of  animals  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature-  4.  The 
statements  of  the  extent  and  population  of  the  cities  in  China  ;  5.  of  th« 
dimensions  of  the  palaces  ;  6.  of  the  magnificence  and  number  of  bridge*; 
7.  of  tlje  mihtary  forces  ;  and  8.  of  the  amount  of  the  imperial  revenues.  i 

When  to  these  sutementa,  given  in  miUions^  was  added  the  extraordinary 
story  of  the  black  stonet  used  for  fuel,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that, 
fur  centuries  after  his  death,  he  shouhl  be  branded  as  a  writer  of  roniancen 

*'  The  prominent  faults  of  omission  are  accusations  of  modem  times 
and  they  are  such  as  Mr  Marsdcn  is  disposed  to  consider  as  less  excusable 
if  really  imputable  to  himself,  and  not  to  the  loss  of  a  part  of  the  work, 
or  tn  tlie  omisaions  of  transcribers.     We  do  not,  however,  conceive  thai 
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■ny  vindication  of  the  author's  thamcier  ii  at  all  iicoeaaary  on  this  lu-ad, 
oven  if  the  probability  was  not  appartuit,  thai  tliey  may  have  been  owing 
lo  both  these  c-aases.  Where  in  the  traveller  who  has  been  careful  to  note 
down  every  thinj,;  that  fell  under  his  obaervation  ?  Manners  and  customs, 
and  new  nmJ  sinj^lar  objects  of  nattire  and  art,  however  Mranjfe  foratime, 
become  familiar  from  long^  residence,  and  unler^H  noted  down  while  the 
impression  of  their  novelty  wan  Rtronf^  on  (he  mind,  may  well  he  supposed 
to  escape  the  isub^equent  attention  of  the  narrator.  We  can  WArcely  sup- 
pose that,  Ilouier  was  uuac({uaiii(ed  with  the  pyramidis  of  Kjj^ypt  any  more 
than  wilfi  the  city  of  Theben  and  its  hundred  gates,  yet  no  mention  is 
ma<Ie  of  the  former,  while  bo  familiarly  !§pt:;aks  of  the  latter.  HerocIoCas 
describes  the  pyramidn  from  popular  inapeciion,  but  never  once  alludes  to 
the  great  Hpbinx.  If,  however,  we,  may  rely  on  the  chroiucle  of  De  Aqui, 
bis  contemporary,  Marto  Polo  has  bituself  fully  accounted  for  any  omia- 
hions  that  may  appear  in  hi»  narrative.  So  little  credit,  says  this  writer, 
did  he  obtain,  tliat  when  he  lay  on  hi^  death-bed,  he  was  gravt'ly  exhorted 
by  one  of  his  friends,  us  a  matter  t>f  conscience,  to  retract  what  be  liad 
puhtiHhed.  or  al  least  to  disavow  those  falsohooik  with  which  the  world 
believed  his  hook  to  be  tilled,  ftliirco  indignantly  rejected  tluH  advice, 
declaring  ai  th^.  same  time,  that,  far  from  fiaving  used  any  exaggeration,  he 
liad  not  told  une-half  of  the  extraordinary  things  of  wliich  he  had  been  an 
eye-witneH.s.  Let  it  be  recollected  too  that  bis  book  wa^  dictated  in  a  jail 
nt  (lenoa  from  loose  notes  sent  to  him  from  Venice,  and  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  at  a  few  omissions  of  objects  or  customs  however  rt'tnarkable. 
The  most  important  of  them  belong  to  China,  in  which  country  the  greater 
pait  of  his  time  was  passed.  His  enemies  particularly  notice, — bis  silence 
with  resp(?ct  to  the  great  wall — to  tho  cultivation  and  general  use  of  tea — 
to  the  preposterous  fashion  of  bandaginLf  the  feet  of  female  children  in 
order  to  render  them  smalt  and  useless  through  life — and  to  the  employ- 
ment of  wheel  carriages  irnp(dled  by  wind.  Wo  may  at  once  <hscttrd  the 
last  of  these,  as  we  beliei'e  lliey  are  confined  to  a  pailicular  district  of  the 
provinc4f  of  Petchelee,  and  have  rarely  been  seen  by  any  stranger.  The 
other  three  were  certainly  familiar  to  him  :  he  must  have  seen  and  even 
crossed  the  great  wall,  though  at  a  phtce  perha[»s  where  it  is  only  a  mound 
of  eaith  ;  but  the  most  perfect  and  finished  part  of  it  is  not  more  than  60 
miles  from  Pekin,  and  it  is  there  so  very  -similar  in  constmctton  to  that  of 
the  wallf^  of  the  i^apital  and  of  most  of  the  cities  of  China,  as  to  cease 
possessing  that  attraction  which,  at  first  sight,  it  undoubtedly  boasts. 
8ome  autboi-s  have  speculated  on  its  being  built  Hubsequeiitly  to  the  time 
of  Marco  Polo;  and  a  missionary  of  the  name  of  Paolino  da  San  Bartlio- 
lomeo  (in  a  work  published  at  Rome)  has  baldly  fixed  on  the  14-lh  century 
as  the  date  of  its  ertHiion  : — he  might,  with  equal  probability,  bare  as- 
serteii  that  Julius  Ciesar  invaded  Britain  in  the  1+th  century. 

"  The  article  of  tea  has  supplied  an  almost  universal  beverage  to  the 
Chinese  from  time  immemorial,  and  appear,  by  the  early  annals  of  the 
empire,  to  have  then,  as  now,  contributed  to  the  revenue ;  it  is  mentioned 
by  the  two  Mahoinmedans  who  visited  China  in  the  9th  century  :  the 
cramping  of  the  ladies'  feet  too  has  been  a  custom  from  a  time  '  to  which 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary/  These  things  must  there- 
fore have  been  well  known  to  Marco  Polo,  though  he  has  omitted  them 
in  his  narrative." 

'*  With  all  tlie  apparent  tmproiiabilities,  defects,  and  inconsistencies  of 
tlie   uan-ative   there  is  still  enough  in  it,"  the  reviewer  justly  adds.  **  to 
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ctKivince  ihc.  most  sciplicil  nf  iu  genera!  arcnmr/  ;  wUAk  the  nnmeroas 
descriptions  and  incult^ntn  att'ord,  am  Mr  Mftr«d«n  justly  ob^erres,  unotiiru- 
*\vp  proftf*  of  (ffin'J'^*''**''''* ;  amonsr  otlttrrt  may  be  enuiTU'rated,  the  *itate 
in  which  the  bodies  of  persons  destroyed  by  tlie  hot  wind  oF  the  desert  are 
I'ouud — the  maimfactare  of  inebriating  liquor  from  the  infusion  of  dalen — 
Uic  tradition  prevailing  in  Bndakatrxn,  of  the  deKct'iit  of  its  princes  from 
A1exand(*r  of  Macedou — the  gii^antir  fifnirea  of  idnl^  in  a  recumbent  pos- 
ture— the  deficription  of  the  hos  grunnieiix,  or  ffak  of  Tarfary — tbe  fis^res 
of  dragons  in  Kataian  or  Chinese  uniament — the  periodiral  rfHidence  of 
the  emperors  in  Tartary  durintr  the  munmer  months — thw  commi'Mceraent 
of  the  Katuian  year  in  Felnaary — the  cerj-mony  of  protttralion  before  tbe 
emperor  or  hi:i  tabli't  by  word  of  comrannd — the  ascent  to  the  top  of 
AdRm*9  peak,  in  Ceylon,  heiiio;  effected  by  the  assistance  of  iron  chains — 
tlie  burning  of  coal,  before-mentioned,  and  a  groat  variety  of  oilier  msttera 
utterly  unknown  at  tbe  time,  but  whitth  have  since  been  found  to  bo  per- 
fectly correct." 

The  reviewer's  vindication  of  Marco  Polo  is  just  and  laudable :  but  the 
best  test  of  his  veracity  is  the  identification  of  bi«  peotrraphy  with  that  cif 
iiiodeni  times,  which  has  been  well  attd  ably  executeii  by  Mais^len  and 
Klaproth.  He  is,  in  fart,  the  first  travi-llpr  wlio  flisclosed  the  vast  interior 
of  Central  Asia  and  China  to  the  European  world  ;  but  such  was  then  the 
profound  ignonince  that  reigned,  that  its  rnluc  was  not  appreciated^  but 
even  rejected,  and  that  for  centurieit,  equally  by  the  learned  as  by  the 
vulgar,  who  would  not  or  could  not  believe  that  the  CtiineAe  were  so  far 
adi'unced  in  the  career  of  civilizatirjn  beyond  themselvps,  and  treated  liira 
H4  a  linr  and  an  impostor  for  communicating  what  be  could  not  but  know, 
after  17  years'  res^idence  at  the  coart  of  tbe  greatest  prince  that  ever  tilLetl 
an  eastern  throne. 

OdcncHsr\     The  next  traveller,  in  point,  of  lirae,  was  Filar  Odericus  of 
Friulc,  one  of  the  Fraires  MiTiores,  and   u«(ual)y  called   Beatus  Odrricus, 
This  good  friar  set  out  with  unbounded  zeal  to  convert  the  heatlieus  of 
the  Kaat  to  Christianity,  in   J  8 18.      He  travelled  over  the  sime  ground 
nearly  ^ftfl   the   family  of  the   Pali  liarl  done  before  him,  and  though  hiit 
narrative  has  now  and  then  a  sprinklinij:   of  the  marvellous,  and  shows 
the  author  to  have  received,  with  ton  crpdulous  an  ear,  the  strange  sto- 
ries related  to   him  in   the  courae   of  his   travels,  yet  it   contains  many 
very  carious  facts  that  were  not   known  to  the  weateru  world  before 
his  return,  and  which  he  could  have  learnt  only   in  the  countries  where 
they  exist.     He  describeti,  for  instance,  the  vast  resort  of  pilgiims  to  the 
great  temple  of  Jaggemaut,  the  procession  of  the   enormous   citr,  under 
the   wheels  of  which  *  many   pilgrims   put   themselves,  to  the  end    that 
their  false  god  may  go  over  them;  and  all  they,  over  whom  the  chariot 
runneth,  are  crushed  in  pieces   and   ilivided   asunder  in   tbe  uiidst,  anil 
slaine/     He  also  flescribea,  with  great  accuracy,  the  Hindoo  worship  of 
the  cow,  the   consecration  of   virgins  to  the    service  of  their  idoU,  the 
J)uman  sacrifices,  the  custom  of  wives  burning  lliemselves  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  their  husbands,  and  *  many  other  heinous  and  abomifiablc  villanio* 
committed  by  that   brutish   beastly  people.'      lu  Sumatra,   be   mHntiomj 
the  abundance  of  gold,  silver,  and    camphor.     In  Java   he   findd  clovea« 
nutmegi,  and   other  spices ;    and   trees  that  yield  meal,  honey,   and  thtt 
most  deadly  poison   in  the  world;    in  which  we  readily  recognize  the 
sago  palm  ami  the  poison-tree,  better  known  by  the  name  of  upa*.      He 
notices,  nhoj  the  stones  which  are   found  in  the  joints  of  the  hambooi  a 
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jilant  which  he  dt'scribes  nn  a  cane*  of  immcnite  size,  tis  Wge  a«  «  tree. 
Tlwse  arc  things  with  which,  at  this  early  period,  he  could  not  have  become 
ncquainCfd,  but  on  the  Rpot.  His  nnrrative  ih  conrlnded  with  the  Ntory  of 
the  *  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,'  and  his  paradise,  desrrihf'd  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  related  by  Marco  Polo,  followed,  however,  hy  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  most  terrific  valley,  which  m  wholly  fictitious;  and  which  we 
jcive  below  in  the  literal  translation  of  IlncUluyt.*  The  Quni-terjy  re- 
viewer regards  the  whole  story  as  an  interpolation  of  Sir  John  Mandeville. 
Mandevilk.~\  'Hie  celnhraled  Sir  John  Mandeville  visited  Tartary 
nhout  half  a  century  afti*r  I'olo,  and  ppent  34  years,  according  to  his  own 
account,  in  wanderinff  ihrouprh  the  East.  "  He  may  possibly,"  says  the 
author  of  '  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery,'  "  have  iruvt'llmt  in  Palealiue 
and  Syria,  but  \m  work  offern  abundant  proofs  ihac  he  never  penetrated 
farther  into  Asia.  He  avows  himself  that  he  borrowed  much  from  old 
chronicles  and  rumancen  of  chivalry,  and  he  copies  whole  po-^i's  without 
acknowledgment  from  friar  Oderic  and  Haitbo  the  Armenian  :  bnl  he  sel- 
dom relates  the  fabulous  tales  of  his  predecesAors  without  giving  to  theui 
^nie  additional  embeiUshmentfl  ;  and  whenever  he  aifectti  extreme  accuracy, 
he  is  sure  to  expose  the  grosscett  ignorance.  ThuM  he  «ay»  that  India  is 
50  days'  jouniey  beyond  Pekin,  and  laments  that  the  journey  to  that  coun- 
try nhouhl  be  bo  long  and  ditHcult  compared  with  that  to  China.  Oderic 
of  Portcnan  «poke  of  a  sea  of  t-and, — no  unfit  exprc»>hiun  to  drscribe  the 
9andy  deijens  on  the  bordL'rs  of  Persia;  but  Sir  John  Mandeville,  not  sa- 
tisfied with  a  sea  of  sand,  describes  also  a  river  of  rocks  flowing  into  it; 
and  he  even  ventures  to  aNttert.  that  this  wondrous  sea  abounds  in  excelletit 
fish.  He  alone  actually  travcUed  through  the  country  of  the  Pigmies,  who 
all  came  dancing  to  see  him.  He  also  visited  two  islands  in  the  centre  of 
Asia,  one  of  which  wa»  inhabited  by  giant?!  30  feet  in  height,  while  the 
ehler  branches  of  the  family  dwelling  on  the  other  i^tUnd  were  20  feet 
higher.  In  India  lie  places  two  islands,  called  resfwctively  Brahmin  and 
Gymnosophist.  He  is  the  first  who  writes  of  the  famous  lamb  of  Tatary, 
that  grows  itiside  a  gouid  or  melon.  '^  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,"  says  tho 
worthy  knight,  *'  it  opens  In  the  middle,  and  in  the  interior  is  iKieu  the  lit- 
tle animal,  with  flesh,  bones,  and  blood.  It  is  like  a  lamb  without  the 
wool,  and  is  eiiteii  with  the  fruit."  lu  ilie  courye  of  his  travels  he  saw 
many  curiosities  of  the  same  kind,  and  among  others,  sheila  of  ao  vast  a 

'  **  Fusine  hv  n  urtaino  vallf^r,  which  »  situate  beside  s  plfiwinC  river.  I  anw  many 
dnd  hodini,  &na  in  th>*  Miid  ruUry  alto  1  hfNr<l  diverfl  aweet  sounds  nud  harmooles  of 
mtuiekc,  mprriiilly  the  ni>i»<i!  nt'  ritherriv,  wht'i'val  1  ^rua  Knwtly  Hninztrd.  TbH  vklley 
cuntaini'ih  in  l<<ti^th  wwii  ur  ctj^ht  ruili^  nt  the  lf>a!>f.  Into  the  whirh  whiK4N>ver  pii- 
trrth,  dieth  prtH4>titly,  and  t<Mn  by  no  means  paise  alive  thorow  the  mlddt^t  thereof,  liir 
Wbioh  cause  nil  tbu  inhabiuuits  thi^rtiubout  declitie  auto  the  out  side.  iMoreaver  I  ww 
tempted  to  go  in,  nnd  to  %qm  wliut  it  \\i\n.  At  length,  niakin^  my  prayers,  and  nwom- 
bwudlnf{  mynetf  tu  (iod  in  the  DAtnr  o(  Jc>u,  \  eiurrvd,  luid  imw  siii-.h  vwaraoM  of 
4mA  bodies  thm,  as  nu  nun  would  believe  unlssae  be  wtire  an  t.*ye-wittipx«p  there- 
'^.  At  the  one  aide  of  the  t'urt^siiyd  vulley  upon  a  certainn  alMUi',  1  mlw  the  viuge 
of  a  nun.  which  bt^hcM  m>  ivith  aiicb  a  tiTiibk*  aKiH.>ct,  thnt  1  tlioui^lit  verily  1 
should  hnre  died  in  the  winic  \y\atT.  13ut  nlwni**^  thi»  sentcnri?  '  thr  Wtird  l>ei*amc 
flesh  and  dwelt  anions  ua,'  1  ceased  not  to  pronounce,  siuuiuK  uiyaellV  with  the 
■Iftie  of  the  crusse,  and  nearer  than  Heven  or  eight  paaea,  1  clurst  not  appnwch  unto 
the  tayd  head,  hut  I  drmrled  and  fled  unto  another  plnrc  In  the  nyd  valley,  oscend- 
log:  up  into  h  Utth<  aainly  mountaine,  whrre  looking  round  about.  I  nw  nothing  hut 
|tir  wild  cithcriiH,  n'hich  infihutiL;ht  1  heiird  niirAmlunsily  aounding  Hiid  jiUyiti^  by 
ihiMiiiielvi'!^  without  ihv  hflp  of  mualcloiis.  And  being  upon  the  ti>ppe  of  the  motiii- 
lnin«s  1  found  silver  thrre  likn  the  acalM  of  Aih«k  In  great  abuudaiice:  and  1  xa- 
tbcred  some  part  thereof  into  my  baaome  to  allow  fiir  a  wonder,  hut  my  rouscieuM 
rehukinK  me,  1  cH»t  it  upon  the  earth,  reMrvUig  uo  whft  at  all  unto  my  acUe,  aAd-w^ 
by  O'od'a  gnice,  1  di-fturled  without  danger." 
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ni/e  Afl  to  afford  liulHtfiiioiis  for  many  persons.  He  also  learned  from  ex* 
pprience,  tliat  diamond}*,  if  welted  witli  May-dew,  will,  in  the  course  of 
yenr:«,  grow  to  an  indcfiDite  magnitude.  Tlie  liints  witich  lie  borrowed 
from  romances  of  chivalry  are  Mattered  throu^^K  lii<4  volume  with  little  art 
or  discrimination  ;  and  it  was  uii  the  walls  of  the  kini^'s  palace  in  Java  that 
he  MAW  painted  the  exploit-s  of  duke  Oi^Eer  the  Dane. 

"  Early  travellers  had  (spread  ahroad  some  indiHtiuct  rumours  of  Pro«t«r 
John,  a  Christian  prince  supposed  to  reign  aomewhere  in  the  heart  of  Aaia; 
but  Mandeville  alone  hail  the  happiness  to  see  him  seated  on  his  throne, 
surrounded  by  1"^  arclihishopa  and  220  birthops.  The  empire  of  this  prince 
wail  in  India,  *'  a  land  divided  into  many  island!)  by  the  rivers  descending 
from  paradise. '  The  ^tes  of  his  palace  were  n)ade  of  sardonyx,  the  bars 
of  ivory,  the  windows  of  rock  crystal,  and  the  tables  of  emeralds  ;  radiant 
carbuncles,  too,  each  a  foot  in  length,  served  instead  of  lamps  to  illuminate 
iHl'  palace  by  night.  Such  were  the  tales  which  pleased  our  ancestors  of 
the  I4lh  century-  M&TideviHe  aUo  coTifinmA  the  popular  belief  that  Jem- 
salL'm  is  in  the  middle  of  the  world  ;  for  stiching  his  spear  upng^ht  in  the 
ground,  he  found  ihat  at  mid-day,  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  it  cast  no 
shadow." 

Marignola.~]  Among  the  numerous  missionaries  who  visited  Asia  ia 
the  I4ih  ceDlury,  was  .Tohn  de  Marignola,  a  Franciscan  and  professor  in 
Uologna,  a  Florentine  by  nation.  In  1339,  Marijfuula  set  out  for  the  in- 
terior of  Asia  with  the  pompous  title  of  le^te.  He  was  one  of  the  6rst 
missionaries  who  succeeded  in  peneiraiinjj:  into  China  by  crossing  the 
desert  of  Cobi ;  and  he  seems  to  have  sojoume<l  in  that  country  four  years. 
He  then  embarked  for  India,  and  sailed  across  the  Persian  ^ulf,  returning 
by  Palestine  and  Cyprus  to  Avigi>on  in  13oR.  After  this  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bishopric  of  Besignauo  in  Calabria;  and  at  the  special  re- 
quest of  the  kin^  of  Bohemia,  at  whose  court  he  had  resided  some  years 
in  the  quality  of  chaplain,  ho  compiled  a  hisLory  or  chronicle  of  Bohemia. 
In  this  work  the  author,  accordin>^  to  the  faithion  of  tlm  age,  commences 
his  history  with  the  creattnn  of  A<lam  and  Ere,  and  is  ingenious  enough 
to  accomplish  the  introduction  likewise  of  his  own  travels  and  adventures 
in  foreign  parts.  The  bishrp'i*  personal  narrative,  however,  is  extremdy 
interesting,  and  justly  entities  him  to  a  place  by  the  side  of  Plan  Carpio, 
and  the  excellent  Marco  Polo.  It  was  not  given  to  the  world  till  1768, 
when  P.  Dobner  inserted  it  amongst  his  Monumenla  liUtur'tca  Buhcmue. 
T1le  geograpiiical  reader,  however,  will  do  well  to  consult  Marignola's 
narrative  in  the  edition  of  J.  G.  Meinert,  published  at  Prague  in  1820, 
Meinert  has  corrected  the  text,  and  re-estahli>ihed  a  natural  order  in  our 
traveller's  descriptions,  by  the  rectification  of  Ins  itinerary  ;  he  has  also  cor* 
reeled  tlie  nomenclature,  which  in  the  original  text  in  exceedingly  obscure. 
Marignola  is  by  no  means  happy  in  his  gcugmpiiical  ideas.  He  imagines 
that  the  solid  ])artR  of  the  earth  6oat  upon  the  6uh1,  and  that  the  great 
oceanic  collection  of  waters  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  of  which 
two  arms  are  unnavigalde-  On  settinL^  out,  our  missionary  directed  his 
steps  to  the  court  of  the  Tatar  eirtperur  U^beck,  in  whose  dominions  be 
places  Mount  Ararat  of  Little  Armenia.  Uabeck  seems  to  have  resided 
at  Saratf  (in  the  Aclituba,  to  the  ea<^i  of  the  ^'olga.  His  next  route  led 
bim  to  ••  Almaligh  in  the  empire  of  Media."  The  Median  empire  spoken 
of  by  the  missionaries  of  this  period  seems  to  have  been  the  country  of 
Jagatai,  which  then  extended  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Aral  lake  to  the 
iletsert  of  Cobi.  Almaligh,  or  Armalek  was  situated  on  the  Ab-eila,  in  tbe 
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middle  of  thU  coantry.'  Maripiola  Rp^iks  of  b  town  called  Camont  which 
he  risited  on  liU  route,  and  which  without  douht  must  have  been  Kami! 
in  Little  Bucharia,  the  Carnoul  of  Marco  Polo,  From  the  frontier  of 
Annaiek,  thn  rommprcinl  road  IpiI  to  the  frontier  town  of  Kanlchnt,  pa.««- 
ittg  the  lake  antJ  town  of  Lop,  where  travellers  provided  themselves  with 
camels  and  horHes  to  carry  them  acros**  the  mountains.  In  1342,  our 
Franciscan  missionary  readied  the  capital  oi  Kathnif,  or  Northern  China, 
the  modern  PeWin,  then  bearinij;  the  Mongolian  name  o(  Kambelek,  or  Khan- 
haligh.  Here  he  presente<l  liimwelf  with  great  ceremony  to  the  Grand  Khan, 
who  received  him  with  much  politeness,  and  granted  him  liberty  to  found 
a  Cfarislian  archbishnpric  in  h'w  capital,  and  to  build  a  L'^ibedrnl  and  several 
rhurchen.  War  hrenkin^r  out  in  Mong'oUa,  lV[ari|[;nota  resolved  to  return 
by  sea  t4>  Europe ;  and  in  c»ntpliancp  with  a  vfinU  expressed  by  the  Grand 
Khan,  he  took  the  route  of  Manicki  to  (rreat  India.  He  informs  us  that 
the  countiy  of  India  embrmces  Cynkalan,  or  Great  India — 'Nifmbar,  or  LittU 
India,  with  the  cities  of  Kolumhus  and  Oifnkali — and  Maaharov  Upper  In^ 
dia  ;  in  which  there  was  a  city  called  Mtrapt^es.  He  m(*nlions  also  the 
islands  in  tfie  Indian  ocean,  particulftrly  Setfllati^Saha^nmX  the  Paradei.  The 
Manlchi  country  of  the  Great  Khan's  dominions  was  undoubtedly  Mangee, 
or  VVliang-ho,  Southern  China ;  and,  like  Marco  Polo,  he  mtrntionn  the  river 
Caramora  as  separating  ibis  country  from  Kathay.  It  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  river,  probably  the  Kian|f,  that  our  Franciscan  enters  on  the 
region  of  marve)?^.  On  iu  banks  he  saw  numerous  magniticent  cities 
which  ahoumled  in  e;old  ;  its  waters  were  covere<l  with  boats,  in  which 
dwelt  thousands  of  ttkilful  artisans;  and  the  a<ljacent  districtJ}  yielded  a 
gr(>ater  quantity  uf  silk  than  could  be  procured  from  all  the  world  besides. 
The  city  of  Kampsar/j  the  capital  »f  Mantchi,  Ite  affirms,  contained  an  in- 
nomerable  population,  10,0U0  stone  bridges,  and  a  multitude  of  wonders. 
This  city  is  the  Kinsai  of  Marco  Polo,  and  the  JSi  Khansa  of  Hatouta,  and 
is  now  called  liangcftoo.  Our  traveller  observing  an  image  of  the  mother 
of  Fo  in  one  of  the  pagodas  in  the  city,  simply  enough  supposes  it  to  be 
that  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  I^avin^  this  city  of  wonders,  Marignola  jour- 
neyed to  Zat/ton,  which,  Marco  Polo  informs  us,  was  a  famous  trading- 
port  on  tlie  ejiHtern  coast  of  Southern  China.  We  next  find  him  at  Ko- 
lumhus^  which  he  says  i^  the  most  celebrated  city  in  all  India.  Meinert 
thinks  that  this  liColumbus  is  the  Palumbe  of  Mandeville,  the  Coulam  of 
the  Arabs,  anil  the  Colanura  of  the  Portuguese.  Tlie  Florentine  traveller 
describes  pretty  minutely  tiie  management  of  the  pepper  plantations  which 
be  saw  in  the  npighbourhood  of  Kolumhus,  and  challenges  some  of  the 
details  fnrnt^thed  by  Mandeville,  but  without  naming  him.  From  Kolum- 
buB  Marignola  travels  to  Mirapolis,  by  which  probably  we  are  to  under- 
stand  Meliapoor  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  as  the  country  which  he  calb 

'  From  our  itnipcrfect  knowlmixe  of  the  Keoifraphy  of  ToorkiMiatin,  it  is  impouiUe 
to  fix  pT«ciM!ly  Ihtr  iito  of  AlmailKh.  Jt  seems  to  have  bren  sitiutvd  ua  the  upper  cqufm 
of  the  Tcbiii,  which  issu(>s  fri>m  th«  lake  uf  Tooz-kol  or  Timooruw-noor.  In  theroula 
of  Kokhun,  tht*  general  of  HmiUkoo,  from  Kitnikorom  to  Pcrsi*.  Aluutligh  is  plninly 
plmccA  to  thr  W.  uf  the  Uolkush-noor;  for  t-o  th«  ^.  W.  of  that  Lake  they  passed  a  nar- 


row defile  called  the  irou  Oate,  a  stei-p  path  resembtin]{  a  Dying  Urjdgo,  and   from  ibis 

■ben,  bauber  •■vs  ih 
country  Kokaua  wan  bounded  on  the   N.  by  'I'oorkifitaun.  where   were  ins  cltie*  of 


dofile  the  route   led  to  .^Jmaligh.      And  in   the  Vnkeat  Baberi.  bauber  nva  that  bia 


Atmaligb,  Almatou,  and  Otrar;  and  Leyilfn,  In  hitt  note,  nays  that  Almaliifh  lay  to 
the  N.  B.  of  Kbftan  (a  city  of  KokHun^  on  the  other  ftirlc  of  th«;  Ala-Tagh.  So,  con- 
•equently,  Mmr>rt  is  wroni;  in  pl-icins  Alinali^h,  on  the  Hi  rirer,  id  what  !«  nnw  raJlMl 
in  Chineie  the  Thlanr-han  Pelou.  The  vnuntry  or  district  of  Almaligb  in  Lherefore  in 
the  tcrrflor}'  of  the  Great  Horde  of  the  Kirgus,  and  the  people  who  inhabited.  ^^\ 
district  are  fxpre»iy  called  Alrfcu  in  the  itinerary  of  KoVAvan. 
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Maabar  is  certainty  tlie  kingdom  of  Maraw.  His  oext  point  of  d«l 
kfttion  is  the  i^le  of  Saf*a,  whrre  he  encoanters  many  marvelA,  and 
kindly  received  by  the  qaeeii  of  the  country.  Meinert  suppows  the  Saba 
of  Marignola  to  be  tlie  Java  of  the  present  day ;  for  Iw  talks  of  a  rolcano 
on  the  island  called  Gifberty  and  the  Arabs  of  the  9th  century  knew  tbe 
▼olcano  of  Java  by  this  name.  Oar  misnionary  is  extremely  happy  to 
bare  visited  tbe  conntry  of  Paradise,  which,  he  says,  is  sttnated  exactly 
oppoiite  to  Seyiian,  or  Ceylon.  He  mentions  Adam's  peak ;  and  teiU  us 
that  he  saw  pUan^,  and  nargiU,  or  ciMroR-trees,  growini?  in  Adam's  garden. 
He  discoirer?4  a  convent  of  monks  of  bis  own  order  in  ScjfUaH,  and  a  race 
of  sectariea  called  *ons  of  Cain  ;  but  uufoi-tunatcly  ^'  an  evil-hearted  Sara- 
cen, tbe  eunoch  Coja-Joan,  usurper  of  the  kingdom  of  Seyllan,"  discorer- 
iug  that  our  lej^ate  carries  along  with  him  a  very  con&iderahte  quantity  of 
^old  and  preciuas  stones,  and  otJier  ralaahle  articles,  which  lie  had  snr- 
cessively  received  as  presents  during  his  wanderings,  most  uopoUtely  strips 
bioi  of  the  whole,  and  sends  biui  home  a  great  deal  poorer  than  he  was 
when  he  first  set  out  on  his  travels.  The  remainder  of  his  narrative  oflert 
nothing  very  remarkable ;  he  retorus  by  way  of  Palestine,  but  seems  to 
have  drawn  up  this  part  of  h\**  itinerary  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Clavijo.^  The  lotli  century  was  distinguished  by  its  geographical  discover^ 
ies  under  the  adreniurous  Portuguese,  which  have  been  already  (sketched  in 
the  prwreding  volumes  of  our  work.  Among  the  earlie'*t  and  moAt  distinguish- 
ed travellers  of  tliis  century  was  the  Spaniard,  Ruy  Gunxales  de  Clavijo, 
who  was  sent  by  Henry  III.  of  Castile,  on  an  embassy  to  Tamerlane,  in 
I-iOS.  Of  tills  traveller  it  has  been  remarked,  that,  though  frequently  in- 
accurate, and  somewhat  superstitious,  he  has,  on  tbe  whole,  less  of  the  mar- 
vellous than  might  hare  been  expecte^l  from  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  saw,  however,  in  Constantinople,  tbe  spear  with  which  our  iiavioar 
was  pierced,  with  the  blood  still  fresh  on  it ;  some  hairs  of  his  beard,  to- 
gether with  the  reed,  the  spunge,  '  and  the  garment  for  which  they  cast 
lots  ;*  be  saw  also  a  bone  of  the  arm  of  Mary  Magdalen,  three  heads  of 
the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  and  several  other  relics,  which  he  appears  to 
have  contemplated  with  unspeakable  comfort  and  delight.  From  Constan- 
tinople, he  proceeded  by  the  usual  route  of  Armenia  and  Persia.  On  the 
confines  of  the  latter  he  met  an  ambassador  from  the  sultan  of  13abylon,  or 
Bagdad,  proceeding  with  presents  to  Timur ;  among  these  was  a  l>eaat 
whose  appearance  struck  them  all  with  woniler  and  admiration ;  it  was  named 
Jornufa,  and  from  the  deAcriptioo  was  evidently  ihe  giralfe  or  camelopar- 
dalis.  Thid  animal  was  frequently  brought  from  Africa,  as  a  valuable  pre- 
sent for  the  sovereigns  of  ilte  east ;  for  Marco  Polo  was  acquaintetl  with 
it,  and  Uarliaro,  the  Venetian,  towards  the  close  of  the  loth  century,  saw 
what  be  calls  a  ziitiapha  at  the  court  of  Persia.  Clavijn  appears  to.  have 
traversed  a  great  part  of  Persia,  to  have  crossed  the  Hindookhoosh  into 
Southern  Toorkistaun,  and  proceeded  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Samarcand, 
where  he  and  his  party  were  lodged  in  a  handsome  palace  Kituated  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  garden.  In  this  place  they  remained  shut  up  for  8  days,  un- 
der the  assurance  that  Timur  always  proportioned  bin  res|>ect  for  ambassa- 
dors to  the  length  of  time  he  delayed  seeing  them.  At  last  they  were  brought 
into  the  presence  of  llmur,  who  received  them  very  courteously,  and 
feasted  them  with  hor^e'tlesh  and  mare*s  uillk.  Ctavijo  seeniK  to  haro 
been  abaulntely  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  the  gohl  and  silver  and  pre- 
ciotts  stone<4,  tbe  rich  silks  and  elegant  embroidery,  displaved  ui  the  court 
of  thin  poivcrful  monarch.     Samarcjind  is  described  as  a  cltv  soniewhat 
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lartrer  than  Sovillo  within  tlio  wrIIr,  situated  in  tho  mitltt  of  a  vast  jjlalii, 
which,  for  two  leagues  on  erery  side,  was  so  covered  with  garden?,  and 
country  houses,  the  resideticee  of  the  'I'artar  chiefs^  that  the  population 
without  was  Nupposed  to  exceed  that  within  the  walls :  the  pardens,  em- 
bellished with  all  manner  of  trees,  appeared  to  a  Htranger  approaching  llie 
city,  like  a  vast  forest  enclosing  it  on  evory  aide.  The  population,  CUvijo 
says,  entimated  at  150,000  souls,  was  made  up  of  people  from  all  parts  of 
Atiia ;  the  policy  of  'ritnar  being  tliat  of  attracting  persons  to  his  capital 
from  every  country  famed  for  any  particular  art  or  science. 


CHAR  JJI.-MODKRX  HISTORY  OF  GEOGHAPHY, 
Though  the  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass,  and  tfie  properties  of 
the  niaifiiet,  served  uuglitily  to  improve  ihc  science  and  aid  the  practice  of 
navigation, — though  the  perusal  of  the  geography  of  Abulfeda  stimu* 
lated  prince  Henry  of  Portugal  to  the  prosecution  of  naval  discoveries 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  till  its  circumnavigation  was  finally  accomplish- 
ed, in  1498,  by  de  Gama, — and  attliongli  the  discovery  of  America,  com- 
bined with  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese,  alrt*a<ly  related  in  another 
place,  opened  up  a  va<it  field  for  jfeograpliical  research,  yet  no  geographer 
appeared  till  the  conclusion  of  the  15th  century,  when  Francis  Bet  ling' 
hieri  of  Flarence  composed  an  Italian  poem,  in  six  hooks,  C4>ntaining  an 
explanation  of  Ptolemy's  geography,  illustrated  with  maps  engraved  on 
copper.  In  1550,  James  Castafiio^  a  Piedmonteae,  constructed  maps  of 
the  world,  of  A^ia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  several  kingdoms,  relying  chie6y 
on  the  authority  of  Abulteda.  A  number  of  other  geographers  succeeded, 
whose  names  it  in  needless  to  mention,  a«i  their  workn,  exiractod  from 
Greek  anil  Arabian  authors,  and  from  the  reports  of  ill-iiiformcd  and  cre- 
dulous writers,  have  long  descended  to  tfie  tomb  of  oblivion,  and  are  never 
ronsultefl  by  the  learned,  unless,  perliaps,  wo  except  those  of  Louis 
Tri^reira. 

Muuster.']  Tlie  most  celebrated  geographers  in  ihe  16ih  century,  were 
Munster,  Mercator,  Ortelius.  and  iSIaginns.  The  cosmography  of  the 
fir.^t  was  published  in  looO,  in  a  folio  of  1,330  pages.  It  contiisls  of  six 
books,  the  first  of  tvhich  contains  an  epitome  of  Ptolemy's  first  hook  of 
geography,  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  form  and  dimensions  uf  the 
earth,  wliose  circumference  be  estimates  at  5,400  German  miles.  Europe 
occupies  the  three  succeeding  books,  A»ia  and  America  the  fifth,  and 
Africa  ifae  sixth.  Munster's  descriptions  of  places  are  circumstantial  and 
ingenious,  but  inaccurate.  His  maps  are  the  rudest  possible,  having  nei- 
ther latitudea  nur  longitudes  expressed  on  them,  nor  any  proportion  in 
their  part-s.  He  supposes  the  ('aspian  sea  and  Persian  gulfa  to  extend  east 
and  we^t,  instead  of  north  and  south ;  India,  as  might  be  expected,  is  very 
trnperficially  described  \  and  Ids  detail  of  Africa  is  cliiefiy  from  the  aucienta. 
America  was  then  but  very  imperfectly  known  ;  but  his  details  of  the 
voyages  of  (.!olumhus  and  other  navigators  is  curious  and  interesting.  Still, 
with  all  its  faults,  his  hook  is  a  work  of  merit,   ronsidering  the  time  iu 

I  which  it  appe£u'e<l,  and  the  scanty  information  which  was  then  poasessed 
by  even  the  beat  informed. 
Mrrcator,'^  Gerard  Mercator,  bom  at  Ruremonde  in  1512,  may  be 
justly  styled  the  father  of  modem  geography.  He  published  an  edition 
of  Ptolemy,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  imperfectiona  of  the  geographical 
VI.  3   Q 
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^^K  syfltem  uf  tlifl  anci^iiU-  He  alito  constructed  a  map  of  the  world  on  a  new 
^^H  plan.  Ttios©  of  ihe  ancients  were  very  rude,  for  ineridiana  wert  rppre- 
^^H  fienled  as  parallel  Imes,  antl  dc^eea  of  longitude  wpre  pqual  to  tliose  of 
^^^B  l&iiindp,  ftO  that  mendinnti  and  parallels  made  exact  squares.  But  bis 
^^^H  cneihod  consisted  in  laying  do\vn  a  npheriial  [trojeciion  of  the  ^lobe  on  a 
^^^K  plane,  in  nnch  a  way  that  the  places  marked  accurdiii^  tu  lliuir  tont;itude*< 
^^^K  snd  latitudeii  ahoulil  hear  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  as  if  deliocated 
^^^1  on  a  ^lobe.  This  metliod  ha>j  obtained  tlie  name  uf  Mercators  chart,  or 
^^^B  prtrjection^  l>ut  the  principles  of  tlio  coiiBtraction  of  Huch  a  map  werts  not 
^^^V  demonstrated  till  1509,  when  Edward  Wright,  an  Englishman,  pointed 
^^^B  them  out,  as  well  as  an  easy  and  ready  way  of  makin|j^  such  a  map.  This 
^^^V  was  a  vA<)t  Itelp  to  navii^ation,  since,  by  cnlar^in)^  the  meridian  line,  so  that 
^^^B  all  the  dofip'eeri  of  loni^itnde  might  be  proportional  to  thone  of  latitude — 
^^^B  BH  VVriirht  anggeste<l — ti  chart  on  Merrator's  projei'tiuii  shows  the  course 
^^^1  «nd  distance  from  place  to  place  in  all  ca^en  (»f  sailinf;,  nnd  is  therefore,  in 
^^^B  flome  respects,  more  convenient  to  navigators  thau  a  globe  itself.  In  1519, 
^^^1  Mercator  published  a  map  of  PaU'Htine,  and  soon  after  one  of  Flanders 
^^^H  which  he  hml  engraved.  He  represented  to  Charles  V.  two  smult  globes, 
^^^1  one  of  which  was  crystal,  and  the  other  wood.  0\\  the  former  he  traced 
^^^B  with  a  diamond  the  zodiacs  and  the  principal  constellations;  and  on  the 
^^^1  lattfT  he  ridlitieated  tlie  surface  of  the  eartlu  Mercator  aUo  publLihed,  in 
^^^B  ].^).}5,  a  map  of  Europe.  In  1585,  he  finished  an  atlas  containing  several 
^^^B  maps  of  France  and  Germany,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  several 
^^H  BiapR  of  Italy.  This  was  publisheil,  after  his  death,  by  his  two  bona,  in 
^^H  ronjanrtion  with  Honciius,  an  eminent  cosmof<rapher  and  engraver.  With 
^^^B  all  his  geographicAl  knowledge,  Morcator  was  so  credulous  as  to  believe 
^^H  in  the  existence  of  a  vast  rock,  in  a  large  basin  at  tho  north  pole,  project- 
^^^B  iog  four  bi-nnchc*s,  two  of  which  were  inhabited  by  pigmies  of  four  feet 
^H  bigh. 

^^H       Orteiiits.2     OrteliuH,  contempnrary  with  Mercator,  directed  his  studies 
^^^  ami  learning  to  the  elucidation  of  aneietit  geography,  in  two  works,  entitled 

■  '  the  Theatre  of  thn  World,*  and  thw  *  Universal  Dictionary,'  in  both  which 

■  extensive  knowledu'e  and  profound  erudition  are  displayed.     But  Greek 
I          and  Latin  writers  were  aioiio  consulted  by  him  ;  he  had  little  knowledge 

of  the  geography  of  the  middle  agt'S,  and   was  apparently  unacquainted 
with  njalhematical  geogiapliy. 

Maginus.']    In  1595,  MaginuH,  mathematical  professor  of  Rologna,  pub- 
lished a  system  of  ancient  and  modem  geography,   in  2   vols.   4to, — tbo 
6rst  containing  a  translation  of  Ptolemy's  work,  with  a  judicious  (tommen- 
I  tarjs  illustrated  by  27  maps, — the  second  comprehending  an  actual   de- 

scription of  the  whole  world,  accompanied  with  37  maps.     The  histoiical 
'^m  part  of  this  work  abounds  in  the  martrellous,  and  the  nmpi,  as  might  be 

^P  expected,  are  very  defcrctive  and  incorrect.     Cunstantinople  '\*i  placed  near 

|i  10*  too  far  east,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  oc^iupies  the  40th  degree  of 

L southern  latitude.  Capu  Romania,  in  Malacca,  is  33"  too  far  east ;  the 
Caspian  retains  its  ancient  form  ;  the  Jaxartes  is  made  to  run  west  more 
than  SO"  from  the  desert  of  Lop ;  and  the  form  of  India  is  deplorably  er- 
roneous. The  western  American  coast  is  made  to  approacii  Japan;  and 
the  whole  of  .Siberia  is  tnclude<l  in  Tartary,  in  the  most  northern  part  of 
which  he  places  the  tiibe  of  Naphtali.  But  these  errors  are  mure  tbuso  of 
the  age  than  of  the  man. 
Cluiyerius.']  In  comparison  with  the  labours  of  Philip  Cluverius,  a  na- 
tive of  Duntzic,  tbo»e  of  Orteliui  axi:!  Ferrarius  bear  aimotit  no  proportion, 
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•o  far  an  ancient  ^enirraphy  elurUlaUMl  by  niuttern  ih  cuncenietl.  1^ii<«  dU- 
t>n(rai!4li«<l  pen«nn  H|>okti  ten  Uiigufuj;e<t  with  facility.  Ha  puMi«ihf*iI  a  map 
of  ancient  Italy,  in  1603  ;  ami  soon  after,  his  learned  work  on  tlie  mouths 
of  the  Nile.  His  Oermania  Antufna,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  \\\»  Italia^  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  and  Sicilia  Aniiqua^  are  proufis  of  hiH  vast  emditioiu  He  medi- 
tatfd  an  account  of  ancient  Gaul  and  Greece,  but  hi*t  premature  death,  id 
162^,  in  the  4:^d  year  of  his  age,  deprived  the  literary  world  of  the  result 
of  his  farther  talwurs. 

Cambden.^  All  that  Cluvier  vraa  in  Gernrtaiiy,  Cambden,  the  learned 
antiquarian,  was  in  Uritnin.  His  Britannia  lUuslrala  is  a  atuptuidoos  mo- 
nument of  enidiiion  and  labour,  and  is  the  grand  source  whence  all  suc- 
ceeilino;  antiquarians  have  derived  their  inforinntinii  eonnemin^  the  ancient 
geography  of  our  inland.  It  wan  fintt  publinhed  iu  1586,  and  in  the  course 
of  four  years  subsequent,  underwent  three  editions  at  London,  two  iu 
Germany,  and  another  in  London*  in  1594-.  It  was  tranfttated  by  Philip 
Holland,  iu  IGIO,  and  by  bishop  Gibson,  in  1694,  with  large  additions- 
Thai  published  by  Gough,  in  3  vols,  folio,  la  the  be^t  and  moat  complete. 
His  account  of  Scotland  nnd  frelandt  however,  is  very  concise,  containing 
Utile  eUe  than  etymological  and  ^unealufiical  lii^qoisilions. 

Richard  of  Cirencester,  ^c]  The  first  map  oi  liriiain  alone  that  was  ever 
made,  was  done  by  Hichard  of  Cirencester,  who  fiimriihed  in  1340.  This 
map — which  properly  represents  Roman  Britain  ainl  Caledonia,  along  witR 
the  ancient  hiHtory  of  Albion,  the  name  he  assigns  to  this  ountry — waa 
not  discovered  till  the  year  1767,  when  it  waa  found  in  Denmaik,  and 
publiitbed  at  Copenhagen.  In  it  the  space  between  the  Wall  of  Adrian  in 
Northumberland,  and  that  of  Antonine  between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  is  named  I'alentia,  The  space  north  of  ttiis,  to  the  lakes  stretching 
across  the  island,  from  the  Moray  FiriU  to  Loch  Linhe,  he  calls  i^aspa- 
siaiutj  beyontl  which  is  Caledonia.  The  ma|>  and  description  seem  to  be 
chiefly  frum  Ptolemy.  Robert  Sulmo,  a  Guemseymau^  who  die<l  in  1545, 
is  our  oldest  general  geographer,  and  George  Lil/t/^  son  of  William,  the 
famous  Latin  grammarian,  pul»liF<he<l  the  lirst  exact  map  of  our  island. 
Hut  it  must  be  observed,  till  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
the  ilistance  from  the  South  Foreland  to  the  Land's  End,  wa«  laid  down 
in  all  the  maps  of  England  half  a  degree  more  than  the  truth.  In  some 
of  the  MSS.  of  Harding's  Chronicle,  written  iu  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
is  a  rude  map  of  Scotland.  A  very  accurate  chart  of  Scotland  and  the 
Isles,  considering  the  8Ui;e,  was  drawn  up  in  1539,  by  Lindsuif^  an  excel- 
lent navigator  and  hydrographer,  when  he  accompanied  James  V.  on  his 
voyage  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  ;  it  is  much  superior  to  that  publiah<- 
ed  by  bishop  Lesley,  in  1578. 

Jcnkinson,  4'^*]  The  first  map  of  Rm^isia  known  to  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  wan  made  in  1 558,  by  Anihony  JenkinsoH,  agent  to  the  Eng- 
lish RuHNia  company,  from  the  result  of  his  own  observations  and  inquiries 
during  his  long  stay  in  tlkat  empire.  The  first  general  map  of  Sweden 
wa.1  published  iu  1626,  by  Burieus,  at  tlu?  c^>mmand  of  Charles  IX.,  and 
is  a  good  map  for  the  time,  being  the  result  of  much  labour  and  n!>s<^rva- 
tion.  A  large  topography  of  Germany,  in  5  roU.  folio,  wa<  puldi^hed  by 
Merian  of  Frankfurt,  A.D.  1637-1654.  It  is  sufficiently  roetliodical,  and 
tolerably  accurate,  but  does  not  display  that  ingenuity  and  erudition 
which  appear  in  the  works  of  a  Ctuvier  or  a  CambdL'n.  An  atlas, 
m  3  volumes  folio,  was  consimcted  and  composed  iu  1638,  by  Wii- 
Uam  Jansen  BUau,  the  fiiend    of   Tyclia  Bauhe,    which  was  well  re- 
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reired.  Another  edition  of  the  urne,  in  4>  rots,  folior  im  paKltshcd  m 
1663,  by  his  sons,  Cornelias  and  William,  who  sustained  the  fame  of  their 
father.  In  IG50,  appeared  the  geoi^raphy  of  Bernard  Varenius,  ui  emi- 
itent  matbematiciaD,  aatrononier,  and  natural  phiIo»opher.  His  attainmenta 
in  theae  sdencea  admirably  fitted  him  for  prodacine  a  oysteni  of  nnirenuil 
.^Of^phy.  This  wotic  wan  by  far  the  roost  ficientiiic  that  had  ever  u\>- 
peored  on  the  subject,  and  MaJte  Bnin  reckoni  him  one  of  the  brat  geo- 
graphers of  the  I7ih  rentary.  Even  Newton  himself  waa  bo  pleaied  with 
it,  that  he  deemed  it  worthy  of  republication,  with  additional  nol«s.  It  ia 
wholly  a  work  of  {^^raphiral  science,  wherein  the  principles  of  astrono- 
my and  mathematics  are  applied  for  the  purjKMe  of  demonstrating  and  i^ 
loatrating  ica  leading  truths.  Tlie  whole  wurk  is  divided  into  3  books. 
Mad  40  chaptera.  Tlie  firet  book  contains  the  absolute  geography  uf  tbe 
^earth ;  tlie  second,  itA  re?«pectiTe,  or  Mtrooomical  geography  ;  ajid  ilie  thin), 
its  comparative  geography.  It  has  been  tnmslated  into  £»gti>th.  and  gone 
through  several  editions,  the  best  of  wliich  ih  that  of  1733,  in  "2  vols.  8vo. 
This  production,  aa  a  work  of  pure  gt^ographiral  M-ience,  may  have  been 
equalled,  but  has  never  been  surpasseil. 

Riccio/i.']  John  Baptist  Kircioli,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  an  eminent  astrono- 
mer and  muthenialician,  was  the  contemporary  of  Varenius.  Sensible  of 
the  imperfect  slate  of  geography,  he  attempted  to  refonn  it  by  the  aid  of 
astronomy.  With  this  view  he  published,  in  1661,  in  Latin,  his  ^  Geogra- 
phy and  Hydrugraphy  Reformed,'  in  12  books,  tbe  title  uf  each  expressing 
its  Kubjeci.  The  subjects  handled  sucrewtively  are  the  following  : — Gene- 
ral division  of  the  earth  and  ocean — roeasarea  of  tlie  ancients  and  modems 
— extent  of  coiratrjes,  ivith  their  itinerary  distances — geometrical  men^ura- 
tioo — metho<hi  of  measuring  a  degree  of  latitude,  and  computing  the  cir^ 
cumference  and  uwgnituiJc  of  the  earth — the  art  of  mt*U!«uring  heights,  as 
aBoaniains,  cloadn,  &c« — polar  altitades,  latitudes,  climatei«,  jfcc. — meihoda 
of  aaontaining  lungitude»— tables  of  longitudes  an^l  latitudes,  amrient  ami 
Bodem  meridians — the  doctrine  of  the  tides,  and  the  art  of  navigation  il- 
lustrated—  copious  list  of  places,  alphabetically  arranged — method  of  con- 
atmctiiig  and  usint(  the  geographical  cro»,  with  an  appendix,  containing  m 
computation  of  the  popuktiou  of  erery  kingdom,  and  of  the  globe  univer- 
sally, tile  amount  of  which  he  supposes  not  to  exceed  1CM>0  millions.  All 
these  topics  ure  treated  judiciously  and  mbthodically,  though  the  illostra- 
lions  are  sometimes  tediously  minute.  It  U  perfectly  clear,  from  the 
•nujDeiBlioa  of  topics  above-mentioned,  that,  compared  with  the  systems 
of  Varenioa  and  Hiccioli,  the  geography  of  I'tolemy  is  a  mere  skeleton,  and 
UiOM  of  the  Orientals  not  worth  mentioning.  Bnt  it  is  equally  so,  that 
these  works  are  not  adapted  for  general  use,  but  for  those  who  study  goo^ 
graphy  merely  as  a  science. 

Bochart,']  The  examples  of  Clavier  and  Cambden  stimulated  otheiB 
to  the  taak  of  illnstraung  the  geography  of  the  ancients  by  modem  geo- 
graphy, aa  Bodiart  and  Briet,  Valesius,  Palmerius,  and  the  elder  San- 
son. In  lt>46,  appeared  the  '  Pbaleg*  and  'Canaan'  of  Samuel  Bochart, 
who  may  be  justly  denominated  the  most  learned  man  of  the  mo^t 
learned  age  the  world  had  yet  seen.  This  extraordinary  person,  instead 
uf  wasting  his  time,  talenta,  and  learning,  in  acrimonious  coniroreray, 
and  polemical  gladiatorship  (the  prevailing  vice  of  the  learned  in  that 
age),  like  Salmai^ius  and  Petavius,  Capellus  and  Bnxtor6ns,  Voetins 
and  Maresios,  applied  himself,  with  all  the  vigour  of  a  mind  richly 
atored  with  pbilulugical    lore   and  acquired  knowledge^  to  illustrate  tlia 
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geography  nnd  n&CurnT  history  of  the  nacrcd  Rcriptare!*.  Hia  Gcographia 
Sacra  consiflUi  of  two  pRru.  the  former  treatin);  of  t)ie  di9per»ion  of 
the  (lencendants  of  Noah,  subsequent  to  thu  building  uf  the  tower  of 
Babel,  betns^  a  geognaphical  commentary  on  the  10th  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, and  the  latter,  of  thn  Pheiiiciaii  colonies  settled  in  various  parta  uf 
the  parth.  The  Phnlrg  in  divided  into  four  books.  The  first  book, 
properly  «pi:>aking,  is  kh  introduction  to  the  I'baleff,  illu^traLin^  the  hii- 
tury  of  Noah  and  his  three  sons,  in  which  he  endeHvoursi  to  ascertain 
the  plac-e  where  the  ark  was  built,  and  where  it  rested,  on  the  ce^Ra- 
tion  of  the  delu);cf>  an^  treats  of  tfie  construction  of  tlie  tower  of  Babel, 
the  plain  of  Sbinur,  the  confuttion  of  tongues,  and  subnequent  dispemion 
of  tlie  human  race.  In  the  second  book,  tho  posterity  uf  Shem  are 
trare<l  out  in  AfMvria,  Chuldea,  Elymais,  Ariiieiiia,  Mesopotamia,  Ara- 
bia Felix,  and  part  uf  Ania  Minor.  In  the  third  book,  tho  posterity  of 
Japheth  aco  traced  out  in  Media,  Ibena,  Moschica,  Cappadocia,  I^ap))- 
la^imia,  Fhry^a,  Thracia,  Greece,  Italy,  (iaul,  Spain,  Oilicia,  pan  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  isles  of  thu  Arrhipiflago.  In  the  fourth  book  hu 
pruv[H(,  by  ht^turical  luduclion,  that  the  posterity  of  Ilani  peupled  the 
greaUT  part  of  Africa,  ivith  port  of  Syria,  PaleHiioe,  Arabia,  &c.  The 
second  diviHian  of  the  work,  entitled  (Janaan,  is  a  laborious,  ingenious, 
and  erudite  attempt  to  inventigate  the  progress  an<i  various  seltlemonta 
of  the  Phenlcians  in  diiffereni  parts  of  the  world.  Thia  divinion  consists 
of  two  buoks,  the  one  treating  of  the  colonies^  anrl  the  other  of  the 
language  of  the  Plicnicians,  proving  it  to  be  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew. 
It  may  be  said  that  he  has  travfTued  the  wlu»lo  tiehl  of  ancient  geo* 
graphy  and  history,  in  search  of  the  Phenictaas,  and  finds  traces  of  them 
in  almost  every  region  of  iliti  world  known  to  the  aneiRUts.  Uncom- 
mon abilities  are  displayed  in  every  purt  of  this  erudite  work  :  the 
reader  tn  amazed  at  the  extent  of  learned  reseurcli  shown  by  the  au- 
thor, ami  the  immenNe  store  (»f  onimuil  and  rUuHsical  quotations  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  subjects  discussed.  The  work,  ht>wever,  has  its  im- 
perfections. Strained  and  fancitul  etymologies  are  not  seldom  adopted, 
inconrluMive  reasonings  as  frequently  introduced,  and  illogiral  conclu- 
aiona  drnwit.  Tlie  abuse  uf  etymoU»gy  is  a  foible  uf  the  learned,  and 
tho  variety  and  extent  of  liochart's  pliilological  att&inmenta  enabled  and 
perhaps  dt^pijited  him  to  indulge  in  it.  His  geography  is  in  many  in- 
stances and  respects  erroueuua,  especially  his  longitudeH  aud  Iniiiudes. 
The  cauHB  of  this  was  liis  too  great  dependence  on  Ptolemy,  and  bis 
deficiency  of  inrurmaiion  in  Asiatic  geography.  lu  this  department  he 
had  no  other  guides  but  the  ancients  aud  Edrisi.  With  all  its  faults, 
however,  it  is  an  opns  cgregium^  aud  may  he  considi^red  ax  the  most 
profound  geographical  production  that  baa  ever  appeared.  The  original 
edition  of  the  Geographui  Sacra,  in  1646,  contains  near  900  folio  pages, 
but  abijunds  in  typographical  errors,  wliich  were  corrected  in  a  aac- 
ceeding  quarto  editttm,  published  in  1G81.  In  a  work  so  replete  with 
niultifariuus  erudiliun  and  learned  diacusaion,  and  containing  such  a  host 
uf  names  of  nations,  persons,  placesi  and  things,  in  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Pome,  Persic,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Celtic,  Greek,  and  Latin,  a  multitude 
of  typographical  errors  must  have  occurred  In  a  first  e<Jition.  But  the 
meet  correct  edition  of  the  Geographia  Sacra,  and  Hierozoicon,  i<4  to 
lie  found  iu  ibat  publibhed  by  the  IcameU  Jolm  Leusdeu,  of  the  worki 
;of  Bochaity  ill  17U0,  in  2  voU.  folio. 
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Brief,']  Briet.  a  Jwuit,  and  librarian  of  the  unirersity  of  Paris,  in  1648 
published  his  "  Paralk-lsof  Ancient  and  Mod«ra  Geography/'  but  the  wurU 
is  incomplete,  m  it  ucut  no  further  than  Europo,  and  the  maps  are  of  lit- 
tle value.  Gi*»at  errors  are  couimilled  with  respect  to  the  itinerary  nii-a- 
Niires  of  the  ancientn  ;  no  iletail  of  livcrH  and  mountains  in  given,  and  no- 
tliin^  itt  mentionrd  in  the  subdivihion  of  provinces  but  the  names  of  plai-e-s. 

Ceiiariutj  i^r.]  falesius  and  Sanson  gave  the  Notitia  of  ancient  Gaul, 
and  Vatmerius  illustrated  preat  part  of  the  ancient  geography  of  Greece  ; 
no  wiiter,  however,  had  yet  loinpleted  a  «ui*vey  of  the  ancient  world. 
This  arduouB  work  was  rpsi-rvcd  for,  and  acvompUMhed  by  CbriKtophiir 
Cellarius,  who  performed  it  with  fidelity  and  exactntsw,  in  a.  d,  1703.  iu 
2  vols.  4to.  entitled  Nolitia  Orbis  A/iiufuu  All  tho  passages  in  ancient 
aulhorft  that  re«ipe(*t  the  subject  are  quoted,  after  the  example  of  Clavier. 
But  as  tho  plan  dt^fceitds  no  lower  than  the  lime  of  Constantlne,  the  geo- 
propliy  of  the  mid<ile  and  lower  a^es  are  wanting.  An  epitome  of  tbe 
work  was  publitihed  by  Uishop  J'atrick.  Sanson  was  deemed  an  eminent 
geojfrapher  in  hi»  day,  and  his  maps  were  highly  esteemed,  lint  ihoy 
were  far  from  beini^  accnrute,  as  he  was  not  furnished  with  a  competent 
number  of  ohserrations,  nor  sufficiently  profound  ui  his  researches.  He 
left  two  suns,  wlio  inheriteil  hiH  fame,  and  published  several  geographical 
prodnctionn.  Other  geotp-aphical  works  successively  appeared,  as  the 
Atlas  of  AVArrcr,  in  1690;  the  Geographi(»l  Dictionary  of  CorneiUe^'iu 
1708  ;  that  of  lie  rttrea,  in  1713,  in  '2  vols,  folio  ;  and  the  Great  Geo- 
graphical and  Critical  Dictionary  of  itfinr/iwitrre,  in  10  vols,  folio,  in  1726; 
lienides  the  p**otrniphical  productions  of  Heiskcy  LuyU,  and  MU/y  in  Hol- 
land ;  and  ^^''-f/iefn's  Geogmphical  Account  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
}tart*i  of  Knrope  and  Asia,  with  a  large  map  of  tliese  regious,  and  tbow  of 
Hanlter,  Hufjiter.  and   Ehcliris. 

Progress  of  Mnihematkal  Gtographif.~\  Tliough  Mercator  may  be 
called  the  father  of  geogniphical  science,  yet,  strituly  speaking,  raathema- 
tical  geography,  even  though  its  principles  were  well  understood  and  illua- 
trated  by  Varinius  and  Kiccioli,  was  n<»i  studied  with  the  attention  ii  de- 
served and  required,  till  tlie  commencement  of  the  IHth  century  ;  and  till 
that  period  no  maps  hitherto  constructed  could  be  suid  to  be  at  all  accu- 
rate. The  longitudes  during  this  long  peria<l  were  not  at  all  accurately 
fixed  ;  observers  of  latitudes  were  few,  and  for  tlie  greater  part  stationed 
only  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe ;  and  the  positions  of  many  iowoa, 
the  courses  of  rivenn,  and  the  forms  of  8(>a-coasts,  were  but  vaguely  aacer- 
taiued.  by  the  rude  estimates  of  travellerti,  tho  imperfect  computationa  of 
journalists,  and  the  incorrect  observations  of  navigators.*  But  in  the  ISth 
century,  these  defects  began  to  be  removed.  The  most  es>fenllal  improve- 
ments originated  in  France,  where  societies  were  formed,  and  voyages 
undertaken  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  whilst  accurate  observations  and  aar- 
▼eya  were  at»o  made,  the  result  of  wliirh  was  an  almost  geometrical  know- 
ledge of  many  parts  of  the  globe.  The  labours  of  Picard,  Ln  Hirct  Ctti- 
sinij  Maupcrtttisy  fioutrncTj  and  Condamine^  paved  the  way  for  a  more 
exact    geography   than   the  world    had  yet  seen.     The  discovery  of  the 

*  By  th#  aid  aF  Itinerary  tnMuurei,  «uc)i  as  thou  of  tha  Kpmsn  roads,  th«  anoiebU 
ottJinated  tlir  duiniicps  ol'  plorrs  with  bouw  drfne  of  preriwioii  ;  but  mo'lera  inf!a- 
•ura  beinf  uuire  vuriuus,  aiid  diffrriug  widely  trom  each  othi>r,  liaTu  not,  and  could 
not,  nbtain  an  rqunl  dr^m*  of  preciflion.  Thi*  tlainan  roadw  wer«  much  b«(Crr  * 
l*i«  modem,  in  rr^[MN-t  of  ilurabillty  and  straiichlaess*  especially  in  Italy  and  (Jaal* 
cmjequeuUy  kuw  tbe  aucicul  gwigia|iti«iri  ailvautafsa  wbith  the  modern  geographi 
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eclip^eta  af  ilia  saU'llilen  uf  Ju[iit?r,  mid  their  utility  for  fixing  lon^tuHos 
witli  prf^riNiozi,  hclon^s  to  the  hIiUm*  Casnini.  Fn  1694,  ^co^nphy  wam  hIso 
materially  iinprored  in  coiiHoqueiice  ot  the  faiitnu*  coiitrover<iy  l>ct\v4'fMi 
Newton,  and  Cassini^  and  Huygeiijs  rpspertin^  the  sphericity  of  the  glohe, 
whellier  it  wan  a  prolate  or  oblate  spheroid,  which  controversy  was  conti- 
nued till  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  the  matbematicianfi  and 
natural  pbiloFiopbers  of  the  Continent  and  England. 

De  Lisle,'^  The  celebrated  William  de  Liole  was  tlie  6rst  who  applied 
the  impn^)vement9  of  astrnnomy  to  groi^phy.  He  was  bom  in  I(>7o, 
and  was  the  sou  of  Claud  de  Li^lo»  a  preceding;  ueouraplier  of  little  emi- 
nence. During  the  early  part  of  liitt  life,  he  nindu  rapid  pro^^esa  in  the 
study  of  thin  science,  and  constructed  several  ma|w,  in  wfiicli  many  former 
erroni  were  corrected,  and  thu  limitti  of  countrien  ascertained  with  preci- 
sion ;  the  \rediterraneaii  was  sliortened  in  ita  length,  and  its  eoants  con- 
•ider&bly  reduced  in  latitude  ;  the  Asiatic  continent  waH  diminished  600 
leagaes  of  its  Icin^itude;  other  meliorations  wi^re  made  in  tracing  the 
course  of  rivers,  chains  of  mountains,  Sic, ;  and  the  fij^ure  of  the  Canpian 
was  nearly  deterniineilj  in  a  memoir,  published  in  1721.  The  proper  di- 
mensions of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece  were  also  settled  hy  this  learned 
and  indefatigable  f^eop^apher,  whose  maps  and  globes  were  received  with 
universal  approhatian.  Hu  also  publitilied  a  lai^o  and  excellent  map  of 
ancient  Greece,  in  four  stteels. 

J^chtid-I  In  1714,  appeared  a  learned,  e1alN>rate,  and  accurate  de- 
aciiptiou  of  the  Holy  Land,  composed  in  Latin,  in  12  vols.  4tu,  entitled 
FaUsi'tna  lilustraia,  by  Hadrian  Keland,  profesaor  of  Oriental  languages. 
This  learned  pei*son  was  the  scholar  of  the  famous  Suienhusius.  His 
work — which  has  been  the  theme  of  WL*ll-iiieiit4'd  praise  from  Gibbon — con- 
siata  of  three  hooks.  The  first  treats  of  ilie  name(»,  situation,  boundaries, 
divisions,  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  and  plains  of  Palestine.  The  second 
discusses  the  disfances  from  city  to  city  in  Palestine,  as  given  in  Joseplms, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Solinus,  Diodurus  Siculua,  Arrian,  and  the  Itinerary  of 
Antonine.  Heland  coDtt'mpIaled  the  construction  of  a  map  of  the  Holy 
Land,  according  to  the  tables  of  Ptolemy;  but  had  not  proceeded  far, 
when  he  found  himself  compelled  to  relinquish  the  desi^,  upon  a  further 
examination  of  Ptolemy's  numbers-  *'  1  beean,"  says  lie,  "  to  make  up  a 
geographical  map,  according  to  the  idea  of  Ptolemy,  and  give  to  each  of 
tbete  cities  (those  mentioned  in  Ptolemy)  the  situation  he  assigned  them, 
Bs  eoon  as  I  could  have  transcribed  this  list  of  cities.  But  Hcarcely  had  I 
taken  down  four  or  five  places,  when  I  found,  that  these  could  in  no  way 
be  thus  placed,  as  Ptolemy,  or  rather  his  transcribers,  who  have  perverted 
die  numbers  maiked  by  him,  authorize.  For  thero  were  places  in  mari- 
time Phenicia,  of  whose  sites  we  were  certain  from  Josephus  and  others, 
which  cannot  be  placed  at  all  according  to  Ptolemy'^  degrees.  But  when 
I  had  proceeded  farther,  still  designing  a  general  map,  I  was  astonished  to 
see  places  arranged  together  uintaally,  which  are  undoubtedly  separated 
from  eacl)  other  at  a  very  ^eat  distance ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  places 
far  remote  frum  one  another,  which  I  knew  to  be  ni^h.  In  one  place, 
ScylhopdliB  waH  nearer  the  lake  of  Asphaliites  than  that  of  Tilierias  ; — 
Gaza  more  distant  ftom  the  port  of  the  Gaz-dcites  than  from  the  lake  of 
Asphaltitos  ; — Antipatrts  more  to  the  east  than  Jerusalem  ; — and  many 
similar  positions,  which  are  fitted  not  to  inform  the  inspector  of  a  map, 
but  to  lead  liim  into  the  grossest  errors, — errors  not  to  be  tolerated.  I'or 
these  reasons,  I  have  not  deemed  it  pindeut  to  annex  a  in«.Y  ^"^^^  ^^'^'' 
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Mracted  on  the  itlea  of  Ptolemy.  Wioever  cJioorm  may  make  it,  or  in- 
Kpect  the  puhlinhcd  tables  of  Ptolemy,  allhoai^h  I  xvuuhj  wiim  him  not  to 
|>laco  l»o  murh  confidence  in  tliem  ;  for  in  ihese  prinlpd  tahlpn,  Uie  v«Ty 
Bil*  of  the  places  themaelveH  is  not  exhihited  with  8urticieiit  accuracy,  a.i 
Ret  down  by  Ptolemy  ;  yet  what  h  exhibited  in  the  printed  tables  will  be 
ButHcient  to  demonstrnle  the  truth  of  what  I  have  Haiil  of  the  errors,  which 
belong  citlier  to  Piolemy  or  bis  trauscribers,  and  which  cannot  bat  render 
a  map  of  that  Wind  very  imperfect.  Still,  however,  Ptolemy  is  uftcfnl  to 
us  ;  because  lie  has  preserved  the  names  of  the  cities  and  districts."  This 
passage  evinces  the  candour  and  discrimination  of  Heland.  The  third 
book  containa  an  alphabetical  index  of  all  the  places  in  the  Holy  Land 
mentioned  in  the  sarre*!  writings,  ecclesiastical  hiHtorians,  or  the  ancient 
geographers.  Tlie  basis  of  this  index  ia  the  Onomnsticon  of  Kiisehius, 
translated  into  Latin  by  St  .leromOi  with  several  additions.  This  index 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  second  volume  of  jleland's  work,  which,  taken 
in  ciimiilu^  is  the  best  geogi-npfiical  ncconnl  of  the  Holy  Land  that  has  yet 
been  given;  ilie  only  desidemtum  is  an  arcuratt'  knowledge  of  its  modem 
geograpliy,  to  cottltI  and  illusirnte  die  ancient. 

Ativiile,^  .Jean  Baptiste  Houiguignoa  d'Anville,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1697.  A  map,  wJiich  chance  put  into  Ins  hands,  awakened  his  lore  for 
geography,  at  the  age  of  12.  He  began  to  sketch  regions  mentioned  in 
the  Roman  historians,  and  directed  all  his  studies  to  geography.  He 
read  tlie  ancients  only  to  ascertain  the  position  of  cities,  and  to  fix  the 
limits  of  the  remote  kingdoms,  of  wbicfi  we  find  traces  in  hislor)'.  Thus 
he  early  arquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  geography,  became  acquainted 
with  xUv  learned,  and,  at  the  age  of  22,  received  the  office  of  geographer 
to  lUii  ]i\i\\x.  He  now  began  to  examine  and  set  in  order  the  mass  of  bts 
knowledge,  and  acquired  a  nice  tact,  re<jeml)1ing  insunct,  which  was  the 
result  of  ingenious  and  careful  comparison.  Almost  every  wliere  his 
accuracy  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  truth.  The  highest  estimation 
is  due  to  him  as  a  critic,  and  most  of  liis  opinions  and  conjf>ctures  bavo 
been  veiilied  by  later  inquiries  on  llie  spot.  He  has  published  211  maps 
and  plans,  and  78  treatises.  His  atlas  of  ancient  Kgypt  is  the  most  de- 
serving.  His  Orbis  Vderibus  notus,  and  bis  OrOis  Honmnus^  ought  to  be 
in  the  bands  of  all  wlio  read  ancient  history.  So,  also,  his  maps  of  Gaul, 
Italy,  and  Greece.  His  maps  of  the  same  countries  for  the  middle  ages 
are  of  equal  value.  His  maps  of  modem  timps  are  as  good  as  could  be 
formed  of  the  materials  in  his  possetwion.  His  map  of  Ancient  Greece 
has  been  pronounced  by  Mr  Hawkins — who  travelled  over  all  Greece, 
and  who,  from  tlds  circumstimce,  as  well  as  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  classical  geogmphy  of  that  interesting  region,  was  vmW  qnalified  to 
apeak  on  the  point,  to  be  most  accurate.  The  same  rbumrter  applies 
to  his  map  of  Ancif^nt  Italy i  constructeil  for  Rollin's  Roman  History,  es- 
pecially that  of  Laiinm,  which  was  so  exact  as  to  agree  in  almost  every 
position  with  the  trigonometrical  nurvey  of  the  Papal  Dominions  made  by 
Father  Boscovich.  Palestine  also  and  Kgypt  are  accurately  dcbigned. 
His  greatest  errors  lay  in  bis  maps  of  Asia ;  but  the^e  were  unavoidable, 
from  the  deficiency  of  his  materials.  In  bis  map  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  he 
has  made  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  too  narrow  by  more  than  a  degrv« 
of  latitude ;  hie  map  of  Persia  is  meagre  and  incorrect ;  and  that 
of  India,  is  still  woi-ne.  In  bis  General  Map  of  Cbina^  Chinesian  Tartarv, 
imd  Tibet,  publiMbed  in  17:14':,  in  Du  Halde's  Chinese  Atlas,  he  redace<l 
the  diatftnce  between  Pekin  and  Paris  full  2  j**.    The  reauon  uf  this  waa  his 
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bcHof  in  the  tht'ory  of  Cassini,  that  the  globe  was  a  prolate  spheroid,  which 
induced  him  toahorten  the  degrees  of  longitude  I -30th  each,  in  conformity 
to  that  theory.  But  this  error  disappeared  in  bis  sub^quent  maps*  wfaoo 
the  controversy  was  decided  in  favour  of  Neivton.  Like  his  predecensora, 
be  also  trusted  too  much  to  the  oriental  ^eograpliers,  when,  for  want  of  ob- 
serrations,  be  was  forced  to  u»e  their  tables.  Thia  extraordinary  pernoD 
died  in  1783,  at  the  advanced  age  of  85.  He  collected,  during  a  period 
of  almost  70  years  Hpcut  in  advancing  the  science  to  which  he  was  ao  ex- 
clasively  attached,  more  than  10,000  charts,  of  which  more  ibau  500 
were  maiiUM;ript.  A  tranulatioii  of  bisi  Compendium  of  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy into  the  English  IniigungH  accom|ianied  with  mapn  ;  and  another  of 
Roman  Britain  by  iloi-iiley,  added  by  the  trauHlator,  have  been  made  in 
two  voIh.  8vo.  a  new  edition  uf  this  work,  with  such  alteratioua  and 
improvements  m  llie  present  advanced  stale  of  geographical  science  de- 
maiidv,  would  prove  highly  useful.  Additional  materials  for  such  a  work 
have  been  amply  supplied,  and  nothing  is  needed  but  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination in  the  colleetion  and  selection  of  these  for  that  purpose/' 
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'  '*  If  thr  glnrj-  nf  rpforming  thr  jiirf>tt>rmtf*  prrnm  of  g«»Ernpby  brlnup-i  in  ii  ^lei-wliar 
mitnner  tu  thr  !'r«*n(-h  niiii«in,  thr  KriKlixti  at  Ua»t  had  thv  mvrtt  uf  AfTurdiiit;  the  inu<ii 
imporUuit  <*lenivtit»  tu  the  Ittlwriuu^  laxk.  Thir  dt8C»v«npM  ol'  NKWtvii  did  nut  tcrmtn- 
ate  nwrely  in  the  linproTetnerit  uf  aotronomy  ;  they  coaimuolrated,  of  courrc.  wi  im- 
pulif  to  every  bmnch  of  knowlrdj^f  Ht  nil  connected  with  that  Klence.  Bui  hl^  dtsct- 
plr  lliiilry  exi*rt*>d  a  more  immcdintr  uiHueut-i^on  geo|^aphy.  Tkisextrnordiimrv  mui, 
llko  D'Aiiville,  dixtiiiffiiUhcd  hiins«*ll*  itt  n  vrry  fiirly  li^c  by  hiH  ri'rtcirUahli-  ;iriitli'ii^nry 
in  his  fjivoiirit*'  tittidy.  At  the  ttgi*  of  19  he  pitbliiined  h  direct  nirthnd  «f  titidin^  the 
apbelia  and  en-cntrinty  of  the  phiuvts.  lie  wmi  anrarv  that  aatronomy  depended  ou 
an  extcnuve  kitowkilKC  af  th«  position  of  the  stars,  and  expressed  his  zenlous  desire  to 
obwrve  the  stanj  in  liic  southern  hemi^pherc.  Cbnrle^f  II.  favoured  his  ztral;  and  tn 
IHTti,  trhHii  lUIIiry  wan  only  ^1  vears  of  tk^t*.  he  einli:irk«>d  for  St  Helena,  on  this  im- 
portunt  niiviinn.  lli*  irmnitied  tht^re  a  year;  and,  diirini;  that  time,  ftum  the  tjtult  of 
the  eliiiinte,  he  hud  li»eil  tlie  jdar**  iif  only  350  stars.  Hud  be  rlHWvii  ihf  Ciipt?  of  (luod 
Hope  he  would  hiive  f<»iiuil  n  eU-arer  sky,  as  well  at  a  raore  mnitheni  |HM>itioii.  While 
Halley  wan  at  St  Helena  he  obeerved  a  craniit  of  Mercury  arro^i  the  sun's  disc.  Tbis 
kind  of  phenuiiirtiou  bad  already  altmcted  the  uolicr  of  tiuAnendi,  Hurrox,  and  other  great 
astronomf-rx ;  but  HiUley  was  the  first  to  see  nil  the  important  coniietjuenres  that  might 
be  derlve<l  from  it.  He  percei*'ed  that  it  mi^ht  serve  to  determine  the  pnnilUx  of  th« 
sun,  whpuce  ai^ain  nui;)il  be  rulnitati-d  the  dimoniiiimM  of  the  tolar  system.  The  ptut- 
nge  of  V'enuH  iuTo<»  the  nun,  wtiieh  in  of  more  mro  occurrence,  seemed  tu  him  at  the 
■nne  lime  to  otTcr  superior  advaiitajC(^>  H^  weighed  attentively  and  arranged  the 
nathods  and  consequences  of  these  obserrations :  and,  in  a  memoir  published  in  1716, 
lie  annoimiTed  to  the  learned  world  th.it  thr  traiiHlt  nf  Venuv  would  afford  the  menuit 
of  cuicuUlinf;  the  distanee  of  the  earth  fnim  the  sun  with  f;rT'iiter  [trei'iitiim  than  bnd 
been  yet  expected.  The  Uut  time  this  phenmnetion  h.id  taken  yhve  win  in  10^.  and 
it  was  not  to  reeur  till  17t>7 ;  n  time  to  whirh  Hulley.  who  wut*  bora  ia  1(>5*),  could  nut 
hope  to  have  hU  life  prolonged  ;  he  therefore  exhorted  other  aitronomerit  to  attend  t<> 
his  admiuiitionm.  His  counwl  bus  been  obevfd.  and  hJM  ex|h>f-t.ition**  fulfilled.  Heiiidei 
the  adrHnla;K;ei  dirn-lly  ni*'_Tuing  to  K^o|crapny  from  the  perfwtion  ol"  a»tr«namiral  sci- 
ence, the  observation  of  the  trnimi  of  Wtiuft,  ao  warmly  and  pruphetically  uri^eil  by 
Halley,  haa  a  pMriilmr  intere-tt,  inuttwurh  an  it  gave  riM>  to  the  fli-?4t  voyage  of  Couk, 
which  contribute*!  so  mueh  to  diB|M-l  the  ob<eurity  wbii^h  hung  over  our  knowledge  of 


the  globe.      But  it  In  not  ineridy  by  bi*t  remote  iniluenee  on  geographical  exertionn  that 

Halley  Ia  entitled  to  our  reKpfCtfuI  iiotictr;  be  ligureil  uroitiinently  alt 

and  bydriigmplier,  and  was  among  the  first  to  l»y  the  ruuudutiowi  of  | 

phy.     His  ■■  Theory  of  Mngrietto  Vnrlatlous,"  with  hla  "  History  of  the  Muumkkis,  or 


the  Pcriodic;il  Trade  WimK"  having  attmrted  the  Httentiun  of  tlie  learned,  the  king 
gave  him  a  vfMel  to  examine  thr  AtUritic,  and  U>  try  bow  far  his  theory  wus  conform- 
able with  experience.  He  emluirknl  on  ijiiti  e&{»r<lition  in  IG96,  with  a  captain'd  com- 
mission ;  but  as  be  bad  not  heen  eduiratvd  in  the  navy,  he  was  viewed  by  hi*  officers 
with  jealousy  and  dialike,  and  the  nutting-  nf  his  lieutenant  compelleil  him  to  rrtum 
soon  after  he  had  pasaed  the  line.  He  again  put  to  wa,  bowevfr,  in  IHOO,  and  proceeded 
to  the  south  till  he  met  iir,  in  lal.  5t'.  In  Sejrtember,  170(1,  he  returned,  not  having 
lost  a  man  In  the  cuurw  of  bis  voyngr  ;  a  cirrumMtitnce  nt  Chat  tirar  nf  mre  tHrcurrcnce, 
and  which  can  be  attribuied  ouly  tu  the  care  and  humanity  of  the  oominander.  Hi« 
obiuirvatioaa  during  both  h.»  voroges  w^re  found  to  be  favounibk-  i-i  Ids  thwry  of  mag- 
netic variations.     CapUln  >lalfey  was  employed  oil  bb  nelura  to  atiPre^  lU»  C\»aMs«^ 
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Slraftienherg.']  In  1730,  Strahlenhergs  four  «Jii?et  map  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire  and  Great  Tartaiy,  accompanied  with  an  introduction,  ex- 
planatory of  thp  map.  and  a  geographical  description  of  the  north-ea!>t  part* 
of  Europf^  and  Anitu  appeared.  Thin  i<i  a  work  of  great  merit  for  tbe 
time,  being  the  ^m  tliat  diucloHud  tlie  regionii  of  Siberia  and  Central  Asia 
to  the  view  of  Europeans.  Strah!<>nberc;  was  one  of  those  unfortunate 
Sweili*th  captiveH  at  the  battle  of  Pultoiva,  whom  the  Czar  Peter  sent  to 
Siberia,  where  he  remained  during  a  space  of  13  years.  Beinu:  a  man  of 
information  and  curiosity,  he  applied,  with  as  mucli  diliirence  and  asjiiduity 
ax  tite  fttate  of  hia  circamstance»  permitleil,  to  ^atber  inaleriaU  for  a  map 
of  the  extensive  region;*  therein  represented.  He  travelled  over  the  moat 
of  Sibeiia  himself,  and  eipareil  no  pains  to  collect  all  the  information  that 
cuutd  be  acquired  from  the  Buchanan  mercliants,  and  suuli  Tartam  as 
frequented  the  fairs  of  Siberia,  respecting  tlie  lofty,  and  till  then  nnknonm 
region  of  Central  Asia.  If  the  diDiculties  with  which  he  liad  to  struggle 
be  considered,  his  work  is  an  astonishing  eiTort  of  penteveraoce  and  labour. 
One  great  excellence  of  his  map  and  work,  is  a  correction  of  uomberlesa 
errors  which  had  disfigured  all  former  maps  in  the  geographical  nomencla- 
ture of  the  regions  he  describes.  His  greatest  foible  is  his  love  of  ety- 
mology. From  the  want  of  observations  of  longitude,  his  distances  also 
are  often  wrong.  He  has  shortened  the  continent  of  Asia,  in  the  parallel 
of  6C"  N.  latitude,  near  36°,  and  places  the  eastern  cape  of  Asia  in  64* 
N.  lat.,  instead  of  OQ"  2'  its  real  latitude.  He  makes  the  northern  coast 
east  of  the  Indigirka  to  wind  south-eaiit  from  (37"  N.  to  5i*  N.  Cape 
Shelatskoi,  the  must  north-east  point  of  Siberia,  is  represented  as  a  long 
narrow  peninsula,  jutting  far  into  the  sea  in  65'  N. ;  the  peninsala  of 
Kamschatka  is  taken  for  the  land  of  Jesso  ;  and  the  mouth  of  tbe  Amoor 
is  fixed  in  45"  N.,  instead  of  53°  N.,  its  trne  latitude.  But  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  errors,  and  a  few  more,  the  map  is  excellent.  He  is  tlie 
first  geographer  tvho  has  intro<luced  the  great  range  of  the  Boloor-Taugh, 
or  the  Western  Imaus,  and  the  elevated  upland  of  Pamer,  iuto  the  map 
of  Asia,  and  made  it  the  dividing  line  between  Central  Asia,  aud  IChora- 
aan,  and  Mawaralnahar ;  and  also  the  first  who  introduced  the  lake  of 
Aral  into  a  map,  and  gave  a  correct  tleliiication  of  the  region  between  the 
rivers  Oxus  ami  Jaxarte^,  and  the  Western  Turkiitan.  What  errors  have 
existed  in  this  map  respeciing  Siberia,  were  subsequently  removed  in  the 
map  of  Kyriilow,  publiMhed  in  1746,  and  in  those  of  the  Imperial  Acade- 
my of  St  Petersburg  in  1775. 

Dh  Haldc,  c^c]  Modern  geography  was  greatly  enlarged  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Du  Halde's  History  of  China,  and  the  atlas  accompanjinDg 
that  work,  in  1732.  This  coUuciion  consists  of  40  maps,  most  of  whicb 
are  one  sheet  eacli,  and  embraces  the  whole  of  Chiua,  the  peninsula  of 

liiitl  iraf  Mwii  afiur  sent  oti  a  mi«tston  lu  Cht>  Adriatic  tnd  to  Vintiio.  'V\\U  PKtranrHi- 
nary  man  died  in  ITU,  »1  the  acr  uf  t<ti,  rvtaininK  hU  fiu'uUicH  uitrloadiMl  till  the  lui. 
lib  long  liff  \r»A  throughout  duvotf^l  to  thp  »dvaacfmcat  of  aciencr  ;  bis  habitual  la- 
diutry  wriLi  v{\\x*\  c<i  the  nativity  iif  bi<i  mind.  Hr  fvus  ut  onf-4*  a  RlriL't  rea.ton<'r  aud  a 
buld  npecuLitur ;  hr  hHfi  iiii  iiinrbid  fmr  of  tliroriem,  n«r  itn*  he  rvir  wrnncd  by  hia  at- 
|iu:bint>ul  u>  ihem  from  hiv  ]uve  of  tr<ith.  lie  kuvw  from  rxp«*rieiire  how  niut^b  u»rl- 
gatton  depended  on  HMronotny.  and  UboiiriMi  hai'd  to  mukr  the  latter  subservient  to  Ibe 
•Hirpuses  of  the  ritriner.  Mr  att(*inpti>d  to  iinproT^  thr  thitiry  of  luiitir  motions  ;  uid, 
ibouj{h  not  t>erfei^ily  »ucre««riil,  be  uid  a«  aiui'h  &»  uiuJd  bv  eKi>w.t«>'l  from  oii«  man. 
M'liat  he  romumticed  La  i'ln>'e  \\as  cotupteted.  These  are  the  «aeriioni  fur  which  n». 
vitiation  and  geo^niphy  are  Indebted  to  thi*  j^eniuii  of  Halley  ;  hut  his  fnme  a*  an  aitro- 
Hitruer  rests  ohiedy  p«rUap«  on  hit  Mpplieatiuu  of  the  Newtonian  laws  ti  the  nl'itloaa 
ot*  tuinifts,  and  ou  hi*  calculationA  rntpectlug  the  preoraiion  of  tbe  e^uinoxe^-^/fulary 
^  JU,  ftfiJ  /.  Viscotrrt/,  Ul.  10— U. 
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Corcfl,  Mandshooria,  MongolU,  Sot»n(<:aria,  and  little  Bucharia,  with 
Eastern  and  Western  Tliibet,  The  maps  of  China  itself  wore  drawn  up 
with  g'reat  care,  and  are  all  founded  on  celefttiHi  ohNervationii.  The  nnme 
ma/  be  said  of  those  of  Mandshooria  and  Monguiia ;  but  equal  confidence 
caiuiot  be  placed  in  tlie  mapH  of  Corea,  Tibet,  Soon^^a,  and  Little  Bu- 
eharia.  The  Jeiiuit«  were  not  permitled  to  vuit  the  first  of  the»>e  cuun- 
tries.  The  map  of  Corea  wai  drawn  up  from  one  in  the  palace  of  the 
iinif  of  Corea,  and  has  been  proved  nince  to  be  inconect  by  captain  Basil 
Jiali,  who,  in  flailing  up  the  ^ulf  of  Lyantoni^  to  what  he  supposed  the 
pcniuHula  of  Corea,  discovered  that  what  wan  called  the  western  coa^t  in 
that  map  was  a  litr^e  cluster  uf  islands  running  parallel  witli  it,  and  there- 
fore, that  the  peninsula  was  representp<l  lOO  milps  liroader  timn  tht*  truth. 
The  maps  of  Tibet  were  drawn  up  in  1717^  from  Tartar  journaU  and  iti- 
MWary  meanures,  and  such  information  as  could  be  procured  from  the 
Xinmas  at  Lassa.  The  chief  deficiency  \n  stateil  to  be  in  the  regions  round 
lh«  head  of  the  Ciaii^;) ;  bat  exceptinf^  the  error  in  miHtaking  the  sonrce« 
of  the  Sutlegc  antl  Indus  for  those  of  the  Ganges — a  mistake  for 
which  it  is  easy  to  account — the  map  of  Tibet  remains  Ktill  niiim- 
poaehed.  It  is  a  most  valualde  performance  for  the  time  in  which  it 
ap|>ear4Ml;  and  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  almost  contemporane- 
oos  and  equally  valuabio  map  of  the  Iramed  and  intollif^nt  Strahlen- 
berg,  disclosed  a  new  world  to  the  cnrioun  and  inquiF*itive  mind.  The 
mapB  of  the  best  Breo^raphers,  such  as  D'Anville,  Anquetil  du  Perron, 
Tieffenthaler,  Kennel,  Arrowsmith,  and  Pinkerton,  have  given  us  but  very 
little  addititnial  iiifonnHtion.  These  geographerR  have  all  endeavoured  to 
sink  the  reputation  of  the  Lnmas'  map,  and  to  represent  it  as  a  vague  and 
incorrect  performance,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  eiToneous  representation 
of  the  Kourceii  and  course  of  the  (inui^efi, — whilnt  they  themselves  had 
nothing  better  to  offer,  and  committed  the  same,  nay,  greater  errors  re- 
specting that  celebrated  stream  ;  so  that  the  best  successive  maps  dis- 
played successive  ignorance,  with  mucii  higher  pretenniona  to  accuracy.^ 


<  It  is  one  great  objection  wliirh  PiiiloTtnn  nuikM  to  th«  nuthciiltrity  uf  the  I^mnM* 
map,  that  must  of  the  iiaruf^  ol'  innuntainH,  rivKi-x,  iHkms  bij<1  p!i«i*<.i4  mt'iitioned  there, 
are.  unkiiovvit  to  the  nativen  of  HliKJuot>t  m,  xiid  whu-h,  therefure,  ciinnot  bv  refOji^nlzeU 
in  any  subiequciit  inqutrk<s  mmli'  by  our  oouiilryuiPi)  in  thnt  ivgion.  This  in  a  very 
triHin^  obji^^tioti,  H<t  it  gcxN  on  tUr  hypotbf^in  thBl  the  iintivnt  of  ilindfNntan  and  Thi- 
bet buth  itpeiik  arul  write  (heKiniie  lutiHiiu'')-.  Ilnil  thU  reully  been  the  c«ft«,  the  objec> 
tion  woul'l  have  be»>i]  i[uui'mi>iuLtnble ;  but  the  rvry  rniitrary  in  the  fiict,  Hiiil,  cunae- 

?{uently,  the  pliices  nUunterl  beyond  the  Hecmnlleh  miut  have  imtnea  different  from  thom 
n  ujw  uu  the  south  of  the  sume  raujje,  or  on  the  aide:  of  Hinrjoostan.  Nay.  farther,  it 
IM  nut  evrii  the  fiu't  thnt  the  langmt^t's  of  northern  llinilorwtan  are  eithrr  apoken  or 
written  up  to  the  crent  of  the  ilivitlini;  ri<l^e.  In  inaiiy  pliicen  on  the  Hiniluotrtanee 
side,  lhouj{h  «titl  ninufig  the  maiuiUiiiiK,  Tartarian  i<liom»,  as  well  a.-^  ciuitoins,  prevail 
to  a  great  extent ;  many  of  the  mouutiihi  tribes  are  of  mongrel  extraction,  and  »peak 
dialrcta  iinknuvni  tu  the  ttihabitAntit  of  the  pUina.  It  i<^  no  wonder,  thrrvfore,  that  the 
t|f|f»i»«  of  many  pliiren,  even  on  the  ftoiith  side  of  Ileemiilleh,  ahnnld  not  he  known,  iia- 
der  tlwsM  deattfuatiorift,  to  the  pvople  of  the  plains  or  to  the  inhabkUiiit.-i  of  CiUcutLa. 
Tba  great  ran<a  of  aiKiwy  inouotains  that  divider  ilindooataa,  rhroutfhout  the  whole 
of  iti  northern  side,  from  Thibet,  is  ualleil,  in  Saun^^rit,  HiN?ui;illeh.  This  name  does 
iifit  ocimr  in  the  Laina.V  map  ;  and  %vhy  ?     Because  the  lliibetUns  neither  write  nor 

3 wait  SaiLicrit-  It  would  W  absurd,  thervJ'ore,  to  expert  to  find  such  an  appella- 
on  in  the  Lamas'  map.  It  is  quite  buffii'leut,  if  we  cannot  identify  the  name,  to 
find  the  thiti^.  Rennrl  expected  to  find  both  name  and  thing  in  the  l^m:»'  map;' 
but,  not  tindinf;  the  namo  at  b>-  expet:ted,  he  happened  to  ctmt  his  eves  on  the  r^ntri-  that 
intervened  Ifetween  TaxMiMidiin  and  Paridniiiff,  and  found  it  caUed  Himola  in  the  La. 
moa'  map.  What  is  lii»  i-utK-luHinn  ?  U  it  tiiat  llimoU  it  the  Tbibetiau  appelhttioaof 
I  the  same  nuuEC  whi<-h.  in  KindfHMtau,  is  called,  by  the  i)aiis>:rlt  appellation,  lleeinal- 
leh  ?  No.  He  draws  an  inference  the  very  reverse  of  thin,  ajid  wdl  have  it  that  lli- 
lonU  is  a  preMi-ernir  in  the  oiap,  and  that  lleemjilleh  ought  to  be  ttubttituted  in  its 
place,  bvi-au!te,  tu  bis  opinion,  the    lauiHs  really  wmte  it   lleemAVVk-\\,  ^x\i\  vqvW  wvi^ 
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l)c  Guigncs,  tjjt.]  The  lal»ours  of  the  elder  Dc  Guignes  and  De 
Mailla  threw  farther  light  on  the  ^o^raphy  of  Asia:  the  former  by  trac- 
ing the  migralionti  of  the  linns  from  MoDj^olia  till  they  ranie  in  sight  of 
the  Roman  historians, — and  the  latter  by  his  maps  of  ancient  and  modern 
China,  in  the  'General  History  of  China,'  Cjommenced  in  1748,  and 
fiiiitihed  in  1 1  vols.  4ta,  in  1780.  A  further  addition  wbh  made  to  geo- 
grBf)hi<*al  knuvvledii^e  by  the  conquest  of  the  Eluili  Kalmucks,  in  17o9and 
1701,  when  a  map  of  the  conquered  regions  of  Soongaria  and  Little  Bu- 
churia  was  made,  under  the  guidance  of  three  Jesuits,  who  accompanied 
tlic  expedition.  ']'shU*A  of  lonjiritudes  and  latitndes,  taken  in  theae  regions, 
are  ffiven  in  tliu  6iHt  volume  of  the  Chinese  Memoirs. 

Buachc^  ^cJ^  Emulous  of  the  fame  of  D'Anville,  a  number  of  geo- 
graphers successively  appeared  in  France  ;  as  Buache,  Harbie-de-Bocage, 
(jOH^elin,  and  Make  Bruii,  a  Dane ;  hut  none  of  thpui  can  be  juntly  said 
to  have  inheritetl  either  hiH  fame  or  bis  merits.  Buache^  in  176 1»  pre- 
sented to  tiie  Hoyal  Academy  at  Parib  a  set  of  maps,  constructed  on  a 
new  plan.  Instead  of  political  boundBries,  which  are  constantly  Bactaat- 
ing,  he  adopted  what  he  calls  natural  boundaries,  as  chains  of  mouutainSs 
courses  of  rivers,  seas,  and  gulfs.  Now,  though  it  be  niuluubtedly  troe 
that  these  ought  to  constitute  the  essential  parts  of  all  mapn,  yet  it  b  io 
many  caseM  impossible  to  fix  natural  and  immutable  limits ;  for  we  must 
previously  know  all  the  mountain-chains  of  the  globe,  both  in  respect  of 
direction,  extent,  breadth,  and  elevation  before  this  can  be  accomplished. 
But  many  o{  these  ranges  we  do  not  know  in  any  of  the  particular)}  above 
8iaied ;  and  bow,  therefore,  can  we  delineate  iheir  line  of  course  on  a 
map  ?  The  science  of  orography  is  yet  but  imperfectly  known,  ll  would 
require  an  intimate  antl  profounil  acquaiiUancu  with  the  interior  of  the 
globe,  in  order  to  eiudile  us  to  fix  with  precision  the  line  of  direction  of 


write  it  otbenrlse,  because  the  HintloM  do  so.  Htt  would  have  UtmoU  substituted 
for  llitntfla.  ItiuiolB  in.  In  fact,  nn  prefltwerror,  lu  ran  be  provnl  from  thn  Rubmidiary 
fuel  furiiiabed  by  L''ttptam  lliMlfr^oti,  Ihitt  enlightened  mid  litlwriiiuv  surveyor  of  tho 
llremallch  mnunuiiiiB.  In  hi*  printed  Hut  of  the  (Jevailonii  of  that  axtuntHhing  rangrt 
with  their  latitudrs,  lun|*i(u<li-«,  uiu]  the  districts  to  which  thry  belong,  HimoUi  U  iiken> 
ti'tned  ait  one  of  Tltc»e  lll^t.  Thi*  two  lufty  uinLsuring  stalious  of  Chiuidm  Dadani,  and 
Surkanda,  arr  plnt-rd  liy  him  in  a  disirirt  railed  Ulmuln.  if  Plnkrrton  had  Iwen  at 
Cbe  Hune  pniiis  to  in^iuulc  aa  minuti-  a  compariMin  bvtwi*t>n  the  iiomrnrlaturv  of  the 
Lamas'  map,  and  whni  »iiIi>t-i|Ufnt  inturniutioii  liaii  been  sinre  glc:ined  res[>ect)n|[  Thi- 
bet, as  in  Idenlirytng  the  Si:yth!uiis,  Guths,  »nd  Uelgtc,  and  ahuirlnE  them  lo  be  tjulu 
a  disliutit  me*  from  the  Celtji.  and  that  we.  In  this  nonhem  part  of  our  iHlaud.  are  of 
Gothic,  not  of  Celtic  extraction,  hf  would  havr  UmtuX  im  nenr  nn  it£re«*mi<nt  at  c«ald 
have  been  expected  from  our  impcrfrct  itnowliiif(i>  of  lliut  L-uuntry,  mulcting  the nauca 
of  idacea,  anch  aa  Ladauk,  Cbjiprong,  Ljinkcn,  MnpNua,  Kertun,  T^tkla,  I^smii,  Pum- 
la,  Cbau manning,  Kian|[«e,  Jieciuu,  or  Jickae,  KtMlnuk,  Tinkya,  and  Hiinula.  The 
mansion  of  the  great  Lama  is  called  Putala  in  their  map.  llie  rotutou  of  thii  jtppella- 
lion  ia,  that  the  ^at  Lama  being  coitaidered  an  Booilh  ItitnHrlf  rcKt-nernt.-d,  and  pnv 
aenriog  hla  identity  tbroni;h  all  (be  aucoenfve  traiuimi^nitionH  he  U  sun|ifM«d  to  mttke, 
the  ptaoe  of  bin  alwHle  is  i  ouHidrrrd  aa  the  pcdane  of  Uoudh  himself.  .Now,  Putata  la  a 
S«n>M:iIl  apprlljition,  cuin[*uiind<vl  uf  fjowJ/i  and  oht/Ot  thus  making  Booflhiiliya  •  tbo 
manvion,'  or  •dw<*lliM|;-ptn<-«' of  Bfx)dh.*  Thh  jdare  U  not  to  be  eonfuundcd  with  Fdum, 
tliL-  capital  of  Thibet,  this  latter  lying  several  mWrn  to  the  8.  W.  of  tb*  fnrn>«T.  Thv 
Vrfm  Chimitiarct:  of  tbr  Lamot'  map  was  rei»gni7:pd  by  Mr  'r»mtT,  in  bia  journey  to 
TecNbonlnombo,  a«  aI»o  tUr  pUce  tiuird  Paridtaiifi  In  thr  mme  map.  The  ejiistenoi*  of 
f'baprung  wasclvoily  aw:«rtaitted,  from  the  concurrent  ti^iimony  of  the  Bhoteasoatbe 
frontier",  in  answer  to  Intjulriei  made  by  oar  counir)-nien,  as  by"  Liputpuant  Gcranl,  at 
.SfaipLc,  and  by  Mrvii-s  l*ra«:r,  Uodgaon,  and  Hcrbrn,  in  the  virintty  of  Ganfoutrl, 
CkaifTifitf  \%  the  Cinpharanga  of  Father  Andradii,  who  v.Mited  both  this  pbice,  and  Ho- 
daiitc,  iu  laH  ;  and  a  iibort  nbftmrt  of  wbirh  may  bi>  Kren  in  the  *  China  lllustrata  *  of 
(bfti  rn-y  IrarnMl  Jesuit,  Knthpr  Kirrlitr,  nnil  uiucli  more  fully  in  the  third  roluroa  «f 
>tr  Mnrnty'n  History  of  the  I'roj:rew>  of  DiKritvcriiTi  iti  Asia,  It  ih  also  to  be  remarkf*) 
Ihni  iwr»  Uinguagm.  at  Ieaat»  nisi  in  ThilM-t — one  usrd  by  Ihf  natives,  and  anothrr  both 
ttpokeu  and  written  by  tike  X^ftzaaa,  and  tioib  ditTcreiit  from  those  apoken  in  India. 
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the  grand  chains  of  the  globe,  with  their  innamerable  ramiBcaiions.  It  ia 
but  (if  late  that  monntaina  liare  atrracteri  the  aye  uf  Roieiice.  and  fur  thu 
we  are  indebted  not  ho  macb  to  ^cogmpherH  as  to  ^'eologistn  ;  nnd  wh 
inuHt  wait  till  the  interior  of  Asia  and  Africa  be  cxploretl,  by  persons  qua- 
lifii-d  both  in  respect  of  j^eopraphy  and  ^eology^  befoi-e  we  can  pre«nnie  to 
make  mountain  rangeH»  naluml  boumluripii.  Kuache  himself  proceeded  on 
a  capital  mistake  in  HUppiHtin^  that  all  the  ^eat  ch»in»i  of  the  globe  ran  in 
a  lon^ritndinal  direction, — that  they  are  continued  from  cotitinent  to  con- 
tinent under  the  ocean, — and  that  their  greatest  elevationH  are  under  the 
i-qoator.  The  fact  is,  iliey  nin  as  much  in  a  tneridinnal  direction  as  in  a  lon- 
jritudinal  direrlioii;  a»  the  Andes,  which  run  oomh-eaHt  and  north-west, — 
ihe  Kocky  iMouritains,  south-oast  and  uoith-west, — the  Apalachians  south- 
west and  nort}i-ea.«>l, — the  Himalaya  north-west  and  south-east, — and  the 
lieioor-Taugli  south-west  and  north-east.  Another  fact,  in  opposition  to 
Bnache,  ifi,  that  the  most  elevated  tracts  of  tlie  ((lobe  are  without  the  tro- 
pics, instead  of  being  under  the  line  ;  for  ino«t  of  the  great  riverH  fall  into 
the  E^ea  towards  the  poles  or  under  the  line,  and  the  Himalaya  range,  which 
is  entirely  to  the  north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  is  higher  far  than  the  equa- 
torial Andes, — Barbie  He  Boca^e  has  atienipted  a  complete  riew  of  the 
geography  uf  Ancient  Gree<'e,  in  his  Athin  of  clas»iicnl  maps  appendetl  to 
llie  travelR  of  Anacharsis,  acconipnnied  with  a  meniuir.  But  in  this  be 
Ims  failed,  for  want  of  the  actual  ktrnwled^e  of  its  modem  geography- — 
Gosstiin  has  given  an  iniieriiouH  an^ilyais  of  the  geograpliy  of  the  Greeks 
and  Komnns,  interspei'sed  with  nnicb  that  is  merely  conjectural,  and  much 
that  is  emmeous.  In  a  learned  memoir  pre6xed  to  the  tnte  French  edi- 
tion of  the  geography  of  Stnibo,  be  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  iti- 
nerary measures  of  the  ancients.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
Bt/schhtg  of  Gottingen  pulili?*hed  a  circumstantial  description  of  Europe, 
in  six  vols,  ito,  which  was  traiitiEated  from  German  into  English.  He 
confined  himself  wholly  to  modern  geography,  and  introduced  a  new 
branch  into  it,  called  statistics.  This  prolix  work  w  the  basis  of  tlie  po- 
))ular  geographical  grammar  nf  Guthrie,  which  has  gone  through  so  many 
editions.  Since  the  time  of  liusching,  other  eminent  geographers  hare 
bp{>eared  in  Germany,  as  the  learned  Mannertf  who  has  illustrated  at 
great  length  the  geography  of  the  Greeks  ami  Romans;  /W-t,  who  had 
treated  of  that  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  poets ;  whilst  Wahl  has  attempt- 
ed to  investigate  that  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  Asia. 

Bnihh  Gcvgrai>hers.']  With  the  exception  of  General  Roy^  no  geo- 
grapher <d'  any  eminencB  appeared  in  our  country  till  lU'nnei,  It  is  rather 
a  bumiliuting  circumstance,  that  whilst  so  much  was  done  in  France  and 
Germany  towards  the  promotion  of  gec^^phical  science*  by  those  eminent 
persons  whose  names  and  merits  have  been  already  mentioned,  so  litiln 
abould  have  been  done  in  thin  iJepartmeut  of  science  in  Great  Britain. 
But  it  must  be  rememliereil,  that  in  Franci;  geographical  science  has  al- 
ways been  patronized  by  government, — whilst  in  this  country,  any  who 
vbaJl  undertake  a  system  of  universal  geography,  must,  in  order  to  ensure 
IH  reception,  and  remunerate  his  labour,  accommodate  his  work  to  the  taste 
uf  the  public.  Like  other  sciences,  as  geology,  botany,  and  mineralogy, 
pure  geogiaphy  is  a  dry  subject  to  the  most  of  readers  :  to  use  the  remark 
uf  an  ancient  geographer,  Pomponius  Mela,  ttucb  a  work  ia  6iled  with 
difficulties,  and  susceptible  of  no  elegance  of  style, — "  Orbis  siiiim,  di- 
cere  ajsgredior^  imjjedilum  opus  et  facundiie  minime  cajxtx."  In  order  to 
relieve  tliis,  it  nmst  be  mixed  up  with  other  ingredientR^  v«UvcV\^  Vkuvtvt^x 
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iiiaiiy,  ai»tl  liowever  remote,  are  Bli^mlutely  nfri'ssary  to  arirai't  and  secure 
rc^adere.  Hence  geop-aphy,  strictly  so  called,  occupies  Imt  a  Tery  small 
portion  of  our  most  estepmed  i^o^aphiral  nyHtems  ;  and  it  is  the  reproach 
of  Great  Brimin  by  forei^nei-n,  ttiat  she  is  still  without  a  g«oi(raplucal  syv- 
teni  that  dt^^tRrrnn  the  name.  But  while  it  is  indeed  true  that  our  conn- 
try  hiis  nut  yet  produced  a  Bochart,  or  a  D'Anville  ;  yet  tlie  succeasire 
laltours  of  a  Rennet,  a  Pinkertou,  a  yincenl^  a  Macdonald  Kinnier^  and 
an  A rrorv smithy  have  pone  far  to  wipe  away  the  reproach ;  for  thouerh  their 
labours  have  been  confined  to  the  Keoj^raphy  of  particular  portions  of  the 
terreslrial  surface,— aM  India  and  North  Africa,  by  Kennel, — illustrations 
of  the  geography  of  Herodotus  and  Xenopbon,  by  the  same, — the  voyage 
of  Nearcbus  and  Periplus  of  the  Erytbriean  sea,  by  Vincent, — Persia,  by 
Kinnier, — -Aderbijan,  by  Morier, — yet  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  it  ia  not 
for  want  of  materials,  nnr  of  persons  qutditied  to  ualher  and  embody  them, 
hut  for  want  of  a  taste  in  llie  public,  roiTesponding  to  that  of  an  author 
who  should  attempt  it.  Till  an  alteration  in  public  taste  take  place, — till 
the  public  become  so  cnligbr^ncd  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of  pare 
geographical  description  and  discussion  in  order  to  attain  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  the  subjert, — no  system,  purely  scientific  and  descriptive,  which 
conHncs  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  its  }^rand 
distinctive  features,  can  succeeil. 

Thus  we  hsve  brought  down  the  history  of  geography  from  its  earliest 
dawnings  to  its  preseitt  degree  of  perfection  ;  and  our  readers  may  now 
judge  bow  far  wo  excel  the  ancients  in  our  knowledge  of  the  form,  mo- 
lion,  and  niagnilude  of  the  earth, — in  the  methodn  of  ascertaining  latitudes 
and  longitudes, — and  in  our  actual  greater  knowledge  of  its  surface. 
Tliough  the  ancients  could  measure  heitrhts  geometrically,  yet  from  want 
of  knowledge  of  teirestrial  refraction,  anci  tfie  laws  hy  which  it  is  rega* 
lated,  tbey  could  never  take  tliem  with  that  precision  whicb  is  done  iu 
modem  times ;  and  besides,  we  have  no  account  of  their  base-lines,  to 
enable  us  to  determine  from  what  level  they  look  the  elevations.  They 
were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  Imrometers  in  determining  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  liuw  that  pressure  is  modifi^'d  by  beat  or  motstare ;  for 
ihey  bad  no  ilietinometers  to  determine  the  one,  nor  hygrometers  to  as- 
certain the  otlier.  For  want  of  these  tbey  were  alho  unable  (o  determine 
the  amount  of  refraction,  as  it  is  regulated  hy  density,  beat,  aud  moisture. 
As,  with  the  exception  of  Pythagoras,  and  a  few  others,  they  were  igno- 
rant of  the  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of  the  globe,  so  also  were  they 
ignorant  of  the  laws  which  regulate  these,  resulting  from  the  sublime  doc- 
trine of  gravitation, — that  myHterious  power,  which  connects  the  most 
distant  points  of  space,  and  the  most  remote  periods  of  duration.  From 
all  tliese  deficiencies  in  science,  in  instruments,  atitl  methods  of  observa- 
tions, wImi  tliey  di<l  know  of  the  geography  and  surface  they  knew  but 
imperfectly,  and  many  things  respecting  these  tbey  knew  not  at  all.  Tlieir 
knowledge  of  the  terrestrial  surface  of  the  globe,  so  far  as  respects  extent, 
was  very  limited,  as  has  been  already  shown.  Not  above  one-fourth  of 
tl»e  Asiatic  continent  was  known  to  them,  nor  above  one-third  of  Africa. 
Of  the  north  of  Europe  they  knew  nothing  beyond  the  60tb  degree,  un- 
less perhaps  Northern  Thule  l>e  excepted ;  and  the  American  continent 
was  utterly  unknown  to  them.  From  their  very  limited  knowledge  of  bo- 
tany,— their  almost  total  ignorance  of  cbemi?*lry, — their  deticiencies  in 
mineralogy  and  natural  history, — their  ignorance  of  orography  and  hypto 
metry,  of  meteorology,  &c.  all  of  which  the  present  advanced  state  of 
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huniaii  tcDowleilge  have  rpntlpred  Bubservient  to  ^Ofrraphical  description, 
tli«y  wpre  uiiable  to  fnv^e  full,  arcarate,  and  enltj^htened  viewM  of  llie  pliv- 
flical  gfiogriipliv.  atid  ntiturnl  pmdttctionH  of  any  rnuntry.  So  extended 
now  is  the  inod*>rn  knowlt'df^e  of  tlie  ^lobe,  itial  with  the  exception  of 
Central  Asia,  the  Indo-ChineBO  territories,  and  tho  interior  of  Africa,  there 
is  scarce  a  region,  country,  or  island,  but  has  been  visited,  made  known, 
and  their  p1ac«  aHaixned  in  maps;  and  no  sooner  has  a  traveller  tilled  up 
a  void,  or  rei:ti6ed  an  error,  iban  the  map  of  the  place  or  region  he  has 
vifiited  becomes  more  full  and  accurate.  Even  witJi  such  knowledge  as 
the  ancieiittj  possessed  of  tfit;  surface,  they  were  anahio  to  pve  a  just  re- 
presentation of  that  surface,  from  their  ignorance  of  Hpherical  projection- 
Yet  with  all  our  increased  knuwiedffe  of  the  terrentrial  surfuce,  Hlill  much 
remains  to  he  done.  CJeo^aphy  is  a  practical  science,  and  cannot  there- 
fore proceed  with  very  rapid  pace,  for  tt  requires  a  vast  number  uf  opera- 
tions and  ohsen'ations  to  render  it  perfect.  Even  in  those  countries  with 
wJiich  we  are  best  acquaintcfl,  much  still  remains  to  be  aiscertained,  before 
their  geo^phy  can  justly  he  called  roiTiplote.  We  are  much  less  defi- 
cient and  inaccurate  in  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  hiatory  of  the  globe, 
than  in  its  geography,  strictly  so  called;  that  is,  in  the  extent;,  direction, 
latitudeF!  aiul  longitudes,  direction  aud  elevation  of  mountains,  rise,  course, 
and  termination  of  rivers,  &c. 

The  ignorance  of  the  ancients  in  nautical  science  rendered  them  still 
more  ignorant  of  the  hydrography,  than  of  the  geography  of  the  globe. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  are  better  and  more  extensively  acquatntetl  with 
the  former  tlian  the  latter,  from  our  improvements  in  that  very  science  of 
which  the  ancients  were  comparatively  iguuraut.  The  coasts  of  every 
continent,  nnd  almost  every  island,  have  been  examined  and  made  known. 
There  i*  hardly  a  hay,  gulf,  or  inlaml  sea,  but  has  been  explored  ;  whereas, 
the  hydrography  of  the  ancients  was  cuutined  to  the  Mediterranean  sea 
and  its  gulfs,  and  part  of  the  Atlantic;  for  with  the  Ued  sea,  Persian 
gulf,  and  Indian  ocean,  tliey  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted,  ami  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Great  Pacific  ocean.  The  same 
ignorattce  both  as  to  the  geography  and  hydrography  of  the  globe  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  oriental  geographers  ;  fur  if  they  were  more  and  better 
acquainted  with  their  own  regions  and  their  own  seas  than  were  the 
Greeks  and  Homans,  ifiey,  on  the  other  hand,  were  equally  ignorant  of 
the  geography  of  tlie  Greek  and  Roman  worhl,  and  their  ignorance  in 
other  sciences  pertaining  to  geography  was  the  sauitt. 

Physical  geography  is  a  department  of  science  comparatively  modem, 
aince  in  1737  philosophers  had  not  even  deternuned  the  figure  of  the 
earth.  Buache  first  observed  tlie  retatiuii  which  subsists  between  muun- 
tain-cliains  and  the  rivers  derived  from  them,  though  he  gave  too  much 
extension  to  his  systetn  of  submarine  ridges.  13ergmann,  in  his  i^liysical 
Description  of  the  Earth,  first  generalized  the  poHition  that  the  steepest 
side  of  mountaiRij  la  on  the  west,  or  south  ; — on  the  west,  when  the  moun- 
tains run  from  north  to  south,  and  on  the  south  when  they  run  from  east 
to  west:  but  Kirwau  showed  that  this  principle  is  susceptible  of  various 
modifications.  Father  Pini,  in  his  memoir  on  Mont  8i  (iothard,  endea- 
voured to  impart  precision  to  the  language  of  geography  and  geology  ;  and 
in  the  same  department  Messrs  Bonrcet  and  d'Arcon  stand  pre-eminently 
distinguished.  Still  more  recently,  the  barometer  invented  by  Gay-Lus- 
aac,  Laplace'a  general  formula  for  estimating  heights  by  means  of  that 
instrument,   the  deterniinaiion  of  the  co-etftcienl  o(  \W.  UrtwvwXvw  \»>j  ^* 
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mond,  confirmed  hy  the  direct  experiments  of  Biot  and  Arago,  and  the 
hypsometrical  tables  saccessirely  improred  by  Biot  and  Ohmanns,  have 
reduced  the  barometrical  measnrements  of  heights  to  nearly  trigonometri- 
cal precision* 

Thos  we  have  giren  a  comparative  view  of  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  the  ancients  and  modems.  We  have  said  nothing  of  Chinese  or  Indian 
geography,  as  these  nations  knew  and  still  know  very  little  about  the  sab- 
ject ;  and  what  they  did  or  do  know  is  as  little  worth  telling  as  it  is  little 
worth  reading. 
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9  15    0  W    Kiddle             ^^H 

■                     (  HUtun,  city,  riui»a 

23    7  10  N 

113  20  15  E     Kruaecsteim 

Cnnterbur)-,  Kngliuid 

fil  18  26  N 

1    4  53  E     Mud^e 

^_^              Canzir  Cape,  Syria 

36  16    ON 

35  40  30  E     (iauttier 

^H             Caprieom  Cape,  New  Holland 

23  30    OS 

151  16  15  £     Krus«n«te]m 

H             Do               Da            Do.           .            . 
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151     5    OE     Pliudern 

^H              Caraccaa,  Colombia 
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67    4  45\V    Humboldt 
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■MT.   OS  10    0  N 
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An.  oT  FfaOo. 

^               KrryWnt,  Hcsaoj 
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n  USE 

Kerr  Porter 

Jlobnrt  Invrn,  Uli- ..f,  Viin  Difinrn 

W  5J    0  S 

147  £8    0  K 

Hinden* 

lUifinr,  L«,  Cnpr,  I-'rAnrf 

40  i:i  X'l  N 

1  55  15  W 

Bifihop 

Hulyhrnil,  Wixlrtt,  Irin})  Clhonnd 

53  IH  fil  N 

4  3!)  K-  W 

Hiddle 

Do   J  stand  Cantir,  Kii|>1iuh1 

55  441    0  N 

1  40 :«  w 

Mudf!e 

Hmida,  Colombia 

6  11  42  N 

74  63  ao  W 

llumb'ildt 

Hnndtinui,  f  ape,  (i.  of  Mfxieo      . 

10    K    ON 

«)     1    16  \V 

I'ui-dy 

llwikV  CHin|i,  UritiHb  North  America 

00  4fi  U  N 

113  IS  25  W 

Fran  kl  in 

llooprr'n  Ifle.  do. 

76    6  IH  N 

HI  55  5N  VV 

Parr)' 

JJoriie  (^p*.  South  Anirrica 

55  5f)  £1  N 

07  13  45  \V 

Ueddell 

Hull.  Kngtand.  rnsl  «»A>t 

53  16    ON 

0  19  47  K 

JnrairfliiN 

Mouth  of  tbr  lliimber.  iki. 

53  :*>  la  N 

i>  4S  5*  h 

Purdv 

Hurd  Cam,  Itnirui'o  Bay 
Siydra  liland,  fireiKV 

77  10    ON 

79  IM    0  W 

H««' 

37  10  6«  N 

83  £8  30  E 

Gaiitiirr 

JarlcKtii,  Port,  Now  llollAiid 

.•O  51  ;wi  S 

151   17  30  E 

Minders 

Jftlfii,  <ir  Jiitipa,  i'tilMtiiio 
Jiikut&kiii,  Siberia                             . 

as    3  i!&  s 

M  40  in  E 

Gauttier 

(«    1  5(lN 

IW)  44  30  E 

Xnrke 

liiu  Jhneiro,  HrmsII 

af  5i  15  s 

42  15  50  \V 

Riuiiafn 

Jnra  laUnd,  Indian  Arcblp.  wwt  point 

0  48    OS 

105  11  15  E 

WIlKin 

Do.            da            do.            cast  point 

8  Id    OS 

114  :iM    OE 

Ann.  Marll. 

ley  Cap«,  north-w^st  coast  of  Amerii-n 

70  »)    0  N 

1(30  SH    0  E 

Kiddle 

Ice  Sound  (^trance,  SpllitMrgnn 

78    9    ON 

1«  .«*    0  E 

Scoreitby 

Jrniiiriok,  Siberia 

6S  *7  10  N 

02  10  49  K 

Hauaterii 

Jrrwy,  (St  Aiibin'a)  liland 

40  12  50  N 

«  10  3»  W 

Cflpii'dck  'I'l'ini 

Jeruui]c*iDi  Pnlntlne 

31  47  47  N 

35  SO  15  K 

l>o. 

Imbros  Isliind,  (fiuminU  of)  Grrrk  Artb. 
[nnrria]  tiiiy^  iJhili 

40  10  38  N 

£5  61  20  K 

Guuiiirr 

38  ;©    0  S 

73  fi«  30  W 

Buiix* 

Irinjfh  Ch|>p,  imtNt  \.  point  of  Akia  AlJnor 

.J2    7  67N 

3(  aO  25  E 

Hauuirr 

Jiiiispriirk,  Tyrol,  (Jenniiiiy 

47  Hi    0  N 

11  23  45  E 

Amman 

Inverkelthing,  S<olUiid 

fiO    4    0  N 

322    OW 

InvrmrMi,  do. 

57  31    O.N 

4  16    OW 

.St  John*  city  and  port,  New  Brunswick 

46  JO    ON 

GO  10    9  W 

IMo.  GmKrapb. 

Irkiiuk,  Siberia 

fie  JG  41  N 

1(H  33  45  E 

Vnevatitjkky             ^^^h 

Irviiif,  Kiith  of  Clyd* 

55  37    ON 

5    0    tt  W 

^^^H 

Si  Jh|[o,  C'liili,  Suutb  America 

33ai30S 

70  64    OW 

MaUapiita                 ^^^^H 

Jwiri  KrriMitidrz.  (Island)  wmiI  point 

33  45    OS 

79    1     1  W 

^^M 

Kanproo  Head,  or  Driambre  Cttpr,  New 

^^^^H 

llultand 

3ft  4.)    0  S 

137  5H  3(1  K 

Flinden                 ^^H 

Karukoim  Hoad,  On-heehi>e,  Soutb  Itle* 

19  2H    ON 

150    0    0  W 

VannouTvr              ^^^^H 

St  Kilda,  Hebrid<>a.  Scotluid 

57  40  3<*  N 

8  38  .30  W 

Huddart                 ^^H 

KingHton,  jHniaica 

17  5(i    0  N 

TO  53  15  W 

Caplatn                  ^^^H 

Kinnnird  Head,  St-otland 

57  11  41  N 

2    1     11  W 

Hownle                    ^^^H 

Kirkwall.  Urkniyn 

5H5H    ON 

3    6    OW 

liiabop                      ^^H 

Mull  of  Kiniyr.*,  Sr«.ilHnd 

56  17    ON 

5  41     OW 

^^M 

Mouth    of  tha  Klxil   Krmiik,  or  Haly«> 

^^^^B 

AnatikliR 

41  15  20  N 

36  67  43  E 

^^^1 

Do.  Ktibnn.  StrAits  of  KalTa,  KuMla 

«   6  ;*»  N 

SO  6t  36  K 

^^M 

Ho.  Koln,  ItuBftiati  LiiuUnd 
KwtiiifM^H'rKr  Pril««fa,  Hnlllc 
Grand  Lndruire  Ule,  Cbineae  Seii. 

tti  oK  :«tN 

32  48    OE 

VwrVAl^jnky            ^^^H 

51  Ue  112  N 

W  29    0  E 

C'otin-dr»  'IVnia      ^^^^| 

SI  57  10  N 

113  40  IS  K 

Knunutiern           ^^^H 

Ladauk.  L'l'pfr  Indnt  Valley 

3i    0  10  N 

7?«    0    0  E 

Tnberk                  ^^M 

Lab«>rr.  Punjaub,  India 

31  50    0  N 

73  60    (lE 

Correa.  Atlron.      ^^^H 

Ijamluh  Port,  Arran,  Srotbutd 

65  33    (t  N 

6  10  45  W 

Malham                    ^^H 

LancfiAter  Sound,  entrance,   B«tfin'fi  Hay 

74  19    ON 

83  50    OW 

^^M 

l^nd«-£nd.  CornwiUl,  EiijflMid 

50    4    7  N 

6  41  31  W 

Mudge                       ^^H 

L«edi,  Eufland 

53  47  33  N 

1  ;«  30  W 

Conn-dcs  i'anu     ^^^H 

l«C|b<>ni,  or  LivorntH  'rusc-.iiny 

43  33    5  N 

10  10  45  K 

Zaob                        ^H 

I<eip«ir,  Saxony,  rierniaiiy 
I.«Uta,  So«iiLtnJ 

51  19  It  N 

12  2V  2.-1  E 

TriMMvker           ^^^1 

56  59  5(»N 

3  10     tl  W 

^^H 

VI. 

3  T 

m 

^^^^TBj^^^^^^^^^^^^TA  B  Lr'oF 

H 

^H 

^^H                                          '^.^A^^  *^^k«L_ 

^ 

^^WBW^^^^H 

^H                                  Vium  and  CAUOtrliti. 

L«tiLudM. 

adSm^BSST^^H 

^H             I/iniB.  I*owcr  I'ui-u 

12*  )f  WS 

77*  7  15-\V 

Muniboldt      ^^^M 

^H             lapiiri  Caatle.  Lipari  Jsirs 

3h  £7  a>N 

14  67  50  K 

^^^^1 

^M             l.Uhi.n,  rOlHHTvatory)  Port«g«l 
^H              Livcrixioi,  EngUnU,  Jri^h  Sva 

3K  42  5H  X 

9    B60  W 

^^H 

S3  KJ  40  N 

2  5H  55  W 

^^^^1 

^H               LlzArd  Piiint,  (.'omn^all,  Kutcliud 

■li»  S7  41  N 

6  II  4G  W 

^^M 

^H              Loiidud.  (St  PaiirFt;  Eiiglaii^l 

51  3«i  i<)  N 

0    5   17  W 

^^H 

^H              Lrtiiidoiiil^rry,  IreUnd 

61  ft)  IK*  N 

7  14  49  W 

Ducom           ^^^^H 

^H              L.()[iQtkn  Cape,  MUih-westpainC  of  Kain- 

^^^^M 

^H                   tmliiitkH 

&l    0  15  N 

IJ57    0    0  E 

^^H 

^^1               l.f)\a,  Calnmbia 

4    0    OS 

79  23  15  W 

Oltmanns        ^^^ 

^H             Liiitfrk,  GrnnanY 

63  fil  18  N 

10  49    0  K 

Ducoin 

^H             Luxor,  (ruins  of  Thcbea)  Upper  Kgypt 

!^  4J    il  N 

:*2  3ii  21  £ 

Uuppel 

^^1              Lynu.  lip-Kia,  Engl&iid 

62  40  52  N 

0  26    4  K 

M  udge 

^^B              Lrona,  France 

46  46  6H  N 

4  m  24  I-: 

C'ann-dea  Tema 

H              Macao,  China,  Chinese  Sea 

22  H  46  N 

113  35    OK 

Flinders 

^H             Mac&rtney  (ape,  Do.  Ydllow  Sea 

a;  61     0  N 

121  30  lOE 

(iower 

^H                  I>o     Poinl.  Mfirth-wrat  rua<ti  of  Amrr. 

37     1  liO  N 

l.i8  2S  30  W 

Vaucoaver 

^H             Haeaasu-,  (fare  Rottt-rdiuu)  C:i*l<-lif« 
^H             Madeira,  fVunchiil)  Atlutitii- Oreun 
^H             Madnu,  Camutic,  India 

6    g    «S 

1 19  39    0  E 

Ducom              .^ 

3i;37    ON 

16  54  2(i  W 

UrinUanc             « 

13    4    8  N 

60  17  40  E 

Cioldiugbuna 

^m           Madrid,  Spain 

40  S6    (i  N 

3  42  15  W 

Enrke 

^H             Mahon,  Port,  MinorcA 

35  5i  32  N 

3  24  IS  E 

Smith 

^H             Malacca,  (Furt)  Ntriiit«  of  Tin.  India 

2  12    0  N 

102  15    0  K 

Elevwood 

^H              MaUga,  Spain,  IMeditfrnuie.iii  Smi 

a»i  43  15  N 

4  24  43  W 

Smyth 

^F              Malta,  east  point,  IXi. 

35  5a  Sf(t  N 

14  34    5  E 

Cauttier 

■                  Manchester,  Koglaud 

a3«]    ON 

2  14  22  W 

MuHge 

Manheim,  (Obarr^-atory)  Gennaiiy 

49  ft)  It*  N 

8  28    0  E 

M(H-bain 

Manilla  City,  rhiltpiiitira 

i4  3G    8N 

120  51    16  K 

(  tmn-des  Terns 

Do.                vS.          . 

14  3G    8  N 

120  54  54  E 

DiiuKty 

St  Louis  Maranhatn,  Urazll,  (Cathedral) 

£  31  43  S 

44  21  25  E 

Sabine 

Mrtrtapdanle,  Anlllks,  (Ba^Mtfrrc) 

15  52    0  .V 

(il  21  45  W 

Purdy 

Marseillea,  (Obsi-rvaiury )  France 

43  17  50  N 

5  21  5t)  p: 

Zaih 

St  Mania's  Isle,  S.W.  point  AnIilleB 

1«    4  seN 

63    6  27  W 

T«rrrr 

MartIniwH(l"orl  HoyalJ  Do. 

14  :i5  55  N 

61    2  22  W 

Port,  de  1(1  Am. 

Mnscate,  Coaiit  of  Oramini,  Arabia 

«J  iW    ON 

54  48    0  E 

Fraaer 

MaakeWne's  Ule.  New  Uebridis 
May  Ide,  Siwtlnnd 

16  33^    OS 

Ifi-  48  21  E 

CADU-tlea  Teuift 

50  11  22  N 

2  32  47  W 

Mudgo 

Jon  MarnH^H  Isle,  (ireeiiland,  N  K- point 
Mecca,  llejaff  Arabia 
Mfdina,  Uii.        Do.     . 

71    8    0  N 

H  49  47  W 

Soorvsby 

21  KH    9  N 

40  16    0£ 

CtHin-des  Tnw 

25  15    0  N 

40    3    0  E 

Die  Geograph. 

Melville  Uland,  North  AmcHca.  (Win- 

tcr  llarbuur) 

74  47  in  \ 

I10  4ti30W 

Parry             ^^H 

^lemel,  1'ru.H.stR,  Baltii- 

55  41  4(1  N 

21     8  14  E 

Kliut             ^^H 

Mrnducinu  Cape.  Auierira,  N.W.  coaat 

40  1<]     1)  N 

124    7    n  W 

V'anrouTer                V 

Do.            Do.              Do. 

40  2y    OS 

124  29  15  W 

Espinnza                    1 

Momwc,  or  Ancient  Mepoe,  Nubia     . 

IH  28  31  N 

32    6  46  E 

Iluppel                              1 

Mexico,  Neir  &pHin     . 

ly  26  46  N 

99    6  16  W 

OlUnnuni                      1 

Milim,  (Olwervatory)  LomlArdy 

46  27  3.S  S 

8  U  3&E 

Cor.  Astrmiom.         1 

Misiiwtlppi,  nortli-miit  entrance  of,  Gulf 

of  Mexico 

29  12    ON 

89    9    OW 

Uowditrh                     1 

Do.  Balize  LI|cht  House    . 

29    6    ON 

89    6    0\V 

^J 

Siiuth-eoHt  eutrann;  of  do. 

28  69    ON 

«9  13    0  W 

^^M 

Soutb-wcflt  entrance  of  do.                    . 

2»5«    0  N 

SO  29    0  W 

^H 

Mobile  l*iiint,  Florida 

30  13    ON 

88  21     0  W 

Do.                   ^ 

Do.         City,      Do. 

30  40    ON 

88  21     0  W 

IV 

Morbn,  Arabim  Ked  Sea 

13  16    ON 

43  10  16  K 

Conu-des  Tvms 

Monpox,  Colombia 

9  14  20  N 

74    7  30  W 

Humboldt 

Manta|;ue   laUnd.  Ameiiea  north-west 

roaat 

59  46    ON 

147  19    0  \V 

Vancouver 

Mont  Blane,  Alps,  Savoy 

M49  5SN 

6  51  37  E 

ContbcBuf 

^^^^^    MoDtego  Bay,  Jamaica                          , 

IH  30    ON 

78    1  16  W 

I^ard 

^^^H  Monte  Key,  (Obserratory)  CalifurniA 
^^^^H  Do.  Video,  Itauda  Oriental 

38  35  45  N 

121  51    0  W 
121  35    0  VV 

E<ipinn«a 
ti  rough  ton 

Oltmunn.4 

34  5i48N 

66  14  30  W 

^^^^^1  Muutpetier,  Fmnce 

43  36  16  N 

3  52  45  E 

Conn-des  IVms 

^^^^^B   Montreal.  Canada 

45  31     ON 

73  35    OW 

Edin.  fJazettciT 

^^^^H    Montsrrrat  Isle,  narth-euat  point  AntlllM 

16  47    ON 

62  13  25  W 

Oltmanns 

^^^^^B  MortM-j-o,  Uurhary,  Africa 

31  35    ON 

7  35    0  W 

Die,  (ieoernnh. 

^^^^H   Moscow,  Kgropwin  Ktuala 

55  46  45N 

37  :w    0  w 

Textiir 

^^^^H  Mosdok,  Province  of  Caucasui 

4344    fiN 

44  40  27  K 

Dir.  Cieograpb. 
Jnuliert 

^^^^^^  Muiiil  on  the  'ngris,  Turkey 

38  21    0  N 

43  12  45  E 

^^^^^  Mown,  eaat  poiot,  Sandwich  itlei 

SO  44  40  N 

13ti    2  30  W 

Hyr.&  C.-dea  T 

LATITIIUE8   AND  I.OKGITUDES. 

515               ■ 

Plum  and  Crtutitrits. 

Latitudes. 

1.ongituiles. 

AnthArities.                      ^M 

jMuttieb,  Unmriji,  Iwr  rKer                   , 

iS"  9'55  N 

11  34  -15  K 

Amman                          ^M 

!Vlu«>lied,  KhoraiiBn,  P«niU 

36  17  40  N 

59  35  27  E 

Frajer                            ^H 

Muiray'd  8ounil,  (  urra     .                   . 

M  n39N 

Ifti    2  62  K 

Hanil  Hall                           ■ 

Naii^iiHuki.  Ul^  uf  Kioutiioti,  Japau 

IK  43  40  N 

120  .18    7  K 

Kru.'tetiKtiMrn                   ^H 

NMiikiiii;,  nil  tlit'  Kii'aiing,  (  hiii» 

.*tt    4  40  N 

1  IN  17  15  E 

(.'unn-de^  TcDU               ^| 

l\H]>H.KlH-ttllIIU.    Isle  of  |j(KK-h<IO 

£U  13  30  N 

127  .SH  30  K 

B;i3il  Hidl                        ■ 

Naiites,  Lnire  inleri^ure,  Kruiic* 

47  13    6  N 

1  ax  44  K 

Cunn~dea  Tenu              ^M 

Naples,  Italy,  MoiiterniDcan  S«a 

40  64)    ON 

14  15  60  K 

Gauttirr                        ^M 

Narboiinc,  France,  do. 

43  11  13  N 

3    0  15  K 

Gaaairii                      ^^H 

Nntrht^  MifMihMijipi,  United  Statea 

31  Vrr  4N  N 

91  24  42  W 

^^H 

Fort  Nelson,  tlmlttun'H  Uay 

fl7  35    ON 

02  12    0  W 

^^^^H 

NertMihUmk,  Irkutsk,  Sibi'ria 

Si  W    ON 

U(i  SO    OK 

Vfcevol(»JBky                   ^M 

Newcastle,  Tyiie  Uiver,  Euglau4 

55    3    ON 

1  19    9  W 

Mudtfe                           ^M 
P.dolaAm.S«L               ■ 

Nicarn^'ua,  C«uiral  America 

11     0    ON 

82  42  5S  \y 

IViM%  Jialy,  Medil*iTan«nn  S^-a 

43  41  I(i  N 

7  16  37  E 

Cunn-dea  Ttinta               ^| 

Niriiport,  iSethei' lands,  Gt^niiaii  Spa 

51     7  43  N 

2  45    8E 

Krayeuhtiflf                ^^^H 

NinKphour  Ltimgpho,  Ydlonr  .Sea,  Cbinu 

ft)  55  Vd  N 

121  25    4  E 

Die.  Geograpb.       ^^^H 

NLshapor*',  lVi>ia 

36  lU  ai  N 

5d  49  27  E 

Eraser                         ^^^H 

Ni^inie^.  OrjHirtincnt  of  theGnrd,  Franre 

W  fJii    H  N 

4  21  45  K 

C-onn-d<_>«  Tvuia       ^^^H 

NoutkaSfHind,  Amrrlcii^nurth-ireatcbaDt 

40  :»  40  N 

12(i  34  49  W 

Uroughton                      ^H 

Nori',  Grrnian  Sea,  Kngland 

51  34    ON 

1     i  15  W 

Mulham                             ^M 

Norfolk.  Virginia,  Uuitini  Siatn 

36  55    ON 

71)  28    0  W 

Blunt                               ■ 

Do.  Sound,  ATTirrira.  nurth-wi^t  rwut 

67    3    ON 

135  55    0  W 

Diaou                              ■ 

Nurth  (_upr,  t^pland 

71   10    0  N 

26    0  45  K 

lliddle                       __^M 

Nortmi  Suund.  America,  N.W.  coast 

64  IV\  3It  N 

162  47  30  W 

^^H 

N<M5,  ur  CHithnrwt  CajH!,  Scotland 

58  :«    0  N 

3    9  15  W 

^^H 

Nova  /rmbla,  tiurth-eaat  point      . 

76  34     ON 

62  15    U  £ 

^^H 

Nun  (.ap«,  Africa,  Atluntic 

fis  ;«   ON 

11   15    OW 

Bard.i                             ^1 

Nurrniberg,  Germany 

4a  W  55  N 

11    4  15  I-. 

W  urm                               ^H 

Oaxura,  or  (ninvacJi,  Mfiiico 

17    3  4>i  N 

W 

K.  Geo.  Sm.  h        ^^M 

0'Bii*-ii  Ulcs,  I'Ji'W  Slu-Uand 

61  32    OS 

56  20    0  W 

WnltlrU                     ^^M 

Ocbaisk,  Gull  of.  do.  Siberia 

59  10  15  N 

143  16    0  K 

BillinKs                    ^^H 

Udfniui,  Itustin,  Black  Sea 

46  28  51  N 

30  4:i  22  E 

liautticr                            ^H 

CKtM-l  Iftlaud,  south  point,  Baltic 
<IUaiid  dn.  M>iit(i  point,  do. 

57  o-l  54  N 

22  12    3  E 

Klint                                  ■ 

56  IS  40  N 

10    3  24  E 

Do.            _                     ■ 

D«.     du-     iiortli,  do. 

57  as  SON 

17    6  ;iO  E 

C'ouu-des  Teuw                  ^| 

Olindii,  Brnjill 

8  13    0  S 

35    5  15  W 

Do.              dn.                      ■ 

Olutorvk'ii  Cap^  Kamtwhaika 

59  1M    0  N 

im  15  15  E 

La  Peyrouav                     ^M 

Olympus  Mount,  Gtpwr,  Tljfs>aly 

40     1  .32  N 

22  21  53  E 

Guutlirr                            ^H 

Omsk,  Silwria,  Om  and  Irtiiih 

54  5H     5  N 

74     0  16  E 

Vsevolnjifky                ^^^^H 

Ooiialiiiibka  Isli*,  Am**i'i«'a,  N.W.  connt 

S3  54  55N 

166  22    3  W 

Kotzebue                  ^^^H 

Oural  Uiver,  tnuuth  of,   Kusoia,  Cnxpian 

^^^^H 

Hei 

47    0    DN 

52  SO  16  E 

Vwrolujaky             ^^H 

OuTidsk  da 

51  11     ON 

51  42  15  E 

^H 

Oporto.  Atlantlo,  I'ortiigal 

41     8  51  N 

N  37  IS  W 

^^H 

Orbitt^llo,  Italy.  :\lediterran«an  Sita 

4S  ^  SUN 

11  14  25  £ 

Gauttiur                   ^^^H 

Ord,  Capr,  Srutliind 

58  10    ON 

3  35  15  W 

Kiddie                     ^^H 

Orcadts,  soutb,  went  point,  S.  Pacific 

60  42    OS 

46  23  62  \V 

^^H 

OrrnbunrK.  ^ibe^iil 

54  46    6  N 

55    6  15  !•: 

^^^H 

Kotraiictr  of  tbr  Orocmoko,  Colombia 

8  ai    ON 

60  10    0  \V 

Ducom                      ^^^H 

New  Orleans.  Missisaippl.  United  Sutea 
Oraova  on  ih«  Danube,  Turkey 

29  57  45  N 

90  11    0  W 

Kiddie                     ^^H 

44  42  11  N 

22  25  20E 

Cor.  Astronom.      ^^^H 

Ort4?fral  C  Hfke,  Spuin,  Atlantic  Sea 
Mount    Uftsa,    Thewftly,    Turkey,    rirer 

43  46  40  N 

7  51    OW 

Conn^dea  Terns      ^^^H 

^^^^H 

PfUem 

at)  47  53  N 

22  42    OE 

^^H 

OnoIoDuomo-dl,  Piedmont 

46    0    ON 

8    2  15  E 

Cor.  Astronom.      ^^^H 

Osteud,  Ncthcrlaiidif  German  Sea 
OnUa,  Mouth  uf  Ibe  Tiber,  Italy       . 

51  13  57  N 

2  66    8  E 

Conn-dea  Terns      ^^^H 

M  45  35N 

12  16  35  I-: 

Ctir.  Aatronom.      ^^^H 

Otranto,  Adriwtic  do. 

4(»    0  W>  N 

18  »)    5  K 

^^^1 

Oxford,  ^Oljvryatory)  Kni[Und 
Ovryhce,  north  point.  Sandwich  l8les,Pa- 

51  45  38  N 

1  16  29  W 

Mudge                     ^^^H 

^^^^H 

cilir  Ocean    . 

20  17    ON 

155  68  45  W 

Conn-dca  Tenu     ^^^| 

Do.  south  point,  do.  da. 

18  54  30  N 

155  45    0  W 

do.         ^^M 

Do.  PAKt  points  do.  do. 

IM  51     2  W 

Byron                     ^^^H 

Pachi  (.ajie,  Aiiutolia,  Black  S«n,  Aitia 
Padua,  (iVliM-rvHtury)  Lombardy.  Italy 

42    6  40  N 

R5    0  55E 

^^^^1 

45  S4    2  N 

11  52  30  K 

^^^^1 

Pagahm,  Biirmah,  river  Irawttddy      . 
Palermo,  (  Ubjwrvatory;  Sicily,  Alediler- 

21    9    ON 

9i  35    OE 

Hamilton               ^^^1 

^^^^1 

rmoe«n  Sen    . 

38    6  4i  N 

13  20  15  E 

^^H 

Pahnuro.  Cape,  Italy,  do. 

•^  59  10  N 

15  17    6E 

^^^H 

Falbta,  Bay  of,  Jntso,  North  Pacific    . 

44    0    0  N 

141  54    0  K 

Kruaemtclm           ^^^H 

Pulma,  Miijurcu,  Ualearea  lulei 

39  34    4N 

•20  39  W  E 

Cwwi-4w*'Xt«»          ^M 
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LoDffHodMb 

AudioHti«^^^H 

^H           ralniB,  west  polut,   Caaarles,   Adontlo 

■^^^H 

^^1              Octan 

«8"2*   trS 

17' 57     O'W 

BOT^ 

^^H            Pulmyni,  or  Tniimor,  niinA,  SyrI* 

a4  25    0  N 

39    0    0  K 

Die  Geograpl). 

^^m              Painppliina,  Nariiri-p,  8[min 

48  49  57  N 

1  41  45  W 

Connies  Tern* 

^^H             PBniusuu  CohnnbiH,  Amer   Pariltc  Ocean 

H  57  10  N 

79  20  54  W 

Oltmamw 

^H            Fam,  or  Bclem,   UrazU,   Mouth  of  thi? 

^H               Miiraooa 

I  SS    OS 

47  68    0  \V 

Pedler 

^^H            Paris,  river  Seine,  France 

4.S  50  14  N 

g  21>  15  K 

of  (irwonrich 

^H             Porma.  ItrUy                              .             .      -4 

44  48    1  .V 

10  26  45  K 

Conn-4es  Teuu 

21  N 

10  20  24  E 

Urloachl 

^H            Ca[H;  P.irry.  BHffin's  Bay 

77    C    OK 

71  23    OW 

Ro« 

^^H             Du.     tlo.  1>:)'  Si-a,  Nurtli  AtnprioA 

70  18    0  X 

122  fit»  45  W 

Franklin 

^^H              t-M[iA  PnS'^am,  Sirily,  attuth-fji.it  ]M>int 

3(1  4L  ISN 

15    r?  5ti£ 

Smith 

^^H               PiuMiiii,  Cuiillutruco  cit  tlve    liiti  and  Da- 

^^M                 iiube 

48  35    ON 

13  25    7  E 

EdiiL  Ga»ett«T 

^H            Pnturm  Cnramanlo,  Asiatic  Turkey 

SG  U  SO  N 

20  20  SO  E 

Befaufort 

^^H             Patmoa  InIr,  Archipc>Ligo 

a?  17    2N 

26  35  14  E 

G  nuttier 

^^M            pMtnis,  Miirea,  Grrece 

36  14    ON 

21  46  40  K 

Puidy 

^^M             Pnri  Piitrick,  liiilhtway,  Scotlatid 

&I  4H    ON 

6    3  15  W 

Diicom 

^^H             P.ivia,  Loinbiirdy,  Itnly 

45  10  50  N 

9    0  33E 

Oviuni 

^H            La  Paat,  Bolivia,  or  Upper  IVru 

16  29  30  S 

66  32    0  W 

Pent!  unit 

^■^             Piniu,  Burmftii  rmpire 

17  10    0  N 

96  12    OK 

Haniiltoti 

Etitriiii>-j>  wf  the  Peiha,  China 

38  51  3(JN 

117  49    OE 

Hull 

Pekin,  China,  on  the  IViho  river 

39  54  13  N 

116  27  45E 

Conn-dw   Teiiw 

Pirlujii  Muuitt,  Thmaaly,  Turkify 

30  2G  17  N 

23    256E 

Unutticr 

Peiidiiiuiti  laTund,  Gret^nl.-imt 

74  ;«  I!)  N 

18  50    0  W 

Sablue 

Fetitlund  Slif-rrirs,  North  i>ea,  Scotland 

5M  42    0  N 

3    2  30  VV 

Dowiiie 

PrrgamoA,  Aalaiic  Turkey 

ae  25  n  N 

27    6    OK 

Cor.  AstroDom. 

Peniauibuctf,  Bni/t1,  Atlantic  Oc«aQ 

«  12    0  S 

35  10    0  W 

Ducom 

P«rse{>ull9,  ruiu!i  uf,  Fenia 

80    0    0  N 

53  20    OK 

i)um>lr.  4cc. 

Pprib,  SciitlanJ,  Tay  river 

56  22    ON 

3  27    0  W 

Edtii 'Gazette«r 

PctL-rhead,  Srotluiid,  esNt  coast      . 

57  32    ON 

1     0  47  W 

Kiddle 

'                    Fbtersburg,  Uiiuia,  head  of  the  Gulf  of 

Finland 

Sn  56  23  N 

30  IS  45  E 

ronn-des  Tnns 

1                      Fetropaulovskoi,  Ofitrof;,  Kaiutschntka 

53    0  16  N 

158  49    OE 

Do.              do. 

Do.  tort,  frontier  of  the  Kirge*-*! 

54  38    ON 

69    3  15  E 

Khtproth 

PbHsb.  mouth  of  the  Pluuia,  Mingrelta* 

■                   Ru!i.ii.i 

42    7  30  N 

41  39  55  K 

Gauttier 

Philadelphia,  DcUware  river,  Unit.  Su. 

aQ57    2N 

75  10    0  W 

Ferrer    " 

Philipsbiire,  Germany,  linden,  Uhine 
Fiucenza,  Ualy,  Duchy  of  llacenilA 

49  14     1  N 

1^80  49K 

Merhain 

43    2  44  N 

9  42  32E 

Ovi.in) 

PtM,  Tiisrany,  Italy,  Arn«  river 
Piraeus,  oi'  Port  of  Atheus,  (Jrccce 

43  43  SON 

10  24  16  K 

In|{hiraml 

37  56    0  N 

23  37  39  E 

G  nut  tier 

Fitt^bur^,  Fennnylvaiiia,  Ohio 

40  26  15  N 

79  38  15  W 

Conn-da  Terns 

Plymraith,  England,  Eiinlish  Channel 

50  22  ION 

4    9  56  W 

Mudge 
Smith 

Pol*.  Purt,  Ittria,  lllyriii,  Austria      , 

44  52  IH  N 

13  50  15  E 

Poltava,  or  Pitltanm,  Kusata 

49  37    ON 

31  II   15  K 

YmvoIoJiIct 
Conn-dett  Tenw 

Poiidichfrry,  C*.rnatic,  B.  Menpil 

II  55  41  N 

79  51  45  E 

Pout  L'Enprit,  Fmnce,  on  thi-  IChone 

44  13    0  N 

4   16    0  E 

Poouah,  Bril.  Indlu,  Pre«id.  of  Bombay 

W30    ON 

74    0    OE 

Conn-dva  Tems 

Fopucjitcpetl,  Great  Voloaulo  ^louotainf 

Mexico 

18  SO  47  N 

93  33    OW 

Humboldt 

Porto  BeUo,  Colnmhia 

9  24  2t>N 

79  43  35  W 

K.  dM  Antilles 

D».  Kica,(St  John)  AntiUoa 

18  20  10  N 

66  13  15  W 

Humboldt 

Do.  Royal,  JamaifA    . 

17  6li    JSN 

7B  53  15  W 

Sibine 

D».  SiLiito,  Canarlea 

33    6    ON 

16  17  15  W 

Conn-des  Tenia 

Fortfimouth,    (ObMrvaUry)     England, 

KnfliBh  Channel 

50  4S    3N 

1     559W 

Mudire 

P«ito»i.  Upp«r  Peru,  South  An"^rica 
Potadwin,  PriiMia,  Havel  river 

ly  3t    OS 

67  21  45  W 

Die.  Geoi^ntpb. 
Do.          do. 

62  24  ig  N 

13    5    I  B 

Fra*;ui!,  Bohemia.  Muldfiw  river 

5()    5  19  N 

14  25  10  E 

Tri.'«n#ker 

Prriburg,  Hungary,  Uiiuube  river      . 

4H    8  50  N 

17    6  1 0  E 

S*'i't»en 

Proton.  KnglaiMl.  U.  lUbble 

53  46    ON 

2  5M  4S  W 

Juuiirdon 

\                    p.  iuce  of  W  ulai  island.  Strn.  of  .Malnr^ 

525    ON 

109  21  30  E 

Ducnm 

Do.  do.  Fwt,  America,  New  Wales 

5H  47  32  N 

94  14  15  W 

Bowditch 

Do.  Keeeiifft  Bfty.  BiUfin'R  Bay 

75  45    ri  N 

67    0    OW 

UOM 

Do.  ilo.  north>ci.«t   [Mtint 

7d  Kl    0  N 

05  J9  45  W 

Do. 

iy».  WilllaoiN  Sound.  N-W.  conet  Ame. 

60  S(>  30  N 

146  36    0  W 

Vanooaver 

Qucbw,  Lower  C■nad^^  river  St  Lawr. 

46  47  30  N 

71     5    OW 

Bluut 

I                    Qucret:iro,  Muxlco,  river  Tololotlan 

20  3fi  39  N 

10(»  10  15  W 

Humboldt 

Quito,  Colombia.  South  America 

0  13  17  S 

78  45  15  W 

Humboldt 

lUigus^i,  Dalmatiu,  Adrinlic 

42  3D    ON 

1«    6  16  £ 

Gauttier 
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PlicM  and  Coanirivf. 

laUtudM. 

Lonfritodea 

AuihurUini.                     H 

7Uh«in«,  or  Ranal,  (ro«d;  lale  of  Maww 

.Siintlwii!h  Isl«« 

gfCSO    fl-N 

15(3"  40-    O-W 

Vant'ouver                        ^M 

lUtisbou,   Bavaria,  Gvmiiny,  Daiiubtt 

41)    (»  53  N 

12    0  15  K 

Conn-dee  Terns             ^M 

Haveuna,  Italy   Adriatic 
Rending,  England,  Tbun«s 

U  24  40  N 

12  13  25  £ 

Gauttier                   ^^^H 

61  vg    ON 

03S    OW 

Edin.  Gazetteer      ^^H 

Hnz-Hl<';ar(«iiin,  Nubia,  ^UDctlon  of  the 
Whittr  river  uiid  tilt!  NIli! 

^^^^H 

15  37  10  N 

32  37  45  E 

^^M 

Ufilniiit:  Kala,  Minuif-lla*   KuMia 

42  14  UN 

41  38  46  E 

^^^H 

'  ItfSKlfS  Naples,  Ituly,  Mi-ditrrrnueaii  iiM 

»8    7    ON 

Id  55    UE 

Dricom                      ^^^H 

Bevel.  Cull  o|- Fiiilttnd.  Baltic 

SO  »i  33  N 

24  :«  30  E 

Vaevulujiiky              ^^^H 

,  Besht,  Gheclaun,  CauiiMii  Sen,  Persia 
'  Rhode  Island,  United  States,  N.  Amer. 

j  H)i4Mlra  (mole),  i«lam),  Asiatk  Turkey 

37  17  :iON 

m  42  63  E 

^^^H 

41  48    0  N' 
3t>  ig(i  IS  N 

C  71  23    0  W 
71  32    0  W 

2«  16    0  E 

Bowditcb                ^^M 
Blunt                     ^^H 
BesuTort                    ^^^1 

KicJimond,  Siirrt^y,  Englaiul 
I^o.          Vorlcnliire,  Uo.  Swnle 

61  as    S  N 

0  IH  41  W 

( -iinn-des  Terns               ^H 

W  «4    ON 

1  46    0  W 

Edin.  GHzeltevr                ^| 

JV          Virginia,  L'liitvd  States 

37  .V»    D  N 

77  5S    G  W 

Blunt                                  ■ 

Kigu,  Baltic,  Kuiuia 

M  57    IN 

24    0  15  E 

Vsevolojsky                       ^M 

Riley  (  iipe,  N.  Ocean,  North  America 

74  39  61  N 

Ul  47  32  ^V 

Parry                                ■ 

Uinilrii,  Itiily,  Adrintii'  S«>a 

44    4  37  N 

12  38  28  E 

Zai-h 

Itiu  httinbn  Niievo,  (^tiitu,  Columbia 

1  41  4fi  N 

78  48  4*1  \\ 

OhmannN 

Hiode  la  i'luta,  jHitnt,  Buiida  Orienul 

34  57  45  S 

64  50  45  \V 

(i.  dcs  Touches 

Uio  Janeiro,  Brazil 

ffi  54  Ids 

48  13  50  W 

Housiiin 

BiCchcl,  {witit,  mouth  of  the  Indus 

84  16    ON 

(»7  10    0  E 

Cor.  Astrunora. 

UiKeh  (city)  Black  Sea,  Anatiiiin 

41     1!  25  N 

'W  :m)  10  e 

Gauttier 

Koca  (  ape,  Portugal 

Rochelle,  Bay  of  BiM»y,  Frunct- 

3S  40  liit  N 

I>  30  24  \V 

Fnnixint 

46    U  3;i  N 

1    9  40  W 

Coun-dea  Terns 

Kochefnrt.          Do.               Uo.      . 

46  Sti  10  N 

0  57  24  W 

Do.                                    M 

Uocliefltfr.  Knglftiwl,  (lermaii  Sea 

61  23    ON 

0  ;jU  13  E 

Jamirson                          ^M 

Riimir,  (  Hnnuiii  ('ollene)    . 

41  M  54  N 

12  29  47  E 

Conn-den  I'ems                 ^M 

Rfimlier^.rniw,  Maiui!i|iiH>ria,SettafAmoor 

53  «>  30  S 

141  44  45  E 

KrusciiMleiru                       ^M 

Ituua,  Ul(*,  Orkii«y»,  ^H-otland 

50    5  M  N 

5  52    4  W 

Ciipt.  Pany                       ^| 

Hona,  mount.  Stietlnrtd 

Qoae  ON 

1  3i»    0  W 

Riddle                                 ■ 

Koaaldabay,  Orluieya,  north  paint 

60£0   ON 

2  46  16  W 

C  orni-dcn  Trms                ^H 

1^.                             south    di). 

6H  44  60  N 

3    1  211  W 

^lackenzie                   ^^^^| 

I                IlriM-tta,  miiuth  of  the  Nile,  Kgypt 

31  25    ON 

Sft  2«  «i  E 

Conii-de»  Terns        ^^^H 

U(Kitm-k,  Germany,  Baltic 

64    (►    1  N 

12  12    tf  E 

^^^H 

Udihfiay,  Jwle  of  Bute,  Si'otland 

56  50    ON 

5  Hi  45  W 

iMslhom                     ^^H 

RiJlt+nlHm,  Holliiud,  German  Sen 

51  5S  1»  N 

4  »»  14  E 

KrityenholT                        ^M 

Kti^i'u  lshu;d,  N.  [mint,  (icrmany,  Baltic 

54  40    ON 

13  30    U  E 

Durum                         ^^^H 

lliit.<M-hu4L-k  on  thi'  IJanubr,  'I'urkey 

43  51     3  N 

Cor.  A«truiiam.        ^^^H 

Subiiie  Islea.  BHiTui'*  Bay 

Do.    river,  mouth  of,  6'uif  of  Mexico, 

75  20    0  N 

00    9  15  W 

^H 

^^^^H 

United  iiutcs 

29  40    ON 

9i  57    0  W 

^^H 

Sai:kn.tioo,  inttfrior- A5-{ra 

13    4  5eN 

552    OE 

ClHppertuu               ^^^H 

Maglialirn  iNland,  uuposita  the  mouth  of 
the  Amoor,  N.  jfutnt  of 

^^^^H 

54  20  30N 

142  4G30E 

Kmsensteim            ^^^H 

Solamajiea,  Spain,  Tonne*  river 

41     6    ON 

5    945W 

^^^^H 

1               Satrm  pun,  New  England 

4£  3:j  on 

70  62    OW 

Blunt                      ^^H 

SaliKbury,  Kiiglaiul,  uii  the  Avon 

61     3  5«i  N 

1  47    9  W 

Mudge                      ^^^H 

Salonica,  Turki>y,  Macedonia 

40  38  47  N 

22  67  13  E 

Caultter                   ^^H 

1              Salzburg,  on  the  Sal*a,  Austrian  empire, 

^^^^H 

Cieruiony 

47  48  10  N 

13    1  24  E 

Wurm                     ^^M 

2>amsiK>m  (Amisus).  Anaiolin,  BUuk  Sea 

41  4*0  31  N 

36  21  47  E 

^^^H 

Nuigaar  Cape,  north  [mint  of  Ja[iMn 
Saugariui  rivw,  m.  ul,  B.  Seii,  AnntoHa 

41   in  30  N 

140  14    0  E 

Krusenateirn            ^^^^H 

41     fl  jJI  N 

30  39    5  E 

Gauttier                   ^^^H 

Sanla  Fe,  on  the  Itio  del  Norte,  Mexico 

3(>  U    ON 

104  62  45  W 

Lafora                      ^^H 

Do.         i'araguay  river,  Buem.«  Ayrea  31  40  39  N 

60  52  15  W 

Cor.  Ahtnuiotn.       ^^^H 

Savannah,  Georgia,  United  States 

S£    2    ON 

81     3    OW 

Bowdiuh                  ^^M 

Do.         La  Mur,  Jamaica 

Iti  13    0  N 

78  16    0  W 

^^H 

Seamen    Cape,   or    Scaggemck,    Juiluudf 

^^^H 

Denmark 

S7  46  30  N 

10  27  16  E 

^^^^H 

Sciili  Nova  port,  Antitolia,  A*.  Turkey 

37  50  30  N 

2ti  55    OE 

Purdy                      ^^H 

Scarboroutfh,  England.  (iiTm.in  Srn 

54  18    0  N 

0  29  47  W 

^^^H 

Scarpauto  iaie,  S.  i>oint  of,  C  arpatbiau  Sea 

35  23  30  N 

27  12  55  E 

^^^^H 

Shirauz,  Persia 

29  37  60  N 

52  40  ii  E 

Eraser                      ^^^| 

SclUy.  (ligbt.H}.  Englaofl.  Eng.  channel 

49  6()    ON 

6  46    OW 

^^^H 

StAo  ilUDd,  arrhipelago,  lity 

Scutari, on  tbe  Boyana,  Albania,  Turkey 

3»  £4    0  N 

26  15    OE 

Ducom                    ^^^H 

41  53    ON 

20  14     0  E 

Do.                                    ■ 

ScvUa  (castle),  Straiu  of  Mesiina 
Saint  Sebastian.  Bay  of  Bisray,  Spain 

38  15    ON 

15  44  30  K 

Purdy                               M 

43  19  30  N 

I  SSSOW- 

ConU'du  Terns              ^M 

beringapatam,  Mysore,  India    . 

18  25  SON 

Te  48  58  E 

Do.                                    "■ 

$18 
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Shijimb,  SI«^ltrmuMMi  Sea.  1'aritry  . 

Saulinrh  I'lishuhouae}.  ia.of  th«  Uwube 
8*or  ('Vyrri,  Sjnii,  McJiL  Ijfn 
Spartrl  C*pe,  Bnrhary 
Sufford,  Kofluid,  Sow  riv«r 
hccuin,  roBMTUiia,  Pnuaift,  Oder  riTcr 
Stirling.  Forth  river,  JSftland 
fiilockbolni,  S  Willi,  Mm  hi  Lake 
Stoneluvcn,  SeoUand,  Gennaa  i^ 
Eoglftitd,  W  ili«hire 
FrmiMr,  JUiin« 
Urknryi,  fkiolUnil 
BtirtgmnI,  W  irtiftnb^^,  river  Nrckar 

SandcrUod,  Kof  Und.  GtriHii  Soi 

Simium,  cr  Cape  CrtlaniWi  Altic%  Crem 

Sant,  Indu,  IndUn  Qimia 

Swansea,  England,  Walrs 

Sjrvne,  or  AMouaii,  Kfjrpt,  I^ile 

Hmmm  (lf«faia).  iHeUt 

Tabrtcz,  or  Taorfv  AacrMJ«ii 

Tanurork,  tea  oT  A  zolT,  Kiuaia 

TfeiraiMijuin,  i;ijili,  Pwifir  Ocean 

'r«iiiurt-  MrniijKuJa  of  India 

7arWt  SfM.  Scotliuid 

'I'arrntum,  Italy 

TarifTa  IVnL,  .S|min 

'larraj^mia,  Spain,  Mrd'H.  Sra 

Taniii*,  (  araiDan'M,  'I'urkrv 

Taiirituij,  England,  rtTcr  Tliouc 

Tfttit,  on  the  Kur,  Oeorgia,  Ktiaiia 

'i'cbrnuo,  Fenda 
Uo.         Do.        . 

'IVncrifle  Peak,  Canaries 

'I'rrceira  1>1<^  Axnrra 

Tc^•l^  mirutb  uf  the.  Caspian  Sea,  Uona 

TharwuJOTi,        do.     Ulatk  Sm,  Auatulia 

Thurm  Bar,  Scotland,  N  sra 

TaboUki,  SiUria.  I'ubol.  Irtish 

Tokat,  AnatoliRL  Turkey  in  .Asia 

T«I«1«.,  Spain,  Taffus  river 

'lolura,  Mrxji'u 

'i  omrpenda,  JVru,  Tnnguracua  river  . 

TuHKik,  river  loin,  .SibeiU,  Kussla 

TortMv,  hn^land,  Kn^li<(b  Cliannel     . 

TafUMi,  Lapland,  Swfdni,  (iuLf  of  Both- 
nia .... 

TartoM^  Spain,  I^bro  rW^r 

r>A.  (-  iipr,  cntrajKv  of  the  Ebro 
IV  Syria,  M«dlt«rninran 

Tvulon,  Do.  France 


M  4tf    OX 

Sifti    7  N 

45  10  15  \ 

Si  i:  us 

36  4N  40  N 
K  4h  0  S 
53^  so  N 
ao  t>  ON 
59  20  31  N 

51   10  4«  K 

U  M  i6  S 
M  61     11  N 

46  46  IS  N 
«»S6  37N 
51  55  1£  N 

37  30  13  N 
:il  II  UN 
61  ;r  13  N 
24  6  £3N 
37  £  5K  N 
M    S  10  N 

47  12  4U  >* 
3b  42  62  S 
lU  42  O  N 
57  61    ON 

40  28  ON 
30    0  30  X 

41  t*  50  N 
36  46  30  N 
50  0  59  N 
41  43  40  N 
36  40  ON 
35  41  50  N 
2M  17  ON 
3d  4ti  ON 
44  0  ON 
41  13  15  N 
fiH  3(>  ON 
56  11  42  N 
40  7  ON 
*  52  24  N 
19  2(>  19  N 

6  31  2H  8 
5t>  59  38  N 
50  24     IN 

r»5  50  50  N 
40  48  4<i  N 
40  43  55  N 
34  50  25  N 
43    7    iJN 


151  tt  IS  E     BmiAb 
II  SO  II  E    Car. 
ISJ&4C  W  Ca|«. 


3S   94SE  GwrttNT 

113  SI  3S  W  KraaUhi 

««    9  46  E  C«aD..4aB  Tc 

7)0  16    O  W  B«a 


»8  I6E 

S7    6  4I1K 

SD  40  5OK 

35  14  35  K 

5  53  10  W 

t    7    OVf 

14  3e«0E 

S£9    OW 

17  61    OE 

S  13    0  W 

1  40    8  W 

7  44  56  E 

3    9    OW 

0  10  OE 
32:i5  60£ 

1  21  Iti  W 
«     I  34  K 

73  7  OE 
365  32  W 

32  65    4  E 

16  lb  60  K 
47  17  30  E 
38  30  0  E 
72  59  33  W 

74  30  30  E 
3  47    0  W 

17  35  0  K 
5  36  15  W 
I  16  30  W 

34  4fi  45E 
3    622  W 

46  2  45  E 
51  22  50  E 
50  61  25  i: 
16  12  50  \V 
27    0    0  W 

47  20  15  E 
37    4  15  E 

3  15  45  W 
6H    0  15 
30  30    0  E 

4  11  0  W 
90  21  3D  W 
78  37  15  W 
»l  59  15  K 

3  28  14  W 

21  12    0  E 

0  S3    0  W 
0  46    S  W 

35  51  50  E 

5  56  41  E 


VvMl^dkw 

Coam-dca  TW«» 

Gwudcr 

Da. 

C-OTin-iei  *!>■■ 

Edin.  Caaeitrwr 

tatfie 


Elint  I 

Kiddle  i 

Cdwi-d«T^^H 

Cvnn-des  Tr^ 
Smtrt 

((kittttrr 

Hamilton 

Mudcc 

Smith 

Brown 

V'Kvnl«>ULy 

iiadlklai 

Haailltaa 

Riddle 

Oaiittlrr 

Cunn-des  Xcma 

Do. 

GautCier 

GurltJcnsiadI 

Vrnwr 

Jaubert 

Humbiildt 

Conn-drt  1'cuw 

VtieVulnjsky 

GaatCler 

nialbam 

Vsevolujikj 

JbuIhti 

Ant'llon 

HumUtldc 

Do. 

VM*Tnliibky 

Mudge 

Vsrvol-.jikT 
Ct>[in-d«s  Ttuni 
Don  I'lifino 
(■auttirr 

CvuD-dca  Tema 
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PtlkfM  Mid  CniiKtriML 

Toulousft^  (ifiruiine  river,  Fmoc** 
I'rafalgar  L'spff,  SpaUi«   Atlnnliti  S4*>( 
Tnintiiitibfir,  Peniiinulikof  ln«(iii,   Itay  nf 

BrniSAl  .... 

TrettUuiKl.  AontoUn,  HiuA.  S«m,  Turkey 
'I'reiit.  iitTmiiiiy.  Adl^e 
Tripstu,  illyriH,  Adrintic     . 
'rriiicoin.ilff,  i.Or  of  Oyinn,    Indian  Or. 
Tripoli,  Syrin,  MpditernuiMin 

Ijo.      Bftrbiiry,       Do. 
THhiiJ  Lftkn,  CKnlnil   Afrioi.  wMt  •Ide 
Tunla,  Uarbar}-,  MfdUerraiitMin     . 
Turtia,  Colomttln 
Xurin,  I'iwlmtmt,  Italy,  Po 
Twoer,  Huiwii*,  Volf;*    . 
TzrrkBiky,  on  tlir  Dun        . 
Ubm,  8t.'J\>rtti|£Hl,  AtUntir  Ocenn 
Ulna,  Gfmmiiy,  I^nub* 
Ummrrapoorali,  Avo,  Irawndily 
UpuJ,  JiwrJcn,   Sj»Ia  rivi-r 
l.^rani*inhur||;,  Ontniiirk,  llHltic 
Ustkunengomki,  Siberia,  Irtish 
UflhHnt  Capf,  France,  KnglUh  Channel 
Valdivia,  Chili,  Pacific 
Valrtiria,  Spain,  .MeditrrranMii  S«a    . 
Vanjiliilti),  Spiiiii,  Dnuro  river 
Valpiiruiso,  Chili,  I'ntifii; 
Varna,  BInck  Sea,  Kuruiwan  Turkpy 
Vathi  (iiJe  of  iMtnoa),  Arrhlj»pl:i({o 
Vrla  Capif,  Coldinbin,  (iulfftl  Mi'xit'u 
Vrnifc  (St  M»rk),  Itoly.  Adri.itic 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  Ciulfof  Do. 
Cape  Wrilr,  Afrlcn,  AtUntic  Oc«an    . 

Do.         woMt  paint  of  Africa 
VfTonn,  Iwly,  AiWis 
VicDiui,  Austria,  Dnnube 
Vienna,  llauphlny,  Kmnca 
Viifii,  Nimin,  Atlantic  Ucrnn 
Viln.-i,  liitlitiania,  Kiivkia 
Vincent,  Cape,  Jit  Portugal 
'V\'ardhuy%  Luplimd,  Swwieii 
>Var«iw,  Pulaitd-Kutuiun,  Vistula 
WashiiiKUin,  l'uil*'d  Slates,  Patownwck 
AVaterrurd,  ErrUnd,  Sc  Gearge's  Choiiuel 
WiiyHiiU  Slralt,  Uy  Sea     . 
\Vhiteh»ven.  Kti^land 
Uiburi;,  Gulf  of  Kinland.  Kniala 
Wigtim,  (iattuway,  Scuttand 
Windsor,  Kticlaud,  Thaniea  , 

AVotthno,  Sanuwich  J»lrs,  Pacific 
Woolwii-h,  Knglaud,  Thames 
Wraih  Cnpe,  Srotlaod 
Yauar  volcano  (Cbimxra).  Canunania 
Yarmouth,  Kngland,  east  raant 
York  l>ii.         Ouae  river 

Du.  New,  United  States    . 
^ocntecaa,  Mexico  .  • 

^aJappa,       Do. 
Zmute  island,  Ionian  Ri-pubtlc,  S.E.  point 

Dn.    city,  Do.  . 

Zan/lbar(rtiad),  K-  A  I'rira,  Indian  Ocean 
ZembU  Nova,  N.  itoint,  Iry  Sea 
ZumpRiieo,  Mexico 
/uri<;h,  Switzerinnd,  I<.  of  Do. 


I^tilDdM. 

lyinrltiid'i. 

Aillliorili4^ 

4;f  3*  4<r'N 

l-iii  3irw 

Coun-d«s  Tems 

30  10  15  N 

0   0   0  w 

Do. 

11    U  \A  N 

79  65  ao  v: 

Ditmm 

41     1    ON 

30  44  42  K 

GituttiiT 

*>    (i  2fi  N 

II     3  45  E 

Kohrrr 

45  3M  SON 

13  47    9  K 

Z»rh 

«  ;«    ON 

Hi   17    OK 

Kiimiltiiii 

M  V6  2g  N 

3S  51  2N  K 

Giinltirr 

:k  SiS  m  N 

13  10  5S  K 

Smith 

1:1  30    0  N 

15  30  15  K 

CUpperton 
Smith 

36  4H  IKt  N 

10  25  45  F: 

ASO    (IN 

73  4iS  52  \V 

OUmannH 

45    5    ON 

7  40  15  K 

('ofin-dt>^  Trms 

fi(i  SI     fl  N 

.S7    6  15  E 

V«.voluj«ky 

47  i;i  :m  V 

:;fi  50  15  K 

Cor.  AMlrrmom. 

a»  5iS54  N 

8  53  32  W 

Conn-des  IVma 

48  S3  S<)  N 

959    OK 

Micluln 

£1  AS    ON 

96    7    OE 

H  ami  1  ton 

30  6!  fiON 

17  3S  15  E 

Eiirke 

66  &|  3.S  N 

12  42  69  K 

(  Mttfl 

4«>  SB  45N 

St  4U  13  E 

Conn-dt^  'lVin» 

4H  2S    8  N 

6    3    G  W 

Do. 

3p  saaos 

73  33  21  W 

MaUspina 

at)  23    ON 

0  24  5ii  W 

Humboldt 

41  60    ON 

4  26    0  W 

33     1  48S 

71  61     0  W 

Basil  Hal) 

4;i  IM  i5  N 

27  50  10  E 

CiuutlipT 

37  4ii    ON 

2(i  5K    0  E 

15o, 

U  11     ON 

It  15  .35  W 

Fidalfo 

•15  :f5  5.S  N 

12  20  52  E 

Zach 

i<>  ]i  5s;  N 

9H    9  45  W 

Hunibi>Mi 

17  U    5N 

26  15     7  VV 

Dup*n-y 

14  43    6  N 

17  32  52  W 

HoUS!lfll 

46  S(i  S6N 

U     120E 

"WQiTin 

*H  li  44)  N 

l(i  22  45  E 

(kinii-dea  'IVma 

45  3Ji  57  N 

4  5:1  m  K 

Do. 

42  13  20  N 

b  33  30  W 

Do. 

64  41    e  N 

26  IN    »  E 

Do. 

»7    8  61  N 

ssnao  w 

Ellin.  GnzcitwT 

70  «g  3t>  N 

31     0    0  E 

Enrke 

6K  U  S!HN 

21     2  47  E 

Wiirm 

3S  55    0  N 

70  m  43  W 

Cor.  Astrnnom. 

aj  13    ON 

7  10    0  W 

Riddle 

70  60    ON 

67  45    OE 

Do. 

51  3L!    0  N 

334    OW 

Mudge 

00  42  40  N 

2!$  40    5E 

('cinu-des  Ti-u»« 

55  10    0  N 

4  42  46  W 

Malham 

61  29    ON 

0  36  a*  w 

Muditr 

«1  17  67  N 

157  52    0  W 

Kotzebue 

61  2y  35  N 

0    338E 

Mudce 

56  3s  30N 

0    4  67  W 

Purdy 
Uraufurt 

3ii  :f4  15N 

30  10    0  E 

52  36  40  N 

1  44     OE 

lluddart 

53  57  46  N 

1     434  W 

Mudeu 

40  4«  43  N 

71     3  27  W 

Sriblne 

23    0    ON 

101  34  46  W 

Ell  It  una 

19  30    8  N 

g(j  54  31  W 

C(nn>dM  Trnw 

37  42  30  .N 

20  59  25  E 

Gaultier 

37  47  17  N 

20  54  42  E 

Conn-dM  'IVuis 

li    3  I5S 

30    9  5^E 

Clerra! 

7»    SON 

70  16    0  E 

Ducom 

1!)  4ti  52  N 

98    3  45  ft' 

Humboldt 

47  «i  3;i  N 

b  HI  30  !•: 

Cotui-des  Tenia 

TABLE  OP 


KO.  ll.-TABLE  OF  EUROPEAN    MOUNTAINS,    EXCEEDING  B,OO0 
FEET  IN  J I  EIGHT, 

ARAAVnitD   ACTOROINO  TO  THKIK   HESPBCTIVK  XLTITVORS. 


Uuimtblod. 


BToiit  Blanc,  or  the  White  mount«in,  Shvoy 


English  FlTl. 


AUttMK)' 


{ 


Mont  RfKA,  betn-rcn  the  Valabiaud  thf  Milatifsv 
Ort»Un-Honi,  Iwtnrecn   Burtiiiii  aud  thi;   t'yrol 
Mont  Orvin,  or  thr  Mutt«r-}Iorn,  between  the 

V'hUIs  aiid  tht!  .MilRiivae 
Mount  Lonftra,  Italy  .  .  . 

Mount  Comtiin,  S.  W.  of  the  Mutter- Honi 
Moitt    Pclvoux,   at   the    head   ol'   Che    Vuluicsa, 

Hautcs  Alps       .  .  .  • 

Finiiter-Au-.Horn,  Switzerland,  norib  of  the  V»- 

laJ«  .  .  .  . 

Dome  de  Goiitte,  n  p«ak  of  ?^IniiL  Ulauc 
Jowlmo.  bftwven  France  iind  I'lc^lmiiiit 
Needle,  at  the  N.E.  of  the  Col  de  i^iant 
Mont   Vi(H>,  or  V#sulu9.  at  the  boiiicp  of  the  I'o 
Teak  at  the  N.E.  uf  the  Cul  de  iAnjere,  lJautr« 

Alpt         .... 
Mont  Dion  Do.  Da        . 

Cot  de  Mt  VIm  de  RistoUu 
Boe  de  la  Niea       .... 

OroB»-Glockner  Horn,  Tyrol   . 

Jiin^frHu-lloni,  Switzvrlaiidf  N.  of  the  Vabui 

Mount  Oson,  Uautea  Alps,  I'Rinre  . 

Sohrerk-Hum,  Switzerland,  N.  of  the  Vahli 

Mont  In  !\Iniiriii,  Hautes  Alp* 

I'ic  df  UiituJaz,  Wtwfrn  France  and  Piedmont 

Kor  eutre  Muurln  et  JUtc  Cap.  l>o. 

Ei|er-Horn    (interior),    Swilierland,   N.  of  the 
Valui       ...» 
!^.         (rrterior)  Do.  , 

Piz.  Stael,  in  the  vaJIey  of  St'humii 

MVlshrini,  in  the  Muttertlial,  (i  loq^uen  E.  of  Visp, 
in  the  V'alals        .... 

Mountain  N.  W,  of  Ilrliuicon 

Aiguille  di*  Midi,  ^voy,  Ufar  Mont  Blanc 

Breil-Horn,   N.   of  the  Valaiis  ranton  of  Benie, 
Switrerland  .... 

Le«  Troin  Kllions,  France,  Hatitra  Alps 

Mont  Kuumnf;,  Do.  Do. 

Ai);uillL<  de  (toutle,  Savoy,  ft  peak  of  Mont  Blanr 

Aiguille  de  Dru,  Simvtrf,  near  Do. 

Mount  Gnllon  d^  la  Ornvr.   Hnutm  Alwi,  Frmtce 

Wetter- Horn,  catituu  of  Berur,    Northern  Alps, 
Switierliind  .  .  . 

Blumlis  Alp.  Wilde  Fr.iuen 

Alt  Ktls,  canton  of  Berue,  Northern  Alps,  Swit- 
zerland .... 

BaIco-  1 1  nm,        Do.  Do.  Do. 

(-ol  de  Arcentlere.  Sovoy,  Italy 

Monte  delli  D  li^nuEi),  ItaJiiiii 'Alpn 

Boehe  Melon,  nrar  Mount  (  rniii,  France 

Dolden-H»m,   Northern  Alps,  canton   of  Berne, 
Switzerland 

Monte  Frerera,  Italian  Alp« 

Dcdi-Horn,  Do.        confines  of  the  Griaoos 

Picd'Usuno,  Italian  .MpB 

Susteii-Ilorn,  D<».  ranton  of  Krnie, 

Mount  Titlii,  Northern  Alpv,  Switxcrland 

Roche  JUicheJ,  Hautra  Alps,  nenr  Mount  Cenis 


15,rt7«  TrrmWy 

15.705  Trall« 

I5,5Sti  Pictet 

15,.')T1  Znnistpia 

15,4^0  Sau&flure 


U.77S 
14,-165 

14.135 


D*. 
D* 
Do. 


14,118  Zach 

I-Uin  Trallr* 

um)  Do. 

1 4  ,<  >6S  Farm  oml 

I3,!)I4  Journal  de  rhyaiiiue,  ISR 

l^/«o6  EphtrnitTit  of  7m*\\,  IH^ 

13,850  Do. 

13.(M4  Do. 

l3,S3a  Di*. 

I3,S30  Do. 

I3,S30 

IX.THS  SchultM 

I3,r3n  IralK-. 

13,40rj  Znch'a  Ephenieris,  IS^ 

13,404  Tralle« 

WW  Ohani 

13,145  Zarh'ft  Epheraeris,  |S*0 

13,13S  Muraz/.u 

13,120  Do. 

I3,0ea  TnJles 

I3.0BI  Do. 

10.010  t'asaini 


13.(100 
ia,J)47 
I^S67 

12,818 

li,749 
12,t»78 
12,fi72 

12,180 

12,170 

ie,2iti 

12,104 
12,104 
12.173 

12,070 
U,g77 

IUn33 
U^6 

1 1,81 « 

li.TlHJ 

ii,rj05 

11,540 
U,4fW 


Welden 

Journal  de  Pliynique 

Saussuri 

Ziu-h'M  Epfaeineria,  IBSO 

Do. 
SaUMure 

Do. 
Zach'a  Epherneris,  18S0 


Keller  uud  EM 


Keller's  Map 

Saumure 
Meldeii 


M'eJdeQ 
Hutlori 
8aiii»uri 
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MOUQI^M. 


I^lUh  Feet 


AuthorllU*. 


MmUiIaIU,  l*yTen<>e»,  thu  hljrhtNK  peak  «f  Spain 

Pico  dp  Vcnleu,  Grui&da,  Spttln  •  . 

Huck-bom,  Germiuiy,  Tyrolian  Alpa  • 

Sonnimhiick,       Do.  Do.  . 

Nat  du  Kuh^,     Do.  Do.      .  • 

Ptc  dp  FoKta,  PyruiiM*,  Spain 

Col  de  OffltiC,  Snvoy,  ItaJy    . 

Mouiti  Perdu,  Pyr«ne««.  Spain    . 

Motuit  Stella,  Gcrmnny       . 

Mount  VeUn.  the  hLrheat  p«kk  of  th«  Grand  St 

Bernard,  between  Piedmont  uid  thp  ^'alnii   . 
Klstenberc,  between  the  GrisouB  aiid  the  Cnntou 

of  GUrb  .... 

Cylinder  of  Msrbore,  I'yreneca,  Spain 
tol  di'  Saix,  Hnutt^  Alps,  Franee 
^Vestorii  peak  of  the  Maladcttft}  Pyrenees^  Spain 
MoutHfiio  dc  Vignemale,  Do.         Do. 

Paai  of  Alount  Cervin,  at  the  foot  of  the  Needle 
Voghelsberp,  or  Muavhel-IIoni,  bead  of  the  Up- 
per Khine  .  ,  .  , 
Steiner  Alp,  Tyrol,  Germany   > 
Moncofue  dc    Cliaillet  le  \ioux,    Haotei  Alpe, 

France      .... 
Mount  Etna,  or  111  Munti  di  Glbello^  Sicily      . 
llauAlock,  GrUons,  fSwitzrrlaud 
Summit  of  the  Furca,     Do.         hrad  of  the  Valaia 
DUbleretfl,  north  side  of  the  Lower  V'olaia 
Peak  of  the  Cascade,  Pyn-iiees,  ^ipnin 
Spanovirr,  canton  of  Zurich,  SwlucrluTid 
SScbacr-Hom,  or  t:>ptit  Peak,  Northci-n  Alps,  lio. 
Mnladetta,  Pmne«* 
Fie  de  MoDcal,  Fyreneea,  Spain 
SuDitEilt  of  Mount  Cenla,  between  Piedmont  and 

DauphioQ  .  *  .  . 

Col  dr  Laiitrire,^  Hautea  Alps,  France         . 
Col  de  I'urbori,  Do.  Do. 

Pic  de  Cnmbulie,  PvTenaea,  ijpain  . 

Peschiera  Alp«,  Italy 

Pic  Loii^ue,  1  alley  of  Gedro,  Pyreneefi,  Spain 
Pic  de  Crabwuleji  Oeddental,       Do.         Do.    , 
Pic  In  TaiUoti,  Do.         Do.    . 

Monte  del   Dro,  between  the  ValtcUne  and  the 

Kngadlne  .... 

Pic  de  Tramouae,  Talley  of  Heaa,  Pyrenees,  Spaiu 
Aifuille  Noire  de  Nerache,  ilauten  Alpw,  France 
Kltzlchnni,  canton  of  Berne^  Swisn  AlpH 
Tctee  HouMes,  at  ihe  foot  of  the  Needle  of  GoutU 
Dent  de  Midi,  St  Maurice.  J^wer  Valaia 
Tombo-ilom,  between  CMaverna  and  the  Rhin- 

wald  .... 

GUserberK,  Oriiona,  Switzerland 
Hodischwartnebobe,  Tyrolian  Alpa 
Playley  RfweJ,  Do. 

Col  de  Souflle,  HautM  Alp«,  France 
Joch-K^rj^.  near  the  Titli-i  Ueifi,  SwitzerUnd    . 
Grand  i'ic  dr  Niece  Virile*,  PjTenee* 
Pic  de  Badiscdre,  head  of  the  valley  of  Brun,  Fy- 

reneee,  Spain 
Tufuedo  Maroupas,  Pyrenees,  Spain  . 

Oldrn-Horn,  mirth  of  the  Vulai<i,  Switzerland 
Pizo-Slrrlii,  iifttr  llavoii,  in  the  Grifciws  Do.     . 
Fi/i  iliaiK'a,  or  White  Peak,  aouth  of  M.  Uosa 
Mount  Tergtnu,  the  highest  of  the  Julian   Mpm, 

head  of  ihe  Save  river 
Blat:kenstock,  Northern  Alps  Switzerland 
Umer- Uo^tork,  canton  of  Uri,       Da. 
MarachalUHorri,  Al|is 
Grand  Fie  de  Nirifc  Vivjllr,  head  of  the  vallf]^  of 

Prafmui  and  (.'uiiplan,  PyrenepJ^  Spain 
Mount  Fieudo,  one  of  the  peaka  of  (he  St  Goth- 

ardt  Switzerlnnd  . 
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n,43U 

ii;*yH 

11;X4 

11^7 

11,890 
11,284 

n,lGii 


La  Borde 


VIdal  and  Rehoul 

Saussntre 

Vidal  and  UebouL 


11,116  Murilh  with  EbelV  Swltx. 


ll.O!)! 

nxw7 

U.029 
ll.OlW 
11,014 


Ebel'a  Switzerland 
VldaJ  and  Keboul 
Zarh's  Juurrial,  JHeo 
Vidal  and  Hcbonl 
Do. 


10,U70   S«u«ar« 

10,965  Ebel'i  Swltxerlaad 
10,^41  Da 


l<t,lX»5 

Znch  s  Journal,  ISSO 

nt.!>t>3 

Captain  Smyth 

10.87.*} 

lO.KSO 

io,:o5 

Ebel'i  Swilieriand 

10,75S 

Vidnl  and  Kebonl 

10,702 

Kbel'B  Switzerland 

10,7« 

Do. 

10,681 

Cordier 

10,b73 

Vidal  and  Reboul 

10,G02 

10.(i6G 

Zach'a  Journal 

10;j24 

Do. 

Vidal  and  Keboul 

B\',yfCU 

lO.fiOO 

Vidal  and  Reboul 

10^72 

Do. 

10,566 

Do. 

10,550 

Dr  Sthouw 

lO.ftllW 

Vidal  and  Rebon) 

w^m 

Zach'a  Journal,  1^^ 

lO^X) 

io,4n 

Sauasuie 

10,455 

Do. 

10,44S 

Zach**  Joumo),  1880 

10,400 

Do. 

10.400 

Do. 

10,400 

Do. 

10.400 

Do. 

lo;WK 

Ebel'!*  Sniizerland 

io;m 

Zach's  Journal,  1820 

io;*3fi 

Vidal  and  Keboul 

10,336 

Do. 

10,5?7« 

Ebel'A  Switzerland 

10.V«> 

Dr  Schouw,  Zach'a  JoumU 

10,1  DS 

SausBure 

iai84 

Monthly  Mag:azine 

10,170 

Ebel's  Switz«rhuad 

10,170 

Do. 

10,170 

Do. 

10,150   Vidal  and  Reboul 
10,149   KeUar*s  Map 
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0,073   KelUr'aMip 


0,902 
9,920 
94*12 

0,H05 

9,im 


Ebel'B  Swltz«rUnd 

Snusstire 

Balbi 

VitUI  and  RabotU 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 


9,707   Capt&iii  Smith 


0.747 
9,710 

9,7«« 
9,C90 

&,6QQ 


Vidal  and  R«boul 
Vlrtballer 


Zach'i 
Do, 


Jonmat 


HuuotxUlu.  Engli&b  Paet  AuChoiltlM. 

i^e  d«  Quairal,  rallcy  of  Astoa  da  Oo,  PyroDMS, 

Spain  .  .  .  10,136    Vidol  and  Rebonl 

Mount  Bueta,  Savoy,   north-weat  of  Mont  Blanr, 

Italy     .....      10,131    Sauaiurp 
Fir  dt*  Fourcanade,  head  of  the  valley  of  tlasera, 

P>T(rne(Hi,  Spain  .  .      I0,(H2   Vidal  and  Rcboul 

Pic    dc    Hio'lous,    valley    of    Geatolo,    Pyrenees, 

Spain,  nigh  the  Port  de  Pizm  .  10^023  Do. 

Town  of  MftrliorpT  J^yrcni-«,  Spain        ,  .        9JST7  Do. 

Schpilp,  tietwrrn    the  Grisona  and  canton  of  GU- 

ric,  Switzirrland 
UrndizhttUi,    Northern  Alpa,    Switzerland,   canton 

of  Uri  .... 

Clncter  of  Mount  Cervin,  or  Lea  Cimc4  Blancs 
Ruxkii  Poyana,  wfMitrTn  chain  of  tlie  Carpathlona 
Brocbe  dc  lloland,  Pyrvnt'c* 
Pic  de  Arrieu  Grand,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 

Azun,  Pyrencps  .  .  . 

Pic  dc  Irree,  Hpnnish  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
Pic  dc  Baaoudr,  nigh  the  Port  du  Plan*  Do. 
I'ir  de  Midi  A'  OuN'in.  Pyreneeft,  Prcnrh  aide 
Fo«t  of  the  fonen  of  Mm*nt  Eiiia,  Sicily  • 

Seaaa  Plana,  betwven  thtrGriitunitniid  thrVorarlberg   9,7fl2    Keller's  Mnp 
AI|puil)on  de  Hcaa,  nigh  the  Col  de  Gedru,  Pyre- 

neca,  French  side 
GroBa  Kogi'l  in  Kauris,  Sulzian  Alps,  Germany 
Mont     de    Chabuier,    Hautca    Alpa>     Dauphine, 

France  .... 

Pill  entre  Ourcure  and  Andllc,     Do.        Do.     Do. 
Pic  de  la  Serrere,  valley  of  Alton,  Pyrenees,  French 

aide  .... 

AVasman,  Snl/ian  Alps,  Germany 
Picde  Uious,  nigh  the  Port  dca  Arties,  valley  of 

Attari,  PyrcDi'Pii 
Hotli-llom,  or  Ued  Peak,  Tyrolian  Alp",  (Tprmnny   9,640   S'aoitxure 
Du.  Do.         nigh  Muuiit  CoHji,  Italian  Alps   0,(kM  Do. 

T^lont  Antane,  Hnute«  AIim.  Dauphine,  Fmnce       0632   Znch'R  Jotimal 
Pic  de  Aule,  valley  uf  OssBau,  Pyrenees  .       0.€32    Vidal  and  Heboul 

Pio  de  Port  de  Segiier.  Do.  .  9,626  Do. 

Pic  d'  Arre«,  .Siipciiear,  Do.  0,626  Do. 

DrariaM,  \V.  ol'tiie  Grniid  St  Biprnard,  Italian  Alps   0  600    Saussure 
Hoch- Vogel,  highest  of  the  SuiibUin  Alps,  in  the 

territory  of  Au^«bure 
The  English  Lodfe  of  Mount  Etna,  Sirily 
Pic  de  Cerrlerw,  Hatitea  Alps,  Dnuphlnr,  France 
Gailui'ipi,  wuHteni  chiiin  uf  the  Carpnthifiua 
Pic  du  31idj  of  Begorre,  PyrprieeH,  Do. 

Muut  de  la  Obiou,  llautes  Alps,  Duuphine 
Dent  de  Mordi^,  (ipposite  St  Maurice,  entrance  of 

the  Vnlais,  .Swiss  Alps  .  . 

Dorti  lirrg,  ciinton  of  Lrl,  Swiss  Alps 
Dachytfiit,  TyroUan  Alp*,   tiermany 
Pic  de  Pedroux,  valley  of  Arriege  de  ilcfens,  Py- 

renMs 
Monte  Como,  or  Cornu  Grand,  highest  point  of  the 

Grand  Sasso,  and  the  lofticat  of  the  Appeninea 
X'ic  de  Muntoullou,  calird  by  tlie  &>paniards  the 

Tuqua  de  Mxubune,  Pyrenees 
Summit  of  .Mout  Onls,   at  the  Lucbe  d'  Attta, 


Vidnl  and  Reboul 
Virtballer 


O.'i.'i?    Vidnl  and  Ileboal 


O.GOO 

g,d06  Captain  Smith 
n.fi94  Znch'tt  Journal 
Bidlti 

Vidal  and  Keboul 
Zach's  Journal 


9,694 
9,568 
9,362 


9.549 
9,54N 
9,641 


Kbrl'a  Switzerland 
Keller's  Miqi 


9,537   Vidal  and  Heboul 
9,631    S<:houw,  Zach'si  Journal 
9,5SS   Vidal  and  Reboul 


Alp« 
Pic  d*  Arrre,  luferleur  Pyrenees 


9.515 
9,5tC 


Schouw,  Znch 
Vidal  and  Keboul 


9.490   Kbel's  Switzerland 
9A»9  Captain  Smith 


Gla>mitA<-h.  hi|{brst  peak  nf,  called  the  Flnnerberg 

cuntoil  uf  Glariit,  SwIhs  Alps 
Philfwophical  Tower,  Mount  Etna 

Engt-lbcrKcr,  Rostock,  canmn  of  Zurich, Swiss  Alps  9.447    Ebel's  Switzerland 

Pic  di*  Lanoux,  at  the  source  of  the  Segre,  I'yrenees  9,.3Sli    Vidal  and  Keboul 

GoldlKTj;,  Noric  Alp«,    Ci^-i-Tnaiiy  .  9.''^n 

Mount  Ounine,  H-iutes  Al)>«,  Dauphine,  France  9,<'%3   Journiil  uf  Zacb 

Mountains  uf  MajeMa,  Appenines,  Naplwa  .  9.353   Schouw,  Zarh 

Pic  da  Arbison,  valley  of  Autc,  Pyrenees    .  9341    Vidal  and  Keboul 

Kultenbrun,  Solzian  Alps,  Germany  0,340 


EUnOPEAN  MOUNTAIN!. 


$n 


Munn  tains. 


EogliBh  FmL 


AnllMritica. 


Pic  flu  MoiiTitllier,  at  the  Bonrce  of  the  Salal,  P]r- 
rciipea,  Franc«  . 

M(]nt4.>  Kctundu,  in  Corsica 

Snowline  on  the  N.  side  oftfie  Alp%       .  . 

Pic  df  la  Kontartfriit,  Pyrenees,  France  « 

Mount  Auroux.  Haules  Alps,  Dauphine,  Franoe 

Jnfifnor  iirnH  of  fferjielual  e^ngelaiion  in  tha  Sierra 
I^tvada  t^  \^rtiiutdtL,  Spam 

Mount  Caulgau,  or  Pic  itu  Midi  of  RousUIod,  do. 

Scid«l  Horn,  bigbnt  paok  of  tbe  Cirimsel,  Swim 
AIm  .... 

Col  Galibler,  Haut«s  Alpi,  DauphJne,  France 

Pdric  It  the  iioarcr  of  the  ArrUge  and   Fete,  Py- 
renees, France  .  . 

Welliiioccbi,    north    of  tbe  ralley  of  EpfelbfTg, 
Swiss  Alps 

Rl^bedalilaeake,        do.  do.  do. 

Fix  Bafrln,  canton  of  Uri.  do. 

Hen»i|{  Ernest,  Salztan  Alps 

Pierre  Honde,  a  peak  of  Munt  Ulaoc,  Savoy 

Taunagat,  in  the  Urallan  range 

La  Janlln  du  Coiirtel,  Savoy,  belTreen  Genera  and 
Marticny         .  » 

Monte  CheDalletta,  Do.  lullan  Alpa 

Col  de  Cnimnnt,  Do.  Uo. 

Tuque  de  L'eiza,  valley  of  Ailoide  Venasque,  Span- 
Ian  side,  Pyrentws 


asis         Do. 

g.274  PInkcrton 

94367  Pfeyifer 

D>S'X)  Vidal  and  Reboul 

0>17%  Journal  of  Zacb 


9,161 
9,160 

0.152 
9,141 

9,1^9 

9,in7 
9,107 
9  104 
9,0>j(> 
9,089 
9,061 


Roxaa 

Vidal  and  Reboul 


Journal  of  Zach 

Vidal  and  Reboul 

Ebel's  Switzerland 

Do. 
Saossuro 


Do. 
Dalbl 


O.OdO  Journal  des  Mloea 


9.011 
9,00d 


Sausaure 
Do. 


9.000 
9.000 
8,064 


8,960 
8,960 


6^43 

e,H33 


Vidal  and  Ueboul 

VirthaUer 

Humboldt 


Ebel's  Snriizei'land 
SauMiure 

Ebel's  Swilzerland 
Journal  des  Miiiea 
Virtbu;iec 
SauMore 


Mountains  of  Sardinia,  called  Arreiitaro 

llauk-tltfgel,  Saixian  Alps,  Germany 

Inferior  limit  ofcamtant  convttation  on  the  PureMMS, 

N.  /o/.  4i?«  ^  ,  -      . 

Priel  Great,  Upper  Auslrli,  Noric  Alps 
Mount  Parpaillon.Hautea  Alpa,  Daupblne,  France.   ^i947   Zadi's  Joomal 
Piz  Bafriu,  U^'vcrln,  or  Cantldes,  Orisons,  Talley 

of  Domleflch 
Passage  des  Fours.  Savoy,  Italian  Alpa 
Summit  of  the  St  Tiothard,  Swiss  Alps 
Mont  (iainiida  near  (*oIre,  (irismis,  I)o.       « 
Aiftuiliede  Vnurts,  Savojr,  Italian  Alpa  . 

Rathausberg,  Salzlao  Alps.  Germany 
Mount  Rosa  of  the  Sc  Gothard  .  . 

Summit  of  tbe  Pasa  from  Cbiarenna  Into  tbe  Val 

de  L.el,  in  the  Grisons  .  . 

Inferior  limit  of  ccrutant  amgdation  on  the  Alptf  N, 

fa/.  Ab"  15'  and  -le*  . 

Rothp^tock-Staffle^  SwUzcriand 
Kosboden  Huclr,  csutnu  of  Ueme,  Switzerland 
Foot  of  tbfl  Aicuilie  du  Midi,  Suvoy,  Italixiu  Alps 
Monte  Dfllfi  (Jro,  in  <'nri*ira 
Montt!  l«giione,  east  nl'  tliu  Lake  of  Como,   Italian 

All's  .  .  ,  , 

Uulhest  ill  I'ransylvonia  « 

Crnbiere,  between  tbe  vjUleys  of  Millei  and  Cani- 

gau,  Pyrcui-ea,  France     .  , 

La  FourcKf!  de  Hftti,  Savoy,  Ttaltsn  Alps 
M&rteiiii(-rnitrH-h,   between  th«  Griwuns  and  canton 

of  til;iri*,  Swi«  Alp^ 
Penkn  un  buih  M'le<t  ul  the  Wi-ndsfpll.  Snlzian  .\lpH.   ^,5f^ 
Scwleita,  between    the    Lower  Ktij;adine  aud   tbe 

f!riM>n\  Swiss  Alps  0,266 

Fault- Horn,  north  of  the  Valais,  canton  of  Uernc, 

Swiss  Alps  .  .       8.6fi6 

Fie  di*  Irree,  Simnisb  side  of  tbe  Pyreneefl     .  B,&50 

SelKber  Uerjr.  Swim  Alps  .  8,^^   EUcI 

Base uf  the  Serdleof  HUitAire,  Savoy,  lulian  Alpa.    8.638   Sauswre 
Glacier  de  T«lefrr.  Savoy,  Do.         .        8,636        Do. 

Sb/i/joterf  timU  oj  inferior  comgetation  in  N.  iat.  47 

Carpathians  .       8,595   Wahleuberg 

S&crra  de  E^trello,  between  Spain  aud  Fortocal, 

^MotU  Hermiuius)  .        8.5120 

High  Talley  of  the  HeterMtt  in  Xrausylvania  H^)?    fialbl 


6,787  Schouvr,  ZarJi 

8,766  Humboldt 

8,7Ati  WalUenberg 

8.735 

8.723  Jounial  des  Mines 

6,710  Pinkertvn 

8,707  Schouw,  Zach 

8,698  Balbl 


8^693 
8*646 


Vidal  and  Reboul 
Suussura 


8.630   Keller's  Map 


Do. 


F:b»i 

Vidnland  Reboul 
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Sierra  de  Gaadarramn,  between  Old  and  New  C:a»- 
til«,  Spnin  .  .  . 

(jricr  Koff,  Alps  of  Salzburg     .  . 

Geynkofft       Do.  Do. 

EiMotluIler-SpitzR,  Switzerland 

Pic  d*  Ante,  bead  of  ibe  Aspe  and  Baaton,  Pyre- 
neea,  Prance 

LentarbiLz  in  Trausvlvoiiia 

LomnUzrr  SpUze,  hlghmt  peak  of  the  Carpathian 
chain,  Hunffary 

La  MiMitiient*  >ilii  Cole,  SaToy,  Italian  Alps 

Biim^  nf  the  Needle  of  Flan,  Do. 

Mount  lireven,  Savoy,  Do. 

Poitude  Puuxlne,  Eluutvs  Alpti,  UauplHiie,  France 

'I'be  Inftmal  MouutaJn,         Do.  Do.  Do. 

PelBenkamfiirarMBypnArld,  between  tbe  Rhiotbal 
and  tbe  Vorarllwrg 

Roc  Blanr,  valWy  or  Audr,  Frfncli  Fyrene#i 

Sneehatto,  the  lorUeat  peak  of  the  Norwegian  Alps 

Viflzoka,  Carpathians      . 

Csflbi,  Do.       . 

ilunds-dorfempitze.  Do. 

Mount  TarpHU,  Dsntes  Alps,  Daophine,  Franco 

Glacierr  neartlie  AUer  Blanc 

Vn»n  of  tbf  Furca.  from  the  Hokpice  of  tbe  Reuis 
to  the  Valaiti.  Swiss  Alps 

I'ort  ilr  Ifitrda,  Pyrfrirea  . 

Glariwr  ot  VaJsovey,  touth  aide  of  the  Valais,  Ita- 
lian Alps    . 

Briscn-Stack,  north  of  the  Talivy  of  EiiRbelber;, 
rnntonof  Untfirwald,  Swim  Alps 

Monte  VcJinn,  Apeiinini's,  Naples 

Convent  of  Ihe  Grand  St  Uernsrd,  hijfhcal  aituation 
in  Kurope.  between  the  V^alais  and  Aoat 

Velora,  niah  Casteilur.lo,  Apennines,  Naples        . 

KromchesKoi  hi  the  IJrHlinii  rangu 

Faulkniflfl,  between  the  Kncadiuc  and  the  Vornrl- 
bcrj^,  N.K.  of  Mayenfieltf 

Col  rte  fe  ^uienf,  i>.\V,  of  Mont  Blanc,  SavA^ 

Puy  CbfiinjM-iT<M>n,  Hniitps  Alj«!i,  Dniiphine,  France 

Duriier-HoEu,  .SalxJnn  Alpw 

Glacier  of  Obcraar,  !u  (he  Valals 

Mount  Krlvnn^  Carpathians 

Col  de  BiJiifaomme.  auutb  of  tbe  Col  de  Foura,  Sa- 
voy, Italian  Alps 
Dexriit  Phis,  from  the  Medclser  Thal^iii  tljr  valUv 
of  Lu^nctz,  (trimns,  Swiss  Alps      .  . 


6,S00 
8,500 

8,500 
8,500 

8,46fi 

e,4G4 

8.442 
8,423 

S,35£ 

8,346 
8,354 

8,a^ 

8,313 
6.313 
8,313 

8,«KJ 

8,26*i 

8,255 
8,S!49 


8,S43 
8.217 
8,1^ 

8,180 
8.140 
8,133 

8,112 

8,08-1 
S,055» 
8,052 

8,€eM 

8.032 
8,022 


Virtballer 

l>o. 
Wahlenberg 

Vidal  and  Itcboul 
fialbl 

WahlenberfC 
Journal  deK  Minn 

Do. 
Sausaure 
Journal  of  Zath 

I>o. 

£be1 

Vidsi  and  Rebou) 

Ksniark 

Wahlenberg 

Do. 

Do. 
Joiiruml  of  Zach 
Sauasure 

Keller's  Map 


Kbel 

Kbel 

Zoeb'a  Journal 

U.  B.  de  Geoos 

Schouw 

Bnjbl 

Eb«l 

Journal  des  Altiii 
JournAJ  of  Zacb 
Vlrthnller 

SHUtHiiire 
WablwiljerB 

Sausaura 

KcUsr*s  Map 
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ho.  III.— TABLES  FOR  CALCULATING  THE    HE1UHT3  OF  MOUN- 
TAINS BY  THK  BAROMETEIL 

{Fron  T^»  HriEUli  AlnMouk,] 

TiiK  following  tablca  far  obtaining  the  heights  of  mountains  by  means  of 
the  haronit'ter,  have  been  constructed  from  those  given  iu  the  Aniiuaire 
far  the  year  1830,  by  M,  Oltmanns. 

The  second  of  the  series  is  introduced  for  the  purpoRe  of  ohtajning 
more  readily  the  parts  for  the  second  and  third  decimal  figuren,  in  the 
hui'onieter  observations.  These  arc  found  answering  horizontally  to  the 
corresponding  difference,  an  given  in  Table  I.,  and  vertically  to  the  parts 
required  :  the  correction  thus  obtained  beiug  always  additive. 

Let  h  express  the  height  of  the  barometer  in  inches  at  the  lower  station  ; 
h'  that  at  the  higher  station ;  T  and  T'  the  temperature,  shown  by  Fahren- 
ht'iv's  tfierinometer  attarhed  to  the  barometer  ;  ill  and  i'  that  of  the  sir. 

The  number  corresponding  to  h  h  liist  to  hn  found  in  Table  L,  with  the 
assistance  of  Table  IL,  which  call  a  ;  and  that  answering  to  h\  found  iu 
the  same  manner,  call  6*  From  Table  III.  take  tlie  number  answering  to 
T  ^  T'y  call  it  c,  and  the  a])praximate  height  will  be  a  — >  6  —  c ;  but  i( 
T  —  T  is  less  than  3)>\  it  will  he  a  —  it  -{•  c. 

In  order,  tlienj  to  apply  to  ihia  approximated  height  the  correction  dae 
to  the  change  of  Lenipeiature,  multiply  the  lliouHandtb  part  of  it  by  the 
Buin  of  the  excess  of  /  and  t'  above  S2'\  increased  by  one-ninth  of  itself. 
The  correction  thus  ob£ained»  which  may  l>c  called  d^  will  be  positive  or 
negative  according  as  the  sum  of  t  and  t'  is  greater  or  less  than  3*i^  If  I 
and  t'  are  less  ttian  32%  the  number  of  degrees  they  are  below  it  must  be 
used  in  like  manner  to  obtain  the  correction,  which  will  then  be  negative* 

The  last  corraetion,  that  for  tlio  latitude  and  diminution  of  gravity,  will 
be  obtained  by  seeking,  in  the  fourth  table,  the  number  corresponding  ver- 
tically to  the  latitude  and  horizontally  to  the  approximated  height-  This 
correction  is  always  additive. 

The  following  example,  from  the  AnnuairCf  will  illustrate  their  use  : 

Tlu  Lvigbl  of  tivaiiuunlo  la  Mn^a.  obtrrvfd  by  M.  da  HtsbeMt— Ut.  II". 
Lowrr  aUtloD,  (         Harometer  .  30^  .046  =  h. 

or  <^  fThprmomeier,  attached      77    .&     ^  T. 

Lev«I  of  St*.    l2  \  Thcpmometcr,  detikclied     77   .5      =»  (- 
I        Barometer,  -  83   .659  =s  A. 

Upper  station.-?^  ^Thermometer,  sttAched      70    .5      =■  T*. 
f  2  iThej-mometer,  detached      70   .5      -= /. 
Table  I.  -  23,CdO  1103+  ,,  530.045/ Table  I.  50360,7  a 

Table  11.     -  -        .003  9.9       "**""'•  VSa-OoiK  and  II.    lM>48.9t 

—  T  =  7,  Tab.llL 


UB.3C 


110+3.0 


Approi,  height  a  —  b  ^c  =;  GSZS-b 
CoiTection  U  add  -  580.7 


Table  1.  -  90.000        S02iH 

iabieii.    -        -        ^      (^^  ^g        Tab.  IV.,  for  W04  and  21*  34.1 

20886.7        Htright        ...     6838.S 

I  -        'TT.a— 32"  =  46.a 

I*  "     70    ^  —  32   =.  sad 

Sum    -        -        -     M-O-t- ^»98.a 

Then  &3.3  X  ^^~-  =  460.7  correction  rf. 

Another  Talile  is  f^ivm  by  M.  UlCmanns  for  the  purpo«e  of  correcting  the  height 
obtained  wh(>n  the  lowrr  ntntinn  is  elevated  abtive  th«  sea;  but  at  the  corr«tlMi,v  4ai*t. 
uul  At  iiimt  Hiuouut  lu  unxiK  thuu  (>  Ifxi,  it  It  purpti«c\^  omWVjc^  Wet. 
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TABLES  FOR  CAtCULATINO 

i 

TABLE  L    - 

^1 

BMOni. 

Fe«t 

OIIT 

*J) 

Bvoo). 

Feet. 

Diir.       Btfom. 

Fwt. 

DIff. 

]*.ri«G 

1.4^1 

17.-kMJ 

6,017 

75       20.200 

9,916 

6a 

.(i54) 

l,5-;i 

.iA() 

o.c.ia 

.230 

9.!HI 

.700 

I,(>1Q 

1^9 

.5(W 

fi,J(»7 

.3)0 

10,016 

64 

.75<> 

ixm 

.63<> 

r»,;Jii 

74 

.350 

10.100 

; 

.800 

I,7S7 

SS 

.600 

6,316 

.H)0 

10.173 

,850 

1,875 

,650 

6.3H9 

.400 

I0.2.'f7 

.900 

i,y(ia 

.700 

6,'W3 

.60»» 

]  0.31 11 

' 

.960 

«.<l&0 

S7 

.rao 

6Ai7 

.650 

10.365 

12.LKI5 

«.137 

Mi) 

6,610 

73 

.fHm 

10,128 

63 

.050 

S.SS-l 

.830 

6.fiH2 

.631) 

lO.-lOl 

.UK) 

2,:in 

.i/lO 

6.736 

.70<^ 

1*1,654 

,151) 

2.397 

b6 

,950 

6.«i9 

.750 

10.617 

.«00 

t.i&3 

I8.0(tO 

6.9«e 

.800 

lO.tiWl 

,S50 

8,569 

.060 

6,J*73 

.KSO 

10,743 

.300 

2.053 

.mo 

7,W7 

72 

.900 

J0.N1& 

OS 

3S0 

2,7M> 

83 

.l.iO 

7,119 

.930 

10  Hi  .7 

.100 

£,»*25 

.»0 

7.191 

Sl.OIKl 

10,in!9 

.160 

2,910 

.230 

7,2(i1 

.<)30 

lo.fira 

.5(t0 

2,993 

.WO 

7.a:i5 

.UN) 

11.(163 

.550 

3.079 

Si, 

-3S0 

7,M»6 

71 

.150 

11.115 

.&K> 

3,163 

.41U 

7,477 

.2(10 

11.177 

.C50 

3,21-7 

.too 

7,5W 

.2a  1 

n.2,T9 

,"m 

3,331 

.aiN) 

7,019 

.300 

H,300 

61 

.750 

3,ili 

83 

.650 

7680 

70 

.3.V1 

ll,3fjl 

.HrtO 

3,107 

.600 

7,759 

.400 

11.122 

.H5l> 

3,&s0 

.630 

7,820 

.451^ 

lM*i3 

.BOO 

3,0ti2 

B2 

.700 

7.8»J9 

.6IH) 

11.31.1 

.9d0 

3,74.1 

.760 

7,*»69 

.63<l 

ll.fMkS 

IGOOO 

3,82(i 

.B<HI 

8,038 

60 

.6(10 

]|.6(» 

.(eo 

3,9<»7 

61 

.850 

8,107 

.630 

11,720 

60 

.KK) 

3,0«8 

.900 

8,170 

.700 

ll.TWI 

.130 

*.(«9 

.930 

8.2i0 

.750 

11.816 

•iHM 

>J,I50 

10.0(10 

B,3U 

.KOO 

il.yoii 

.250 

4.230 

80 

.050 

H.;is:i 

.830 

ll.0^36 

.300 

4>»S1D 

.100 

8,451 

68 

.900 

l«,(ie6 

.350 

4^390 

.160 

6.619 

■950 

a^,(K6 

.4tlO 

4470 

.200 

8,687 

22.0)»0 

1^.146 

69 

-UM 

•kMO 

79 

.260 

8,665 

.4WI 

12,201 

.*K) 

4vOS8 

.300 

8,723 

.100 

12,263 

.550 

4,707 

.360 

8,791 

.150 

12,322 

.eoo 

4.7S(J 

.400 

8350 

.200 

12^1 

.f>50 

4,866 

.160 

84120 

87 

.260 

12.440 

.700 

4,M3 

7S 

.500 

8.993 

.300 

iStiog 

.750 

5,(r21 

.660 

0,060 

.360 

12.537 

68 

.&C» 

S,tK>J 

.600 

9,127 

.4(10 

12,615 

.850 

6,177 

.050 

9,194 

A6ii 

12,673 

.yoo 

&,i65 

.700 

9,861 

.600 

12,731 

^H 

.»50 

6,»!2 

77 

.73*1 

9,327 

66 

.650 

ISJSO 

^H 

17.000 

6,400 

.800 

0.,SfKl 

.<MX\ 

12,Kt7 

^H 

.050 

6.-IM6 

.850 

0,460 

.630 

12,J«)6 

^^1 

.KN) 

6.363 

.000 

0,625 

.700 

12.9()3 

^^^ 

.150 

6,(30 

76 

^■^ 

9,301 

-760 

13,020 

67 

^^B 

.£00 

6.715 

20. 000 

9,666 

65 

.800 

ia,on 

^^B 

.S!50 

6,7yi 

•050 

0,721 

•fifiO 

1:J,134 

^^B 

.300 

6,«67 

•100 

9,7Hfl 

.900 

13,191 

^^H 

.350 

6,&Ui 

75 

•150 

9,831 

'9CA} 

1.-1.218 

^H 

saooo 

13,306 

67 

86  760 

16,267 

61 

28.61  JO 

18,908 

40 

^^H 

.050 

13,368 

•soo 

I6,;«H 

.650 

18,054 

^^1 

.100 

13,119 

.H60 

16,369 

.600 

19,000 

^^1 

.150 

13.176 

.000 

16,410 

.650 

19.01a 

^^H 

.200 

13,532 

65 

•950 

1S.46Q 

60 

.7r-o 

10,002 

^^H 

.SSO 

13.6(W 

gtJ.fXifl 

16,610 

.750 

10.137 

46 

^^B 

.300 

I3.0M 

.050 

t6  6li<» 

.S(« 

19.1  H2 

^^B 

.850 

13.7011 

.100 

16,610 

.rton 

111,227 

^^B 

.400 

13,7JG 

.160 

16.660 

.900 

llt.272 

^^^^^^ 

.450 

I3.BI2 

.200 

16  710 

.960 

19,317 

^^^^^^L 

.600 

13,e68 

.250 

16.760 

20.01  to 

19Ui62 

^^^^^^^ 

'SSO 

13,0»4 

.300 

16.HI0 

.05fl 

19,407 

^m  ' 

.(MM) 

134)79 

55 

.350 

16,860 

.100 

10,462 

R. 

It.                                                             ^^ 

THB  HEIGHTS  OF  MOUNTAINS. 
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TABLE 

I.— COKTIMDKD. 

Barom. 

Foct 

Diff.  1    UtTDB. 

Pett. 

Ihtt. 

Biiram.    {      FecL     |  Uiff.  { 

.660 

iw>ai. 

.400 

16,910 

.130 

10,  Iff? 

.700 

ufwo 

.460 

16,050 

46 

.200 

19512 

.7aO 

Ht  U 

.600 

J  7,006 

.250 

10,387 

.800 

lUUB 

.550 

17.057 

.3(H> 

iw.ijsa 

.850 

ll.L^il 

.em 

17,1  (Hi 

.:m 

|f>,676 

4.1   1 

.WM 

u,im 

.Q6H 

17,155 

.-wo 

lO.TiiO 

.931) 

u:m 

.700 

17Ji04 

.450 

10,764 

St  (too 

1M17 

.750 

17,«SS 

.500 

10,8(S 

.060 

li.4Tl 

&i 

,800 

17.302 

.650 

19.852 

.100 

11,525 

.85(> 

17^1 

,600 

19,896 

.150 

ii,3:f) 

.iXM> 

17,W0 

.650 

19,910 

.200 

14,(^3 

.960 

I7AW 

4S 

.700 

19,<W1 

.ysft 

li>bN7 

B7'0l<0 

17,40e 

.730 

«o.(»2a 

.;«!> 

Ii741 

.060 

17,5M 

.WtO 

20,072 

.350 

lJv95 

^lOO 

17.608 

.850 

20,116 

,-100 

HMO 

,150 

17,010 

i>00 

20.160 

.«0 

1LP03 

•SfiO 

17,f>'<8 

.930 

iiO,2tH 

.500 

11.956 

53 

.^iSO 

17,736 

30.000 

S0,2W 

,660 

IS.iKO 

.;k)o 

17.7-il 

.U'M) 

•it^\•^i)3 

43 

.WJO 

i&,n(i'2 

.350 

17»H32 

.100 

a»,336 

.fiSO 

15,115 

.400 

17.SS0 

.150 

2<>.379 

.700 

15,1 '>3 

.450 

17.9-^ 

.200 

20^122 

.760 

15,i!31 

.600 

17,976 

.250 

20.466 

.»oo 

lfi,?74 

.650 

1H023 

47 

.3or> 

ao.aoB 

.850 

15.;fi>7 

.fiOO 

18,070 

.ySO 

2n,.S51 

,!)tlO 

I5;is(i 

.050 

IH,117 

.100 

20,591 

.!)50 

15,432 

52 

.700 

I?*,l6t 

.'t30 

20,1137 

26.<»00 

15,  W4 

.750 

la^u 

.500 

fiO,{>NO 

.060 

15.536 

.800 

18,258 

.650 

20.723 

.ICjO 

16.6:^ 

.830 

lH,3ti5 

.600 

20.766 

.150 

15,&I0 

.900 

IS.3S2 

.650 

20,S0!J 

.SStlCJ 

15,(i9S 

.950 

18,399 

.700 

20,852 

.KBO 

15JU 

a*.()iH) 

lH.iJC 

.750 

20.891 

4& 

.300 

15,790 

.(kJO 

18.403 

.800 

20,936 

.360 

15,8W 

.luo 

18.610 

.860 

20.978 

.400 

15,900 

.130 

18.5S() 

40 

.900 

21,080 

,450 

15,951 

61 

.'M\ 

l.H  fia2 

.060 

21,062 

.6IM) 

Ili.fXIH 

.^0 

iH.rr-s 

31.*5O0 

21,104 

,b60 

IfiOOa 

.iw»o 

IH.??'! 

.050 

21,110 

.o<« 

lU.JOJ. 

.350 

18.770 

.100 

21,188 

.650 

10J55 

.100 

18.816 

.700 

le.aoe 

.450 

18.862 

1 

TABLE  U. 


JitL 
00 

*• 

3. 

3. 

L 

h. 

a 

7. 

9. 

9, 

10, 

SO. 

30. 

40. 

l.H 

ao 

5.4 

7.2 

9.0 

ia« 

I2.fi 

114 

iR.a 

18,0 

36-0 

61.(1 

89 

1.8 

3.5 

5.3 

7  1 

H.n 

10.6 

IS  1 

14.2 

16.0 

17, H 

35.6 

53  4 

71.2 

S.S 

1.7 

,T3 

5.3 

7.0 

8.8 

10.5 

12.3 

14.0 

15,8 

17.6 

•35-^ 

6i;.8 

70.4 

H7 

1.7 

3,5 

5.2 

6.0 

8.7 

10.4 

12.2 

iai> 

IS.i 

17.4 

Skfl 

32.2 

6.t).6 

86 

1.7 

3.4 

6.2 

6.9 

8.6 

10.3 

12.0 

ia7 

I5.S 

17.2 

:ti^4 

51.6 

68,  H 

8.^ 

1.7 

3  4 

5.1 

6.8 

8.5 

10.2 

11.9 

13L6 

13.3 

17.0 

31.0 

61.0 

6S.0 

84 

1.7 

3  4 

5.0 

6.7 

a4 

10.0 

11.7 

i:u 

15.1 

16.8 

33.6 

60.1 

67.2 

83 

1.7 

3  3 

3.0 

6.6 

as 

9.9 

11.6 

i:j.3 

M.9 

1G.6 

33.2 

4ii-8 

66.4 

82 

1.6 

3  3 

Ivfl 

6.6 

8.2 

9.8 

11.3 

lai 

14.7 

16.4 

32.8 

'19.  i^ 

65.6 

81 

1.6 

32 

4s  9 

6.5 

ai 

9.7 

11.3 

12.9 

14.5 

16.2 

32.4 

■isU 

6I..8 

80 

1.6 

32 

'US 

6.4 

ao 

9.6 

11.2 

12.8 

11.4 

160 

32.0 

48.0 

6J..0 

79 

1.6 

32 

4.7 

6.3 

7.9 

fl.S 

11.0 

12.6 

11.2 

15.8 

31.6 

47.4 

6:t2 

78 

1.6 

31 

4.7 

6.2 

7.8 

9.3 

log 

12.5 

IkO 

13.6 

31.2 

16.  M 

W.4 

77 

L5 

31 

4.6 

6.2 

7.7 

0.2 

10,7 

12.3 

las 

15  4 

30.8 

16.2 

61.6 

76 

16 

3  0 

4.6 

6.1 

7.6 

0.1 

10.6 

12.1 

ia7 

152 

30.4 

13.6 

60.8 

76 

1.5 

3  0 

4.6 

&0 

7.5 

an 

10.5 

12.0 

las 

15-0 

30.0 

45.0 

6(».0 

74 

15 

30 

4.4 

6.9 

7.4 

K.8 

10.3 

11.8 

1313 

14.8 

2t).6 

4^  1 

59  2 

73 

K6 

2.9 

4.4 

6.9 

7.3 

a7 

10.2 

n.7 

lai 

11.6 

29.2 

4a  8 

6H.4 

72 

1.4 

2.9 

4^3 

5.8 

7.2 

ae 

10.1 

11.5 

12.9 

14.4 

28.  .S 

4a2 

57.6 

66.  B 

'' 

14 

2^8 

4.3 

5.7 

7.1 

as 

0.9 

11.3 

12.7 

lt.2 

28.4 

42.  G 
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TAI11.E    11.— COKTiNtlED. 

ma 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

& 

n. 

7. 

B. 

9. 

i    lii.    1  so.    1 

30. 

4a 

1q 

14 

2.8 

12 

5.0 

7.0 

8.4 

9.-S 

77,2 

12.G 

livO 

28.0 

4S.0 

6(i.O 

63 

lA 

E.8 

^.1 

55 

e,9 

tt.3 

9.6 

n.o 

12.4 

ia8 

27.0 

41.4 

55.2 

6H 

1.4 

2.7 

4.1 

d;4 

ti-H 

H.I 

96 

1(1.9 

12.2 

1  ia7 

87.2 

4<1.,4 

544 

ti7 

].:i 

2.7 

4.0 

54 

0.7 

H.0 

94 

10.7 

12  0 

ia4 

20.8 

40.2 

53.  G 

m 

1.3 

2.G 

4,0 

5.3 

«,G 

7.9 

92 

10.6 

JI.8 

13.2 

20.4 

39,C 

52.8 

G5 

1,3 

2.6 

a9 

3.2 

o.s 

7.8 

91 

10.4 

11.7 

13.0 

26.0 

39.0 

52.0 

(Jt 

1.3 

2.fl 

.LB 

5.1 

6.4 

7.7 

8.9 

10.2 

n.5 

,  12.8 

26.0 

38.4 

61.2 

ea 

1.3 

2.5 

3.8 

6.0 

0.3 

7.6 

S.8 

10.1 

11.3 

12  0 

26.2 

37.8 

6a4 

n£ 

1.S 

2.5 

3.7 

5.0 

G.2 

7.4 

8.7 

9.0 

11.1 

12.4 

248 

37.8 

40.6 

fii 

1.2 

2.4. 

ri7 

49 

6.1 

7.3 

a5 

9.7 

11.0 

12.2 

24.4 

3{i.6 

48.8 

GO 

l.« 

2.4. 

3.6 

4.8 

G.0 

7.2 

R4 

9,6 

10.  R 

:  12  0 

244 

36.0 

4ao 

6E> 

1.2 

2.^ 

3.5 

4.7 

5.P 

7.1 

a2 

9.4 

lao 

!  11.8 

23.6 

35.4 

47.8 

5!* 

12 

2.3 

3.5 

4.0 

6.8 

ao 

8.1 

9,2 

10.4 

11.0 

23.2 

348 

46.4 

57 

1.1 

2.3 

3.1 

4.0 

6.7 

6S 

7.9 

0.1 

10  2 

11.4 

22.8 

34.S 

45.6 

se 

11 

2.2 

at 

4.6 

50 

6.7 

7.8 

8.9 

10.1 

11.2 

22.4 

as.  6 

44  H 

55 

1.1 

2.2 

3.3 

4.4 

6.6 

G.n 

7.7 

6.8 

0.9 

11.0 

^.0 

33.0 

440 

51. 

11 

2.2 

3.2 

4.3 

6.4 

6.5 

7.6 

8.6 

9.7 

10.8 

216 

32.4 

43-2 

ji 

63 

11 

2.1 

3.2 

4.2 

5.3 

e.3 

7.4 

8.5 

95 

10.6 

21-2 

31.8 

424 

1 

fi2 

10 

2.1 

3.1 

4.2 

5.2 

6.2 

7.2 

as 

93 

10.4 

20.  B 

31.2 

416 

1 

61 

1.0 

2.0 

ai 

4.1 

5.1 

6.1 

7.1 

8.1 

9.2 

110,2 

204 

30.6 

40-8 

50 

1.0 

2.0 

3.0 

4.0 

6.0 

0.0 

7.0 

8.0 

9.0 

10.0 

80.0 

300 

10.0 

*fl 

1.0 

«.o 

2.U 

3.9 

49 

5.9 

6.8 

7.8 

8.8 

9.8 

19.6 

29.4 

39.2 

■ 

4^ 

1.0 

1.9 

2.9 

as 

4.8 

6.7 

6.7 

7.7 

ac 

9.S 

19.2 

E8.8 

384 

J 

17 

0.9 

1.9 

2.8 

3.8 

4.7 

5.6 

RG 

7.3 

8.4 

9.4 

18.8 

28.2 

97.6 

1 

liJ 

fry 

1(* 

2.8 

3.7 

4.G 

6.5 

G.4 

7^3 

as 

9.2 

18.4 

27.6 

36.8 

■ 

« 

0.9 

I.H 

2.7 

3.0 

1.5 

5.4 

6,3 

7.2 

H.I 

1    9.0 

18.0    27.0 

36.0 

H 

0.9 

1.8 

2.6 

3,6 

4-4 

6.3 

6.1 

7-0 

7.9 

1     8.8 

17.6 

20.4 

35  2 

13 

o.y 

1.7 

2.6 

3.4 

4-3 

6.1 

6.0 

ag 

7.7 

8.G 

17.2 

S5.H 

344 

'^ 
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Ko.  VI^-OOLD  AND  alLVEK  FOREICX  COIXS. 

A  KMOWLBDGB  of  tbe  reUtive  value  of  foreigii  coins  is  highly  imponant 
to  coinaieTcial  men,  and  lo  tbe  uaveller.  In  tbe  following  table  of  tbe 
different  colim  lued  among  tbe  rariotu  nations  with  which  England  has 
interaoanVy  will  be  found  their  corresponding  raloe  in  Eoglisfa  money. 
Tlie  nirthod  of  obtaining  tliij  reftalt  is  foonded  apon  tbe  following  prin- 
ciple. In  a  coin  we  consider  the  weight  and  standard.  By  itandard  ii 
meant  tbe  proportion  of  pure  gold  or  silver  which  it  contains  :  tiie  real 
is  alloy.  Thai^,  if  we  eappose  a  coin  to  contain  a  thousand  parts  of  me- 
tal, of  which  917  are  pore  gold  or  silver,  tlie  83  remaining  parts  being 
alloy,  the  917  represent  the  standard,  or  relative  parity  of  the  coin. 

Snppofe  we  wish  to  know  what  is  the  raloe,  in  English  money,  of  the 
HoMiian  imperial  of  10  rubles ;  tbe  weight  is  13.073  gnun.f  the  standard 
at  917  ;  dedacting  the  alloy,  that  is,  1.08  gram^  there  remain,  in  pure 
gold,  I1.9B8  grammes. 

Tbe  English  sovereign  weigfae  7,9808  gram.,  tlie  standard  is  at  917, 
the  alloy  consequently  0.662  gram.,  and  tbe  weight  of  pure  gold  contained 
in  it  7.3184  gram. 

Now,  by  the  Rule  of  Three,  the  question  will  thus  be  reeolred  : 
7.3ldgram.:    11.988  gram.    ::  20  shillings :    ^£1    13s.  9d. 

Dy  this  method,  we  can  ascertain  tbe  relative  value  of  all  coins; 
Bometim<;s  tbe  value  thus  ascertained  will  not  exactly  agree  with  the 
allowed  in  exchange.  This  di0erence  arises  from  political  causes  and 
commercial  vicissitudes.  Thuv,  for  instance,  tlie  value  at  par  of  the  ro- 
vereigu  in  French  money,  is  ^b  fr.  26  c,  yet  it  rose  to  25  fr.  50  c.  in  (lie 
monJi  of  August  la*<t,  after  tbe  change  of  the  French  ministry.  This  fall 
and  risej  in  the  relative  value  of  money,  priacipaliy  takes  place  whenever 
there  is  a  paper  currency. 

A  general  Table  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  different  coutttriet^ 
giving  iheir  nalioual  denominations  and  value,  weight  in  dtcls,  and 
gramme*,^  the  number  of  parts  of  pure  metal  which  thc^  contain,  and 
their  value  in  English  money. 

1.  AOfUUA  AXO  BotuuuA. 

KaUpul  DvnornlfialloaB.  Swt. 

Emperor  ■  Duc&t 
HuonrUn  l>ucat 
HaU-Sovenrii^ 
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Crown.  ftUiee  I7M 
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0    0 
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4 

1» 

6.800 

901 

0  16 

8} 

8 

♦» 

3.400 

901 
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41 

Sitter. 

16 

£ 

£5.430 

7ii0 

0    3 

31 

.       8 

1 

I2.7«5 

750 

0     1 
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6 

5i 

9.7U 

771 

1     0 

4i 

4 
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SUtvr. 
dnt 


gn.        grammct.     SUndanL    Rn^.  Vulob 


Crown 

l{ix-(liillarnri800 
Teston.  or  Kvjrfttnck 


DoKSat  caiT«nt  «looe  1767 
Durat  upevit,  1791  to  18U8 
ChrlBiliu),  1773 


2 
S 
6i 

29.3W 
S7.ai3 
6.613 

SOS 
8S3 
663 

0  i 
0     i 

0    u 

Oi 

8i 

0 

at 

7 

S.143 
3.519 

6.735 

875 
979 

oos 

0  7 
0    9 

0  16 

0 
41 

7 

]« 


89.126 


676 


0     4     6 


6 

86. 800 

R3S 

0     4-0 

0 

6.^0 

&^ 

0    0    7k 

19 
.     17       1 
4        I 

4.  Denmark, 
OVrf. 

8 
4 
Si7r#r. 
Rlx-dullAr,  »i*  Doiibto  frown,  of  the  vhIuo 

of  96  Dsnith  SbillingB  o(  J776         .  18 

Rix-doilar,  or  Piece  of  6  Danish  Moxlu  of 

1750  .17 

l>aniih  Mark  of  16  Shiltingii  of  I77(i  4 

5.    KllAKCt. 

The  movry  unit  in  Kraiicif  is  the  frattCj  wfaicb,  accordlDg  to  the  decltnal  Nifnteui,  !■ 
divided  Into  100  ports,  called  centimes.  \n  govrnimrnt  account*  and  IciiiU  dL>e(]is  all 
Rums  mutt  he  vxpTviMvd  ixi  fmnciinnd  centimes;  but  anionu  the  people,  and  inthejiurcliaw 
of  ^uoHb  sold  by  recaili,  otid  In  itmalt  quantity,  tbi>  dcnuiuiiwtion  of  tovx  is  still  in  use. 
Tht*  prat'tice  dui*«t  not  creat*^  confusion.  b(>rAUitfi  thf.  sou  is  a  multiplf!  of  the  ccntirm, — 
that  in.  thrrt'  nrr  ^n  soud  to  thr  franr^  and  ench  contains  &  (!^nt.  The  8  nous  piece  may 
nl»u  he  oulk-d  ctecimi.\  or  Uiith  of  a  franc. 

Altbouf^h  thp  franc  nnil  lb«  Hire  toumoit  now  njipear  to  be  of  equal  vnhif,  there  is, 
bowrvcr,  a  alight  difFcrc'iU'e  in  favour  of  the  franc; — I4k0  fr.  =>  101  litTca  6  sous,— 
Hence,  if  oti  individual  had!  t«  disrhnrge  a  debt  contracted  prt-viuusly  Co  the  year  Vlll, 
of  the  Republir^  and  stipulated  in  livrM  toumois,  he  would  be  rntitkd,  in  making  bis 

fiaymeut  in  frnnrji,  to  n  di-dnrtinn  in  the  prupurtiim  above- rot^ntionrd.  ForuiiTly  tho 
irrr  tounioi!!  wnu  tin;  iiinDi-y  unit  of  FmiivAi.  Itif  value  hiis  VHricd  much,  altliuii^h  h 
hua  retained  tht<  denomination  which,  originally,  was  the  expreasion  of  its  nature. 
X7nder  ClmrLeniOKne.  in  the  9th  Ci'iiiury,  Its  weight  vr&s  12  oun>ces,  or  I  lb,  troy  weif^ht, 
and  its  rnJue  7H  liv.  17  sous  of  prrnt-nt  money.  The  weight  and  value  progrcasively 
decreoMd  down  tn  the  time  of  Lainjt  XV.,  when  it  only  amounted  to  Saouik  L'odar 
Louis  XVI,  it  r(]«e  aj^olu  to  SO  suus. 

Besides  the  ri«^w  eolntiK^  IskuchI  during  tho  Republic,  under  the  empire,  and  since  the 
KestorHtton,  the  old  one  li  utiJl  in  circulation.  Thwre  is,  howt-vcr,  but  UilU-  of  it  ex- 
tant. The  value  of  the  Bllvcr  plecvs  hns  not  only  b«-cn  nrdm-ed  in  1)?10,  us  will  tc  seen 
here,  but  the  piccfK  of  lii,  13,  and  6  sous  ore  not  to  bf  tjiken  in  paymeat,  exiiept  thev 
have  preserved  aome  part  of  the  stamp  (empreintc);  couKquently,  all  those  whicli 
were  defaced  have  lM>en  withdrawn  fnnn  circulation. 

There  is  also  in  France  a  coin  composed  of  copper  and  silver,  tn  the  proportion  of  4 
to  1,  (tailed  biifan,  and  denuminut«Ml  by  the  jieople  "  mouuuie  Krise."  Before  the  Itevu- 
lution,  then?  were  of  thiit  mixture,  piwwrs  of  tis  (iard*,  (the  French  sou  being  divided 
iuto  four  liards.]  and  of  t^ro  sous  and  a  half,  railed  pieces  of  dr  Uanci :  there  are  few  of 
this  viilue  now  extunt,  but  there  are  pieces  of  2  soua,  or  decimcs. 
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6  2         7.932         Do. 

3  10         6  287 
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Zecchino 
Pistola  of  1784 
—     of  1786 
40  Lire  of  Maria  Louisa  since  1815 
SO  Ditto 

Dacatofl784 

Piece  of  sure 

5  Lire  of  Maria  Louisa 


Uupee 
Half  Ditto 


la  Pakha. 
OM. 
2 
4 
4 
8 
4 
Silvtr. 
.        16 
2 
.        16 

14.  Peksia. 
Gold. 


51 
191 
14 
71 
31 

11 

8* 
0 


Double  Rupee  of  5  Abassls 

Rupee 

Abaasi 

Mamoudi 

Larfn 


Sitver. 


15. 


Lisbonine,  or  Moidore  of  4800  reis 
Half  DiUoofS400raia 
Quarter  ditto  of  ISOO  reis 
Portueuese,  or  Moiadobra  of  6400  reis 
Half  Portuguese  of  3200  reis 
Piece  of  16  Testons,  or  1600  reis 
Do.  of  12  Tes.  or  1200  reis 
Do.  of  8  Tes.  or  800  reis 
Cruzada  of  480  reis  .  • 

New  Cruzada  of  480  reis 


Portugal. 

Gold. 

6 
3 
1 
9 
4 
S 
I 
1 
.       0 


2S 
11 
17* 

5» 
lU 

7h 
17* 

^ 
16* 


Silver. 


9 

16.  PRDSSU. 
GoUL 

Ducat  .....        2 

Fredericlc  ....  4 

Half  Ditto  ....        8 

Siher. 
Rix-dollar,  or  thaler  of  30  Sllbergroschen  of  1823 14 
Piece  of  fi  Silbergroschen           .             ,                S 
Silbergroa  ...  

17.  Ragusa. 
SUver. 

Raeusa,  or  Talaro         ...             18  SS 

Half  Ditto                .                       .           .         0  11 

Ducat                ....               8  19 

IS  Grossettes            ,           .           .           .         S  m 

6DiUo             ....               1  41 

18.  Rossu. 
Gold. 

Ducat  from  1755  to  1763                 .           .         8  5l 

—    of  1763                ...               S  51 

Imperial  of  10  Rubles,  flrom  1755  to  1763  .       12  19 
Half  Ditto            ....             69* 

Imperial  of  10  Rubles  since  1763         .               7  17t 

UalfDiUo             .           .           .               .        3  SO* 

8av0r. 

Ruble  of  100  Copecks  from  1750  to  1762            18  1 

Ditto  from  1763  to  1807             .           .             15  10 


3.468 
7.498 
7.141 
IS.  903 
a451 

25.707 

3672 

25u000 


1000 

891 
891 
900 
900 

906 
833 
000 


ia752 
5.376 
2.688 

14334 
7.167 
3583 
2.538 
1-792 
l.(M5 

14.633 


a49i 


3345 

22.272 
a712 
S.19S 


S9.400 

14.700 

13666 

4.140 

2.070 


a496 
a473 
16.565 
8.293 
13073 
6.536 

26.870 
84^011 


917 
903 


979 
903 
903 

750 

750 


600 
GOO 
450 
450 
450 


979 
969 
917 
917 
917 
917 


760 


Ew.  Valae. 

0  4    3* 

0  1    31 

0  0  lOi 

0  0    5* 


0  9  51 
0  18    3 

0  17    4* 

1  11  9 
0  15  10* 

0  4  U 
0  0  6i 
0    3  lU 


IJ- 

.     1     9     If 

.     014    61 

f!i 

. 

.     0    3101 

.    0    1  U* 

ai 

.009 

f'ii 

.    0    0    44 

L^^Ij 

.009* 

917 

1     6  1U 

917 

0  13    5* 

917 

0    6    81 

917 

1  15  11 

917 

0  17  10* 

917 

0    6  lU 

917 

0    6    44 

91 

7 

0    4    5! 

0    2    7* 
0    4  11 


0  9  4 
0  16  S 
0    8    3 


2  III 

0    5] 
0    01 


0  3  0 

0  1  6 

0  1  1 

0  0  4 

0  0  2 


0    9    4* 
0    9    2* 


2     1  6* 

1    0  9* 

1  12  9 

0  16  41 


0    3    7j 
0    3    2 


^^^^  M$                                             »' 

M 

^ 

1 

I 

1                                                                                19.  Saeimnia. 

^ 

C9id. 

iwU 

gn. 

ffranunet. 

StaoAard. 

f^ 

.ViJur.          1 

£ 

«. 

^ 

1                  Carlin,  since  1706                   .                    .       10 

7S 

10.006 

802 

1 

19 

U 

'                    Half  Ditto                       .                     .                     6 

s: 

6.028 

89S 

0  19 

6! 

l'i',t..lft                     .                     .                     .6 

101 

9.1IB 

1MI6 

1 

9 

8! 

Half  Ditto                     -                     .                      8 

171 

4.559 

»06 

0 

11 

3t 

Silnr. 

Crown,  slnoe  1708                                                  15 

«J 

23.690 

896 

0 

3 

6! 

llMlf-crawn             .                                           .7 

I3i 

11.795 

896 

0 

1 

lot 

Quarter  ditto                                                        :l 

mi 

6.8fl7 

896 

0  u 

0 

New  Crown  of  18 IG                     .                        Iti 

0 

25.000 

900 

0 

3  la      1 

80.  Savoy  and  Piedmont 

1 

Ci>U. 

1 

Znrrhlnn                       .                       .                            9 

51 

3.468 

1000 

0 

9 

51          T 

Dimljlf  new  Platoluof  idiUrrea            .            6 

*} 

9.620 

906 

I 

3 

9i 

Ilfdl'  Ditto                   .                   .                    3 

81 

4.810 

906 

0 

11 

101 

1                  Nfw  IHitola  tif  80  UvT«,  1810             .             4 

3: 

6.451 

900 

D 

15 

10 

CarUno.  ftince  1753                   .                    .30 

S2| 

4j^.ino 

906 

.-» 

19 

0 

Half  Ditto                   .                    .                   15 

in 

24.050 

900 

2 

19 

0 

1                    Zf^rhiiia  of  Genoft                     .                     .       8 

6: 

8.48a 

1000 

(» 

9 

Ci 

SiAwr. 

Cruwii  of  0  LivfPM^nce  1756                           S2 

14 

35.118 

S06 

0 

& 

7i 

IlAll-rrown                       .                            .                11 

7 

I7..^39 

WW 

0 

fi 

9i 

Quni-ter  dittii,  nr  30  Sous             .                 .      5 

lai 

6.779 

906 

0 

1 

♦1       1 

Uniwiffhtb  ditto,  or  16  Sous             .                  2 
New  &own  of  6  LiUtm,  IHIG            .             Ifi 

191 

4.»49 

906 

0 

0 

8i 

1 1 

i^OOO 

900 

0 

3  Ufc 

SI.   Saxokt 

Ootd. 

l>UCAt                                .                               .                         2 

ftl 

3.491 

fWfi 

0 

9 

6 

Double  Augustus,  or  10  Thalera            .           8 

13\1 

13.310 

9(13 

1 

12 

11 

AuffUHtus,  ura  Tbulera             .                      •       4 

6tJ 

(i.flTO 

903 

0 

16 

5i 

Half  Ditto                     .                     .                    3 

s.'. 

a339 

903 

0 

6 

«: 

Sitter. 

lUx-doUar  Specie,  or  Convciittou,dnc«  1763  18 

1 

36.064 

833 

0 

4 

u 

llair  DIttu,  itr  inurlii                     .                        f> 

Oi 

14.032 

633 

0 

9 

oi 

Thaler  of  2*  GroKchrn  (imaginary  coin) 

0 

3 

Gri-M-hen,  24  to  thr  Thaler,  3t  t«  the  Rix. 

«lullar                   .                        .                      1 

3i 

1.082 

368 

0 

0 

li 

«2.  SicitT 

OtM. 

Ounce.  171A                                   .                      8 

S0> 

4.S99 

906 

0  10  lOi       1 

Silwr. 

Crown  of  IS  Tarins                       .                    17 

14 

27.633 

833i 

0 

4 

nt 

1                                                                                    S3.  Spaik. 

Goid. 

1                   Doiililonn  of  R  Crown*.  ITTS  to  ITBtJ             17 

9 

27.0*3 

901 

3 

6 

7 

lliHilil'ion  of  4>  Crowns             .                 .           8 

16f 

I3.51f8 

901 

13 

31 

2  i  roTFiis                     .                     4 

t^l 

6.761 

9ti1 

0 

16 

7' 

Hult-plRtol,  or  Crowii                                   ,         9 
Doubloon  uf  H  Crowns  vince  1786          .          17 

4i 

3.»*0 

901 

0 

8 

•  • 
3S 

9 

87.046 

876 

s 

4 

a 

1                         ■!■  Crowns                    .                    8 

16J 

13.&22 

875 

1 

Id 

4 

^                   — —            i  Crnwni                                          4 

61 

6.761 

875 

0  16 

2 

^m           H&lf-pivlol,  or  CrowD                                         S 

41 

3.380 

875 

0 

B 

1 

^m                                                                                            S,lr^r. 

^B            rUster.  ainrp  1772                                           .     17 

8 

85.045 

903 

0 

4 

Ql 

^H           Heal  of  2,  or  IVaeta,  or  oncfiftli  of  a  Piaster  3 

18 

5.971 

813 

0 

0  if^l        ■ 

^^H           Raul  of  1.  or  Half  TtrM-ta^ur  imv-tenth  ofa 

H              muter                                                          1 

SI 

K.9R5 

B13 

n 

0 

51 

^M           RoallUlo,  or  one-twpntlcth  of  a  Ptaatcr           0 

2St 

1.402 

613 

n 

0 

^H              These  three  last  coins  have  currency  in  the  Peiiiuaiila  only. 

^^T                                                                  ^^'  SweoEM 

. 

f                                                                                                      Got4, 

I                   Ducat                       .                                             S 

5 

3.488 

976 

0 

9 

31 

^              Half  Ditto                                                                1 

8! 

1.741 

976 

0 

4 

*•• 
7i 

^H            Quarter  Ditto                                                 .0 

isi 

.870 

976 

0 

» 

•  • 
81 

^^^^KlUx-dnlUr  nf  IH  »hilliti(C!i,  from  17S0  to  lAOS  18 

17 

SA608 

S78 

0 

4 

e 

^^^^BTwo-tbinlN  uC  Hix.->Iollitr  ur:);iahUlincs        Id 

111 

19.672 

878 

n 

8 

0 

^^^■^>lie-thir<l,  or  Id  sl)illbi(s                                  (j 

6! 

9.83(i 

HTH 

0 

1 

s 

FORBION  COIK8. 
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£&    SWITIIRL 

AND. 

GoU. 

dwt 

ra. 

gmmncs. 

StaodtnL 

Ebff.  V»lop 

ae  Frenken  Piece 

S 

8£ 

1&.S07 

904 

I 

n  9 

16  Ditto 

4 

11 

7.646 

904 

0  18  IDl 

UiKAt  »r  Zarich 

e 

5! 

a  491 

ymt 

0 

9    5 

Barn* 

2 

&l 

a4A£ 

979 

0 

9    2! 

Pistole  of  iieme 

4 

21 

7.6« 

908 

0  IB  10 

A'toer. 

Cronm  of  Hivile  of  SO  Rntz,  or  K  Fiorina        15 

1 

23.396 

078 

0 

8     7i 

Half  Crown,  «r  I-'lorln 

7 

12! 

11.698 

878 

0 

1     9i 

Fraiikeu  of  Ittrnc,  since  (803 

i 

nt 

7.512 

900 

0 

1     21 

Crown  of  Zurich  of  ITHi 

16 

0 

85.057 

8U 

0 

3    81 

Half,  nr  Florin.  sin«  17S1 

H 

0 

12.59B 

8U 

0 

1  101 

.trowii  of  40  Batz  of  llule  anrl  Soleun, 

•incp  1798 

IB 

23 

»9.480 

901 

0 

4    8 

INew  oft  Frmnken  of  Bcnie,  1799 

.      18 

a 

29.370 

901 

0 

4    8 

Ditto  of  i  Frankcn  of  Switi«rl«ii»l 

if  1803     19 

S3 

laoio 

90O 

0 

4    0 

Ditto  of  2  Kfiiukcnaf  SwiUerland 

of  1803    9 

Hi 

15.025 

900 

0 

2     41 

Uittoofl  Frunken 

.      4 

n: 

7.512 

9110 

0 

1   2; 

86.  TuRcrr. 

CoUt. 

Zecchin   Zermihboub  of  Sultan 

Abilonl 

Hamct,  1774 

1 

in 

£.645 

966 

0 

6  n 

Half  Ditto 

0 

20 

13^1 

968 

0 

3    .S* 

ItiMilibie,  or  i  Z<«whiii  FoJirlmikli 

0 

is\ 

(LHSI 

802 

G 

1   11 

/tivhiu  Zvrmaboub  of  Selim  11 1. 

1 

16 

S.642 

802 

0 

5     91 

HiJf  Diu« 

0 

20 

1.321 

802 

n 

2    41 

Quarter  Ditto 

0 

Siktr. 

10 

a660 

ROS 

0 

1     21 

AUnitdilec  of  60  Panu,  since  1771 

15 

50 

28.928 

550 

0 

2    Oi 

Vari-inlfr  of  20  Pnras,  or60  Aiprw 

, 

. 

0 

0    91 

Roiibtr  (It  lU  Para»,  or  St)  Aijirea 

, 

, 

0 

0    4J 

Aspre.  I2l>inthi-  Piaiitr« 

, 

. 

0 

0    0 

PifWtrr  ol  V)  PnrM 

, 

, 

SOO 

0 

1    7 

Pieoeof6Fiftatn!i 

87.  TotcAK 

r. 

• 

c 

3    31 

nu«pon«,  H  Zucchini,  with  the  lUy 

6 

171 

10.46* 

1000 

1 

8    7 

Ont^-tbird  Riuinone,  or  Zwchino 

8 

flj 

3.488 

lOOO 

0 

9    6i 

Hulf  Zerrhino 

1 

21 

1.744 

looo 

0 

4    9 

ZticcMiio  with  efl^y 

S 

6; 

3.4)8 

1000 

0 

9    61 

RoMttUI 

4 

■It 

G.srra 

896 

0 

17    1 

Half  Ditto 

Siluer. 

6! 

a488 

806 

0 

8    6J 

Fnmcesconi  of  10  Ruill,  or  Crown  of  10 

Paoli 

17 

131 

85.607 

017 

0 

4    51 

Piece  of  DPaoIl 

8 

181 

12.75;* 

917 

0 

2    2! 

S  PaoU 

3 

6i 

5.601 

917 

0  10    0 

I  Paoli 

I 

IftS 

2.751 

917 

0 

0    5 

te.   Vexicb. 

aoM. 

ZocrhlDo 

2 

6S 

a4B4 

lOOO 

0 

9    6 

Half  Ditto 

1 

21 

i.Tie 

1000 

0 

4    9 

Ozclla 

8 

19 

lados 

lOuO 

1 

17    4 

Ducat 

1 

(H 

2.176 

1000 

0 

5  111 

Pidttila 

4 

Sihm-. 

81 

6.7»>4 

917 

0 

14  Hi 

Ducat  of  8  LivTtts 

14 

151 

22.777 

828 

0 

3  3; 

Crowii  of  the  Cross 

W 

10 

3L7W 

948 

(» 

5  s; 

Du<-atn«>n 

la 

0 

27.914 

948 

0 

4    8 

Taiaro 

18 

IS 

2^990 

826 

0 

4    St 

OseUa 

6 

B 

9.843 

946 

0 

1    71 

89.   Umr 

■11  Statu  or  AuzmcA* 

GM. 

Douhln  EuIp  of  10  Dollars 
Kaule  of  6  Dtdbint 
H^fKugleof  ^:  Dollan 

11 

6 

17.480 

917 

2 

:i  9j 

5 

U 

8.740 

917 

1 

I  lo: 

2 

19J 

3.370 

917 

0  10  III 

Sifcwr. 

DoUar 

17 

10 

27.000 

903 

0 

4    31 

Half  DoUar 

8 

17 

13  500 

903 

0 

2    l; 

Quarter  DoUar 
VI. 

4 

ay 

81 

6.750 

9U3 

Q 

V     ^v 

J 


1 

,     ^_jkL^ 

^ 

1 

1 

I 

19^  Sahitiinea. 

^ 

m 

Got4. 

d«C 

fn. 

crammc*. 

Standiur4. 

EcrVM^ 

« 

«.    4 

taflin,  tlnce  ITfffi 

.       10 

71 

16,066 

eas 

1 

19  n 

Half  Dilla 

D 

e: 

S,1>^ 

&Ba 

0  1ft    «1 

Pist.ila 

.       6 

101 

ane 

900 

t 

a  c: 

ll^t'ULtio 

s 

n* 

4..&&9 

906 

0 

11     St 

Cmwn,  slnoe  ITi® 

]5 

tt 

2S.£t90 

sm 

0 

3    K! 

HjiLf-crDwn            i 

,      7 

i3i 

1UTB5 

e9fi 

0 

1   101 

QuaTtpr  tlitto 

li 

181 

B.&ff7 

896 

0  11    0 

NiiW  Crawu  of  ISIO 

m 

D 

£6.(900 

900 

0 

3  Ilk 

«0, 

Savcit  awd  Ptki^uoH-r 

• 

Z^sccKlnQ 

51 

3.4«B 

lOfH) 

0 

9  ^i 

DciiLk  new  FUtola  of  34  Uttm 

6 

4^ 

aeso 

906 

1 

3    9i 

Half  Dilti* 

3 

e* 

4.810 

906 

0  11  |0( 

N*^w  Piatfllaof  SO  liVT«,  181(3 

4 

3J 

6.4&1 

900 

(1 

la  10 

farllno*  nhice  1736 

.    30 

asi 

4*1-1(10 

908 

6 

19    ft 

H^ir  Dhtu 

15 

Ui 

94.060 

306 

t 

19   fl 

2«cehino  of  GenoK 

ftl 

a4«e 

lOOO 

o 

9  g; 

Crown  i*f  6  Llvrpsalnce  173& 

S£ 

u 

3j.n8 

SOG 

0 

&  ?l 

Half'<;rfiwu 

n 

7 

l7.AiJ9 

90G 

0 

^     9^ 

QuAi-tei*  rli»t«,  rtr  30  Sqhn 

.      5 

15£ 

a.  779 

906 

0 

1     4t 

Un«»-eifttLtfa  ditto,  or  16  Sah* 
New  Crowii  af  4  LlvnM,  IftlS 

2 

m 

4.:»Q 

90G 

0 

0    Hi 

Iti 

n 

2b.W0 

900 

u 

snt 

SL  a&xovT 

G«frf. 

DatAt 

i 

Ac 

a4&i 

98G 

n 

9    5 

Dttubl*  Aupisttift.  OT  10  Thidcn 

8 

I3(i 

J3.340 

aaf 

fc*  tl 

Half  nuto 

*      4 

OH 

G.iS70 

TO 

0 

l«i     Ai 

3 

».', 

3.339 

9«3 

0 

S    «J 

Siftmr. 

RU-doUar  Specie,  or  Convention,  since  1703 18 

1 

28.064 

8SS 

0 

4    It 

Half  Ditto,  or  Morin 

9 

01 

14.038 

833 

0 

2    01 

Thaler  of  24  Groachen  (imaeinary 
GroMhen,  24  to  the  Thaler,  38  to  1 

coin) 

0 

3    1 

the  Rix. 

dollar 

1 

88.    SlCILT. 

Gold. 

3i 

1.988 

368 

0 

0  i; 

Ounce,  1748 

8 

20i 

4.399 

906 

0  10  lOi 

Siher. 

Crown  of  18  Tarlna 

17 

U 

27.633 

83Si 

0 

4    Oi 

S3.  Spain. 

Doubloon  of  8  Crowns,  1778  to  178C 
Doubloon  of  4  Crowns 

2  Crowns 

Half-pistol,  or  Crown 
Doubloon  of  8  Crowns  wince  1786 

—  4  Crowns 

•  2  Crowns 

Half-pistol,  or  Crown 


Gold. 

17 
8 
4 
8 

17 
8 
4 
8 
Stiver. 

17 


9 

16} 
Si 
44 

9 
16i 

81 
4i 


Piaster,  since  1772 

Ileal  of  2,  or  Peseta,  or  one-fifth  of  a  Piaster  3      18 

Real  of  1,  or  Half  Peseta,  or  one-tenth  of  a 

Piaster  .  .  1      21 

Renllillo,  or  one-twentieth  of  a  Piaster  0      22.' 

These  three  last  coins  have  currency  in  the  Peninsula 

24,    SWEREK. 


Ducat 
Half  Ditto 
Quarter  Ditto 


Gold. 


SiltMT. 


Rlx-doUsr  of  48  shillings,  from  1780  to  1808  18 
Two-thirds  of  Rix-doUar  of  38  diiltings  12 
One-third,  or  Iti  shillbiga  .  G 


5 

ISi 

17 
Hi 
51 


27.043 

13.628 

6.761 

3.380 

27.046 

13.522 

6.761 

3.380 

26.045 
6.971 

2.986 
1.492 
only. 


3.468 
1.741 

.870 

29l508 
19.678 
9.836 


901 
901 
901 
901 

876 
875 

875 
875 

903 
813 

813 

613 


3    6  7 

1   13  S^ 

0  16  71 

0  8  3! 
3    4  8 

1  12  4 
0  16  2 
0    8  1 


4  s: 

0  10} 

0    b\ 
0    8i 


976  0  9    3J 

976  0  4    7i 

976  0  9    3: 

878  0  4    6 

878  O  S    0 

878  0  16 


■ 

1 

.537^^^B 

^^V                                                                                 SS.    SwiTliaL41ID. 

^^1 

^H                                                                                   Cobf. 

^^^H 

^H 

gr* 

gramnwa. 

Standard. 

^V      tt  Pnuikeii  i>i«cti                                             B 

82 

16.807 

904 

1 

17    9         ^ 

'              16  Oino                   .                                        4 

11 

7.646 

901 

0  18  101     ^^H 

,                l>uml  i>f  Zurich                                                  £ 

fil 

&4dl 

97U 

0 

b     ^^m 

^^         n«me                                                  8 

&i 

3.468 

979 

0 

«  s:    ^^ 

^B        Fbtolrof  lirrtHr                                                      4 

81 

7.G*e 

908 

0  IB  10      ^^H 

^V                                                                                          «JB#r. 

^^^^H 

^^        Crotm  rtf  Biwic  of  30  Rntx,  or  8  IToriiu        15 

1 

2S.3B6 

878 

0 

3    7i      ^^M 

H»lf  Crown,  .ir  Mwin                     .                     7 

18! 

11.696 

878 

0 

1     9i      ^H 

Fnnkpu  of  amir,  luuce  1803                 .             4 

m 

7.612 

900 

0 

1    2t      ^H 

Crown  of  Zurich  of  1781                .                  16 

0 

86.057 

8-14 

0 

3    84       ^^ 

Half,  or  Florin,  nine*  I78I                              S 

0 

12.688 

8U 

0 

1  lOi              ■ 

.Ooum  of  40  liau  of  BraIr  ind  Solenre, 

■ 

■incr  I79)i                                                            Ifl 

&*} 

89.480 

901 

0 

■ 

I*icf%  of  4  Fraiikrii  of  Bump,  1799             .      IS 

« 

8g.7?0 

901 

0 

4    8         _a 

Ditto  of  4  Fronkcri  of  SwitxvrUnil  nf  IBOS     19 

83 

IS.MO 

900 

0 

4    9        ^fl 

Ditto  of  2  FrHiikfii  of  Swil««rliuid  of  1H03    9 

lit 

15.085 

900 

0 

8     4i      ^^1 

Ditto  of  1  Fraiikrn                   .                   .      4 

17i 

7.618 

900 

0 

1    2i      ^^1 

'                                                                             eo.  TvtLXrt. 

^H 

GiM, 

1                Zacohin   Zeitnahlwub  of   Sultan    Abdoul 

^^1 

Hamft,  1774                  .                  .1 

16 

s.G4e 

969 

0 

6   11                ■ 

H»lf  Ditto                                                           0 

SO 

1.3£1 

966 

0 

3    5i              ■ 

Roabble,  or  1  Zecihin  FoodoukU                      0 

131 

GHHl 

808 

0 

1  11                ■ 

1 Z«-Jthiii  Zcnnmhoub  of  Sdlm  11  ].         .             1 

16 

8.048 

802 

0 

6    9t              ■ 

^H       Half  Ditto                                                           0 

20 

1.381 

808 

0 

■ 

^H       Cliurter  Ditto                                                     0 

J               Altmichlec  of  GO  Paras,  BiDC«  1771                 15 

10 

aceo 

80S 

0 

i    2t             ■ 

50 

88.628 

560 

0 

£    9i      ^H 

Yamnln-  of  gO  Pnnus  or  60  Atpres 

. 

, 

0 

0    9i      ^^H 

1                Rouble  of  tU  Paras,  or  SU  Aiprea 

, 

0 

0    41      ^^ 

Atpre.  ]-a>  in  the  Piaitre 

, 

. 

0 

■ 

Fiaatrr  ol  iO  Vnrmn 

, 

500 

0 

1    7               ■ 

1                Fieoeof6  Plattrcs 

, 

• 

c 

S    Si             ■ 

«7.  ToacAK 

r. 

1 

G«W. 

Ru5pone,  .t  Zrcchtni,  with  the  lily        .          6 

I7J 

\OMyi 

1000 

1 

8    7 

Uiip-thtrd  lluspoiii',  or  Zetichino          .            2 

fl: 

3.4aH 

1000 

a 

9    61                _ 

Half  Zerchioo                 .                                        1 

K] 

1.744 

1000 

0 

M 

i                Zecchinu  with  «ffie7               .                   .         8 

6: 

3.418 

1000 

0 

d  6i         ■ 

Rodiiu                       .                   •                       4 

11* 

e.»76 

896 

0  17    1                ■ 

Half  Ditto                     .                   .                  2 

6i 

a4e8 

896 

0 

B    6i              ■ 

Mwr. 

■ 

FnuioeKoni  of  10  PboU,  or  Crown  of  10 

■ 

Paoli                                 .                   .17 

13i 

85.607 

017 

0 

i                     ■ 

Fiic«ofa  Paoli                 .                     .8 

I8J 

12.763 

917 

0 

2    8i               ■ 

—    a  ra..ii               .              .       3 

6i 

5.6(11 

917 

0  10    0               ■ 

1  p»oli                                                       1 

161 

8,761 

917 

0 

0    5 

^H                                                                      88.   VsNicE. 

^M                                                                                 Goid. 

^H        Zocrhlno                                                                    8 

6! 

S.4B4 

1000 

0 

9    6 

^H        Half  Ditto                                                    .1 

81 

1.74S 

1000 

0 

4    9 

^H     uuii*      ...            a 

19 

IS.GUi 

lOUO 

1 

17    4 

^^       Ducat                                                       .1 

M 

8.176 

1000 

0 

6  lit 

Piittala          ...                4 

s» 

6.7fti 

917 

0 

16  \i\ 

MAMT. 

Duoat  of  B  UvTW                             .            14 

15» 

28.777 

886 

0 

3    St 

Craini  nf  th«  CroM                   .                      80 

10 

31.786 

M8 

0 

.^  8; 

Duratoon                                         •                  IB 

0 

87. 914 

948 

0 

4    6 

Talaro                                                           .           I« 

13 

i»8.990 

886 

0 

4    81 

^^     Oieihi                                              e 

B 

9.843 

916 

0 

I    7t 

^^H                                                  89.   Dtimn  Stats*  or  Ahzuca. 

^^F                                                                                 GiM. 

Double  Eoflr  of  10  DolhLfs                   .          11 
F^agU  of  0  DiillAr*                     .                     .        6 
ii^f  Eagle  of  t',  Dnllarv               .                   8 

6 

I7.-ifi0 

917 

8 

3    9i 

16 

K.740 

917 

1 

I  10 : 

19t 

3.S70 

917 

OlUlli               ^ 

SOmt. 

■ 

DoUur                       .                    .                     17 

10 

S7.OO0 

903 

0 

«   S^            ■ 

HalfDoUar                   .                                     8 

17 

13  600 

903 

0 

8                    ■ 

Quarter  DuUar                                       .           4 

8} 

6.760 

903 

0 

1          m 

*_  '^ 

■J 

^^^ 

^^^^^H 

^H 

TABLE  OF  GUaiATBS,  &C. 


Nu.  VII. — A  TABLK,  cbowin^,  In  fipngraphical  Mil«s,  the  Im^th  of  a  Defn^  of 

Longitiidf  ot]  thf  l^anUlt?)  ptuuiiig  thrniij^h  ^ml-H  Dt^ree  ut'  I^itUudi*  from  the  Equsi- 
tnr  III  fitlirr  of  thif  Pulir«i. 


tVg.  of 

at 

MilM. 

Mile*. 

at 

Miles. 

1^^:' 

Miles. 

Titg.ot 

MUet. 

Dvff  fif 

Mllet. 

I 

W>.99 

IH 

57.67 

SI 

51.43 

46 

41.68 

61 

29.09 

76 

14.51 

2 

h9.w 

17 

57.as 

32 

5a  88 

47 

4<».92 

62 

28.17 

77 

13.50 

3 

59.93 

18 

57.06 

.S3 

50.32 

48 

40.15 

63 

27.24 

78 

12.48 

i 

59  85 

lit 

56.73 

»I. 

'kt.74 

49 

3!*-3tJ 

64 

26.30 

79 

11.16 

5 

59.77 

20 

66.38 

35 

49.15 

50 

38.57 

65 

25.36 

81} 

10.42 

6 

56.67 

21 

56.01 

36 

48.54 

51 

37.76 

66 

24.41 

81 

9.38 

7 

59.66 

82 

bb.GA 

S7 

47.92 

62 

36.94 

67 

sa.u 

h2 

a  35 

S 

59.42 

»S 

55.83 

38 

47.28 

63 

SH.ll 

H8 

22.48 

83 

7.32 

9 

59.26 

24 

54.81 

39 

Ui.SS 

54 

S5.CT 

69 

21.50 

84 

6.28 

10 

59.0» 

£5 

54.38 

4t> 

45.  WJ 

55 

34.41 

70 

20.52 

^h 

5.23 

11 

fi6.90 

86 

53.93 

41 

45.28 

50 

3S.56 

71 

19.5;J 

m 

4.18 

18 

58.69 

87 

53  44i 

W 

4-1.5i> 

67 

S2.(58 

78 

18.54 

87 

3.14 

IH 

5U.-M 

28 

52.  »7 

4:1 

13.k:i 

58 

31.79 

73 

17.54 

66 

2.09 

14 

5S.2S 

29 

:rf.47 

44 

<:i.iH 

5U 

30.90 

74. 

16.54 

89 

1.05 

15 

57.95 

SO 

51.96 

15 

12.43 

60 

30.00 

75 

15.53 

90 

0.00 

NfcVllI.— TABLE  OF  CLIMATES. 


CUmKl*^  of 
Hatful  tlntir. 

I^ngi-st  Ttmy. 

L«Utad<?. 

Extent  of  CUiDBtiML 

Tk€ir  Number 
0 

I 
2 

IhutM.        Vim. 
12              0 

12  30    , 

13  0 

Deirreet.         Win. 
0             0 
8           3i 
16           43 

Dfgrtei.          MiM. 
0               0 
8           3i 

8          g 

3 
4 
S 

13  30 

14  0 
11           30 

K'l           10 
30           46 
36           28 

7           27 
6            46 
5           42 

6 

7 
8 

\5             0 

15  30 

16  0 

41            21 

45           29 
in            59 

4           53 

4  H 

5  30 

9 
10 
II 

16  30 

17  0 
17            30 

51            S7 
51           28 
56           36 

2           &i 
2           31 
2             B 

12 
13 
14 

18             0 

18  30 

19  0 

5M           25 
69           57 
61           16 

1           40 
1           32 
i           19 

15 
16 

17 

19  30 

20  0 
20           30 

02           24 

63  20 

64  8 

1             6 
Q.          56 
0           48 

18 

20 

21  0 
2J            30 

22  0 

i>i           48 
65           20 
65           46 

(1            10 
0           32 

n        26 

St 
22 

23 
£4 

22  30 

23  0 

23  30 

24  0 

m         6 

66            20 
66           28 
66           32 

0           20 
0            14 
0             8 

0               4 

CtiBMM  of 
MudUu. 

Loaf  Ht  D»7. 

UUtude. 

Extent  or  CHmiitn. 

TMryumbgr. 

1 

2 
3 

4 
6 
6 

I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Dearer       J/i«. 
67             23 
69             10 
73           39 
7H           31 
84             5 
90             0 

0            51 

2  27 

3  40 

4  52 

5  34 
5           56 

iV.  B>— ^^'edo  not  in  rhii  Table  take  uiy  notlcp  of  the  fflVcts  of  the  refraction, 
rrhieh  intrtrmsea  the  dant'ioti  of  the  day,  puiticiLlKrly  Co«raril<<  the  polf*.     Under  the 
pair  itJtflf  the  nfncthn  alone,  iodependeni  of  the  IwilvgbV ^actwaw  \\i«  *%■$,  which  b 
f/r  monthn  Joag  67  hour*. 
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No.  IX.— CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 

PRtNClPAL  ERAS. 

Crttitium  afths  It'artJ. — Thrri'liave  b*H*ii  m  iDKriy 
M  (ID**  hundri'd  and  furtr  upinlntiit  ou  the  dis- 
tMurw  of  ihti9  bvtwiwii  thu  •■iD'nt  mid  th4>  bl'th 
of  our  Saviour.*  Snnt  Diakc  itu  hiilbII  as  .'IlllO 
y««r>,  and  tonif  w  ffivkt  u  <MHk  'l'bi>  clir«n<». 
Utgy  whlrh  b  osuallr  firm  vi  Ith  Uie  autboHiMl 
vvrMnci  of  tha  Bibl<>  pluY*  th»  cvnit  in  tlie  Hmth 
•jv^r  brfuri  the  cummencenieut  of  (he  Cf^mimiu 

TA^  Ohfmpifi4$. — Tbi!  fint  yfarnf  thr  flnt  Olym- 
|)(ad  Wpiu  tn  tb«  ■ummer  nf  Ihv  770(li  ypur  Im*. 
tort  iho  roainion  ora ,  the  Brf  t  ymr  ••!  ibe  iuHH>ivd 
OlyinpiBd,  in  th^  Bummrr  ui  tlir  TTVd  year,  aiid 

Wt  t>t) 
rA#  Fitunilittityn  of  fio$iir.^T\iv  TXM  ycaf  hrfore 

Uki  rtimiTifia't'mcnt  i>f  tlif  (-r<miTir»ii  rra,  ai'i'urd- 

liig  Intlip  ralrulation  iidunlly  iul<»pt-il. 
Tht  StrtH  of  Chritt.—1h»  U  prutialily  Lu  tw  dih-d 

in  \\>v  4th  yuar  bvfurr  ibe  vominraceiiwat  of  lh« 

cammnii  rra 
T*f  ffrrtro-— Commfrwinir  on  the  IQth  July,  la 

the  esUA.  year  after  the  couibi«d  vt%. 


irOKXTfll  L'OMMKNrCMCNT   OF   THE   COM- 
MON   UlA    or   TUC   INCAHKATIVN. 

10  ConnmtcMMtit  of  delnye,  which  Urta  about 


■  year. 

L«ll  l.f   l" 


12U 


loao 

K«D 
1M6 
1M5 

loss 

lOlS 

1007 
100* 
S«8 
007 


raa 

7HI 
776 

ft? 


Ca))  i>r  Ab'anaiD.     A  cofiurdiy  lo  £cTPt  "^ 

ttio   llttIO 

The  l&niMlltM  Irnrc  F^ypt  luuler  Muaes. 
Ttw  Iiraelltea  enter  Cwiaan. 
JoMpbiu'  date  of  the  rotUMbiitm  of  Tyre  ;  1. 
e..  SW  ye««  before  the  buUdiiif  uf  ibe  Tvtu. 

n(JK]  t  recropi  frptn  E^'pt  fimnd*  Athen^ 
ArfiM,  Sii^uii,  £la(u»,  luundcd  abc<ut  tlie 

•Boxe  time 

DeunUion  flourUbe*.  [IMUl 
Saul,  am  Uu  of  Itrael.    Sfiartm  boltt  by 

Eurotaa,  and  Lwdwmon. 
Tyre  built,  arrordiuf  to  Newton.     Rel^  of 

[l%«]    Cadmoa,    fmm     Phoenicia,     fimndi 

lliebM  Id  fkniUai  br  ta  aald  tu  have  iuUu- 

dutvd  l«tt«n  koto  Greere. 
Dardanua,  a  founder  of  Tniy,  [  liiSX 
CEnotniB  leads  &  rolony  of  Orrek^tu  Italy. 
Mlnaa  reigns  la  Crat«.    Temple  built  by  Su- 

kioian. 

AiBpliiety«Miie  CouiuiL 
SsMetHa,  an  Efyptiau  roD^iaernr. 
riStft]  PrlopB  tMinwa  to  UreM-e  from  Aaia. 
Uracil^  In  (Irewrv. 
Staypbaa   relfiu  at   CorinUi ;  Mtid   tu  have 

fuandvd  IL 

KtUffdotDH  of  Judah  and  luwrl  aeparated. 
The«mudvllizee  Attlr*. 
piwrt]  L>a(iau»  roRin  to  Orecre  from  EffypL 
Or^^k  cohiny  tn  Italy  noder  Erander 
CI3rJ0]  Argouautic  i^pedlUon.    Jawn   Her- 

i-iilrs. 

ri.'llTI  War  Qi  Seven  Oiiefa  af  ainiit  •nieb»-t. 
[U(r7j  Thcbea  uken  by  the  DcMVodanu  uf 

llw  SerM  Clilef^ 
riTTOF]  Tkvy  rfeelrortd  by  the  (Twki. 
Hmmt,  purbuM  two  or  three  (eueraliiuu 

later.     He*UHl  later  atlll. 
Cartha^v  fotinded  bv  Dido  from  Ffinnlola. 
[1190]  Ibe  Heracltto  c«n|u«r  the  PetopOA- 

neeuft.     XoUe  nifrmUon  to  A>la. 
[1130]    bidie  miffratiiHi   to    A*ia,   after  Uie 

di^tbfif  Codrui,  lavt  kliiffof  Alheua. 
Piil  (ouiidu  the  AHyriiui  rniplre. 
Vj%  <il  Olynipiada  befrfiii. 
ItiiiDr'  fuuiul*^,  aminUng  to  thf  QMial  date. 
Fif>t  kingdom  ul  Babylon,  and  IdfigifM  of 


cm 


Nlnnrh,  or   AMyrlAf  arising  from  Pot's 
kloffdxm. 

Era  of  NabonM**r  terins. 
raptlvtiy  of  tb«  Ten  'mbea  of  liraaL 
["jl]  SymeuM  (ouwM  by  a  Oiriuthlan  Co. 

!i»Dy. 
Itidppetidenre  of  the  Meden,  wlio  reyolt  fnim 

the  Awyriani  <jf  NiiifTcli. 
[916]  Lyeunriu'  Ifvi'lAtloD  at  Ijwedvinon. 
Firtt  klBgdoHi  of  Bai>yb>u  (jitt  ati  end  to  by 

the  AMyriUM  of  Niitoveb. 
Pwkfnmetieue  Un|r  t4  aU  E«vpL 
[T«3]  Flr«t  WW  between  Metf  eola  and  Lace- 

AsBtaon. 
Scrttilanii  get  mtaeniDn  of  Upper  Aaia.  and 

Clmairrfans  of  Lydla. 
Kewtim^  date  of  fiHindatlon  iif  Rmee. 
SMond  Babyttobio.  or  Cbalda-iio  klogdon  l)#- 

gtne,  by  NabopulMMu-**  revult  from  tlw  Ae- 

ayrlani  of  KlnereK 
Asoyriati  empire  of  Nioereb  deitruyed  by  tlie 

HabylaciLaoa  and  Mi-dei. 
bi-ythiaPi  driven  from  Uoper  Aela.    Cimme- 

naiu    drlreii    frfim   Lyaka    about   the   UOM 

time. 

Perdknu  fnoTida  the  monarchy  of  Miu*e«Iu»ia. 
The  tiaulit,  under  Uetlovcsui,'  crosa  tbe  Alps 

into  luly. 
I.^idali<in  nf  .'solotL   Draco,  perbapa  twenty. 

five  yeanearUi-r. 
Deatnictloii  nf  tiii<  klagdum  of  Jndah  by  the 

Babylonians. 
Hi^UtrUua,  tyrant  of  Adiena.    Tbnlei  Duur- 

iehed 

ATiaa>ttn  douii&hed. 
5UmiJiiidi'*  born. 
Stmlrh'irus  dlid. 
Anaxlnnuider.     Anaximeiiei. 
KlDcdontuf  I,yd<adeatroy«d  bv  Cyni'.  kinfr 

of  Fenta.     The  kiogdom  of  Media  piubably 

destroyed  bv  bliii  almrtly  beror*. 
PhfrrodM  rtfmflklj'-d. 
I'ylliA^uroa  H'Miriklied. 
KingdiitB   of    BHbybiD    deetroyed  by   Cyrui. 

Jew*  retuni  lo  JeroaalaiD  ahtirtly  oner, 
llieepia  llourialMd. 
Ca«byaet,  kloff  of  Persia,  cnoqoera  Egypt. 

^>rbylu»  born. 
Crallnu*  bom.     Hecatieua  dfiurishvd. 
Piiidnr  bora 

PiaiatraUdBB  driven  from  AUieua. 
Mooarchy  abiilMiwl  at  BimM.     Coonda  and 

Quaalon  IntiUaied  there. 
Expedition  of  Dartua  Hyrtaapve.  Untf  nf  Pee. 

ela,  iutii  Srylhia.    Thnuv  and  Haevooiiia  tri. 

Vutary  to  hini, 

ParniroideM  H-mrLihea.     Heracllttu  flouria)<«o. 
AuttKaflonik  born. 

Sardli  burnt  by  the  luniana  and  Athenlani. 
HcUanlciu  born. 
Srtptiodea  bom. 

^rnbnuee  and  .Cdilei  inatttutad  at  Rmnc. 
Battle  of  MarathiiiL 
GcluDt    tyrmat    of    Syrwuae.       E^ddiarioua 

Aijurlftbeo. 
Heriidotaa  bora. 
Baltlea  of  Thermopyl»t  ArtemMom,  Sabiini*t 

and  Uimera.    EutlpMlea  bora. 
Battlet  of  Platna  and  Mycwlo. 
Atheniwi  uceDdanoy  nmmm^n*. 
ThacydidM  bom. 

Myeeoat  deati oved.    Snrratea  bom. 
Battiea  of  the  Karymedoa 
Zeott  of  Elea  Huurtahed. 
L^idaa  bcm. 
Oorglaa  Oouhihed. 
Uecvatvira   at  Koine. 


Utwa  uf  the  Twelve 


Battle  uf  Tana^ra. 
Battle  of  Cor'Miea. 


ipeduHe*  fluurlahed.  Xetwpbonbom.   First 
ULlary  Trtbuor*  at  Kuine. 


MULlM-y 
CraMTi  lOaUluIed  ut  Kooie. 
bom. 

War    b*-finch 


Hippofmiii 


489  Plito  bora,     EDpoHataMrialMa. 

4x7  Ariat/tphaaM  ieoriakep. 

413  Atheniiuie  dirfnOMl  ki  ttteOf.     Birtti  u(   U^u- 

400  DiDU^u>,Mtanl<A%Tiv»en. 
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404  Atlinti  TaliHi.    Tkdrtr  tymti  there.    Con. 

tn^nr»nn(*nt  of  L«r«daiiioaiwi  taemivicy. 

OoverunieDt  of  ihlm  tyrasto  deatroyed. 
401  lUtmt  of  ihe  Tpo  Thouund  QnAa.  CtoiM 

toorMned. 
W1  Tmtt  of  IVrrrllldM. 

>„ffK)  Rome  burat  by  tlie  GtUl  Saiuoet  tiiKl«r  Breo- 
.  mu. 
90  Riftb  al  JEjKhian, 
.aH7  Tewte  ot  AntakidM. 
«U  Birtli  at  Ariatotl^. 

ft48  Birth  ot  DeoKMhriiei.    Tko  Cjidmrft.  tbf  <-i. 

tadrl  of  'niebea  erixrd  by  th«  Larcdmnniuu. 

V^  llie  LaeMKitwioiuu  t-xpclled  fr«m  Tbrbr*. 

370  Battle  of  Naxo*.    Lacedai 

vsdt. 

373  Theofihnwtai  bora. 

871  DatUe  of  Lenctra.     E^nnilooadafe  and  Pvlopi. 
T%«ban  iDperioiitv  In  Gntcv. 
llDumhcd.    FnBloniaiil 


tmaataa  anceodaiiey 


S 


iastitated  at 


Battle  of  Manttaiea.  Tbebao  eDpniority  pndi. 
Philip,  ion  of  AnyotM,  taeomee  bnir  ut  Ma- 


as?  Greek  Soda)  mr.    Phoeten  Sacred  war. 

-396  Birth  of  AUxandnr  ttw  OmO.  Templf  of 
DUm  at  Ephenia  burnt.  Diooyiiu  evpcL 
led  rrom  Svracnae  b*  DioiL  IlieocompBi 
flMrWwd. 

317  apeoelppiia  ttouriihae.     Olyntbos  taken  by 

■  MS  DtaoyriiisexpdledfrDmSrracuMby'naioleoD. 
^  Bfrth  of  Uraaoder. 
MX  Birth  of  Epicufw. 
338  AnijiUaaian  Sarred  war.  .Battle  of  Chwrooea 

•  Maoedooiaii  HoewkaeT- 
39a  PUllp  MMMtoalod. 
835  *rheb«i  deetrojwd  by  Alexander  the  Great 
SU  Alsxaoder  invadfe  the  Pi-rvtao  cin[>lre  i  wina 

the  battle  of  the  Grenirus. 
333  Alexaoilerwiiu  the  battle  of  I*tu<i. 
Sia  Altfxander  eonquen  Syria  aod  E^ypL 
331   Alexaoder  wine  the  bsttJe  of  tiua^anela.  or 

Artwla,  fallowed  by  the  nin^neit  of  tbe  Per- 


930J)arliia   ■eaiiiltntid  by  Beuoi.     Fttilemoo 


V7  Al«Mwlef%  emp^ifn  io  Indli. 

89B  Voyan  of  NMraHw. 

Sift  Dem5riM  Phalereos  flonriehet. 

S2S  Death  flf  AlexandiT.     Rb  rmplre  is  dUidDd. 

Ses  A  Maeedonian  ^rnxon  plnrcd  lit  Alhcnfi^  by 

AntlMtt«r,  and  tiu>  ik-murrecy  sup^^edrd, 
317  Death  of  liodon. 
310  Alalia  iatirlataM. 
Sia  BfatoratfeaofTliebea. 
SIS  MaBOoa  takee  poneeelea  of  Babylonia.    Era 

of  tke  SeleuridK  befrtne. 
307  KailBrtUonul  the  Athcotan  demotnity. 
SOl.ABtlfaaoBdefmaedaildclun  at  the  buttty  of 

Ipetia. 

Enpiro  of  Alnaoder  flnally  atrided 


JC" 


PtokiBf  lAkea  Hifyp*^  Ubya,  and  Pairitioe ; 

CaaMDOer   lafcee    fi|««<edoala ;     I.yntaarhus 

takee  Tbraee  and  Blthynlaj  SeWuciu  takn 

Syrta.  with  DKwt  of  Upper  Atkn. 
no  RtMiirthe  Aebwan  leafae.    Cbryatppua  bom. 
ITS  The   (iaiUa,  who   had    ioraded   On«cc.  aro 

driven  oat  and  paM  Into  Aita.     Zooiv  of  Clt- 

ium  Bouriafead.     Strato,  Eplcurue,  Arenel. 

Una  Aouriebed. 
t7€  AotWoniM  Oonatiu,  klnir  of  UarMtonia. 

y7&  Pyni  w  defeated  is  Italy  by  Curttu  Deaiatue. 

10  nnt  Punle  war. 

■OO  DvUUw  fiiH  a  naral  yittorf  over  the  Car. 

thagtBlaiH. 
IN  Itefvliu  pot  to  death, 
til '  Flret  Punic  u  nr  eoda. 
940  Afl>,  kiBc  lit  SparU,  pat  lodMth. 
ta$  FMWtiiM  died. 

3SS  LMm  Aadrooleoa  and  Kwvlo*  flourichrd. 
ta  AnttodtoB  Mm  Great  (IlL)  becmnee  kin;  uf 

Syria.    QvlKia  Fabltw  Pfrtar  lMitrlfthe4 
ea  Battle  of  Selleeia.  Sparta  taken  by  ADtlgODnB. 
iU»  lUyrta  subdued  by  the  RomaM. 
fll8  VrtHid  Punk  war.   Hannibal  paaeaa  th*  Alp*. 

Battlee  of  the  TMous  and  the  IVebla,  won  by 

Hmiudbal  owmr  the  Rumaiu. 
f/7  VaaaitiMl  detvmU   the  Kunatu  at  tluj  lakr 
ThmiymeDt. 


816  Hannibal  defeaHe  Ch«  Remana  at  Ca«MB. 

21!>  AJIianre  betwivo  Iluinihal  and  PblHp,  ktog 

of  Maoedoalfc 
SIS  9yraeuee  takca  I17   Mamtltui.     Archimedes 


107  Aadrubal  Mlaalad  and  ttetn  at  the  Metanraa. 
206  PolyMu  horn. 

KM  Peaca  between  Philip  and  the  Romaaa.  Plan- 
ttn  flourlahec 

SOS  HaoBibal  defeated  by  Sdplo,  at  Zam^ 

SOI  Se^^Dd  Punic  war  piuIl  Eoniiu  lloDriihee. 
Fine  Macedonian  w*ar, 

Itn  Battio  'if  ryDuenrpliale.  First  Mansdanian 
war  rndi. 

tOS  War  of  Kninane  with  Antiridiiu,  kinf  nf  Sy- 
ria.    Parufini  fluurivbea. 

16D  Anti«chue  U  defeated  at  Hagniila,  and  makei 
peace. 

183  riiUop<cnicD  pat  to  death- 

17S  Sdiciind  MarpdiiDlan  war  brRliiii.  CwriUus, 
Afraniua.  and  Terrnre  fluurlfh. 

108  Per»*>ui  defeated  at  Pydua.    Second  Man-do. 

olao  war  ends.   HacrdOnia  brcotoee  a  Ilomao 
provtnra> 
im  Jadas  Maeeahena  dellren  tb«  Jews  from  thr 

Syrlana. 
IS&  Caraeadee  and  Diofcoes,  Athenian  anbatra. 

dors  at  Uiitnr.     Attiu*  llourlehei. 
149  Third  Punic  warbiwliiA. 
14S  M.  Portiua  Cato  died. 
IM  CarthsKf     destroyed.       Corinth     destroyed. 

Oreccc  beeomea  a  lltnnan  prortocc;. 
140  Death  of  Viristui  lu  Spain. 
tSa  rVrvilf  war  in  Spain. 
IX)  Murder  nl  Tibertu*   Gnrrhot.    DeMructinn 

of  Numantia. 
13S  Scrrllo  war  in  Sicily  ended. 
ISt  CaSos  Oracrhin  kiltrd     Ludllui  flourisbee. 
117  aalliB  NarbonensiA  berooies  •  Kotnu   pro- 
vince. 
Ill   War  aninrt  Ja|rurtha  berins. 
IIM  bid  of  war  OKBinr^t  Juirnnha. 
IQS  Uarlua  deleaa  thi<  AfnbroDee  and  Teutoner. 
101  Marlaa  daetroya  a  horde  of  Citnbrlaos.  Julius 

Caiaarboni. 
SQ  Livy  bora, 

ttl  Italian  fManlc,  or  StmHoI)  war. 
BB  Mlthridntic  war.     Mnriau  CirU  war. 
B7  U arias  »ei««e  Rome. 
M  Death  of  Marius.    Stilliist  bum. 
&f  Peace  with  Mithrtdaicfi. 
as  3yUa  aehMs  Rutne,  and  Is  node  perpetual  Dir- 
tator. 

War  r«eewvd  aninst  IfithrldotM. 
Bl  Peace  with  mthridatea. 
War  with  SertoriiM. 
Sylla  givee  up  the  £»«  tatArehip. 
War  renewed  axalast  Bflthrldatea. 
War   agalBst  Spartama.     SertoriaK  asMni. 
noted. 

War  iifrainit  Spartacoa  eOBduded.     Recnvvry 
uf  Spain  rampleted. 

I''>tn[)ey   couquera  tlw    ptrotat.      Lorrvtlui 
fliiurisht^a. 

Ui-aOi(if  MithrldstML  CooopArary  of  CaUtttta. 
I'i(i«>«tliie  •Ninqwrrad. 

iirst  triumvirale,  oouiniiiR  af  H  Cnuoaa, 
Cd.  Pocopeiua.  and  Julias  Cwmt. 
Caesar's  wara  in  Gaol  beglB.     Catallc*  fluur. 
bhed. 

Crauus  ffoeo  to  Syria.    Ca«r'Bexpeditiud  tii 
Britain, 

(  rawitM  slain  by  the  Parthloea. 
Cindioe  raurderM. 

Subjuntioa  of  Gaol,  by  Cesar,  c«(Dplrt>>d- 
War  between  Cseaar  and  Ponptry  befloa-  (V. 
aor  wtara  Home;   eooooera  Afraniu*  aod 
Patrcias,  io  bpaio  -,  errtwi  l>i''tator. 
Battle  ot  I'harialin.     Munler  of  i'omp4>y 
Cwaar'a  war  in  E^pt.     lie  run^orn   Pfiar- 
TUKca. 

Cataar  conquer*  Posopey**  party  Ut  Afrtee. 
Q»ar  oooqnen  Porapey^  aorn  in  Spain  i  bat- 
tiffof  Muiidft. 
Caesar  dedared  Fattier  of  the  Country,  Per. 
MAiial  IH«lator,  aud  i:Jn(wror. 
■nrsar  aeoMalaalcd.     Dintloms  Siculoa  fltmr. 


13  Battle  of  Motlna.    Second  Triumvirate,  cud- 

BiftUng  of  C.  Octartua  (uKerwards  the   l-'Ju- 

\  pant  AttKW\«a),Yl.  hAVi)ttLua,N.  Lefidu». 
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O  ViMte  «f  FWIIppI-     I>»tlu  of  Brutui  and 

Ctmlm. 
40  Il«r«d  RMtd*  klnfuf  Ihp  J«wi. 
98  Srxtii)  PompHufl  ronquerwd  la  Sidly. 
3i  Wu-  btiwvHQ  fTrlftvlos  aud  Aatony. 
91  Battle  of  Ariinm. 
39  Ueiitha  iif  ADtoair  and  Clif  >pAtra. 
71  AuipiatiiK  itei-UrM  Firiprror     Vtrifil.  Hor*i-f, 
Ovid,  Otllai,  PoDlo.  V>inu#,  'nbulliu    Pro- 
■wrtlus,  Phvdrtu,  (Uiuriahvd. 
»  CorMlliM  N^potdM. 
li  pMDonlaiu  ■Qbdiw4.     VlctDriri  of  Dnuns  Id 

OaoL 
t)  SvQM*  bom. 

4  Itlrth  of  our  SaTionr;  MiDfltimM  placed  Ti  ur 
jrean  Ut«r. 
DioOTiliM  of  HalicamaMit!!  flourkhi>d. 

COUMIKCKMEKT  OF  THE  COMMON  EH&  OF 
THK  IKCARNATION,  IN  THftiOO^fiTU  IRAK 
nOM  THB  Cfe-CATION  OF  MAX. 


in  Auitu^tua  die*.     Tlticriua.      MathcmaticUm 

expp||<4  Trom  Rmm. 
IT    AriiilniiJii  dpfMta  UaraboduiL 
11)  Uennattlcoe  polWBed,     Calaus.     Pompoiilai 

Meln. 
21  Anniciiis  ii  ktUnl. 
83  CruclliiloD  of  »ur  Saviour. 
35  Si  Paul  mnt-prtrd. 
Si  CftUtfula.    41.  Claudloi. 
40  IIm  rullowi-nt  of  Mur  Saviour  nUM  Cbriitiaiu. 
4k  Coo<lU(•^tfi  <jf  FtRuttun  In  En^rlaod. 
90  LoiiJuii  found<>d  Sy  Uie  Ronmn*. 
M  Nen>.    IVrMrua  [h.  M,  d.  Qtfl.    l.wtn  {h,  3H,  4. 

a&;.     Senpca  (cf.  OS).     PoUoi>iu*  Arb.  \.4.  Cn). 

DtMrarWf«.  Plov.  JoMpbua  {I:  T,,  d  {»}. 
00  ChrtatiaDtty  lotrodiimi  loui  llrttMa 
64  Rome  tet  uu  firv.  burned  tix  da>B.  JFVtt  p<^. 

Kcntioo  of  th9  Cliriitiana. 
70  Dtatrurtioci  of  JernulciD.  PWoj  {b  i3,ii.7ii), 
98  Africvla  rumplt<t«>s  thr  coiHUi?«t  ol  Knuia. 
7B  Tllua.     Pninnoii  and  HAirnlanruni  drmtnived 

by  an  rrupUoD  of  VaiuriiM.     Voluniu  l-'lw-^ 

coa.    Silhu  Ital.  id  nboat  tOO).     Quiadllan 

b.m. 

0)  DamlHaa. 

94  A(rimlji  defaato  the  Cakdimiaaa  (Soita). 

go  Juvtfiial     EpIrtPtoa. 

M  .Swrond   persM-ution  of  the  Cttrlitiaiu  Dnder 

DomtUnn. 
fie  Nerva.    Taritiu.     Pliuy  the  ynno^r. 
n  Trajin.  106.  UacU  subdued.    Suctunlut.   Fl»- 

ma.    Plutarch   (A.  MJ).      Third  penecutioD 

uadi^  TViJan. 
in  Adrian.    Tht>  Kuphratn  the  froDtler  of  tbo 

Koinan  empin-  in  Aaia. 
118  The  rlty  of  JfruMlrm  aff&'o  dcetruyed,    £>!•- 

jifniltiii  of  the  Jforn. 
ISB  ADtoalnaB  t^ua.    Claiidian.    Ptatamy.    At- 

rlan. 
161  Marctu  AurHiiuatid  K  Vrrnii     Gali>n.    Ap. 

plaD.  Symniarhii-.  Aul.  ((flUai.  ApiilHua. 
IAS  Fourth  [wrserutioii  uiidrr  M.  A.  Anluninua. 
166  to  ITH,  war  by  tti«  Rfintiin-*  with  the   p^rupk 

biKwern  (ht>  Aip^  mil  the  Djuiuhp. 
180  Commoduf.     rh<-  Uuths  Dt-izt?  upon  the  L'aflt. 

era  part  of  'Dacim. 
IDS  Tbe  Saraorna  knuurn  by  a  rlrt^ry  \rhic-h  th(>y 

rairif^  over  U>e  Roniaoa,   lu  the  desvrbi  «f 

Arabia. 
133  PerilQax.     DJdlu."  JulUntN.    FatcenDiua  NU 
apptimlaa  .Severoa. 
liUufl.    Paptnian  [aUln  filSl    Ulplan  (tlain 

US}.    TertaUJan  (rf.  SCO).    PhlUMrtratua. 
90B  FUtti  peraeoiUnn  undrr  S^rprua. 
t09  The  wall  i4  Set eroa  built  in  Britain. 
211  Cararalla  arid  Oebi 
513  Flrit  mentioa  of  the  Qemana,  a  people  united 

on  the  upper  Rhine. 
B17  Macrloua.    il9  Heliofobalvs. 
tSt  AleJun^er  Sevcrua.    Origan  (L  IS&,  d.  -iM]. 

Pfctn  Cantwp.     ABinonlaaSaocaa,  author  of 

the  ni^w  shlloanphy  of  FlatA     Herodian. 

Bpxt  J    Atrii-aBua. 
M6  ArtAserxn.  ktnyof  Iheuirefapireul  Prnda. 

War  agairifft  Rome. 
Ue  axUi  ptfntrutioa  oodcr  Maximfiilaa. 


Sa\l 


?.'.n 


4SU 


Flrat  inentlou  of  tb*  Franka,  a  people  ualtad 

on  the  Uiirer  Rhlna. 
SereuUt  peraecuUoQ  aodar  Dednt, 
ImipUoD  of  the  Outht  ioto  TbeeMly.     I\itl. 

nus  Of.  '770).  I>toffeiie>  Laertlna. 
F-ig^itA  {wrapcuUnn  undrr  Gallu*. 
Ninth  perwKiuUoti  under  Valerian. 
Kapor,  kiiif[  of  ihp  rprwaiu,  uim  Idnir  Vala- 

ntkti  phwinrr.      The  Ciermant  advanoa  lo 

R»*pi>iia.    'I  lie  Vandals.     Ijingloiu 
Irruption  ot  tbe  Franka  into  tiaul. 
Odenatai    rednre*  the  Prrxiani,    and  rapala 

the  noUiJi. 

Dioelftian  conqiierQ  the  Saraceoa. 
Auri'lian  cv>nqiii*r«  IVItnlra.     Zenobia* 
Silk  (Int  bruutflit  (rucn  India. 
I'he  OtAhn  afUR  up<in  Dacia  (Um>  Vlii|:otha, 

and  the  0«tro|fothi^. 
rroboB  drlvpa  the  Gvnnana  frum  f^uJ,  and 

defeat!  the  Franka. 
DiiMTlptiau. 
{'rtDHtantluj  ChluruadefeatatheOernuuuflMr 

I^aiurea, 
TpDlh  p«ni»rution  pindrr  Diot-leatan. 
ConBtmitine  Iho  Great  cmbracea  ChriatiaaHy. 

511  I.AcUntins. 
The  Frauki  are  ronqnerrd  ;  and  'Jil  Ibe  Sar- 

matlnna. 
Elovpnth  peraerutioo  vnds  bf  an  eiUct  tif  Cc». 

atanUne. 
The    Wpfttem   pruvliuwa  aie  >(^Dtd    lo  the 

Kastvm. 

A  Cuiuirll  held  at  Nlre. 
ton'>tantlaoiil4?.  optial  of  the  emptr*. 
I'be  Fraiika  III  Onnl. 
Conatantlna.    3M-U0  Asfwlta 
Julian  r^dorea  the  Saliqua  Franka,  and 
Forrea  ihr  Gennana  to  ronrlnde  a  pMrt* 

Apmlate    killed  303,    in    a    war 
Inal  the  fSnaiaoa.   Uiophaitttu,  matliema. 


anlni 
i&aa. 


ThendoaioK  again  aubdoea  Biitaio.    VolenU* 

nian  I.     War  with  thp  Oermao^ 
V'alfina  mmpela  the  Vial|pJth»  It)  asaka  peace. 
Thf  Bible  trantlated  into  thft  CoUiio  UBfUfa. 
Thu  Vlalpotha  piut  thi'  W'ul^a. 
'Ilifl  Uvtrofotha  are  cvDqurreil. 
Divialou  m  the  Itumnn  empire.    Honoriua  In 

the  Waat,  Arcadlua  in  the  Eaat    Stilldia. 
BpIU  invented. 

AInHr,  k\ag  of  tbe  Vixiiffltht,  devaatatea  Italy. 
The  GtTtnaoa  penetfttr-  iriui  Hfivplla. 
Th<'  \'aiwlala,  and  iitlitc*,  'inliiliii-  Spain. 
Alaric'a  third  e xpi-dmori.     (.  aplure  of  Rone. 
Aabilpboa.  kitif  of  the  ^'iKiK■vlh»,  dtrfeata  Ju. 

vIdiu  in  Gaul.     II'iuormD  yu'ldt  up  Uritaln. 
Naatorlua,  blnhop  at  Cunauuliiwipli*. 
Hitf  Vandaln,  rummandcd  by  thulz  king,  Geu. 

aerl^t  PIM  Into  Africa. 
AtUli 


I3S  to  4M  AtUla. 


4AI 


606 


Attlia  a>i»iiered  by  ActltB  at  Chalow  aur 
Mime,    Tlipuduric  I. 


Foudirfion  of  Vfiih-e. 
foundad  Cha  kinffdiMn  of 


Aitllaln  Upper  Jinlv. 

HenjrUt  th«  Saxon  lot 

Kent 
The  Roraans  expelled  from  Spain  by  Erie, 

kioir  <if  the  VUiirolba. 
The  Weateni  Roman  Etnpira  overtomed. 
Empire  of  ifas  Vltlxotlit  In  Gaul. 
JFlla  foondi  the  klnirdo*  of  Suuev. 
Theoddtic  Iho  ffreat  kiof  of  tbe  Ostrogotha, 

e4«ni|()ppi  Italy. 

SilhwormM  intriMiirpJ  into  Enmpa^ 
Clavia  subdum  the  kiofdom  of  th«  VM|rolha 

la  Gaol,  wid  aataUkhea  that  ol  Un  Pnak^ 

the  ooaotry  hatnir  aftvnrardi  ralM  Frutv. 
DIviiiMi  of  the  kiofdo*  of  ttia  Fraaka. 
Juatiolan  (d.  MU) ;  fiUO  Paodaeta  eatabllahcd. 
Orerthrow  of  the  empire  of  tha  dtrafnths  in 
Italy. 
CloUlre. 

The  kinffdon  of  Lomhardy  fooDdetL 
Mahofoat  prearhea  lilavilam. 
LeoTiffild.  the  Vitifoth,  ovrrU>row«  Um  em- 

ptre  I'f  tlie  Suevi  In  Spaiu. 

Au|[iiBtlDr,  thp  monk,  aettlpa  in  Enataad. 
Ilie  Hejin.     Ab«ibekir  revlaea  ih«  Kana. 
JpruHalMn  taken  by  the  flararena. 
'lite  haraoeaa  nalia  thwiakra  waiara  of 

Syria,  and  ((161}  uf  Pcnla. 
Orfana  \ued  in  «\mui^w«  . 
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(VQ  OImm  brmight  intn  EitgUnil. 

036  'rite  llrilonf  driren  Into  WmIis  tiid  C'arnwoll 

tiy  tit*  Soxons. 
>  096  'I'kf  Sancrtta  mikilcni  of  CATlKft^     Atutfrs- 

tu*,  ih^  firft  l><<ff;<^  of  Vi>p<li'«. 
711  Tl><>  Arahi,  wrtthTiirlk  iit  thflr  h«Hd,  miiVn 

It  dMoi-nt  iin  spnia,  whtrh  thoy  flirally  con> 

qarr  iiniiiT  Mii?ji  7U      7)8  Prtayo. 
759  P»pin,  kmn  of  Frknre. 
7&&  Prifif'i  ti-mpurnl  diJiiitrilun  boirnn 
TTi  Th<!  kinffdotr  (tf  L/iinlmrdy  under  tllfl  donil. 

tiiim  of  tl'p  Kruiki. 
TB'i  Sftsony,  a  pniviore  of  Frann. 
TMI  HivfMiD  ikl  Raurhld. 

787  llie  DuiM  make  n  ArweM  upon  England. 
SOO  CharletDJMpne  rrou-ii«o  rmppror  ni  tti«'  Uo. 

mani.    LiKi  IlL    Fuiiodati'>t)  i»r  Scfaulastit- 

phlloftopby.    ProffivM  of  th«  Anbs  Id  thp 

arifttr^n.     (Muhtioift    B*-n    Omar  d.  fi^.) 

Clockk  UHTftduwd  ioto  Europi>  from  Uii* 

EuL 
nS  Tlie  Saxniu  lulimit  tn  rh>rlt*ina^e, 
800  Tlw  SortM  and  Vaadula  becvuM!  Uibutary  tx> 

Win. 
Bit  CbaHmi^n*  diM  at  AlK.I«.Ckap«Il«. 
8f7  Efbrrt  thf  Rrrat,  king  uf  Ktiffi&ttd. 
feSS  rop«  NirbflM  rffuto*!  lo  roiiBrin  tli«  ••I^prtion 

«f  PhiiriuB,  at  OinitUuitluopli*,  winch  caj-ii-a 

th«  •cliisrn  or  lh«  (Jrrek  churvh. 
R5A  Finindstl>>ii  of  Ihtr  kiutfduic  of  SavKrre  uiidrr 

D.  OiiTiu. 
877  Charim  tht*  Bald  iQlniduiica  ttie  lierestitary 

Ivudal  •yetem  into  t'niiH-F. 
C80  SrltlciD  of  the  Gn>«kt,  M'lio  irparatfl  (rota  tli« 

R»inau  i-hurch. 
aSl  AlpbociMi  1 1 L  MinrtratM  u  fv  u  lb?  Togua, 

KM  IxyiMtwia  »»niiidabl«  to  Uie  Arabt. 
aea  rul*  tH«l(v«i  by  Ihe  N»rinuM. 
SES  Alfrvd  thm  Or^nt  nut-r^n  in  dt^tmylng  thf 

Diniih  pftvvrr  iu  Kufclarid. 
904  Th*  TliishiaiiA  bi*fnri>  (  oiiitJintinnplp. 
fltf  lite  hiiUM!  of  Saxirny  upuu  tlu)   IhroTie   of 

n#riniuir- 
Mil  OlKalbe  Great  joins  Italy  with  U«rmiuiy,  and 
MH  KxDEWslhf  imperiAl  difniiy. 
D*!?  Tba  nee  of  Capet  upmi  Ihi^  tbrou^  ml  France. 
Ml  The  arltlinipUral  Urum  Introduc-cd  into  Kiu 

rr)pf>by  thff  Ainlilaiin. 
lull  Canubf  the  Tirf-Al,  kins  uf  Dcutnark,  a«rendi» 

IIh*  thnmf  iif  Kiitflaiiil. 
l\X30  Dl->tneiiibrfing  and  downfall  of  Uxt  rail  phot 

of  Cordova. 
IICH  iM  ciftbAccQpfreof  th#Oin(nayad«n  in  Aro. 

btan  Spain.    The  Mfwir". 
Il>4fS  The  Danei  expeUttrf  fiutu  England.    Edwaid 

llw  COBfMror. 
inVl  Milan  berumva  a  rFpubllr  j  aflerwardi  Pba, 

Genoa,  Pavla.  Ac. 
kVW  Jltiltlf  »r  HniUri^.     T-MlliBin,  di[k«<  of  Sot- 

nandy,  rufiiutra  Englaiul.   l^rubAble  brgin- 

niiiff  ul  tftumaroentf. 
KCJ  CfpMry  Vlt.  (Hlldrbrundl  Pope. 
vr,i  BtiirorihU  poDtiitafmiuat  Ihc  inraaUtun  aiid 

marrlaiie  of  pricaiiL 
imt  ThB  tsDpetor,   Henry  IV.  dtrpowd  by  the 

I^>PM. 

|i)M)  E>imiDa4«y.book  berun.     FlnUh»d.  \0M, 
\OBi  Alpbonao  of  CasUle  takea  Tulrdo  and  MadHd 

fn*m  the  Monra. 
1(K6  OrdiTorCarthuaiiiiM. 
IGR7  William  the  Conqumir  In* adea  Franre. 
l(Ai&  Counril   hoU  at  Clermoot     Origiii  oi  the 

CruBndra. 
lUOT  FtrrtCruude. 
lOB/T  11m  Almoravldn  tn  tbe  Araliiao  part  of 

Spain. 
tow  Caplon  i>f  Jeru«alMn.   Godfrey  of  BouiofTffie 

king.      liutiLulion  of    the   Kui|[hu  ul    .St 

Ji>hn. 
1 100  Henry  I.,  kin^of  England,  Juiiia  Niirmaudy 

to  Ua  kiBfd^iB. 
IIOB  L«uia  TL,  htof  of  Franee,  enrourajTe*  ««irp<i- 

ratioiia  w  a  aeruritjr  a^pUnu  the  feudal  lorda, 

and  their  vAtitatt. 
Iim  Order  of  thf  ToititiUn  iiHlituted. 
llvt  Miii-iral  Notet  Invented. 
113^  Alpbiiriao  III.  i>i  Lvun  and  Cactile,  maaler  vt 

Hi7  fif'nad  CrtiJmdf  uttdtr  CmnA  III  and  I-^uU 
*  //.  Aiphmtao  *ehr»  tipctn  LUbon.  Ml*- 
-ir  fvooded. 


IIIW  Al-eUrd      Sf^olaaM^'philoiophy  of  An«t<>tl« 

taticht. 
DM  The  Planlair^notji  (Houae  of  Anjuu)  aivrvnd 

thf  Riifrtiiih  thntoe. 
Ui^  London  Hriilge  Hnt  huilt  nf  stone 
117i  Ht-iiry    II.  t.-i>uqueni   Ireland.     Alpltonao  L, 

kiiift  of  Prirtugsl,  takes    Murda  from  tha 

AltrnraTldea. 
1190  Downf-.ll  nf  thf>  Hon<«>r)rtl)e  Ouelpho.  UUla 

uf  Ei.f'liiiii|n*  iDtrnduced  hit**  nimmen-R. 
Uau  Sept.  la  CunJuDCtion  of  all  tUe   planeta  at 

>iiTurl<w>. 
1197  ftaladio  destroys  the  bincd<>n)  of  Ji'ni-alent. 
1190  Tltim  Crasade  iwdcT  Fn-dtTir  1.,  Thilip.  lU 

and  Richard  Coor  de  Lliin, 

1190  Kniifhtiaf  the  TeDlonu-  Order  instituted. 

1191  The  Cninaders  rooquer  Ptnli'tBiuii 

\V^  U:ittle  of  Aaraluu,  in  which  Ilirliard  di<(eated 

Saladin. 
i0Xi  Flnt  meolion  of   the   Mariner^    Conipaia. 

EatHtiliKhnieiit  III  I'liiverititien. 
liKM  Fourth  t'runadu  luxlttr  Uonilu'iA,     Marq.   at 

MuDifvrat 


liKU  The  CroMden  talif  Conntkntlnnple.    Onrlo 

of  tha  InqaiaitliKi  iu  Laiigueduc     Duininl- 

rana  and  rrwirtacatu. 
laos  Genitla  Kbao ;  Empira  nf  Mofful.  Pirti  Uni. 

re  laity. 
ISim  Crtwide  airnlnat  the  A1blf»n*««  ftill  1289). 

Firtl  €hiu't«>T  to  the  C:ty  uf  LoDflun. 
ViW  llricer  Bncun 
\%Vj  Matfna  Charts,  tba  ba&lauf  the  En^Uah  Can. 

•tiFutlon. 
1SI7  Firth  Criiiada,  under  Andrew,  klo^  of  Hoiu 

KBry. 
UtlS  SH-ittfHond  bceom^ian  Integ^rml  pmrl&eaiif 

t)ie  Grrman  Empire. 

Visa  AitroD'tmy  and  oeofrrapliy  Iniradored  lain 

Europe  by  tba  Moon. 
1SSU  Basil  of  Ike  Hnoffarlan  Consiiiutlon.    Tbc 

aHemhlagf*  nf  Statea  of  Franre  raited  a  Par. 

IfameDt.    Salamanca  Univcmity. 
\9i\  Tbnmai«  Aqtilnu. 
ISfSS  Sixth  Crutode,  under  the  emperor  FVcderle 

II. 
ViaR  Tlie  Mttg^ul*  penftntte  Ittt^i  Rixsaia.  and  take 

Mo^^^'W.     M'liriil  rirplre. 
124A  Sp%i>iiih  Crusatle,  under  Saiut  LuuIb,  king  ol 

Franre. 
1263  Alphmuo,  )t\af(  ni  Cantile,  coMtnietrd  hb 

ri-lehrateH  8*itnnom1ral  tahte*. 
IS.'^  Tl>t!  Minfulit  destroy  th*  ralipb  of  Baffdad. 
ISili   Mirhael     Pala>iilugUB    cuuqut^n    CeualanlL 

noplc. 
I#*.5  n^ntebom  (rf.  IS?1V 
\ir.^  .Saint  I..4iui«  dim  before  Tunla 
ISfTU  The  MovuU  Mibdue  the  whole  af  Cbloa. 
I^T&i  Sidlian  Veepera. 
■  KM   ?:rMl  of  the  rrtiPBde*. 
19M1  Edtvard  L,  king  of  Engiaod,  ovemimjSeOt. 

land. 
IWO  Spertaclen  intented. 

I3(X)  B-iniface  VIIL    Abulfeda.    Reyiwmd  Lnlly 
laui  The  PrinceH  myal  of  Eujflnud  treated  ITtn- 

re*  of  WaUi. 
IMS  Camhrtdffe  Univenily. 
):««  HeWt<ti(  Confi-deratiun.     Wilhatn  Tt^U. 
WIU  Capture  nf  the  lale  of  Rhode-  b»  the  Knl|rhU 

(jf  St  John  of  Jeruaah^in.    Chimncya  uard  in 

donntic  arrlilteeture. 
\Sii  The  Order  nfTemplara  is  entirely  (gpprr»»ied 

by  P«pe  Clemrnt  1.,  and  by  l^illp  b  1I«L 
1313  B<KTacflo  li'Tn  {<i.  X'-'Py. 
l.tU  RaUleof  Bann<Mhhiiru. 
j:tiy  UiitTPreltY  'if  Dublin. 

Catalimia  and  Valem-ia  unite*!  ti»  Afrnr»P 
I3ffl  6«-otl»ndbi-<'oni«»iind.'pfitd*i.t.  RobcrtBrure. 

Hnitv)?  n(  Vatitift  in  Irance. 
LSII   pHtriurh  rn.wned  at  Hoiw  (A  I30t.  rf_  1371). 
1315  Firvt    mention    ol    ^'uiipunder    tn   France. 

nre.armB  uaed. 
The  Canarlee  dtaeovered  by  the  Oenoeat. 
1»17  FiratOermanUnlierdtyatPrafue.  WroM, 

'lYibune  at  Rome. 

IlatUe  of   Durham  (  Darld,  kti«  of   SeoU, 

taken  prianner. 
1310  The  p^apie  dcMlutea  Europe.     IVnrcuUvn 

of  the  Jew*. 
1364  Inex  de  Cn^tra.    Foondati'm  of  the  Order  uf 

the  flarler. 
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taken    prlfu>a4>r  l>y  thi^    Black    Prince  (of 

Wklea)  •    MoutMT  t  uiu. 
13ST  Cuat»  flrst  u*«(l  in  Liondnn. 
1301  lilt:  riirka<viiiqiii'r  Adrlknoplr,  tnd  f>«tal>IUh 

Ihcm^^tve*  in  Kiirnpe.     Vicnim  Utiirprslty. 

1309  Jo)iri  Wi<.'kli(r.  R^foriiser  In  l^tiKUmL 
CiSi  riiilip  tht*  ll'ilJ,  duke  of  Ilti-'i(uiiiljr. 

13(W  Timuiir,  (irTnmtTlnnA  thi-  M<>^lroiit)Upnkr. 

|jr7l  Tlw  AtuartiuiKtii  th«  tlirono  wtHcotiaQcl. 

l3Hi  FlnttMrifnuina  wt  la  Knjclond. 

I9«  vnadnrCMtltrbuklt. 

Iim  Th*  buclo  uf  UtU-rburn. 

IJOO  The  Hauhh  »r  L«nrmit«r  kSMDilcd  Lhe  Umne 

of  EbrivKl. 
lUO  Jitim  Huis,  adlsciitlB  of  Wicktifl.  rfilnrmer 

In  Bnhetnift. 
IVI2  B-ju«t  drfeAlMl  by  Tanwrloor. 
I4(»  I>«stli  of  IftinerUae. 
141)    (Jnivvriilvaf  St  Aadrnir  founded. 
Uli  Council  of  CoiuUoer. 
i41&  John  Hun  buniL   ('aiiturt)  n{  Ceuta.    BaUS^ 

of  AviDcourt  ivon  by  H«nry  V. 

1417  nraCmaaHou  of  Uie  BuhffinliuH  (Glp»)»l  In 

EumM.  The  UuflBltu  chooM  Zbk&ior  tfaetr 

1418  Hadfvlni  dlwuTored. 
1<^  Tlifl  Mkid  of  Ortvina. 

1130  CliJirIra    VII.    rraivtM^   At    Rhfims.     HeaiJ 

VL  at  Paru.    Jiika  of  Arc  buruL 
1438  Tb«  PiirtU)piiiM  dticuv«r  Ih«  Aiorm. 
1433  Uaboii  becomes  Uie  test  of  (foveratncnt  in- 

■tead  nf  Colnbra. 
14M  Jobs  GottenbMY  {<!.  IWO)  LnrenU  tbo  art  uf 

Prtaling. 
14S7  Tli«  Home  of   Uapatyourgr.Aiubria  an  the 

Ibroae. 
1442  B.-KiaiiiBf  ofdwaftveTnd** 
1441  l>in><>vM*]r  ofUieCapede  Verd  telaudi. 
tm  Wwx  nf  Oti>  r<r<l  and  wh[t«  nwra. 
liW  Iri'indattonRt  Uurt;  10Q,aU0  drotrncd. 
liAS  MfttioniK  II.   lakM   Coiuiantloopk.      Tli* 

EnglUb  luM  all  Uulr  posiesiiau  in  Fnate, 

txoept  Calaki. 
]4&i  Unlv«nlty  of  Olaiffow  founded. 
1407  OliM  Arst  made  in  Cuirliuid. 
14M  9Ufpn,  DiligoivM,  Bod  P.«u  tn  France, 
MTO  PubUraUoa  ef  thv  Ar>t  Almania 
1471  Pnoting  iatrodurrd  itiUi   England,   by   W. 

C«iU}it. 
147S  L/irvQzo  i»  M^dlrii. 
1*77  l'nlrrr»i!y  of  Abftrdecn  fiiunded. 
147S  lDi|tiititiMti  In  Spain.     Cardinal  Meodou. 
1470  Uniiin  of  rjutlin  \vitb  Arraffon. 
J401  End  of  the  dumioatioa  uf  ttia  Tartan  in  Riu- 

Ha. 
IISB  The  HooM  of  Tudor  uomdi  ihe  throuo  of 

Eofflaad.    Union  of  the  two  nj«es.     Battle 

of  Raaworth  Field.     Death  of  Richard  III. 
1488  Dl«a  dUrover*  the  Cape  nf  Good  Hope. 
liftit  Oranada  mnquerpil  by  Ferdinand  J.     Chria. 

topher  Colitiohan  diicoTer^  America. 
14fl6  Dirt  held  ai  Wormn. 
14BB  CatrntdUrovi'm  th«  i aland  of  Newfoundland. 
14M  The  PortuipieM  discover  Uie  {mwaffe  to  tlie 

EMt  IndiM  by  aea.    Vtueu  it  Gama. 
Vm  Hm  Uaan  axpalled  from  OuUle. 
IMO  Alvmrec  da  Caoral  dUmvera  the  BraxiU. 
lACtt  AUMTdaaaiU  to  the  Eait  Indies. 
IA08  Pwto  fUoo,  Janioira,  and  Cuba,  nitoulied  by 

tlM  Spaotarda. 

1310  to  15  Uoa.  Malacca,  Ornius,  conquered  by  tbe 

Portugonec.     Albuqurrtiue. 

l&tfl  Navarre  united  to  ±»pain  by  F«rdlnao4  the 
Cath4>lir. 

IAI.1  Battle  of  Flodden. 

U17  Latfa«r  (A.  I4H3.  d.  IM6}  pnbllihM  at  Wltton. 
berr  diKpuUUnnii  umlMt  ladulireDce&  llie 
Tvrla  cuti<iuer  Syrw  and  EffTpt. 

U19  Firrt  Vuya^  round  th<>  W»rU  by  Magfllan. 

laSl  Luther  at  Uie  Diet  »>f  Wortna.  Ouvtarui 
Viiu,  at  the  hi>Ml  ot  Ihr  Dalecarllam,  defeata 
the  troop*  ol  CbrUUeru  II.  IHKorery  of 
Manilla,  of  the  Ladronet,  and  of  the  Moluc- 
caa.    Cunque-st  of  Mirxico. 

19B  The  Ottntnani  miev  ii|Kin  Rbodee, 

ia«3  SSainglliM  {A.  I4M,  d.  KkII)  Heforiner  at  Zu. 
rich.    Ilie  Sponiarde  aubdue  ChUt. 

ISM  A.  de  Braodenboorg.  Ontat  Ma»Ur  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  make*  hlnuelf  berrditary 
dnke  of  Pruaato.  FraDdi  L,  klafof  Kranoe, 
pritoaer  *t  I'nrim. 


1586  Moldavia  and  Wallarh)asuVjt>rted  to  tbe  do. 

mhilon  (if  tlie  C>ttiin).vi  Pune 
l«i7  TVath  ..r  AltKTt  DuriT  (A.  U7a 
las  CnuquMt  of  Peru. 
1.^39  The  Turks  b.-fore  Vienna. 
IXfi}  Confceiioo  of  Aa|r«tiourff. 
I.\T1  IVmUi  of  ArloiM  (A.  1474). 
ICiM  Henry  Vlll.  becomea  the  head  of  the  Enf  ■ 

lUh  Church.     Oath  nf  Sapnunary. 
15^  Till*  AnabapliaUatMiuuter.   BitablUhmeoU 

of  the  9paaiard«  at  Baeniw  Ayree. 
l.l-Ul  Dr>Mlb  nf  Erumtn  (V  ItffT). 
15^  SupprtMAion  of  Krliiiioiu  Houaoe  iD  Eafflud 

nna  Wnlm. 
IHO  1  ^le  Order  of  the  JcsulU  conflrmed 'by  Popit 

Pan!   Ml.     Jnha  Calvin  (A.   1500.  d.   IMUV 

XlerominUnn  at  Genera.    VariattOQ  of  U*e 

Compaq  dlsrnvi'rrd  by  Cabot 
IM:1  r>(*iith  of  rup^riitrti)!  i>    147.1). 
I£il  L'ttlKTanlnm  Introduced  Into  SnrtdcO. 
l/il.'i  rmiiifil  of  Trent, 
1547  Orange  tree*  brought  from  China  Xo  Portu- 

iftil. 
lb\9  Tfl«»cnpe8  invented. 
156:^  Maurice,  elecUprnf  .Saxony,  fnreei  CliarleiV. 

Ut  coitrliidn  thr  treaty  of  PAstan. 
ItiSa  The  EiifliMi  go  by  4i>a  to  Arcliuinl.    Rabe- 

laU  dit^  (A.  ILS-lj. 
low  D^th  of  MtrtoiK-thon  (h.  14*171. 

nvfrirniatloii  In  Scotland.     KooX. 
1£A5  Grtncr  {ft.  1510). 
liffl  Frliica    Williant    of   Orange:    oMautnated. 

Ifi&i.      BElgic  refugees  eatablUh  manufoc- 

tnres  in  Fjigland. 
1571  Selim  IL   cuo()uera  CyprtiA.    \'1ctory  of  the 

Austrians,  ne>ar  Lfpanbt. 
iriTd  Mn««acnr  of  !tt  BnrtlioloiDen-  [H  AuifueL) 
157!)  Leyden  Unlvi'r>lly. 
1580  I'ortiignl  iiiitted  to  Spain.    Tycho  Brono  {k 

lMR,d.  laU). 
Draki*  «a>l4  round  the  world.    Parochlat  r*. 

KitttTs  kt>t>t  in  Euglai'd. 
t5Sl  I'he  t'nit^  rrovmcea  declare  themsalvee  in- 
.    dcpi-ndtntt.     flre^roHon  CalcDdnr.  The  doke 

«f  AlvBoccuplej  Portuni  by  order  of  Phi- 
lip II. 
IfiSa  Tobacco  introduced  into  Knglond. 
KVU  Tlie  Crimea  undf  r  th"  domlnlnn  of  thp  Torka 
\ti»i  Mury  stunrt.fjUft'iHil  Sf>jliAnd.  puttodeaUL 
I6Ha  IJeffat  of  tin'  Spnulfh  Armada. 
15SQ  Tbc  Houdc  n(  Bourbim  oM-endcd  tbo  throne 

nf  Franre  (H«nry  IV.l 
ISaS  Thtf  Dutch  (iiUbliih  foctories  at  Jafa.  Death 

ofTawo  i6.  Ut-iO 
l.tcN  Edict  of  Naritx.     Coaaubon  (fr.  ISGO,  d.  1014). 
ItKMJ  £.t4t  India  Coo^pany  ceubliahed. 
tOOe  rnmpapiy  of  Dutch  tradlng^  to  the  Enat  Indies. 

Decimal  arithmetic  invented. 
lOOa  CroA-naof  Eiwlmnd  and  Scotland  united  in 

the  Hoo^p  nf^ Stuart. 
1604  Gunpxwdirr  Plot. 
t<(Otf  'Dke  Moors  expelled  fffin  Spain.     Unlrm  of 

Proteatent  Stal4>a  In  Germany.    The  Enff- 

liah  ocrapy  the  Bermudas  in  the  WmI  In. 

dies.     Diararpry  of  thi>  Snteltitea  of  Japitcr. 
1010  DiaeoTeryof  Hudaon'a  Bay.     Henry  IV    bk. 

■aulnatM  hj  Ravaillac, 
iSll  The  Poles  Kcue  npoo  SmoleBsko,  and  bam 

HoiCDW. 

Baroneti  flnt  created. 
1613  The  Hunse  of  RomaaofTasceaded  the  throno 

of  Itu^nia. 
1014  Invpuiion  of  Logarithms  by  Lord  Napier. 
New  River  brought  to  London  by  Sir  Hugh 

Middle  tin. 
1610  Death  of  Shskupeare  (A.  1S64).  Death  of  Cer- 
vantes ii>.  IfAl). 
IfilB  Comoiencpment  of  the  Thirty  yearn'  war. 
1019  Hervey  {6.  1577,  d.  1C57}  diMSOven  the  drctt. 

latioD  of  the  blood. 
Iftj4  Mssucre  at  Araboyna. 
ltEi5  vva,  a».  38.  &C.)  The  English  take  poaMerion 

of   Barhadoee,   Bermuoa,  Proridence,    Au. 

tigiia,  Anguilla.  in  the  West  Indies. 
1R2IS  Destli  »l  Lord  Bnron  (b.  l.^GU). 
1030  Death  of  Kepler  ^4.   1>71).    Des  Cartes  (A. 

I5W,  d.  1»50). 
103S  BiUtle  of  Luuttn.     Death  of  Gnstavua  AdoL 

phus. 
lQ3i  Death  oi  NV^ONNiUAn.  'BeMAiiA'AwRViSaivu- 

TK«  Dulcet  tdLtCaxwcMtvu&^eiMh^e^fUi^Mtte. 
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IA35  Fntuutfttifm  of  UiP  Frenrh  Academy.     Alli- 

aorp  t>r  Fnince  itnd  S\r«dp(i  aifmiiut  SpitiD 

uid  AuRtna. 
KMi  rtnM!ht  Uoir^mity  foumliKl. 
limi  Pnrtufftl  shakH  oft  the  jrokv  of  SpAin,_  rhe 

Huuwof  Bra^Du.  AaeombltDg  of  Ui«  Looff 

Pnrliaineot  in  EnfflAnd. 
IMS  DtfBthnfOKlllM  Cb.  IW4).    CuUIll  uid  To- 

rionlli  hiidtsriplei. 
]M3  Bwoni«l4T  inv«Dt«d  by  TortMll. 
lOU  Di>ath  of  Iluro  OroUua.     Don.  UeUtduB  (^ 

IM^  PfUY  nf  VWvtphftllm  (21  Oct)    Conflnnatlon 
irf  Die  treaty  r^r  Fasiiau. 
Spain  iw-kniiu-tedgM  tha  iod»pi>Dd«nra  of  the 
Lmv  Cnuntrin. 

Ifrtd  CharW  L.kloff  ofEnjrlaDd,b»hnd«4.  Croin- 
well 

1A51  Sei-t  of  FiiCDdi  i^uakcrt)  appeared  Ln  Eng- 
land. 
NaHnUoD  Act  pasted  In  EafUiid. 

[flM  The  CuMBcki  pan  UDdar  torn  dotntnlcm   of 
Bnaahi     Saaumako*  Ac  Moqiurrpd  by  Uie 


lOU  Tin  Eoffflah  tak?  Janatcarmm  Uia  Snaniardit 

Pcra«catlon  of  Uw  Valdola  by  CbarlM  Knu. 

nuol  tl 
lOM  Fr«denc  WilUara,  £3Mtor  of  Brandenhunr, 

proenrea  Uie  r«>rapiitlnn  of  lh«  Independence 

•IFnnaia.    Uuyirptu  (i.  IflH?.  <f.  1(195). 
imv  Hayal  Soelaty  «rtabllili«d. 
imS  The  EnRlUh  takf  BomtHy.     IvM-ka  (A.  IAS, 

<f-  ITOl".     Dryden  {t.  ItOl,  i  llOI]. 
\P*M}  Grrot  I'lafruc  in  I.i>ti[t'>ri, 
intii!  Tea  ltr«t  frnportM]  iotu  Ci^[tand, 

The  irreat  fin*  hi  Tjniuliio. 
IfKTI  Th-  OuU-ii  Ukf  SitHnani.     Miltoo. 
1G08  IVaiv  iif  Aix.lH.L'hapf'Ui'     Molirre  (K  1020, 

A  1(773).     La  Pnntalna  (b.  IG!I.  dL  Ifigfi). 
1970  C»ra^iU>  (^  1(100,  ti  !(»».     Radne  (6.  M39, 

4.  IflW).     Bulluau  (A  1711}. 
ITTI  Th«>  Dmira  wtie  upon  St  Thomaa. 
1077  Flrttt  war  hetwwn  nua^U  aod  Uie  Otlntnnii 

Porte,   RaMla*#lteaoDUi«  Ukr^oe.  £>t!aLh 

iif  Spino*a  (A.  109?}. 
imS  Paace  of  Nlioeffiwa. 

Th«  Habmu  Corpm  aet  paatad. 
19:9  Loub  XtV.  takes  poaaMsiMi  of  Alsace,  and 
mi  oTSCraahoarir. 
168>  FotindaUonofPhilad«lDMa,byWUliajuPfao. 

Tba  Franrh  a<>lx(>  on  I  obiw<». 
ICBft  Revt>cationortfa«  }-:dirtorSaiitx    MawMi-ri'^. 

flOiOUO  lUformrd  quit  Frflti'V. 
IflaS  Air  Pump.    CaJdvnm  (A.  ICdt],  rf.  M67^. 
ion  Tha   Revnlatlon.     William   lit..   PHnn*  of 

Onnwr,  Stadthnlder  of  tbp  United  I'r*»Tln- 

rea,  lands  la  f^laad.     FUgbt  of  Jamefl 

IflBO  Toleratlan  act  paawd. 

Bpteropary  aboltebed  tn  Scotland. 
IflQO  TbcRngUKli  e4tabli&h  tltetoMtYea  atCalnitta. 

Baltlr  of  the  Boyiie. 
IADS  Battlp  of  I.n  Muf;iip 
lOB  Bauk  of  Eogtand  raUMlAh»d. 
IWT  ftaaa  of  ByiiHck.     Tbe  Dutch  take  Solot 

EuataOa. 
inO  NorttMrn  war  till  17SI.    Chailei  XII.,  and 
Petar  the  Great  at  Peraau.     Acadfmv  at 
Berlin. 
17DI  War  of  the  niccMsJoa  In  Spain  till   1711. 

Prunaa  erert<wl  iDi^a  kingdom. 
nu   Death  of  K.   WilUuD.      AUOO. 
]7ia  Fniindaiion  of  St  PcbTaboiuv. 
17M  Captarv  at  Gibraltar  by  ttw  EUffUah. 

nattk- of  RJanltabB. 
vrw  Euirfai)da»d8oDtfindBiilled  tinder  llw  same 
Parlianicnt 
Battle  of  Hamlliea. 
Vm  Battle  iif  I  >udeDarde. 

1700  Charlea  XIL  at  Brnder.  after  the  battla  of 
Pultowa. 

Battle  of  Ifalplaqiiet 
1710  CoMoertof  Llrnnta.  Qthonia,  and  Courland, 
by  Peler  tbe  Qmt. 
SI  Paul'arobultt 
1713  PVaea  ot  UtraehL     Philip  of  Anion,  kllif  of 
tipalo.     Gibraltar,  Minort-a,  Hndwo'i  Bay, 
jypftmdlaiid;  and  tMnt  Chri-topher^  are 
«werf  Ut  a^aadj  the  Imw  t:oantri<fl  to 
ri-*!!'i*^,  ''^  Pniffni«Oc  Morttoo. 

VtUU-lfB  VI. 


I7li  Pi>«e#  el  Ra«tadt  O*orgm  I,  Bactar  iif 
Haiinver,  n<>rf  ndi  the  throiM  of  Etofrtand. 

171^  Rebelliuolu  Scotland  I D  fkvour  of  the  Sto. 
arU. 

1716  Death  of  Leibnitt 
Septennial  art  panH>d 

ITfl}  Innriilatina  introdiired  >nlo  England. 

1721  Poter  tbe  Gra&t  lakea  (be  title  of  Einp<Tor 
of  all  tbe  Ttuuias. 

ITSa  Death  of  T'tfwion  (A.  \M2). 

ITSO  Academy  of  Pet^raburtrfi'UDded. 

1730  Fahrmheifi  Thwmometcr.  Kwifl  {h.  1667. 
C  17M].  Tonnr  (ft.  t6Bl,  if.  1TA5).  Pkipv 
16.  IfBB.  a.  17M}.  TbnaiMn  (A.  1700,  il  1748). 


BoerhaaT*  (h.  IffiS,  <(.  1738) 

1739  T^e  Porteoua  moh  In  Edinburgh. 
1737  GotUonn  tfnlTereily. 

17%  Nad!r  Schah  redm-ea  tlte  Moful  enperor  Id 
extremities. 
Kehellinu  in  Srntlaod. 

1740  War  of  the  AfUtrian  turreaftion,  till  )74& 
1742  Peare  of  Rrmlati  niiii  of  HerliiL     Frederirk 

the  Great  nrqulrefl  Lowi-r-SUnla,  and  the 

prenler  part  of  Upper-Stleaia. 
IjW  llattJe  of  DettiQgen. 
Ir4l   Aiiwio  Ndli  raiiDd  the  worid. 
17.^1  nullle  nt  F<iDt«Doy. 
1740  Hatile  uf  Cullnden. 
1748  P.-i«:e    xf    Aix-la-Chap«1le       Klnpatork    lA. 

17^4,  d.  I«ai.      Leaning  (ft.    17JS,   rf.    1781). 

Montetwjiilen    (A.    lOW,  it.    1755'^     Reaumur 

rf.  1757).     VotUire  (d.  177H).     Botuaeau   (b. 

]7liL    d,   17SS).      BulT'tn   (A.    1707,  d.    !-»>. 

Gt.td-.ni  (4.  1707,  d.  17V2).   Llmuena  (ft.  17tf7, 

*  177«}. 
1750  Wi>4tiiLlii«ter-bndlce  fiiiiatied. 
\lhf  New  atrle  adopted  in  Urltaia. 
i'HS  llritiili  Mimmm  et<tati)tHli#d. 
\liib  Great  eart))<]uak<-  at  Lisbon.    Lord  Ctlve  ob- 
tain! BabikT  aiid  UKiaa  In  Bengal. 
I75fi  The  Sercn  years'  war. 
17:iM  ExpuUion    of    the    Jmaltf    from   Portogal. 

Pombai 

Battle  of  Qitebee.     Death  of  Wolfe. 
Earthquake  at  Lima. 

1760  Jesuila  expelled  from  Franw. 
nei  Family  rotnpnct  of  the  Bonrhona. 

1763  Peace  nf  Paris      Franca  cedn  to   Bttfland 

Canada,  C.  Breton,  St  Vlnonrt,  St  Domingo, 

TolMmOj  luid  Uie  eoavt  tit  tentgBl:  Vfilm 

eede*  Florida 
17lU  Taxm  iiKTenxed  In  the  EngUfth  Colouies  of 

North  Amcrlra. 
The    Order   of    the  Jeaulta  aui^nvued   In 

Franre. 
17(^7  TTie  Jeniibi  expelled  from  Spain. 
ITCH  Franre  purchaws  \hv  UlaDd  of  Conlca  from 

the  Genoeee. 

Royal  AmdemT  establUhed. 
ITHU  Tax  upon  Tea  In  North  America 

IltncklViar«.brldg«  nnidltM. 
1771  Cooke'a  Itrit  royoge  round  the  world. 
177J?  Fir»t  partiliou  of  Poland.    .StnieQf««  pnt  to 

deatli. 

1773  Pope  Clement  XIV.  tuppreuM  the  Order  of 

the  Jesuit*.      Imurre^on  at   Boiton.     A 
rargo  uf  tea  flung  Into  tliM  va. 

1774  By  liie  treaty  >•(  ytiuv  nt  Butjwhuk,  RnmAa 

ext«nda  ita  frontiers  towards  Turkey.    Tlw 
Crimea  iadepoii'lt-nt  uf  the  Porte.  IHockada 

uf  the  port  of  RostjD,  and  Cofl(r«aa  «(  19 

proriaces  at  Phllndelphls. 
mS  War  nf  Ainerirao  ludependaDO&     OflDCtBt 

CongruB  nf  13  nrovinceii. 
1T78  Mb  July,  the  United  States  of  North  Ainorl- 

ca  dnwed  lodapendanL    Death  of  UnnM 

and  of  Adam  Smith. 

1775  War  of  the  BaTariao  nicoaHloa    Alttaaee 

between  Praare  and  tha  UiAled  Slalaa  of 
NurtJi  Anierira. 
aege  of  Gibraltar. 
1780  War  of  England  against  Hyder  AIL 
Biota  in  London. 

1761  Kant    (A  ISM).     Srhlller    (b.   17Brt,  A  IfiOV) 

WIelaod  (A.  1733.  d.  1813). 
17S8  Eagtand  aeknoniedirea  the  IndepondoDce  nf 

the  United  States  nf  North  Amarlis  (3(ith 

Nor.)    Hie  lYtirea  and  Kuban  faU  uudar 

the  dunilniMi  of  Kuaala. 
ITQ  OT<«LaarttH%n^ke\n  Calabria.   Peace  nf  Vcr. 

MikWei  ^lwe«\i  VarWvA  waA  ■*^«»^^^«  kwatt. 
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et  I  Frwoe,  Spftia  (Sd  Sept )  i  Hollftnd  [i^Utb 
Msjr,  17M). 
1*7%  Ocnwa  LMne. 

1797  Flnt  •Mntablr  of  Ui«  NoUbtvg. 
I7HB  Sccnad  MWimbly  of  the  NoUbtM. 
J78D  BeflDUtof  of  ID*  FreDTh  Iteroluttnn.     G^ 

mtni  aHHoiblir  of  Uie  Sutes  at  Vf r*«ille*.  as 
■  nadwial  ataHoblT)  nippreatlon  of  (irivi- 
lf>f<>a,  and  of  fmdal  rifclibi  aod  tithes.  In. 
flumotlon  to  tht<  Low  Coaotrtoa. 

1790  Siipjimniiin-  f\f  nil  rrlirrinnionitn.MnilMtar 
irs,  ttw  Dohilltv,  ^c  In  FratMA 

1791  llth  SfpL  xrrpptnnrp  of  iheiratOADstilotirin 
l»r  L<tut«  XV  L  tii^oDd  uaUonal  lefiaUUve 
aflaambly. 

1798  Pint  roalttlon  •rainitt  Prantv.  Attack  on 
U*  TiiUlertM.  Freocb  KeptibUc.  Poace  uf 
Jamr. 

1793  SIM  Jiuitiiiry,  Lotiin  XVL  Whftded.  Secnod 
cnnntitutioii.  Tlii'  Hi-iKn  -^f  Ti'iror.  16th 
Oi'lobpr,  the  (jiioto  behondH.  Toulon.  IJi>. 
oaparlf.  S^oood  portiliwo  of  Poland.  OfmC 
Polatid  and  Daoixic  are  cedrd  tii  Pms»n  j 
XoBBln  obtains  Lithuania  and  Volhinia. 

I7M  Fall  of  KiitiMpiriTP.  KevnluUim  In  Poland. 
Kosria^ko.  I>eBtb  of  Larulxter  (&.  17-Kl}. 
Thfl  U'lfKmph  inr*'Utml.  Bnirc,  the  travel. 
ler  d.  Lord  H«nvf'»  victory,  June  1.  Aine. 
riran  mlnbiti'r  mvlvpd  at  Parl«.  Retn-at 
at  the  HHttoh  armr  in  I'laodrn.  nattii^  of 
Praira,  30,0(MI  P.ilpslnilrhfrrdby  Siiwairow. 

I7*j6  lliird  i-'tiii4(ilutioiL  Normal  and  oeotral 
tchooU  iu  rraiK'i'.  Tlilrd  partition  of  Po- 
Jaad  bt'twreii  IVuisiii,  Austria,  and  RiimIb. 
!tup'prM4iuD  of  th4*  Ptadtholdersiilp  of  tA<> 
Low  CotiDtriM.  TIm'  Eng\Uh  takit  tho  island 
of  Ceylon,  and  in  I7V7  Ttinlilad,  Ifce.   Bona- 

{larto  >lctorliiii»  la  Italy.  Pri-nrh  eutvrrd 
liilland.  and  Stadtlinldcr  arrived  In  Eag. 

laitd.     Muii^D  Park  Ire^n  iu$  travel'. 
1796  NBtl«>DBl  Itutituttf  nf  Arts  and   SdenrL>s  at 

Paru   Tuundcd.    C*>yton   taken.     Bonapartd 

cro«vd  the  Atp^,  aod  peiictrBted  tuto  iLnJy. 

Battle  of   Lodf,   dti*.     Retr<>iit  nf   Mureati, 

EU)((Uah  fnodfi  pnthiblted  In  Franc* 
I7W  Pew^of  tainp')-Formli»,     Llfluriao  and  Cii- 

alpine  tli-puljltiv     Freuch  f-xti-nd  thwlr  «in- 

oueets  ill  Itatr.    Virtmry  of  St  VioccDt  iFcb. 

li).     Rrl^elliiin  in  Irrland. 
17W  ('-obsreB*  of  l'en>^e  of  Raatodt.     Bnnnparte 

in   rJ(y)iL     Indnpi-itdi'mv  of  St   Dntniu^u. 

Battle  at  thr  Nile. 
I7W  Second  euatitinTi  nxniiiit  Franre  (.Stiirarraff), 

DIh  Nov.     Kevnliitlon  of  the  IHth  Brumaire. 

Death  of  Pli»  VI.    at  Valeurk,    ]:bth    Dec. 

Fourth  CoiutitDtion.    Bonapart*?  Kerat  Oin- 

«uL.     Ilppoo  Saibrofiquprea  by  the  CnfH^h. 

Division  of   Mvaure.      Buiiaparle  in  Syria 

and   EfTpt      Sir   Sydoey   Smith  at  Acre. 

Serlngapatain    taken.      I-.xpediUnti   Ut  tlio 

Helder  and  the    IVxet.    Siiwarrow's  rain> 

jM^fii.     Britiih  niid  Kua-ilaas  lear**  HoUimd. 
1900  Victaricii  tif  BunnbarU*  iu  ItnJy    ;,MhronK<i). 

Rapublir  of  Ih^  luiiiau  UU>s  ^I'oigai.    J'he 

EU«t  India  Cnntpaoy  arquire  the  Carnatiu. 

Royal   laititution   founded.      Peace  uf   EX 

Arbch. 
1801  Areot,  &r    Tlie  Eugliih  take  poMceaiou  of 

Malta.     Nel»on  hefnre  Copenhagen.     P«>aiDo 

of  Lonerille.     Death  of  Lnrater  {A.   1741). 

V'uton  with  Irflantf     Pliinft  Ct-nn  dlw-nver. 

ed.     Kxpfdilioii  to  t^ypt.     Battle  of  Aitrx. 

andrla.   Dvath  of  Gen.  Abercromhy.   Peace 

■IfToed. 
19CK  Peare  of  Amieni.    Bonaparta  Coaiol  for  life. 

X>eiipard'«  cnnxptrai'y. 
11M9  War  betnevii    Frau4-t!    and   Hreat   Briuln. 

Fraiire  M-llt  Ixnisiana  to  tlir  United  Sutee 

of  North  Amerii-a     Tho  N»*((r«  chief*  pro- 
i  rleini    tlti!    indcjifodenn'    of    S[    I>un)ln|ro. 

I  Duked'Hofrhicn  shot     Victories  in  India. 


tWi  Napoleon  Boniiparte  proHaimed  Knperor  of 
the  Preorh.  l-raoda  I.  Fniperor  of  Austria. 
'Hw  JeiuiU  mtored  by  Pitu  VIL  L>hia 
Iteromn  n  North  .\inrrieaD  atnte.  Dmia- 
liDO«.  Emperor  of  Hnytl. 

I90a  Napolfon,  Kiii;^  of  Italy.  Third  eoalitlon 
a^niuBt  Franre.  ?6th  Dor.  peare  of  Prcs. 
bourff.  Bfinaparte  ofriT(>d  pparp.  Snm*nder 
4>r  llm.     Battle  of  Trafalgar.      UeaUi  of 

VV. 


7906  The  KleeCon  of  Bavaria.  Urirtemberr.  and 
Saxony,  t«ke  the  Utte  of  king,  Coofvdera* 
tioa  of  the  Rhine.  CoaflneDtal  System. 
Eugena,  Viceroy  of  Italy.  Dliaolatiou  of 
the  German  Ekujrire.  Jnaeph  Nipolroa, 
klnirof  Napl«*s.  Louii  NnpolKon,  Icinif  of 
Hollaud.  War  betweeu  Kraur>»jind  I'riu^ia. 
W.  Pittrf.  Henri  and  Petion  at  St  Domiu- 
go.  BritUh  roanufwtiues  prohibited  io 
Anerlea.    Battle  of  Jena. 

1S07  Peaee  of  Til^L  Bonbwdnenfc  of  Copep. 
hafen.  The  Slave  trade  abolished  bv  th« 
Engllah  ParDanneTit  The  roynl  family  of 
Portugal  embark  for  llmrtl.  f  tench  troi>M 
ent«>r  Spain.  Monte  Video  ukeo.  Uattw 
ot  KyUii  Biittlrt  of  Tilwit  Bonaparte  dr- 
dorea  Britain  in  n  otate  of  b[oi-knd<>. 

190S  JoAepb.  kio^  of  Spniii  Joacliiin  Mural,  kinf 
of  Naples.  Netv  nubility  in  France.  Inter- 
view bi-tween  Alexanoer  of  RmmU  and 
Uonapiu'te  at  h>furL  Alllanee  with  Spaio 
and  Furtuf  al.     Conr^ntioa  of  Clntra. 

1809  New  war  between  Ati'>tria  ami  Prance 
Peaot  of  Vienna.  Revoltiiinn  in  Sweden: 
Oiutarua  IV.  and  hU  hitin  preluded  froin 
the  throne.  Sweden  redea  Finland  In  Rita- 
lin. Hr>tn-nt  and  dmth  uf  Sir  John  Uoorr. 
Battle  uf  lalavera.     ExpedltloA  to  Walehe. 

ISIO  Napoleon  muTiefl  Maria  LnuUa,  priooeMoJ' 
Austria.  UoloQ  of  Holland  and  Urn  cnaato 
<if  the  Gennan  sea,  as  far  na  Lubei^,  with 
Franee.  Bemadolte,  elretod  prlmw-royal 
of  flweden,  adopted  by  Cttorles  XIII. 

1811  Maakelynerf. 

191^  War  between  Fronrn  and  Russia.  Battle  of 
Moakwa,  7th  SepL  Bominfr  of  MoMow. 
Rvtreatof  the  Krciwtt,  iHth  Oct.  War  be- 
tween Qigland  and  North  Auirnea.  Pmm 
concluded  at  Burharr>t  lM't^vt>«>ii  Ruialaaad 
the  (Htnman  Port*-  j  thr  Prnth  the  froDtiar. 
John  Home  Tooke  d.     Battle  uf  Salaiviaoca. 

1913  l«t  March,  I'tiumIb  in  leosue  with  BUMia. 
All  Lunipe  titke  ann<i  nfrain  toreoovvr  their 
)iid<*pi<iidpni-(-  Bnttle  of  LuU(>n,  the  2d  of 
May  i  of  Viitona,  the  aist  of  June.  MonU 
fpslo  of  Ao<itria  ajptinat  Frnin'e,  IfVth  Aug. 
Battle  or  Grotf.Beeren,  £id  AufUat;  of 
Katxborh,  9itUi  Aori'«t-,  uf  l>mi<ii*n,  -Jnth 
Aoftust;  of  Culm,  rVHh  AuiTUnt  i  of  Ueniie. 
witK,  fllh  Si-plf  uibfT  ;  iif  L<ei|Mk--,  Kftti,  iHlb, 
and  linn  Ortoberi  'if  HaBWiu,  SOUiaDd  SLet 
Oftfibrr  Th«<  Irenrh  erannte  Oermaaj 
and  SpatiL  ITie  Knglinh  mas  the  BidaiNioa, 
ntli  Orlolier,  and  enter  nvice.  Treaty  uf 
Vnleoria.  William,  Prince  of  Or«nffr,  la 
reralled. 

ItiU  Pfuu-e  of  Kiel.  14tb  Jan.  '  Norway  reded  to 
Sweden;  Britain  retains  Hetif^Iand.  Bat- 
tit*  of  Brienntt,  Ui  and  'M  Feb. ;  of  Ortliea, 
27tb  Feb.:  of  Lann,  t'th  March;  nf  Fere 
ChorapanolM,  iUUi  March.  Tht>  All.**!  S». 
verelifna  enter  Pnri',  :{Iat  March.  Abdica- 
tion of  KapolaoD,  1  lib  April.  Louis  XVIM. 
eaten  Parte  M  May.  Ferdinand  VII.  ctitera 
Madrid  Udl  May.  Suppreasion  nf  thv  Cor- 
tiPs.  Re.eBt^li8hnient  of  thtt  Inquisition: 
of  the  Jenuita'  Collofea,  St*u  ArresU  and 
executtona.  Restoration  of  the  order  of 
Jeniita,  7th  Aug'.  Peace  between  FVanoe 
and  the  Allied  Sovereign),  30th  May.  France 
is  confined  within  ber  frontiers  m  at  the  lit 
Jan.  17M.  Sweden  reiturea  Guadalonpe, 
and  Portugal  cedes  Ualana,  to  France.  ImU 
laod  falls  under  the  dominioo  of  the  Prieee 
of  Oranite.  Hanover  aaade  a  Iclngdoni,  SAtlt 
Oct.  Korway  la  Joined  tn  Swvden.  Mtk 
OrL  Concreea  at  Vleaiw,  3d  Nor.  Genoa 
united  to  Ardlnia,  l«h  Dec.    Jablloe. 

1815  Kapoleoo  Boaaparte  retunit  to  Franee,  1st 
MarclL  Neapolitans  debated  by  the  A  us. 
triani  at  Toieatlao,  3d  May.  Taking  of 
Naplea,  tfOth  May.  Hattl''  nf  WatiTlou.  I»tth 
June.  Parh  surrendered,  the  second  ilnie, 
tothP  Allied  Powers,  nd  July  Lonls  .Will, 
made  his  »ecnnd  erary,  tdh  July.  U«napartv 
banlshi>d  to.St  Helena,  lilh  Aug.  IheHoly 
Alliani'e  eoQctiided  between  the  Empemrs 
of  Auttrin  and  Russia,  and  the  K>ii)r  of 
Prussia,  i)C  S>>pL  Jowhun  Mural^  tt5:..C\ui«. 
ofHaplVniiftiul.X^Akt^X.  '^■VKoAifi^tjniA'Okv* 
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RepiiblU'  of  the  Ionian  Idlmdi,  Mb  'Soma. 
Frarr  l>4>tw»><-n  Uie  AUitfd  Paweri  Mnd 
Fnucp,  ^h  Nov. ;  Uia  frontiers  to  remilD 
u  in  17M).  Tlu»  Unitnl  rroviiM«a  of  BuKniw 
Ayrea  dKlATf  their  ladfpeDdence.  li^nbusy 
loChim. 

1816  Alfiten  bombnrdtd  by  the  flrct  ander  Lnrd 
£xinoatli.  Hi*  i-aptirtM  srt  irvv,  27Ui  Au  j, 
UcBlh  of  SlKridwi. 

1H17  Prlorms  Clwlotti*  <tf  At>oUUon  of  the  Sliira 
lYftde  hf  Fnmrr,  S[Mun,  and  Haltond. 

iai8  AeesMloo  of  Chnrl««  John  rHemMnttc)  to 
th«  throneof  Suwtrtn,  Mh  fVi*  Ni*«ritii4ii«ja 
bctni«en  the  Alliud  Puwoni  and  France, 
oooeenilnfc  ind>*tnnitif>^,  *i^th  April.  Con- 
ffTCM  Kl  Aix-la-Cttaptfllp.  Evacuation  of  the 
French  tarrltory. 

tB19  Discoatenla  in  tn«  tn«na^K>turlai:  diftrlt-taof 
EaglaDd.     Trie  MaochotUr  nw^dnff. 

laSO  Jan.  I.  CuraiDvnccinent  of  the  S|MuiUh  rem. 
hitUtu :    prortnmatlnn    of    liie    roiutltii tion 

Sroproi'A  hj  thf  C<>rte«  In  IBIlf  Jan  )», 
»«hcrf  Ofrorp- IIL  Ffh.  13,  Dukede  Berrt 
niailDati'd.  Feb.  ^  tlui  Catii^atrort  |)1ot 
Karrh  H,  tlie  Kliifr  of  Spain  nwtMirs  tu  the 
miutitutloii  tiT  tlx*  Cin'tfti  HtipprpK'rion  nf 
tlu>  iniiiiitllion.  Mart-h /S,  the  .leitiiti  are 
i<xp«<JlwJ  from  Kuonln.  Mav  \b,  r>initTit>nre- 
mrut  nf  the  r^ roliitiim  at  Sa|il<^R  (CarhoDB. 
ri).  .Sppt  7,  ri>ii)nrkatitf  erlifjtf'  of  the  eon, 
Oct.  1.  C't>(i»tLtiitii]fiKl  Jiiiitii  ID  I'urt iJigul. 
Oct  tf,  Uenili  ur  KJnj{  Upory  tn  t>i<>  ktand 
of  llaytL  Oct.  2i.  rMiflt-nlioo  nf  tho  treaty 
hy  whirh  Spain  oedex  FUtridn  tv  the  United 
States  (if  NtirUi  Aiueriro. 
1901  Jaa.  I,  A  rerulatioo  to  llnuU.  Jan.  fl,  CoD' 
fr«aa  of  Lfyhadt  Au*trl«n  arniy  occupin 
Naplea.  Mar  0«  lararrectlon  In  Moldaria 
and  WaUaohia.  SS,  Th«  Greelu  Join  tha 
IcwttfreetlDn.  Har.  10,  Uil  April  Id.  dutur. 
baiMW  Ib  nadmoDt ;  Iha  klnf  ratlxna  in 
hiroarnrkU  brother.  April 83*  Um  Greek 
Patrlarrh  pat  to  dealb  at  CowtanUnqpl*. 
Majr  &,  drath  of  Napolaon  Bo«B|Mrte.     July 


4,  tlie  Kliif  of  roruiffal  retomad  to  hla  ea- 
pltaL  July  19,  L'orooatlnn  of  (^nrir*  IV. 
Queen  Caroline  died.  July  vo  Auftrian 
Ufwps  orruiiy  thit  tiinffdi>m  vt  Sardinia. 
Au|r- 1^  the  Hutalan  ambaiwadnr  quit*  Con- 
rtnntinople.  Ang.  11,  Ge*)rf[e  IV.  vMbi 
Duhlifl.  Oft.  \0,  public  entry  of  Oeorff« 
IV.  intn  Hanorer.  Dee;  1,  the  Spanlih  put 
of  St  Doniiagv  dedares  Usetf  indepeadent 

\?Si  Jan.  I,  the  firaeki  deelare  ibemaelrM  free. 
Jan.  20,  th«  Graod^diikn  Con^Unthie  of 
RsMia  raaouBeat  the  rl^rht  of  nureauion. 
Feb.  11.  ibe  Prince  Royal  of  Itraxil  Mud^ 
baek  th«  PortofMae  tronpt,  and  (Feb.  Iff) 
In^titntea  a  reprvM*atative  (fOFirnmetit 
March  I,  iittinr  uf  the  Urdinary  C<»rtpa  at 
Madrid.  March  6,  tlt«  Utiltvd  SUtes  of 
Nortk  Anerica  arkn<iwlrdir>^  the  tadepeiu 
dmea  of  Iboaa  of  South  Aiuiric-ii.  Mayljl, 
I>oB  AofiMtia  Ituibide  inadr  Hmperor  ur 
Maxleo,  July  It.  Manacrea  in  Madrid.  July 
8,  Tictorle*  by  the  Greeks  at  lAri^sa,  lti(<r- 
napyla,  and  Salonica,  and  July  H.at'lMier. 
nopylae.  Au|r.  It,  Army  uf  the  Faiih. 
Oct,  I,  The  KiDfof  Portn«al  swears  to  tlio  ! 
o^w  (-nnstitution.  Ort.  ii,  Indcponit-nt'e 
of  Brazil ;  the  Priace  llegent  prm-lairoLHl 
Empemr.  Oct  90,  CouaraM  al  Vtrona. 
GeurKc  IV.  viaita  firolfaui£ 

1823  Jan.  9,  tlu  Spantth  C«rt«i  ri>J«>t  the  media- 
tion of  th«  cabin^tx  of  Peter»linrK,  Vienii*, 
and  Berlin.  SU  Mart-h,  remoraJ  of^tbe  kinfr 
of  .Spain  to  Seville,  Uienca  (o  CadLx.  7  Apr. 
The  Frencb  army  enter*  Spain.  19  April, 
Itarbide  dethraiMd.  83  May,  Uia  Frenrh 
■star  Madrid.  &  June,  the  king  of  Portunl 
auppreoaea  tht*  eonatitotlnn.  ib  June,  ute 
Frendi  loraat  r^dia  Guatemala  dedarea 
ittaU  Independent  of  Spain  and  .Vesloo.  80 
July,  Mexico  a<-kiiowledfei  tha  todspan. 
d«Me  of  Guatemala.  31  Aur.,  Battla  or  tba 
TroRadem  before  Cadli.  15  Sapt,  Elairo 
taken  sriaooer.  and  i^  Nov.)  pot  to  daalk 
at  Mmlrid.  1  0<-t ,  ihe  kinv  of  8pata  r«- 
Mumtv  hui  de«poti«m.  and  ab«li*hiffl  all  the 
**y^iajn  of  the  Cortm,  from  7  Mun^. 
iuoii  or  Out  SpnaiMb  RevolttUoa.    4 
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Ort.,  prodiUBKtloii  of  |h«  Mexkmn  Con*ti. 
tutlon  by  tbe  Prealdnit  Vtttorla.  23  Oct, 
Alliance  Mtween  Colombia  and  Hextro,  ra- 
tified 90  June,  IS84  30  Oct.,  tbe  Oovam. 
netit  at  Great  Britain  aenda  Cooiula  to  the 
new  State*  ufSoatli  Amarira. 

18S1  81  Jan.,  the  li:offUah  troop*  defeated  br  the 
Aehanteea.  10  Feb.,  Bolirar  ia  Damed  Dic- 
tator by  the  ConereM  of  Pet  a.  A  March. 
Lord  Haitiofs,  the  Governor  General  of 
India,  daclarca  war  anineC  the  Burrooee. 
18  April,  Death  of  Lord  Byrrm.  30  April 
till  0  May,  nictorbancea  In  iJitban  :  depar. 
ture  of  I'rluce  Mlffuel.  b  May,  ttie  Eiii;l»h 
lak*"  RanfT'^ott.  ir<  Jimi*,  Oommemal  Treaty 
between  Oreat  Bnlatii  and  Denmark.  3 
July,  the  Capltan-Diwha  takea  and  deatroya 
Ipsnra.  16  July,  ilurbido  eflecta  a  landing 
near  Soto  la  Marina :  the  mth  July,  he  te 
taketi  and  iltoL  £i  July,  Fcatre  between 
Great  Britain  and  Alj^iers.  Tbe  Ennlitih 
drive  the  Aehanteea  from  Capo  CoattCuUe. 
0  Aoff.,  Holirar  defeated  Caoterae  near  Ak 
Samos.  The  Capltaii.uat:ha  repulaed  with 
thn  loM  of  three  shlpt.  Air.  10  Sept.,  Death 
of  l>iiiifi  X\'I1I.  i  Charles  \.  tiir4'eed».  3 
Urt  i'rHi'atr  bctwe«i»  the  StaU^  of  Amertea 
and  (NitrimtiLo.  (\  UiL.  Sra-Gubt  near  Mlty. 
leoe  and  Sdu  between  the  Turka  and  Oreeka, 
la  Hrhicli  llie  fonnvr  were  worated ;  two 
eliipe  barnt.  18  Gt-t.,  Prorisioual  Uorem- 
tneut  in  iirvtuv :  ConduHuttl  and  Paouaao 
Ni>tara,  IVesidt-nta  I'JNnr.,  1  lurrii-ane  ou 
tha  ma^tJi  of  KiiKlnnd,  Holland,  I^nraark, 
Sweden,  and  Hu^la.  Inundation  of  f'etera- 
burff.  t^  Not.,  total  evacaatiou  of  Moldavia 
by  the  Torka  Disorder  prevails  la  Greece  ; 
Cirioeotroiii  taoitta  the  itaodard  of  revnU 
agalnat  the  government.  Mechanics*  iu*ti- 
tutlona  began. 

1B»S  8  Feb.,  T'eaty  of  Commerce  conHudrd  at 
Buenos  Avrea  between  Great  Hrilaiu  and 
Ihe  United  Pnivinre^  of  Rio  de  In  I'lata.  90 
Feb..  lAfidirttf  of  Ibrnhiin  Pasha  t>etwaea 
Cnron  and  M>k1oii.  its  t\h..  ConrentUm 
cundudfd  lietween  Rua^a  and  Great  Bri. 
tain,  for  the  frredom  of  narigatton,  the 
rummerre  and  fisb«>ry  on  the  Paafic  Ocean, 
and  the  froatlers  of  the  North  Weit  coasU 
nf  Auiprira.  10  March,  Hoiivar  in  again  in. 
veated  with  the  DirUtorial  power  Ui  Peru, 
IS  March.  Treaty  of  AlUaDi'e  conolndMl  b<>. 
tween  Colombia  and  Guntcmnla.  17  April, 
Decree  of  the  klnir  of  Fntnce,  c>nfirTiiini( 
Ihe  independenci*  uf  St  Duminjro  in  consider- 
atl'in  of  a  money-payment  18  April,  Treaty 
of  amity,  coniinerc«,  and  unvipatitHi,  rou- 
claded  between  Great  Britain  and  Cotombio. 
18  April.  The  EgypUana  deft-at  tbe  nreek^ 
near  rorg).  W  Apritt  The  Mexican  S"^em. 
meat  mufiea  the  treaty  of  cuuirufriw  niid 
navigation  condoded  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Mexico.  18  May,  MiaaUa  bama. 
In  Ihe  Port  of  Modon.  one  corvette,  three 
brigs,  and  ilz  transports,  belonging  to  tho 
K^ptiana.  19  May,  Navarino  aurreodora 
to  Ibrahim  Pasha.  u2  May,  Colocotronl  att 
at  lil»erty  by  the  On*ck  government.  Co- 
ronatioQ  of  Charles  \.  at  Ithcima.  1  June^ 
the  Greeks  defeated  hy  Ibrahim  Pasha.  8 
June,  the  Greek  fleet  defeuLt  that  of  Ihe 
Cap! Bui  Paafaa  between  Cape  Oro  and  the 
tale  of  Androa,  Ibrnliim  Paaha  tukea  Cala. 
mata,  and  83  Jnne,  TrJF»ii)i»i.  s  July,  It^ 
raliim  Pa^ha  defeats  Cu'lncotroni  nnar  TrU 
C')r)tlta.  a]  July,  tlie  irnveriimonl  of  the 
Neiherlatidii  nppn»  im  p^irN  in  the  Kaat  In- 
dies to  tbe  ships  uf  all  natioiu.  84  Jaly,  Re- 
stilutiuo  u(  the  prnviRlouary  government  ot 
Greece  to  have  recourse  to  the  protecUoo 
of  England.  4  Aug.,  the  Greek  Heet  forraa 
tba  Ottomstfi  aanadron  to  (^olt  the  latltuda 
of  BDaaolonghi.  0  Aug.,  Ibe  provlnoes  of 
Upper  Peru  derlaro  thmr  indepeudauoe,  and 
take  Ihe  name  of  the  BoUvian  BcgnbUe. 
99  Aug.,  Tn-itty  concluded  between  Portu. 
gal  and  HraEil.  VOKt-pL,  IVeaty  of  mas- 
merce  and  navigation  coocloded  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Hanse  Towna  15 
Nov.,  the  king  of  Portugal  ratlOea  the  treaty 
concluded  w^tb  ftranU,  and  takes  tbe  title 
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nf  Etnp«r«r.  18  Mnr-,  (ho  Spuitirda  pnUr»- 
ly •vaooBt'L'  Mrxico.  I  I>»c..  Denth  nf  Alpx- 
an4«r,  Enipernr  uf  KoMiiL  i,2,b.  D<.>r., 
(tvDvrKl  CatDpbfftl  d«rpiita  tlw  Rurraew  uoar 
Prone. 
IM0  8  Jan.  War  twt^eon  Bni^il  and  Buonoo 
Ayrea.  Btiurtporo,  bMicir«*<l  Trum  £1  n«i- 
IM&,  li  fthmDM  by  Uio  Knftliah  tnmps  un<j>>r 
Lnrd  Couib«rm«re.     20  Jiui  ,  Sir   A.  Catup- 

bell  der<Mts  lbs  BunneM  tmtr  Mallouu.  -<r:j 
Jul,  CapituUUoo,  and  93,*urr<*iii]er  of  Cul- 
1m:  Pern  enCireIr  eramatiKl  by  the'  Span. 
Urm.  art  Jan.,  Trvat/  of  naTtg^atUm  C'la- 
•etuled  betWMn  Onai  BriULu  and  Frmnce. 
S9  Jan..  the  Greoki  dispcnfl  tli«  OttniDan 
•■at:  HbMtlxtifrtii  is  rerVtaallfxd.  U  ¥^h., 
FanoaeixiPltidiHl  at  Yundabua  b(<tw<><pn  the 
Enit  India  I'nmpjmy  Bfid  thf  TlnrmpAe. 
Tlie  Bunni>«4*  pAv  i>ue  milhoa  pnutgda  stcr- 
Uoft,  and  iiirrviiuiT  n  ifrpnt  >>xr<'nt  ■iif  Iprri- 
l«ry.  Death  of  O.  Junii  VI,,  F,nirvror  a»d 
Kiof  or  P<irliii{iT.  ?3  April,  IhrnhiitrL  Pasha 
takes  ttic  ruiiM  of  Mtsnoloniirhi.  Re^olrrd 
by  the  Ti'itiiiiial  Mjurnhty  nt  EpIdminiK,  to 
iorite  tbe  >^jgliih  amba^swlor  to  Carmtan- 
tlnople,  u>  arranffe  thiit  the  Greeks  blmuld 
■rovern  thenmelveft,  by  paylrifr  u  yfarly  Iri. 
buta  Ut  tha  Porte.  Dun  Pedro  g\rc»n  char- 
Cer  to  Purtuffal,  arid  roiirirmH  {tf\  April)  the' 
RcKenry.  2  May,  I><>n  Pedro  obdif^tea  In 
favour  of  hU  iJ:aii|{hti-r,  rHuiiDM  Maria  dl 
GlArta.  DiHToe  laniied  by  the  .gtiriTDmcitt 
nf  Mexico  fur  the  iiipprptttuu  iv(  Ui\n.  1 
May.  Ibrahim  Faiiha  dj?pcr?c:i  and  drivei 
ttia  GtotIpi  fruiu  Die  livighU  whlrh  com- 
mand Um  rMd  of  Caiavbta.  9  May,  Rn. 
•olnd  by  Iht  Mexican  Senate,  never  t«j 
Ibtea  to  any  proposlUtMl  made  by  Spain  iir 
any  other  power,  ttnleM  the  baaitof  tt  should 
be  the  full  and  entire  atknowledcment  of 
tlie  indopendence  of  Meslro.    14  M«y,  Dfa- 

ttnn  Iff  th(«  iotrodurU«n  of  Ctirintianity, 
which  happeniMl  m  thouaand  yparx  hefure. 
15  May,  carthttaake  at  Oreiindiiu,  'IVraty 
of  amity  and  tif  crttnniiTre  i-onriuded  t>i'- 
Iwean  toe  1-^t  India  CoinpMitynni)  tUx  khig 
of  Siam.  19  May.  'Iri-Pity  Df  iinvi|fallnii  be 
tween  Hrr'at  HntAin  nnd  Swfdi-ii.  19  Mnf^ 
Z}epArtiiri>  iif  lbt>  nttoniiiu  trmapnfnim  M<4- 
.darta  nud  WMlhirhin.  ^  MNy,  {'»h1ii(>t  de- 
tree  of  the  kiag  at  Pru^aia,  that  tha  ron . 
■area  and  Daviffation  nf  Great  nritiin  aad 
flf  ita  poaHualoiu  bryond  sea.  sliuuld  he 
limted  like  tboae  of  the  most  faroured  at. 
tloaa,  aa  Umic  aa  the  Priuaiaa  auhjerts  hhniiU 
miof  the  aaraDtaim  xranted  to  them  by 
Mm  Act  fl,  Oeor^  JV.,  rhap.  ]  It.  £»  May, 
Ohd^  oI  tka  Bnt  Conmia  of  the  Boh. 
vtan  republic.  S9  May,  Reiolution  of  the 
Porta  mnrrnitnf  thiy  orffinUatioD  of  a  new 
army  in  tb^  Oilumao  emptrfi.  I  June, 
Landinir  i)f  the  (jnt'kia  near  Snlonirhi,  and 
battle  vrilh  Ompr  PiLtho.  Death  of  Carl 
Maria  Von  Weber,  In  L4)DdoD.  14  Jtirin^, 
Inanrreetion  of  th<>  JaoiMarieB  On  the  niicht 
nf  the  14th  and  iMi  ai  Juae,  at  CnnstAnti. 
Dople  ]  of  tvhii.'h  tho  ronieqaencc  it,  a  freih 
organiullon  nf  ih<>  Ottomaa  army.  Convo- 
cfttkoD  of  a  Ffeaera!  c^n^reai  fa  Chili,  h> 
fraina  a  ConstltiitKin.  9  July,  Popular  [»• 
inrrecttonfi  ajraiunt  tJu'rharler.  lururlajtal, 
RioiUy  at  Chave«,  Brajranxa,  btrvmos,  sod 
VUlandosa.  TheiK!iurfrenta  march  townrda 
Spain.  II  July,  the  National  Conrreufnn. 
■UUitM  Chili  a  mnfederative  ntatrt.  1»  JiiVy. 
the  kbur  of  Per»ia,  reaslved  to  c«niinf>Dc-(^ 
IUUm 


«rith  RuAsm,  a^ffctnliiv*  bis  arrny 
Ardflbil.  es  July,  death  nf  Piaixi.  th*> 
r,  at  NapW«.  T  Auk  ,  Virlnrjr  »f 
the  EorUib  troop!  and  their  aiUcfl  orrr  the 
AehaDUaa.  Hand9AiiB'.,  Ibrahim  Puihn 
defeated  by  the  Mainotea.  14  Auff.,  the  lu. 
tiooal  avaniUr  of  Greece  ii  calleo  tocetber 
in  the  ialand  of  Poro«.  1&  Aur.,  the  Seraa. 
qaler  Reaehid  Paaha  takea  the  my  of  Albena. 


ID  Aug.,  the  Cuurreaaof  Lima  names  Boli- 
var prcildent  of^Uie  rvpntlir  for  life.  S" 
Aug.,  a  conllafratlon  wKk-h  breaka  out  «t 
ComtiuitiBople.  rcdiwea  q.otju  houM-t  to 
asAM.  J5epl.,  Iheesiperor  Kirholaacrown. 


*d  at  Moacow.  10  flepf.,  Solemn  reception 
of  Lord  PoMonby  at  Bueno«.  Ayrefi,  ambaa* 
sador  extraordinary  of  Oreat  Hriiwn.  99 
Sept..  Rusala  dedarea  war  lurainitt  Peraia. 
Adinusionof  the  Cnlnmhian  fta^i  tntheporti 
of  Franrp.  30  Sept,  Epidrmic  diatemprra 
|ire*itil  (ifi  the  northern  cosftt*  of  EurufMi, 
add  partirularly  in  Holland,  in  rnitaeqiirni-o 
uf  the  iimadatioue  of  18^^,  and  of  the  irT«'at 
heatH  of  the  aammer.  4  OrUiher,  the  Infant 
Dull  Migtial  taltea  the  oath  of  fp.ilty  to  the 
Porliiffuese  CotutttuUon,  at  Vienna  9 
Oit,  Inaarreriton  raided  affalnitt  the  Portn- 

fiieae  ConUituUon,  by  the  Muiinii  of 
harea.  ;fUOi*t.,  U4>CrothinK' the  Infant  Doa 
MlfUel  with  the  Infaiila  Donna  Maria  dl 
Gloria,  queen  of  Portoira),  by  pnH'arailoOf 
at  Vivoiia.  IS  Vor.,  Conventiofi  voocluded 
betiveen  Great  Itrttaiu  and  the  United  Stales 
of  North  Amerli'a,  cuorernlnif  the  Indenint. 
tie4  to  be  rraiilfil  to  ihe  Aioencan  BubJecU 
Injured  by  the  war.  HoUvar  retiirna  to  Bo. 
fota.  fin  \iiv  ,  Treaty  rrinrlitiled  between 
Great  Britain  and  Uraiil  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slMv^'tmde.  y  Dec.  The  PorlUAiiMo 
rebels  cake  Lrnnego.  A  Der.»  Death  of  IHax- 
man. 

1927  I  Jan.  Tlie  kmg  of  France  sulimlla  In  the 
Cbamliera  aprojet't  of  law  fur  the  eiipprea- 
aloii  nf  thf>  Slave  Trade.  S.  The  Duke  of 
York  d.  10  April,  Mr  rannln^  a|inninled 
Firat  hnrd  of  tht-  Trt-asury.  11.  Captala 
Clapiiertnn  ft.  at  Sorkatoo.  30.  llie  kiof  of 
France  dixbnndi  lh<*  National  Gnord.  fl 
Anf.,  Mr  Caunln^  rf.  Z9  Sept ,  Captala 
Parry  rf'tiirn.^  from  hia  muuerenvf ul expedU 
tlua  to  the  North  I'ole.  b  Nor.,  Fnnieb 
Chamlivni  dif'-'^olved. 

lEI:i9  1  Jan  t'ompirary  dlsrovered  In  Neil«Ok 
4  Chnaiff  in  tlie  rreiirh  Cabinet ;  the  tntii- 
latry  of  Vittcle  and  Peyronnct  diseotred. 
18.  Count  Cwpo  d'Islriaa  arrlvea  In  Oreeev, 
and  aNami.*B  the  offire  of  Pretest.  8&. 
The  Duke  of  Welliu|rton  ap^nted  FLr»t 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  S  Feb.  The  NnLtonal 
Atliembly  of  Grei'ce  ronvoked  by  tlitt  se- 
nato.  3  Mnri-b,  Abdi''Htl<m  nf  the  rrown 
of  Portnsa.1  by  Don  IVdfo,  iu  favour  of 
Dunna  Muria.  3  April,  Opening  of  tha 
National  Cuuveniion  of  Culomhla.  9.  Mcm- 
tilla'B  inauTTL'ctbin  in  Ctdomhia  Si.  De. 
tree  laaueil  by  the  president,  ftxin^  the  di> 
vIMon  of  Greet-o.  M.  Derlaratlon  of  war 
by  Ruaaia  aicalmt  Turk*>y.  fl  June,  Paa. 
•afo  of  the  Danube  by  the  Rusalan  ad- 
vanced g^ard.  13.  Bolivar  proclaimed  Die. 
tator  at  Bo»r'>tn.  24.  Don  MifTK-l*"  forcei 
dffeat  thciM>  of  the  Jntita  at  Oporto.  !^Sl 
Hie  three  estates  of  i'urtunU  di'daro  Don 
Millie]  Irgilimate  kinff  ui  Poriujpil  17 
Juty,  Sbiliiitr  of  the  tlrst  divieloo  ot  the 
French  eitjK'cHtinn  to  the  Miirea.  0  Aug. 
Conventi'.n  bcttvist  tli*  vlci-nty  of  EfTpt 
and  Sir  EdH'nrd  Cudriiigtonj  for  th«  evaca- 
atluD ' 
U. 
of 

■ha  evatf-uate*  the  Morea.  U.  Surrender  of 
Varna  t«  Ih*  BuMlau*.  10  Nov.  Siege  ol 
ailistrin  raiiod  by  the  Ruasiane. 

1820  la  Fpb  Pi.pe  Lew  XII.  rf.  1?7.  Dlibitaeb 
assumes  tliv  rommand  of  the  RuSKiaii  army 
in  Turkey.  31  Mardi,  Cardinal  C«ti«lioia 
elected  Poop,  nndcr  th»^  njunc  of  Plua  VlIL 
10  April,  Ca(hnlic'Ki»llor  Bill  rarried  in  the 
HoQ>u«  nf  Uirdt,  U  M«y,  I>>pauto  Uiktn  by 
the  Oreeka.  SO.  Sir  H.  Davy  dL  19  June, 
SilUtrta  aurreudera  to  the  Haaalana.  83 
July,  The  Greek  National  AHenably  eom. 
roence  thudr  alttlnfa  at  Ariru».  i  Aug. 
Change  in  French  mlnlftrvi  poligiia*-, 
Boarmoiint,  and  Bourdonnavr,  aftpmuti-d 
to  the  prin(^pal  offices.  W.  Adrlaiiopic  en- 
tered by  the  Russian  army.  14  SejA  'i'reA. 
ty  nf  peace  itigiied  between  RuBata  and  Tur- 
key. QS  Dec  Kevoliitlon  In  Mexico.  3a 
The  Wellaitd  exnal,  ronuectiDf  the  lake* 
Erie  nnd  Ontario,  opened. 

1830  Sv  Jan.  Kx|cii«ire  Are  at  Conatanttnopte. 
b  March,  Suddeu  Inundation  of  the  Danube. 
in.  TSm  OTanA  Y^u'Wft  Yavom  «A  %aA«\^  *£v(A. 


no  sir  r..tiwnra  ^uarusion,  lor  ui«  ovacw- 
tluD  of  the  Morrs  by  Um  EgTptUll  IroOM. 
y  Santuidrr'i  oei»Mr«cy  ^wnat  the.  life 
f  Bolivw  rniKtrated     A  OcL  IlmhlBi  Pb. 
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cnmamohootcAL  TAnts^ 


■M  WM— rwirtfJ  fcy  Mi  >■■!>■■  Lt ■■■!*. 
4  Aarfl,  TW  OnmA  Daka  af  Bene  «M. 

MiWM    WFflFllI    br  Us    CM    LmIi.      7 


IT,  lYM*7«r  IMllj 

» Forte  aMI'    ~  ' 


Atfoa  i^iHC  AMen  vUi.    MJaii^ 
8*  fV.  A  i   wittMi  IV.  mmtMmrA 


of  DgpMtW  raaaKe  to  ackiipw- 
t  Dmkm  «f  OrleaM  ki^  of  the 

■  ovti 


aria.  SSepL  RaotoinBmowicki  iirMof 
tkerfaka;  Bi  ro&tiaA  i ■■■■ilini  JaDwa- 
dea.  SO.  IndernioMO  of  tho  Sootk  Aae- 
rieaa  rrnblka  oefcaowtedfei  by  Vnnee. 


otWtfMnr.  17  Dpcl  BoKrar  rf. 

S0L  BeeovBitioa  of  the  iadapaodBDee  of  Bet- 

.fiun  kr  tko  aJUad  powan. 

MSI   ft  Jta.  Ottlcn  apaaara  hi  St 


t  Fek  Cii  Mill  Mawa  CapcOwl  alaeted 
Py.  iii_iifcH.th»tiileagq»agaryXYL 
I  Xamh,  TW  ■taiiliiilal  aiiaaaia  §tr  FM>. 

atVY  Bclarai  hrtiatoiaJ  to  the  Cow. 
hy  Lord  Joha  RnaaaO.    14.  The  aa. 

Ma«  or  M.  Ckiataer  Fmter  lo  S 
■iaiiirr  af  PraBro  la  tho  plaea  af  Lattte 
BMiaanl.    Sl.DaftatafthaRiM^Marmj 

athaPafaa.  7  Aprtt.  BeTataKfaw  at  Bu' 
Da«  ft**  ahdicatea  la  fevav  af  hte 
oaa  Daa  IVdro  IL  M  AprU,  Rdaraa  BUI 
diftaHil  ia  tho  Hoaae  oT  C 
Afrii,  CharteoFriixKi^afl 
Mid  waasaccacdad  hr  Charlaa 

M^,  Near  eaaatittt- 
ttoa  flvaa  to  I>eaaark.  4  Jaaa,  Piriace 
Leopold  elaccad  Kii^  oT  ITilalMi  la 
Death  of  the  H  iiiiraiii  g— «*rDia>ita*li ; 
ha  >» ear eaadid hy  Paakoaritdi.  flAacw! 
Great  in  at  Para,  a  aaharhof  ConataotiBo- 

plo.    SI.  laaa hai  asalaat  De«  Mlncl 

■Miaifeiid.  ■  Sept  Carooatioa  oTtlwir 
Wertiea.  7  Oct  Row  Befbrai  BUI  nleetad 
la  the  Hoaae  of  Lard*.  &  Capo  d*IitiiH 
4  Nov.  Cholera  ipfnaia  at 


'^  j?i^^  Alhert,  late 
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KO.    X.—A  CHKOKOLOOICAL  TABI.C   Of   THE 
rBIHCCPAL      CXOOkAPniCAI.     DISCOVERIES 

or  MonxEK  BUKOrEAsr  icatiojks. 

901  Ferpe  Mandf—diticoverei  about  UiU  tini«  by 

aSeandinKrUo  vrwi»l. 
871  icwhurf— dbcwrered  t>y  tomfl  Nurwpri&n 
chWfr,  wha  were  cotnpelled  1o  Ipavo  tn#ir 
iMttrc  ooontrr*  A«-ordtnf  to  flome  nr- 
roontB  it  hwl  Ket'n  vifitixl  Wfore  thl»,  by  a 
SeaiKUna%Uui  pLnt«,  Nikddudd. 
050  GrwnJlanrf— dlficavereil  by  Uie  IcalatvJf^ri 
ftboul  ihia  prrlod.  The  Hnt  mJony  «atal>> 
lUb«d  Uwre  wm  dHtrovMl  by  E  pMtllonce 
Ib  the  lUhivntiiry,  ani  by  tJin  armtnulii- 
tkio  of  ice  wliU'I)  (irovoiidMi  nl)  rumTiiiiDJ- 
CAtioi)  hrtu'rmi  lo-Inritl  ami  CirrtinlniHl. 

1001  n'inmiand'-fk  purt  of  t)i«  itmUtifht  nf  Ame- 
rica, ii  »ii(PiMiM>4l  tu  havi*  btii'ti  diiKUvvrt'd 
by  tlie  IrWsiKiiTS.  It  wm  rallied  VVlnoa- 
latiil,  or  ViuliuKl,  frvni  the  nbuadaace  of  a 
•fwct«i  ul  rlEB  found  thero  TIm  Icelandic 
chronlcka  ar«  full  uud  miiiota  rvflptK-Uag 
this  dbCDvrry. 

1344  Af«rf«ir<i.— The  di'corcry  of  lhl»  UlaDil,  at- 
trl*>uti*il  In  An  I-^niili-hiii.-ut,  lli>H«»rt  Ma- 
rharo;  It  wnt,  rt^viiutt-d  Id  1419  Ii^  Juan 
Gonuilt-K,  aiid  'IVistaa  Vax,  Portuiriifa^. 

I34&  Canary  /«^«— ditcovcrvd  by  Mine  Gc^noote 
and  Spanish  sa«tntn»  having  be«n  known 
to  tlM  MldCDU; 

13S4  OMitco— thn  eoaat  of,  dliirorcred  by  antoe 
■eameo  of  Dieppe,  abouK  thia  period. 

I4tt  forto  Sa«XsL-4Ucnvered  by  Vax  wul  Zarm, 
PnrtuffUL'ae. 

1410  iSadwiru — diBfTuvvrvd  by  Uio  nune  narin- 
l<in).  It  wafl  tlrat  called  St  LawTi'Doe.  after 
the  Saint'*  day  on  which  It  WDa  keisn:— 
and  Hulweq^oentJy  Madeira,  ou  account  of 
ite  woods. 

I4M  Cwe  Btda<tor  tit  ^tMt—duiibled  fur  tlu>  tint 
tane  bj  the  Portu^ut'fte. 

MUTI  S^iugat  Aicvr— diMTOTored  l>y  the  Porta- 

MMj     ««««• 

IMO  Cap€  fffnl— dlaoovered  by  Denk  fVrnandei, 
a  Piirtupuee. 

1M8  jiMorrM  /W^mdf— disoovered  by  Ooniallo  VoU 
lo,  a  Portuirncfto. 

1440  C^pe  IVrrf  /j/nH/b— ill wN)Vcr<^  by  Antonio 
oe  T"  ""        " 


Noli,  a  Genoese  in  the  service  of  Porttt> 


iSu 


14171  Martd  of  St  Tkomat,  under  the  Equator,  dis. 
wered. 

14B4  Cmugo — dbcuvered  by  the  FortugneM,  under 
lmg«  Cain. 

14M  Q^i€  of  (lood  Ifapit — diitrnv  fired  by  narthi>lo- 
M6W  Uioz-  It  wna  r>rifiinaily  called  '*  'J*be 
Cape  nf  Temixnts,"  aud  was  ahio  uaiiit^ 
"  The  Linn  of  the  Sea."  afid  ••  ITie  iicad 
of  Africa."  The  A|i;wllnliun  wa*  cbiuigvd 
by  John  IL.  Klnr  of  rortunl,  who  aufur* 
ed  favouritbly  of  future  dl«egvefiaf  (rem 
Dlat  hai  iug  readied  the  extremity  of  Af> 
rtca. 

14Bt  Xuenytw  (or  Rtkama)  7ilanri*.-^Tb«*f  wern 
the'Artt  points  of  dleeovery  by  Columbus. 
Sam  Salvador,  one  of  these  is)aml>>,  wb« 
flrat  seen  by  tUa  irreat  navigatrtr,  on  the 
Bi^  of  the  nth  or  l£th  of  October,  in  this 
year. 
Cvb<t,  Jaland  nf  )  discorered      by 

Bi^niola,  or  St  DominffoS     Columbua    In 
hi«  first  voyage. 

***  i?7f!^««i«.,?'li»eo''er0d  by  Colmnbuf  la 
%Sh!£f^         i     hii«w.ondToyac«. 

14BT  Came  of  Gootl  //»ptf-^nubled  by  Vuoo  dl 
Oama,  and  the  pasaaffe  to  lodta  dltcuvered. 

Itt7  KtwfoaKdUimd~<i\Morex*A   by  Jnho  Cabot, 
wb»  flnt  raUed  It  Prtma  VialB  and  Baraa- 
The  title  nf  Prlnm  Vutii  atiU  brlonipi 
t«  oBe  of  Ita  oapea,  and  aa  aOaceat  iataud 
la  atlU  called  Baecalao. 

Itt6  ConCnitfMfe/'^iMnea— discovered  by  ColiUD. 
bM. 
JAiM«fr,  Coaat  A/-dUoorered  by  Vasro  di 

Obbul 
Mbeia«Mr'*'i  /''■s*^  e/-Hliaoorer«d  by  Vasco 
dl  Oana. 

Itt9  Amgrian,  Emittrm  Camta  i(^-^iacDvered  by 


Ojede  and  Aiucrlipo  Wapurel.  (It  bi  roo- 
tffiwled  by  Bome  thai  thu  proeeded  by  a  y<>ar 
th>t  diiciivery  ef  the  Amcriain  ContiDent 
by  Colombua.) 

1500  JVmnA-dUenrered  S4th  Anul  hy  Alvnrcxde 
Cabml,  a  Portugneee,  wBo  wna  drireo  on 
ita  cniutta  by  a  r«nip«>st.  He  c«]kfd  It  the 
Land  of  t»ie  Holy  Cmta.  It  waa  BDb«e- 
qupntly  ritll^  Rraiil,  an  orcvtunt  of  ita  red 
w<K>d:  and  was  carclallv  explored  by 
AinrrEfp]  V>Hnii«-ri,  from  lyN)  to  I&Oi. 

lull  Lat>ra4itr  an4  kitwr  Si  Lutrr^nre—^imrnvfT. 
ed  by  Cortecal,  who  sailed  I'rnm  Li-ttion  on 
a  royaire  dT  dtainrery  for  ibe  I'ortuffueae. 

1M2  Gujfnf  .Wji^ee.     BoHie  of  (tie  ehariti  of  thla 
Gulf  eKplond  by  Columbiu   ou   his  laat 
voyaire. 
Si  Hilemtf  Uui  /<&inif  n/^— disrovrrvd  by  Jean 
d«  Nova,  a  PorMrneae. 

ISOO  Cf^/on— dtvrovered  hy  thi*  PorturiK^se.  Cry. 
Ion  waa  known  to  I'lic  Kotoans  in  the  time 
of  Clnudiua. 

IMC]  MadagMear,  Inland  o/— iltsrnrered  by  Trls. 
tan  da  Cuiiha.  and  revUlUvl  by  thp  Porto- 
Rue»e  DAvirator  I'ltmaodifZ  Perelra,  in 
IMS-  Tills  ialttBd  wa*  flr«t  called  St  hva- 
retice,  having  been  diacurerwd  on  the  day 
of  that  saint 

l&QB  Cmnada — vi*iti^hy  Thomai  Aahrrt.    Known 
beftfri-  to  fiihemien  who  had  heea  thrown 
tiii-rt>  by  a  t(>n)|N>sL 
Atc^ntiim    Iiie — aiarovercd    hy    Triatan   da 

Cunhn. 
Sumatra,  Iiland  e^-diaoorered  by  Squeyra, 
a  Piirtiiguvse. 

till  S««Mufra—tDere  accurately  examined  by  the 
Purtugiieae. 
Motucea  /#fee— diiKovtirMl  by  the  Portusueae. 
Sunda  /<b»— dlaeuvcred  by  ACirew,  a  Porto- 
ffOMe. 

1512  Moldiret. — A  PurturueM  DaviffHtor,  wrMll* 
ed  ou  Uuwe  Ixiaoai,  found  tuent    in  oixm. 
tlonal  (KMBetaUiB  of^the  Arn^tam, 
Florida — diacnvered   by   Puuce  de  Leon,  a 
Spaulah  navltator. 

1&13  Bormmaamd  Jara. — TUo  Partuffime  became 
Dcquainted  with  ttieae  lilaod*. 

1613  South  Va— 1he  Orcni  Owati  waadiaeover* 
edthiH  yenr  from  the  muunCainaof  Darten, 
by  Sus^Tiift  dw  Halboa,  and  ■ohaeqiH'ntly 
navlintrd  bv  Main*IUio.  llift  tmppositiaa 
ofttit*  New  World  being  part f>f  IndiHDovr 
eeaied. 

1&15  P«T»— dw-overed  by  pen-x  de  U  Hun. 

ISIfi  Hia  J<raeiV»— diecflrerrd  by  DIm  de  ftdls. 

laid  Hia  dt  la  /*fi]<A— dlwiiverwd  hy  Che  hhbp. 

li!»n  CAi  no— discovery  of,  by  aea,  by  FenMUid  Pe. 
retd'Aodrada. 

1517  Amg-oA-diaeovered  hy  utme  FiMtugueiB 
thrown  mi  tlM  roaat  by  a  lempeat, 

1&I8  Metnem  -diaoevered  hy  (lie  Spaoiarda.  Cod. 
queredby  Cortea.  In  1519. 

1310  Magrilaa.  Sirattt  i^— fkasaed  by  Mafrellnn 
with  a  ni^t  of  distrovery.  fitted  nut  by  the 
Empernr  Cbrirles  V.  Tbe  Ar*t  voyairu 
round  tht>  world  wun  undrrtakpn  by  tliU 
navigator ;  and  tii»  vewu*!  pt>rlvrniHl  iho 
enterprise,  although  One  i-umuuU'der  jht- 
bhed. 

IA90  Ttrrm  del  f  rji'^ro— dlsmvered  hy  Mag\-llan. 

1581  /fOdreiM  J$taad* — diti-ofered  by  Magellan. 

IMl  PkiHppimaa.'-Ttei*  arrhipelagn  diMvvered  by 
Magellan,  wira  loa  bb  life  here  in  a  aklr- 
niflh. 

IMi  Ntw  FfaMc*.—Th«  fint  voyage  nf  fiacovery 
madt-  hy  tbe  French  under  FrmBriK  the 
First,  one  of  wlio«<r  ahip*,  after  rraritbtf 
l-lorlda,  coasted  alnng  a*  far  at  oo  degrees 
north  latltDde,  and  gave  to  tliia  part  Ihp 
name  of  KeW  Franre. 

l&M  ftortk  .ieteWnf— travelled  over  frntn  Florida 
to  Newfoiiiidiaiid  by  Wrratxatii,  a  Floren- 
tine, In  tht-  ^errire  of  Fnuire. 

1S83  tftw  Holland— ditcuvrrvA  by  tbe  Portugueae 
about  thia  time :  this  imaienae  tract  woa 
for  aome  time  neglpeied  hy  Buro|WBai.  but 
was  viftited  by  the  Duldt  at  rariooa  perioda, 
from  1019  tn  1614.  Tbia  flue  muntry  to  Bow 
rnluniMid  by  the  BigKafa,  BBd  etery  Tear 
adds  Mmethiog  to  oar  KDOwledgo  of  ita 
axLenl  wad  iU  vec«^^>E^^Wh> 


I 


ceographical  discoveries. 


niiMlM^il  •eat  (roin  Mexico,  by  Corut. 

laOO  CtiMM— IM  fait  voyase  to,  made  by  bd 
Ebfrbh  Aip  for  etephuiU'  ttrth. 

lAM  CaNorfo— rhiM  by  Cortiv.  a#  St  lfi^« ;  ■ 
u>ttWin«nt  barioff  DrvrkMiuy  been  made  In 
I9C3,  by  Varranafll,  who  tcwk  poUMaloo 
in  tha  name  af  Fraoi^  L  of  FVaaca. 

IM5  Ca/ff%ni<«— dUroTt^rrd  by  CorlM. 

1397  CA^o— AiMnvMwl  by  Diego  de  Alnugro,  ooe 
of  tbr  coMoeron  or  Pern. 

IMI  Z.«6nBrforw^iarOTcred  by  aFrfDC-hcDginm-f 


1641  /Mfto—th*  ftnt  Fi«liah  aUp  aaUed  to,  for 

tlw  vwpoM  of  attMkbir  tbe  Tortivuei«. 
1M9  J«p(f»-AMvr«r«d  by  Ibe  PartagaMe,  Ad. 

looie  dv  Heta  and  AntoD^  dc  Peyxoto, 

who  irera  cut  by  a  tiODpcst  o«  it*  coasLs 
1M6  Pottit  MLn»  of— diKorered  by  the  bpan- 

iardi. 
IflU  Spiizirrgem    obierwd  by  the  EkwUsb.   bat 

mbtak«a  for  part  of  OnmOaaa.    Tbited 

by  Bventx,  aDotdiiiailcatorUlMarch  of 

a  iwfth  flat  pamce,  la  laPS. 
im  H-hil*  Sm.— This  wa,  wUrk  had  not  bwo 

Tidted  iHiee  tha  Una  of  Alfred,  was  oon- 

■uppowd  to  bo  diMavered  bjr  Chaorrllor, 

tboCDgltoh  aavlffBtor. 
Nora  £«iMft/a-4iBeorercd  by  Willoughky,  bh 

fi^lith  Maman. 
1315  Sotvmcm'i  /(W—dicrorervd  fay  Mrodana,   > 

Spaniard,  sent  by  tha  tioTenur  of  Peru. 
Ib'H  Frcbither^M  Strm't~-di»eartmd  by  the  Kof- 

Ihh  navlffalor  whcNe  namo  it  bovs. 
Crf!m/i0»*--further  cxalorod  by  FrobL&ber, 

who  aba  pe>iwtral*d  urtfaor  betwi!«n  UiU 

coaatnr  ood  Labrador. 
ISd  AVw  jf/ftMM— dbcovered  by  Dnika,  who  waa 

lh«  MTood  to  atlanvt  a  Toyagu  round  tht* 

world,  which  he  parfamcd  In  Diree  vearL 
laeO  Stttrim    dlteoTcred  by  Yarmk  TUoupbaie- 

rltch,  Chief  of  Comek*. 
1587  Darir  Strait— AiaeorenA  by  tbr  EogtUh  DA- 

*lgat)ir  trbuse  name  It  bparv,  in  hia  royage 

for  tlie  dtN-fivery  of  a  Dortb>wrst  pauage. 
IfiM  Fatkiamd  7ftoarf«— dltcorered  by  the  Ed^UaIi 

navlgatar,  llawkins. 
lUO  IfarftwMv— dtororered  by  Meodaaa,  a  Spa- 

nivd,  OD  hla  voyage  fmni  iVru  to  Idiiiu  a 

eohny  In  the  Solovon  Uea. 
SaUtary  Mm  mJ—  dttwi  TOf od  by  Mendaoa  uo 

thtf  Aova-nasad  royifc. 
1606  JrcMM%»  dW  Agmifc  Santo-dftoiTTiTni 

by  OldfM^  a  PortnnoM*  aonl  rrt<m  Peru. 

Ami  btndi  va  lEo  Cydadea  of  Bougalo. 

viHo.  Ud  «h«  Now  HebrUea  of  Cook. 
Otmktil*    Mppuiod  tn  bo  dlMorered  by  OvL 

ma,  who  BOBwd  U  BaglttarliL 
ItKft)  Huaaon'w  JXov— diacorered  by  the  celebrated 
IGlOj    Engiiab  navigator,  Hodaoo.  on  bb  third 

voyuc.     Venturing  to  paa>  the  winu-r  in 

thui  BaT  on  Ua  fourth  voyage,  he  was,  with 

four  othcn,  thrown  by  nto  aailora  into  a 

boat,  a»d  loft  to  perUh. 
1007  OietoMok  Jay— dfaooiored  by  John  Smith. 
IM5  Slraii*  «/  t«  Main-4kKiorm9d,  with   the 

lalaad  of  Stafan  on  th«  easl,  br  La  Maire, 

aHwrriiaiitor  AmatcrdaiBjiiu  ScAuleo,  » 

nerchanl  of  Horn. 
1616  Cttpe  Horn — doubled  by  Le  tfalre  and  Srhou- 

ten,  Uutrh  navl^tora,  who  railed  It  afU'r 

Hw  t«vn  of  whiiii  Schonten  waa  a  native. 

IWao  ratorprbiBg  mm  perfomied  a  voy- 

af«  round  tbo  wortd  bi  about  two  rears. 
1010   run  i>WBMOl*«  Lmmd    diicovwrd    by     tbo 

Datrh. 
16)6  B^fin't  JIam    dlnuiered  by  WiUiam  Bafltn, 

aaEngUuiBaa.    The  nature  and  extent  of 

Ml  maorwn  w«n  BMrii  tenMod.  till  the 
of  Eaaa  and  Parry  ivovfd  tlmt 
■MbatwirtnUy  neeurato  in  lua 
It. 

I63B  n^am  OoaoM.— In  tUi  year  the  Bonlana 
'  '  \X  thte  oeean  waahcd  and 
the  narlh  of  A&ia.    Tbe6r»lRas. 

riM  rfrfp  aaUcd  down  tho  Lena  Intv  ihU 

I64t  Km  SMtend-wUh  tho  aontkerB  nart  of 
Vn  Oloawi*i  Uad,  dlaoororod  by  Tm- 
■an.  a  DMch  nangacor. 

MM  Jiwian    tritof,  ocntpM  by  Uw  FrtocK 


1073  f.ow/wono— dkwnrerod  by  tho  R-anch.  Tku 
coontry  reeelrcd  Ita  mm*  frooi  La  SaOfs  • 
Fr«i 
io  lOttt. 

1686  Entter  /(Coutf— dlaoorrrod  by  Rogfomiat  • 
Duch  navigator. 

1600  roaMcAoao— the  prlndpnl  MtUanwst  of  tha 
HnoiiMia  on  the  eoaal  of  A«la.  dtworvrvd 
by  a  Conadc  rhM.  Moroafca.  tliia  cowury 
M  aa  taken  poMCBakio  of  by  tKe  Roauons  in 

IGEU  •/upon— Carefull I  vbiltfd  by  Kcntfer,  a  Ger. 
mao. 

1609  NeiK  AriAiui.— Thia  Uand.  ar.d  th«>  ttraiu 
which  ■oporato  it  frmn  New  Uuinea.  dta> 
covered  oy  Dampier.  This  rolerprutng 
seaman  made  a  voyage  rovnd  the  world  at 
the  period  of  this  diarovvry. 

1711  Aunto  Jji<>«— fKcopied  by  tht  RoOilaiv.  The 
pooplo  of  tbeae  luandi,  which  ira  fwenty- 


iTsa 


one  in  Bnmber,  atill  pay  trlbata  to  Re 
Thoy  aro  prlndpally  volcanic 


ptored  and  dcaignotad  by 
■  Dviik  narlnCor  In  the  aerrteo  of  Rn^ 
4a,  wboM  name  it  brara.  Babriiig  thoa 
••thUtohed  tkM  the  rootlnaati  of  A2a  and 
Americm  are  not  united,  bat  we  dtetaut 
ftnm  oach  other  abont  thaty-niH  nilea. 

ITSa  Komm^atka  aacartaJned  by  Behrtag  In  be  a 
penimola. 

1741  Atrmtim*  Abe— on  the  roast  of  North  Ameri- 


by  Bebriug.  A  more  acru- 
raie  anrroy  of  taeae  iiUuidd  waa  made  on- 
dor  tho  Rnvhu  Goremtnc-nt,  by  CnpliutM 
BUllDf  and  Sarytdiof,  from  1781  to  l':^^. 

KAj  Dukee/Yvrk^t  btimd  diannered  by  Bjrun. 
Jtie*  ojDamger-  diaoovored  by  Byron. 

\-m  OtakeiU    dftcoTPfod  by  WaUuw 

nSN  1>«A'<  5rroif— dlMorerod  by  CapUun  C'«k 
on  hb  firrt  voyago  round  the  Wvrld,  which 
occupied  from  ITSB  to  1771. 

1770  SfW  South  IPtfte— dtaMTored  by  Car>tat« 
Cooli. 

177S  Ittamd  of  D99»lattMi^lhm  flrri  land  toath  of 
India,  dbcorered  by  Kergttelen,  and  «allrd 
by  his  nanto.  SuM04Bentiy  railed  tht  la. 
land  of  D«i«olatioo  by  Oipddn  Cuok. 

1774  2tM>  CoMoaio— dlanevered  by  Cook  In  kia 

aewwid  vorage,  ITTSM-ITTO. 

1775  lof  Cmpe—AKeyav4  by  Caftrin  Cook. 
177B  Smmdwidk  latami*    dlawwrerod  by  Conk  In  bia 

third  royMc,  whkfc  coBuacoced  In  1776. 
MoIoethUlifein  ITHL 

ITV)  Batt't  S(raiU.—VT  Boaa.  Smgwui  of  RMS. 
RoUaure,  peaetralod  aa  ter  aa  Weaiom 
Port,  In  a  amall  open  boat*  iTooi  Port  Jark- 
aon,  and  was  of  (»pinloo  that  a  Strait  exlat- 
ed  between  New  South  Waloo  and  Van 
Diemaii'a  Land.  In  17W,  LJent.  Finders 
rirritmiuTiRalnl  Van  IKeman^  tmnA,  and 
named  the  !<tnul  alter  Mr  Bam 

1901,  5,  &  iliMawn  explored  to  ita  aonrcet  bv  Cap 
tabi  Lewla  and  Clarke,  and  tho  origtu  and 
aouroo  of  the  Co/brnMo  aarertalnrd. 

1819  Banvw  I  SfraiU—4ifCartn4  by  Ucot  Pvtt, 
who  penetrated  a»  far  aa  HelTUle  lalaaa. 
Inlat  lideg-VAinin.  N,  and  long.  113  4eg. 
47  mill.  W.  The  Strait  waa  ontarod  on  tho 
3d  Auguft.  The  lonrest  slate  uf  the  ther. 
loomctvr  waa  U  def .  bcJow  aero  of  Fah- 
renheil- 

1619  Nm>  8tv$k  .^A^rfoNd— dlMOTpred  by  Mr 
Smith,  of  the  brig  WUllam,  bound  to  VaL 
paralao. 

1818')  NortA  Am«rii»—ti»e  northern  liniilii  nf,  dew 

IflUJ  tcrminad  by  Captairi  Fraaklm,  from  thv 
month  of  tho  Coppermlue  River  to  Cape 
Ttimagaln. 

ini  i<Ha~Tfie  aorthera  llBitB  of,  detanBlaad  by 
Baron  WraogvX 

iae&^  >r«rM  .dm#m«-.FrankIlB%  leoond  oxpodl- 
tloB,  In  whlrh  the  conat  botwrm  the  montha 
of  the  Copperwine  and  M'Ke«iie>  rirerv. 
and  tlM  coaat  tnm  tha  mouth  of  the  latter 
to  list  W.  king,  were  diaeovered. 

1S8T  Kartk  Awttrieo.—ln  AugaU  of  thia  year, 
Cafrtain  Botchey.  iiill.M.H  BloiBoak  dk. 
eovored  the  coaat  frmn  ley  Capa  In  Potnl 
Barrow,  leavtaf  about  140  milaa  of  roaet 
nnrxplorod  betwoen  thb  Point  and  Poim 
Bcec&y.  Point  Barrow  is  In  IS61  W.  long. 
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SivCE  the  earlier  volames  of  our  vvork  passed  through  the  press  and 
came  into  the  hands  of  onr  subscnbere,  many  important  ami  eventfaV 
|>agea  have  been  added  to  European  history,  geographical  science  has  &\s0 
been  enriched  by  at  least  ono  splendid  discovery:  to  render  our  volume* 
as  complete  a  nummary  nf  history  and  geography  as  possible,  and  oarr^ 
clown  our  information  to  the  latent  period,  we  have  resolved  to  emboily  such 
■ddilionul  tucla  as,  if  now  compiling  our  "  Popular  System  of  Geography" 
anew,  we  should  haro  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  work^  in  the  form  of 
AD  appendix  ;  and  we  shaU  lake  the  same  upportunity  to  snp]]!y  the  reanltt 
of  the  recent  census  of  Great  Biitain,  and  of  that  of  America^  together 
witli  flome  important  statistical  documents  which  havo  been  pnb]ic*lied 
since  the  preceding  partn  of  oar  work  were  issued.  And  in  the  first 
place — to  talie  our  subjects  in  iho  order  which  1ms  been  observed  in  the 
course  of  our  work— we  find  our  attention  strongly  arrested  by  the  recent 
glorious  struggle  for  liberty  maintained  so  gallantly  and  against  sucb  fear- 
ful odda  by 

POLAND. 

We  have  already  sketched  the  history  of  this  country  till  it  disappeared 
from  the  list  of  independent  European  states ;  we  have  also  detailtid  the  his- 
tory of  those  most  infamous  transactions,— its  three  successive  dismember* 
ments  by  its  rapacious  and  unprincipled  neighbours.  The  trani<actions  of 
wbich  it  has  been  bo  recently  the  theatre,  and  to  which  we  are  now  about 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers,  seem  to  render  it  necessary  that  we 
should  specify  at  some  length  the  terms  uf  the  constitution  given  by  Alex- 
ander of  RiisHia  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  December  1815,  the  viola* 
tion  of  which  led  to  the  late  heroic  though  unfortunate  contest. 

Tlie  principal  articles  of  the  constilulion  were  as  follows : — The  go- 
vernment coniiists  of  three  states,  namely,  the  king,  and  an  upper  and 
lower  house  of  parliament.  '1  he  executive  power  is  veste<l  in  the  king 
and  his  officers.  The  monarch  is  to  be  hereditary  ;  he  declares  war,  ap- 
points the  senators,  ministers,  counsellors  of  state,  bishops,  &c,  convokes, 
prorogues,  or  dissolves  parliament.  The  king  may  appoint  a  lieutenant^ 
who  mast  either  be  a  member  of  the  royal  family  or  a  Pole.  The  king 
or  bis  lieutenant  is  assisted  by  a  state  council,  consisting  of  the  ministers 
of  administration  ex  officio,  and  counsellors,  whom  the  king  may  choose 
to  appoint.  The  miuisterial  administration  is  divided  into  tive  depart- 
ments : — Isl.  The  department  of  public  education.— -2d.  Judicial  depart- 
ment, clioseu  from  tlie  members  of  the  supreme  tribunal.— >3d.  Home  and 
pohce  department.— 4th.  AVar  dep»rtmeut,-=5th.  Finance  department. 
Each  of  these  de])ann>ents  is  under  tlie  control  of  a  minister.  I'he  mini- 
sters are  respouaible  for  any  act  ur  decree  cuiiii'ary  lu  the  constitution.     The 
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king  and  ilie  Iwo  houses  of  parliament  form  ihc  le^slative  autlionty.  TJie 
senate,  oi  upper  liouse,  coubists  of  princea  of  tlie  litood  royal,  bishops,  pal- 
atines, and  castillans.  Their  office  is  for  life,  and  they  are  appointed  by 
ihe  king.  The  senate,  however,  presents  two  candidates  for  a  vacancy, 
and  tlie  choice  rests  with  the  monarch.  A  senator  is  required  to  pay  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  12,000  Polish  florins.  The  number  is  never  to  exceed 
half  of  that  of  the  lower  house. — The  lower  house  consists  of  77  members, 
to  be  elected  by  the  nobles  in  the  dietines,  oue  for  each  district,  and  51 
members  elected  by  the  commons. — The  qualifications  for  a  member  are,  that 
he  must  be  of  the  age  of  30  years,  and  pay  annual  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
100  Polish  florins.  Every  member  vacates  his  seat  by  accepting  a  civil  or 
milit&i'y  office.  The  electors  among  the  commons  are  landholders,  mana- 
factureni,  and  those  having  a  stock  or  capirat  to  the  amount  of  10,000 
florins,  all  cumtcs  and  vicars,  professors,  public  teachers,  &c.,  all  artists 
distinguished  for  talent,  whether  in  the  useful  or  elegant  arts.^The  diet 
is  to  meet  every  second  year  at  Warsaw,  aud  to  sit  thirty  days.  All  mo- 
tions are  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  a  bill  passed  in  one  bonse  is 
to  be  then  forwarded  to  the  other.  All  money  bUUmuatbe  read  in  the  lower 
house  first.  The  king's  consent  is  neceesary  to  every  bill.  The  supplies 
were  to  be  voted  every  four  years.  Ke^igious  toleration  was  guaranteed 
as  well  as  the  liberty  of  tliu  piei^s  ;  and  no  person  was  to  be  punished 
without  the  sanction  of  the  laws.  Such  was  the  constitution  to  l>e  enjoy* 
ed  by  ttie  kingdom  of  Poland  ;  Lithuania  formed  a  distinct  province  go- 
verned by  its  ancient  laws. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  tliat  the  slate  of  political  excitement 
which  has  lately  pervaded  Europe,  should  have  spread  to  this  country, 
where  so  many  causes  were  in  operation,  calculated  at  once  by  their  na- 
ture to  yxcite,  and  by  their  overwhelming  extent  to  suppress,  the  desire  of 
freedom,  and  the  thirst  fur  retribution,  llie  constitution  secured  to  the 
Poles  by  the  charter  of  1815,  had  promised,  we  have  seen,  to  give  to  Po- 
land the  privileges,  if  not  the  name,  of  an  independent  state,  and  the  Powers 
of  Europe  were  pledged  to  talce  care  that  the  treaty  was  fulfilled.  But 
the  hopes  of  the  Polish  nation  were  grievously  disappointed.  The  charter 
was  in  many  important  points  evaded,  in  others  openly  violated  ;  personal 
liberty,  the  liberty  of  the  prcfls,  and  even  the  life  of  the  subject,  were  found 
to  be  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  tyrannical  Constantine ;  the  army 
and  the  citizens  suffered  alike  from  capricious  tyranny  and  odious  exaction; 
the  interest  of  Poland  wm  in  every  point  of  view  sacrificed  to  that  of 
Russia;  Russian  subjects  grew  rich  in  posts  of  trust  in  which  the  most  un- 
principled peculation  was  committed  without  shame,  and  without  rebuke ; 
every  means  were  taken  to  subdue  the  national  spirit,  and  to  render  the 
proud  nobles  of  Poland  the  subminsive  vassals  of  UnsKia.  But  though 
power  may  crush  the  physical  energies,  insult  and  injury  only  excite  tlie 
patriotic  feelings  of  a  brave  nation  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Pules,  only  a 
•Kght  impulse  was  wanting  to  set  the  cuiTent  in  motion  ;  the  train  was 
prepared,  reody  to  be  fired  by  a  spark. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  in  1826,  was  the  first  signal  of  re- 
volutionary movement.  The  objects  aud  the  extent  of  that  conspiracy  have 
never  transpired,  hut  the  cruelties  and  the  violations  of  the  charter  wliich 
followed,  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  Secret  as 
sociations,  for  promoting  the  cause  of  independence,  were  formed  in  1828. 
To  these  the  officers  of  tlie  army,  the  pupils  of  the  military  academies, 
mhJ  the  Htudenta  of  the  university  of  Warsaw  \itvv\ed  vWwviVn-m*  V-a.  coa- 
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ftiderable  Dumben;.  Ii  lias  been  sapposed  that  die  progieas  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  France  sapplied  the  impalBe,  which  was  wanting  to  bring  on  this 
ronsatnmatiun.  BeHiUes  thiti,  a  number  of  cauHes  were  in  operation. 
The  former  grievances  were  redoubled ;  new  aiti  of  tyranny  had  been 
threatened  ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  understood  to  be  the  tutention  of  the  , 
emperor  Nicholas  to  remove  the  Polish  army  to  tlie  southern  frontier 
of  bin  dominioiiB,  and  in  their  Ktead  tu  send  an  army  of  Uuiisians^  with 
the  obvious  view  of  fonfirminjj^  bin  power  over  a  pfopln  already  ripe  for 
reTolt.  Tlie  29Lh  of  November  IbSO  opened  the  struggle.  The  students 
of  the  military  school  were  the  first  called  to  arms.  The  person  of  the 
grand  duke  was  their  Brat  object,  and  they  proceeded  iuHtautly  to  hiti 
palace  of  Beividere,  situated  about  two  miles  from  Warsaw.  By  the  as- 
distance  of  a  faithful  nervant,  however,  the  tyrant  escaped;  but  some  of 
his  servants,  among  whom  wan  tho  hated  vice-president  of  police,  Lnbo- 
widftki,  and  many  soldiers  of  the  Rusfiiau  ^ard,  fell  victims  to  the  popu- 
lar resentment.  Meanwhile,  other  bodies  of  conspirators  paraded  the 
•treeU  of  Warsaw,  rousing  the  inhabitants  and  the  army,  Tlie  arsenal 
WW  seized  and  arms  distributed  to  forty  thousand  citizens,  the  prisona 
were  opened,  and  tlie  public  offices  taken  possession  of.  Jn  a  few  hours 
the  Russian  power  in  Poland  had  fallen.  Tlie  escape  of  the  grand  duke 
was  at  fir^c  precipitate ;  he  had  not  time  to  collect  the  necessary 
vlothinir  for  such  a  juurney  as  now  lay  before  bim  ;  bis  attendants  wero 
equally  ill-providetl,  and  he  wa»  in  imminent  danger  of  failing  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  insurgents.  But  a  few  huurs  Hulliced  to  restore  order  in 
Warsaw,  and  one  of  the  earliest  acta  of  the  administrative  council,  was 
to  offer  every  facility  for  the  departure  of  the  duke,  with  his  artillery  and 
baegage. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th,  the  administmtive  council  asnembled.  This 
consisted  of  Prince  Adam  Czartorinski,  Prince  Michael  Uad/.iwill,  Gene- 
ral Chlopicki,  General  Pac,  the  Caatillan  Rochonowaki,  and  the  ixist  ami 
state  secretary  M.  Niemcevicz.  Assisted  by  the  advice  of  tlie  more 
eminent  among  the  citizens,  it  was  determined  that  the  authority  of  the 
emperor  should  be  still  acknowledged,  and  in  consequence  the  first  pro- 
clamations were  isHued  in  his  name.  On  the  2d  of  December,  a  deputation 
waited  on  tlie  grand  duke,  who  was  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw. 
They  represented  to  him  the  moderate  intentions  of  tlie  insurgents,  which 
were  au  yet  limited  to  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional  form  of  gorera- 
ment  provided  for  by  the  cfmrter.  Having  stipulated  for  an  unmolested 
retreat,  the  grand  duke  dismissed  that  portion  of  the  Polinb  army  which 
still  remainetl  in  his  suite,  offered  to  mediate  with  the  emperor  in  caao  of 
submission,  and  set  off  for  St  Petersburg,  accompanied  by  three  regi> 
mentt  of  Ruxsian  cavalry,  and  two  regiments  of  infantry. 

The  Poles  were  now  unanimous  in  their  desire  for  freedom,  and  in  a 
surprisingly  short  period,  the  government  was  arrangeil ;  and*  if  we  except 
the  most  active  preparations  for  defence,  every  thing  went  on  as  if  no  in- 
surrection had  occurred.  But  in  such  cases,  it  seldom  happens,  that  the 
conflicting  interests  of  parties,  or  of  individuals,  do  not  introduce  a  certain 
degree  of  discordance  into  the  operations  of  government.  To  tind  a 
remedy  for  this  evil  was  not  easy,  but  the  firmness  of  General  Chlopicki 
supplied  it.  On  tho  5th  of  December,  be  proposed  to  assume  the  office 
of  dictator ;  and,  fortunately  for  Poland,  was  immediately  confirme<l  in  it. 
in  Warsaw  there  were  two  parties  :  the  one,  wcUucd  to  ftU\\^ost.  t.lw.  <iT\- 
ffinttl  moderate*  propo'*al  of  the  govemmenl, — x\ac  o\.Wv,  sww^wX^iVk?.  «\  ^«i 
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faith  of  Kuiaia,  and  deNlroua  of  forniin|^  an  independent  kingdom.  To  tlie 
former  party  belonged  Clilupioki.  Dt^eiroas  of  avoiding  a  war,  )>e  cntcTed 
into  negotiations  with  die  court  of  St  Petersbui-g,  and  employed  al!l  hb 
influence  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  Hut  ihe  violent  party  prevailed, 
the  tlirone  was  declaied  vacant^  and  oq  ihe  18lh  of  January  1831,  Gene- 
ral Chlopicki  resigned  the  diciatorehip.  Tlioagh  disapproving  of  the 
measures  of  his  countrymen,  and  therefore  derlininoj  the  command  of  the 
army,  bia  patrioiii^m  was  not  less  than  iheirn,  and  he  expre«(^ed  liis  wil- 
lingness to  servi*  even  in  the  rankn.  in  ronscqufnce  of  this,  Prince  Rad- 
ziwill  wan  appointed  to  ilie  command  of  the  army.  The  Rmtaian  em- 
peror was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  turn  whii^^h  nJY'airs  had  taken  in  Poland, 
than  by  liis  conduct  he  destroyed  the  Inst  hopes  of  a  peaceful  issue. 
His  proclamations  of  the  17th  and  S-l-Lh  of  December  were  full  of 
tbreaieiktii^H,  while  the  mot^l  just  demands  were  repulsed  wit!)  Insult  or 
passed  over  in  silence.  War  was  declared,  and  Field-marshal  Count  Die- 
bitscfi  wai^  appdiuted  commander  of  the  Russian  forces.  The  tirst  of  the 
marshal's  proceedings  was  the  issuing  of  a  proclamation  addressed  to  ibc 
citizens  and  wurriurs  of  Poknd,  calling  upon  them  to  submit,  pledging  his 
honour  as  a  soldier  for  the  ful&lmetit  of  the  articles,  aud  threatening  the  re- 
fractory with  condign  punishment 
)  The   Russian    army  entered   Folnnd   from  different  points,  on  the  2d 

and  3d  of  l'«hruary.      They  weri'  under  the  cunnnund   of  Diebitsch  and 
)  Piihlen,  un<l  uniouuted  in  atl  to  7;;^,U00  men.     The  Poles  coulil  not  mus- 

\  ler  above  40,000  rfifidar  soldiers;   hut  the  natimial   j^uard,  consisting  of 

every  one  who  could  bear  arms,  amounted  to  ^00,000,  and  tlie  patriotism 
of  the  country  was  completely  roused.  Men  of  all  ranks  worked  at  the 
fortifications;  every  one  contributed  his  money  or  his  valuables  to  the 
common  fund.  The  head  quarters  of  the  Poles  were  Warsaw  and  Mod- 
lin. 

From  this  ])eriud  to  tlie  conclusion  of  the  struggle  tliere  remains  little 
to  be  noticed  hut  a  serit^s  of  hostile  movements,  in  which  sometimes  the 
Russians,  sometimes  the  insurgents,  were  victorious.  The  first  blow  was 
struck  on  the  8lh  of  February.     The  former  dictator,  General  Chlopicki, 

I  had  joined  the  army,  and  now  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  vanguard. 

By  the  17th  the  enemy  bad  approached  so  near,  that  the  streets  of  War- 
I  saw  were  blockaded,  and  cuiumiiading  was  heard  in  the  distance  on  the 

I  aide  of  Praga,  On  the  19th  the  Polish  army  was  forced  under  Praga,  and  re- 

treated towards  the  city,  settiug  fire  to  Praga^  in  order  to  cover  their  retreat. 
A  great  engagement  took  place  on  the  26ih,  when  two  to  three  thousand 
Pules  fell,  and  the  rest  were  driven  within  the  walls.  The  utmost  con- 
sternation prevailed  ;  Prince  Radziwitl  resigned  liis  command,  and  the 
provisional  govenimcnt  appointed  Skr^^necki  his  successor.  Matters  were 
now  in  a  situation  so  critica],  that  on  the  28tli  W'arsaw  was  reported  to 
liave  surrendered,  but  the  reports  of  the  Gtfi  of  March  sliowed  that  though 
surrounded  by  enemies,  resistance  had  not  been  ineffectual.  The  state  of 
the  weatlier  also  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Rus- 
sian army.  Tlie  rivers  were  impassable,  and  the  roads  unfit  for  travelling, 
so  tliat  even  the  besiegers  were  suffering  more  from  wont  of  supplies  ihau 
the  besieged.  On  the  30th  of  Marcli,  General  Skrzynecki,  at  the  head  of 
25,000  Poles,  attacked  the  Russian  army  during  the  night,  and  repulsed 
tiwai  with  ^eat  loss.  On  this  occasion  ^,000  Russians  were  kille<t ;  the 
wounded  and  prisoners  amounted  to  seven  ov  e\^\rt  v\\o\i%a.uA.  TVw  nei^h- 
bourhooil  of  Wanaw  was  thus  cleared  o(  t\w  enemy,  ai\A  vV\o  ttvu^i^a  ^^ 
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carried  on  with  rigour  in  other  partn  of  the  country.  A  signal  victory 
was  g;aineH  hy  the  Polea  on  the  26th  of  Apnl,  at  BemKhezko,  umler  the 
command  of  (jeneral  Dwernicki,  when  two  Kuftsian  re^nments  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  other  two  defierted  and  joined  the  iiisurgenU.  In  spite  uf  thin 
advanta^e  the  PoleH  were  ublij^ed  to  retreat,  lliuu^h  in  the  attempt  to  fol- 
lonr  ihem  the  RuRftianH  fiuffered  great  loss  ;  the  cholera  had  also  now  made 
its  appearance  amonf;  them,  and  wan  extending  rapidly  throug]]  the  vur- 
roundini^  country.  The  Austrian  government,  wlio  pretended  to  bo  mere 
lookerH-oii  in  the  matter,  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  frJendmhip 
to  Uufifiia  about  thiK  time.  Dwernicki  and  a  conbiderahlc  body  of  hia 
troop9  had  been  forced  by  the  Russians  to  take  refuge  on  the  Austrian 
territory,  where  they  were  sei^sed,  disarmed,  and  carried  prieonetB  into  the 
interiur.  By  the  23d  of  April,  cholera  had  extended  to  a  great  extenti 
and  1110  had  fallen  victims  to  its  ravages.  On  the  26th  of  May  a  san- 
guinary conflict  took  place  at  OKtroletika*  when  the  Ioks  of  the  Russians 
amounted  to  4000,  and  that  of  the  Poles  to  8000  killed  and  wounded. 
On  the  fiame  dny^  huwt^ver,  a  connidd'able  victnry  was  eaiiied  near  Narewha 
by  General  ClilapowHki.  The  insurrection  in  Lithuania  was  at  l^t  (»up- 
preaseil,  and  hopes  of  the  ullimnte  success  of  the  cause  of  free<loni  were 
brought  to  a  very  low  ebb.  A  Beries  of  losseb  hastened  the  crisis ;  and 
Warsaw  surrendered  after  two  days*  bloody  fighting  before  the  walls,  on 
the  llih  of  September.  The  Russian  army,  whose  loss  amounted  to  two 
or  three  thousand  men,  took  possession  of  the  town  ;  the  Polish  army  was 
scattered  in  small  bodies  over  the  country  ;  on  the  21th  the  national  diet 
was  dissolved,  the  members  dispei*sed,  and  the  insurrection  ceased. 

Since  these  events  Rusxta  has  ^adually  resumed  her  tyi-uindca]  sway. 
The  estates  of  Polish  nuble^  have  been  iruiisferred  to  the  lea<lers  of  the  vic- 
torious anny,  and  the  leaders  of  the  patriois  have  been  oldiged  to  seek  pro- 
tection  in  other  lands.  It  is  probable  that  in  future  the  bufferings  of  the 
Poles  will  he  greater  than  ever,  wlule  the  watchful  tsuspicions  of  their  op- 
pressors will  render  it  almost  impossible  fur  them  tu  renew  ttieir  strug^^les 
for  freedom.  Large  numbers  of  the  Poles  liave  taken  refu^i^e  in  foreign 
countrit^.  It  is  said  that  in  Prussia  alone,  there  were  lately  1^,000,  and 
that  these  have  offered  to  enter  the  service  of  the  king  of  Belgium. 

Since  our  statistical  details  of  this  country  were  published,  we  have  re- 
ceivfd  the  result  of  the  census  of  1829,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
total  population  of  Russian  Poland,  exclusive  of  the  army,  was  4)088,299 
souls,  which  are  thus  classed  : 


Employed  in  a;;ricuMure,  (householders} 
UTieir  ianiilit*!*  and  servauts, 
In  nmnufuctures, 

t'licir  f^niilies,     .  .  .  . 

Trndpsmen,  ... 

TluHr  families,     .  .  .  . 

Lanch^d  proprieters,  . 

Copyh<)hl<;rs,        .  .  .  . 

FrefhfjMers  in  towns, 
Kuiployed  und«r  government, 
l*atienti«  in  the  M'-i  public  liuspitaU, 


1,871,259 

•2.331.188 

140,377 

^68,035 

4i),b68 

131,831 

4,^05 

1.686 

41,634 

8,414 

5.376 

7,926 


Prisoners  iu  the  76  prisons, 

The  population  of  the  towns  in  to  that  of  the  country  as  I  to  5. 
religious  statistics  aie  as  follows  : 

Ifoman  Catholics,     .....      'i^^J^Si 


Thi 


F 


* 
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Hretfk  church,  ....  100,000 

Lutherans,  .....]  50,000 

CakiiiiBts,  .....  5,000 

Jews,  ......         -MO.OOO 

Other  sects,         .....  5,000 


GERMANY. 

The  spirit  of  reTolation,  which  has  been  abroad  during  late  yeai-s,  has 
not  fftilnd  to  appear  in  Germany  ;  and  iho  wisdom  of  somo  governments  has 
led  them  to  elTect  or  to  promise  a  change  wliere  tlie  state  of  public  feeling 
hL*t?an  to  intimate  that  such  a  change  was  neces<tary,  and  that,  if  a  little 
was  not  given,  a  great  deal  might  bo  exacted.  The  ratae  of  constitutional 
freedom  is  now  more  generally  known  than  formerly  in  this  country,  and 
the  desire  for  its  possession  is  almost  universal. 

During  the  minority  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  a  constitution  had  been 
granted  to  his  subjecls.     On  his  accession  to  the  tlirone,  however,  in  1829, 
this  prince  aimuUed  the  act  by  which  that  boon  had  been  conferred,  and 
proceeded  to  a  number  of  acts  of  caprice  and  violence.     The  interference 
of  his  uncle  and  guardian,  George  IV.,  was  repelled  with  insult;  the  faith- 
ful counsellors,  under  whom  the  duchy  hnd  flourished  during  his  minority, 
were  banished  or  imprisoned  ;  the  rfmonstrances  of  the  diet  were  unheed- 
e<l ;  and  the  privileges  of  bis  aubjecta  wantonly  aggressed.     Remonstrancaa 
proving  vain,  the  diet  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  offering  the  alteniaiive 
of  an  invasion,  or  the  fhlBlment  of  certain  articles.    Tlie  articles  related  to 
thereAt(»rationof  the  constitution,  and  submiK^ion  to  the  authority  of  the  diet. 
It  was  not  tilt  armies  were  ready  to  march  upon  him  that  even  this  deci- 
sion produced  its  eifect  on  the  duke,  who,  witli  a  characteristic  folly  and 
cowardice,  collected  all  tfie  money  he  could,  left  his  dominions,  and  fled  to 
Paris.     He  had  been  but  a  short  lime  there,  when  tho  events  of  July  1830 
obliged  him  to  return  home.     No  public  joy  was  expressed  at  his  return 
on  the  13th  of  August.     Irritated  at  this,  he  resuraed  his  former  conduct. 
He  put  no  couBdence  in  bis  subjects  ;  surrounded  himself  with  foreigners; 
and  dismisaed  or  iuaultcd  every  public  servant  whose  conduct  had  gained  for 
him  the  conddence  of  the  people.     He  even  went  so  far  as  to  order  ft 
public  rejoiciug  to  be  regarded  as  a  disturbance^  and  grajie  shot  to  be  fired 
upon  the  people.     The  remonstrances  of  the  citizens — whom  none  of  his 
outrageous  deeds  had  as  yet  roused  to  any  act  of  rebellion  or  riot — were  re- 
plied to  by  a  show  of  military  force,  followed  of  course  by  an  aggravation 
of  those  feelings  which  he  itiiended  to  repress.     On  the  Gth  of  September 
the  populace  attacked  the  duke  as  he  returned  from  the  theatre,  and  with 
difficulty  he  escaped  into  his  palace.  Still  wiUiug  to  continue  thdr  allegianco 
to  him,  the  magintrates  and  some  respectable  citizens  waited  oil  tl)e  duke, 
and  represented  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  change  of  measures*     The  im- 
mediate convocation  of  the  states,  and  the  removal  of  the  cannon  which  had 
been  displayed  in  front  of  the  palace,  were  urged  in  vain;  and  to  put  a 
finishing  stroke  to  his  folly,  the  duke  declared  his  determination  to  resist 
by  military  force  every  attempt  at  an  insurrection.     The  ci»stlc  was  accord- 
ingly garrisoied ;  and  the  citizens  took  up  arms,  and  on  the  7th  prepared 
to  attack  the  palace.     Finding  that  the  people  had  risen  almost  ouani- 
moasly,  ant)  that  disaffection  had  even  spread  lo  the  soldiers,  the  duke  was 
vgizmi  with  a  panic  and  fled  from  the  popular  luvW^muou,    VVv&  ^-ftR& 
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^^B  was  unfortunately  burned  in  tite  first  momenta  of  popular  triumph,  but  iu 

P*  a  short  lirue  order  was  restoretl.     Tlie  states  met,  ami  an  ofl'er  of  the  eo- 

'  vereignty  was  made  to  Duke  William,  the  brother  of  the  deponed  pHnce. 

Tbe  ofter  watt  accepted,  tlie  constitatiuji  was  con6rmed,  and  the  new  prince 

ia  now  securely  ae&ted  on  the  throne  which  tlie  fallyr  of  his  brother  had 

lost. 

Saxovt  has  also  seen  its  day  of  rerolution.  The  king  had  attempted 
to  invade  the  religious  privileg^es  of  his  people^  and  the  example  of  other 
conntrieB  had  tauKht  ihem  that  redress  niit^ht  be  obtained  by  a  reiy  alight 
fltru^le.  The  inhabitants  of  Dresden  therefore  rose  ;  and  after  disarming  a 
few  soldiers,  burning  the  ot^ce  of  police»  organizing  a  body  of  civic  guards, 
and  parading  the  streets,  they  brought  the  king  to  a  capitulation.  A  constitu- 
tional form  of  govemntent  was  given,  the  grievances  were  redressed,  and 
the  nephew  of  his  majesty  was  appointed  hi!*  co-operator  and  successor  in 
the  government.  The  submission  of  the  king  was  the  more  readily  obtain- 
ed, as,  at  tho  same  time,  the  students  of  the  university  and  public  schools 
of  Leipsic  had  risen,  disarmed  the  police  and  military,  and  taken  the  town 
under  their  own  protection. 

Tlie  prince  of  Cassbl  has  ali^o  been  obliged  to  yield  tu  the  remonstrances 
of  bia  subjects,  and  institute  a  more  liberal  form  of  government  than  for- 
nerly.  He  had  been  avaricious  and  tyrannical,  hut  a  slight  ahow  of  re- 
dstanCK  brought  him  to  his  senses.  The  government  is  now  divided  be- 
tween the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  people,  on  principles  sufHciently  lib- 
«imL 

A  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  which  occurred  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanovkr,  iu  the  beginning  of  1831,  deserves  to  be  noticed.  On  tho  8th  of 
January,anumberofadvocatesandyounggraduatesputthemselvcsattbehead 
ofamob  and  expelled  the  policeuf  GiJctiiigen.  A  burgher-guard  was  immediate- 
ly formed  by  the  students  of  the  university  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
order,  but  they  were  soon  won  over,  and  joined  the  original  insurgents  in 
opposition  to  Uie  royal  troops.  The  gates  of  the  town  were  closed,  and 
attempts  made  to  inflame  thu  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  against 
the  government.  The  causes  of  complaint  were  chieHy  the  arrangements 
of  the  police,  though  moro  important  political  topics  were  occasionally 
mentioned.  The  fii'st  measure  taken  by  the  duke  of  Cambridge,  as  gover- 
nor-general, was  to  warn  the  iidiabitants  by  a  proclamation  of  the  ISth, 
that  submission  alone  could  prevent  the  et)'usinn  of  bloo<],  offering  at  tho 
aaioe  time  an  indemnity  to  all.  In  a  few  days  the  inhuhiiants  came  to 
their  senses  and  opened  the  gates.  *'  No  blood  has  Howi^d — no  shot  has 
been  tired,"  said  a  Hanuveriau  journal,  "  the  work  of  insurrection,  begun 
by  fools  and  eviUintentioned  ]M'rsons,  has  fallen,  and  (ifittingen  is  once 
more  the  seat  of  order  ajid  peace."  Upon  this  submission  the  university 
was  closed,  and  the  students  ordered  to  return  home  within  a  limited  iipBce 
of  time.  Slight  punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  ringleaders,  and  in  a 
short  time  perfect  qaiet  was  restored.  Some  demonstrations  of  public  feel- 
ing, however,  rendered  it  expedient  that  something  shonhl  be  done  to  in- 
anre  general  confidence  and  satisfaction.  Tbe  duke  of  Cambridge  was 
therefore  invested  with  vice-regal  power,  and  the  privileges  of  the  people 
increased,  sinc^  which  nothing  has  occurred  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  tbe 
atates. 
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Recent  transactiona  require  that  we  should  devote  some  portion  of  ourap- 
pendix  to  the  contiiination  of  our  historical  rhoptcr  on  !Swit;?erland,  and  a 
more  full  elucidation  of  it*  federal  constitutiou. 

The  new  federal  pact  adopted  by  the  diet  in  1815,  continnes  in  force 
to  this  day,  and  contains  the  following  principles  :  the  twentytwo  cantonii 
mutually  p^uarantce  their  indepenflence  and  territory,  and  are  bound  to  as- 
sist each  other  for  this  purpose.  Upon  the  demand  of  any  one  canton,  the 
federal  diet  ia  to  send  assistance  to  defend  the  country  and  preserve  the 
peace.  Disputes  between  the  cantons  to  be  referred  to  the  diet,  and  de> 
cisions  of  the  latter  to  be  submitted  to.  The  free  passage  of  provisioiw 
and  goods  from  one  canton  to  another  is  gruaranteed.  No  new  tolls  or 
daiies  on  exportation  or  importation,  can  be  laid  without  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  tlve  cantons.  As  there  are  no  longer  subjects  in  ^Switzerland, 
so  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights  can  never  in  future  be  the  exclu^iive 
privilege  of  any  clans  of  citizens  in  any  one  canton.  The  high-fe<leral  diet 
represents  the  whole  Swiss  ualion  ;  it  consists  of  the  deputies  of  two>and- 
twenty  cantons,  baring  each  a  single  vote.  The  deputies  are  oppointed 
by  the  cantons  for  each  sesbton,  and  receive  in»tructtutis  fruui  tlieir  respect- 
ire  gorernmenta.  The  diet  assembles  by  turns  in  the  touois  of  Bern,  Zu- 
rich, and  Lucerne,  two  successive  years  to  each.  The  ordinary  session  be- 
gins on  the  first  Monday  of  July*  and  lasts  one  month  at  least.  Its  pre- 
sident is  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  canton  where  it  assetnbles,  which  can- 
ton is  called  the  vooncor  or  directing  canton,  Between  the  end  of  one  ses- 
sion and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  the  direction  of  the  federal  affairs  is 
inirosted  to  ilie  executive  of  the  directing  canton,  who  must  afterwards 
render  an  account  of  Mn  prncooilincrH  to  the  following  diet.  In  cases  of  ur- 
gency, and  on  the  demuiid  ut  live  cantons,  or  even  of  tlie  directing  canton 
ain^ly,  an  extraoriliuary  dU't  im  convoked.  In  similar  ctrcumhtances  also, 
the  diet  can.  before  its  recess,  inveHt  thet'ooricorwith  extraordinary  powera, 
or  associate  to  it  representatives  of  the  federation.,  to  act  as  a  federal  di* 
rectory.  The  diet  declares  war,  concludes  peace,  and  alliances  or  treaties 
of  commerce  with  foreign  powers  ;  it  appoints  envoys  and  consuls  ;  it  di- 
rects the  organization  of  ibe  federal  troops,  appoints  the  general,  colonels, 
and  staff;  it  calls  upon  each  canton  to  furnish  \x»  contingent  whenerer 
required,  and  directs  llie  employment  of  the  federal  forces,  &c. 

The  recent  local  changes  and  revolutions  have  not  affected  the  general 
constitution  of  the  Swiss  nation  ;  but  various  causes  have  operated  to  mo- 
dify the  respective  constitutioue  of  different  cantons.     In  the  old  demo- 
cratic cantons,  wliich  are  six  in  nunibor,  viz  :  Schwytz,  Uri,  Glams,  Zag, 
Llntenvalden,  and  Appenzell,  little  or  no  aiteration  has  been  made  from 
their  6rst  declaration  of  independence  to  the  present  day.     In  these  the 
land^gemeinde,  or  general  assembly  of  all  the  citizens,  constitutes  the 
supreme  power,  and  has  always  been  found  irretiistible  when  roused  into 
action.     The  two  cantons  of  the  Grisons  and  Valais  may  be  also  consider- 
ed as  democracies.     A  second  class  of  cantons  consists  of  those  in  which 
aristocratic   institutiona  hare  long  prevailed.     These  are  Rem,  Friburg, 
Soleure,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Basle,  and  i^chaifhausen.    All  these  cities  were       ■ 
m  tlie  middle  agea  free  imperial  towns  ;  and,  as  they  successively  detached       I 
tbvmselres  from  the  empire,  their  municipal  aAm\nWt*Uow  Wc&xnv  th« 
baak  q£  their  venpectire  cooslilutious  ;  and  lUe  VniWuixaxiu  u^  vVt^  oxw&  ^otci* 
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tianed  to  hold  exclnsire  pririlegea  over  those  of  the  country  drntricta. 
This  state  of  things  was  funimlly  abolished  la  1809.  In  1BI4  the  towns 
made  an  attempt  to  resume  their  privi!e|i;wf,  hut  were  ultimately  coun- 
pelltd  to  allow  about  oiie-lhiril  ot  the  seatH  in  their  Wginlative  councils 
to  \m  filled  by  rt'prpHpnlatives  frum  the  country  distriets.  The  third  class 
of  cantons,  generally  known  hy  the  name  ot  the  new  cantons,  had  popular 
representative  governments  till  1814,  when  a  variety  of  complex  ma- 
chinery was  introduced  into  the  frame  work  of  their  govenitnents  in  or- 
der to  check  a  too  democratic  tendency. 

Such  was  the  political  condition  of  the  various  states  of  Switzerland  in 
the  early  part  of  1830>  Many  {^rounds  of  complaint,  however,  existed 
throughout  the  union.  The  system  of  civil  and  criminal  laws  was  ex- 
ceedingly defective  in  many  of  the  cantons  ;  the  cmincils  and  diet  held 
their  sittings  in  private  ;  and  above  all,  the  press  groaneil  under  a  sevei*c; 
censorship.  Various  addresses  had  been  presented  iu  ditt'c'rent  cantons, 
praying  fur  a  revision  of  tlie  constitntions  of  1814-,  but  xhene  had  all  been 
either  treuted  witli  silence,  or  contemptuously  rejeuterl.  Tlie  cantiMi  of 
Ticino,  in  which  the  worst  abuses  seem  to  havi^  prevailed,  was  thf*  first  to 
eet  the  example  <jf  returni.  A  project  of  consLitutJun  on  liberal  principles 
was  proposed  by  the  executive  council,  adopted  by  the  legislative  council, 
sabmitted  to  and  sanctioned  by  the  general  assemblies  of  the  circles,  and 
ultimately  proclaimed  as  the  new  constitutional  law  of  the  state.  It  es- 
lablished  the  system  of  direct  election  by  the  citizens,  the  elections  to  be 
renewed  every  four  years.  The  members  of  llie  legislative  caimot  fill  any 
tituation  under  the  executive.  The  members  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  high  court  of  judicature,  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  members  of  the 
great  council.  The  sittings  of  the  great  council  are  public.  Tbe  coun- 
cillors  of  state  are  elected  for  fuur  years,  at  the  expii-ation  of  which  they 
B)BV  be  re-elected  for  four  years  ntore  only.  The  liberty  of  ilie  press,  the  in- 
violability of  perHons,  anil  the  right  of  petition^  are  parts  of  the  fundamen- 
tal law  ;  no  tax  can  be  laid  without  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  great 
council.  All  lotteries  and  public  games  of  chance  are  forbidden.  The 
present  constitution  cannot  be  modified  before  a  lapse  of  twelve  years,  and 
then  any  modification  of  it  must  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  pri- 
mary assemblies  of  the  people. 

These  principles,  with  more  or  less  modification,  hare  been  since  adopt- 
e<l  in  most  of  the  otlier  cantons  of  SwitKorland,  although  not  without  con- 
siderable opposition,  especially  in  the  old  aristocratic  cantons.  The  con- 
test betwixt  the  new  and  old  party  was  strongest  at  Basle,  where  the 
landsgemeinde  and  citizens  came  to  an  open  rupture  ;  but  tranquillity  was 
ultimately  restored  in  this  quarter  also  in  Feburary  1831.  The  democratic 
cantons  took  little  part  in  the  erenta  of  IbSO-l. 
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The  union  of  Holland  and  Belgium  was  never  satisfactory  to  the  majority 
of  the  iiiliabitauts  of  the  southern  states.  Every  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  government  of  HuilaiKl  to  conciliate  the  Belgians  was  regarded  with 
distrust ;  every  trifling  inroarl  upon  their  privileges  or  their  prejudices  was 
reviewed  with  universal  discontent.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the 
t«rm9  of  the  treaty  whiclj  united  the  kingdom  ot  l\^e  "^cvWAmx^^Vw  Vfe\\> 
were  iierer  strictly  complied  with  by  t\\o  Vhiic\i  ^oveTW\Q*6\iX  \  NwjX  "^Mt 
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^ievanoes  were  by  no  means  ^eat.  It  was  not  a  refttriction  of  ppr<ional 
frt!t?i]om  ilmt  was  complainod  of;  the  prens  wao  unHliairUled,  tlio  cliurrli 
WM  ire&y  bat  the  people  were  (li8cunteiito<l.  Their  king  was  not  a  Be]i;tan, 
hiB  interests  were  therefore  Huppfwed  to  be  at  variance  with  those  of  hid 
Belgian  auhjecls ;  and  no  appearance  of  kindnpw  and  of  sincerity  on  his 
part  could  reconcile  them  to  htn  government.  A  fatal  error  was  committed 
in  the  attempt  to  amali^auiate  the  two  nations.  DiflTmn^'  in  character,  in 
relif^ion,  in  name,  and  in  language,  the  Belgians  uud  the  Dutch  coald  not 
apree ;  mutual  jeahmHiPs  were  early  excited,  an<i  the  attempt  to  force  a 
ttuion  Herved  only  to  widen  the  br<*ach.  The  causes  of  complaint  urged 
by  the  Belgiann  were:  the  Rlmre  of  the  national  debt  of  Holland  which 
was  laid  upon  them,  the  unequal  diviftion  of  ttie  representative  power,  and 
the  partiality  Khown  to  the  Hatch  in  tfie  cLiHtrihuiion  of  public  oHice*. 
Tho«e  complaints  were  certainly  made  with  pood  reason,  and  though  the 
happiness  and  pnrsonfll  liberties  of  the  Bel^ans  were  bat  liitlo  interfereil 
with,  there  cannot  he  a  doubt  of  their  right  to  demand  a  separation  iu 
consequence.  To  a  certain  extent,  however,  the  conscquencf^s  of  this 
national  discontent  were  restrained  by  another  cause.  Tins  was  the  state 
of  France.  In  deserting  Holland,  Belgium  must  from  her  situation  either 
throw  herself  under  the  protection  of  France,  or  sbape  her  line  of  policy 
Bo  m  to  insure  the  neutrality  of  the  Frencli  govenmient.  For  a  Jon^ 
time,  the  alternative  thus  presented  did  not  offer  strong  indncements  for 
a  change.  France  was  now  under  the  power  of  the  Jesuit  party,  and  the 
press  was  restricted,  while  at  home  the  church  and  the  presii  were  equally 
free.  Ttie  liberal  party  in  Belgium,  therefore,  continued  to  support  the 
king  and  the  established  order  of  things,  lest  by  admitting  into  Belgium 
the  interest  of  France,  a  change  might  be  productive  of  greater  grievaDoea 
than  tlwse  that  were  complained  of.  Towards  the  close  of  1829,  the 
catholic  and  the  liberal  ]>arty  coalesced,  and  ttie  discontent  was  more  openly 
expre-ssed  than  ever.  In  every  n)easnre  proposed  by  the  gorernraenr,  the 
Belgian  deputies  found  sonietbing  to  contplain  of,  and  by  unremitting 
Axertions  were  frequently  surcessful  in  their  opposition  ;  and  their  exaspera- 
tion was  brought  to  a  height,  when  the  king,  in  a  raes^sage  of  the  lllh 
December,  denounced  the  press  as  the  agent  of  sedition,  and  calle<]  u{>on 
the  deputies  to  impose  restrictions  upon  it.  The  decennial  budget  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  coDststing  almost  entirely  of  Beleiana,  and  the 
general  cry  was,  *'  No  redress, — no  supplies !"  The  conduct  of  the  king  upon 
this,  was  such  as  to  add  to  his  unpopularity.  He  witlwlrew  the  pensions 
and  dismissed  from  various  posts  about  the  court  several  individuals, 
whose  integrity  had  caused  them  to  join  the  opposition.  This  meaauret 
though  alfecting  only  a  few  individuals,  wb»  received  by  the  Belgians  as 
a  national  injur)^;  the  dittcanled  courtiers  were  covered  with  honour,  a 
sabscriplion  was  raised  to  remunerate'  them  for  their  1o»m*h,  and  the  pr^ 
raised  its  voice  in  favour  of  them  and  all  who  should  display  a  similar 
■pint. 

To  the  plan  for  a  subscription,  some  individuals  added  another  of  a 

much  more  improper  and  dangerous  nature.     The  scheme  originaleil  with 

M.  de  i'otter,  who  was  at  that  time  in  prit»on   for  a  libel  against  the 

government.     He  proposed  to  form  a  Belgic  confederacy,  for  the  support 

of  ali  penon»  who  should  suffer  in  the  performance  of  their  flnlies,  and 

even  for  iijiiemriiTying  all  those  whofte  uUervst*  rai^lit  suffer  in  what  h*» 

and  hi»  confetlentei  considered  a  \egaV  lewslance  \o  y'**'"*    '^^-  '^^^^^- 

raiion  of  hit  huer,  iu  the  joumaU  of  t\«  SA  ¥<^irttx^,  V^^.  ftvcvut^-^ 
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indif^nfitLon  of  the  goremment,  and  moaHures  were  taken  for  the  prosecation 
of  the  editors  of  the  Courier  dg  Pays  Ba$^  Le  Belfre^  and  Le  Cutholique^ 
whoso  papers  wero  Bcized,  and  themiielvee  coiutnittfjd  lo  prison.  Dc  Potter 
was  already  iu  prison  ;  his  papert^  were  also  selzed>  and  a  prosecution  was 
commenced  nc^ainFit  him.  Pnblic  f<>elinf;  in  Belgium  was  Htrongly  excited 
in  favour  of  the^se  men,  and  thus  the  etTorC«f  of  the  government,  though 
BnccGSfiful  in  subduing  the  immediate  operatiooa  of  their  oppoui^nU,  failed 
entirely  in  the  most  important  objecti  that  of  destroying  th«ir  iuflaence 
with  the  ppople. 

The  trial  of  the  priaonf^ra  was  delayed  till  the  lOch  of  April,  and  con- 
tinued for  sixteen  days.  The  result  was  the  condomnation  of  M.  de 
Potter  to  an  exile  of  eiglit  years,  MM.  HieilmaiiH  and  Bartels  for  8etren> 
and  M.  N^ve  for  five.  In  addition  to  thb  illiberal  policy,  the  Dutch 
goremment  contrived  that  France  and  Prussia  should  refuse  them  an 
asylum,  so  tliat  for  three  months  they  were  detained  on  the  frontier  of 
Belgium,  till  pcrmis^iiou  was  obtained  for  them  to  pass  onwards  to 
Switzerland. 

Tlif^  excitement  of  public  feeling  was  now  raised  to  a  high  pitcli.  The 
attempt  to  exclude  the  French  and  to  introduce  the  Dutch  language  in 
coarts  of  law  and  the  <lebates  iu  the  chamber  of  deputies,  had  given  rise 
to  much  di'^content,  and  the  consequences  might  now  have  been  seiiuus, 
bad  not  an  ordinance  of  the  7th  of  June  repealed  the  interdict  which  had 
in  1825  been  issued  against  the  use  of  the  French  language.  This 
eoDceasion  gave  satisfaction,  but  it  was  not  of  suflicieDt  importance,  and 
came  too  late  to  calm  the  spirit  of  the  opposition  party.  Nothing  less 
than  the  dismissal  of  the  minister  of  justice,  Van  Maanen,  would  now  have 
Mlisfied  the  people ;  hut  the  king  remained  obstinately  blind  to  the  impor- 
tant intliience  wbicli  this  step  would  have  had  ;  the  press  conlinued  as  violent 
as  ever;  anfl  the  renewed  prosecutions  of  the  editors  of  popular  journals 
prevented  ihe  ferment  from  subsiding. 

Affairs  were  in  this  condition^  when  the  revolution  in  France  produced 
a  contagious  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Belgians.  The  fear  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  France,  In  caae  of  a  separation  from  Holland,  was  completely 
removed  ;  and  the  distant  hope  of  a  neutrality,  on  the  pait  of  that  power, 
was  changed  into  an  almost  certain  prospect  of  co-operation.  Even  the 
roiriisteriul  journals  expressed  a  fear,  that  the  InlJiience  of  French  opinions 
in  Belgium  would  soon  prove  too  strong  for  ihe  government.  Yet  no 
proper  means  were  taken  to  allay  the  public  ferment,  wfiile  the  court 
displayed  its  fear  aufl  confessed  its  weakness,  by  suspending  the  iUumiua- 
tions  and  fire-works  provided  for  the  celebration  oi  the  king's  birth-day  ; 
in  ad<lition  to  which,  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  gorernmeui,  froiu  Bi-us^els 
to  the  Hague,  gave  a  further  occasion  to  the  journals  for  inflaming  the 
public  mind. 

The  revolution  was  begun  by  a  mob.  A  large  mass  of  people,  who  had 
assembled  on  the  25th  of  August,  to  hear  the  opera  of  the  Muctte  de 
Porticij  being  disappointed  of  their  object  by  the  smallness  of  the  theatre, 
tamed  their  attention,  as  is  usual  on  sucli  occasions,  to  mischief.  The 
first  object  which  came  in  their  way  was  the  printing  office  of  the  Nationalf 
the  principal  government  paper.  From  this  they  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  the  editor,  who  had  renderad  himself  obnoxious  by  his  opposition  to 
the  Bclgic  union.  This  being  totally  demolished,  they  made  an  attempt 
to  reach  the  Pliiret  Uoyale,  from  which  ihey  VJeve  AeVexxev^,  ^rtxvV*^  V'^ -^ 
ahow  vf  retiiittsnvt'  luid  partly  by  oiilrcauua.     '1lW\\q^\  sj^  N^v\  NS^awfa-* 
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lKnv4>ver»  vvus  attaiketl  and  burned.  l)e  Fott«r  tvan  not  forgotten,  *'Doiru 
vviifi  Van  Mannen !"  and  "  De  Palter  for  ever !"  was  heard  in  every  street, 
lu  the  riotuni  travented  the  city  in  search  of  new  objects  wliereon  they 
might  wreak  their  vengeance.  Hitlierto,  tli«  military  and  the  gendarmerie 
had  tnade  but  trifling  exertions  to  rostraiu  l\m  rioters.  During  the  night, 
liowftvcr^  different  partieK  of  niilitary  attacked  the  moh,  and  where  resistance 
Whk  nuide,  6red  upon  them,  so  that  o  cont^iderahle  number  were  killed. 

Early  in  the  mornings  a  lai-ge  body  of  the  respectable  ritizen<t  applied  to 
the  buigomaKter  nnd  council  of  the  city,  to  supply  them  with  arms  for  the 
defence  of  the  public  peace.  Their  request  wa.s  complied  with,  bat  to  their 
diNmay,  it  was  found  that  the  mob  was  also  furni^^bed  witli  arms,  liai'ing 
uttncked  the  hnrmckR  nnd  seized  the  depot  of  arms  and  ammunition  kept 
tliere.  This  iiuininent  danger  was  averted,  however,  by  the  good  manage- 
m«*nt  of  the  ro»pcciable  citizens.  It  being  supposed  that  they  were 
Hufliciently  numerous  to  defend  the  town,  the  ntiliury  retired,  whicli  had 
All  instant  effect  in  calming  the  passions  of  the  mol>,  who  soon  laid  down 
their  armH  or  sold  iheni  fur  small  sums  to  the  citizens.  Before  mid-day, 
the  (listurbanceft  had  completely  ceased.  But  as  the  riot  was  quelled^  the 
revolution  began.  The  niemheni  of  tlte  Belgic  union  could  not  fail  to 
perceive,  what  a  favourable  crisis  had  occurred  for  the  completion  of  tlieir 
pUnii.  The  citiz«Q9  were  armed,  the  military  removed,  mnd  a  mob  was 
ivady  to  iise  at  a  moment's  warning, — and  no  sooner  was  the  so^estion 
given,  than  tliose  who  had  taken  up  armi^  to  establish  order,  prepared  to 
utie  litem  for  estublishing  a  new  form  of  government.  In  the  coarse  of 
the  3(>th,  6ve  thousand  n)en  were  in  arms  to  protect  the  city  and  intimidate 
tltu  government, — the  Brabant  colours  took  the  place  of  those  of  the  house 
of  ()ningti  at  the  I4<*itel  de  Ville, — and  the  authorti  uf  the  revolution  assaoiecl 
the  rule,  without  o^widy  denying  the  authority  of  the  king,  but  on  the 
contrary  ficlinij  in  his  name. 

The  <'\auiple  of  the  people  of  Brossels  was  immediately  followed  by 
tho!«  of  l^iuvain,  Liege,  Ghent,  and  .Antwerp;  where,  though  the  mob 
did  not  prooeotl  to  n  »imilar  work  of  destruction,  the  citizens  obtained 
arms  and  put  a  checJc  upon  tha  operation*  of  the  military.  In  a  few  days, 
the  utoh  of  Brancib  attiMnpted  to  resume  ilieir  outn^ea.  Machinery  was 
dMtroyed  and  Imhm«»  burnt,  and  it  was  only  at  the  exfttmm  of  many  live*, 
and  an  arrangrment  for  the  supply  of  their  wants,  that  lemporary  qaiet 
was  ofttAit>et1. 

Meanwhile,  preparation«  ^eiv  made  for  sending  a  depatation  to  tiie 
Hacue,  to  tvpreitetit  to  tb«  king  the  state  of  pnblic  fi'iiliai^  tocxpbin 
what  had  h<^n  done,  and  what  wa*<)«sired.  TheaMaabanaf  iWdflfWtBlioD 
w«c«  CouM  FtfJix  de  Mfcode,  M.  fie  SenM»  Bona  JoMpb  de  Hnogrrarat, 
M,  Qeadebieii,  Mid  M.  Muoaurt.  To  iboai  ww  anvtied  aa  address, 
rc^rvamttay  die  catmmMmtm  akmdj  dwrifced,  and  pnyiac  ftr  an 
nnnediate  tje>im*ift—  «f  ikm  amt*  giawil,  B«ft  aaa«;  dbs  odier 
dMMads  wkWk  the  difwtaiaMi  wm  iasmctad  •*  ftmm  «paa  dbn  Ion;*  we 
iM]r  MMlmi  Uie  iKiinSMol  «f  V«fc  M— 1«.  Ai  tnaAmm  oCiIm  piw,  the 
rHaavnl  of  rv«in<tiiMn  «|kea  ■ikcarian, — trial  by  j«ry  in  niini«al  aaoters, — 
tW  ftnlbXmkm^x  of  ■dwitwnal  mya>iifciUty,  the  m/aMtkmmA  ml  iL* 
lu^cowtof  j«aiWmilH>«a«ik— and,  «  m  wwd,  tfce  pffcct  faiflMwi  aS 
tkm  charter  m  fawdaawtol  ^«.  AMthar  JB|cinhia  ef  tW  mam  kmd 
A«M  Ufr»  ivf  Ml  aa  lU  :^<lli of  A«gwfe»  Oa  tMr amal aithe Hasae» 
d  at  aan^  ••  kirn  wmjmy*  m^^ffmtmik'im  mcA^  Cvaa 
K»  ivvMvad  «lMa  wMb  vmn  mmmmm  ^  faH^a^  «4 
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cordiality,  liKteiiod  with  attention  to  the  Htatemeiit  of  ij^rieraiiccH,  aiid 
informed  them  that  the  tiemand  of  the  address  had  been  anticipated  by 
a  convocation  of  the  states -general  which  had  been  appointed  for  the  13ili 
of  SeptemhtT.  Witfi  respect  to  some  oilier  demands,  he  pointed  out  their 
obviously  unreaBonahle  nalure,  aa  addressed  to  him,  williin  vvliose  jurin- 
diction  they  did  not  lie.  The  diRmirtHal  <d'  the  obnoxious  niiniifters  was 
decidedly  in  hiH  power,  and  it  waa  unt'iHtunate  fur  him,  tlmt  he  did  nut  at 
once  make  a  conceH.Hion  wliirh  would  have  put  a  ^top  to  fuither  demands. 
Having  diimi^uied  the  deputations^  hiii  majesty  came  tu  the  di'teL't[iiiia.ttun  of 
sending  his  ftons,  the  prince  of  Orange  and  Prince  Fretlerick,  with  powers 
lo  redress  grievancen,  as  well  as  an  army  to  enforce  Kubuils(«ion.  At 
Antwerp,  where  the  disaffection  to  the  house  of  Naa»au  was  comparatively 
small,  they  were  well  received.  At  BrusseU,  however,  their  appearance 
with  an  armed  force  waa  looked  upon  with  su.spiciun,  and  a  deputation 
was  sent  to  meet  them  at  a  ahort  distance  from  the  city,  fur  the  purpose 
of  pcritnBdini;  ihem  to  ^ive  up  the  iilea  of  restoring  the  military  lo  their 
former  posittuns,  and  to  enter  the  town  unattended.  To  thb^  many  objec- 
tions were  made,  and  a  mutual  want  of  conddence  appeared  ;  though  the 
circumntancen  oblicred  the  prince  to  aft'ect  to  praise  actions  of  which  he 
could  not  but  disapprove,  and  to  tmst  those  as  friends  whom  lie  had  every 
re^fnon  to  (inspect  of  being  hostile  lo  bis  iatereHis.  8ume  wyniptoms  of 
disturbance  in  the  city,  on  account  of  the  lun^^^  abjteuce  of  t!ie  deputien, 
however,  caused  the  prince  of  Orange  to  yield.  He  was  accordingly 
conducted  to  his  palace  by  an  escort  of  the  civic  guard,  while  the  rest  of 
that  body,  to  the  number  of  ten  tliouiand,  were  ostentatiously  dii^played 
in  the  streets  through  which  he  had  to  pass.  In  the  square  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  he  addressc'd  the  populace,  who  received  him  with  few  of  ihuse 
■igns  of  respect,  to  whicli^  as  heir-apparent  uf  the  crown,  he  waa  entitled. 

A  comtni»!>sion  was  now  appointed  to  wait  upon  ihc  piincu,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  btaling  the  demands  uf  the  peuple.  These  were  not  ns  befure, 
limited  tu  tliu  fulfilment  of  the  charter,  but  they  aimed  at  a  total  separa- 
tion of  the  kingdoms  of  flollaud  and  Delgium,  united  to  tlie  strange  pro- 
posal, that  one  Hovercign  »houId  rule  both.  To  this  propui^al  the  prince 
could  offer  no  objections,  and  agreed  to  submil  it  to  his  father.  To  the 
majority  of  both  nations  the  scheme  avas  ]>erfectly  agreeable,  and  the  de- 
aire  of  the  king  lo  restore  peace,  and  at  the  same  timo  lo  retain  his  domi- 
nions, induced  him  to  listen  witbacquie^ceoco  to  a  proposal  which  bcemed 
to  be  the  ultimate  demand  of  the  most  dii^contented  of  his  bubjecta. 
Among  thoHe  who  were  most  open  in  their  calls  fur  this  measure,  and  the 
most  decided  in  their  approbation,  were  some  wtiose  sincerity  cannot  fail 
to  be  doubted,  when  we  had  them  afterwards  united  iu  the  most  vtoleut 
opposition  u*  the  intere«itf  of  the  house  of  Nassau. 

The  conduct  uf  the  king,  however,  on  the  return  of  his  sons,  was  not 
aach  as  to  lead  tu  the  atnlc-nblK  adjustment  of  disputed  points.  By  not 
distinguishing  carefully,  in  his  pruclaujatiuns,  between  the  original  rioters, 
and  the  present  insurgent.s  in  Belgium,  he  offended  the  latter,  while  nothing 
was  done  to  cunciliate  the  former.  The  suspicions  against  bini  were  in- 
creased by  an  addition  made  to  the  number  of  military  stationed  at  no 
great  distance  from  Brussels,  and  an  idea  was  entertained,  that  nothing  but 
a  display  of  force  would  induce  him  to  accede  to  the  proposiMl  change.  It 
was  with  considerable  hesitation  that  the  Belgic  members  determined  upon 
ap|»earing  at  the  convention  <d'  the  states-general.  A  *'  con\mvl.teA  «&(  ^mV 
//V  Bn/i'ty/'  being  in  fact  iho  tirht  blep  luwaida  n  ^\uV\&\\a\v^.  ^^^wasv^^*^ 
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COOMtiog  of  the  prince  de  Li^e,  the  dake  d'Ur»e1t  M.  de  Secos.  Count 
FeKz  de  Mesode,  M.  Gendebieo,  M.  Van  de  Weycr,  M.  Ranppe,  aad  M. 
Meam.  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  afif&iri»  of  the  nation  till  a  final  aet- 
tlemcnt  should  bo  obtained. 

Tlie  meeting;  of  the  slater-general »  on  the  IStli  September,  produced  no- 
thing satisfactory.  The  speech  from  the  tliruue  did  not  exhibit  that  con- 
ciliating^ spirit  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  on  itticb  occa- 
sions, and  even  sliowed  a  desire  to  evade  tlie  propo>)ed  measare,  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  fundamental  law.  Discontent  increased  in  the  south,  even 
the  deputies  were  blamed  for  want  of  energy,  and  the  letters  of  De  Potter^ 
who  was  now  in  Paris,  recalled  his  schemes  of  revolt  and  republicanitsm. 
The  ''  committee  of  public  safety*'  took  upon  them  powers  which  gave  the 
lie  to  their  professions  of  alle^nce,  and  enconraged  the  formaiion  of  cinba 
opposed  to  the  goremnient.  In  Liege,  Naumur,  and  other  towns,  actual 
outrages  were  committed,  and  the  authority  of  the  king  was  openly  defied. 
Tlie  populace  began  to  resume  its  sway.  Before  the  18th  of  September, 
the  committee  had  lost  its  power,  and  on  the  20ih  it  met  for  the  laat 
time  in  the  Hotel  de  ViHe,  when  the  mob  broke  in  and  threatened  their 
lives.  An  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  provisioital  ^uvcmment,  hut 
the  members  of  it  never  appeared,  and  anarchy  alone  reigned.  The  tide 
of  public  feeling  was  now  changed,  and  the  respectable  part  of  the  com- 
munity desired  nothing  more  than  the  presence  of  the  royal  troops,  to  free 
them  from  these  turbulent  champions  of  freedom.  The  army  now  ap- 
proached under  Prince  Fred«rick,  who  sent  before  him,  on  the  21  st,  a 
proclamation,  which,  as  it  threatened  with  punishment  the  chief  authors  of 
the  revolt,  only  served  to  inQamc  a  large  number,  who  came  within  the 
terms  of  the  proscription.  Resistance  or  flight  only  remained  to  litem,  and 
those  who  had  wealth  to  save  adopted  the  latter.  On  the  22d  the  army 
approached  Brussels,  and  a  general  panic  seized  the  inhabitants.  A  very 
few  took  up  arms,  yet  no  one  spoke  of  submission.  Late  on  the  evening 
of  that  day,  a  young  bainster  left  the  city,  fur  the  purpf>se  of  proposing 
terms  to  the  prince.  Instead  of  being  received  as  an  envoy,  he  was  sent 
as  a  prisoner  to  Antwerp,  a  measure  which  caused  those  who  had  been 
vniuUating  to  decide  upon  resistance. 

On  the  23d  the  army  of  the  king  entered  the  town,  and  a  aort  of  de- 
sultory warfare^took  place  in  the  streets.  For  four  days  this  was  continued, 
with  great  loss  on  both  sides,  but  the  number  of  the  insurgents  increased 
daily,  being  augmented  by  large  bodies  of  volunteers  from  the  cities  of  tins 
south,  so  that  after  a  desperate  struggle  on  the  $6th,  the  prince  withdrew 
his  remaining  force  during  the  night.  For  several  days  he  continued  to 
harass  the  n<»ighhourhood  of  the  city,  and  airived  at  Antwerp  on  the  2d 
of  October,  having  lost  out  of  9000  men,  from  one  to  two  thousand  in 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  royal  troops  had  no  sooner  retreated,  than  M.  de  Potter  appeared 
in  Brussels  to  take  the  lead  in  the  provisional  government.  The  most 
vigorous  measures  were  instantly  adopted,  the  whole  machinery  of  govern- 
ment was  organised,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  Belgium  was  declared  tu 
bo  independent. 

It  was  no  longer  in  view  to  effect  a  separation  of  the  kingdoms  alone ; 
the  last  blow  had  severed  the  slemler  ties  which  sustained  their  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Nassau,  they  were  joined  by  the  army,  and  the  connexion 
with  flolland  waa  declared  to  have  entirely  ceased.  On  the  very  <lay  on 
which  the  provisional  government  had  declared  the  independence  of  Bel- 
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gium,  the  king  acceded  to  the  fornaer  demand  of  the  southern  states,  and 
sent  the  prince  of  Omnge  to  Antwerp  to  negotiate.  V'arioiiN  attempts  were 
made,  but  they  alt  failed,  and  before  the  end  of  October  the  prince  left 
Antwerp,  on  the  approach  of  thp  Bolgic  volunleew,  and  a  feiv  bonis  more 
sealed,  by  the  bombardmRiit  of  the  city  on  die  27th,  the  partition  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

There  remained  now  bat  two  ways  of  deciding  the  question  between 
Holland  and  Belgium,— war  and  mediation.  To  the  former  the  people  of 
both  couiitiiea  were  sufficiently  inclined:  but  the  five  great  European 
powers,  whose  judgment  had  crct^ted  the  kingdom  of  the  NetlierlanUs,  now 
interfered,  in  order,  if  possible^  to  settle  the  affair  without  further  blood- 
shed. In  doing  this  they  bad  many  diflicuUies  to  contend  with.  Besides 
att4?nding  to  the  riglits  of  (be  Dutch  ami  the  Belgians  as  men,  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  solving  some  very  difficult  questions,  with  respect 
to  the  obligfltiouH  under  which  they  had  been  brought  by  treaty  to  the 
king  of  fJollaud.  There  were  then  the  questions  of  extent  of  dominion, 
and  the  division  of  the  national  debt  to  be  decided.  The  first  act  of  the 
five  powers,  consisted  in  the  issuing  of  a  protocol  fruni  Loudon  on  the  4th 
of  November,  dcmandin|^  an  armistice  between  Holland  and  Belgium.  This 
wu  received  at  the  meeting  of  the  congrestt  of  Belgium,  as  an  acknowledg- 
mettt  of  their  independence.  This  congress  had  been  railed  into  the  nssi-stance 
of  the  provisional  government,  and  presented  all  the  characters  of  a  popular 
aasembly,  elected  by  the  mass  of  the  nation.  The  object  of  this  assembly 
was  to  decide  upon  a  form  of  government,  and  to  provide  for  the  present 
exigencies  nf  the  state.  A  conniderable  party  Htill  remained  opposed  to 
the  total  extlufiion  of  the  Orange  family  from  ibe  llirone.  Of  tliese  some 
urere  influenced  by  personal  attachment,  oihera  by  fear,  for  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp,  mid  tlie  fortress  of  Maestricht,  were  still  hebl  by  Dutch  gar- 
risons. The  party  who  voted  for  delay  prevaile<l.  Th«  republican  prin- 
ciples of  De  Potter  and  others,  had  now  fallen  into  the  shade ;  and  a  re- 
pulse wliich  the  former  met  with  in  the  conpiews,  caused  him  to  resii^n  his 
post  as  member  of  the  provisional  government.  A  very  early  di!(|)ute 
arose,  respecting  the  possession  of  the  graml  duteby  of  Luxiunburg.  To 
the  king  of  Holland  it  seemed  to  belong,  from  it»  having  come  into  his 
poBsessionj  previous  to  the  uniun  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  It  had  been 
obtained  in  exchange  for  the  German  possessions  of  the  house  of  Nas&au, 
and  in  consequence  was  taken  into  tbo  Germanic  confederattuii,  giving  the 
king  of  Holland  a  voice  in  the  diet.  But  the  treaty  which  farmed  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  brought  the  dutcby  of  Luxemburg  into  the 
same  position  as  the  other  states ;  the  kingdom  was  declared  to  be  one, 
and  changes  on  its  constitution  could  be  aifected  at  the  instance  of  the 
states-general  alone.  If,  therefore,  the  power  of  revolting  gave  Belgium  a 
title  to  be  regardeii  as  an  independent  state,  Luxembui-g  had  a  right  to 
unite  her  fortunes  in  the  same  cause^  Other  circumstances  might  be  ad- 
duced, proving  that  in  the  arrangements  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
Luxemburg  was  regardeil  by  all  parties  as  a  Belgian  province,  and  united 
with  the  Belgians  in  supplying  a  part  of  the  representation.  But  another 
party  remained  to  be  satisfied.  This  waa  the  Germanic  confederation  ;  of 
which  Luxemburg  formed  a  part,  and  into  which  the  sovereign  of  Luxem- 
burg muHt  of  necrasity  enter. 

Meanwhile,  the  Orange  party  seemed  to  lose  ground  in  Belgium  every 
lime  the  subject  was  brought  forward.  The  conduct  of  the  prince  of 
Oraugu  bad  giveu  risu  to  doubts  of  his  siucerity^aud  the  violent  prejudices 
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which  arose  out  of  this  were  Roon  extended  to  every  member  of  the  fam 
The  tinishine:  stroke  was  giren  to  thU  by  the  conduct  of  RasHia.  On  the 
20th  the  diplomatic  coDimission  received  a  message  from  the  emperor,  that 
ht*  could  not  allow  the  excIu!«ion  uf  the  family  of  Orange  to  pasA  unnotirpd. 
'["hp  eft'ert  of  tliis  was  lo  exasperate  thoK«  who  were  already  in  oppotition 
to  the  claim,  and  to  alienate  the  majority  of  those  who  liad  been  inrlined 
to  favour  it.  It  was  intimated  to  them  that  the  peace  of  Europe  woaUl  be 
sacrificed  rather  thnn  that  the  Orange  family  should  suffer,  but  intimidation 
failed  in  it»  effect  and  unly  rendered  them  more  violent.  The  aimJHtice 
waa  now  ai;reed  lo,  and  the  contfress  proceeded  to  their  internal  arranatf?- 
inenls.  The  Oi-anj^e  family  was  exciudeil  fiom  the  throne,  which  wa«  de- 
clared vacant ;  the  monarchy  was  declared  to  bo  hereditary,  and  the  legis- 
lation to  consist  of  two  huuHes,  the  one  a  chamber  of  deputies,  and  the 
other  a  chamber  of  soaatoru,  chosen  by  the  people  and  continutng-  in  office 
for  eight  years. 

The  throne  was  now  to  be  filled.  Many  names  were  put  on  the  list, 
80  that  at  one  time  uo  less  than  seventeen  were  before  cnn^i'ess.  After  a 
violent  content  the  suffra^vH  were  divided  between  a  son  of  iVince  Eugene 
and  of  Louis  Philip  of  France. 

'l*he  questions  of  territory  and  debt  remained  undecided  till  the  monili 
of  January  1831  ;  when  the  claims  rd*  Bulijium  were  declared  lo  he  inferior 
to  ihaao  of  Holland.  Limburtf,  Luxemhuig"^  the  part  of  West  I'tandeni 
opposite  tf>  Antwerp,  with  the  left  hank  of  the  Scfielilt,  wlilch  were  claimed 
by  Belgium,  were  given  to  Holland  ;  and  of  the  debt,  sixteen  parts  out 
of  thirty-one  have  beeu  given  to  Belgium,  the  remainder  being  left  to  Hol- 
land. 

This  arrangement  gave  uo  satisfaction  to  the  Bel^pans,  and  tlie  congress 
delemitned  to  have  recourse  to  aims  fur  the  attainment  of  their  rights. 

The  elertimi  of  a  kini^  was  hrouQ;ht  to  a  concluHion  for  the  first  lime  on 
the  ^d  of  February  1831,  when  the  duke  of  Nemours,  8on  of  Louis  Philip, 
waH  declared  elected  by  97  votew  ;  74  having  declared  themselves  for  the 
duke  of  Leuchlend>ur|U^,  and  21  for  the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria.  In 
the  name  of  hi;*  son,  however,  the  king:  of  the  French  refused  the  orown 
of  Belgium,  and  the  atfaii-  was  tliruwn  once  more  into  an  undecided  state. 
Meanwhile  the  ref^ency  was  held  by  Haron  Chokier.  The  uncertain  con- 
dition of  public  aH'atrs  gave  boldness  to  lite  Orange  parly,  and  it  was  now 
carrenily  reported  that  they  were  fining  ground.  Itiuts  were  not  unfre- 
quent,  especially  ahont  the  end  of  March,  when  anaichy  seemed  about  lo 
resume  its  sway.  Some  of  tlie  members  of  the  national  conpress,  confi- 
dentof  the  powers  of  the  people,  had  the  madness  lo  propose  tu break  through 
the  armistice,  and  trust  lo  anne  alone  for  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  with 
Holland.  In  April,  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg  was  proposed  as  king 
of  Belgium,  an  liouour,  which,  after  much  negotiation,  he  declined  in  the 
month  of  June  following.  However,  as  matters  were  assuming  a  belter 
aspect,  he  did  not  refuse  the  second  invitation,  which  took  place  on  the 
llth  of  July,  when  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  60  in  the  congress. 
In  the  letter  declaring  his  acceptance,  he  urged  the  admission  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium,  in  the  following  terms: — "  it  being  understood  that 
it  will  belong  to  the  congress  of  national  representatives  to  adopt  the  mea- 
sures which  can  alone  constitute  tlie  new  state."  One  of  Umj  earliest  acts 
of  this  assembly,  after  his  accesaion,  was  to  accede  to  the  mcfliaiion  of  tlie 
conference  of  London. 

On  the  Idih,  Prince  Leopold  set  out  for  his  new  kingdom,  and  arrived 
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ia  Drassels  on  the  2lBt,  liaving  visited  on  the  way  several  other  towns,  and 
been  received  with  distinguished  honours.  This  proceediug  on  the  part  of 
the  Belgians  was  far  from  heinj^  Acceptable  to  the  king  of  Holhuid  ;  and 
on  the  fourth  of  August  hostilities  were  renewed.  The  army  of  Belgium 
hein^  yet  far  from  well  or^nizcd,  Leopold  dtimandt'd  thnaKaiHtance  of  Frniiee. 
The  assistance  which  he  sought  was  granted,  ami  •JOJUJO  men  were  sent  to  Bel- 
gium und^r  the  command  of  Marshal  (ierard.  iJefore  his  arrival,  hownver. 
the  troops  of  I  lolland  and  Belgium  met  on  the  9th,  when  tlie  latter  were  put 
to  rnut,  almost  without  striking  a  blow.  The  troops  of  France  were  now  on 
the  Belgian  frontiers  \  on  henriiig  of  which^  the  king  of  Holland  declared  that 
hostilities  sliould  be  Hunpended,  and  accordingly  withdraw  hi^army.  Thia 
was  done  nnder  tlie  understanding  that  the  French  commander  would  do 
the  same,  bat  tfie  latter  refused  to  do  so,  and  left  10,0U0  men  in  the  Bel- 
gian fortres,se».  Negotiations  were  now  renewe<l  by  the  allied  powers,  but 
the  demands  uf  tbo  BelgiuJis  were  not  lowered,  uor  was  the  king  of  Hol- 
land inclined  to  almie  an  inch  of  his  pretensions.  The  armistice  ceased 
on  the  *i!7ih  of  October,  hut  the  preparations  made  by  the  Dutch  were 
chieAy  defenRive,  and  in  a  short  time  the  king  of  Holland  agreed  to  a  fur- 
ther armistice  of  four  months.  In  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  the  com- 
niisHioner  on  the  part  of  F'rance,  demanded  the  demolition  of  the  Belgian 
fortre!4!*eH  on  the  I'Vench  frontier,  which  has  been  with  much  reluctance  ac- 
ceded to.  The  policy  of  Franco  in  this  particular  has  not  been  pleasing 
to  the  Belgians,  or  indeed  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  an  address  to  the 
cbambor  of  deputies  in  July,  tlie  king  of  the  French  described  ibero  as  for- 
tresses '*  erected  to  threaten  France  without  protecting  Belgium  ;"  a  de- 
scription which  may  suit  Ida  views,  but  will  not  be  generally  admitted  to 
be  strictly  just.  A  final  arrangement  has  been  proposed  by  the  allied 
powers,  in  a  treaty  of  February  1832,  to  which  Belgium  has  acceded, 
though  it  remaiiH  very  dotibtfnl  whether  Holkiid  will  givo  her  consent. 
By  this  treaty  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgiuxn  is  to  consist  of  the  provinces 
of  South  Brabant,  Liege,  Nauraur,  Haiuault,  West  anil  East  Flanders,  Ant- 
werp, wilit  part  of  Limburgh,  and  Luxemburg.  The  new  boundary  by 
which  Luxemburg  h  divided  begins  on  the  French  frontier  at  the  6th  de- 
p-ee  of  longitude,  passes  nurlb  to  Strimftirt,  from  Strimfort  to  Martilange, 
from  [Martilange  it  follows  the  courau  of  llic  Seine  to  Tintange,  from  Tiri- 
tange  it  passes  to  the  frontier  of  the  circle  of  Dlekirch,  whtcfi  it  follows  to  the 
Prussian  frontier.  In  return  for  the  large  portion  of  Luxemburg  thus  ceded 
to  Belgium,  Holland  is  to  have  that  part  of  Limburg  which  lies  ou  the 
right  bank  of  the  Maese,  llio  town  of  Maestricht,  and  a  rery  small  territory 
in  the  immediate  neiglibourliood.  The  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  is  lo  be 
Hubject  to  a  joint  snperiutendunce  ;  the  canals  of  botti  countries  are  to  be 
equally  opi^n  to  the  vessels  of  boUi  nations,  and  the  commercial  communi- 
cation through  Maestricht  and  Sittardt  is  to  he  on  no  account  impeded. 
The  debt  of  the  former  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  has  been  so  divided 
that  Belgium  shall  pay  annually  the  sum  of  8,400,0€0  Horins. 

The  population  of  Belgium  in  1831  was  about  the  following  amount :— ^ 

Sqttflre  mi\9n.  Popalanon. 

East  Flanders    .     .     .     1,232 708,705 

West 1.512 575,807 

Haiuault 1,706 567.300 

Lieg© 2,173 347,625 

Antwerp 1,049 338,294 

Naumur 1,236 194.845 


^ 
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Square  mileti. 

Limburg  nbout ....  1,785 
Part  of  Luxemburg  .     .     2,302 
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PopoUtititi. 

328,234 
.  298,655 

3,859,193 


The  taxes  of  Belgiom  under  the  late  administration  amounted  to 
88,808,319  fl.  of  which  7^793,197  were  raised  by  a  tax  on  property. 

The  fortes  of  Belgium  are  by  no  means  accurately  known.  The  Bel- 
giau  partiun  of  the  army  of  the  Netherlands  was  ■ii-8,100  men,  but  of  late 
conHiderable  additions  have  been  made  to  it.  The  legislaturo  of  Belgium 
cotiHiutt)  of  a  iititiorml  oongresH.  These  were  formerly  nominated  by  the 
gorernmeut,  but  tlie  election  is  at  present  popular. 


FRANCE. 

The  French  revolution  of  July  1830  was  eflfected  I^y  a  mob.  The 
'troops  of  the  king  were  expelhid  from  the  city,  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment wa»  suspended,  but  little  or  nothinf^  had  bt-en  effected  towards  a 
pennnnrnt  change  in  tlie  staro  of  the  kingdom.  When  the  mob  liad  done 
Its  work,  the  operations  of  the  higher  clasAen  were  scarcely  begun.  On 
Thursday  the  29lh  some  m<Mnbei-s  of  the  chamber  of  depulifti  met  at  the 
house  of  M.  Latitte  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  measures  as  should  in- 
sore  the  fruits  of  the  victory  just  achieved.  A  proclamation  congratulat- 
ing the  Parisians  on  their  success  was  prepared,  and  a  prorisiooal  govera- 
ment  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  (reneral  Lafayette 
and  General  Gerard.  The  Hotel  de  V'ille  was  taken  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  body  of  civic  militia  was  instantly  organized  for  the  protection 
of  the  Lives  and  properties  of  the  citizens. 

Charles  waa  at  8t  Cloud,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  sent  a  de- 
putation to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  little  doubting  that  he  would  find  the  peo- 
ple witling  to  listen  to  his  promises  of  justice  and  o^un  of  concessions. 
The  answer  brought  back  was  the  first  announcement  to  him  that  his 
reign  had  ceased.  On  the  30th,  Paris  was  quiet,  and  a  municipal  com- 
mission was  appoiiued,  in  which  Lafitte,  Casimir  Perier,  Barne  Louis, 
Couut  de  Laborde,  and  M.  Baveaux  were  conspicuous  tnembers. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  now  assembled  lo  tlie  number  of  89,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  for  the  future  well-being  uf  the  state.  Tlie  duke  of 
Orleans  was  immediately  invited  to  assume  the  executive  power,  which 
be  did  on  the  evening  of  the  30ch,  with  the  title  of  Lieutexiaut-geueral  of 
Franc-e. 

I1ie  duke  has  been  accused  by  tlie  partisans  of  the  late  king  of  having 
fomented  the  disturbanceH,  and  blamed  for  not  assuming  the  reina  of 
government  in  the  name  of  Charles  or  the  duke  of  Bourdeaux ;  but  an 
attentive  consideratiun  uf  the  circumsumces  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  a  con- 
riction  of  the  absurdity  of  such  accusations  :  that  his  principles  were  re- 
yolutionary  ran  never  be  denied  ;  but  he  was  not  a  leader,  he  followed  the 
current,  and  he  stepped  into  a  place  of  power,  which  events,  over  which  he 
had  no  control,  rendered  it  his  duty  to  take.  In  the  appointment  tlie 
peers  were  not  constdted ;  the  deputies  alone  di<l  the  work  ;  and  it  was  not 
tiU  Bt'ter  a  proclamation,  lAjtued  on  the  Ut  of  July,  had  informed  the  people 
of  the  posiiioo  bia  royfd  highness  had  assumed,  x\\tt.t  u  xeco^vuow  o\  Via 
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autliority  was  sent  in  by  tlie  otiier  iHxly  of  iha  luf^iulature.  Ab  the  [leople 
were  not  yet  disposed  to  remain  aatisBcd,  a  proclaniattun  was  prepaied  liy 
the  assembled  deputies,  suiting  forth  the  advantaged  proposed  to  he  derived 
from  the  change,  and  promii^in^  a  perfect  ful6lni(*nt  of  the  terms  of  the 
cburter.  In  the  terms  of  thia  prodauiation,  the  duke  cordially  ucquieacedy 
and  aoconopanicd  tho  deputies  to  the  pubttc  reading  of  it  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  \VIien  this  was  6nLshed  the  municipal  commtfision  laid  down  tlneir 
power,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  by  his  royal  highness,  to  act  the 
part  of  a  temporary  ministry.  M.  Guizot  llius  took  the  place  of  llid 
minister  of  interior,  while  Baron  Louis  entered  on  the  department  of 
finance,  Cieneral  Gerard  on  that  of  tvar,  M.  de  Keiidiart  on  Oiat  of  foreign 
aflairv,  and  M.  Dupont  de  TKure  on  that  of  justice. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  now  renewed  the  ordinance  conroking  the  cham« 
bers  on  the  3^1  of  Au^uat.  The  speech  which  he  delivered  on  thai  occa* 
ftion,  aa  lieutenant-general,  wa-s  couched  in  the  lanj^^uage  of  the  revolutioni 
and  laised  him  in  the  good  graces  of  all  but  the  few  royalista  who  wertt 
present.  He  announced  the  abdication  of  the  throne  by  the  late  kin^  and 
the  dauphin,  but  he  concealed  the  intelligence  that  this  abdica^tion  was 
made  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Uourdeaux.  Casimir  Perier  was  called  to 
the  presidency  of  thechnmber  of  deputies,  and  the  sittings  ivere  declared  per- 
manent till  the  government  waHestabliiihed,  and  the  charter  revised.  After 
the  debates  of  the  6lh  and  7tb  of  August,  they  concluded  the  important 
business  of  reniodeUing  the  charter,  deposing  the  family  of  Bourbon,  and 
appointing  to  the  vacant  tlirune  the  duke  of  Orleans,  as  Louis  Philip, 
king  of  the  French.  The  rights  of  the  duke  of  Bourdeaux  were  supported 
by  a  smnll  party,  whose  voice  was  overwlielmud  by  numbers. 

The  modifications  mtroduced  into  the  charter  were  considerable  and 
irnportaut.  A  complete  separation  of  church  and  state, — ^perpetual  freedom 
of  the  press, — the  right  of  proposing  laws  anil  electing  their  own  president 
iiecured  to  the  chamber,  are  among  the  important  features  of  the  remodelled 
charter.  The  peemgcs  conferred  by  the  late  king  were  annulled,  and  separate 
laws  provided  for  various  matters  considered  of  importance  to  pubHc 
liberty.  The  sittings  of  the  chamber  of  peers  were  declared  to  be  publict 
and  a  hint  was  given  that  at  a  future  time  the  question  of  hereditary 
peerages  would  be  tried.  The  popular  privileges  were  increased,  and  the 
defence  of  the  nation  committed  into  the  banda  of  a  national  guard,  whos<i 
officers  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people* 

When  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  accepted  of  the  crown,  with  these  con- 
ditions annexed,  the  conGdence  of  the  public  in  the  govcrnmeiit  was  iu  a 
great  measure  restored.  During  the  sittings  of  the  (Uh,  many  attempts 
had  been  made  by  the  repubUcau  party  to  overawe  the  deputies,  and 
forc«  them  to  adopt  the  republican  form  of  government.  But  the  decision 
of  the  chamber  suspended  the  movements  of  hostile  parties,  and  on  the 
9th  of  August  the  new  sovereign  was  escorted  by  crowds  to  the  chamber, 
where  he  took  the  oath  to  the  new  charter,  and  received  the  cougmtula* 
tiona  of  the  deputies. 

While  these  events  were  passing  at  Paris,  the  deposed  king  and  his 
family  were  suifering  at  St  Cloud  many  privations  and  insults.  The 
soldiers  soon  deserted  their  posts,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  re- 
mained to  protect  the  fallen  from  insult.  On  the  2d  of  August,  the 
abdication  of  the  tlirone,  already  referred  to,  was  signed,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  Henry  V.  to  the  succession,  was  replied  to,  by  a  notice  to 
quit  the  kingdom  as  soon  as  possible.     Akev  nva^n'^  a.\,Vct\!Kv^\&  \n  c^^euNx^  ^ 
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ilivision  of  public  feeling  in  tiis  Tuvour,  Charles  at  last  saw  iIir  neceHSity 
ofsabmission  to  this  measure,  ainl  on  the  i7th  of  Angnsti  s^led  from  the 
{furt  of  Cherbourg  for  Great  Britain,  where  he  has  remained  erer  since. 
On  the  12Lh  of  August  Uie  kinp:  issued  an  ordinance,  appuiiitini^  hia 
firHt  ministry.  The  first  steps  taken  by  these,  were  to  dismiss  from  all 
places  of  trust  and  honour,  those  who  were  friendly  to  the  late  govern- 
roent,  and  thus  obtain  means  for  rewarding  the  partizans  of  the  new  one. 
Tlie  editora  of  popular  Journals,  who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
effecting  the  late  changes,  were  either  taken  into  tli»  pay  of  government 
or  rewarded  with  ptaceH  of  emolument. 

The  government  of  Louis  Philip  was  very  soon  recognised  by  the 
Powenj  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  duke  of  Modena  and  the 
emperor  of  Russia.  The  former  prince  is  too  insignificant  to  be  consider- 
ed for  a  moment.  Russia  seemed  to  threaten  war,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  revolution  in  Poland  alone  prevented  the  march  of  the  au- 
tocrat on  the  Rhine,  and  brought  (he  reluctant  credentials  to  his  ambassa- 
dor in  Paris. 

The  French  were  not  slow  in  their  preparations  for  any  postore  which 
affaire  mi|^lit  assume*  Before  a  month  had  pa^^sed,  the  capital  liad  brunght 
out  a  body  of  60,000  national  guards ;  and  the  preparations  in  the  depart- 
ments were  not  less  active. 

The  four  ministers  of  the  ex-king,  who  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
revolution,  bad  been  taken  prisoners  \*ery  early  in  tlie  course  of  these  pro- 
ceeilinga,  and  lodged  in  the  castle  of  Vincenncs.  On  the  13lh  of  August 
it  was  moved  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  that  the  ex-ministers  should  be 
impeached  of  high  treason.  A  committee  with  unusual  |>owers,  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  matter;  and,  on  the  23d  September,  resolutions 
were  proposed  to  the  chamber,— that  the  ex-ministers  should  be  accused 
of  high  treason,  on  the  grounds  of  abuse  of  power,  infringement  of  the 
charter,  and  exciting  civil  war.  The  articles  of  impenchment  were  liable 
to  so  many  objection.'^,  that  two  days  were  passed  in  discussion  before  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  was  agreed  to,  ainl  on  the  30th,  the  articles 
were  presented  to  the  ciiamber  of  peers.  The  trial  commenced  on  the 
15tb  of  December,  and  lasted  to  the  21st,  when  it  terminnted  in  the  con- 
viction of  the  ex-ministers,  and  the  sentenc-e  of  perpetual  imprisonment. 
Tlie  popular  indignation  against  the  prisoners  was  such,  that  reports  foun<l- 
ed  on  mere  suspicion,  that  lenity  was  likely  to  be  shown,  were  sulhcienC 
to  excite  violent  tumults,  which  nothing  hut  the  firmness  of  the  immense 
body  of  national  guards  could  hare  suppressed.  The  result  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  when  it  became  known  that  the  lives  of  the  culprits 
were  spared,  gave  rise  to  the  most  alarming  commotions,  especially  on 
the  32d,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  repress  them  by  a  display  of  the 
whole  military  force  in  the  capital.  An  attempt  was  made  to  induce  the 
students  to  join  the  mob,  but  it  failed,  and  the  vast  body  of  insurgents 
fell  to  pieces  for  want  of  a  leader.  The  thanks  of  the  chamber  of  deputies 
were  offered  to  the  national  guard,  and  to  the  stu<ient8,  but  were  rejected 
by  the  latter  with  dis<Iain. 

The  cabinet  of  Prance  now  consisted  of  M.  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  keeper 

of  the  seals ;  M.  Guizot,  minister  of  interior  ;  Count  de  Gerard,  minister  of 

war:  the  duke  de  Urogtia,  of  (Hiblic  instruction  ;  Count  Meli,  of  foreign 

aifkin* ;  Count  Sebastiani,  of  marine  ;  and  Baron  Louis,  of  finance.     Be- 

siiiem  these,  seats  in  the  cabinet  were  held  by  MNL  Lafitte^  Pericr,  Dupin, 

«wJ  Bignor,      The  /woposflls  for  altering  ihe  re^reaeuXAVvcnx^  u\«Av^V'^  ^XC\* 
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cabinet^  ^vc  g;eneral  dissatisfaction.  The  number  of  electors  was  to  be 
raised  to  160,000,  a  number  much  too  small  to  meet  the  wishes  of  tlie 
people.  Lafayette  reuii^ied  hia  commaiul  of  tho  national  guard,  and  took  bis 
place  ill  the  ranks  of  the  iippoHition.  The  affair  lemalned  undt^cided,  and 
the  public  dincunteiit  hfguri  tu  \h:  displByed  without  ret^ervc.  Tho  impolitic 
Rtep  of  restoring  to  then'  place  in  his  armoiial  b^arinij^n,  the  \iVw»  of  the 
Bourbon  family,  gave  a  seriuuH  blow  to  the  pupulunty  of  tlie  king.  The 
voices  in  tim  chamber  of  deputies  ratfle<l  nf^ainiil  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment were  luud  and  numerous,  and  a  want  of  union  began  to  appear  with* 
iu  the  cabinet  itself. 

On  the  )4th  of  Mai'ch,  IbSl,  the  ministry  resifrnod,  and  a  new  one  wa« 
fonuedt  in  wliich  M.  Casimir  Pcrier  was  minister  of  interior  and  presidenl 
of  the  council!.  The  new  ministry  did  not  remain  lonp;  popular.  They  wera 
known  to  be  arerse  to  war,  and  the  general  voice  of  the  nation  called  fov 
a  war,  eitlier  by  interference  in  the  ati'air-*  of  Poland,  or  iu  those  of  Italy* 
So  tickliiib  wa.s  the  relative  situation  of  Prance  ami  Austria,  with  respect 
to  the  latter,  that  a  war  was  generally  expected  ;  and  on  tin*  15th  of  Marcli 
it  was  actually  mniomed  that  it  was  declared.  A  stormy  debato  in  tho 
cbamlj(T  of  deputies  on  the  iih  of  Aprils  showed  flow  ncaily  the  paiaies 
of  thu  legiafature  were  balanced  in  their  opinions  on  the  momentous  ques*. 
lion  of  the  propriety  of  preserving  peace.  The  power  of  miuisterH  was 
Htreiif^'tlinncil  on  the  12th,  by  the  rp«ult  of  a  debate  on  the  elct'toial  law, 
when  the  division  in  their  favour  showed  the  number  of  SOU  tu  51.  On 
the  llth  of  May  the  news  nf  the  fall  of  Poland  caused  g^-eat  disturbBUces 
in  Paris,  Tlte  tardiue^js  of  tlie  govi?nwnent  in  affording  assistance  to  the 
patriots,  was  openly  blamed ;  and  so  far  was  the  seditious  spirit  earned^ 
tliat,  at  a  public  dinner,  in  presence  of  200  persons,  *'  Death  tu  Louis 
Philip  1"  was  drank  amon^  the  toasts.  An  unpleaaaut  colUiiion  occurred 
at  this  time  betiveen  the  king  and  people.  A  committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  services  of  those  to  whuse  exertions  the  revolu- 
tion of  July  was  rlue,  for  the  pui-pose  of  bestowing  medals  commemora- 
tive of  the  event.  When  the  medals  came  to  be  diMlributed,  it  unfortu- 
uatcly  happened,  that  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  given,  were  required 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  kini;  ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  rejected  iho 
proffered  honour,  and  much  disagreeable  altercation  was  the  consequence. 
The  popularity  of  the  king,  hokvever,  was  soon  restored,  and  on  a  journey 
throuf^h  his  kinf^dom,  which  he  soou  after  made,  he  was  received  with- 
every  appearance  of  loyalty.  His  ministers  were  not  so  fortunate,  and  lbs 
unpopularity  of  M.  Casimir  Perier  became  evident  on  many  occasions* 
especially  during  the  tumults  of  the  18th  of  September,  when  France 
seemed  again  on  the  eve  of  revolution. 

On  the  19tli  of  October,  the  taw  for  the  abolition  of  hereditary  peerages 
was  passed  by  a  small  majority  in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  For  the  pur* 
pose  of  facilitating  the  pabsing  of  the  same  measure  in  the  liouse  of  pecrsy 
a  creation  of  SG  new  peers  took  place  iu  the  month  of  November. 

The  country  was  not  yet  tranquil.  The  state  of  trade  during  the  past 
year  had  given  rise  to  much  sutferlng  among  tlie  lower  cUssch,  in  the 
manufacturing  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  distress  was  particulaily  felt 
at  Lyons,  where  the  discontent  increased  to  an  alarming  extent  among  tho 
operatives,  and  produced  a  series  of  tumults  in  the  month  of  November. 
Much  property  was  destroyed  on  the  2lHt,  especially  the  machinery  em- 
jdoyed  in  the  various  extensive  manufactories,  the  uiUttary  were  eiL\;eU*id 
from  tJw  town,  and  preparatioos  were  made  (ov  a  vrowUvwxt^  \(fis\y-\*sx*ye. 
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Matiy  lives  were  lost,  And  tho  tumiiU  was  with  tlic  utmost  difficulty 
qaelled.  When  the  news  of  this  reached  the  court,  the  king  sent  his  son 
the  tluko  of  Orleans  with  the  minister  of  war,  empowered  to  promiBo  re- 
dress of  grievances,  and  to  U'^e  force  to  reduce  the  refi-nctory  to  i^ubmiftsion. 
The  reception  of  the  prince  in  Fmb  proj,^reH8  ihioui^li  t!ie  kingdom  was  by 
no  means  flatterin^i  and  i^ave  rise  to  Aii^picions  of  the  popularity  of  the 
king  and  government.  Tku  hill  for  the  abolition  of  hereditary  peerages 
has  heen  a^rreed  to  hy  the  chamber  of  peera,  but  the  state  of  the  kint^dom 
is  hy  no  means  settled.  A  ropuhlican  «pint  is  abroad,  and  is  exhibited  on 
every  occasion  that  can  be  found.  The  ministry  have  receiveil  a  blow  in 
their  demand  of  a  civil  list  of  IB  millions  ;  being  answereil  by  a  vote  of 
only  12  millions.  The  state  of  the  Bnances  of  France  may  be  estimated 
from  the  last  ministerial  budget*  The  gross  amount  was  38,^00,000 
pounds  sterling-,  of  which  the  debt  absorbs  13,800,000,  aod  the  general 
service  17,BOO,000. 

The  chamber  of  [teputies  ih  now  elected  hy  the  votes  of  160,000  men, 
a  number  hy  much  too  small  for  a  populous  country  like  Frnnce.  The 
age  qualifying  for  witling  as  a  deputy,  has  been  reduced  from  40  to  30  ; 
and  electors  can  vote  at  the  age  of  2b,  instt-ad  of  30  as  formerly.  The 
effective  force  was  lately  stated  by  Marshal  Soult,  at  500,000  men,  ami 
the  national  guard  at  a  million  anrl  a  Imlf. 


GRKFXE. 

The  affairs  of  Greece  since  the  appointment  of  Capo  d*lstrias  to  the 
presidency  in  the  month  of  January  18^8,  present  many  points  of  consider- 
able interest.  The  conduct  of  Capo  d'lairias  lia<]  given  reason  to  hope 
that  his  government  would  bo  agreeable  to  the  people,  but  his  appoint- 
iiient  \va»  scarcely  known  over  the  Murea  before  his  real  character  began 
to  appear.  His  first  act  was  to  abolish  the  popular  form  of  government,  to 
drive  out  the  constitutionalists  from  all  places  of  trust,  and  to  supply  them 
with  creatures  of  his  own.  The  moiuy  obtained  for  the  service  of  the  state 
was  expended  in  support  of  the  order  of  things  which  ho  had  established, 
and  in  a  short  time  Greece  was  suhjocted  to  a  government  of  the  most  des- 
potic character.  Meanwhile  the  Russian,  English,  and  French  govem- 
ment«  were  carrying  on  negotiations  with  the  Porte  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  a  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Gix»ece.  The  sullan,  however,  re- 
mained obhitinate  in  his  determination  to  resist  all  concessions.  It  was  not 
till  the  apjicarance  of  a  Russian  army  under  the  walls  of  Adrianople  left 
him  litllc  room  for  choice,  that  he  listened  to  their  demands ;  and  the  quea- 
tions  relating  to  the  1>oundariesand  the  sovereigtxtyof  the  new  kingdom  were 
left  at  the  disposal  of  the  conference  of  London.  Tfie  principle  of  Russia 
had  all  along  been  to  leave  as  little  as  possibi**  to  the  IVrte  ;  that  of  Fng- 
land,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  to  take  as  little  as  possible  away.  On  a 
former  occasion,  the  offer  made  to  the  Porte  had  heen  liberal  ;  giving  the 
sultan  in  right  a  large  tribute,  and  allowing  him  to  retain  a  feudal  superi- 
ority over  Greece.  His  refusal  was  a  great  political  eiTor  ;  for  the  confer- 
ence, seeing  their  power,  now  decided  on  the  perfect  independence  of 
Greece. 
77f<?  limits  of  tht*  new  principality  being  defined,  the  next  subject  uf 
ttifivamion  was  the  proper  form  of  goverumeut.  Vov  vwo  yejira  previ- 
oasjf,  the  form  of  government  in  Greece  \\wl  been  c*ae\\V\s^\>j  vaowaxt^xtu^^ 
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for  the  preBident,  Count  Cnpo  d'letrias,  had  been  invested  with  powen  not 
inferior  to  thone  of  a  conslUutiotial  king;.  Experience  had  shown  that  no 
other  form  of  government  woa  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  peoplo,  and  it 
was  evident  that  such  was  the  general  feeling  in  Greece.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  Greeks  were  not  formally  consulted  in  this  matter,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  they  threw  every  oh-^tacle  in  the  way  of  an  adjust- 
ment of  ditl'ereuces.  It  became  necessary  now  to  find  a  Hovcrei|cn  for  (ireece. 
Sv-veral  conditions  tended  to  limit  the  number  of  candidates  for  this  honour. 
The  first  was,  that  the  person  eU'cted  must  possess  the  rank  of  a  prince  ;  by 
this  means  Capo  d'Islrias  woa  set  aside.  Another  preventetl  the  choice 
from  falling  upon  any  person  connected  with  the  families  of  the  allied  so- 
vereigns. Paul  of  Wirtemburg,  one  of  the  princes  of  linden,  and  others 
were  successively  rejecle*!,  and  at  last  the  conference  agreed  upon  i'rince 
Leopold  of  Saxe  Cohourg  as  tlie  most  proper  person,  which  was  aimnunced 
in  the  same  protocol  as  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries.  To  the  EngHsb 
this  nomination  could  hardly  fail  to  be  acceptable  ;  tite  Kassians  interested 
themselves  very  little  in  the  matter ;  France  alone  was  displeased,  but  no 
alteroaiive  was  left,  as  Prince  Jcdm  of  Saxony,  whom  Charles  X.  was  will- 
ing to  support,  wiilidrnw  from  the  contest.  The  Greeks  were  not  consult- 
ed, but  the  conference  took  upon  them  to  say  tliat  "  according  to  the  in- 
formation hitherto  received,  there  fvas  reason  to  believe  thai  the  Greeks 
tcouiil  receive  him  with  gralftudcjbr  their  sovereign." 

The  crown  thus  offered  to  Leopold  was  one  which  be  made  considerable 
exertions  lo  gain.  But  now  that  the  offer  was  made,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  proceed  with  caution.  His  answer  to  the  announcement  of  the  3d  was 
not  prepared  till  the  lllh  of  Ivbruary,  and  in  it  he  proposed  several  con- 
ditions, an  acquiescence  in  which  seemed  to  liim  necessary  to  the  security 
of  his  future  dominion.  He  expected,  in  the  tirsi  place,  a  guarantee  of  pro- 
tection of  foreign  powers.  To  this  no  objection  was  made.  He  required, 
in  the  second,  that  the  islands  of  Candia  and  Samoa  should  betaken  under 
the  protection  of  the  allies.  In  the  third,  an  adjustment  of  the  question  of  ex- 
tent of  dominion  in  a  manner  more  advantageous  to  him.  'j'o  these  con- 
ditions the  allied  powers  were  decidedly  opposed.  The  fourth  demand 
was  fur  pecuniury  assistance  ;  and  the  6fth  for  a  temporary  su^tply  of  mili- 
tary. To  the  fourth  and  6fth  cotiilitiona,  many  objections  were  stated, 
and  with  much  dithculty  a  qualified  consent  was  obtained.  The  foimer 
w&B  anijwered  by  a  promise,  that  the  French  troops  then  in  Circcce,  ahould 
remain  ttiore  for  one  year,  to  enable  the  prince  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  would  render  their  further  presence  unnecessary.  The  last  of  his  de- 
mands obtained  at  length  a  promise  of  a  loan  of  two  millions  and  a  half 
sterlmg,  one  third  to  he  paid  by  each  of  the  allied  powcni.  The  prince 
now  wrote  to  Capo  d'Utrias  an  account  of  what  had  happened.  He  stated 
what  lie  had  done,  and  what  were  his  wishes.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the 
president  to  repay  by  stratagem  the  slight  which  had  been  pot  upon  himj 
and  the  lest  of  the  Greeks,  in  not  cousulting  them  in  the  negotiation.  U 
was  evident  tiiat  by  a  statement  of  ditiicaliies,  the  prince  would  he  deterred 
from  proceeding,  and  he  determined  to  set  all  difhculties  in  the  strongest 
possible  point  of  view.  In  his  reply  to  the  communication  of  Prince  Leo- 
pold, he  represented  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  in  terras  not  a  little 
exaggerated  ;  pressed  u]M>n  bis  view  the  numerous  inconveniences  to  which 
lie  would  be  ]>ersonally  exposed  ;  hinted  at  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the 
religion  of  the  prince ;  and,  above  all,  urged  the  extvimuu  uK  xWVvwu^^'o&ves. 
arttt  the  poescattion  of  Candia  aa  the  on\y  com\\V\oi\»  ow  vaVxtV  V^  ^''  ^♦ax^A 
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answer  for  the  peace  of  the  countiy,  or  the  welcome  reception  of  liis  royal 
highnpNB."  Representations  suoh  an  these  were  far  from  presenting  Matter- 
ing' prospectA  ;  nnil  the  ronHnquenee  waa,  thnt  Prince  Leopohl  sent  in  his 
redi^nation  on  the  ^Ist  of  May,  ant)  Capo  (]'Istria.s  gained  his  point  in  the 
continued  poBnession  of  the  prosiiU^icy  for  a  jipiiod  apparently  iiif Infinite. 

Deinii^  thus  secnre  for  a  time  of  continuinfj;  in  his  situation  of  president. 
Capo  d'Utriaa  now  reaumod  his  former  line  of  policy,  and  purnued  the 
mea-sures  which  appeared  hest  calculated  for  estnblishin;!,'"  his  deapotic  an- 
thoiity.  A  (teputalion  having  waited  upon  htm  fur  the  purpose  of  propos- 
ing the  convocation  of  a  national  aRHemlilvi  he  refused,  and  in  hia  answer 
informed  them  that  "  they  were  not  Kt  for  liberty,  and  must  not  think  of 
it."  The  general  discontent  increased.  The  Mainotes,  Hydriotes,  Syri- 
otes,  and  Pariotes,  openly  revolted  from  tlie  authority  of  the  president. 
Among:  tlie  distiti^uisbed  families  who  rendered  themselves  ohnoxious  to 
Capo  d'Istrias,  that  of  Mauro  Michaelis  deserves  particular  notice.  They 
were  chiefs  of  Maina,  where  they  reigned  almost  as  independent  sovereigns. 
When  the  revolt  of  the  Maiiiotes  was  quelled,  their  authority  was  in  con- 
8e(|uence  at  an  end,  and  the  governor,  with  hia  brother  and  son,  went  to 
reside  in  Napoli.  The  governor  was  Boori  put  in  prison,  while  (liorgio 
and  Constantine  his  brother,  soon  were  put  under  the  Hurveillauce  of  Uiq 
police,  and  never  went  ahout  without  beirif^  accompanied  hy  two  armed 
men.  Their  indignation  at  tliis  treatnieul  Ilm)  them  to  conspire  against  the 
president,  and  an  opportunity  of  effecting  their  purpose  was  soon  found. 
-—On  the  9th  of  October  I8:il,  tbey  went  accompauiecli  by  their  guard  to 
tlie  churcb  of  St  .Spiridion,  where  the  president  was  expected.  They  re- 
mained in  the  porch,  and  a«  soon  as  Capo  d'Istrias  entered,  Giorgio  stab- 
bed him  in  the  side,  while  Constantino  ubot  him  in  tlie  back.  He  fell  in- 
stantly, and  the  assassins  tHed.  Constantine  was  killed  in  attempting  to  es- 
cape. Giorgio  was  taken  in  tlie  course  ot  the  next  day,  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  shot  on  the  '23>d,  I'he  general  atritation  whirh  followed  this 
event  was  extreme*  The  prompt  luovements  of  the  party  of  the  president 
secured  their  power,  and  his  brother  Count  Augustine  assumed  the  reins  of 
government. 

TfiB  two  reasons  which  Leopold  allei^ed  for  his  resignation,  were  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Greeks  to  receive  him,  and  their  dissatiitfaction  at  the 
settlement  of  llie  boundaries.  He  said  that  the  ant>\ver  of  the  president  of 
Greece  to  the  communication  of  hisappointnient,  in  his  judgment,  announced 
u  forced  submission  to  the  allied  powers,  and  even  that  forced  sabmia- 
sion  is  accompanied  by  reservations  of  the  highest  importance.  The  prc- 
aident  of  Greece  stated,  tli&t  the  provtsiunai  government,  according  to  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Argos,  had  no  power  to  convey  the  assent  of  the 
Greek  nation :  and  the  government  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  submit- 
ting to  the  prince  such  nhscrvations  as  ihey  could  not  conceal  from  him, 
without  betraying  their  trust  towards  Greece  and  the  prince.  In  regard 
to  the  boundaries,  bis  language  was,  that  tlie  uncompromising  determination 
oxprossed  by  the  Greek  senate,  to  retain  possension  of  the  provinces  which 
the  allied  powers  wish  to  exclude  from  the  limits  of  the  new  stale,  would 
oblige  liim  either  to  compel  his  own  subjects^  by  force  of  foreign  arms,  to 
submit  to  the  cession  of  their  estates  and  properties  to  their  enemies,  or  to 
join  with  them  in  resisting  or  evading  a  part  of  that  very  treaty  which  placei 
Jj/m  nn  the  throne  of  Greece.  That  one  or  the  other  alternative  would 
/utre  been  fortefi  upon  him  was  certain,  \>ecan««  tW  ^w:X.o(  vUe  country  re- 
/emw/  to,  (Acanmnia  ami  a  part  of  .'li.ioV\a,  w\\\c\i  va  wow  VuW  ^wiiu  w^ 
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to  the  Turks,)  Ls,  togetlier  with  the  fiii-tr£!Sflf  in  the  peaccablo  posAestiiun  of 
the  Greeks.  It  ib  ihc  country  from  whicli  Grcet'c  can  best  supply  herself 
vith  timber  for  builUin^  ships  ;  it  is  the  country  which  has  furnished  the 
best  solUiers  duriuf^  the  war.  Tho  chief  niilhary  luaderH  of  tlte  Greeks 
have  been  of  Acarnaniau  or  iKtolian  famihes-  Subsetjueiitly  to  the  ar- 
rival in  Greece  of  the  protocol  of  the  2i2d  of  March,  1829,  ami  the  pulilica- 
tion  of  the  assent  of  tfie  Porte  to  the  excluded  frontier  in  the  treaty  of 
Adriaiiople,  all  the  families  which  had  HurnreU  the  war  returned,  and  com- 
menced rebuilding  llieir  houses  and  towns,  ninl  ruUivattng  ibeir  lands. 
These  people  will  never  submit  a^nin  tu  the  TurkiMJi  yoke  without  resist- 
ance, and  the  other  Greeks  will  not  ahantlon  then)  to  their  fate.  Prince 
Leopold  has  been  loudly  reproadied  in  some  quarters,  for  his  having  re- 
sided the  crown  of  Greece ;  and  his  conduct  bas  been  ascribed  to  fri|{ht  at 
the  picture  which  the  president,  Capo  d'lstrias,  drew  of  the  stale  of  the 
country^  or  to  the  hope  of  becoming  regent  of  the  British  empire,  in  case 
of  the  accession  of  the  minor  Princess,  Victoria.  It  is  hardly  necessary, 
however,  lu  look  beyond  the  distaste  which  a  man  of  good  feelings  would 
naturally  feel  to  assuming  ibe  government  of  a  nation  contrary  to  their  will, 
and  becoming,  as  he  must  become  in  such  a  case,  a  tyrant.  Since  the 
Tesi^iation  of  Leopold,  several  princes  have  been  proposed  as  candidates 
for  the  throne  of  Greece.  According  tu  the  latest  accounts,  it  seems  that 
Prince  Otto,  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  is  the  most  prominent  candidate. 
By  the  protocol  of  3d  February,  ltl30,  the  boundary  of  Greece  was  settled 
as  follows :  On  the  noi'th,  hennaing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aspropotamos, 
(Achelous, )  it  runs  up  the  southern  bank  of  Angelo-Castro  ;  thence  through 
the  middle  of  tho  lakes  Sacarovista  and  Vrnchori  to  rnDunt  Artoleria;  thence 
to  mount  Axiros,  and  along  tho  valley  of  Couloin-i  ami  the  top  of  Uiita  to 
the  gulf  of  Zeitun.  Acarnauia,  and  a  great  part  of  ^'EloUa  and  Thessaly 
are  thus  excluded  from  the  Greek  state,  and  a  rurkibb  barrier  interposed 
between  Greece  and  ttie  Ionian  islands.  Candia,  tjamos,  Ipsarra,  &c.  are 
not  included.  The  populaiion  of  the  state  is  estimated  at  about  635,000 : 
280,000  in  the  Peloponnesus;  175,000  in  the  island;  and  lbO,000  on 
the  Greek  mainland. 
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BRITAIN. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  article  on  Britain,  some  important  statistical 
Tables  have  appeared,  tlte  most  valuable  of  which  we  are  happy  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  embodying  in  oar  Appendix. 


No.  1, — Abstbal-t  uf  ihe  >'rr  Pboducb  of  fliti  Revenue  of  Great  BftrrAiK,  Jn  tho 
Yeare  eiiJeil  on  the  lOlIi  of  Oii.  1830,  aiu\  the  10(h  OcL  1831. 


Y««n  ended  Oct  10,  IfiSa 


Customs, 

Stamps, 
Poi(  Office, 
Tiiiwf, 
Miscellaiieuus, 


Total, 


10^033^77 

fi.5:H,lSi 


IB3I. 


£15^77,6S7 

l-i,HfKJ^I 


Incroue. 


£14,005 


£i6fiO»fiH9  43,736,388 
Deduct  liKrreaM, 
Decrease  on  lh«  \fsa.Ty 


44,005 


Oe«r«tu«. 


£ftl«,fl55 

eaaio 


3,1 10,80(1 
44,005 


'i}SV^>\ 


No.  It.— RETURN  from  eodi  Coloxt  or  Fokbion  Pf»9»<uoii  oflfai!  Ultrrtan  Caown: 
iLe  NumbtT  uf  ilm  I'orui.ATioi*,  dis<inc;iii}>hin|^  While  from  Coluurwl,  oinl  Free  from 
huving  Leuulativc  A3.ticMiiLiES«  or  povenied  by  UrJers  of  lh«  Kiug  in  Cuuocil ; 
of  Iho  post  Throe  Yean,  for  which  the  $aiim  ran  t>e  luadu  oiiL     From  ParUamenCary 


<OU).NIKS. 


Oati 

Caftckb,  CnsioN, 
ar 

tjcrrLUiiu'r. 


WlMUwr  lurlaf 


OorftKHRD  BT  OllDCBt  iM  CaCftCtt, 


NORTH   AMKIIICA. 
LtiWrr  CabaiLi   .    .    . 

Vpper  CvHite  .    .    . 

New  BruiHWirk     .    . 

NuVB  SrotU     .... 
VnMj  Ilri-titll         .     .     . 
]*riiKv  Kdwnrd'a  Iclaod 
Ni-tvfuuiullaad        .    . 


WKST  IXDIES. 

AntlKuA 
Barliudu«« 

CJivnArta 

M<Hiu»Trat 
Nrvhi 
St  KitU 
StLiida 

St  VlDTMlt 

TobHfa        I 

TorUila 
An^llli 

Trinidad 

lUhBOIBB 


C^tul«lum,  Ifl  Stcpt  I75Q 


«nd  H  Srpt   PW  > 

iKDdCcwMon  by  Treaty,  I70i  j 

f  Flfiiivrlcs  ftiid  S«'ttlemciit*,  \ 
VrttnlilMicd  AMtn  After  llit'ir< 
I  (Ibhwory  itt  lUfl    ...      J 


Ouvrmur,  Covaril,  ft  Aumnbljr 
ditto        ditto  dKto 


Svttlomeni.  1032     .    - 
atto       irtu     .   . 

Ceded  by  Krattre,  I7(n 

ditto  17(13 

I  Cupilnlutlim,  IflU 

Hcttlfineiit,  1K»      .    . 

I       dittu         IStfS      .    . 

diOu        ltB3      .    . 


I>OBMT«r» 

B«rlMe» 
HoodurM 


OiaftALTAR     .    .     . 

MalUwid      .    .    . 

Ouo 

Ca^e  tut  Good  H*>ih- 

Btem  Leone  HBd 
OamMm     .... 

Cvyloo       .... 

Mauritiiu       .    .    . 

New  Sontli  Walee 

Van  tMemen'*  Ijiud 

Swan  Rhrnr       .    . 


C«|)ltiiUtloa,a»JttDt.  iB(ja  .   { 

Oded  by  Franiw,  17(0    ..    . 
ditto  1703    .    .    . 

SctU«nent»  10% 

ditto       1«M 


CBpitutkUon,  18  Feb.  1797    .     { 

SMttlmnoDt.  1020      ... 
ditto        IfiUU       .    . 

CapUolalloD,  18  Sept.  1903  .    { 

ditto        S3  Sept  ia03 
Treaty, 1670  .    . 


ditto 

dllt*> 

dfttU 

diUu 
Giiveriinr 

Acts  uf  I'arliaiaeni. 


ditto  ditto 

ditto  dltui         1 

dillo  dittu          J 

ditto  dittu 

CaiiiHll.  and    Brilbhl 


Ca|)ltulatioD,  4  A  up.  I70i 
ditto  5  Sept  leOO 

CnptttilMtion.  10  Jan.  I80O 

Seitlciiu^nt,  1787      .    .    . 

ditto      i(Sii     .  -   . 


ToTALa 


Governor,  Coontit,  &  AsM^mbly    . 
ditto  iliito  illltii 

ditto  ililtu  ditto 

ditto  ditto  ditto 

ditto  ditto  ditto 

ditto  ditto  ditto 

ditto  ditto  ditbt 

dittM         ditin  ditto 

OofXTiiur  and  CuuDrll,  aaJ  Oixlen  I 
uf  the  KlDg-  in  ruundl  ' 

Ouvcniur,  CuudHI,  &  Auembly    . 
dittti         ditbt  ditto 

ilttti)  ditto  dlllo 

ditto  ditto  ditto 

Uorrrnor  tind  Coiinrll,  and  Orders  [ 
of  tho  Ktiiff  Id  C  ouiicil  i 

G<>vertu»r,  (.iiiiiu-ii,  and  Ani>tnbly 
ditt'i  ditto  ditto 

Oovpniitr  Hnd  Cuuiit-.LI,  nud  Ordrn  I 
of  the  Kiuf  ill  Couttdl  > 

dinti  ditto  iOno 

SuperiuteudcDt  and  Maffisb^Btaa    . 

Total*    .... 

Govmrnor  and  Orden  of  the  KlD|r  I 
lu  CouoriJ  i 

ditto  ditto  Atto         I 

GoTsmor  and  Orders  of  the  KIuk  > 
in  CoMOAil  { 

Guvamur  and  Couarll  ..... 


CaiiitulatiuQ,  17  Sept.  1795 
ditto  3  Dec  ISIO 

Settlement,  1787     ... 


Gori>m«r  and  Coumil,  and  Order*  t 
uf  t)>tf  Klll^  In  Cnunril  I 

ditto  ditti>  dittu 

Governor  nml  touwil,  and  llritiah  t 
Acts  of  I'orliiuiiuut  > 


ditto         IMS 
ditto         Ittffl 


ditto 


dittt: 


ditto 


Oov<?rnor  luid  UrtiUb  Arti  ni  Par-  < 
liaioeot  > 


GbHaMAL  ToTAu 
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sUUng  the  Date  at  which  eai^  Colout  or  Possusiok  wat  C^ured,  Ceded,  or  SetOed ; 
Slares.  at  the  lateet  Period,  and  as  Au  as  the  siune  can  be  oomplled  with;  and  whether 
stating  also,  the  Value  of  Extokts  and  luroars  Into  each  of  those  Colonies,  for  each 
Returns. 


TEADB  WITH  OUAT  BBlTAIlf. 

ia». 

IMPORTS 

iBiOlte 

EXPORTS 

rnmOm 
UaiMKIu. 
dMuOOoSl 

ToBBMt  to  m4  Ihm  1W 

UnitaaKt|ig4raiudtha 

OB  LATEST  CENSUS. 

Inwkrds.     1    Oitwr^ 

Tou.        1        Tom. 

483^130  ' 

188.558 

78.SSS 

149.548 

83.473 

60.088 

TOTAL. 

1889. 
500l461 

WSpW 
61.701 

913.028 

lasa 

1,1171481 
974,988 

373,817 

1829: 
81^909 
155.940 
30,146 

17,880 

1889. 

8b"i;094 

133.409 

•'    '.'.'.'. 

J    •         • 

31.738 
31.846 

911.889 

9n,a» 

1.088.688 

8,06»,1«6 

481,194 

41^147 

• 

WUt«. 

9t— 

Colonnd. 

SUrM. 

35.714 

108.007 
19338 
88,738 

18.351 

87.714 

14,018 
7  178 
3,080 

44,163 

1MS9 
9.851 

78.833 

83.088 
4.643 

886,500 

4S814 
141,911 
350,813 
3,741,in 
^40>I8 
78,878 
108,880 

157.633 

83,843 

694,001 

17.915 
4,901 

1,788,409 

190.795 

146.657 

87,478 
S8.01A 

99,813 

97.834 

51.505 

09^1 

51,388 

5.866 

361.077 
51.584 
84.817 

508.836 

51.587 
798.878 

0,781 
17,190 
3,011 
19,349 
85,110 
l,l&3 
1.899 
6.884 

5,880 

14,919 
%0O4 
1,317 

88,884 

1,380 
680 

55,850 
7.710 
11.184 

U080 

14,959 

840 

801 

No  census 

339 

700 

1.618 

978 

1.301 

set 

477 
365 

4.201 
4,840 
3,005 

3,006 

5SS 
850 

3.805 

6.146 
3,606 
3.786 

8,718 
9.894 
1,164 
1806 
387 
15,096 

8;flOi 

738 

6.300 

l.lSl 
9.866 

88^839 
81.908 

94.145 
382.481 

9^ 
19,310 

13.661 

81,589 
,19.956 

M» 

9.388 

94,000 

9.808 
4,008 

19.497 

81,319 
8,197 

9;Mn 

80^87 
8,981 
11.0S1 
88.558 
^44 
1.808 
6.804 

4.209 

19,084 

6,913 

606 

80.474 
1,338 

8,296 

58,087 

6.07O 
8.847 

188.700 

9.087.014 

5,581.109 

883,338 

vno.ooM 

■ 

' 

17.081 

104.480* 

15.480^ 

55.675 

87 
84 

6.414 

8,8U 

8n,fftr> 

fl.4SlJ 
850 

na 
»7,8a« 

15.183 
8.198 

900.389 

15.851 

Aborigines 
aserrtalned 

nil. 

35.509 

80,464 
76.774 
15,608 

Cottvlcti7 
8.484    i 

Conrlctii 

17.084 
110.909 
189,036 

933.867 
101,469 

30.598 

17,006 

850 

34.585 
80.784 
838,133 

258,570 

208,008 
451,988 
98,388 

33,191 

1,117.615 
SOi^SSO 

383.477 

611,7T9 

40,400 
280,530 
250/ttO 

88,913 

37,910 

.1,795 
9.034 
8.009 

87,918 
1.309 

18.884 

i      8.flT9 

10^496 
7.B06 
7.705 

31,BQ0 
3,048 
63H 

18.719 

2,829.785 

889.065 

3.083.M8    111,508.943 

10,777,844 

767,375 

■^7,913 

VI. 


4d 


^J^^^fjBj                 ^^^^^^^^^jTpPBTfBIX.                               ^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^BBV                                        INDIA.                               ^^^^H 

^m         111.— The  following  official  statement  of  the  extent  and  population  of  BritUli 

^m         India  has  appeared  ifince  the  pnltlication  of  onr  Table,  at  p.  413  of  vol.  TV., 

^M         with  which  it  may  be  compared.     It  is  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Report 

^m         of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  affairs  of  ih« 

H          East  India  Company,  hearing  date,  11th  October,  1831.      Hie  super6cial 

^m         extent  is  stated  to  have  been  ascertained  by  measurement  on  a  MS.  Map. 

H          The  population  of  the  Lower  Provinces   is  given  on  the   authority  of  s 

^M          memorandum  appended  to  the  Police  Report  of  Mr  Henry  Shakespeara^ 

^M          superintendent  of  Police  in  1822 :    that  of  the  Upper  Provinces   i^  giren 

H         on  the  authority  of  a  similar  report  of  Mr  Walter  Ewer,  in  the  year  18S6. 

^^K  STATEMENT  OF  THE  EXTENT  AND  POPUJUATION  OF  BRITIsl^ 

^^^ft 

^^^H                       Bengal  Presidency, — Lower  Provinces, 

EKteotlii 

Extvntin 

^^^^B     DivukiD  viil  DUtrict 

4^K. 

PopnlAtton. 

Divlfiioa  an4  Diktrlrt. 

s,^-! 

r^«^- 

^H                    Cai^utta. 

Moors  II  IDA  BAD. 

^H           Burdwan.     .... 

^H          Jungle  MehsL?,,    .     . 

S,000 

1.187^) 

Bhaiigulpore,  .     >     • 

7^270 

79f:,W0 

6,990 

1;KH.740 

Pumea,     .... 

7,400 

i,sa;i» 

^H           MidriAjiore,  .     .     .     • 
^1            CuUack 

S^) 

un4/K;(> 

Dina^epore,      .     .     . 

5,920 

^Wl^ 

0,040 

\,9M,(m 

RuDgporv,     .    .     , 

74^66 

IfSMfl^ 

^B          Jtstoro.    •     .     .     .     . 

6,180 

1,183,660 

3^900 

■         Nudd«a,    .... 

3,1(15 

l,187»l«0 

Bbeerbboom,      .     . 

3,370 

^"SS^^I 

■          HoosMy.      .... 

K^ftiO 

1^X39,150 

Moorslirdahad,      .     . 

1,870 

^H           34  Purguiiiiultt,    .     . 

3^1" 

SflJ^So 

^^^^^1 

^H           Suburbs  of  Culculla,  . 

1,105 

36(>3tJ0 

Dacca. 

^^^^1 

^M           CaleuUa  City,      .     . 

7 

265,000 

Daocn,      .... 
Baoca  Jelapare,    .    . 

1,870 

2,566 

^^1 

^H                       Patva. 

Tipp«nUi,      .     .     . 

0,830 

1.^^^^! 

^m           Ramghur,    .... 

22.430 

2^52.985 

CUttacoDg,      .     .    . 

8,980 

■           BehMr 

6.2S3 

1,310^10 

Backergringe,    .    . 

«,780 

ggn^^^H 

H          Tlrhoot, 

7,732 

1,697.700 

Svlhet 

Mymunsliig,  .     .     . 

3,S30 

i.ml7»  m 

■          Saniii 

3.7W 

l,4fi4,(l7S 

GJim  \      l.4bLS70     1 

H          ShAhabiul 

4^)60. 

908,850 

-      -          I 

■               PUUIA. 

6ff7 

245,705 

Tolal,    .     .     .  j  163^02     37yS0S^     1 

^^^H               Bengal  Presidency, —  Uppet^  or  Wett0m  Provinces,        ^^| 

^^^^^           Bknarxs. 

BAaULLT. 

^^^^1 

^P^     AllnhabBd,    .... 

2,050 

Agra, 

AU)hur,  -.     ,     .     . 

3,500 

^m 

^H           Futtchpone,      .     .     . 
^H          Bundelcund,  N.  and  S. 

1,7R0 

3,400 

4,68(1 

Furruokabad,  .    .     , 

IJS60 

^^^^M 

^H          Beunres,     .... 

350 

Bareillv 

Shalijcnnitpore,     .     . 

fl,q(IO 

^^^^M 

^H          GkAz«>epore,       .     .     . 

2,K60 

1,420 

^^^H 

^B           Guruckpore,    .     .     . 

9,6<0 

Sutuirtuipore,      .     . 

3,800 

^^^H 

■           Juanpore, 

l;4«0 

Meerul,       .... 

2,250 

^^^^1 

^M           Aziinghur,      ... 

?^1S 

Cawupoi'o,      .     .     . 

^fiaa 

^^^H 

^B          MtxMipore,   .... 

3,650. 

EtawaJi 

Moraduhnd,  ,     ,     . 

4m5 

6^00 

■ 

Boliiiidshuhur,     .     . 
Total,  .     . 

• 

1.930 

^ 

66,510 

32;ai6;t(ii  1 
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Extent  of  Territories  wonsdiate^  wtder  the  Batgal  Cfovemmatt,  of  the  Popm- 
lation  of  which  there  are  no  Retmnu, 


Ceded  dlstricb  on  the  Nertrndda,  . £8^800 

Districts  ceded  by  the  n^jah  of  Benr,  in  1886, 60,900 

Total, 85,700 

Total  Tehitoiy  under  Bengal  PreaideDcy,      .    .    .  306^12 


Fort  St  Georob  Pruidskcy^ 


DLstricL 


Extent  in 

EDffLuh 


Ftj[9'aliiUa&. 


Obtrict 


Extmt  In 
£li«Ufth 


FapolhtioiL 


Gutijani^       ,     .     .     . 
Vizagupatam^indtid'? 

inc;  C'liJDcACole,        J 
RKjahmundry,     .     , 
Ma^iulipatain^    •     .     < 
Guntoor,     .     .    -    . 

Veltore, 

Bol^iyf      .... 
Cuftdapkh,    ...» 
ChJngJfl^ut,     .     ,     p 
Arcot,  N.  Uivia,        1 

Do.     S.  DivJBk        J 
Sulem,     .     >     •     .    . 


e,wo 

15,300 

6,030 
6,001) 

7,930 
18,080 
IB^O 


8,£00 
4^000 


332,015 

772^70 

738^38 
GS9.840 
45Jv7« 

927;*57 
1,094,460 

S  ^92,293 

i, 075,996 
001,303 


J} 


Trichlnopoly, 

Madura,  ShevQfun- 
ga,  inclutiii]^  Din 
oigul  and  K&miiad 

IlnnevvU)',   . 

Colmbatcre, 

Catiara,    .    . 

Malabur,    > 

tijid  Jflluiid, 
MiLdraa,  Town  qjid? 
Dirtrlct  J 

Tulal, .    .     , 


Fortl 


%QQO 

10,700 
5,700 

*,£*!« 

6,060 

3i 

30 


{ 


Jj51,302 
(i0l,j£03 
168,903 
6GM57 

057,5i}4 
9U7,fi76 

3l,ei2 
4^/]i51 


Ul,9«3i 


J  3^06,535 


Bombay  Prssidbkct. 


Bombay  Islftnd.  in-'X 
eluding  Colabak  f 
and  Old  Woman's  f 
Island,  J 

Surah,  comprehend 
ing    the    city    and 
suburbi^  the  town 
Randier,  and  the 
Pergunnahs, 

Broach  coUectorate,  . 

Ahmedabad     collec-7 
torate,  ^ 


.d--j 
Ad/ 
of  5- 

12J 


18i 


1,350 

1,600 
4,600 


16S470 


464^ 


ssoiser 


Halrm  oollectonte, . 
S.Concan  coUectorate, 
Foona  do.    I 

Ahmedmlggerdo.   y 
Kandslsh         do> 
Pharwah         do.    "} 
S.  Jageen,  } 

Sattan,.  j 

Total,.    .    . 


1,850 

0,770 

]£,t30 
9^ 


5g,438i 


{ 


484^35 

640,857 
#4,717 

aso/wo 

417^70 

778,188 

73Q,£S4 


8^1^ 


Presidency  or  Prikce  or  WAtEs*  Iilamd,  SznoaporB)  and 
Malacca. 


Prince  of  Wales'! 
Island,  Polo  Seraja, 
Ptdo  Ueman,  and 
ProTJnce  Wellesley, 
on  the  Alalayan 
Coast, 


180 


57^U 


Singapore  Island,    . 

Malacca  Town  and) 

District,  y 

Total,.    .  ■. 


S37 
800 


1^7 


15JB84 


lOti 
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giiswer  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  or  tlie  welcome  reception  of  Wm  njal 

higlineHS.**      Representatioiw  such  aa  thcae  were  fiar  from  presentio^  fiattrr- 

tng  prospects  ;  and  the  ron^eqnpncc  was,  that  Prince  Leopold  sent  ia  \m 

',  reflifniation  on  the  21st  of  May,  and  Capo  (I'lstriaH  gained  his  point  ia  t}ir 

>  continued  posflosnion  of  the  presidency  for  a  period  apparently  ind(>6niifc 

\       Beintr  thus  eecnre  for  a  time  of  continuing  in  bis  situation  of  pmidi^t, 

t  Capo  <ristrias  now  rcsamed  his  former  line  of  policy,   and   pursuHJ  ihf 

i  meiiHureH  which  appeared  best  calculated  for  cstflbli-Hhin^r  bia   despotic  n- 

}  thority.     A  deputation  having  waited  upon  liim  for  the  parpi>se  of  propai^ 

*  iti^  the  conrocation  of  a  national  aR^embly,  he  refused^   and   in  his  ansMT 

\  informed  them  that  '*  they  were  not  fit  fur  liberty,   and  most   not  think  iif 

.  it."     The  general  discontent  increased.     The  Mainotea,  Hydrtoiet,  Srn- 

)  otea,  and   Fariuten,  openly  revolted  from  the  authority   of  die  prceideaL 

i  Amon^  the  distinguished  families  who  rendered  themselves   ohnoxiaw  to 

I  Capo  d'lHtrias,  that  of  Mauro  Michaelis  deserves  particular  notice. 

were  cbiefti  of  Maina,  where  they  reigned  almost  as  independent  aovi 

When  the  revolt  of  the  Mainotea  was  quelled,  their  authority  was  ta 

sequence  at  an  end,  and  the  |;overnor,  with  his  brother  and   son,  went 

^  reside  in  Napoli.     The  governor  was  noon  put  in   prison,   while  Giorgio 

>  and  CoRstantine  his  brother,  tioon  were  put  under  the  surveillance  uf 
.  p<dicc,  and  never  went  about  without  being  accompanied   by  two 

men.     Tlieir  indignation  at  this  treatment  led  them  to  conspire  aigaii 

president,  and  an  opporiuniry  of  elffctlng  their  purpose  was  soon 

—On  the  9ih  of  October  1831,  they  went  accompanied  by  tlieir 

the  cburdi  of  Si  Spiridion,  where  the  president  was  expected.      Tkerrr* 

mnined  in  the  porch,  an<l  as  soon  ah  Capo  d'lsiHaa  entered,  Giorgio  sti^ 

'  bed  bim  in  the  side,  while  Constantine  shot  him  in  the  back.      He  fdl  in- 

\  Btantly,  and  the  assassins  fled.  Constantine  was  killed  in  attemptiaff  to  m* 

^  cape.     Giorgio  was  talvcii  in  the  course  of  the  next  day,  tried  by  a  etmn- 

martial,  and  shot  on  the  ^Sd.     The  general  agitation  which  followed  ihit 

event  was  extreme.     Tiie  prompt  movements  of  the  parly  of  the  pmwhirt 

secured  their  power,  and  his  brother  Count  Augustine  assumed  the  ransaf 

government. 

I       The  two  reasons  which  Leopold  alleged  for  his  resignation,  were  the  as- 

^  willingness  of  the  Greeks  to  receive  liim,  and  their  dissRti<>faction  at  tbr 

[  nettlement  of  the  boundaries.      He  said  that  the  answer  of  the  presidenttf 

Greece  to  the  communication  of  bisappointmenl,  in  hisjudgment,  annooiicnl 

'  a  forced  submission  to  the  allied  powers,  and  even  that   forced  sobnii** 

sion  is  accompanied  by  reservations  of  the  highest  importance.      The  pn* 

sident  of  Greece  stated,  tliat  the  provisional  government,  according  to  tbt 

decrees  uf  the  council  of  Argos,  hud  no  power  to  convey  the  assent  of  tin 

rGreek  nation  :  and  the  government  re§erved  to  itself  the  power  of  sabtnit* 

ting  to  the  prince  such  observations  as  they  could  not  conceal   from  hifli, 

without  betraying  their  trust  towards  Cireece  and  the  prince.      In  regud 

to  tiie  boundaries,  his  language  was,  that  the  unc<Hnpromising  detennii 

expressed  by  the  Greek  senate,  to  retain  po^^essiuu  of  the  provinces       

^the  allied  powers  wish  to  exclude  from  the  limits  of  the  new  »taiei  wooU 
Hjbiige  him  either  to  compel  his  own  subjects,  by  force  of  foreign  arm»,  10 
'■^uhuiit  to  the  cession  of  their  eslates  and  properties  to  their  enemies,  orlo 
Ijoiu  with  them  in  resisting  or  evading  a  part  of  that  very  treaty  which  plarci 
>riiim  on  the  throne  of  Greece.  That  one  or  the  utlier  alternative  would 
nave  been  forced  upon  him  was  certain,  because  the  puit  of  the  country  nf 
(erred  to,  (Acaniania  ai»d  a  pail  yl   i\i.v.«U*,  wUitU  \a  now  to  be  given  up 
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to  the  Turks,)  \a,  together  with  the  fortress,  in  ^e  peaceable  poasession  of 
the  Greeks.     It  is  the  country  from  which  Greece  can  best  supply  herself 
with  timber  for  building  ships  ;  it  is  the  country  which  has  furnished  the 
best  soldiers  during  tlie  war-     The  chief  military  leaders  of  the  Greeks 
have  been  of  Acamanian  or  ^tolian  families-     Subsequently  to  the  ar- 
rival in  Greece  of  the  protocol  of  the  22d  of  March,  1829,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  assent  of  the  Porte  to  the  excluded  frontier  in  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople,  all  the  families  which  had  survived  the  war  returned,  and  com- 
menced rebuilding  their  houses  and  towns,  and  cultivating  their  lands. 
These  people  will  never  submit  again  to  the  Turkish  yoke  without  resist- 
ance, and  the  other  Gi-eeks  will  not  abandon  them  to  their  fate.     Prince 
Leopold  has  been  loudly  reproached  in  some  quarters,  for  his  having  re- 
signed the  crown  of  Greece ;  and  his  conduct  has  been  ascribed  to  fright  at 
the  picture  which  the  president,  Capo  d'Istrias,  drew  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  or  to  the  hope  of  becoming  regent  of  the  British  empire,  in  case 
of  the  accession  of  the  minor  Princess,  Victoria.     It  is  hardly  necessary, 
however,  to  look  beyond  the  distaste  which  a  man  of  good  feelings  would 
naturally  feel  to  assuming  the  government  of  a  nation  contrary  to  their  will, 
and  becoming,  as  he  must  become  in  such  a  case,  a  tyrant.     Since  the 
resignation  of  Leopold,  several  princes  have  been  proposed  as  candidates 
for  the  throne  of  Greece.     According  to  the  latest  accounts,  it  seems  that 
Prince  Otto,  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  is  the  most  prominent  candidate. 
By  the  protocol  of  3d  February,  1830,  the  boundary  of  Greece  was  settled 
as  follows :    On  the  north,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aspropotamos, 
(Achelous,)  it  runs  up  the  southern  bank  of  Angelo-Caatro ;  thence  through 
the  middle  of  the  lakes  Sacarovista  and  Vrachori  to  mount  Artoleria;  thence 
to  mount  Axiros,  and  along  the  valley  of  Coulouri  and  the  top  of  CEta  to 
the  gulf  of  Zeitun.     Acarnania,  and  a  great  part  of  ^tolia  and  Thessaly 
are  thus  excluded  from  the  Greek  state,  and  a  Turkish  barrier  interposed 
between  Greece  and  the  Ionian  islands.     Candia,  Samos,  Ipsarra,  &c.  are 
not  included.    The  population  of  the  state  is  estimated  at  about  635,000 : 
280,000  in  the  Peloponnesus j   175,000  in  the  island;  and  180,000  on 
the  Greek  mainland. 


BRITAIN. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  article  on  Britain,  some  important  statistical 
Tables  have  appeared,  the  most  valuable  of  which  we  are  happy  to  have 
an  opportnnity  of  embodying  in  our  Appendix. 


j^o.  1. — Abttbact  of  the  Ncr  Pboduck  of  the  Rctxhuz  of  Gaxat  Bbitaik,  In  the 
Years  ended  on  the  10th  of  Oct  1830,  and  the  10th  Oct.  1831. 


Yean  eoOed  Oct  1»,  I83a 

1831. 

iDcreue. 

Decreufl. 

Customs,       .... 

Excise, 

Stamps,         .... 
Post  Office,       .... 
Taxes,           .... 
Miscellaneous, 

£16^186,748 
16,933^77 
6,578,181 

1,340,006 

4,968,460 

533,633 

£15477,687 

14^96,521 

6,48^*.,580 

1,393,011 

4,945,110 

439,479 

*   £44,005 

Total,       .        . 

^^,806,589 
Dedi 

48,736,388 
ict  Increase, 

44,005 

3,1 16,200 
4't,0n5 

Decrease  on  the  Year,     . 

l^     'i,SS\*i.?WV 

No.  1 1. — RETURN  rrom  cflrJi  Cql(ikt  or  Foaii»n  Possxssiaw  of  tha  Butiah  C^owi: 
the  Numbur  of  thL'  PorirLATioN,  distiii^'uistiiiig  Wlilbe  frDin,  Coloured,  amd  Fi«&rnin 
hu¥ii)g  IjEGiiiLATivE  AssEyBt-tEs,  ttf  govgnjod  by  Ordfig  of  the  Klngin  Coiuxd^ 
of  Uie  put  TiiK4!«  YearSj  for  whicb  tJ:i«  Eamt9  can  be  {oade  oui.      Froioi  PDiiiamenUTj 


COi^MIBS. 


UATI 

or 

CftlTVAK,  GfeMOJr, 

or 

BcvTiiaiiKWr. 


QercfeMBD  At  OftDSM^  IB  c:ar»(% 


^ 


NURTH   AMERICA. 

Uj»por  Crniaift    .     .     , 
X*w  Bniniwiipk 
"Sova  HvaUa 

prutoi^  |-J4waid 


IR  Sept   IT^n 


illtlo  dUto  ditiii 


iwirt      '     *  A          .         *  .         -          { 

\        ,         ..         ,  If      »"-•■-  ^--l  -  luul     Cnl-li'lnsiuiFil^        I 

q         -     .     *  Jf  irirJ 

raid'^fi  I^lAod  I  „  .        .    ,    .    *      f 


WEST  mmsa. 

Antifftui     ,    .    .    . 
Barmdqit 

43rc>Euiijn      . 

J:unaLr4 

!N»v»      ,     < 

atKit^     , 

St  ViiireDt 

Tobnfo 

Att^ulUk 
Trinidad      , 

ciiiibo 
iJunduraa 


Bsd    Ekso 


GiMiu 

Capt!  of  G^Mxi  ll4i;^u 

Sierm  If^one  and 
GambJa     .... 

C^f]aa       .    .    .    « 

MaurttttLS      .    «    . 

New  SouLh  WoJos 

SwuL  Hirer      .    . 


ditto 


leiM 


ditto        l&^ 


dlttiit 
i4lltii 
ditlu 


4Jttu 
dUlo 
ditto 
ditto 


AcU  ikT  rarlianiiL'iit 


dlttn 

dltUi         ] 
iljtl»  J 

liLtUl 

and    tfntal'] 


CapUutudfUipUf  JllDC,  )sca 
ditto  I7d3     .     . 

ditto        IWM      ,    .     .    . 

Cnpltulatiou,  19  Feb.  179^ 

SetUpraput,  JfiStt      .    .    .    . 
ditta      leru     .   .   .  :■ 

CapltulnUon,  19  Spjlt,  |B03 
ilattri         £3  Si-pl,  ieC3 

Treftij,  lero  .  .    .   .   '  . 


Caplhilatlim,  4  Aug;  llW    '     { 
ditto        a  Sppt  istw    .    . 

Capitiiilutiatu  10  Jull.  1900     .     { 

5pttlfrnL<nt,  Vmi      ^    . 
dictu        1631       .    ■ 

Capitula^un,  17  3«pt.  1705   .     J 

ditto  3  Der.   1910 

SnttlcraeuL  I'^e?     .    .    . 


T«TU« 


GoTPniOT,  Ccmnrii^  a  a»<4«iUt 


duto 

diitu 

dJn» 

ditto 

diito 

tfillo 

ditto 

JttfH 

ditii) 

ditto 

ditto 

dJlla 

dittx* 

diito 

ditia 

ditto 

>Utfa> 

dnia 

iitt*> 

ffitta 

dtn> 

rtoTPnior  and  Countif,  aad  OrtiS*  i 

uf  tlie  King  it)  CtftilK-ii  > 

Gaftfroor,  Cdundl*  &  AaamUT  . 

dittu  dittu  diiu> 

dkttct  ditto  iliOD 

ditto  ditto  dbCI^ 

Govfrno'r  and  Cauiirii,  and  Of^nt 

oftbe  KSiij^  iq.  roaoeil  ^ 

GuTivmor,  CuuDci]^  and  AiHoiUj 

ditto  ditto  ditto 

Oovprriar  and  Council^  and  Ordsst 
of  the  King  in  Couiial  > 

ditto  ditto  ditta 


TCTU.A      .... 

GorpmoT  oad  Orde-r?  of  Uw  Ghig'i 
iu  Conntii  i 

ditto  ditto  ditto        I 

GoverTitir  and  Orden  of  Uie  EiACf 

in  CuUDcil  \ 

dovernbr  and  Couorll  .....    ^ 

tif  tlip  King"  in  C'niitK'ii  ■ 

ilitto  ditt'i  AitU* 

GovtTi-ar  and  CuuncU^  Aud  llri&eil 
Arti  uf  I'ltrllMmcut  ' 


Act* 

ditto 


'lu-liMmcut 
ditto 


ditto 
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■tating  th«  Date  at  which  eiuji  Coloxt  or  Posnuxox  wai  Captured,  Cedad,  or  Setfled ; 
SUrofly  at  the  latest  Period,  and  aa  flur  as  the  uune  can  be  complied  with;  and  whether 
itating  alio,  the  Value  of  Extokts  and  luroaTs  into  each  of  those  Colonlei,  for  each 
Retunie. 


TB^PK  WITH  WKAT  DBITAIIV, 

POFUli  ATlUff 

Iffig. 

iKPOflTS 

Ui)illt*4Kli>E4aia*t.Aii« 

on  LATEST  CENSUS. 

Unilid  KliiE- 
dan,  Oflctal 

Lloilid  King- 

don.  OlfkUt 

CnlMlr*. 

Tppi. 

TOTAL 

iaz&. 

IBK^ 

18». 

ISJO. 

4B3,flW  ■ 

^^^ 

^ 

^ 

-^ 

.^ 

lee^bM 

503,451 

Uii7,*ai 

HS?T,M» 

£21^ 

TS^IOS 

.   *   .   . 

8153*t 

8T4,Er£3 

t55,!49 

133,169 

^ 

[... 

ei^TDi 

mfiea 

30LI41V 

31,738 

i43,e^ 

Sti.817 

]7,S20 

31,«4« 

&ll,££9 

Ul],tt29 

l,QBR,aB 

s;o&wivo 

431,1S4 

4IS,14T 

Whiter 

SUtn. 

33,71* 

fi8S,M0 

146,057 

0,181 

UOBO 

3,l»b 

iiG,83U 

9,3fi7 

I4,pa0 

^I4A 

B1JI08 

lOtf.DOT 

4^,914 

3(ffl,affl 

n,ii» 

WIpSJT 

MO 

3,006 

IMW 

]Q,K» 

141,911 

*r,47B 

3,01 1 

9,JBl 

sot 

3,78« 

fll.l4A 

S8,7M 

3Sft,»m 

93,015 

IS,349 

ii,cai 

No  HP«|Jt 

t)Ul?IL 

322,4^1 

3S£|4Vl 

3»;*i*iTtr 

8,701,483 

85  J 10 

B£«5M 

3se 

su 

MA9 

^.400 

40,1)96 

s^va 

\,W3 

944 

TOO 

9,0Dtl 

S^59 

ll,«W 

76,379 

SA.aaa 

i.ae* 

1,E«S 

ijai^ 

^Ottl 

I^^SIO 

iSMwa 

lee^sHo 

07.^34 

9.«*4 

0,80* 

mi 

3,71* 

13,«I) 

is^l 

157,53a 

51,505 

5,300 

*,HJO 

1^1 

a,8»4 

«3.we 

S1.7U 

4]4,54& 

W,S01 

14.3TB 

|2,0A* 

9int 

I,lrt4 

.ISp&M 

14,048 

iae,39a 

ai^s 

ajart 

6,fiia 

417 

I.SM 

fipano 

%\T9 

33,*13 

&,(iee 

1,317 

eoa 

aoa 

3P? 

1,388 

VJOSQ 

— 

■          ♦.BOl 

15»BM 

M,006 

HAas 

a»,Qoi 

sai.DTJ 

S3,ea* 

W,47* 

4,SI0 

^fKII 

&.affl 

lMf« 

!T.t>l& 

5],5»4 

1.360 

\^aa 

ifiS 

^8 

*,eM 

fi.ftij 

4,9ni 

S1^I7 

Bsa 

fiffiSd 

5,{X» 

6^360 

1B.W7 

7e;S33 

U-^IOB 

5(H»S38 

«5,«^(» 

53,«itn 

5S3 

1,151 

Xl^lO 

23,(fiS 

3£:5rOSl 

51,5^ 

7,710 

6,070 

«50 

K.ffla 

».]«? 

4,013 

IM,7B& 

T9Vr9 

11,1M 

a,&47 

'!oei.':ffii 

a,oa7,au 

5^i,ies> 

2«J»33ft 

?xfi>&i 

]l,Oii 

nU. 

nil. 

l7.Wt 

:i4,53& 

1,117^15 

.  1,705 

iOAsa 

"!k^\ 

.    .    ■    , 

.    >     .     . 

IIGJKS 

SOpTW 

ao^3» 

fi.03t 

ijm 

tA,mi 

sr7,g^ 

35.&09 

Iffl.OQB 

fiaa.iss 

3as,4?7 

8,oe« 

7,705 

S7 
St 

8.ltf2 

,     .    .    . 

Ja,8ioi 

258,570 

511,710 

B7^ia 

3I,BQ9 

e,M 

oof^sae 

acifli 

Q3S,fi*7 

S0S,(tfl9 

4«,1I« 

I,9E» 

3,018 

83** 

i^fiii 

715,771 

101,409 

161,1>9S 

?80,i30 

12,S£4 

MDI 

sajXMi 

ib,Bm 

88,509 

9S,5fla 

s5o,efio 

-J 

n.*4ij 

Abohgincw 

ConvlfltBi 
CcmvlctaJ 

/ 

.lift 

n,B05 

33,  lot 

.'ia,fli3 

J-     a,ff;o 

«,7lft 

MCfrtfliiiad 

\ 

S50 

.... 

.... 

B60 

■     ■    -    ' 

yj,«io 

-^ 

«,sa 

).7a 

aai^eea 

3.t«?^a 

1  i^^oe^sHs 

1Q,T37;»M 

767,»35 

7ff7,eifl 

VI. 
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APrSIIDIX. 


INDIA. 

III.— The  following  official  statement  of  tbe  extent  and  population  of  Britisli 
India  has  appeared  since  the  pablication  of  onr  Table,  at  p.  413  of  vol.  IV., 
with  which  it  may  be  compared.  It  is  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Hoiue  of  Commons,  on  the  affairs  of  the 
East  India  Company,  bearing  date,  1 1th  OctoWr,  1831.  TTie  sapeHicial 
extent  is  staled  to  have  been  ascertained  by  measurement  un  a  MS.  Map. 
The  population  of  the  l/ower  Provinces  is  given  on  tlie  auihorily  of  a 
memorandum  appended  to  the  Police  Report  of  Mr  Henry  Sliakespcare, 
superintendent  of  Police  in  1822:  that  of  the  l!pper  Provinces  is  given 
on  the  aatbority  of  a  similar  report  of  Mr  Walter  Ewer,  in  the  year  1826. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  EXTENT  AND  POPULATION  OF  BRITISH 

I.\DI.\, 

Bengal  Presidency, — Lower  Provinces. 


I 


Extent  kii 

ExtMtia 

Diviili.Q  uid  DUlrirl. 

t-:iutllth 

PopuUtiolL 

DivUioQ  mnd  Dbtrirt. 

Eoiriiii. 

PupuUtiod. 

Calcutta. 

MoORSHXDABAb. 

Burdwan,     .... 
Junelfl  Mehak,   .     . 
Mi<^uore,  .... 
Cuitsck,     .... 

8.000 

l,|ft7,6HO 

Ubaiigulpore,  .     >     . 

7^70 

797,790 

6,nrMi 

UTivl.Tid 

Pumpa,     .... 

7^60 

130S.IOS 

»^ii^ 

l.'P.I  l.'Kin 

Oi]iAf(epon>,      .    .     . 

5.9SO 

8.311.4120 

9^0 

l.'i'^l. <••;;" 

KunfLDore,     .    .     . 
RajesJiahyo,     .     .     . 

7.856 

1^*0,350 

Jettore, 

6J«0 

l,lKi^J«>  • 

s^eo 

4/W7,155 

Nuddes,     .... 

3.105 

1,187.1150  , 

Uhecrbhouin.      .     . 

S^STO 

1,807^065 

Hooghly.       .... 

S^JbO 

I,X39,15« 

MuorebMlabat],      ,     . 

1,870 

708,690 

9i  Perguntudu,    .     . 

3/310 

50y.5»5 

Suburbs  of  Calcutta,  . 

1,105 

360360 

Dacca. 

CalL'ulta  City,      .     . 

7 

«8fi,aN» 

Datra,       .... 

l,8f70 

518,366 

Daix^a  Jolapore,     .     . 

SySSS 

S8S376 

Path*. 

Tipperali,      .    .     . 

6,830 

1378,860 

Ratngbur,    .... 

8S,i30 

2^SSS^^ 

Chitugong,      ,     .     . 

£.960 

TOO/ffiO 

Behar 

6.235 

13i0,tilft 

Btickergrini^,    .     . 

fi,780 

096,640 

Tirhool, 

7,73S 

l,&j:,'7i»i 

STlhet, 

3,a30 

1.063,780 

Sarun 

.%760 

l,IC4.tCi 

6.998 

1,464^(1 

Sfaahabad 

007 

908,860 

Pntom 

Total,    .    .    . 

uayane 

»7A«,«i5 

Bengal  Presidency, — Upper,  or  Wettem  Provincet* 


BsiiAais. 
AUahabadf    .     .     .     . 
I''utl«)iDor«,      .     .     . 
Bundeicuud,  N*  and  8. 
Boiiara,     .... 
Glutxeepore,      .    .    . 
Goruckpore,    .     •     . 
Juanpore,      .     .     .     . 
AiiiDghur,      ... 
MUiapon,   .     .    .    . 


%fi£fS 

l,7W 

4^1 

350 

8,660 

9^«0 

M«o 

8.M0 

3,650, 

/ 

Bi 


Agrm,     .     .     . 
Allyhur,   .    . 

Furruekabad,  . 
Barvillv,  .     . 
Shahjufioiipon, 
iScKaranpor(\ 
Meerut,       .     , 
Cawnpore,     . 
£tawah,      .    . 
MomdAbod,  . 
Boliuid»huhiir, 


3,500 
3,400 
l;S6D 
6,900 
1,420 
3,800 
8.850 
8>ifi0 
3,450 
5,800 
1,950 

^  66^10 


l^3«,206.H06 
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Extent  of  Territories  imrnediaieiy  tauter  the  Bengal  Government,  of  the  Popu- 
latioH  of  which  there  are  no  Returns. 

Sqiun  HQn. 

Ceded  districts  on  the  Nerbudda, £9,800 

Ui8trict«  cvdtMl  by  Um  riyali  of  Benir,  in  1886, 55,900 

Total, 85,700 

Total  Territory  under  Bengal  Prosidency,      .     .    .        3W3/)12 


Fort  St  Georg£  PRsstDBNCY. 


DUtricL 


Gaujam,      .... 
ViAApatam,  i  ncl  ud-f 

ing  Cniiicacole,         5 
Rfijahniundry,     .     , 
MAHuHpuliun,    •     .     * 
GuiUoor,     .     .     •     • 

Velio  re, 

BcUory»      .... 
Cudda]^,    .... 
Chinglcput,     .     .     . 
An»l,  N.  Uivis.         ? 

Do.     S.  Divii.        5 

SaJem 

Tanjore,     .... 


Sxtentm 

Kofflub 

PitpuIatiotL 

S«|.  mtlei. 

(3,100 

332,015 

15,300 

778,370 

6,030 

7383)6 

B^OOO 

6e9,MO 

4v9(i0 

46t,7M 

7,030 

439,407 

I2,9f*0 

927.857 

12,970 

I,00i,-I60 

3,080 

3(i3.12y    j 

13/)£0 

7  465,nH) 

8,200 

I.C754»83 

4,000 

901,363  1) 

DUtricL 


Dill-}. 
Dnad,J 


Trichinopoly, 
Madura,  Shuvagiiii' 

go,  iiiL'ludjjiK 

digul  and  llumuad, 
TituiL'vdly,   ,     .     . 
CoJnibatore,    .     *     . 
Caiiara,     .... 
Malabar,    .... 
SfriiieapHtam,  Fort} 

and  I^iid,  5 

Pklndntfl,  Town  and/ 

Di«trict  C 


Total, .    .     .     H\0i^ 


Knivni  tn 
Sq.  hUJm. 


3,000 
10,7(10 

5.700 

H,280 
7,720 

% 
30 


FupuloUoo. 


001,^3 
IW0,903 
6W^>57 
63«,1JW 
657,694 
907,575 

3I,«I2 
462/)5I 


13,5O0,53& 


Bombay  Prksidenct* 


1 


Bombay  Island,  in-'\ 
eluding  CoUbak  f 
luid  Old  Womairi/ 
Ittluiid,  / 

iiiE  the  i-iiy  and  / 
suDurbfi^  tbe  lown  of  > 

RaiulJer,  tiiid  tbe  12  ^ 

Broarh  mllertornte,  . 
Ahnicdabad  colleo-/ 
(orate,  y 


l%k 

102,570 

1,380 

464,431 

1,000 

2K),5CT 

4,600 

428,073) 

Haifa  collertorale, . 

S.CDiicaii  coUeclorate, 
Poona  do.    i 

Abmedmig^rdo.    y 


Kaiideish 
Uharwafa 
K.  Jagwn, 

Sattan, 

Total,. 


do, 
do. 


1^50 

6,770 

a);s7o 

IE,  130 

0,960 

50,43iU 


484/735 
640,Ba7 
5  W4.717 
I  060,1)00 
4174*76 
{  68-1.193 
<  778,183 
I   736,a*4 

6,261,546 


pAEsiDENcr  OF  Prince  OF  Wales'  Island,  Singapoaei  and 
Malacca. 


Prince     of     WaloB'i 
laliuid,  Pulo  Soruja, 
Pulo    Utminn,   and  I 
Province  Welleiilcy,  j 
on     the     Malayan 
Coast,  J 


190 


57,414 


S{neapore_IalaTKlf 

Mabcca 


ToTvn  audi 


DiBlrict, 

Toul, . 


337 

BOD 


i;ii7 


15,B34 

33,806 


107,064 


J 
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Abstract  Statement  of  the  ExteiU  and  Population  oj  British  India  and  of  the 

Allied  or  Protected  States, 

Sq.  Mil*^ 

Beiieal  Presidenc*}- : 

DisUitHs,  thu  I'upuiation  of  which  is  given 

220^12 

60,710,071 

Fort  St  George  Frtivi'dHnri' 

I41,023i 

1 3,506 A^id 

Bombay  Prciidenfy; 

' 

Districts,  the  Population  of  which  IB  given,     ...... 

69,4381 

6,251  A46 

Prince  of  Wales'  island,  Singapore,  aiid  Malacca,     .... 

Total 

i;il7 

107,054 

.  4224)9« 

80^77,306 

Territories  under  Bengal  and  Bombay,  the  Population  of  whicli) 
Is  not  giTen,                                                                                   J 

^^H                                 Total  BrJlibh  Terrilorv 

91^00 

614,1901 
614^>I0 

^^H                                  Allied  or  Protected  Slate*-  ~     ......     . 

^^^^^^H                                                                                                  AK|L*%H^it      UL       M.     yV^\'\.*Wk     tii^^rmawV'^     ^__              —             ____ 

L 

■ 

Grand  Total,     .     . 

.     .    .1 

1,128,8001 

No.  IV — POPULATION  RETURNS.— Emclakd. 

COUMTllS  OF 

ISOL 

s  ^ 

1811. 

1881. 

9*i 

u 

1831. 

h 

h 

H 

Bedford     .     .     . 

63,303 

11 

70,213 

10 

63,716 

fi 

96,383 

Berks      .... 

100,215 

8 

118.277 

1] 

131,077 

xa 

.     145,289 

Buckluffham  .     . 
Cambridge  .     .     . 

107,4M 

0 

117.650 

u 

13-t,068 

0 

i46.fi»a 

B9,^6 

13 

101,109 

20 

1S1,909 

18 

1J^955 

Chester      .     .     . 

191,761 

IH        227,0.S1  1 

19 

270,1108 

24 

33M10 

Coniwall      .     .     . 

lH8,e69 

15 

2I6,«)7 

19 

257,4*7 

17 

302,41/) 

Cumberland   .     . 

117,230 

14 

hSilJl-i 

17 

156,124 

10 

KSy.iwi 

Derby     .... 

1GI,1I£ 

16 

186,487 

15 

213,333 

11 

237,170 

Devon  .... 

31S.00I 

12 

3^308 

15 

439,W0 

13 

4&t,H»8 

Dorset    .... 

Ir6,3l9 

fi 

l»i,693 

l(i 

144,409 

10 

159,252 

Durham     .     .     • 

160,afil 

11 

177,625 

'7 

207,673 

22 

253.H27 

£lH!X       .... 

a!6,'l37 

11 

252.473 

15 

280.^2* 

10 

317,23;* 

OJouctisicr      .     . 

260,800 

12 

286,61* 

1^ 

S3S.8W 

16 

3NUK>i 

Hereford      ,     .     . 

89,191 

5 

94.073 

10 

UK1.243 

7 

1104176 

Hortford     .     .     . 

97,677 

U 

in,(i5* 

m 

r^),7U 

10 

143,*U 

Hunlinxdon     .     . 

37.S*iS 

12 

42,206 

16 

48,771 

9 

63.140 

Kent     .... 

307,62* 

21 

373.096 

14 

426.016 

12 

479456 

Lancaster    •    .    . 

e72»731 

23 

828.309 

27 

1,062,869 

27 

l,."»i.8&4 

Irficesler    .     .     . 

13D.tWl 

16 

160,419 

16 

174,571 

13 

197.003 

Liuculn  .... 

206,657 

U 

237,601 

19 

283,056 

12 

317,241 

Middlesex       .    . 

Bl&,12p 

17 

96a27U 

20 

1,144,631 

10 

l,aS8.5U 

Monmouth       •     . 

M.S82 

3ti 

62,127 

15 

71.833 

36 

w,i;jo 

Norfolk      .     .     . 

273^1 

7 

2914^ 

18 

314,368 

13 

3D(l.0Sl 

Northampton    .     . 
Norlhu  mborland 

131.757 

7 

141,353 

15 

162,483 

10 

179.276 

157.101 

g 

172.161 

15 

19^,905 

12 

222,912 

NoUingbam     .     . 
Oaforf       ,     .     . 

140,350 

16 

162,900 

16 

18tj.873 

20 

225.320 

lD9,fi20 

9 

119.101 

Ifi 

136,971 

11 

151,726 

HuUand       .     .     . 

16.366 

_ 

16,380 

IB 

18,4S7 

6 

ig,3«5 

Salop     .... 

107,639 

16 

194,208 

0 

206,163 

5 

222  J03 

Somerset      .     •     . 

273,750 

12 

303,180 

17 

365,314 

13 

403.908 

SouihamptMi  .    . 

2ig,6S6 

12 

246.060 

161 

283,298 

n 

314,313 

Stafford        .     .     . 

239,163 

21 

296,163 

17 

9J&.895 

10 

410,486 

Suffollt        .     .     . 

210,431 

U 

234,211 

16 

S?70,W2 

0 

296.304 

Surrey    .... 

260,013 

20]     323,861 

23 

396,668 

22 

466,306 

Sussex   .     .    ,    . 

150,311 

19        1W.08S 

22 

233,019 

17 

272  328 

Warwick      .    .    . 

208,190 

10  I     22H.735 

20 

274,392     23 

336.988 

W««tuorIand 

41,617 

10  1       464)22 

12 

51,350 

7 

65,041 

WUu      .... 

1^107 

6        193,H28 

15 

822,157 

8 

239.181 

Worcester       .    . 

130,333 

16  I     160,616 

15 

184,424 

16 

211.366 

York  (E.  Riding) 

110.992 

16 

l»i.4^ 

14 

151^010 

10 

I68,«C*  ^ 

City  of  York/ 
and  Ainvlrv  C 

S4,aos 

12 

27,3M 

12 

30,161  1  17 

35,3821.2 

lYork(S\  Ridhifi 

.166,226 

7 

1603)1 

11 

187,452      2 

190.873)  H 

YorkiW.  la^mg) 

6R6.SR2  '  16  1     666,012 

22 

^    m\i^K '  tt 

\          976,415''  - 

L 

/. 

S331,i3l  ,  11^    9,551,AS8  '  17I\1.26\.«:T     \^  \     \^^:^3*. 

'\ 

■ 

■ 
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Wales. 


COUHTIU  or 

1801. 

it 

feu 

1811. 

h 

18Sl. 

h 

1831. 

Ai«l»>y     .... 
Brecon     .... 
(JardJ|nLn    .     .     >     . 

33»80G 
31.633 
■tf,9«i 
07,317 

4rfi£i 

<)0.3&> 

;«,fiss 

71.525 

i7,606 
47.978 

19,050 

10 
i9 
17 
IS 
19 

6 
17 
16 

4 

H 
7 
9 

37.CM5 
.^,735 
50,«t>0 
77.^17 

4BM9 

e5,(I67 

51,931 
UkCl5 
20,900 

£1 

Hi 
15 
17 
17 
19 
15 
19 
11 
15 
22 
7 

45,0(i3 
J3.ftl3 
57,781 
00,239 
67.95S 
76,611 
63,7rti 
101,737 
:ti.3H2 
50,«)9 
74,009 
«S,*69 

7 
ID 
1{) 
1^ 
15 

» 
11 

3 

a 

9 

■lH.rffi5 
47.7ri3 
tiJ,7HC) 

100,(J36 
«5,75.3 
H3Jti7 
ttl,ul2 

12(i,tU2 
35,fi<»o 
tiG,4M5 
Kl.4»i. 
Bt,661 

Carmiulheu       .     . 
Camanron        .     .     . 
Denbigh   .... 
riim       ..... 
(ilamorgitn    .     .     . 
Meriuiiclb        ,     ,     . 
Matilgomery 
Pembroke   .... 

Knduur     .... 

541,^40 

13 

611,788  1  17 

717,438 

12        B05,236 

Scon-AKD- 


COUMTlEa  or 


Alwrdeeii     .     . 
Arg>Io      .     .     . 
Ayr   .... 
Banff  .... 
Berrtick      .     .     , 
Hum    .... 
CuilbiiusB    .     .     . 
CLa<<kmaniiaii    . 
Dumbarton 
Dumfries        .     . 
Kdinburf^b 
El^iii        .     .     . 
Fife  ..... 
for  far       .     .     . 
Uoililiiigton     '.     . 
Itueriicsa        .     . 
Kincnrdinu      .     . 
Kiurustj     .     .     . 
Kirknidbright 
iLaiiitrk    .     .     . 
Liiilitlij;ow       .     , 

Niiini 

Orkney  mid  ShetUuid 
Peebles      .... 
Pcrtli     .... 
Heiifrow        ,     .     , 
RoRs  and  Cromarty 
Roxburgh      .    .     . 
SelUrk   .... 
SUiiing     .... 
SuLhcrlaiid       .     . 

Wiglown  .      .      . 


1801. 


lE3,llKe 
71,850 
Biv306 
35.807 
30»621 
11,791 
«S.60D 
10,858 
20,710 
M,6g7 

]S£,t>54 
£6,705 
93,743 

99.m 

29,986 
74,292 

30,319 

0,725 

^,211 

17,8«4 

8.267 

4^.824 

8,735 

1S6.3G6 

78,056 

6&,MS 

33,«B2 

5,070 

50,825 

23.117 

22,918 


iKn. 


]:i5,07& 
S6,d(*6 

103,954 
30,068 
30.779 
I2,ti33 
23.419 
12.0  in 
24.189 
(ffi.WKI 

ns.fio; 

28,108 
101,272 
107,264 

31,I6( 

78,336 

27,439 
7,846 

33,684 
191,758 

19,451 
8.251 

46,153 

9,035 

136,093 

f»2,506 

:^7,230 
6.Hrt9 
58,174 
23,629 
2ti,B9l 


1,599,068 


14  I  1,805,688 


16 


1821. 


165..^fry7 
97,316 

l!t7,299 
43,6((l 
33,^6 
18,797 
30,238 
I3,2()3 
27.317 
7(t,87H 

191 ,5U 
31.162 

114,556 

113.43*1 
36,127 
90.157 
29,118 
7.702 
3ft,tKi3 

244,3H7 

22,685 

9.006 

63,121 

10.OI6 

139,050 

112,175 
68,828 
40.892 
6,637 
66,376 
23,840 
33,240 


14 


17 


30 


10 


19 


9 


1831. 


177,661 

101,4^ 

116.066 

4«,604 

34.018 

14.151 

34,529 

14,729 

^3,211 

73,7711 

219,692 

:H,231 

128,839 

1S9/W6 

3r>.146 

94,797 

31,431 

9,072 

10.590 

316,819 

SS,291 

0,364 

58,230 

10,578 

148,894 

I33,4J3 

74,820 

43,663 

6,833 

7S,6B1 

25418 

36,268 


2,093.456     13     2,3^5.807 
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England      .     . 
Wales      .    .    . 
Scotland      .     . 
Array,  Nary,  &c 


6,33]  »434 

14 

641,646 

13 

1,590,068 

14 

470,698 

— 

10,^*2,616 

151 

0,551,883 
611.768 

1,805,686 
640,500 


IS,609,8G4 


14 


11,801,437 
717.438 

2.003,466 
319,300 


14,391,631 


15 


13,080,338 

805.236 

2,365,907 

?77,017 


16,537,398 


V— TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  W  ITH  FRANCE. 

An  Aa-nunt  uf  the  Amifiint  in  nfTiriol  and  real  vrIu«,  of  all  Britiuli  Exports  (u  Franco 
III  each  year  since  IH14;  iliinliii^uitihinK  IIidsb  uf  Urili^li  from  Colonial  Produce:  also, 
an  AbMrtiCt  of  the  Amouiil,  in  cHirlcil  value,  of  oil  Imports  from  Fninoo  lit  each  year, 
M  Ou  aa  the  same  can  be  mode  up  ilaring  the  time,  fructlons  omitted. 


Yean. 

Omcial  Value 

of  Imports 

into  lbs 

SlDfldOB. 

OrBdul  Viiliif  of  EsportB  from  the 

Derlared  Valui 

of 

Rritiihand  Irhh 

PnHluc«  and 

MaoQfactum 

f  xportrd  from 

the 

United  Kingdom. 

BriUah  nnd 
Iriith  Prctdur* 

U)d 

HluiafacturaL 

Forflpi  and 

Colottlnl 
Merchandise. 

Total 
Export*. 

I8U 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1H19 
1H20 
1821 
1822 
18S3 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 

£ 
740,226 
764.372 
417.782 

527.865 

l,]62.l£3 

(>I2,0]1 

776,132 

86&/il6 

878,272 

1.116.800 

IA'>«(,733 

J,835,9fi4 

1.2^.426 

2.025,747 

S,l78^tt6 

2.08d»993 

2.328,483 

£ 

377,799 
214,823 
321,070 
5«6,763 
318^850 
218,078 

3H2,404 
316,810 
2I1,»^37 
260.498 
279;2I2 
426,819 
416,726 
4484Mfi 
509^1 
466,284 

1.8^^13 
1,228.856 
1,313,161 

1.05  k261 

8n,oia 

734,779 
Hg9.814 
1,037,100 
830,150 
713^74 
964,600 
892,402 
656,124 
133.503 
19.^.107 
337,896 
181,065 

£ 

2,216,713 
1.4-13J680 

i,a:ii^228 
i/>6i,ni4 

1,190,703 

982,857 

I.i*i3^ini 

1.419,504 

1^.412 
J,|K4,'tfW 
1.171,615 

i,nB24>t4 

660.229 
641,142 
8i7,Hl7 
667,349 

£ 
582.708 
298,291 
407,699 
1.000,486 
369,503 
299,408 
390,744 
430,265 
437,009 
319,636 
338,(i35 
.•»0,709 
488.138 
446,951 
408,937 
491,388 
475,8M 
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EUROPE  IN  GENEHAL. 

The  following  Tables  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  Geueral  Statistics 

of  Europe.: — 

No.  I.  A  Tftble,  showine  ilto  ExtenL,  Papulalion,  Revenue,  uid  Dubt  of  the  Prindptd 
Sutcsof  Europe  for  1>%29,  accorJiiig  to  Prafetwr  Mnlchiw,  late  Minister  uf  Fiiiuice 
to  thii  King  uf  NVunemtHTg. 


Cifoffni[iliii'cal 

ft^uare  Id  ilea. 


Uussiui  Empire     -     -    -     -    - 

Aiutria        ..-.-_.. 
FrRnce  (^nlthuul  iLi  Cvlonies)     - 
Orvat  Br,  (nttlumt  itii  Colonici) 
Prussia      -     -     -    -    ^    -    - 

Netherlands       ------ 

Sweden       .    -    .    ,     _    ,     - 
Norway  _----.__ 

Denmark  -    -    .    ^    -    -    - 
Poland     -------- 

Spain    ....-.-. 

Portugal        --»-*-- 

TwQ  Sicilii's    - 

Sardinia        ---_.-. 
States  i)f  tba  (  hureh      -    .    . 
Grand  Uuciiy  of  Tuscany    -    - 
Swilicrlniid     .--__- 
Ottoman  Emptre  In  Europo 
Bnvaria      .-...._ 
Saxony    .-.-,... 
HuiOTer    -•*.-.-. 
Vki  tutamberg     .-_-.. 
Baden  -..--.-. 
Hfloao  ( Darmstadt)     -    -    -    . 
Hesse  (Electorate)    *    .    .    . 


0.002.774 

161,370 

68.530 

I9.I3G 

9£.7«8 

36.668 
]SS.ia6 

«7.SM 
S1.5d£ 
2],SI0 
12»976 

11.096 

leovooo 

1I.62() 
fi,7M 

£,960 
3,328 


ropuIatkML 


00,367.(K« 

22.]5i'J,n33 
12,&a£,S7H 
*),11G,(>8S 
2,900,000 
l,<k5«K]32 
1,9^1 .011 
•Wi35.7n0 
13,909,000 
5,013,950 
7,«i,7l7 
4.333,  WW 

i,3(Ki^n(Ht 

2.037,r«»0 
9,*76,(I00 
4,037,4*17 

l.S5«,tKlO 

1,537.5<XJ 

i,Mti7i;" 

6ir7.9IU 
7IH,O0O 


Revpniie. 


£l7.4gO.«» 

iaf>Ht,ono 

a),o2o.noo 

61,&(tO,OIK) 
B,1I4)0(KI 
6,5(J4»,(MN) 

2,i7aooo 

35U0CX> 

l,li3H.O0O 

i.a)(M»oo 

fi,4«0,000 
V,  110,000 
3.521.000 

2,750.000 

(I'i^.'lOO 

i-w.ooo 

2,475.000 
8,973,  Otdt 

i^mto.fMio 

lifKMKiO 
H51.J>50 
90l.i5)0 
537,ai0 
476,000 


Debt 


£:-l5.660,n(Hl 

7H.I(HK0IK) 

IOL4O(M>04> 

2(».;0],tNK> 

1I8,^K),0(NI 

255,100 
3,729.000 
f>,7MMM10 

70,<MItJMIO 
5.(il0,0IKI 

IH,P74,mW 
4.58kC)00 

17.112.000 
1,884,000 

3.6(J7,000 

ii;iii,ntjo 

2,505.000 

l,ti70,DOO 

MH-kSOO 

220,000 


No.  11.  A  View  of  the  Public  Debt  and  Aiuiual  Expenses  of  the  Principal  Powan  of 
Europe,  compnri'd  wiih  their  resixx-live  Population. 

(FrvM  the  Butigtt  •/  Mi*  ReceipU  and  B-rpemditfore  of  Pfammjbr  tk»  Yaar  1B300 


France    -    - 

Engliind    *     - 
AuKiria  *     - 
Prussia      -     - 
Netberlands 
Bavaria     •     - 
Wurlembei^ 
Pays  de  Vtiud 

United  Stntes 


Interest  of  Public  Katire  Kxprnies  ] 
Dtibt;  m  rrancg.  la  frues. 
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AFRICA. 


On  turning  to  this  quarter  our  attention  is  first  arrested  by— 

TUK  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  MOUTHS  OF  THE  NIGKR. 

Tins  event,  geographically  so  impoitant,  has  at  length  been  accomplished, 
and  will  open  up  a  neiv  route  into  the  inteiior  of  Africa, — a  regiou  nearly 
as  unknown  as  that  of  New  Holland.  Where  the  Niger  rose,  was  a 
problem  a»  diH^cult  of  solution,  as  that  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  till 
solved  by  two  illu&trioua  hut  unfortunate  Scotsmen,  Park,  and  Laing, 
who  ventured  their  lives,  and  lost  them^  in  the  arduous  task  of  African 
discovery.  But  though  the  source  of  the  Niger  was  tl)ua  4letermino<l. 
whilst  that  of  the  Nile  remained  unknown^  it  was  still  a  problem  equnlly 
di^cult  of  solution, — what  was  the  direction,  and  where  the  termination 
of  its  course  ?  The  successive  labours  of  subsequent  travellers  had  thrown 
no  li^ht  on  the  nuhject,  and  the  deficiency  of  information  was  attempted 
lo  he  supplied  by  the  aid  of  ingenious  conjecture.  One  supposed  U  to 
join  the  Nile  of  Egypt.  Another  conducted  it  to  the  lake  of  Wangara, 
which  he  made  its  termination.  Whilst  another,  in  his  turn,  improved  as 
he  thought  on  the  idua,  by  conducting  it  through  that  extensive  swamp, 
lo  the  Bahr-al-Ghazelle,  or  river  of  antelopes,  (the  Ghir  of  Ptolemy), 
and  thence  through  the  samls  of  Bilmah,  to  the  Mediterranean.  A 
fuurtfi  conjecture  conducted  it  to  thca  Atlantic,  under  the  name  of  Zaire  ; 
whilst  a  fifth,  started  by  Richaud,  in  1803,  ami  supported  with  great  in- 
genuity and  research,  by  Mr  McQueen,  conducted  it  to  the  Bight  uf  Benin. 
This  last  conjecture  is  now  verified,  and  our  unfortunate  country- 
man, IVIr  Park,  who  had  traversed  the  Niger  as  far  down  as  Boussa, 
within  6  degrees  of  the  Atlantic,  was  in  the  fair  road  of  realising  all  his 
hopes,  when  they  were  all  frustrated  by  his  unhappy  fate  in  the  rapids 
opposite  Boossa.  The  recent  discoveries  of  Captain  Clappertoti,  who 
travelled  by  land  from  Badagray,  a  sea-port  of  Dahomey,  to  Hio,  and 
Boussa,  and  Suckatoo,  clearly  proved  that  the  Niger  ran  in  a  S.E.  direc- 
tion to  the  Atlantic;  and  whilst  Clapperton  was  at  Hio,  or  Katunga,  the 
capital  of  Vouriba,  he  learned  that  the  Niger  ran  two  days'  jouiiiey  to 
the  East,  and  that,  consequently,  its  course  to  the  Bight  of  Benin  was  no 
longer  tloubtfub  This  was  in  February,  I82G,  but  his  subsequent  death, 
in  August,  1827,  at  Sockatoo^  prevented  for  a  time  all  further  progress. 
So  much  information  was  now  gained  upon  this  subject,  that  nothing  more 
was  required  lo  settle  it  bDyonil  all  dispute,  than  to  sail  down  the  river 
from  BousKA — the  point  which  Park  had  reached — and  thus  ascertain  the 
further  line  of  direction  of  its  course,  and  where  it  entered  the  sea.  l*ho 
two  brothers,  Landers — one  of  whom  bad  been  Captain  Clapperton's  ser- 
vant, and  accompanied  liim  in  that  capacity  to  Sockaioo,  and  had  there 
performed  the  last  sad  duties  to  his  deceased  master — were  accordingly 
despatched  by  the  secretary  of  state,  first  to  Cape-Coast-Castle,  ami 
thence  to  Ba<Iagray,  in  January,  1830.  Agreeably  to  their  orders,  they 
were  to  take  the  former  land^route  fium  Badagray  to  Boussa,  and  thence 
to  Vaoori,  and  there  to  embark  on  the  stream,  and  not  to  quit  it  till  they 
rejirhed  its  termination. 
On  the  3iiit  of  A/arch,  the  two  brulhers  commenced  their  over-land 
joamt^v  ■  ihey  rv&ched  Kiama  on  the  SSUx  o<  Ma^,  aukX  V^^uwa  inv  Um» 
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17th  of  June.  Tliit  city  doeA  not  tttaud  opon  an  island,  ns  (k'scrilied 
by  Clapperttm  ;  Ixit  on  the  right  bank  of  thn  nv»r,  on  the  mainland.  Tha  j 
Niffer  here  is  of  very  reduced  breadth,  not  exceeding  a  stone-throw  across.  I 
Black  rocks  rise  abruptly  from  llii.'  stioain  in  its  centre,  and  its  Hurfac«  ia  I 
a^tated  hy  whirlpools.  Thitt  rapid  la  the  place  whore  Mr  Purk  and  his  a.sm>-  I 
ciates  peri^ihed  ;  and  *'  the  rock  ou  which  I  sat,"  says  one  of  the  Landers,  | 
"  overlooks  the  fatal  ^pot."  The  king  of  Boussa  afierwoiiU  showed  to  j 
tbe  travellers  one  of  Mr  Park's  books,  wliiih  U  de.Hcrihed  a^  a  nautical  I 
book  coiitaitiiii^  tables  of  logarillims.  On  the  'i7tb  of  June,  they  ar*  I 
rived  by  water  at  Yaoori  ;  but  the  nnvi^'atiun.  it  hein^  the  season  when  I 
the  stream  is  low,  was  very  diDicull,  fruiii  iiipids  ami  Hhallowri,  and  from  | 
the  spreading;  of  the  stream  liere  and  there  into  branches,  full  of  danger-  \ 
ous  rucks,  sand-banks,  atiil  low  ishnnU  covered  with  tall  rank  grass.  One  I 
of  these  chniinelsr  six  miles  N.of  Boussa,  was  a  mile  wide;  but  so  shallow^  | 
except  in  one  place  where  it  was  very  narrow,  that  a  child  might  easily  j 
wade  it.  'I'be  Landers  were  told,  that  between  these  two  places  is  tho  j 
most  ditlicult  part  of  the  whole  nariu^ation,  there  hein<^  no  rnoks  nor  sniid  | 
banks,  either  above  Vaoori,  or  below  Boussa*  Yaoori  is  four  days*  sail  | 
nearly  due  N.  of  Boussa,  and  the  river  in  its  natural  bed,  when  uuinter-*  I 
mpted  by  rocks,  runs  at  this  season  (June)  from  one  to  two  miles  an  I 
hour.  Id  the  wet  seasnn.  after  tlio  malca,  or  fourteen  incessant  r^ny  | 
days,  has  set  in,  when  all  the  rivers  which  are  nearly  cby  dnrini;  the  re-  I 
maimler  of  the  year,  pour  their  reiluiKlaut  waters  into  the  Orcal  Fathev  I 
of  Hrt/rrj-,  as  the  Quorra  is  emphntically  styled,  canoes  jiass  between  J 
Nyffie^  Ytioori,  Boussa,  and  Furtda.  At  this  season  also,  the  river,  hy  the  | 
depth  and  velocity  of  its  current,  sweeps  otf  the  rank  grass  which  ' 
springs  up  annually  on  its  borders.  Every  rock  aiul  every  low  island 
are  then  completely  covered,  and  may  be  easily  passed  over  in  canoes,  ■ 
without  any  danger.  While  thus  flooded,  lart;e  trnding-bonts  may  go  d«wn  I 
the  stream  from  Tombuctoo  to  Yaoori ;  but  from  the  strength  of  the  cur-  I 
rent,  to  return  up  the  stream  is  impossible,  and  the  boatmen  leave  their  I 
vcsseU  at  Yaoori,  therefore,  and  returik  to  Tombuctoo  by  laud.  The  | 
journey  from  Yaoori  Xn  Sockatoo  occupies  five  whole  days,  or  a  direct  I 
distance  of  100  British  miles.  The  coui-se  of  the  Niger,  or  Quorni,  from  I 
Tombuoloo  to  Yaoori,  seems  to  be  nearly  S.E. ;  and  hence,  instead  of  nin<.  I 
iiing  E.  of  Tombuctoo,  as  far  as  the  western  extremity  of  tlie  supposeil  | 
swamp  of  WatiL^ara,  in  15"  E.  long,  of  (xreenwich,  and  about  as  many  J 
E.  of  Tombuctoo,  if  Walckenaer's  position  of  that  place  be  correct,  it  1 
goes  S.  and  8.E.  to  Yaoori.  in  6^'  20'  E.  long,  and  lU'  20'  N.  lat.  If  I 
the  lake  of  Tchad,  discovered  by  Messrs  Denham  and  Clapperton,  be  the  I 
flame  with  the  lake  of  Wangara — as  is  very  probably  the  caso — then  it  is  I 
atill  a  degree  farther  east  of  the  meridians  of  Greenwich  and  Tombuctoo,  I 
and  the  basin  of  that  lake,  and  its  two  principal  feeders,  the  Yeou  and  the  I 
Sliary,  is  separated  wliolly  from  that  of  the  Kiger,  on  tin?  S.\V.  by  a  1 
chain  of  mountains  and  elevated  plateaus  :  so  that  there  neither  is,  nor  cau  I 
he,  a  communication  l>etween  it  ami  the  Niger  by  meAns  of  these  two  j 
rivers,  which  are  not  branches  of  the  Niger  but  tulally  distinct  rivers.  I 

Yaoori  is  a  large  flourishing  state,  bouniled  by  lloussa  on  the  E. :  by  1 
Cubbie  on  the  N. ;  Borgoo  on  the  \V. ;  and  Nouffie  o\\  the  8.  The  I 
government  is  an  hereditary  despotism  ;  but  the  former  snllaun  was  de-  I 
posed  for  his  lyranny  and  liad  conduct,  and  the  present  nder  (1830)  b.i.s  I 
reigned  upwards  of  39  yeare,  aud  has  bitlierto  maiutaiued  hia  y;;couud  hi^vlvuhi. 
the  ever  reailesa  FeJ/ataiis-  The  city  is  of  grQCil  cxxewv  wv^  nw^  \a^\^Qws% 
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snrroundetl  by  a  \\\^)t  and  stronfc  wall  of  flny.  ntnl  may  be  bctvveon  20 
and  30  miles  in  circuit,  having  eight  gates  well-fortitied>  after  the  manner 
of  ihR  country.  The  peojvk'  are  industrious  both  in  manufaciurca  and 
agriculture  ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  they  are  very  poorly  clad,  have  little 
money,  and  are  perpetually  complainln^'uf  the  badnosH  of  the  limeH.  In  the 
wet  Heason,  Yaooi-i  ih  a  complete  swanjp,  and  after  the  tnaica  has  set  in,  it 
is  literally  covered  with  water.  A  little  to  the  N.,  the  Quorra  is  joined 
by  the  ('ubbie  from  the  N.E ;  at  tfiis  junction  the  Landers  embarked 
on  their  return,  and  found  the  sUeam  running  from  two  to  three  mites 
an  hour,  on  the  2(1  of  August,  and  in  full  flood,  and  most  of  the  rocks 
and  FiboaU  encountered  in  the  dry  season,  now  corere<l  and  iniHflible. 
The  banks  of  the  river  and  its  islands  were  in  many  places  covered  wiib 
vast  crops  of  corn,  g;rowing  to  ten  or  twelve  feel  in  height.  On  the  20tli 
of  September,  they  left  Bou»sa,  and  proceeded  down  the  river  at  noon,  and 
by  2  o'clock  p.m.^  passed  the  bonndaries  of  Roussa  and  those  of  Nyrtie. 
Durinj^  tliis  part  of  the  voyage,  at  a  small  iisland  called  MetaliCf  the  river 
ran  three  or  four  miles  an  hour,  and  its  bed  was  full  of  rucks,  some  of 
which,  shootin^f  up  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface,  cansed  a  loud  rushing 
noise  in  the  water ;  and  with  considerable  di  iBcully  they  crossed  two  reefs, 
whicb  in  the  dry  season  must  be  Kighly  perilous.  At  night  they  stopped 
at  n  large  island  called  Palashic,  one  mile  broad  by  several  miles  long. 
Opposite  a  city  called  Lai/aba,  the  river  was  found  very  narrow  and  deep; 
this  city  lias  an  extensive  population  of  Nyffie  people.  After  leaving 
tbis  place,  they  ran  12  or  14  miles  down  the  stream  ;  the  Quorra  during 
this  whole  distance  rolling  giandly  along,  a  noble  river,  neither  ob- 
structed by  island  nor  deformed  by  rocks  and  stones.  Its  width  varied 
from  one  to  three  miles  ;  the  country  on  either  side  was  very  flat,  and  a  few 
mean  dirty  looking  villages  were  scattered  on  the  banks.  At  Madjic  island, 
a  large  river  called  Moussa  enters  from  the  \vest,  forming  the  southern 
boundary  of  Wowou.  Above  tbiH,  the  Landers  met  aei'eral  very  large  canoes, 
having  a  but  in  the  middle,  which  contained  merchants  and  their  whole 
families.  At  tbis  island,  the  Quoira,  whicb  had  hitherto  run  due  S> 
from  Yaoori  and  Boussa,  takes  a  turn  to  the  east  by  the  side  of  a  range 
of  hill:*,  and  afterwards  flows  a  little  to  the  east  of  south,  fur  a  number 
of  miles;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  is  an  elevated  rocky  island  300 
feet  high,  called  Mount  Kisey  by  the  natives  ;  it  is  very  steep,  and  is  an 
object  of  superstitious  veneration  amongst  the  natives.  At  Rabba^  the 
Quorra  begins  to  rnn  decideilly  to  the  .S.E. ;  Uabba  is  a  very  large  and 
populous  city,  built  on  the  slop  uf  a  gentle  hill  almost  wholly  destitute  of 
trees  ;  and  two  miles  above  it  is  '/Agozhcr  island,  so  low  that  the  bouses  and 
trees  seemed  springing  out  of  the  water.  UablMi  may,  for  its  commerce,  be 
considered  as  the  emporium  of  the  whole  country,  a-t  a  variety  of  articles, 
both  of  home  and  foreign  maiiufactnre,  are  there  daily  sold,  and  it  is  be- 
sides well  supplied  with  blavea  of  both  sexes,  whicb  have  for  the  most 
part  been  captured  in  war  by  the  Fellatalis.  T1»e  price  of  a  atout  well- 
made  male  slavi^  is  £S,  and  of  a  young  female  £  1 1\  Slaves  are  sometimes 
purcbased  at  Uabba  by  people  inhabiting  the  country  situated  a  good  way 
down  the  Quorra,  and  from  thence  tliey  arc  delivered  from  hand  to  hand, 
till  they  at  length  reach  the  sea.  Ivory  U  alsu  sold  here,  and  large  tunka 
may  bu  had  for  1000  cowries  or  2s.  each,  and  sometimes  cheaper.  The 
Latnier^  had  pleven  elephants'  tusks  presented  to  ibom  by  the  kings  of 
Wiiuwou  and  Boassa,  but  were  unable  to  dkpo&e  o(  tUem  al  Itabba,  as 
110  9tnngen  were  then  in  that  city.     Uabba  is  two  Aa^n   '^Q\KX\e^  "^.  v^ 
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Kaianf^a,  the  capiml  of  Youriba  :  from  Raliba  nil  the  way  tlovrn  to  Kacniw 
tlay,  itie  direction  of  iu  cour«e  is  S.E.,  Ai>tl  Kacund&y  may  be  ref^arded  aa 
tlif  most  S.  easiern  posiiion  on  its  hank,  in  8'  30'  E.  long,  of  Greenwict^ 
and  U '  :W  N.  lat.  Below  Uahba,  tho  (^uorrn  «)prea{l»  out  to  a  breadth  of 
five  miles,  and  its  banks  are  covered  with  large  thick  morasses  and  \nigs  ; 
■O  ^M  Landers  found  it  impossible  to  i;et  a  landing-place  to  refroiih  theni« 
velTOS,  as  the  villages  all  lay  beliind  these  swamps,  through  ivhieb  it  wa« 
impossible  to  penetrate.  TUa  river  seems  to  flow  throitt^h  a  mountainous 
region,  some  diitEunce  below  Kubba,  as  tbcy  parsed  a  number  of  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  mountains,  a  few  miles  inland  from  tlko  left  banks 
and  several  others  still  more  romantic  and  interesting  were  seen  in  the 
aame  direction,  but  very  elevate<l,  and  so  distant,  that  they  could  hardly 
be  distinguiflhetl  from  faint  blue  clouds  ;  and  at  the  Coodoonia  river  from 
the  N.E.,  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Quorra  is  very  elevated,  go  far  as 
can  be  seen. 

The  Cooiloonia  is  a  very  large  stream,  risuig  in  the  moaataiaB  of 
Zegzeg,  and  was  crossefl  by  Uicbard  Lander,  in  his  former  return 
journey  from  Sockatoo.  Heyoud  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  the  S.E* 
boundary  of  Xyffie  ;  and  below,  the  city  of  Eoga  on  this  boundary* 
There  are  neither  kings  nor  cliiefs  here,  each  city  having  its  own  ruler* 
£g^a  iff  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  near  it  ou  the  opposite  bank  is 
a  market-town  of  considerable  size.  The  population  of  Egga  is  prodigtoua« 
and  the  city  itself  of  immense  extent;  the  soil  iu  ius  immediate  vicinity 
is  uncommonly  productive,  being  a  dark  heavy  mould,  and  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  abundant  tind  cheap,  but  the  inhabitants  eat  little  animal 
food,  living  clii^fly  on  H^b,  which  are  abundant  in  the  liver.  liyicnas 
are  (>aid  to  be  very  numerous  in  the  woods,  and  so  bold  and  rapacious  as 
lately  to  have  earned  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the  shr*ep  in  tlin  town.  The 
couimerce  of  this  place  is  great,  ^^  was  evinced  by  the  immense  number  of 
Urge  canoes  which  lay  off  the  town  Hlled  with  trading  couiraodiiios,  and 
all  kinds  of  merchandise  common  to  the  country.  Benin  and  Portuguese 
clothes  arc  worn  at  Egga  by  many  of  tho  inhabiiauts,  so  that  some  sort 
of  communication  is  kept  up  with  the  sea-eoast'  The  people  are  very 
speculative  and  enterprising,  and  numl>ers  of  them  employ  their  whole 
time  in  trAiling  up  and  ilown  the  river,  and  live  entirely  on  liunrd,  cover- 
ing their  canoes  with  a  ^hod  which  answers  every  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended.  E^^a,  like  tnniiy  towns  ou  tho  river,  is  often  inundated  by  tita 
periodical  swell  of  tho  Quorra;  and  when  the  Landers  Btopped  there 
on  the  tiOili  of  October,  a  large  part  of  the  city  was  overflowed.  I'Vonn 
Kacunday — mentioned  above,  and  which  they  reached  two  days'  ttail  belu^r 
Egga — the  Quorra  runs  almost  duo  S.  to  it.s  junction  with  the  Tshiidda^  a 
Urge  stream  from  the  east.  The  bauks  of  the  river  are  well  iidiabited 
on  both  sides,  with  much  cultivation  from  Egga  to  Kacuntlay ;  but  below 
this,  the  river  enters  the  mountains,  which  seem  to  be  those  of  the  Kung 
range,  running  towards  the  !S.H>  all  the  way,  till  they  join  the  Alia  Sierr% 
or  Cameroon  mountains,  opposite  ttie  island  of  Eernaadu  Po.  After  the 
coitfluence  of  the  Quorra  and  Ttithaddn,  the  united  stream  varies  from 
two  to  five  and  six  miles  wide  in  the  time  of  tlie  periodical  iimndation, 
and  commences  a  S.\V.  coarse  tliroagh  the  range ;  it  is  fme  of  islands  and 
morasf^es,  an<l  has  high  welUwuoded  banks.  At  Uocquu^  a  ilay's  sail  be* 
low  the  confluence,  and  ou  the  western  bank,  some  iron  hoops  and  staves 
of  casks  were  found  ;  opposite,  ou  the  ea»leTa  VvauV,  as  li.  \'aN5\  Vfwiww?, 
three  tlayti'  jourmiy  to   the  city  of  Vuuda   ou   Ofttt  'V^VaA^a-     ?v  ^n\ 
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Rail  IteloK*  Hooqua  m  the  city  of  Atfa^  close  to  the  nver  bank  in  an  elevat- 
ed sitaation,  on  a  greun  sward  :  its  appearance  was  highly  striking  and 
heautiful ;  and  it  wam  nurrounded  with  fine  tree.s  and  ehrubn.  I^low 
this,  the  margin  of  the  nver  hecomea  more  thickly  woo<ied  than  ever,  and 
for  more  than  30  miles,  neither  villages  nor  houses  are  seen,  not  even 
a  single  hut.  The  whole  of  this  distance,  the  canoe  passed  Bmoothly 
along^t  the  river ;  every  thing  was  silent  and  sulitar)' ;  *'  ni>  sound  could  be 
diatingnished  save  our  own  voices,"  say  the  Landers,  "and  the  splashing  of 
the  paddles  with  their  echoes."  The  song  of  birds  was  not  heard,  nor 
fouid  any  animal  whatever  he  seen  ;  the  banks  seemed  entirely  deserted, 
Find  the  Quorra  tu  be  slumbering  in  its  own  grandeur.  At  noon  they 
cleared  the  end  of  the  high  hills,  which  hnd  rommenc^tl  below  Rccqua, 
but  which  now  changed  their  direction  S.S.K.,  whilst  that  of  the  river 
was  nearly  S.\\^,  the  breadth  varying  from  three  to  £ve  miles. 

At  Abbazacca,  45  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Quorra  and 
Tslmdda,  and  the  first  town  to  the  S.W.  of  the  monntaine,  on  the  left 
hank,  an  English  bar  of  iron  was  seen  ;  and  ffft  the  first  time  in  coming 
down  the  river,  the  cocoa-tree  was  beheld,  and  the  mellow  whistling 
of  the  grey  paiTot  heard.  The  chief  of  this  place  wishing  to  know 
whence  the  Landers  had  come,  was  mucli  astonished  on  hearing  tliat 
they  had  come  from  Yaoori,  a  great  city  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
never  having  heard  before  the  name  of  such  a  place.  Below  this  place, 
villages  become  numerous  on  both  sides,  appearing  every  three  or  four 
miles,  but  little  cultivation  was  visible.  At  Dummuggoo^  the  natives  have 
mnskets  of  English  manufacture  ;  the  king  had  six  small  swivels.  The 
natives  arc  expert  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  they  shoot  buffaloes,  which, 
howevei*,  are  not  numerous.  The  Quorra  was  now  commencing  to  decrease, 
havin*;  fallen  two  feet  in  as  many  days  ;  here  were  seen  a  man  dressed  in 
a  Kohlier's  jacket,  and  others  partially  clothed  in  European  apparel,  all  of 
whom  had  picked  up  a  smattering  of  English  from  tfie  Liverpool  palm 
oil  vessels  in  the  Bonney  river,  and  Bonney  itself  was  said  to  be  four  or 
five  days*  journey  from  hence.  A  great  number  of  the  Damnius-goo  people 
ascend  the  river  to  Bocqua,  carrying  with  theui  gunpowder,  muskets,  soap, 
Manchester  cottons,  and  other  European  articles  ;  and  great  quantities  of 
rum,  or  rather  rum  and  water,  for  not  above  one-third  is  genuine  spirit, 
and  even  lliat  of  the  worst  quality,  llicse  arc  exchanged  for  ivory  and 
slaves,  which  are  again  sold  to  the  European  traders.  At  A/r;Yr,  the 
Qoorra  for  the  first  time  sends  off  a  branch,  so  that  Kirree  may  be  sftid 
to  be  the  apex  or  head  of  the  delta  ;  this  uppermost  branch  goes  off  to 
the  S.W.  to  Benin,  and  is  the  Kio  Formosa,  or  most  western  mouth  of 
the  Niger.  The  main  stream  runs  S.S.W.  to  Eboc^  three  days'  sail  farther 
down  ;  but,  whilst  prosecuting  their  voyage  below  Kirree,  the  Landers' 
canoe  was  attacked  and  captured  by  the  Hibboos^  a  fierce  people  on  the 
banks  \ — these  people  had  large  canoes,  some  of  them  having  10  pnddles, 
and  carrying  00  men.  TJiey  were  carried  back  to  Kirree,  -tO  miles  up, 
and  were  fortunately  redeemed  by  the  king  of  Brusse,  who  then  happened 
to  be  there  buying  slaves,  by  giving  the  price  of  six  slaves  for  each.  In 
consequence  of  this,  one  uf  the  Landers  lost  his  journal  and  a  mariners 
compass ;  the  only  instmmeni  they  had  to  ascertain  their  hearing  was  also 
lost.  Above  Eboe  tlie  river  expands  into  a  lake,  from  which  it  issues  in 
three  brandies,  nmning  to  the  S.W.,  S.,  and  S.E.,  all  three  large  naviga- 
b)e  strenmi*.  The  first  branch  seems  to  be  the  Rio  ttos  Forcados^  or 
Warrvo   river,   ivhich  eiitcrs  the  sea  S.C>  of  the  EuruioAa  brunch;  but 
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whether  the  Rio  dos  Escardos,  an  intervening  moiitli,  in  an  arm  of  the 
FurinoAa.  or  Warree  branch,  we  cannot  determine.  The  middle  or  S- 
branch,  is  the  Rio  Xitn  or  main  rivpr,  whicli  enterj*  the  sea  at  Cape  For- 
inoftft,  after  forming  a  small  delta  at  its  entrance.  The  S.£.  brancli  goeH 
to  Old  Calabar,  and  furma  the  brani^lu-s  of  ilie  Old  Calabar  and  lUo  del 
Rctf  rivers.  The  middle  branch,  or  Nun,  is  not  above  two  miles  broad 
Bt  its  Ihsuc  from  ihu  Inkc  nbuvc  Eboo,  and  it  wus  i\o\v\\  this  brand)  the 
Landers  came  ;  iu  its  further  caiirae  down,  the  main  branrh  or  Nun  river, 
Bends  otf  four  other  bmnches,  two  to  the  W.  and  two  to  tfie  E.,  which 
seemingly  correspond  to  tlie  Bunney  nnd  New  CaUbar  rii'ei*a.  The  rirei' 
consequently  f^'rowa  niu*!  ower  and  shallower  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  Tlja 
Landers,  after  two  days'  nail  from  Kirroe,  finally  landed  on  tfie  13th  No- 
vember, at  Bnt'ise  town,  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Nun  river^  up  which 
they  ascended;  ttm  tide  tlowi^  up  about  80  miles  into  ihe  interior.  A 
little  above  Kirree  wlieie  the  delta  commences,  at  180  miJe;^  or  "200  13. 
miles  in  direct  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nun,  or  main  branch  by 
the  course  of  the  strcanij  a  change  of  the  climate  begins  to  be  felt — the 
nights  being  very  cold,  with  very  heavy  dews,  with  a  considerable  (juantity 
of  dense  vapour  coverini;  the  face  of  the  country  in  the  ninrtiin^.  Below 
Kirree,  tfie  nver  is  not  so  Herpentiiie  as  above  it ;  tlie  banks  are  so  low 
and  rei^ttar,  that  not  even  a  simple  rising  can  anywhere  ho  discovered, 
and  gradually  assume  a  sameness  littlo  different  from  that  which  prevails 
on  many  parts  of  the  sea  coast  in  the  bight  of  Benin.  At  Kirree  the 
mangrove  is  seen,  for  the  first  time,  comtn:^  down  tite  river,  interspersed 
amongst  the  trees  of  the  forest.  Near  the  mouth,  the  Nun  ih  not  above 
half  a  mile  wide  in  the  broade.st  part,  and  the  narrowesl  about  300  yards 
BcrosH.  Eboe,  where  the  second  delta  coinmunces,  is  about  120  geo- 
graphical miJea  above  the  mouth  in  direct  distance. 

From  Boussa,  where  the  Landers  bt'gaii  their  voyage  down  the  river,  they 
occupied  55  days  in  sailing  down  to  Braase  town  ;  but  from  this,  7  days 
must  be  deducted  for  their  misfortune  near  Kirree,  so  that  49  were  in 
whole  employed  ;  and  as  the  ciistauce  on  the  map  of  their  voyage  gives 
490  geographical  miles  between  Boussa  and  the  mouth  of  the  NuDj  without 
inclading  windings,  the  daily  i^teof  sailing  in  a  cauue  worked  by  paddles, 
wan  ten  such  miles.  The  direct  distance  from  Boussa  to  Yaoori  in  the 
same  map  is  00  geographical  miles  by  the  course  of  the  river ;  so  that 
ure  have  540  geographical  miles  between  the  mouth  of  the  Nun  and 
Yaoori,  the  most  nurtheru  term  of  their  expedition.  But  as  lite  mouth  of 
ilie  Nun  is  nearly  due  S.  of  Yaoori,  tlie  direct  overland  distance  is  only 
410  geographical  miles,  or  130  less  than  by  the  river.  We  cannot,  unfor- 
tunately, ascertain  the  direct  distance  between  Tombuctoo  and  Yaoori,  as 
the  position  of  the  fotnier  is  not  yet  satisfactorly  adjusted,  not  even  by 
Caille,  who  visited,  or  pretemU  to  have  seen  Tondjuctoo,  but  gives  not  th« 
smallest  information  as  to  the  course  of  the  Niger  beyond  that  point, — leaves 
it  just  as  he  found  it, — and  tells  us  from  his  host  Side  Abdallahi,  thai  there 
is  no  trartJc  or  water-communication  with  the  country  of  Houssa,  becauso 
the  navigation  of  the  river  ceases  at  Kabra,  and  yet,  as  we  have  above  seeu| 
loaded  boats  come  from  Tombuctoo  to  Yaoori.  We  cannot  allow  more  than 
400  geographical  miles  between  tliese  two  positions  iu  direct  distance, 
and  500  more  from  Tond>uctoo  to  the  source  of  the  stream  at  Mount 
Loma;  thus  making  its  whole  coni-se  1440  geographiL*al  or  1660  British 
mites,  not  includin:;  sinuosities;  a  length  of  cou^e  great  indeed,  hut  by  no 
means  exiruurdiuary,  being  inferior  iu  this  respect  to  the  Nile  of  Egypt, 
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ilinuixli  Tar  oxcetruig  ii  in  volume  of  water,— a  circamstani^e  cany  of  aolu- 
t'totu  foi%  excepting  the  Tacazzo,  the  Nile  receives  not  a  suie^lc  eireain  be- 
low the  junction  of  its  easiern  and  vreatern  brani-hca,  anil  its  course 
throngli  the  Ktcrito  desert  of  Nubia,  where  its  waters  are  ahsorhed  by  the 
biandH,  and  evupurated  hy  tlic  sun.  The  ctmrso  of  the  Niger,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  through  a  very  dift'erent  region,  and  wholly  within  the  trnpirn,  so 
thai  it  cannot  fail  of  an  alnindant  and  iucrt'Osini^  supply  of  water  du^in^ 
itH  whole  pro^resfi  to  the  sea.  Its  delta  is  of  lar^e  extent,  comprehend- 
in)!  the  whole  line  of  seat  from  the  mouth  of  thu  Itio  Formosa,  or  river  of 
Heuln,  S.  E.  to  Cape  Nun,  and  froni  that  point,  N.  E.  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Uio  del  Rey,  wliieli  is  probably  a  braiiclt  of  llie  Old  Calabar  river,  or  the 
whole  Bp.iee  between  the  bii^hts  of  Blmuu,  an<l  Biafra, — an  extent  of  '250 
peoifrnpiiiL-al  miles,  and  containing;  an  area  of  thrice  the  dimensions  of  the 
Kgy[}tian  delta,  nnd  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  Cranges  ;  the  navi- 
gable branches  arc  likewi^ie  larger,  more  inimoroun,  and  more  easily  permea- 
ble than  those  of  the  celebrated  Indian  river.  The  discovery  of  the  mouths 
of  tbe  far-famed  and  lane;  sought  Niger,  U  an  event  of  far  more  importance^ 
in  every  point  in  which  it  can  be  viewed,  than  that  of  Tombuctoo,  of  which 
our  French  rivals  have  boasted  so  much.  For,  except  the  mere  fact  of  ilio 
discoveiy  of  the  rctjion  between  Silla  and  Tombuctoo  by  Caille,  we  have 
got  noltiing  more.  Tark  had  previously  advanced  as  far  as  Silla  in  his 
tirst  adventnre  ;  and  Major  Laing  had  already  di>tcovercd  the  source  of  the 
Niger,  and  traced  on  the  map  the  first  25  leagues  of  its  course  to  the  N. 
All  that  was  further  required,  was  to  fill  up  the  gap  to  Uammalcoo  wliero 
Park  left  it;  now  the  BrNt  point  where  Caille  found  the  Joliba  was  Cou- 
roussa;  and  Joinard,  in  his  map  of  CaUle's  itinemry,  has  delineated  ItA  course 
tVom  the  source  thus  far  within  iO  leagues  of  its  origin.  We  have  no  fur- 
ilier  word  of  the  Joliba  till  he  found  it  again  at  Jcnne,  and  Jomard  tills  up 
the  curve  of  the  river  from  Couroussa  to  Jeune,  which  is  in  reality  length- 
ening Major  Laing's  rcHearcIies  as  fnr  as  this  point ;  placing  Uoure,  (tho 
Boori  of  Park,)  Sego,  and  Sousanding  on  this  arbitrary  coui^e  of  the  river, 
which  ho  farther  supposes  Mungo  Park  to  have  traversed.  Caille,  in  hitt 
journey  to  Time,  progressed  round  the  whole  of  this  space,  and  yet  obtained 
uo  additional  information,  and  the  greatest  errors  may  still  exist  in  laying 
down  the  true  direction  whidi  he  took  on  leaving  this  latter  town.  The 
ndditions  of  course  made  to  geography  in  this  part  of  tlie  journey  are  not 
great,  and  his  account  of  Tombuctoo  ]ins  totidly  disappointed  expectation, 
our  knowledge  being  still  confined  to  that  solitary  fact.  The  French  have 
made  a  mighty  boast  about  this  discovery,  telling  us  of  the  millions  whicli 
our  country  had  spent  in  ntttMnpting  unsuccetisfully  ivlmt  an  unprotected 
and  unassisted  Frenclmma  Imd  Bccomplished  :  buL  it  is  not  strictly  true 
that  Caille  was  the  BrHt  in  the  list  uf  about  forty  travellers  who  had  tlie  ho' 
nonr  of  accomplishing  that  in  which  they  all  failed  ;  for  Adam^  and  Uiley 
must  be  excepted,  who  both  saw  it,  nnd  Park  must  undoubtedly  have  seen 
it,  on  hiK  way  down  the  Niger  to  Boussa  ;  his  unfortunate  death  at  Buuaso, 
though  it  hos  indeed  deprived  his  country  of  the  information  he  oblJiined 
in  his  last  journey,  is  no  impeachment  of  the  fact  that  he  reached  Tom- 
buctoo. That  Major  I>aing  reached  Tombuctoo  in  August,  1820,  aud  re- 
mained there  for  some  lime,  is  unijuestiunable,  as  appears  from  several  let- 
ters, nnd  one  in  particular,  dated  Tombuctoo,  21st  September,  1826.  Ilia 
auhstfquuiit  unhappy,  and  in  souie  respecli  mysterious  fate,  does  not  de- 
ffnvo  him  of  the  just  right  of  precedence  of  CaWW  \\\  \;avvu^  t*!ftcUctl  tliat 
i'liy ;  utid  hud  nut  his  pajierd  been  ciibcr  destJoYcA  ot  sWuw^mW^  ^N\^\\\^^^^1 
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we  wodUI  h&ve  got  nincli  more  geograpliioal  iuformaunn  rc8pccting  that 
part  uf  interiur  Africa,  limn  baa  been  cominunicaied  in  the  puiiderously  got 
up  volumes  of  Caille.  *'  1  have  been  busily  employed,"  savfl  our  unfortunate 
cuniitrymar),  "  searching  (he  records  oj  (he  iotvn,  which  are  abundant^  and 
in  acquiring  information  of  every  kind,  nor  ih  it  with  any  common  degree 
of  satisfaction  that  I  find  my  perseverance  has  been  amply  rewarded."  lie 
Bays,  moreover,  that  Tombuctoo  had  completefy  met  his  e^cctations  in 
tvety  rejtpectj  except  as  to  Hize,  for  it  did  not  exceed  four  miles  in  cir- 
cumference :  on  tlie  contrary,  Caille  says,  that  it  completely  disappointed 
his  expectatiuns,  having  had  a  totally  difterent  i<]ea  of  the  grandeur  and 
wealth  of  that  place,  which  presented,  at  tirst  siglit,  nothing  hut  a  mass  of 
Ui-looking  liouaea  huili  of  earth.  According  to  him  Tombuctoo  sianda  in  s 
desert  of  quicksands  of  a  yellowish  white  colour.  We  have  also  an  account 
perfectly  at  variance  with  his,  from  a  Tartar  named  Wargn,  who,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  merchant,  traverseil  the  African  continent  from  Tripoli  to 
Cape-Coast-Caistle,  visiting  Tumhuctuo  by  the  way.  He  reached  Cape* 
Coust-Ca.stle  on  theUt  of  June,  lUti2.  His  narratirc,  which  is  very  long, 
was  printed  in  the  Hoyal  GoUl-Coa^t  Gazette,  December  3Ut,  IH22;  and 
what  is  surprising,  it  has  attracted  no  attention  here,  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  veracity. 

This  personage  sailed  from  Istambol  (Constantinople)  in  a  Turkish  ship, 
and  landerl  at  Tripoli,  whence  he  proce«<led  with  a  caravan  to  Mour/ouk, 
and  after  tiO  cfays'  journey  from  thence  he  reached  Kauhna,  crousing,  one 
day's  journey  from  Agadez,  a  river  of  great  breadth.  In  five  days'  jouniey 
from  Kashna,  heamved  at  Kano,  subject  to  the  sultaun  of  Houssa,  named 
Beeloo,  (the  sultann  Bello  of  Dcnliam  and  Clapperton);  hi^i  capital  is  called 
Secotoo  (  Sockatoo) ;  he  mentions  a  river  near  Kano,  which  in  evidently  the 
Girkwa  of  Clapperton.  He  remained  for  some  time  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kano,  travelling  about  indifferent  directions  from  that  point.  At  Laoorie 
(perhaps  a  misprint  for  Yaooree)  25  days*  journey  from  Kano,  he  sojourned 
for  some  time,  and  ti-avelled  toCumba  in  ti  days,  here  lie  crossed  the  Quotta 
(QuoiTa)  a  much  lajger  river  than  that  near  Kano,  which  took  him  an  hour 
to  cross  in  a  boat  paddled  by  l(i  men.  The  current  ran  from  east  to  west : 
this  was  probably  a  bend  of  the  river.  After  35  days'  jouniey  by  way  of 
Goormah,  Moose,  and  Imboolee,  he  readied  a  large  stream  called  llio  Bar 
Neel  (the  Joliba)  over  which  he  was  ferried  in  half  an  hour,  and  iu  3 
hours  after,  arrived  at  Kabra,  un  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  called  Mazzah, 
ind  in  3  hours  he  reached  Tombnctoo.  The  river  near  it  is  deep,  and 
flows  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  he  was  going,  and  which 
was  200  yards  broad.  Tombuctoo  he  represents  an  a  large  town,  much 
larger  than  either  Cape- Coast  or  Coomassie,  (the  capital  of  Asbantce,)  the 
houses  far  better  and  more  regular,  and  built  of  mud,  with  one  long  street 
intersected  with  others,  but  not  very  regular.  He  lodged  in  a  house  be- 
longing to  the  sultaan  Maljoraed,  who  had  aoreti  houses  superior  to  those  of 
his  subjects.  It  was  two  stories  high  with  ailat  roof,  and  surrounded,  except 
in  frunt,  by  a  wall  iriclusing  a  large  yard,  where  camels  and  other  cattle 
were  kept,  and  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  waA  tolembly  well 
plastered,  bad  dours  and  windows  of  boards,  and  was  whitewushud  with 
lime  biought  from  Jcnne.  The  houses  of  the  rich  ai'e  buili  in  the  fiame 
style  as  that  of  the  sultaun,  whilst  the  dwellings  of  the  common  people 
arc  small  round  huts  covered  with  thatch;  he  believes  that  the  roofs  of  the 
better  houses  are  covered  with  clay,  but  knoAvs  not  whether  any  thing  ia 
mixed  with  it  to  make  it  u  cement.     Su\tau\\  M.ii\oia^^  wx^:«c.»t«\*\\w* 
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fiitlior  AlmUeker  hi  1814.  ami  was  iormeriy  dopendpnt  on  BainbniTa,  lUl 
the  latter  had  a  n*ar  with  the  Foulahi^,  (the  Fellatahs  of  Denham.)  in  which 
they  were  defeated.  Sultuuii  Mahomed  wslh  therefore  iiidepeudenl,  though 
not  powerful,  for  his  power  did  not  extend  tnucli  beyond  the  city.  The 
0»man  of  Caille  is  probably  the  son  of  this  Sultaun  Mahumed,  and  it  would 
appear  ilmt  he  is  only  the  lieutenant  or  governor  for  the  king  of  Uie  I'ou- 
talis  at  Ma«tna,  who  is  the  lord  and  sovereiifti  of  all  these  countries,  and 
was  compelled  hy  his  orders  to  expel  Major  Laing  from  ToinbuctoOr  aud 
cotisitrn  him  to  the  care  of  an  Arab  chief  who  auh^eqaently  murdered 
him.  Caille,  it  would  appear,  escaped,  from  the  circumstance  of  liia  fu(!«ump- 
lion  of  the  character  and  dreas  of  un  Egyptian  Mussulmaun,  and  which 
divarmed  suspicion.  Instead  of  placing  Tombuctoo  in  a  desert,  as  Caille 
and  Joniard  represent  il,  this-Turtai-  traveller  says,  that  llif  countr)*  aroand 
it  i*t  flat  &nii  fertile  J  and  welt  adapted  for  pasturage,  and  that  the  number 
of  cattle  is  considerable ;  whereas  Caille  says,  that  the  environs  of  Tom- 
buctoo are  etitivefy  destitute  of  pasiurey^xiA  present  a  most  monotonous  nn<l 
barren  as])ect.  The  Tartar  traroUer  gives  full  details  of  the  trade  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  place.  We  must  say,  on  the  whole,  comparing  the  contra- 
dictory accounts  given  of  Tombuctoo,  that  we  ^till  know  very  little  almut 
it;  but  considering  that  Caille  spent  near  one  twelvemonth  at  it, — was  com- 
paratively under  no  restraint,  passing  as  an  Egyptian  .Mussulmaun.-.-n'as 
well  acquainted  with  the  Arabic  language, — could  converse  with  the 
Moorish  merchants,  make  inquiries,  both  of  them  and  the  Negroes,  re- 
specting the  commerce,  productions,  aod  geography  of  the  regiona  aroumi, 
— an<l  took  notes  and  sketches, — such  a  meagre  prodaction  never  issued 
from  the  press. 

After  all  thai  has  been  blazed  abroad  about  this  wonderful  foAt  of  tho 
discovery  of  Tombuctoo,  the  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  African 
interior,  communicated  by  French  travellers,  is  not  once  to  be  compared 
with  that  obtained  by  the  successive  labours  of  British  travellers.  W1k> 
but  they  laid  open  the  route  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  very  centre  of 
northern  Africa  ?  Who  but  they  crossed  the  dry,  parched,  and  burning 
Sahara, — discovered  the  Nile  of  the  negroes, — the  great  inland  lake  of 
Tchad, — the  rivers  Yeou  and  Shary, — and  the  mountains  of  Mandara? 
Who  but  they  di!«covered  and  explored  the  vast  inland  countnes, — empires 
shall  we  call  them,— of  Bornou,  Agadez,  Kashcna,  Kano,  Zogstog, 
Hoiusa,  Sockatoo,  and  Houssa?  Exrept  what  has  been  done  by  Ctiillaud, 
(whose  pseudo-discoveries  have  been  ao  severely  exposed  by  Bel/oni,) 
lluppell  and  Rifaud,  Mollien  and  Caille,  what  have  they  accomplished 
towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  African  geography  ?  But  the  dis- 
covery of  the  course  and  termination  of  the  long-sought  Niger,  is  the 
cope-stone  of  British  glory, — one  with  which  that  of  the  site  of  Tombuctoo 
vanishes  to  nothing.  A  way  in  now  openeil  up  into  the  interior  of  Africa, 
which  we  are  sure  will  be  pursued  by  future  travellers.  There  cannot  now 
be  a  doubt,  that  hy  means  of  steam-vessels  the  various  braiu'hes  an<l 
main  stream  of  the  Quori-a  will  be  ascended  with  ease,  and  tliat  in  the 
season  of  the  periodical  swell,  steam-boats  may  ascend  to  Tombuctoo, 
and  carry  thither  the  productions  and  the  civilization  of  Europe.  Instead 
of  (renctinting  by  way  of  the  (lambia,  or  Senegal  rivers,  as  formerly,  or 
hy  the  way  of  the  Saliara  from  the  Mediterranean,  future  explorers, 
whether  merchontH  »r  missionaries,  will  take  the  course  of  the  C2uorra« 
llio  itnmense  Sahara  which  sejmrated  Central  from  Maritime  Africa,  and 
wliich   for  so  many  ages  was  a  barrier  to  all  communication  with  the 
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ctrilized  part  of  the  globe,  tvill  no  longer  prerent  the  entrance  of  science 
and  religion  tu  those  <lark  abodes  of  cruelty  and  ignorance,  eo  long  ihat 
up  from  ilie  rest  of  tlio  world  ; — but  in  order  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of 
ihi-s  important  discovery,  the  slave-trade, — that  aystera  of  abominable 
iniquity,  ho  long  carried  on  at  the  mouths  of  this  new-discovered  delta, 
— must  be  aboUriheil,  and  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniania  no  more  suflfenMl 
to  enjoy  that  nefarious  traffic ;  wbiUt  it  continues,  we  cannot  expect  that 
intercourse  with  interior  Africa  by  means  of  the  navigation  of  the  Quorra, 
will  be  either  safe  or  easy,  and  those  dealers  in  human  flesh  will  throw 
every  possible  impeiliment  in  the  way  of  commerce  and  discovery.  It  i«» 
this  honible  eyHiem,  encoumged  and  patroniited  by  Europeans,  which 
has  proved  the  mast  famiidable  obslncle  to  the  introduction  of  civilization 
and  honourable  trade,  into  the^o  vast  regions  of  intenor  Africa  ; — it  is 
this  nefarious  system  wliicli  has  armed  nation  against  nation,  tribe  against 
tribe,  parents  against  their  children,  and  eradicated  those  feelings  of  nature 
which  unite  man  to  his  fellow-man,  and  retiilered  the  whole  of  ttiis  coast 
a  continued  scene  uf  intestine  warfare  ; — it  is  here  (between  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  of  Renin  and  Del  Key,)  that  tlie  mischievous  predominance 
of  Portuguese  iulluence  is  felt,  and  where  ibey  obtaiti  the  mo^t  of  their 
slaves,  of  whom,  in  the  years  1829  and  1830,  not  less  than  100,000  were 
shipped  off  to  Brazil.  Unless  rigorous  measures  are  here  adopted,  and 
the  Portuguese  are  compelle<l  to  give  up  the  trade,  every  attempt  to  as- 
cend the  Quorra,  on  the  part  of  merchants,  or  missionaries,  or  travellers, 
is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  obstructed  by  Portuguese  slave- dealers,  and  the 
internal  warfare  of  the  Negi-o  chiefs.  If  such  traffic  were  annihilated, 
one  great  cause  of  tliis  unceasing  predatory  wm-fare  would  be  removed ; 
as  there  would  be  none  to  sell  where  there  would  be  none  to  buy.  If 
this  were  accouipli!-hed,  a  safe  and  regular  intercourse  would  be  carried 
on  wiifi  tbn  interior  ;  the  natives  would  not  then  be  afraid  of  coming 
down  the  river  to  the  coast,  of  being  kidnapped  ^luring  their  voyage,  or 
on  their  ari-ival.  Ry  means  of  this  water-communication,  access  into  the 
interior  is  easy  and  expeditious,  and  we  shall  not  havein  future  to  lament, — 
as  we  iiad  oft  to  do  so  frequently  before — the  luss  of  so  many  lives,  illus- 
trious for  talent,  science,  and  virtue,  in  bo  many  unsuccessful  attempts  lo 
penetrate  those  hitherto  insupeniblo  baniers,  which  separated  the  African 
continent  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  American  colony  of  Liberia 
haa  already  been  of  eminent  service  in  paving  the  way  for  free  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  interior,  and  an  lutercoorse  with  Tombuctoo  is 
expected,  as  the  road  across  the  Kong  mountains  from  thence  is  by  no 
means  either  difficult  or  laborious  ;  only  25  miles  of  land  carriage  is  re- 
quired between  the  source  of  the  Mesurado,  and  a  point  on  the  Joliba. 
Between  Iloussa  and  Benin,  communication  in  frequent,  and  titere  are 
neither  falls  nor  cataracts  in  the  river.  Nechotias,  who  went  to  the  Cala- 
bar river  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  by  its  channel,  was  told  indeed 
that  it  was  not  navigable  to  any  great  distance,  being  inteirupted  liy  a 
great  ftill  or  cataract,  which  might  be  heard  for  several  miles,  and  beyond 
ivhicb>  the  land  rose  very  rapidly ;— this  was  told  him  by  the  slave 
dealers,  who  gave  a  similar  report  respecting  the  other  rivers,  as  the 
Formosa,  Rio  del  Key,  and  Calabar  streams  ;  but  it  is  now  proved  to  be 
false  by  the  voyage  of  the  Landers,  who  found  not  a  cataract  all  tlie 
way  from  a  little  below  Hou^sa  to  the  sea  ;  and  if  there  were  none  in 
the  Nun  or  main  branch,  wc  are  sure  there  could  be  none  in  the  Cahilmr 
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branch,  which  issues  from  ihe  main  Btrenm  a  lilllc  lielow  Eboe,  as  the 
land  is  very  low,  without  any  perceptible  descent. 

This  iiuportant  tUscovery  will  also  divert  all  the  coroinerce  of  inierior 
Africa  to  the  mouth  of  the  Quona^  and  deprive  the  Moors  of  that  mono- 
poly of  iho    internal    commerce    they   have  so   long  enjoyed.      Captain 
Clappeiton,  when  at  Kano,  in  bis  iirst  journey  S.  westward  of  Uoumon, 
found  his  projected  jnurney  to  Nyflio  prevented  by  the  intrignea  of  the 
Moore  or   Arabs ;  a'*  they  knew  well,   if  the  native  Africans  were  once 
BcquainCed    with    EtigUtib   commerce   by  the   way  of  the  sea,   their   own 
Incmtive   inland   trade  would   from   that  moment   cease.     Thnt  moment 
ban  now  arrived,  and  nothinj^  but   judicious   management  and  tl»e  aboli- 
tion  of   the  slave-trade    and  of    Poitu^uese    influence,    are  wanted    to 
produce  tlie  consumnialion  of  hope  produced  by  this  event,  and  throw 
the  whole  of  African  commerce  into  Briitsh  handa.     The   discovery  of 
the  Capb   of  Good   Hope  deprived  the  Arabs   of  tbe   monopoly  of  the 
Indian  trade ;  and  thid  discovery^  if  properly  appreciated  and  improved, 
will  deprive  them   of   the   African   commerce,  and   of   that   consequent 
predominant  influence,  alike  fatal  to  the  prosperity  anti  morals  of  Africa, 
they  have  so  long  exercised ;  a  road  is  also  now  opened  for  the  entrance 
of  pious  missionaries^  to  iUuminate  that  darkened  region  with  the  light 
of  tbe  Gospel.     It  was  by  means  of  the  monopoly  of  African  commerce 
tliat   tbe    Arabs  were   ensbltid    to  extend    the  principles  of  their   faitb 
over   the  most  of  Northem  Africa  ;  anr!  it  will   be  our  fault,  if,  when  a 
similar   opportunity   is   now  presented  of  doing   something  towards  the 
spiritual  and  moral  improvement  of  African  character,  it  be  neglected 
and  tost.     But  there  can  be  little  hope  of  doing  good  in  this  way,  so  long 
as  slaTc-dcalers  ajo  permitted  to  carry  on  tlieir  wonted  traflic,  and  whilst 
slavery  in  every  disgusting  form,  pervades  tbe  coast  or  the  interior.     Ex- 
ample must  accompany  precept,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Chris- 
tianity can  have  any  influence  on  the  African  mindj  wh«a  its  professed 
votaries  are  slave -deal  el's. 

It  is  somewhat  curious,  as  Malte  Briiti  remarks,  that  the  Arabs  make 
mention  of  an  island  called  67*/,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes, 
as  the  only  country  in  Nigritia  that  has  salt-marshes  ;  and  there  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Old  Calabar  river,  an  istand  called  *  the  Salt  Lund/  which 
is  covered  with  a  layer  of  sea  salt,  and  on  the  west  hank  of  which  tl»e 
Portuguese  charts  mark  a  town  called  OoUL  Ibn  al  Warde  is  the  author 
alluded  to,  who  mentions  Oolili  as  the  principal  city  in  Soudan  (or  Nigri- 
tia), on  the  sea  coast,  and  having  extensive  salt  works,  from  which  salt 
was  carried  to  the  other  states  of  Soudan.  This  is  a  striking  confirma- 
tion  of  Richard's  theory,  as  tbe  Old  Calabar  river  is  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Quorra.  We  hcEu-  no  word  indeed  of  such  a  commerce  in  salt  now, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  tfiat  the  Portuguese  slave-trade  has  ruined  the 
trade,  and  annihilated  all  that  commerce  which  was  once  carried  on  l>e- 
tween  the  coast  and  the  interior,,  the  Negroes  of  the  interior  not  daring  to 
Approach  witliin  100  miles  of  the  sea,  from  fear  of  being  kidnapped  and 
Bold  for  slaves,  by  their  brethren  on  the  coast;  so  true  is  it,  that  this  in- 
fernal trnfiic  has  made  man  tbe  foe  of  man,  and  destroyed  all  that  mutual 
confidence  which  is  the  genuine  basis  of  all  commerce  and  social  iuter- 
course. 

From  1ons:-eBtablished  custom  we  have  been  compelled  to  use  the  term 
Niger  to  indicate  the  river  of  Tombuctoo,  which  was  supposed  by  almost 
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ftll  writers  anil  geograpliers  to  be  the  great  inlanil  river  of  Africa,  and 
tliat  all  tbe  other  Btreams  wEiicli  watered  ihh  iranieiise  region  were  tri- 
bntaries  of,  and  emanations  from,  tliis  wonderful  Btream ;  it  was  also 
believed  tbat  the  Niger  of  Herodotus  could  be  no  other  than  the  river 
of  Tombnctoo ;  we  have  now  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  &!i  after  leaving  Tombuctoo  it  deflects  its  course  to  the  S.  and  S.E., 
instead  of  E.  as  formerly  said,  and  was  therefore  quite  out  of  the  way  of  the 
Nasamonian  explorei's,  so  tbat  it  seems  altogether  impossible  that  they 
could  have  reached  it  from  the  quarter  of  Germa.  Kennel,  indeed,  haa 
conducted  them  to  the  city  of  Kassina,  nearly  due  S.  of  Germa,  and 
which  he  places  on  the  river  of  Tooibuctoo  in  its  supposed  eastern  course 
to  Wangara ;  but  the  fact  in,  that  there  i»  no  such  river  lliere  as  that  of 
Tombuctoo,  but,  on  tito  conti*ary,  a  quite  difTeretvt  stream,  which  i*uub 
W.NAV.  to  Sockatoo,  and  from  thence  to  t!ie  Joliba  or  Tombuctoo  river. 
Our  countrymen  Deiiham  and  Clapperton,  travelled  all  the  way  from 
Mour/ook  to  Boumou,  and  from  thence  S.  to  the  mountains  of  Man- 
dara,  and  the  only  river  they  found  in  all  their  route  S,  of  Bilma,  was 
the  Yeou,  running  N.E.  to  the  lake  of  Chad  ;  if  the  Nasamonian  youths 
were  really  carried  to  a  gicat  river  running  eaatwardj  it  must  have  been 
the  Yeou,  and  not  what  has  been  commonly  called  the  Niger.  Tlie 
troth  seems  to  be,  that  there  is  no  such  river  a*i  '  the  Great  Inland  river* 
of  Africa;  wc  have  got  that  notion  from  thu  Greeka  and  Arabs;  and 
aince  modr^m  dUcovery  has  quite  overthrown  such  an  idea,  the  appella- 
tion, as  well  OS  that  of  the  Niger,  should  be  banished  our  systems  of 
geogiaphy  and  our  modern  mapn.  The  river  of  Tombuctoo  has  no  more 
claim  to  be  called  (he  Niger  or  Great  Central  African  river,  than  any 
Other  largo  African  stream,  as  the  Kahr-al-Ahiad,  the  Misselad,  or  the 
Btthr-al-Ghazel  (if  there  be  such  a  river),  the  Yeou,  or  the  Shary,  all  of 
wlncb  are  inland  rivers  equally  with  it,  aud  equally  run  through  countries 
inhabited  by  Negroes.  That  such  an  appellation  as  the  Niger  or  river 
of  the  Ulack  People,  should  have  been  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  only 
large  river  of  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara,  known,  and  that  hy  report  only, 
to  them,  is  not  at  all  aurpiisiug,  considering  their  niiserahly  imperfect 
information  on  the  subject  of  African  geography;  hut  that  we  should 
continue  to  retain  tbat  classical  appellation,  and  apply  it  to  the  river  of 
Tombuctoo — as  if  it  deserved  that  name  hy  way  of  eminence,  as  the  only 
large  stream  that  watered  the  iiumenso  region  posseatied  by  the  Negro  race 
— is  absurd  ;  it  would  be  much  better  to  use  such  names  as  are  usually  em- 
ployed by  the  natives.  But  we  dismiss  the  subject  for  the  present,  in  full 
assurance  that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  by  the  above  discovery,  our 
knowledge  of  this  hitherto  almost  unknown  continent  will  be  vastly  en- 
larged and  corrected. 
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ALGIERS. 


t  page  413  of  the  last  edition  of  our  third  rolume,  we  noticed  the 
successful  result  of  the  French  expedition  against  Algiers.  The  French 
are  now  absolute  masters  of  this  once  formidable  African  state,  which, 
fur  three  centuries,  had  been  permitted  to  wage  a  piratical  war  against  all 
Europe  ;  and  the  expenses  of  a  conquest  so  honourable  to  the  arms  of 
France,  aud  the  cause  of  humanity  in  general,  have  been  amply  refunded 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  subjected  enemy.     The  public  property  found  by 


tlju  FrLMicli  In  Algiers,  was  estimated  al  55,684<,527  francs,  or  £2,227,381 
altilixig :   viz.— 
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In  goUi  and  silver  specie,  ,  .  .     48,G8i,527  fraDcs. 

lit  wool,  and  other  cuininodities,  .  3,O0O»O0O 

In  braas-cannon,  700  in  number,       .  .       4,000,000 

TotaJ,  .         ,  55,684,527 

This  ostimate,  however,  doci^  not  include  600  iron-guns,  nor  an  im- 
uiensu  quantity  of  military  projectiles  and  powder  found  in  the  city,  nor 
the  value  of  the  real  |)ro|>erty  beJon^'iug  to  the  state,  comprising  tlie  half 
uf  the  houses  iiu  Algierj^,  and  vvbich  of  themselves  have  been  valued  at 
50,000,000  of  francs ;  wherefore,  taking,'  the  whulo  expenue  of  the  expe- 
dition, both  by  sea  and  land^  at  4-8,500,000  fmncs,  according  to  the 
eBtiniaie  of  the  minister  at  ^vtir,  France  muat  tiave  reall^ced  by  her  conquest 
a  dear  gain  of  at  least  £3,000,000  in  Rc-twal  property,  intlL'penilently  al- 
together of  the  value  of  the  new  et^tuhhbhnient  nhe  has  acquired  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  in  a  naval  and  rornmercial  point  of  view. 

The  conquerors  of  Algiers  are  now  busily  engaged  in  following  up  a 
plan  of  e.olonizatioa  in  their  newly-ae^juired  territory,  and  we  heartily 
winh  their  endeavour?)  all  Huccess,  fur  we  regard  tliem  as  calculated  to  lay 
:i  f^ure  foundation  for  the  ultimate  civilization  of  this  fair  and  fertile  but 
liithertu  uiiproHlable  region.  In  the  following  remarlc<i  which  have  been 
made  upon  the  measures  now  purfiuiiig  in  the  Algerine  country  by  France, 
we  heartily  concur:  *'  It  haa  been  naid  that  France  has  been  unduly  ag- 
grandized by  her  acquisition, — that  she  lius  ubtaiiied  an  impoilant  naval 
station  in  au  advanced  ]insition  in  the  Mediteiranean, — and  that  the  (ton- 
sequences  may  prove  detriEuenlal  to  our  counnerce  and  maritime  supe- 
riority in  that  sea.  Wo  cannot,  however,  recognise  the  validity  of  such 
allegationst  except  as  indications  of  national  jealousy.  Is  not  our  posses- 
Hiou  of  Malta — which  we  huhl  by  exactly  the  same  title  as  the  French 
do  that  of  Algiers,  namely,  the  right  of  the  strongest, — open  to  precisely 
the  same  objection  on  the  part  of  France  ?  Did  not  Napoleon,  in  1803, 
urge  tliat  objection  ?  And  dirl  we  not  go  to  war  again  with  France  in  order 
lu  refute  it?  If  the  colonial  aggrandizement  of  one  nation  were  to  be  held 
an  furnishing  another  with  any  just  ground  of  complaint  or  interposition, 
in  what  situaliun  would  Great  Britain  be  placed  by  the  recognition  of  such 
a  tloctriue  ?  Waiving  this,  however,  and  coming  at  once  to  the  qaeation 
of  colonization,  we  say  that  all  civilized  nations  have  a  direct  interest  ta 
the  spread  of  civili/ation,  and  that  this  interest  is  greatest  in  the  case  uf 
those  nations  which  aie  most  exclusively  commercial.  Africa  can  never 
civilize  itself;  it  Diust  first  be  colouized,  and  a  focus  or  centre  establtslied, 
whence  civilization  may  railiate,  as  it  were,  to  the  different  inhabited  or 
habitable  parts  of  that  great  continent.  Little  does  it  gignify  by  whom 
this  is  done,  provided  it  be  done,  in  a  situation  favourable  to  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Now  Algiers  undei*  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Fn'nch,  seems  to  answer  all  these  conditions;  and  possessing 
in  itstelf  resources  capable  of  prodigious  developement,  it  is  also  in  contact 
with  nearly  all  the  principal  tribes  which  predominate  over  the  African 
continent,  and  consequently  nuiy  well  become  the  parent  uf  thai  civiliza- 
tion, which,  wc  hope,  is  destined  to  penetrate  even  to  its  deepest  recesses."* 
•  Furelgii  Quaiterly  Review,  No.  17,  pp.  173, 171- 
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AMERICA. 

We  are  indcltt^cl  to  the  *  American  Almanac  for  1832/  for  ihc  following 
valuable  contri|}utioDs  to  the  statiatics  of  the  United  States  : 

I— THE  CENSUSES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


That  which  most  concerns  every  Eitat€  h  the  population  of  its  terntory^ 
including,  toi^titliei'  with  the  nuinher  of  iiihabltanU,  a  view  of  their  coiidi- 
tiuii  uiid  their  muanu  of  Hubsisteiicu  unci  iuiprovement.  Civilized  nationn 
are  8o1it:itous  especially  to  ascertain  the  number  of  persona  who  compose 
their  rcfipectivc  oummunities*  DiflVrcnt  methods  have  been  practised  for 
accomplit^hing^  this  purpose;  one  has  been  by  estimates  fouiuied  on  the 
iiundfur  (if  huusea^  and  arbitrarily  allowinf,^  a  ^iveu  uutubei'  of  persona  fur 
f  a<')i  (Iwellini^ ;  ami  others^  by  estimateH  founded  on  the  number  of  binliSj 
and  on  the  number  of  deaths.  But  it  is  evident  that  no  reliance  can  he 
placed  on  the  accuracy  of  estimaten  founded  on  hucIx  data  ;  and  the  only 
iiatia factory  method  is  an  actual  euumeraliou  uf  the  inhabitants. 

Exact  i^numerations  of  the  population  of  the  must  civili/ed  countries 
of  Kurope^  are  of  but  roceut  date.  'Ihe  population  oi'  France  was  not 
accunitely  deteruiineil  till  since  the  I'retich  Kevulutiun  of  1789  ;  nor 
that  of  Knj^lanJ  till  1801.  The  tjovemment  of  the  United  States  is  entitled 
to  the  honour,  we  helieve»  of  having^  at  im  Hrut  institution,  set  the  exam- 
ple of  ebtablitthing  a  system  of  an  olBcial  census  of  tlie  inhabilanls,  at 
r«|;;^ular  periods.  The  primary  object  of  thia  ceniJU!)  'ni  the  ujipurlionment 
of  the  repre«ieniaLivea  in  congress  ;  but,  indcptnuiently  of  tUi^  object,  it  is 
justly  regarded  as  a  very  important  and  iuteteMtiug  documiint,  iua»much  as 
it  furnishes  the  most  satisfactory  index  of  the  growth,  [jrosperity,  and 
strength  of  cite  country. 

It  was  provided  by  the  Constitution  (hat  the  Fiitit  Ceasua  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  be  made  "  within  three  years  afti^r  the  first  meeting  of 
congress,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  yearly  in  such  manner 
ss  they  Rhall  by  law  direct-"  The  First  Census  wae  accordingly  taken  in 
1790,  and  the  Tifth  in  Ld30;  but  this  la<!t,  owing  to  failures  or  delays  in 
completing  it  with  respect  to  several  states,  has  not  yet  been  officially 
published. 

These  aeverni  ennmerations  furnish  satisfactory  views  of  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  population  ;  but  it  is  nmcti  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  utnform 
and  pbilosophicaU  system  of  classidcation  of  the  iuhabitanta,  with  respect 
to  age,  fia.s  not  been  adopted.  In  iKi»  respect  there  is  a  great  4liver8ity 
among  the  several  censuses ;  yet  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement, 
and  the  division  adopted  in  the  last  is  far  the  best,  and,  with  respect  to  the 
white  inhabitants,  very  satisfactory.  But  in  this  census,  there  is  a  want  of 
uniformity,  in  t!ie  division  uf  ages,  between  the  white  and  the  coloured 
population  ;  a  circumstance  which  renders  it  very  defective  as  a  basis  for 
comparative  views  relating  to  these  two  classes. 

Though  there  are  probably  few  if  any  countries  that  can  boast  of  more 
accaratc  enumerations  of  their  population  than  the  United  States,  yet  wc 
are  far  from  thinkinijr  that  these  enumerations  possess  the  degree  of  accu- 
racy wliich  is  dc>irable  or  attainable  ;  and  wu  believe  that  those  who  know 
most  respecting  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  managed,  feel  least 
confidence  in  their  correctness.     Varioub  errure  and  defects  are  to  be  at- 
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triliutod  to  the  want  of  fidelity  or  of  competency  in  tlie  persons  employeil, 
and  also  to  the  want  of  adequate  compenMtlon  for  ilje  Inbonrand  time  rp- 
ijuisite,  in  some  parts  of  the  couiilty,  for  tlie  thorough  performance  of  tho 
buBiness.  We  hope  this  subject  will  hereafter  receive  more  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  goveminent ;  and  that  the  plan  on  which  the  census  may  here- 
after be  taken,  will  be  belier  formed,  and  better  executed. 

As  the  stren|7th  and  projiperity  of  nations  are  founded  on  the  number* 
resources,  industry,  and  educntion  of  the  people,  a  kiiowletSge  of  all  these 
matters  is  highly  important  to  a  free  government,  where  all  are  bound  to 
contribute  to  the  public  defence  and  RUpport,  and  all  have  an  iniluence  on 
public  measures;  and  it  is  important  that  such  knowledge  f^hnuld  be  dif- 
fused among  all  the  citizens. 

Other  claHSBB  of  the  inhabitants,  and  other  matters  in  addiilon  to  those 
which  relate  to  the  number  of  the  diJferent  clasflee^,  might  l>e  advantage- 
ously embraced  in  the  wnsus,  as  the  number  of  niarrietl  j)erNon9,  male 
and  female  :  the  number  of  families,  the  number  of  inhabited  houses,  din- 
linguisldng  those  of  stone,  of  brick,  and  of  wood,  whether  framed  houses 
or  of  logs  ;  houses  of  public  worship  ;  academies  or  grammar  schools,  and 
common  scliools,  together  with  tlie  number  of  pupils  ;  and  the  resources 
of  the  itdtabitants  in  manufactures  and  agriculture  ;  the  number  of  horses, 
sheep,  and  oilier  domestic  animals.  Were  these  saverul  [natters  embraced 
in  the  census,  we  sbould  have  laid  before  uh,  in  every  period  of  ten  years, 
n  highly  iiiterestiug  view  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  a 
comparison  of  each  new  census  ivith  those  that  preceded  it,  wouhl  afford 
a  correct,  and  should  the  prosperity  of  the  country  continue,  au  animating 
view  of  the  progi*ass  of  improvement  and  of  soticty.  The  authentic  iufor- 
iiinliori  which  might  be  embodied  in  this  form,  would  be  highly  interesting 
and  vaioablo  both  to  the  present  generation  and  to  the  generations  whicli 
may  succeed. 

Thk  First  Census  :— 1790. 

In  the  First  Census  the  whole  population  of  the  United  Stales  was  di- 
vided into  uniy  five  classes,  lu  which  the  total  amount  of  the  several  classes 
was  as  follows : 

1.  Free  white  males  under  16  years  .  .  .       802,127 

2.  do.  do.  do.  of  16  years  and  upwards  .  .  8]±{,365 
:i.  Free  while  females  .....  l,55G,62f) 
A:  AU  other  free  persons  except  Indians  not  taxed  .  59,oll 
5.  Slaves    .......  697,697 


Total  3,929,3;28 


Th£  Second  Census: — 1800. 


In  the  Second  Census  the  total  population  of  the  LInited  States  was  di- 
vided into  twHve  rla^ises,  the  free  white  males  and  the  free  white  females, 
being  each  distributed  into  5  classes  according  lo  age,  anil  all  other  free 
persons  except  Indians  not  taxed,  forming  the  Uth  class,  and  the  slaves 
tho  ISth.  The  following  statement  exhibits  the  total  amount  of  each  of 
the  several  classes : 

1.  Free  white  males  under  10  years  of  age  •  .       715,046 

2.  "  "  of  10  and  under  16  yeara  .  .  343,650 
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3.  "  "           of  ir>  and  uiiiler  26  years 

4.  "  "            of  26  and  under  45  ycara 

5.  '*  "            of  4-5  years  and  ufiwards 

6.  Free  white  females  under  10  yenrs  of  ago 

7.  "  "            of  10  and  uiuk-r  16  yeani 

8.  "  "            of  IG  and  under  *26  yearH 

9.  **  "            of  26  and  under  4;)  years 

10.  "  "            of  45  years  and  upwards 

1 1.  All  utiier  persons  L'xcept  IndiutiH  uoi  taxed 
1«.  Slaves         .... 


\*  The  numbers  of  iho  Hovcral  classoH  are  nol  ndchnl  up  iti  tlit;  official 
form  of  the  Secotui  Census^  and  they  arc  slated  above  aa  they  are 
found  in  Seyberl*8  "  Statistical  Annala ;"  hut  the  Huin  total  diflers 
n  little  from  the  total  of  the  Miicond  Census,  as  stated  on  page  601, — In 
the  official  fnriu  of  the  First  CenstiSf  there  is  a  slight  error  in  adding  tho 
population  of  Delaware,  making'  tli©  total  59,094,  instead  of  59,096,  and 
conaequentiy,  the  wholo  population  of  the  United  Estates  3,929,326,  in- 
atead  of  3,929,:i28. 


The  Third  Census  :— 1910. 

In  taUinn;  the  Third  Census,  the  same  dirision^  were  adopted  aa  ia  tho 
second  ;  artd  ifiu  numbers  of  the  several  clasAOii  were  as  follows  : 

1.  Free  white  Tuales  under  10  years  of  age     ~      •  •        1,035,278 

2.  "  "  of  10  and  under  16  \  .                 468,183 

3.  "  "  of  l&and  under  26  .  ,          547,597 

4.  «  "  of  26  ancE  under  45  .  .                 572,347 

5.  "  "  of  45  and  upwards  .  .          364,736 

6.  Free  white  females  under  10  years  of  age  .  .  981,426 

7.  "  "  of  10  and  under  16  •  .  448,324 

8.  "  "  of  16  and  under  26  .  .  561,668 

9.  "  "  of  26  and  under  45  .  .  544,156 

10.  "  "  of  45  and  upwards  .  •  338,378 

11.  All  other  free  persons  except  Indians  not  taxed  »  186,446 

12.  Slaves      ......  1,191,364 

Total  7,239,903 

The  Fourth  Census: — 1820. 

In  the  first  three  enumerations  ''all  other  free  persons  except  Indians 

not  taxed  *'  were  thrown  into  one  mass,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 

and  the  same  course  was  adopted  reapettiug  the  slaves ;  but  in  the  Fourth 

Census  each  sex  of  both  these  descriptions  of  persons  was  distinguished^ 

..  according  to  age,  into  four  classes,  and  each  sex  of  the  free  white  inhabi-: 

L  tants  was  divided,  as  in  the  Second  and  Third  Censuses,  into  five  claA^e^  ;■ 

^^K      and  in  addition,  the  number  of  fi*eo  white  males  between  16  and  IS  years 

^^f      was  exhLl)iied  in  a  dintiuct  column.     Per.'tonii  engaged  in  agriculture,  com- 

f  merce,  and  inanufactiires,  were  also  distinguished  into  three  jseveral  classes  ; 

I  and  **  foreigners  not  naturalized  "  formed  an  additional  class.     Tliis  Census 

[  gave  the  following  results  : 


^K             €00                                                          APPRXDIX. 

H 

Free  wbite  maleH  unc[«r  10  years 

l,3i5,220 

^1 

«            **            of  10  nml  "under  16 

612,535 

^M 

**            "            of  IG  and  under  26  . 

776,150 

^m 

"            **            of  26  antl  under  45 

766,083 

^m 

"             "             of  45  aud  u[tward8                   , 

495.065 

H 

Free  white  females  under  10  years 

1,280,550 

H 

"            "            of  10  and  under  10 

605,343 

H 

"           "           of  16  and  under  26 

781,371 

■ 

"            "            of  26  and  under  45 

736,600 

'^          10. 

"           "           of  45  and  upwards 

462,788 

11. 

'males  under  14  j'ears 

343,852 

12. 

**     of  14  and'under  26 

203,088 

13. 

*'     of  26  and  under  45 

163.723 

15. 

Slaves:- 

**     of  45  and  upwards 
females  under  14  years 

77.365 
324,344 

16. 

"     of  14  and  under  26 

202,436 

17. 

**     of  26  and  under  45       . 

152,693 

18. 

"     of  45  and  upwards 

70,627 

19. 

"males  under  14  years     . 

47,659 

20. 

"     of  Hand  under  26     . 

24,048 

21. 

"     of  26  and  under  45 

23,450 

22. 

Fri»e  colour- 

**     of  45  Rnd  upwards 

17,613 

23. 

ed  persons : 

females  under  14  years  , 

45,398 

24. 

''     of  14  and  uudei-  26     . 

28,800 

25. 

**     of  26  anti  under  45 

27,181 

26. 

"     of  45  and  upwards 

18,881 

27. 

All  other  peraona  except  Indians  not  taxed 

'3b- 

4,031 

To(ai  9,637,999 

28. 

Free  white  males  between  16  and  18 

182,205 

29. 

Foreigners  not  nalurnlizcd 

53,687 

30. 

Number  of  persons  en^ged  in  agriculture 

.       2,070.646 

31. 

"              "            **          in  commerce  . 

72,493 

32. 

It 

"            "          in  manufactures 

349,506 

I 


The  Fifth  Census  :—1B30. 

In  the  Fifth  Censna,  a  new  and  much  more  satisfactory  division  of 
ihe  free  white  persona  was  adopted,  each  sex  being  distributed  into  quin- 
quennial divisions  under  20  years,  and  into  decennial  classes  from  20  to 
100:  hut  a  different  method  was  followed  with  respect  to  the  free  oo- 
lonred  persons,  and  the  slaves,  each  sex  of  these  two  classes  being 
formc<l  into  n\x  divisions.  The  number  of  white  persons  and  aUo  the 
tiuniber  of  coloured  persons  who  were  {leaf  and  dumb,  were  also  stated, 
and  each  divided  accorUing  to  age,  into  ttiree  classes  ;  and  the  number  of 
persons  blind  is  also  exhibite<l.  The  census,  however,  though  the  returns 
are  now  completed,  Iieh  not  yet  been  published,  and  the  total  number  of 
each  class  ibroughout  the  United  Slates,  it  not  yet  made  known. 
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II.— POPULATION  OF  THE  LSITED  STATES. 

ACCOUIIXO  TO  ffTTK  omCIAI.  EXCMULATIOKV 


Maine     .... 
New  Hampabire 
Vermont      .     .     . 
Massacliusetta     .    . 
Rhode  Island    .     . 
Connecticut    .     .     . 
New  Toi;^        .    . 
New  Jersey         .     . 
Pennsylvania    .    . 
Delaware       .    .     . 
Maryland     .     .     . 
Viivinia    .     .     .     . 
N.  Carolina      .    > 
S.  Carolina    .     .     . 
Geoi^ia       .     .     . 
Alabama   ) 
Mississippi 5  /    *     * 
Looisiana    .     .     * 
Tennessee       .    ■     ■ 
Kentucky    .    .     . 

Ohio 

Indiana  .  ,  . 
Illinois  .  .  .  . 
Missouri  .  .  . 
D.  of  Columbia 
Michigan  Territory 
Arkansas  Territory 
Florida  Territory    . 

Total   .    . 


96,510  1 

85  53V 

378,7^7 

S37.946 
3I0.IS0 
1^.139 

53,096 
S19  788 
747^10 
393.961 
£49,073 

88,548 


73^677 


151,719 
1S335S 
154,465 
422,816 

fi9,lS2 
S51.00e 
5^.050 
211,149 
aKS^45 

6l!r3 
346324 
090,200 
478,1(19 
345^1 
162^086 


105,^908 

£20,959 

4^365 

4^1 

215 


15.033 
551 


2lMai 
217,395 

<;^oio 

78sSal 

9S1p9t2 
9GaMS 


810^1 

3ML5I6 

5uJ0d 
115.115 


8^50         40,S^ 

Tfli»6 
291.72: 
406,511 

21p520 

£4.nf3 
4,706 
1,062 


244-161 

5?3^; 

i,arr2^si2 

€^*^;^ 

50^741 

(ISiJlQt 

1  7A,*W 
153,  *r 
42r^M3 
5&4^I7 
5i«l.l3t 

147,  r- 

5$.i]| 

33.0»i 


209^533 
2«V579 
610^014 
97,210 
297,711 

l^l^aKH 
380—9 

l,347j572 

76,730 

446.9)3 

1,2!  i;?:* 

738.470 
581,45r» 
516,5^ 


]36<<i06 

215575 

eM,S22 

6a«,9M 

957^9 

311,5^ 

157^75 

140^074 

39,S5S 

31.260 

3039 

31,723 


33.9 

10,4 

19,0 

16,6 

17,0 

8,2 

39.4 

15,6 

».4 

5,5 

9,7 

ia7 

15.6 
15.7 
51,5 

141,6 
80,1 
40,7 
62,7 
22,1 
61.2' 

132,1  ! 

185  4  j 

110,4 

20,1 
2aai  ■ 
113,3  { 

1 


5,309^758     7,239,903  |  9,638,166    I2,S55^65     3:i,4  ' 


III.— SLAVES  IN 

THE   UNITED  STATES, 

ACCoaniKC  to  fite  omciAi,  zxi:xcaATiOK&. 

State*  mA  Teiritorw. 

S3a***. 

iSaw*. 
inn. 

Mftioe      .    .    .     ,     , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

II 

New  HampfbJre     . 

IS-* 

B 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont       ,     .     ,     . 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MassarhiueltA      .     . 

(1 

a 

0 

a 

0 

Rhode  iHiland        ,     . 

m^ 

380 

ICH 

4» 

14 

Cofiiieplitiit    ,    ,    . 

2,70 1 

951 

SIO 

97 

23 

New  York        ,    .     . 

ai.3S!fi 

20^13 

15/»I7 

lO/IHR 

46 

NtwJittey    .    .    ' 

ii,i«a 

1«,4£S 

10,851 

*f*i57 

2,240 

3,737 

IJ06 

7SS 

211 

3HG 

D«lawan        .    .     . 

S.«^7 

0,15* 

W7 

4,503 

Spa'* 

M&ryland      .     ,     .     . 

la3,n:^G 

ine^i 

ni,SQ2 

l0r,3£H 

iog,e7« 

Virginia     .... 
N,  CarDlina      .     .    . 

«S2;«^ 

346,968 

392,514 

4£5A»S 

*t©.7*4 

KiO,57i 

133^205 

IbS^I 

205,017 

240,402 

H.  Carolinn    .     .     . 

UKrmi 

U(i,l5l 

196^fIS 

258^73 

,ll5.»i5 

Georgia        .     .     ,     . 

f9,2bi 

69^099 

I05;!iiy 

UWjSSfl 

SI7,*7n 

AlaltaniQ    7 

.     .     , 

n,4m 

I7»0Sfl 

t  41,879 
1  32^14 

U7Mi 

65  05'J 

Louisisna     .     «     .     . 

.     .    ^ 

- 

34/>60 

mfi^ 

KtMtOSI 

Tennessv^       »    .     - 

»    . 

I3.5S1 

44^S5 

80,107 

14^.3Mg 

Kentucky    .... 

12,4^0 

40^13 

m^f 

i2G,7m 

105,350 

Oliio      ..... 

3,417 

n 

0 

0 

0 

Jndjami        .     ,     .     , 

135 

a37 

IDO 

n 

16^ 

Dl7 
10.^2 

o;i77 

74B 

24.0f?l( 

H,l"ftO 

jVIUsOilfi       .... 

3,011 

B.  of  Ca]iimUA 

f    f     , 

Michi{,^n  Tarrilory 

i     .     t 

24 

0 

27 

ArkansAf  Territory    , 

i,rti7 

4,578 
15  510 

Florida  Territory    , 
TotAl    .     .     . 

' 

m7^7 

a{)6^49 

i,vj\,:ie4 

\\^*,Ofe\ 

\=L^V\to,\^ 

\ 


;'/- 


4g 
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IV.— THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES; 


NAWE. 

PLAce. 

TIUH. 

Cona. 

Qpnr- 

Stud. 

In 

B&ngor  Theoi,  Sem. 

Boiigor,  Maine, 

Cci]]g. 

]3IG 

50 

It 

hmi 

Thsol.  Sem. 

Atiduter,     Mnss* 

<^'o]ig. 

ia*B 

£11 

i,iR 

lO^J 

i 

TIteologjcu]  Scliool, 

Caiuhrid^i^,   du. 

Ci>»e.  Unit, 

]8gJ 

87 

33 

4 

Mass.  Epis.  Th.  School, 

Do.           do. 

EpisvupaJ, 

leai 

4 

TUeoI.  InstUulion, 

Newton^         dui 

Bnpliit, 

]^*^5 

m 

S£ 

ijm 

S 

Thaol.  D*jp.  Ya]«  Col, 

New  Haven.  Ct- 
Kew  York,  N.  V, 

Cons- 

is2ii 

70 

^ 

.'» 

Tbei>l.  Jii*.  Epis.  Ch, 

Prot.  Epis. 

J^U) 

13  J. 

aS 

3fi(!0 

4 

TLboL  Sem.  of  Auburn, 

Ajbum,         do. 

PrabyL 

IH£L 

157 

51 

4,000 

3 

HnmiUoTiLit&Th-  liifl. 

HainiUon,      do.' 

LJApOst, 

i«en 

lOO 

HO 

1.6(10 

i 

HarLwJck  8eraiitRry, 
Til.  Sem.  Diu  Rd  VU, 

Hmtwirk,       do. 

LuLlieran, 

IBIR 

N.  Brunswick,  N.J. 

DutL-h  Uef. 

21 

Th.  St'm,  Pr.  Ch.  U.  S. 

Princetun,           da. 

Prtsbyl. 

isie 

537 

flS 

6,W0 

S 

Sem.  Luth.  Ch.  U.  S. 

Gstmburg,   Fa* 

Evaiig.  L. 

itt»6 

4r) 

6^()(j 

« 

GprrtiAii  Reformeil, 

c;.  lUf.  ch. 

1825 

11 

li 

£ 

West.  Th*  Senuiiary, 
Epis.  Th.  Stiboal  Y&. 

AHeghony  T.  do. 
Fnfrfftx  Co.  Va. 

Pi*sbyt 

!H&^ 

iffi 

smi 

i 

PmL  Rpii 

IH 

iM^ih  3  1 

UiiioJi  Th.  Seniiiiarv, 

Pr.  Ed.  Co.    do. 

PresLyU 

18^ 

30 

1^ 

;^,o(io 

3 

South  I'll.  Stinaniiry, 

CuliiniblB,  S.  C. 

do/ 

itm 

9 

£ 

SouUi  Wesu  Th.  Sem, 

MflT>ville,  Ten. 

do. 

iJSii 

4-J 

se 

5^T»] 

3 

Laiit  SaminsirVi 
RfH'Ji  Spring  8i  111. 

Cini'mniUf,  Ohio, 

do. 

IrtBfl 

Hock  Spring,  il. 

BnpUs^ 

1SS7 

5 

i^m 

1 

There  are  Homan  Catboh'c  Theological  Seminaries  at  Baltimore  and  near  EmraHts- 
burff,  Md.,  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  at  Bardstovm  and  in  Washington  County,  Ken.,  and 
in  Perry  County,  Mo. 


v.— RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 


DENOMINATIONS. 

MId. 

Cliiifclv 

or  C'-uDg-. 

CaiLimiiqt. 
ranU. 

Populatiou. 

CalTiiilslic  Baptists, 

2,914 

4,381 

304^827 

8,743,153 

Metht>d(st  Epi?tiupa]  ClitinJi 

1,777 

476,000 

^^1,000 

Pri^.?bvUriiin!^,  GuiiEiraJ  Assembly     ^ 

l.tWl 

2,253 

IS2/>17 

1^900,000 

Confire^atioiialistSt  Orthodok 

LOGO 

1,^70 

140/)00 

i,£60/t00 

Protestant  EpiscopaJ  Church 

fi53 

TOO 

600,000 

UniVE;rs4]ifit£         ,             ,             .             . 

150 

300 

500,000 

RuEiian  CatiiuHis 

fi<¥l,(VR) 

Luthemns             .            ,            ,            ■ 

SOS 

1,3(10 

44,000 

4w»,rK)o 

Ctirblinna       .... 

soft 

SOfl 

£3.000 

S75!IOO 

Germnn  Btffbrmed 

84 

400 

17,400 

XO0.OG0 

Friends,  or  Quakers 

400 

£00,000 

Unitariarut,  CotigregationtUiMti     . 

160 

joa 

170,000 

Associait)  and  aihtit  Methodists 

35[» 

35.000 

175,000 

FriM.^ill  BnpLists 

3<)0 

400 

lt>,000 

150.000 

Duich  Reformed 

159 

194 

17^888 

lES.tXV) 

Mennoniles          .             .             >             . 

SW 

aaooo 

imnoo 

Aasoelate  Presbjtcrians 

74 

I« 

14,000 

100.000 

Cumberland  Presbylcrians 

fiO 

75 

8.000 

100,01  !0 

Tunkeri        ^           .           .           . 

40 

40 

3,000 

3x>,rN)(i 

Free  Cammunion  BaptisU 

30 

3.500 

30,0(K) 

SevetitK-dsy  Baptists 

30 

40 

£,000 

£0,000 

Su-Prindple  Bapttsis    . 

^ 

30 

LBOa 

£0,000 

United  Breihrfiti,  or  MonLTians 

£3 

^ 

ftOOO 

7,000 

MUknnial  Church,  &r  Shaken* 

45 

15 

6,000 

Ne^T  Jerawlom  Chun* 

SO 

BS 

6»ono 

Einoncipaloni^   B^plisls 

15 

000 

4»500 

Jews  and  others  uoi  meiititnitMl 

lan 

60,000 

VL— THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 


The  property  of  the  soil  of  the  whole  vast  re^on,  comprehended  within 
the  limita  of  the  United  States,  and  not  owned  by  the  separate  states  or 
byprir&te  individuals,  rests  in  the  goremmentof  the  United  States.    From 
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thtt  Atlantic  to  the  Pacitic  ocean,  and  betwecu  the  iioitiient  and  soulhein 
bouudarie^i  of  tlie  repuhhc^  it  in  ralculated  that  tliere  is  contained  a  super- 
6ctes  of  fourteen  hundred  millionN  of  acres.  The  political  ttituation  of 
the  different  parts  of  this  BuperHcies  is  exceedingly  rarioufi.  Dividing  it 
into  four  helu  or  ncripx,  panilU-l,  or  nearly  ro,  with  n  meridian  line,  tha 
Hr8t  comprehends  the  Atlantic  states  ;  in  moKt  of  which,  particularly  id 
the  Middle  Jiiul  Northern  States,  the  laiul  is  almost  wholly  the  property  of; 
iiidividualM;  and  what  does  not  helonu^  tu  iudividuul  pniprieton^,  beluni^H  X6 
the  tjtate.  ThiiB  in  Maine  there  la  a  cormiderable  portion  of  land  belon^ng 
to  the  KtateH  of  iMassachuHeltH  and  Maine;  and  in  Cieorgtu,  lar^c  tracts  iit 
the  occupation  of  the  Cherokee  Indian^<  are  clainit'd  by  the  government  of  I 
that  state.  The  General  Government  possesses  no  land  in  any  of  the  At- 
lantic elates,  excejit  ainall  portions  which  have  been  ceded  for  forts,  dock- 
yarils,  arsenuU^  and  other  like  national  purpotten. 

The  second  belt  of  land  wesiward  coiiipieheuds  the  new  states  and 
territories  of  the  Union,  in  all  of  which,  except  Kentucky,  there  are  con- 
siderable, in  mo.ft  of  them  large  tracts  of  pulfUc  domain;  these  states 
liavhtg  been  formed  since  the  revolution,  and  their  pojiulation  settled  on 
lands  either  purrhased  of  the  United  Slates,  or  siil^  heloiitfing  to  them. 
Tlie  number  of  persona  of  the  latter  class,  who  thus  orcupy*  without  title, 
lands  still  belonging  to  the  Unitetl  States,  is  very  large,  exceeding,  iti 
Home  cases,  that  uf  the  persona  who  hare  acquired  titles.  They  have, 
however,  generally  settled  themaelvea  with  the  purpose  of  eventually 
purchasing  the  land. 

The  third  belt  lies  westward  of  the  organized  slates  and  territorieB.  It 
comprehends  lands  acquired  by  the  Louisiana  treaty,  and  of  which  the 
Indian  title  ha^i  been  extinguished  hy  treaties  with  several  tribes  of  Indians. 
As  there  is  no  organized  civil  government,  there  is  no  white  population  in 
this  region,  except  hunters  and  va^Tants.  On  the  southern  portion  of  this 
district,  west  of  the  territory  of  Arkansas  and  the  state  of  Missouri,  the 
tribes  of  Indians,  removed  from  the  Atlantic  states,  have  been,  or  are  pro- 
posed to  be  established. 

The  fourth  belt  comprehends  all  the  remaininff  district  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  United  Statea 
have  acquired  the  title  to  it  by  the  LQuisiana  treaty,  by  the  discovery  of 
the  coast,  and  by  interior  exploration.  The  title,  however,  to  that  part  of 
this  region,  which  is  west  of  the  Itocky  Mountains,  is  conleatt'd  by  Great 
Britain.  Great  Rritain  claims,  not  that  the  title  is  in  her,  but  that  ihs 
region  is  unappropriated,  and  open  tu  the  first  comer.  By  a  convention 
concluded  in  182H,  to  last  twelve  years,  it  wasagree^l  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  that  neither  government  would  take  possession  of 
it,  or  occupy  it,  to  tho  exclusion  of  the  other,  durini(  the  period  of  the 
cunrcntion;  which  either  party  mi^ht  renounce,  on  giving  twelve  months' 
notico  to  the  other.  A  chain  of  trading  posts  belonging  to  the  British 
Northwest  Company  extends  through  this  region,  to  the  month  of  th« 
Columbia  river.  It  is  also  visited  by  hunters  from  the  United  States,  bitft 
in  numbers  far  less  than  those  from  the  British  colonies.  The  Indian  titlfl 
tu  this  whole  fourth  belt  of  land  remains  unextinguished;  and  the  soil  of 
that  part  of  it  lying  east  of  the  JtocUy  Mountains,  is  supposed,  for  ihtf 
most  part,  to  be  too  sterile  to  become  tlie  residence  of  civili/ed  man. 

The  property  in  these  lands  was  acquired  to  the  United  States  by  vnrion* 
treaties  of  purchase  and  cession.  Ttie  treaty  of  1783,  with  Groat  Britain, 
established  the   Mississippi  as  the  western   boundary  of  the  new  slates, 


whose  independence  wa%  in  tliat  treaty,  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain. 
&jpain  had  attempted,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  in  her  negotiations  with 
Mr  Jay,  and  afterwards  with  tlie  other  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United 
States,  to  6x  our  buuiiidary  niucli  farther  eastward.  This,  howerer,  wna 
invariably  and  firmly  re8i§ted  by  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  treaty  of 
San  Lorenzo  c1  Real  of  I795«  Spain  acquiesced  in  the  Mississippi  as  car 
western  boundary.  From  that  period,  the  title  of  the  United  States  has 
been  uncontpested  by  any  foreign  power,  to  the  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
But  a  goive  controversy  lon^  existed  between  the  United  States  and  seve- 
ral of  the  separate  states  on  this  point,  of  which  a  few  words  will  presently 
be  said. 

By  the  Louisiana  treaty  of  1803,  the  L^nited  States  acquired,  for  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,  the  whole  tract  of  country  known  by  that  name,  and  to 
the  same  extent  to  which  it  had  been  possessed  by  France  antl  Spain.  This 
cesaion  carried  iho  ti!nitory  of  the  United  States  to  the  Paeitic,  and  inde- 
finitely to  the  north  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  It  has,  however,  been 
already  observed,  that  Great  Britain  sets  up  a  claim  adverse  to  ours,  on 
the  Pacific  coast ;  how  far  eantwardly  to  the  interior  she  extends  it,  haa 
never  been  stated  by  her  negotiators. 

Considerable  controversy  arose  between  the  United  Stat«s  and  Spain 
relative  to  the  southern  boundary  between  the  two  governments,  and  the 
title  to  the  province  of  Texas  and  the  part  of  Louisiana  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  controversy  was  settled  by  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1S19, 
commonly  called  the  Florida  treaty,  by  which  tho  ivestera  boundary  of  the 
United  States  south  of  the  thirty-first  decree  of  latitude  was  fixed  at  the 
Sabine  river;  all  west  of  it  was  admitted  to  belong  to  Spain;  and  all  east, 
including  Florida,   was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

The  boundary  of  the  public  <lomaiu  on  tlie  north  ia  not  yet  entirely  set- 
tled, in  any  part  of  the  vast  extent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The 
portion  of  the  line  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  left  undecided  for  twelve 
years,  by  the  convention  of  1828.  Our  government  has  offered  to  run 
the  boundary  on  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
The  portion  of  the  boundary  east  of  the  Mississippi  was,  after  a  protract- 
ed controversy,  and  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  settle  it  under  the  treaties 
of  1783,  1794-,  and  1814,  finally  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  King  of 
the  Netherlaiids.  The  minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  government  of  the  state  of  Maine,  have  protested  against  the 
award  of  the  arbiter,  as  not  lieing  within  the  terms  of  the  suhmisnon. 

Such  are  the  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  which  ascertain  the  title  aud 
extent  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States.  The  title  to  the^c  lands 
was  the  subject  of  tlie  firat  great  poUiicnl  controversy  that  divided  the 
opinions  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  after  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. The  ancient  cluirtcrs  of  several  of  the  states  extended  from 
sea  to  sea,  or  indefinitely  to  the  west.  They  consequently  crosseil  each 
other,  and  threw  the  same  territory  into  the  limits  of  different  slates.  This 
was  one  source  of  dissention;  and  another  was,  that,  as  the  greatest  part  of 
the  western  region  was  wholly  unbettled  and  the  war  was  carried  on  at  the 
common  charge,  it  was  deemed  unjust  by  those  states,  whose  western 
boundary  was  ascertained,  that  they  should  have  no  interest  or  share  in  the 
vacant  lands.  The  di<*content  t>f  Maryland  on  this  suhject  was  so  great, 
that  she  refused  to  come  into  the  confederation,  and  dulayed  the  conclu'^ion 
of  tliat  instrument  of  governincm  till  178!  ;  and  when  she  finally  acceded 
io  h,  did  ao  with  a  reservation  of  hor  rights. 
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Tlie  8eriou9  coiUruvtirtiitis  on  tins  subject  were  put  at  rest,  by  several 
acta  of  cession,  made  by  the  states  interesteil,  to  tbe  United  States.  New- 
York  set  the  example^  by  an  act  passed  on  tbe  6rst  of  March,  1781.  Vir- 
ginia followed  on  the  first  of  March,  1784>»  and  her  cession  was  deemed  of 
tbe  greatest  importance,  as  her  claim  extended  over  a  vast  region  (tbe 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio),  and  had  been  strengthened  by  tbe  military 
efforts  of  tbe  colonial  government  of  Virginia  lo  protect  the  territory  against 
the  French  in  the  former  wars.  MassachuftetiH  ct'diid  her  claim  on  tlie  !  9ih 
of  April,  1785,  and  Connecticut  liers  on  the  l3lU  of  Jiepteinber,  17H6.  By 
these  several  acts  of  cession,  tbe  United  ^^tates  acquired  an  andisputed 
title  to  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  Out  of  this  territory  hB\-e 
been  formed  lliOHtates  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  tbe  territory  of  Michi- 
gan, and  an  extenBLve  territory  west  of  it,  which  it  hftH  alrea<ty  been  pro- 
posed ill  cougrti»t8  lo  organize  under  a  sepai'ate  territorial  government. 
Connecticut^  in  making  bur  ceasioo,  retained  a  considerable  district  in  Ohio, 
known  by  tlie  name  of  the  **  Western"  or  "  Connecticut  reserve,"  which 
was  Bnally  ci.'dud  tu  tbo  United  Stales  in  IHOO^  and  by  the  United  States 
lo  Ohio.  Tfie  foundation  of  tbe  ample  school -fond  of  Connecticut  was 
laid  iu  the  proceeds  ut  this  reserved  tract. 

Nortli  Carolina  made  a  cession  of  the  tract  of  country  now  forming  the 
state  of  Tennessee  in  1789.  It  was  aubject  to  a  great  variety  of  claims, 
described  in  the  act  of  cession.  In  ISCti,  congi-ess  ceded  to  Tennessee  a 
considei-able  part  of  the  public  laud  in  that  state.  The  title  to  the  residue 
is  still  vested  in  the  United  8tates,  but  no  land-oflice  baa  ever  been  opened 
by  the  genei-al  government  in  this  state,  nor  have  the  public  lands  been 
surveyed  and  hrought  into  market.  It  baa  been  represented  to  congress 
that  all  the  valuable  portions  of  them  ha*'e  been  long  settled,  and  attempts, 
hitherto  unsuccessful,  liave  been  made  of  late  yearu  to  obtain  a  donation  of 
them,  or  a  sale  of  them,  on  very  easy  terms,  to  the  actual  Bottlers.  South 
Carolina  ceded  her  claims  to  wet^tern  lauds  by  an  act  of  her  state  govern- 
ment of  1787.  'i'hfi  ci^sion  of  (Jeorgia  alone  was  neodeil  for  tbe  amicable 
adjustment  of  this  great  controversy.  This  took  place,  after  a  series  of 
highly  embarrassing  transactions,  in  180'^,  when  a  compact  was  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and  Georgia,  by  which  tbe  latter  ceded  to 
the  United  States  all  her  claims  to  tbe  lands  west  of  the  present  western 
boundary  of  Georgia,  and  tlie  United  States  contracted  to  extingui'ih  the 
Indian  title  east  of  that  line,  as  soon  as  it  could  he  done,  "  peaceably  and 
on  rea:!)onable  terms."  On  the  tract  of  land,  to  which  Georgia  thus  ceded 
her  claim,  the  states  of  Abbama  and  Mississippi  have  been  tormed. 

The  expenditure  directly  incident  to  tbe  acqui-iiiioii  of  ibe  public  lands 
may  be  stated  as  follows  i  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  other  public  ob- 
jecta  of  the  highest  moment  have  been  efleet4Ml  by  those  treaties,  with 
Indian  tribes  and  foreign  ]iowers,  by  which  the  various  cessions  of  land 
liave  been  attaini'd.  The  huUan  treaties  have  been  frequently  treaties  of 
pacification  as  well  us  territorial  acquisition;  and  tbe  political  advantages 
of  the  Louisiana  and  Flurida  treaties  vastly  outweigh,  iu  importance,  tlio 
mere  value  of  the  land  acouired. 

DMan, 
ExiMonses  of  Indian  treaties  from  177fi  to  1626,  .         .         3.8t)8,379 

Payment  to  Gi'urgin  under  the  compact  of  1802.  1  250,000 

I)o.        on  aiTouut  of  Yiizoo  Scrip,           ....         4,5)50.000 
l*urchase  of  Louisiana, 15,000,000 

Uo.  Morida, 5,000,000 
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Kxpvnscs  ur»urvi'yiiiff  140  tnilliouH  of  aurca,    .         .  2,16'(,000 

Do.     iiic-itleiital  tutbesalenurimblioUiadsup  to  JuueSO,  16:tfB,  ], 4^,11)7 
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Since  the  date  to  which  these  compatatiuns  arc  bi'ouu;ht,  lar^e  expeiuli- 
lures  have  het^n  made,  and  much  larger  ones  may  he  expected  to  be  iii- 
carred  in  extinguishing  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  in  Georgia,  Alahauia, 
and  Mississippi. 

The  pubHc  Innda  were  very  early  looked  to  as  a  source  of  rerenuo  to 
the  country.  As  early  aa  1776,  Silas  Deane,  then  a  political  and  com- 
mercial ajfent  of  tlie  United  States  in  I'l-anco,  commuiiiealed  to  con^retn 
n  plan  for  the  pale  and  settlement  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Oldo;* 
and,  as  has  been  already  observeil,  the  calculations  of  the  future  value  of 
thin  reffion  formed  the  Bret  crreat  Hutiject  of  collision  between  the  several 
states  of  tlic  Confederacy.  It  was,  however,  a  long  time  before  an  effec- 
tive system  was  devised,  by  which  the  lands  could  be  rhrowu  open  to  aet- 
tlement^  or  made  available  for  tlie  purpose  of  revenue. 

Bounty- lands  having  been  promised  by  the  coutinental  confess  to  the 
ofticeri*  and  soldiers  of  the  continental  army,  it  became  necessary  to  redeem 
that  pledge  as  early  as  possible,  The  coMlroverHies  between  the  several 
states  and  between  them  and  the  United  Slatofl  retarded,  for  some  tiniB, 
the  fulfiliiient  of  this  pletli(e.  On  the  2Uth  of  May,  I7t<5,  an  ordinance 
was  passed  by  the  ronf^ress  of  the  Confptleration,  for  ascertainini^  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  lands  in  the  westeiii  territory,  and  this  was  the  first 
act  of  general  leg^ii^lation  on  the  subject.  This  act  may  be  found  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  Land  Laws,  p.  349.  Under  it,  very  limited  sales  were 
made,  not  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  more  than  121,540  acres. 

In  addition  to  these  sales,  there  were  three  considerable  sales  "  by  spe- 
cial contract,"  as  it  wan  called.  The  first  was  of  *'  the  Trianiyle,"  a  tract 
of  land  on  lake  Erie,  west  of  New  York,  north  of  Pennsylvania,  and  east  of 
rhc  present  state  of  Ohio.  It  was  comprehended  in  the  cessions  made  to 
the  United  States  by  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  This  tract  was  ceded 
to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  4th  of  September,  1788.  It  consisted 
of  S0S,IS7  acres,  and  1.57,040  dnilarfl  accnu'd  from  the  sitle.  Tlio  next 
aale,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  tliii*  Constitution*  was  made  to  the  "  Ohio 
Land-Company,"  of  a  tract  of  inml  on  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  rivers, 
originally  intended  to  include  two  millions  of  acres,  butafierwards  reduced 
by  agreement  to  ratlier  less  than  one  million.  The  pri(*«  of  these  lands  waa 
two-thirds  of  a  dollar  an  acre,  receivable  in  evidences  of  the  public  debt. 
The  Ohio  Company  was  formed  by  Winthrop  Sargent  and  Manasseli  Cut- 
ler, of  Massachusetts,  an<l  commenced  the  settlement  of  the  state  of  Ohio 
in  \7S6,  then  a  wilderness  uninhabited  by  civilized  man,  and  now  con- 
taining a  [>opalation  little  short  of  one  million.  The  third  of  these  saleM, 
by  special  contract,  was  also  in  Ohio,  to  John  Cleves  Symmes,  of  the 
tract  of  land  iHHween  the  Great  and  Little  Miauu  rivers.  This  sale,  ori- 
ginally of  one  million  of  acres,  was  reduced,  by  an  alteration  of  the  con- 
tract, and  Rubfipquently  by  a  failure  to  perform  its  conditions,  to  244),54>U 
acres.  On  the  lands  included  under  this  contract,  were  made  the  first  at- 
tempts, which  proved  wholly  successful,  to  settle  the  lenitory  northwest 
of  the  Ohio.  The  enterprise  of  the  Ohio  Land-Couipany  ivas  a  little  prior 
in  <late,  bot  leas  prosperous. 
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On  the  lOtli  of  May,  I300>  an  act  of  congress  xvm  pasited,  laying  the 
foanihiiion  of  the  land  oystenir  as  it  now  exi«tA.  It  has  received  uevcrnl 
moiJilicalions,  at  subsequent  periods,  tno  of  ivhich  are  of  great  itnportancea 
and  will  presently  be  stated. 

Under  liuta  law,  the  aubntantial  features  of  the  land  syfitem  of  the  Unites 
Stateer,  are  the  following  : — 

All  the  lands,  before  they  are  offered  for  sale,  are  smt'eyed^  on  a  rt^it 
iy  accurate  pian,  ni  the  e^'pense  oj' the  goremirwnl-     This  is   the  corner- 
stone of  the  synteni.     In  this  conHists  its  great  improvement  over  the  land 
Ayatera  of  Virginia,  according  to  which,   warrants   were  granted  to  (hosa 
entitled  to  receive;  thern»  for  tracts  of  unsurvoycd  public  land.     These  war« 
rants  might  he  heated  on  any  land  not  previously  appropnatecl.     In  the>.] 
absence  of  geometrical  surveys,  it  was  ditficuU  by  tiatuml  boundaries,   In* 
dian  paths,  and  but^'alo  trnres,  to  identify  the  npntit  appropriated.     The 
consetfuence  was,   that  numerous  warrants   wt're  laid  ou  the  same  trad 
conflicting  claimn  aroset  and  the  land  titleR  of  the  country  were  brought  in--; 
to  a  state  of  the  moet  perplexing  and  injurions  embarrassment.     The  stat« 
of  Kentucky  and  that  portion  o(  Ohio  allotted  as  bounty-lands  to  the  Vir-, 
ginia  troops,  hare  constituted  one  great  theatre  of  litigation,  from  their  first 
settlement.     On  the  other  hand,  laud  titles  ac4|uirtid  under  the  syKtcm  of 
the  United  States,  are  almost  wholly  exempt  from  controversies  ariein^ 
from  uncertainty  of  locattuti  or  boundary. 

The  Hurvcyi^  of  the  public  lands  of  the  Unitet)  States  are  founded  upon 
a  series  of  true  meridians,  lite  tirst  principal  meridian  is  iti  Ohio,  the 
second  in  Indiana,  the  third  in  Illinois,  81c.,  each  forming  tliu  Im^o  of  a 
series  of  surreys  of  which  the  lines  are  made  to  correspond,  so  that  th« 
whole  country  is  nt  Ust  divided  into  squares  of  one  mile  each,  anil  townships 
of  six  mile:4  each;  and  these  subdivisions  are  distributed  with  mathemati- 
cal accuracy  into  parallel  ranges.  The  greatest  division  of  bnd  market! 
out  by  the  survey  is  called  a  township,  and  contains  23,040  acrt^n,  being 
six  English  ur  American  miles  square.  The  township  is  subdivided  into 
thirty-six  equal  portions  or  square  miles,  by  lines  crossing  each  other  at 
light  angles.  These  portions  are  called  jtectioru.  The  section  contains 
640  acres  and  is  subdiridcid  into  four  parts,  called  quartei'sections,  each  of 
which  of  course  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  The  quarter-sec* 
tioDsare  finally  divided  into  two  parts,  ctillfd  hafff/uarter-seciiomi,  of  eighty 
acres  each,  and  this  iK  the  smallest  regular  subdivision  known  to  the  sys- 
ten).  The  !^ectio[Ull  and  quarter-sectional  divisions  are  desigtiated  by  ap- 
propriate marks  in  the  tielil,  which  arf^  of  a  chai-acter  to  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  eacli  other.  The  half  quurt(*r- sections  are  not  marked  in  the 
6eld,  but  are  designated  on  the  plot  of  the  survey,  by  the  surveyor  general, 
marking  tlie  distance  on  one  of  the  ascertained  liues,  in  order  to  get  tlie 
quantity  of  such  half  quarter-sections  as  exhibited  by  his  jilot  of  survey* 
The  fractional  sections  which  contain  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
aix'  nut  subdivided.  The  fractional  sections  which  contain  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  and  upwaids,  are  subdivided  in  such  manner  as  to  preserve 
tlie  most  compact  and  convenient  furins. 

A  series  of  contiguous  townships  laid  off  from  north  to  south  is  called  a 
range.  The  ranges  are  numbered  north  and  south  from  the  base  or  stand- 
ard line,  ninnitig  due  east  and  west.  They  are  counted  from  the  standard 
meridian  east  and  west. — The  following  Brst  section  of  a  private  act, 
passed  in  18*2.'),  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  nomenclature,  by  which 
lots  of  land  may  be  in<licated  in  the  system  of  the  public  surveys  ^— 


"  Be  ii  enarted  by  the  iSenate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congresn  anifeiDbled,  tliat,  when  the  Secretary  of  i\w 
Treasury  shall  he  satisfied  that  John  Johnson,  of  Indiana,  did  enter,  at  the 
Broukville  Land-Ot!ice,  in  said  state,  the  east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  section  thirty-five>  and  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section 
thirty-six  in  township  seventeen  north,  in  range  four  east>  hy  mistake,  in- 
stead of  the  east  halt  of  the  southeast  quarter  and  the  west  half  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  tlie  said  sections,  it  shall  he  lawful  for  a  patent  to  he  issued 
to  the  said  Johnson,  for  the  two  last  mentioned  half-quarters,  so  intended 
to  he  entered,  on  his  relinquishing  to  the  United  States  his  intt^roat  in,  and 
surrenderint^  the  patent  issued  for,  the  two  first  mentioned  lialf-quart^ts, 
in  such  manner  as  shall  he  directed  by  tlic  Secretar)'  of  the  Treasury." 

The  dividing  lines  of  the  sections,  of  course,  run  by  the  cardinal  points, 
except  where  what  is  called  a  fractional  section  is  created  by  a  navigable 
river  or  an  Indian  boundary.  The  auperintendence  of  the  surveys  is  com- 
mitted to  five  surveyors  general.  One  thirty-sixth  part  of  all  the  lands 
surveyed,  being  section  number  16  in  each  township,  is  reserved  from  sale, 
for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  township,  and  other  reservations  have  been 
made  for  colleges  and  universities.  All  salt  springs  and  lead  mines  ai-e  also 
reserved,  ami  are  subject  to  be  leased  under  the  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Whenever  tho  public  interest  is  supposed  to  require 
that  a  certain  portion  of  territory  shouUl  be  brought  into  market,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  settlers  ur  others  who  may  wish  to  become  purchasers,  the 
President  issues  insti*uctions  to  the  surveyor  general,  througl)  the  commis- 
sioner of  tho  General  Land-Otfice,  at  Washington,  to  have  such  portion  of 
territory  surveyed.  Tlie  surveyor  general  mukes  this  requisition  publicly 
known  to  those  individuals,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  contracting  for  public 
surveys  ;  and  a  contract  for  the  execution  of  the  surveys  required  is  entered 
into  between  the  surveyor  general  and  deputy  surveyors.  The  contract  is 
given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  provided  the  surveyor  general  he  fully  satis- 
fied of  his  capacity  to  fulfil  the  contract.  The  maximnm  price  established 
hy  law  for  executing  the  public  surveys  is  three  dollars  a  mile,  in  the 
upland  and  prairie  countries.  In  the  Koulhern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  surveys  are  rendered  ditHcult  by  the  occurrence  of  bajfouny  lakes, 
swamps,  and  cane-brakes,  the  maximum  pnce  established  by  law  is  four 
dollars  a  mile. 

The  deputy  surveyors  are  bound  by  their  contract  to  report  to  the  aur- 
vcyors  general  the  field  notes  of  the  sun'ey  of  each  township,  together  with 
a  plot  of  the  township.  From  these  field  note-s  the  surveyor  general  is  en- 
abled to  try  the  accuracy  of  the  plot  returned  by  the  deputy  surveyor,  and 
of  the  calculations  of  the  quantity  in  the  legal  subdivisions  of  the  tmct  sur- 
veyed. From  these  documents  three  plots  are  caused  to  be  prepared  hy 
the  surveyor  geueral ;  one  for  his  own  office  ;  one  for  the  register  of  the 
Proper  Land-Office  to  guide  him  in  the  sale  of  the  land ;  and  the  third  for  the 
commissioner  of  the  GiMieral  Land-Ofiice,  at  Washington.  The  government 
has  generally  found  it  expedient  to  authorize  the  surveying  of  forty  town- 
ships lif  land  annually,  in  each  land  distrii:t,  so  as  to  admit  of  two  sales  hy 
public  auction  annually,  of  twenty  townships  each. 

The  General  Land-Olhce  at  VVushiiigton  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  officer,  called  Commissioner  of  tlie  General  Land-Office.  It  is  subordi- 
nate to  thu  treasury  dopartment. 

The  public  lands  are  lai<l  off  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a 
land-office,  under  the  superintendence  of  two  officers,  appointed   by  tlie 
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Prpsi(l<'iit  and  Scnfttp,  calltMl  live  Uoi^istcr  of  tlio  Lantl-Oftice,  and  the  Re- 
ceiver of  Public  Moneys,  There  are  at  present  forty-two  land-othces.  Tlio 
register  and  lie  receiver  each  receive  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  per 
ann.t  and  n  coDimisniou  of  one  per  cent,  on  tliu  moneys  paiil  into  their  office. 
Till  1820  a  <:redLt  was  allowed  on  all  purchases  of  public  laudii.  la  conse- 
quence of  tlii»  system,  Inr^e  (pianttties  of  [ami  had  heen  purcha-sed  on  npecn- 
lation  ;  and  also  in  the  ordinary  cuuitte  of  imicliHHes  a  va^t  amuunt  uf  land- 
debi  to  the  pfoverninenl  had  been  contracted.  To  relieve  the  einlmrrassod 
condition  of  thcue  debtors,  an  act  wa^i  pansed^  auttiorizing  the  reliu(|uij<ih- 
meat  of  laiidi^  purchescdj  and  substituting  catih  payments  fur  the  credit 
system.  The  moat  beneBcial  effects  have  resultetl  from  this  change,  apart 
from  the  relief  of  those,  who  were  indebted  to  the  governmcut.  At  the 
fiftnie  lime  the  ininimiim  price  of  the  land  wa8  reduced  from  two  dollars  to 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  centn  an  acre.  In  the  first  iustaucu  tlie  public 
landa  are  offered  for  flale,  under  proclamations  of  the  President,  by  public 
auction,  with  tlie  Itinitatioti  of  the  niinimnm  i^te.  Lands  not  tlius  sold  are 
afterwards  subject  to  entry,  at  private  sale,  and  at  the  mimnnum  price. 

A  very  large  amount  of  public  land  is  in  tlie  occupation  of  persons,  who 
have  settled  upon  it  without  title.  This  itt  frequently  done  in  consequence 
of  unavolilabie  delays  in  bringing  the  land  into  market,  and  not  from  any 
intention,  on  the  part  of  the  neltler,  to  delay  payment.  Laws  have  been 
passed,  granting  to  settlers  of  this  discripiiou  a  pre-pmptive  right  in  the  ac* 
quiaition  of  a  title,  that  is,  ilie  preference  over  all  otlier  persons  in  entering 
the  land,  at  private  sale,  The^e  laws  afford  the  actual  settler  no  protec- 
tion against  those  who  might  choose  to  over-bid  him  at  the  public  salei ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  iu  moat  cases,  by  mutual  agreement  among  pnrcha'a- 
ers,  the  actual  settler  is  enabled  to  obtain  his  land^  even  at  public  sale,  at 
the  minimum  price.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  great  injury  is  done  to  llm 
settlers,  by  coni1>lnations  of  land  speculators,  who  infest  the  public  sales, 
purchasing  thelandsat  the  minimum  price,  ami  compelling itinnyrVcsettlera 
to  take  them  at  an  enhanced  valuation.  Should  the  settler  refuse  such  aa 
agreement,  the  speculators  enter  into  competition  with  him  at  the  sale. 
Ou  the  whole  it  would  a[)pear,  thut  on  an  average,  the  government  obtains 
hut  the  minimum  price  for  its  lands,  although  the  quantity  actually  Hold 
and  occupied,  being  the  choice  of  the  wliole  quantity  brought  uito  market^ 
is  of  course  worth  much  more. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  with  an  appearance  of  justice,  that  the  price 
of  the  public  lands  is  too  high.  The  government,  having  already  reimbursed 
itself  for  the  cost  of  them,  cannot  be  considered  as  having  any  other  duty 
to  perform  tlian  to  promote  their  setilement,  aa  rapidly  as  it  can  take 
place  by  a  healthy  process,  and  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all  wlio  desire  bona 
fide  to  occupy  them*  Cuusideriug  the  class  of  men  most  likely  to  take 
the  leail  in  settling  a  new  county,  one  hundred  dollars  (the  price  of  a  half- 
quarter  section)  paid  in  cash  to  the  government,  is  a  tax  too  heavy  perhaps 
for  the  privilege  uf  taking  up  a  faiin,  in  an  unimproved  wilderness.  'V\\e 
price  is  already  too  low  to  oppose  a  serious  ubatacle  to  speculation.  A 
considerable  reduction  of  it  would  not  probably  increase  that  evil,  while  it 
would  esaeutially  relieve  the  AoHfl^/Tt/c  settler.  There  would  in  fact,  per- 
haps, be  little  else  to  object  to  a  plan  of  gratuitous  donation  of  a  half  quar- 
ter-section to  actual  «JetllLM-H,  than  the  comparative  injustice  of  such  a  plau 
towai'ds  those  settlers  who  have  already  purchased  their  farms. 

A  novel  and  singular  claitn  lias  Iwen  set  up,  in  some  of  the  new  states, 
(o  the  entire  property  of  the  public  lands  within  (heir  limits.     The  nature 
VI.  4  II 
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of  this  work  forbids  out*  vngsgiug  in  a  (Ui^cussion  of  Oils  subject.  No  at- 
tein|>t  lias  been  made  practically  to  enforce  tbia  claim. 

It  oDR^ht  to  be  observed,  that  five  per  cent,  on  all  the  sales  of  public  lands 
vithin  the  stales  severally,  is  reserved  ;  tlireo-fifths  of  which  are  to  be  ex- 
pended by  congress,  in  making;  roads  leading  to  tl>e  statefl  ;  and  two- 
fifths  to  l>e  expended  by  the  states,  in  the  encourageruenl  of  learning.  The 
first  part  of  this  reservation  has  been  expended  on  the  C'umberland  road ; 
and  the  treasury  of  the  United  8tat«s  is  (preatly  in  advauca  to  that  fuud, 
on  arrount  of  tliin  public  work. 

It  appears  that  up  to  the  present  time,  about  150  millions  of  aaes  of  the 
public  lands  liavc  been  surveyed.  Of  these,  thirty  niilUunH  have  not  been 
proclaimed  for  sale  ;  twenty  millions  have  been  soUl,  aud  as  much  more 
granted  by  cougreHs  for  education,  interual  improvement,  and  other  pur- 
poses. There  are  ihen  110  millions  of  acres  surveyed  but  not  sold;  80 
millions  of  which  are  in  tlio  maiket,  ready  for  entry  at  the  minimum  price, 
and  thirty  millions  subject  to  be  proclaimed  for  sale  wlu^never  tliere  is  a 
demand. 

The  folloiving  tables  will  fartlier  illa&tratQ  this  subject.* 


Tftblo  ahowing  th?  whole  Qunnltty  of  Laud  iiilhnso  Slates  and  T^rntoriosin  whiuli  ptthHc 
luitd  is  situuU'd ;  thu  QuiiiUily  uf  Piiblir  l>nuil  lo  whidi  Uiu  Indian  title  hnd  buuii  ex. 
tJnf:ul5ht^  JuiiD  *jOf  ItjifHj  and  tiio  Quantity  to  wlitctt  it  liiul  mtt  bwui  oitdnguislicd 
Juiie3U,  1B£8. 


Whule^anu  Qaanl^  of 
Utjr  of  buitt  in  liwd  Wtut^iH 
carh   StaU^  drtolhirl 


OMMtty 

land    twlonfiif 

t«  which  Iho  Ut. 
ilBti  title  im  not 


State  «r  Tefrltoir, 


TeliiieiKoe    I    !     '.    !     '.    I     '.     7 

Mississippi 

Indiana 

Uliio 

liouisiuiia  ........ 

nUnoijt 

Michl^nii  Territory,  (poniiisiUur) 

Arkoiuns        do 

MissMuri 


Florida  TcrrUvry 
Alabama    .     .     . 


Teiritcry  or  Huron  lying  irort  of  lake  Micfai 
Kan  aiid  eiiM  uf  tlie  Mittissfppi  river    , 

Great  Wtuteni  territory,  exttinding  from  tlie 
MJiisIsipjri  river  ttt  lh<!  Piu'ifle  oceoii    .     . 

Add  quantity  to  wlUdi  lbs  Indian  Ulie  is  ex 
Uli(;ui5lt(al ,     .     . 


Itibil  ncm  ImlonRlne  t«  th«  United  States    * 


Trrritury. 


26.432,000 

St,-I50,<ili» 
gl,8l0,24ti 
91,463  040 
a5.9*l,90B 
£4,999.870 
28,899,520 
39.110,019 
35.?H6,7flO 
S4.001,:2a6 


hi  whirh    tiM* 

liiilisn   titlp  n 

minynisliod. 


33*,687,486 
60,804^.1 
750,000,000 


U140,4a£^ 


StaMa,  Uitbe  U.  StaCM* 


."{.ODO  LHX» 
11^11517 

4,9&4,M8 
8fi.354.l07 

S3,S75300 

i6,aiia,<tto 

B8,770.941 
3586^641 
«9,788,300 

l9.7t*0.«J7ft 


£0&,672|698 


10»R95,700 
5,335  6SS 
400  501 
nono 
6,4«4,640 
7,»7Ji,4O0 
none 
nnno 
4s  032,640 
9,filO,0G6 


49.98&,63g 

53,304. 83i 
750,000.000 


aW,790,473 
205,672.698 


1.0ag,463.17I 


*  In  roinpiJiiig  this  article  i-vferenr-e  tiul>crn  hud  to  tim  npwediltou  nriiiA  Land  Law«, 
publisUed  Ity  order  t>f  congress  In  I88H  ;  to  article  No  IX.  in  the  Ntirlh  American  lle- 
vJew  for  Octol>(>r,  lt*30;  to  urticle  Nu  1.  iii  liw  AmiTioui  Quarterly  Kw^iow  for  Utjccin- 
bcr,  ISSy*,  to  a  Report  fmm  llie  Treasury  to  Uic-  St-nalu  uf  \hv  Unitetl  Slates,  February, 
i6,  i8Sf7;  to  llie  .N.iiioiiiil  Calendar  tor  Ift31  ;  tu  tJii'  rlm|itiT  on  tin*  publit!  lands  in  Sev- 
iwrt'a  Statihtit-i, ;  to  u  rt'mrt  of  :i  spl«*4l  coniiidHvc  vtiXxt:  lluino  uf  Ui-prcscntative*  of  liic 
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Tabic  ahowlnft  Ihe  Qiinnttty  of  I^ml  so]i1  in  cHrb  of  the  Mveral  States  qikI  Terrilorlflg 
fruiii  (ill)  IsLui*  July,  3K20,  lo  tlit;  31st  uT  IVfHJinber,  ltj20i  A  p«riwl  of  0<l  yeora^  andntto 
Uiu  Quaittily  suld  in  uucti  yenr. 


AInbanin  .  .  .  . 
MfsH^lppl  .  .  . 
liouluaiM  .    .    .    . 

Ohio 

IiHtiium  .  ,  .  . 
Illinois  t  .  •  •  ■ 
MtMouri  ■  *  ■  . 
Kkiridn  Terrilory  , 
Mirliiciiii  Terrifory 
ArkmiBOB  Territory 

To(a! 


Acres,    bdf. 
l.l50,C5t  78 

I6AH3»36 

l,M)&M(n  73 

g,!fl>).liO  70 

607,200  «4 

0£S.flO6  32 

60, f*!)©  80 


Of  wjticli  Ui^ru  were  saU 

Actrs.  Mk 

[n  hnlf  the  year 
1821     .      . 

oflS20 

303,  (0*  re 

7H1,«I3  3S 
HOl.VMJ  U 
553,31(1  Si 
7lf>.3K^  W 

aos.'iei  0{ 

ftiw.("H2  8t 
n'>fi,727  Vf 

l,2li,b<J0  « 

]N^ 

1H23       .      . 
1^*      .     . 

If*86     .    . 

ISSti     ,    . 

1827      -    . 
isgs     .     . 

1>^    .    . 

11167.218  i^ 

CENTRAL  ASIA. 


In  our  account  of  tKU  extensive  bat  comparatirely  unknown  region,  we 
aitui>tu[J  ihoae  bouiidariea  wliicli  Nature  seetned  to  delineate  in  ttiose  vast 
nioutitainoua  liari-iers  by  wbich  it  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  Asia  on  nil 
ftidea,  and  then,  for  tFie  sake  of  perspicuity,  we  divided  it  into  two  f^aiid  por- 
tions, Northern  and  Southern,  physically  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
gr^at  chain  of  the  Mooz-Taugli,  and  the  Great  Desert  or  Cohi ;  we  also  sub- 
dividoil  this  latter  or  aoutheni  part  into  EasiL'rn  and  WeHlern.  In  this 
adoption  of  boundaiiea  and  da.^-^itication  of  dirisiou^i,  wo  did  not  feel  oar- 
aelvea  hound  rigidly  to  follow  those  of  preceding  geographero,  as  Da 
Halde  or  Pinkerton,  Multc  Brun  or  KInprolh,  but  cliose  that  order  of 
l)0UTicUrteH»  diviaiions,  and  description  whicft  seemed  to  uh  fittest  for  geo- 
graphical illii^iratiori ;  we  did  not  adopt  the  method  of  Dn  Hatde,  because 
ill  liiH  day  tliti  Chinese  empire  included  but  a  part  of  Central  A»(ia,  as 
we  have  dcHiied  it  above,  and  the  denomination  of  Central  Asia  wan  not 
then,  nor  for  many  yeartt  subfieqnent  to  the  appearance  of  bin  great  work, 
adopted.  If  we  mifttalte  not,  Pinkerton  was  the  Srst  who  introduced  tlie 
geographical  term  of  Centval  Asiaj  in  hia  learned  diasertation  on  the  Goths 
and  Scythians,  and  in  the  subsequent  editions  of  Ids  very  valuable  geo- 
graphical work,  the  very  heat  which  tilt  then  had  ap[>enred.  All  fmcceed- 
iug  geograpberH  have  fiain  him  adopted  tlie  temi^  and  when  its  configura' 
lion,  houndariefl,  and  extcmt  are  considered,  no  other  term  could  so  fitly 
cxpresH  the  region  so  denominated.  Malte  Brun,  in  hisclaasiBcatiunof  the 
boundaries  and  diviHiona  of  Central  Asia,  has  not  included  what  we  hare 
deuouiitiated  the  southern  division  in  Central  Asia  at  all,  though  for  what 
reason  wc  know  not,  for  fram  its  character  and  boundaries  it  i;*  is  clearly 
entitled  to  make  a  poitlon  of  the  great  interior  convexity  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  as  the  nortbom  port.  The  authors  of  the  great  Geographical 
Dictionary — now  in  course  of  publication  at  Paris— have  adopted  our  clnsst- 
fication  of  the  boundaries  and  divisions  of  Central  Aam,  After  mentioning 
Mandshooria  as  an  integral  part  of  the  great  Chinese  empire,  they  add  : 
Mongolia,  which  forms  tlie  ea>ityrn  pari  of  the  Central  Plateau,  (and  be  ic 
remendtered,  that  with  them  tlie  CfnlTal  Platean  and  Central  Asia  denote 
exactly  the  saum  rt'irion  ;)  Tibet  wlivch  exlei\v\s  vyu  Wa\\  %\^va  «^  'Cwa 
southern  astgh  (of  the  Ccuiral  Plateftu)}  aad  Va  \>ouvw5w;0i  ow  '^c.  •wsvvOft  V^ 
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the  Himalnya  mountains:  lastly,  Littio  Tibet,  the  IcR^nr  RonUharm,  ami 
Soongaria  which  are  iii  the  western  part  of  the  Central  Plateau.  See  Tom 
ii.  article  Asia,  p.  44-7. 

A»  for  Timkowski — the  account  of  whose  journey  to  Pekin  in  1820  and 
1821  first  appeared  in  th^  Russian  language,  ami  then  in  Frpiicb,  accom- 
panied with  notes  hy  M.  Klaproth,  aiid  BnaHy  in  £nf!;]ish  in  1827 — his 
account  of  Cbinesian  Tartary  is  a  mere  tiiuiscript  of  Father  Hyacinth's  ac- 
count of  Tibet  and  Mongolia,  and  of  the  See-yu-wen-kian-lu,  or  description 
of  the  western  countries,  published  in  Chinese  at  Pekin  in  1777.  But  the 
translations  of  the  Chinese  originals  are  severely  condemned  hy  Klaproth 
as  extremely  faulty,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  hut  Sinologists  to  deter- 
mine the  matter.  The  English  translation  aliounds  in  errors,  but  whether 
they  are  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  correctors  of  the  press,  or  copied 
from  the  translation  of  Eyiiea,  we  cannot  say,  but  they  are  nuuierous  and 
notorious  ;  as,  fur  instance,  in  placing  the  source  of  tlie  Kcrlon  200  U  or  60 
geogiapliical  miles  N.  of  the  country  of  the  Ordos,  (the  Ortous  of  Do 
Halile,}  and  then  making  it  run  200  li  N.  in  the  lirst  part  of  \t»  course  be- 
fore it  turns  to  the  S.E.  The  6i-st  is  a  monstrous  geographical  blunder; 
for  if  so,  its  source  would  be  in  ^3°  N.  lat.  instead  of  48°  35'  as  in  Du 
Halde's  maps  ;  and  the  second  is  in  direct  contradiction  both  to  Da  Halde 
and  Timkowaki's  own  map  of  Ids  route  in  going  and  returning.  Tlie  fact 
is  that  it  runs  first  S.  W.,  then  S.  E.,  and  finally  £.  and  N.  E.  till  ic  en- 
ters the  lake  of  Koulon-Noor.  There  is  actually  more  geograpliieal  iufor- 
inntion  respecting  Mongolia  in  l!ie  travels  of  Gerhillun  than  in  TimUow- 
ski's  book,  and  the  topogmphical  descriptions  (as  all  such  verbal  descrip- 
tions must  be)  are  of  no  other  u«o  but  to  confound  the  ordinary  class  of 
readers,  unlcse  diligently  compared  with  the  maps  of  Du  Halde;  for  the 
one  prefixed  is  merely  that  of  the  route  from  Kiakhta  to  Pekin,  which,  bow- 
ever  useful  for  that  purpose,  (and  in  this  respect  it  is  eminently  so,)  is  uf 
no  more  use  for  illustrating  the  geography  of  Mongolia,  than  that  of  the 
route  from  Glasgow  to  London  wouUI  illustrate  that  of  Great  Britain. 
This  double  route  indeed  h  not  laid  down  in  the  maps  of  Du  Malde,  nor 
in  the  great  map  of  China  drawn  up  in  1700  by  the  orders  of  Kien  Long, 
nor  in  Bell  of  AnCermony'a  travels  :  as  in  all  these,  tlie  country  through 
ivhich  they  pass  is  left  a  mere  blank,  as  Klaproth  remarks.  But  it  must 
also  he  remarked,  that  this  merely  respects  the  route  from  Kiakhta  to 
Pekin,  for  the  routes  of  Gerbillon  and  others  of  his  order  through  various 
parts  of  Mongolia,  as  far  as  Nerchinsky  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Toola  and  Orchon  on  the  other,  are  well  and  accurately  laid 
down,  witli  numerous  observations  of  longitude  and  latitude,  as  Klaprotli 
justly  observes.  Timkowaki's  map  represents  correctly  only  the  space  he 
traversed,  the  remainder  is  less  deserving  of  confidence,  and  our  manufac- 
turers of  maps  would  do  wrong,  if  they  hastened  to  copy  every  thing  in 
his  map ;  for  instance,  the  course  of  the  Kerlon,  and  the  shape  of  lakes 
Koulon  and  Buir,  which  are  much  broader  than  his  map  represents  Uiem. 
It  is  also  erroneous  in  making  the  great  wall  run  to  the  N.  of  Nortian  iti- 
at«&d  of  to  the  S.,  and  in  the  narrative,  in  a  note  put  hy  Klaproth  himself, 
Kalgau  or  Chang-kya-kew  is  ]daced  in  48°  5P  35"  N.  instead  of  40**  51 
35"  N.,  and  in  another,  by  the  same  critical  Sinologist  himself,  just  four  pages 
after,  Sweu-wlm-foo  is  placed  in  10"  20'  2"  W.  of  Pekin,  instead  of  P  20* 
2^*  from  the  same  meridian — errors  entirely  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  ilus 
printer. 
I    Under  tbo  name  of  Central  Asia,  Timkowski  includes  VVcsteni  Toorkis- 
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taun,  aud  iMandbljooria  or  Kastern  Tartary,  thus  extending  it  from  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor,  an<l  alKrnm,  that  acconUii|j^  to  the 
clivittiuna  adopted  by  European  ^eojrrapheiH,  Central  Asia  compreliL'nds  all 
this  space  ;  we  are  unacquainted  with  any  };eograp)iers  who  inilutle  iveHtern 
Toorkistaun  and  Mandahooria  in  Central  Asia,  the  former  belonging  to 
Western  and  the  latter  to  Eastern  Asia.  We  have  no  ohjectionti  to  hiR  in- 
cluding Tang;oot  in  Cenlml  A^ia,  and  nmking  it  the  southern  division,  hut 
why  exclude  from  it  Great  and  Littlo  or  Western  Tihet,  which  from  iheir 
physical  aspect  and  relative  situation  to  Afghanistaun,  liindooHtaun,  and 
China,  have  muctt  more  claim  to  be  considered  as  portions  uf  Central  Asia, 
than  Wefiteni  Toorkiataun  and  Mandshooria  ?  He  furllier  tells  us,  that 
this,  htH  division  uf  Central  Aula,  will  perhaps  put  an  end  to  the  old  cus- 
tom of  using  the  names  of  Tartars,  and  of  Great  Inilependent  and  Chinese 
Tartary,  so  oft  repeated  hy  the  njost  celebrnted  authors  in  describing  tliis 
part  of  the  old  wosld.  Wc  certainty  think  the  name  of  Tartars  very  incor- 
rectly bestowed  on  the  nomadic  hordes  of  what  we  denominate  Central  Asia, 
as  the  Mun^^ols,  Mandslioorts,  and  Tibetiaun,  and  even  to  those  of  Western 
ToorUistaun,  who  are  all  of  Toorkish  ori(?in  ;  but  the  name  has  been  bo 
long  in  use  and  wont*  and  grown  so  faiuiiiar  to  our  ears  and  eyes,  as  a 
generic  term  for  all  the  wandering  tribes  of  Asia,  tlie  Arabs,  Koords,  and 
Afghauns  excepted,  that  it  is  more  than  prof>ab]e  the  names  Tnrtars  and 
7Wtary  will  still  maintain  their  ground  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance  to  the 
contrary.  Even  Timkowski  himself  at  times  falU  unawares  into  this 
blunder,  as  when  spcakin|^  of  the  deatrnctiou  of  tfiu  Ywon  dynasty  in  1368 
by  Hong-vou  \  after  that  event,  says  he,  the  Mongols  took  their  ancient 
imnie  of  Tartar.  Tli«  Mongols  were  consequently  Tartars  before  their 
ronquest  of  China,  and  have  been  Tartars  ever  since  1368,  by  their  sub* 
sequent  adoption  of  that  ancient  appellation.  He  does  not  say  that  others 
called  them  Tartars,  but  that  they  themselves  resumed  their  ancient  name. 
If  so,  why  not  call  the  Mongols  by  a  name  which  they  anciently  bore,  and 
wliLch  they  have  since  resumed;  and  call  Mongolia,  Tartary,  a^  in  this  case 
we  have  his  own  authority  ?  But  Timkuw^fki  should  have  known  that  the 
Mongols  never  called  themselves  Tailars,  and  were  off*ended  with  Uubru- 
quis  for  calling  them  so,  and  told  him  tfiat  it  belonged  to  their  vassals,  not 
to  themselves  who  were  Mongols  ;  couse4|uently  they  could  never  resume 
a  name  they  ne^*e^  took. 

In  his  description  of  Mongolia  from  Hyacinth,  Timkowski  divides  it  into 
the  provinces  of  iho  Khalkaand  Sliarra  Mongols,  the  Mongols  of  Kokonor. 
We  have  very  little  new  respecting  Mandshooria ;  what  we  have  is  given 
not  by  Timkowski,  but  by  Klaproth,  and  merely  respects  its  political 
divisions,  which  are  stated  at  five,  namely, — Ningoulta,  Ghirin,  Moukden  or 
Shen-yang,  Kinchew-fon,  and  8iou-yan-ching,  all  comprised  uiuler  the  name 
of  Chin-king:  so  ttiat  our  knowledge  of  that  extensive  region  is  much  the 
same  as  in  the  days  of  Du  HaLde. 

Mongolia  is  divided  amongst  a  great  number  of  princes,  of  ancient 
hereditary  families,  subject  imtnodiateiy  to  the  emperor^  and  the  govern- 
ment is  entirely  of  a  military  character.  TEic  Khalkhas  are  under  four 
klians,  and  compose  in  thu  whole  80  bannei's,  instead  of  three  khans 
and  55  banners,  as  in  the  reign  of  Kauiig-bee;  five  more  banners  were 
subsequently  added,  and  in  1731  Tsyreu,  who  reigned  at  Ourga  or  Konren, 
nnd  wiio  was  soti-in-law  to  the  emperor  Yong-ching,  was  uauied  C*rand 
^>llassak,  in  recompense  for  his  services  against  the  Eluths  under  Kaldan, 
and  received  the  command  of  21<  bunuci-a.     ilia  title  is  Saia  Noiu,  and 
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Iiis  ^orernment  forms  ihe  westeni  part  of  the  Kalka  territory,  next  tins 
hcighta  of  the  Selings,  and  which  exteodH  towards  Hi.  The  other  kliaiis, 
aa  the  Shassaktoo,  TooHhidtoo,  and  Taitseii  or  Cheching  khan,  have  tlio 
command  over  19,  21,  and  20  banners,  respectively.  The  6rsi  encatapa 
on  the  aoathera  Bide  of  the  Khantrai  moantains,  the  second  near  tlie 
Selinga.  and  the  third  on  mount  Oundour  Daba  on  the  Kerlon.  We  were 
raiataken  in  sayin;^  that  the  present  cncampmont  of  Tooshidtuo  khan  was 
on  the  Toola  at  Ourga,  depemlini;  in  this  on  the  anthoHty  of  Malte  Brun, 
who  tells  ns  that  the  priuccB  und  chief  priests  of  tlie  KItalkas  lived  in  a  camp 
called  the  Aorga  on  the  Toola.  The  fact  is,  that  in  ao  saying,  we  con- 
founded the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  all  the  Khalkas,  and  the  permanent 
residence  of  the  Kliootooktoo  or  risible  divinity  of  the  nation,  with  tlie 
encampment  of  the  Tooshidtoo  khan,  which  is  still,  as  formerly,  between 

.  the  Selinga  and  the  Orchon. 

4  Oiirga  or  Kouren  is  sitaated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  upper  ToolOf 

r  and  its  confluence  with  the   Selbi,  opposite  the  colossal  summits  of  tbo 

Kban-oola,  (the  Hanalin  of  Girbellon  on  the  left  bank,)  250  rersts  road 

I  distance,  S.E.  of  Kiakhta.    The  place  contains  7000  inhabitants,  of  which 

one-fifth  arc  tamas ;  and  in  a  large  building  arc  cooked  the  victnals  of  the 
scholars  of  tlie  lamas,  of  whom  above  1000  are  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  Khootooktuo.  The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  in  tents,  whother  they 
be  lamas  or  laymen.  The  temples  are  numerous  and  splendid,  standing 
N.  an<l  S.,  having  green  roofs,  and  around  the  top  of  one  of  these  is  a 
splendid  gilt  lattice.  Within  a  largo  and  lofty  (enclosure  is  the  residence 
of  the  Kliootooktoo.  Prom  the  vicinity  of  Kiakhta  to  60  versts  beyond 
or  S.  of  Ourgn,  all  the  Mongolian  inhabitants  are  sabjects  of  the  Khoo- 
tooktoo.  These  are  called  skabi  or  disciples,  and  are  estimated  at  30,000 
tents  or  families.  They  all  pay  tases,  besides  personal  service ;  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land  and  superintendence  of  the  numerous  flocks  belonging 
to  the  Khootooktoo, — all  of  which  go  to  support  that  pontiff  and  his  court. 
The  climate  of  Ourga  is  very  severe.  The  natural  humidity  of  this  district, 
surrounded  by  mountains  abounding  in  springs,  is  still  further  increased 
by  tlitj  vicinity  of  tlie  Khan-oola,  whose  colossal  summits  command  it  on 
the  S.  and  iieutrali/e  the  Hahitaty  influence  of  the  warm  winds,  though  it 
be  sheltered  from  the  cold  ivindts  by  a  chain  of  high  mountains  on  the  N. 
The  cold  is  so  gri-nt  that  oven  culinary  vegetables  are  injured  by  the 
morning  frosts.  The  inhabitants  therefore  are  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  the  kitchen -gardens  of  Kiakhta  for  their  vegetables.  The  appearance 
of  the  place  is  rude  and  dejiolnlc,  except  when  auimatcd  by  the  temporary 
abodes  of  the  adorers  of  the  Khootooktoo,  who  arrive  here  from  all  parts 
of  Mongolia  to  receive  his  benediction.  The  numerous  tents  then  scattered 
around,  with  their  numerous  horses  and  camels  and  flags,  pre«ent  a  lively 
and  interesting  appearance.  When  Tinikowski  was  there,  it  was  the  period 
of  the  re-appearance  of  thin  pretended  immortal,  a  boy  of  seven  years. 
Timkowski  wished  to  see  him,  but  was  refused,  because  the  new 
Khootooktoo,  who  had  been  hroui;bt  all  the  way  from  Tibet,  was  fatigued 
Kith  his  long  journey,  and  with  having  given  his  benediction  to  above 
100,000  of  his  worshippers.  Above  1000  camels  had  t>een  collected  by 
the  pioun  Kalmucs,  to  bring  the  deiBed  child  from  the  monastery  of 
Footald  near  Lasjita,  witli  all  his  suite,  at  ilieir  own  expense,  a  journey  of 
more  than  1201)0  miles.  The  manifestation  of  the  new  pontit)'  created  an 
extraordinary  sensation  amongst  the  snperstitious  Khalkns, — men  and 
women,  old  men  and  children,  richly  dressed,  moimtcd  on  their  fmest 
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■  catnelfl  or  horses,  went  in  crotrds  to  see  the  infant  deity  and  receive  hit  ^^^| 
I  blening,  and  retanied  to  their  tented  homes  fait  of  joy  at  having  sc^n  ilia  ,^^^| 

■  lacSf  and  received  on  (heir  hoad  the  imposition  cf  the  hand  of  ttie  woniiroua  ^^^| 

■  cliild.  A  fete  of  tliree  Buccessire  iveBk»  is  held  at  Ourga  on  this  occabion,  ^^H 
I  attended  by  all  the  khamt  of  the  Khalkany  the  reprei^entative  of  tlie  emperof  ^^^| 
I  of  China,  Uie  vang  of  Ourga,  and  all  the  nobility  of  Northern  Mongolia*  ^^H 
I  During  tliisjoyoua  festival,  horse-raceSjWrestlia^-matchBSjVontestfl  at archfryi  ^^^| 
I  and  other  games,  are  sncceaftively  exhibited-  'J  he  first  are  far  beyond  any  ^^^| 
I  thing  of  the  kind  exhibited  in  Europe.  On  one  of  tliesn  contents,  the  harsfl  ^^H 
I  coarse  was  1!2  B.  miles  in  length,  and  1110  horses  started  at  once  for  th«^^^| 

■  winning-post ;  and  on  another  course  of  ten  milea  long,  1627  horses,  all  o^^^^l 
I  the  age  of  six  yearn,  startetl  together  for  the  pri^e.  The  wrestling  con«^^^| 
'  tiutied  for  two  days,  in  a  large  open  aiea,  before  the  great  temple,  and  ihe^^^^ 

combatants  on  each  side  were  268.  At  the  inauguration  of  a  nevr  ^^H 
Khootooktoo  in  1729,  not  less  than  26,000  lamas  and  a1>ove  100,000  ^^| 
MoDgols  attended  the  entrance  of  the  regenerated  deity  into  the  sacred  I 
incloaure.     When  he  came  out  of  his   tent,   he   was  conducted   by   the  I 

principal  Mongol  nobles  and  senior  lamas,  who  held  him  by  the  hand  and  V 

umler  the  arms,  and  then  placed  him  on  a  liorse  ma^Tillicenlly  raparisoneil, 
— a  kubilgan  or  priest  of  high  rank  held  the  bridle  on  the  one  side,  atul  the 
Ta  lama  on  the  other  side.  The  lamas  then  chanted  hymns  In  hLi  praise, 
accompanied  by  a  baud  of  instrumental  miuic  composed  of  200  Mongolians, 
with  largo  drums,  gongs,  and  brass  trumpets ;  whilst  Uie  nobles  and  the 
assembled  throng  bowed  profoundly,  and  raided  their  hands  towards  heaven. 
He  rode  slowly  towards  the  temple^  followed  by  bis  sister  in  a  sedan-chair, 
the  senior  lama,  the  envoy  of  llie  Dalai  Lama  or  supreme  pontiff  of  Tibet, 
tiie  Chinese  amban,  the  vang,  tlie  Kbalka  khaiiB,  and  the  other  Mongols 
of  distinction, — the  people  accompanying  on  both  sides  till  they  reacJietl 
the  sacred  inclosure,  when  the  procession  halted.  The  Khootooktoo 
was  then  taken  off  hi»  horse  by  the  nearest  lamas  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  led  through  the  south  gate  into  the  inclosurc,  and  then  into 
the  great  temple,  where,  assisted  by  the  envoy  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
and  the  persons  of  his  anite,  he  mounted  a  throne  adorned  with  precious 
stones  and   rich    stuffs.     The   amban   then   announced  to   the  assembled  1 

throng,  the  order  of  the  emperor  of  China,  to  pay  to  the   Khootooktoo  | 

the  honours  due  to  his  rank.  Ilerenpon,  the  whole  assembly  bowetl 
themselves  to  the  ground  three  times.  Tlien  the  new  Khootooktoo  blessed 
all  present  by  the  imposition  of  his  baud,  successively  as  they  approached,  I 

—as  his  sister,  the  amban,  the  vang,  the  pnncipal   lamas,  the  khans,  and  1 

all  the  principal  Mongol  -nobility, — when  they  all  retired,  but  the  Khoo- 
tooktoo still  remained   in  the  temple  to  bless  the  other   lamas   and   the 
people.     Next  day,  seated  on  his  throne,  he  received  the  presents  of  the 
I  emperor  of   China  from    the  anibaa  Ins   representative,    consisting  of   a 

I  ]>lat«au  of  gold  l^S  lbs.  weight,  in  the  middle  of  which  eight  precious  stones 

were  enchased.       On  this  plateau  were  kadacks  worth   1000  ounces  of 
I  silver,  and  81   pieces  of  gold  and  silver  cloth,  the  making  of  whit-h  cost 

'  300  ounces  of  silver  each  ;  besides   tjl   ditches  from  the  amban  himself,  J 

I  containing  confecliormnen.      All  these  were  presented  to  the  Khootooktoo  f 

witli  the  most  profound  respect,  and  acconipauied  with  the  felicitations  of 
the  omperor,  who  6nally,  through  the  amban,  solicited  the  benediction  of 
the  Khootooktoo  for  himself  and  the  empire,  which  was  given  by  the 
deified  mortal  by  laying  both  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  amban,  and  then 
he  gave  his  blessing  to  tlie  lamas  and  the  people.      Every  one  impressed 
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with  the  ittea  of  reccivin<^  it  directly  from  the  <livinity,  advanced  saccens- 
ively,  and  nianifealed  exf^mplary  respect*  fervour,,  and  devotion.  Accord- 
ing tu  the  Kbalkas,  their  Khootooktoo  has  already  8cen  16  geDcratioiis, 
and  that  his  phy}sio<(nomy  clianges  witli  itio  phases  of  the  moon,  having  at 
new  moon  the  appearance  of  a  youth  ;  at  tlie  fulU  of  a  man  in  the  vic^our 
of  life;  and  appears  quite  old  in  the  last  quarter.  At  the  Kfmn-oola  a 
great  featival  is  held  by  the  Mongols  every  three  years.  There  the  rensus 
of  the  population  19  tnade,  undertHkiu^'H  proposeiU  and  diflerences  decided. 
On  tlie  Houth  side  ia  a  Hplen<]id  tcui[>lc,  corrcsjionding  to  the  importance 
of  thitt  assembly.  It  i^  steep  on  the  north  aide,  but  the  declirity  is  gentle 
on  the  aouih  side. 

This  chain  is  40  versts  in  length,  and  Girbellon  who  calls  it  the  Han 
Alen,  went  30  versts  alunget  the  aide  next  the  Toola,  whose  dc:jcrip- 
tioa  of  this  part  of  the  country  harmonixen  wiiH  that  of  Timkowski. 
On  one  of  its  si<les  are  inscriptions  of  colossal  dimensions^  on  large 
white  stones  in  Mongol,  Mantchoo,  Chinese,  and  Tihetian  character!;, 
signifying  celestial  joy.  In  the  clefts  are  stationed  tents  of  guards,  to  pre- 
vent access  to  the  spot  sacred  to  the  Khootooktoo.  An  eternal  repo«t(f 
reigns  in  these  valleys ;  the  solitary  abodes  of  numerous  wild  goats.  This 
range  is  the  first  in  coming  from  the  S.  All  the  mountains  to  the  N.  of  the 
Toola  abound  in  woods,  and  rich  verdure,  and  wild  strawberries,  agree- 
ably to  GerbJIlun's  statement  :  but  the  Mo[ig:uI»  make  no  u^e  of  them, 
nor  of  the  red  cun^ants,  wild  peaches^  and  various  other  berry-bearing 
shrubs,  common  to  the  range  of  the  Khingau  Alini.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  versts  to  the  S.E.  of  Ourga,  is  Mount  Darkan  ;  a  lofty  ridge  of  red 
granite,  between  rocks  of  which  grows  the  Rohin'ta  pt/gmcra.  On  the  ex- 
treme BODthern  height  is  a  great  obo  or  cairn  of  stones,  erected  by  the 
Mongols,  who  come  here  every  summer  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  Jeng- 
his  Khan:  it  is  highly  venerated  by  them  as  being  the  mountain,  at  the 
foot  of  which  that  fiero  forged  iron  in  his  youthful  humble  days.  A  Mon- 
golian chief  assured  Timkowski,  that  the  anvil  of  Jenghis  Khan  still  re- 
mains on  that  mountain,  made  of  a  peculiar  metal  called  Aoi/nyw,  which 
has  the  properties  uf  iron  and  copper,  being  at  once  hard  and  flexible.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  mount  Tono,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kirlon,  is 
the  chimney  uf  the  hut  where  Jenghis  Khan  dwelt  in  his  youth;  aud  on 
this  account,  offerings  are  annually  sent  to  this  mountain  by  the  shassak 
Djonoun,  whilst  another  shassak  sends  his  to  mount  Darkan.  Bourkhanu- 
oola  or  the  Divine  mountain,  contains  the  source  of  the  Onon  ;  and  Dour- 
ben-Puta,  another  mountain  on  that  stream,  is  famed  as  l»eing  the  birth 
place  of  the  Mongolian  buro,  whose  memory  i»^  revered  amongst  his  rude 
and  illiterate  countrymenj  who  were  delighted  to  bear  from  Timkowski, 
that  his  fame  was  still  preserved  in  Europe.  His  warlike  deeds  are  still 
chanted,  and  sung  in  plaintive  and  harmonious  strains^  by  the  sons  of  the 
desert.  The  young  Mongol,  accustomed  to  hear  and  rehearse  the  tales 
of  other  days,  beholds  in  his  nightly  dreams  the  shades  of  his  warlike  an- 
cestors. *'  Where  is  our  dreaded  and  intrepid  Jenghis  Khan  ?  The  songs 
of  his  mighty  deeds  re-echo  mournfully  amidst  the  rocks  of  the  Onon, 
and  on  the  verdant  banks  of  the  Kerouloun." 

Respecting  the  Shorra  or  Souiheni  Mongohy  they  compose  53  banners, 
according  to  Timkowski,  instead  of  49  as  in  Du  Hulde  ;  the  Ortoos  com* 
pose  7  banners  instead  uf  G;  the  Mongols  of  Kokonoor  compose  29  ban- 
ners instead  of  8,  as  in  Du  Halde.  They  were  first  composed  of  6  divi- 
iioos,  under  as  many  taidshas  or  princes.     In  1607,  on  the  defeat  uf  Kal* 
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dftiii  chief  of  tlio  ElutJm,  they  8u!imilt<?(l  to  Kungliot*.  tvlio  divi^lod  lliem 
into  19  staiidarxls ;  and  in  1725,  on  account  of  a  rebidlion  in  172:S,  they 
were  furthui*  snhdiviUcd  into  29  ittandard^,  namely:  i\w  Elutlm  21, 
the  Khoit  3,  tho  Tor^ouls  4,  and  tlin  Klialkan  t.  Between  Ningliya 
and  Kanchew  are  tlie  Tclioros  Eluths,  under  3  standards.  Th«  MonjfoU 
of  the  Altaian  mountains  form  19  banners,  under  a  general  who  reaides  at 
Khobdo,  Vj.  of  the  upper  Irtu'th :  Snongaria  i^  no  lon^f^r  known  under  that 
name,  Uthv^  effaced  (Vum  the  maps  of  Moni^olia  hy  the  iMaiKUhoorj*.  It  is 
now  called  the  p-overinnent  of  Hi,  and  the  nomadic  tribes  of  that  region 
compose  15  bauiiersi,  including  tlii*  3  banners  of  Chini;-te-foo,  a  district 
appropriatt'd  fur  the  annual  im])mal  hunU  'I'fie  whole  of  the  Mon|.^ol  and 
Khallca  banner'4  amount  to  '^1:^.  Ilmv  many  men  compose  a  fianner  is 
not  said,  for  if  this  were  known,  the  populalion  of  the  nomadic  horiles 
migTit  he  calculated  ;  each  glifu^ak,  or  chief  of  a  banner,  engaged  to  far- 
nifili  from  0  to  2'i  ^quudrons,  each  conniating  of  150  horaemen  completely 
armed;  if  13  RquadroT]<4  he  allowed  on  an  avf>ra^  for  each  banner,  the 
total  amount  of  the  212  han?it<i^  would  amount  to  a  military  force  of 
625,400  horsemeti,  and  auppo<iini,'  this  to  he  one-fourth  of  the  population, 
the  total  population  flf  all  Mongolia  would  not  exceed  2,5flO,OUO  persons. 
Timkowriki  U  of  opinion,  that  i!ie  population  of  Mon^^olia,  Houtlturn  and 
northern,  cannot  well  exceed  500,000  tents,  each  containing  a  soldier,  that 
is,  u  mail  with  his  wife  and  children.  This  is  but  a  very  scanty  popula- 
tion for  such  an  immense  extent  of  country ;  but  if  the  vaat  extent  of  ^inmml 
necessary  for  the  suhftistcnc^  of  a  nomadic  mce  and  their  ilocks  bu  con- 
nidered,  together  with  the  arid  steppea  of  Mongolia,  when  lengTica  on 
leagues  successive  may  he  traversed  tvithout  meelinff  a  aingle  tent,  Tim- 
kowski'a  estimate  may  noi  be  far  from  the  truth. 

All  the  Mongol  and  Khalkha  princes  are  arranged  in  6  cls<i*e«.  Those 
of  tln^  tirHt  clasH  have  an  annual  salary  of  £fiOO  each,  with  4>U  pieces  of 
silk  of  various  kintU;  the  second  class  have  each  £500  annually,  and 
20  pieces  of  silk  ;  the  third  class  jC'<2G0,  and  13  pieces;  the  4th,  £160, 
and  10  pieces;  the  5ih,  £100, anil  9  pieces;  the  Gih,  £65,  an<)  7  piectis 
aimually.  Th«  tnulshax  and  tuhunnny  who  constitute  the  inferior  nobiSity, 
have  £33,  and  1  pieces  of  Ktlk  each,  annually.  Small  as  these  salaries  are, 
those  of  ttieir  wives,  even  though  princesses  of  the  imperial  blood,  are  still 
smaller.  A  legitimate  daughter  of  the  emperor  has  only  £330,  and  30 
pieces  of  silk  annually,  if  she  resides  with  her  hutthand  in  Mongolia;  and 
only  £130,  and  200  bags  of  rice,  while  she  resides  at  Pekin,  and  her  hus- 
band hasi  only,  besides  his  allowance  as  a  Mongolian  prince,  £100, 
and  10  pieces  of  silk  annually,  if  he  stays  in  his  own  country,  and  tho 
aamu  snm,  with  150  sacks  of  rice,  daring  his  residence  in  Pekin.  Tha 
other  salaries  to  the  lower  Mongolian  female  princesses  and  nobility  aro 
still  lower,  proportionally  as  the  rank  descends.  The  salaries  of  tha 
Khootooktoos,  and  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  Mongols,  are  all 
fixed  and  settled.  The  whole  of  the  administration  of  all  tlie  conntriei 
without  the  gi-eat  wall,  including  Mandshooria  itself,  U  managed  by  ft 
tribunal  at  lVkiu,calh.>d  'the  Ministry  for  Foreign  AlTairs.'  For  the  pur- 
pose of  inlToducing  more  regularity  into  its  ntT;tirs  a  special  coramis«ion 
was  appointed  in  IHll,  to  make  a  digest  of  all  the  laws  and  statut4.*s  be- 
longim;  to  this  department.  This  work  was  accomplished  in  1U18,  and 
pabtished  that  same  year  at  Pekin,  A  tran<*laiion  of  this  curious  politico- 
economical  document  was  subsequently  made  from  the  Manu^hon  ori- 
ginal into  tlie  Uossian  language.  Every  thing  resi^ecting  the  government 
VI.  4  I 
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f>f  all  theso  rountries  w  niinutdy  «1elail*id,  nml  full/  fluil  acriiraiely  laid 
doivn.  Every  "itein  of  expense  is  fixed  and  repulateil,  wheUier  civil  or 
mililarjr,  jiuHcial  or  erclnsiaslical,  belonging'  to  the  government  of  tliene 
regions.  The  whole  revenue  of  every  kind  received  from  Mongolia,  does 
not  exceed  £60,000  annually,  all  which  is  expended  in  the  country  itiielf, 
in  payment  to  the  officera,  and  support  of  the  temples  and  other  establitth- 
ments.  KxrepL  In  a  military  respect,  and  as  a  frontier  country,  Mon- 
golia with  the  adjacent  ree^ionn,  are  of  no  advantage  to  China  ;  for  idle 
nomadic  hunters  and  bowmen  have  nothing  to  give  but  the  cattle  which 
they  rear  to  the  Cbineae,  for  Aurh  thing;H  as  they  need.  Alwayn  engaged 
in  mutual  feuds,  occasioned  hy  their  wandering  life,  tbey  have  always  re- 
mained the  same  warlike  hut  idle  rare,  ignorant  of  all  art  and  science, 
agricnltnre  or  commerce.  All  the  Mongolian  chiefs  have  their  vanity, 
which  is  exlremc,  finttered  hy  honorary  distinctions  from  the  court  of 
Pekin,  which  knows  well  how  to  soothe  it,  and  hy  alliances  with  the 
reigning  imperial  family,  whose  wives  ar«  Bpiea  on  the  conduct  of  their 
hnsbands  ;  an<]  the  pnlaries  and  presents  which  they  receive  are  often  time*i 
more  value  than  the  animal  tribute  tbey  pay. 

The  whole  ofDzooNfi  ARIA  is  under  the  government  of  IH,  and  is  a  roost 
extensive  region,  bounded  on  tlto  E,  hy  a  branch  of  the  Great  Altai,  which, 
ninning  S.  K.  separfllea  the   hasin  of  the  I'pper  Iniwh  from  that  of  the 
Djabgan,  which  runs  into  the  Kirgis  Noor  (the  Kirkir  of  l)u  JlaIde):on  the 
W.  by  the  Talas^  which  separates  it  from  the  Great  Horde  of  (lie  Kirgees ; 
on  the  S-  by  the  westem  part  of  the  government  of  Kansoo^  aiul  Chinese 
Toorkistann  ;  on  the  N-  side  tbe  frontier  paaseti  from  the  Talas  hy  the 
Tehoui,  to  the  lake  of  Halkhasb,  and  runq  E.  and  N.  E.  hy  the  range  of  the 
Tarbagatai  to  the  Irtisli,  where  it  attaiafl  the  limits  of  Siberia,  formed  hy 
the   Naryn,  and  the  Upjier  Itonklourina  which  rises  in  the  Great  Altai. 
This  government  is  subtlivided  into  three  ;  namely,  that  of  Hi  to  the  S.  VV., 
Konrlcara-Ous»on  to  the  E.  of  the  formex',  and  that  of  Tarbdgatai  compre- 
hen<lst)ie  region  to  the  N'  of  that  of  the  Hi,  and  to  the  N.  E.  of  Kourkara- 
Ousnon.     The  capital  of  the  whole  ih  //i  or  Ooufdja^  in  tbe  Mongolian  and 
Turkish  languages,  and  JVheii-YfVfiti-Ching'xw  Chinese;  it  is  also  called 
Ha  in  Balgni?8oun,  orCity  of  the  Hi,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  it  stands  in  42" 
48'  N.  lat.  and  82"  48'  E.  of  Greenwich,  according  to  Klaproth;  and  ac- 
cording to  others  44*  N.  lat.  and  28"  28'  E.  of  the  same  meridian,  580 geo- 
grnpiiical  miles  \V.  of  Ouroumtsee,  and  .^120  do.  hy  the  road  from  Pekin. 
It  is  said  to  contain  10,000  houses,  and  is  a  very  commercial  place,  fre- 
quented  hy   merchants  from  all    parts  of   China,    eastern   and  western, 
Toorkistaun  and   Hindoostaun.     'J'htie  are   28,000   troops,   all  cavalry, 
stationed  here,  and  oiui'h  resembling  the  Kassian  Cossacks.     According 
to  Pouteinstir,   who  was  here  in  1811,  there  is  another  great  city  of  the 
same  name,  about  30  miles  distant,  govenied  by  a  Dzianghun,  who  resides 
there.      It  is  inhabited  hy  Mahometans,   whose  chief  is  denominated  tbe 
Hakim   Beg,  who^te  authority  extends  over  all  the  cities  of  the  vicinity. 
taken  hy  the  Cliinewe  from  the   Mahometans.     The  Hi  ha^  its  source  in 
the  mountains  Tekes  and  Talkis,  200  vemts  E.  of  the  city,  and  runs  N.W. 
into  tlie  Balkhnsh   Noor.      11  ver«ts  N.W.  of  Hi,  is   Kashmire  (not  the 
India  city  w  named)  a  rily  of  3,000  honses,  and  enjoying  great  commerce. 
In  the  f)econd,provini'(\  there  arc  only  two  places  of  importance,   Kour* 
karn-OusHou  or  Swce-c'hini;-foo,  on  a  torrent  of  the  same  name,  an  afHo- 
ent  of  lb^  Kour,  wliicb  runs  VV.  to  the  Burotala,  and  the  second,   Eung- 
f'aa'foo  on  thr  Dving.     They  are  only  miliury  sutions,  whose  landa  are 
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caltirat«d  by  the  aoldiera  uf  the  station.  Tchouf^oulshack  is  the  capital 
of  the  N.  division  or  Tarba^tai,  <)ituated  in  46"  8'  N  and  82"  38,  E,  of 
Paris,  at  the  custom  foot  of  mount  Tokta.  It  contains  600  hounen,  and 
enjovR  some  commerce  with  the  Kirgees.  and  the  Russians,  and  with  the  cities 
of  Khobdo  and  Ourouintnee.  The  place  of  iIub  go^'ernraent  was  formerly 
on  the  N.W.  frontlpr,  hut  the  climate  was  found  to  be  too  rohl,  the  snow 
being  10  feet  deep  in  winter  ;  and  <luri[iu;  the  Hunimer^beals,  both  men  and 
beasts  were  annoyed  by  imnionse  numhers  of  white  gnats,  which  caused 
frequent  ophthalmia,  an<l  nece'^fiitated  the  removal  of  the  place  of  jyovem- 
roent  to  the  present  spot-  Tnrhagatai  is  the  name  of  n  lofty  chain  of 
mountains  running  along  tlio  N.W.  froutier^  and  which  formn  the  eastern 
prolongation  of  the  snowy  range  to  the  W.  of  the  Alaktow  lake.  It  com- 
mencen  in  81"  20'  E,  lat.  of  Greenwich,  to  the  E.  of  the  source  of  the 
Bouroul-Boukha.  It  runs  in  an  almost  eatfteni  direction  as  far  as  Tcbou- 
gontschak,  and  from  thonce  to  the  N.E.,  dimininhing  gradually  in  height 
as  it  approaches  the  SaiNsang  take,  and  the  Ujtti  degree  of  E.  long.  It  is 
covered  witfi  snow  during  the  greatest  part  of  summer.  The  targe  valley 
in  which  runs  the  Imil  sepnrates  it  from  the  chain  of  the  Tokta  ;  it  is 
called  Tarbagatai-Oola^  or  the  mountain  of  mamiots,  because  of  the  great 
numbers  of  those  animals  which  frequent  it.  The  governmpnt  of  Hi,  or  the 
SAV-  part,  is  verj^  expensive  to  the  Chinese  government ;  the  northern  sitie 
being  defended  by  12  military  stations  and  30  redoubt-s  and  above  500,^00 
ounces  of  silver  are  annually  sent  to  support  and  pay  the  troops,  besitlen 
several  thousand  pieces  of  satin  and  taffeties.  The  land-taxes  and  oilier 
imposts  art!  said  to  amount  to  40, UOO  ounces  of  silver  more,  andacontrihution 
in  Mnen*  cloth,  and  provisions  is  levied  frotn  the  cities  of  Eastern  Toorkistaun, 
all  whirh  go  to  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  in  this  government.  A  general 
with  500  soldiers  goes  annually  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Kassaks  and  I3oo- 
roots,  to  receive  the  annual  tribute  from  the'ie  honlea,  wliicli  consists  of  oni^ 
cow  in  every  100,  and  one  siteep  in  every  1000.  Taidshas  of  the  Elutlm, 
the  Mohammedan  chiefs  of  the  cities  of  Eastern  Toorkistaun,  repair  annual- 
ly to  Fekiu  witfi  presents  :  the  Kirgees  or  Kassaks  once  in  three  years, 
but  the  Booroots  have  no  fixed  period.  'J*hese  lost  are  just  llie  Kirgeesian 
tribes  which  dwell  or  rather  roam  on  the  western  skirts  of  the  Beloor,  be- 
tween Kokaun  an{J  ECashghar.  When  tribute  was  for  tlie  tirst  time  demanded 
from  these  highland  shepherds,  by  the  CliinesCj  the  Kirgees  said,  in  rustic 
and  honest  simplicity,  ''  Heaven  lia^  given  us  grass  and  water,  our  cattle 
are  also  a  gift  of  heaven,  we  feed  them,  and  we  also  maintain  ourselves ; 
why  then  should  we  give  any  part  of  them  to  others?"  Tbt'ir  chiefs  did 
their  utmost  to  perHiiado  them,  an^l  at  length  compplh»d  them  to  pay  the 
tribute.  Aflerwardn,  however,  fearing  their  refusal  might  he  attended  with 
disagreeable  consequences,  they  finnlly  and  voluntarily  paid  the  tribute. 
Some  of  these  Kirgees  are  so  rich  as  to  possess  10,000  cows,  and  horses, 
and  sheep  so  many  that  they  know  not  even  their  number. 

TimkowHki  plares  the  government  of  Ouroumfsee  and  Uarkol  (the 
Parkol  of  Du  Iluhle)  under  that  of  Hi,  and  what  was  formerly  called 
Soongaria.  This  im  a  complete  mistake,  as  they  never  belonged  to  that 
region^  but  to  Kustern  ToorkistauTi,  and  at  present  compose  the  western 
extremity  of  the  province  of  Kansoo,  which  includes  the  great  province 
of  Tangoot,  He  is  al«>  mistaken  in  placing  Barkol  300  li  N.W.  of 
Hamt,  or  90  geographical  miles.  It  lies  to  the  N.W.  of  that  city,  accord- 
ing to  the  tlreat  (iet»graphical  Dictionary  of  Paris,  only  15  leaeueti  of  25 
to  a  degree  in  direct  distance,   which  nearly  agrees  with  the  Jesuits'  map 
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in  Du  Haltle's  Atlas,  anti  seems  to  be  the  Ono  Ilotun  of  iliat  map.  This 
city  haa  a  strong  ^rrUon  of  1000  Mnnd-thoorH,  and  3000  Chinese,  ander 
two  generals  ;  all  of  which,  with  their  families,  reniile  he^^  It  is  watered 
by  a  river  which  runs  N.  to  the  lake  of  Harkol.  The  climate,  though 
in  43"  30'  N.  lat.,  is  very  cold  and  rude.  Snow  falls  someliine'i  very 
heary  even  in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  inliabitanta  are  compelled  to 
pat  on  pelisseH.  From  thi;)  circumstance  agrioaltural  produce  \s  i^cantv 
and  uncertain.  The  region  around  is  covered  with  pines,  and  producer 
abundance  of  mushrooms  which  servo  as  food.  N,\V.,  a  league  distant, 
lA  tlte  Bukhnrinn  city  of  the  ftame  name.  Not  far  to  the  N.  is  the  lake 
of  Market,  of  an  ovnl  form,  nnd  environed  with  monnlains.  To  the  S, 
is  the  Anowy  moimtain  of  OtioUioi,  whicfi  makes  part  of  the  high  chain  of 
the  Tien  Shan  or  Celestial  mountains. 

Hand  is  now  denominated  Tchin-si,  and  is  tlie  capital  of  a  department  in 
Kanftoo.  Shachew  is  known  under  the  name  of  An-si.  (hiroumlsce  is 
the  moHt  western  city  of  Kansoo,  at  the  foot  of  r.bu  promontory  of  the  lied 
mountain.  It  seems  to  be  the  Oramshee  of  the  JeauitV  map,  am!  perlinps 
the  Araniuth  of  Shade  Khodja  and  Benoit  Goes.  On  the  W,  it  has  a  rid^je 
of  sand-hills  abounding  in  coal  ;  and  H  leagues  is  the  lofty  liokda  Ooln, 
or  the  Sacred  mountain,  which  baa  three  high  summits,  with  tran!<|»areMl 
glaciers  rcscnibrmg  rock  crystal.  According  to  the  Chinese  account,  it  is 
covered  with  ]ierpetunl  snow  and  ice  which  reflect  the  solar  rays,  and  its 
summit  surmounting  the  clomls  bides  the  sun  and  tbe  moon.  Klaproth  Hays, 
that  Bokda — and  nut  Boirdo,  as  in  the  maps, — is  the  true  name  of  thiM 
eastern  prolongation  of  the  Tien  Shan  from  Manas  to  the  Barkol  lake,  and 
from  i\m  lake  N.E.  till  it  joins  the  Great  Altai.  Oaroumtnee  is  situated  in 
a  fertile  sod  in  44°  N.  lat.,  and  26"  VV.  lat.  of  Pekin,  according  to  Staun- 
ton's Chinese  map ;  and  27"  according  to  Klaproth,  from  the  same  meri- 
dian. Since  1765  it  has  been  the  residence  of  a  commander-in-chief  antt 
two  sabonlinate  generals,  and  in  1775  it  was  raised  by  Kien-long  to 
the  dignity  of  a  c/rcii',  or  city  of  tlie  second  order.  Eight  li  from  the 
ohl  town  a  new  one  was  built,  called  Koung-Kouy  on  eight  hills,  and 
ten  li  in  circumference.  The  garrison  of  the  New  Town  consists  of 
3000  Mandsboors  with  78  otticers,  and  2000  Chinese  with  100  oHiiccrB, 
who  all  reside  here  with  their  families.  In  the  Old  Town  is  a  garrison  of 
3000  men  under  an  inspector,  with  more  than  100  officers  and  subaltcma. 
It  is  ft  place  of  banishment  for  criminals,  nrveral  thousands  of  which 
have  been  sent  from  the  interior  of  the  em|iire  and  dispersed  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Changky  and  Manas  to  cultivate  thn  Steppes.  Ouronmtsee  has 
broad  and  mocb- frequented  streets,  an<l  a  great  commerce,  and  is  one  of 
die  richest  cities  in  Kansoo.  It  ban  many  tea-houses  and  inns  ;  theatres, 
with  comedians;  itinerant  singers  ;  crowds  of  workmen  and  nrtizans  of  all 
descriptions.  It  Itas  a  g)  innasium ;  two  Boodhist  temples;  a  school  for 
the  city  and  another  for  the  district. 

We  cannut  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  without  noticing  two  enor- 
mcus  errors  in  Timkowski's  very  useful  and  intelligent  work, — the  one 
chronological,  and  the  other  geographical : — Describing  the  monntains  of 
Moticolia,  Vol.  It.  p.  226,  he  mentions  the  Outefdan  ;~~m\i\  nays,  tliat  in 
744  before  Christ,  I'Vlo,  prince  of  tbe  \\  heyUe,  placed  bis  camp  between 
Uie  said  mountain  and  ibo  Kiunho,  1700  li  to  the  N.  of  the  frontier 
of  China,  which  then  pa'^sed  to  the  N.  of  the  Ordos  country.  Tbe  Kinnbu 
is  tbe  Orchon.  The  mountains  of  Ontekian  must  be  near  tlie  western 
fmrt  of  Uie  Klianggai  range:  they  are  also  called   Towf^ukiaH,     The  gco- 
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grapliy  hero  is  correct,  but  the  orn  when  this  encampment  of  il>e  WI»eyl«o 
took  place  i^  not  744  yeai*»  A^/ore,  but  744  ycBra  qf)er  the  CliriHtian  era, 
when  the  Tanp  dyniisty  fiUt^cl  ihe  ihronc  of  Cliina,  The  only  people 
knowa  to  tlie  Chinese  at  so  early  a  period  as  744  B.  C.  wore  llie  Hyong- 
noo  ;  for  the  ChiiiL'^e  aixounta  Hay.  that  it  was  anciently  lihuut  the  moun- 
taina  of  Outekinn,  or  the  Toukiii,  tlmt  the  Tcheinu  or  Klm^fiins  of  the 
Hyon^oo  tlwelt  ;  hut  the  tiame»  of  the  VVheyhoo  an<l  the  Wlieyke  were 
then  unknown  to  the  Chhiese,  nnil  tlmt  for  many  centurien  aftei'.  744  B.  C 
is  certainly  a  press-error  for  744  A.  D-,  for  Klaproth,  who  given  this  ac- 
connt  in  Tinikowski'H  text,  coultl  not  be  guilty  of  such  a  chronological 
blumler.  In  order  to  correct  tlii>4  more  effectual ly,  we  shall  subjoin  Re- 
musat'd  account. 

The  history  of  the  Wheyke^  which  is  joined  to  that  of  tlio  Tanjf,  in- 
forms o!*,  says  Kemusat,  that  n  family  of  tlmt  nation,  named  Lo-lo-ko,  dwelt 
to  the  N.  of  the  Sieyan-tho,  on  the  ria-er  Solinu;  (Setinj^ft),  at  a  vory  ^reat 
tliMance  from  the  capital  of  the  empire.  It  was  tliat  family  which,  for  the 
first  time,  eave  ttHclf  a  chinf ;  and  he  who  wn.*4  thus  chosen  wan  culled 
Phousa,  who  estnljli^hed  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  To-!o  (Toola).  But 
in  62B  A.  D.  Chin-Choo-pi-kia  Kho^haii  (Khan)  plni:ed  his  encampment 
on  the  mount  Yo-too-kian.  Tliore,  he  had  to  llie  E-  ihe  Moko  or  KriHtern 
Tartars;  to  the  \V.  the  Thnn-kiouci  or  Turks;  to  the  S-  the  Sandy  De- 
sert, anil  to  the  N.  the  rivm'  Kiulun  or  Kiilon.  Sometime  after  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  east,  and  stopped  on  the  mountain  Tou-wee-kian 
(Tu-kiii).  This  latter  encampment  was  to  the  \V.  of  the  To-lo  (Toola), 
and  tfie  country  of  the  Chi-wei  (TongousianH).  It  liail  to  the  W.  the 
Golden  Mountains,  or  the  Altai ;  to  the  S.  the  Turks  ;  and  to  the  N.  the 
pfovernment  of  Han-liai,  cRtablished  in  TBrtnry  hy  the  Chinese.  Finally, 
he  coritinu4'»,  in  TTjj  (of  our  era)  Kou-tou-lou-pi-kia  fixed  himf^elf  in  the 
ancient  country  of  the  Thon-kiowie  (Turks),  hotwoen  the  mountuin  On-te- 
kian  and  llie  river  Kiunho  (Orrhon),  that  is  to  say,  in  tljo  site  of  Hulin 
(Karakoroni),  1700  li  to  the  N.  of  Su-chinj^  or  the  city  "f  the  \Vi':»r, 
which  the  Chinese  call  Kno-kiowie-sai,  and  which  is  the  country  of  tlu; 
Hounie.  Here  we  have  the  lirst  known  date  of  the  existence  of  the 
Khans,  of  tlie  Wheyke,  and  the  place  of  their  encampments.  Virst,  they 
dwelt  on  the  Selini^;  next,  in  628  A.  D.  on  the  Toohi*  ti>  the  ti.of  the 
SeHnga  ;  and,  dually,  we  find  Tikia  Khan  encamped  stil!  farther  to  the 
S.  VV.  between  tlie  Outckian  and  the  Orchon.  The  name  'v»  not  I'llo,  but 
Pikia ;  and  the  date  is  not  744  B.C.,  but  755  A.  D^  or  450  years  prior 
to  the  coronation  of  Temnjin  or  Jeii^hia  Khan. 

The  seconil  error  into  wliich  Tinikowwki  has  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
respects  ttie  source  of  tlie  \\  han^ho,  which  is  t^aid  in  this  Cliinese  account 
of  Mongolia,  translated  hy  Hyacinth,  and  re-trannlated  hy  the  redoul)table 
Klaproth,  lo  ori«iiiiattf  in  the  lake  of  Lop,  and  then  to  run  a  subterraneous 
course  to  mount  Knulkonn,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  re-appears  in  the  small 
stream  of  ifie  Altan-kol,  or  jjalden  river,  only  three  feel  deep  bet'ore  its  en- 
trance into  the  TNini<-soo-liai  lake.  This  account  is  taken  from  the  Dhai 
Thaingitoudshee,  or  Imperial  Geography  of  the  reif^ning  Dpiasty,  and  i^t  a 
preciouH  sample  of  Chinese  science.  The  chain  of  mountains  Kiun-hin  or 
Koulkoun,  ix  on  the  western  frontier  of  this  country,  (Koukounoor  or 
Southern  Taiijooi).  The  VVhan^-bo  has  ita  source  in  them,  namely,  in  the 
the  mountains  Aklanlzikin  Barhoukha  and  Bayan-kara.  In  178ii,  Kien 
Long  sent  his  eipieirVf  Amida,  to  present  his  oflerin^^  to  this  river,  whose 
source  he  ordered  him  to  invcbtigate.      Amida,  on  his  return  to  court,  pre- 
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sented  tlie  account  of  his  journey  to  the  emperor,  who  ordered  him  to 
draw  up  an  account  of  the  origin  of  this  river.  Well,  what  does  thia  not- 
ablo  account  say  ? 

The  second  source  of  the  Whang-ho  Usue«  from  the  rock  of  the  Khada- 
soun-tcholo,  and  forms  the  Altangol,  a  small  river,  whose  water  U  muddy 
and  yellow.  It  traverses  the  Odon-tata  in  Chinese  Sin^-soo-hai  (sea  of 
Htans},  and  runs  to  the  east.  Originally  tlie  source  of  the  IVhantf'ho 
was  in  the  mountains  of  Kashgar  and  Khoian :  the  streanu  which  issued 
from  thevi  eiitei'ed  Lake  Lob- Noor,  from  which  they  afterwards  issued. 
Now  what  doea  Klaproth,  who  ia  so  ready  to  charge  our  countrymen,  whe- 
ther in  India  or  England,  with  i^orance  of  Asiatic  Geop-aphy,  say  to  this 
wonderful  nicount  ^tren  by  his  darting  Chinese  ?  "  Thisaliudofl  to  an  an- 
cient Chinese  tradition,  which  deserves  to  be  examined,  though  we  know, 
very  positively,  the  LobNoor  has,  at  present,  no  communication  with  the 
Whang-ho.  See  my  Memoirs  relative  to  Asia,  Vol.  I.  4-13."  Instead  of 
candidly  confessing  thi»  staring  fact  of  Chinese  ignorance,  and  setting  this 
account  aside  as  unworthy  of  a  place  in  geography,  he  aays,  that  it  de- 
serves to  be  examined  ;  and  his  language  plainly  implies  that  the  lake  of 
Lop  had  anciently  a  communication  with  the  Whang-hoi  or  else,  what 
does  his  phrase  of  this  lake  Imving  at  present  no  communication  with 
the  Wfmng-hoy  meoii}  if  it  means  not  this  ?  The  earliest  accounts  which 
Chinese  history  gives  of  this  lake,  arc  not  quite  2000  years  old,  wfuch  is 
no  extraordinary  antiquity,  and  occurs  iik  tho  history  of  the  t^inperor 
Vootee,  who  reigned  from  140  to  87  years  before  Christ.  Speaking  of 
Khotaun  uucJer  the  name  of  Yuthian,  a  region  then,  for  the  fir-st  time, 
known  to  the  Chinese,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Hyong-noo  had  laid  open 
the  countries  to  the  W.  of  the  Gobi,  they  say,  to  the  W.  of  Yuthian,  all 
the  rivers  run  to  the  W.,  and  go  to  tlirow  themselves  into  the  sea  of  the 
west  (the  Caspian,  or  perhaps  the  Aral  ih  intended).  To  the  E.,  on  the 
contrary,  they  run  towards  the  east,  and  throw  themselves  into  the  salt 
lake,  (the  sea  of  Phouchang,  or  lake  of  Lop,)  from  which  springs  the 
yellow  river.  This  ignorance  continued  to  the  time  of  Kublay  Khan,  nigh 
the  end  of  the  l^^th  ccntmy,  who  sent  persons  properly  qualified  to  explore 
the  sources  of  tho  Whang-ho,  who  found  the  remotest  source  to  bo  at  the 
foot  of  the  Koolkoon  range  as  said  above,  after  a  journey  of  four  months. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  ascertained  fact,  we  find  that,  during  the  Ming 
dynasty,  the  \\'hang-ho  was  believed  to  have  its  source  in  the  lake  of 
Lop.  So  great  was  Chinese  ignorance  when  the  Jesuits  entered  China, 
that  tho  Icy  Sea  was  represented  as  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Great 
Wall.  They  hardly  knew  the  existeuce  of  tlie  Amoor,  and  took  Samar- 
caud  not  for  a  city,  but  for  a  vast  region  to  tlio  W.  of  the  Gobi.  Tho 
same  ignorance  of  the  source  of  the  Whang-ho  did  not  exist  under  Kang- 
liee,  who  took  all  possible  methods  to  know  the  geography  of  his  own  em- 
pire. But  since  the  source  had,  under  the  Ywen  and  the  present  tlynasty, 
heen  discovered  not  to  be  in  the  lake  of  Lop,  but  in  the  chain  of  the 
Koolkuon,  antL  therefore,  that  their  fathers  were  wrong,  how  was  this  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  of  which  the  Chinese  speak 
so  much  and  so  highly?  Why,  the  only  way  to  save  the  credit  of  their 
ancient  lK»okjB  and  sages,  was  to  make  two  sources  of  the  Whang-ho, — 
one  in  the  lake  of  Lop,  the  old  one, — and  the  other  in  the  Koolkoon 
mountains,  the  new  one,  and  contrive  a  hidden  subterraneous  communi- 
cmtiun  U^twoeu  the  two.  Tho  true  Kiunlun,  therefore,  continues  the 
ChJoese  account,  was  in  Lanteru  Tourkimtaun,   where  are  the  first  sources 
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of  the  Wliang-Tio.     Writers  wlio  were  ij^norant  of  it.  took  tUe  Koolkoon 
of  Koakou-noor  for  tin?  Kianlun;  ho,  ron8rt|iiently*  we  Imve  llirpe  sourcei 
of  tlii!<i  rivor,   nrconliiij^  to   tlie    \v\ne   Chine'*e, — one    in    tlie   mouiitniiia  of^ 
Kasli'.'tir  and  Kliotauii — one  in  llie  lake   of  Lop, — and  the  ttiini  or  laist  in' 
the  Koolkoon.      Again  we  are  told  in   a  nucoeedin^'   pn^e   of  Tiinkonski, 
that  the  \V!iang'ho  iet»ueH  hy  RnUierraiieouB  channeU  from  the  Naid  Lake  in 
Little  Bnkharifl,  rftceivea  the  Allan-gol,  passes  through  the  Odoninia,  and' 
pursues  its  further  course  to  the  eaat.   It  aeemi,  therefore,  that  the  Whanj?- 
ho  does  not  re-appear  in  (lie  Altan-pol  as  the  equerry  Amida  had  said  iO' 
his  statement^  but  somewhere  else,  though  no  one  ever  saw  it,  and  rec«iv< 
the  Altan-gol  near  the  foot  of  the  Koolkoon. 

All  lhi«  precious  Hliiff  is  trant^latod  from  ifie  Chinese  original  hy  Ilya- 
rinth  and  Kla|)ioLli,  witfiout  note  or  c-nniiuent,  except  where  iIib  latter 
translator  g[ve<4  the  hint  thai  n  roinmanication  might  onre  have  exi(ite<l 
hetweeri  the  la(<e  of  Lop  and  the  Whan}i;-ho.  But,  tn  the  iirnt  place,  tha 
lake  in  ipiestion  i^i  a  i^alt  lake,  as  the  Chinese  themselves  admit;  and 
how,  iherefore,  can  it  he  the  parent  of  a  frenlj  water  Mtream?  And,  in  the 
secoml  place,  llie  level  of  that  lake  is,  or  muBt  be,  vastly  lower  than  tiie 
soarce  of  the  Altan-jCfnl,  as  it  is  the  common  receptacle  of  all  [he  watera 
of  Eastern  ToorkistHUTj  to  the  VV.  of  tiami,  which  How  from  ifie  Bcloor, 
the  Mooz-Taui^fi»  and  the  Tienfthan,  and  i^,  ihei-efore^  the  lowest  level  of 
that  extensive  re|;ion:  and,  therefore,  i^uch  a  wat^r-communication,  whe- 
ther snliterraneous  or  ahove  ^ound,  is,  between  the  one  and  the  other,  a 
physical  ini])OHH)1)iltty.  We  are  perfectly  sure  that  the  source  of  the  Al- 
tan-^ol,  the  parent-stream  of  the  Whang-ho,  is  as  hig:h  if  not  lii^lier  than 
iheNource  of  the  Ganges,  or  more  than  13,000  feet ;  and  we  are  e^juallv 
Hure  that  the  level  of  the  Lop  lake  jh  not  half  that  Hlevatiori»  as  the  rirern 
of  Ka'^h^r  and  Yarkund  have,  at  least,  1000  miles  of  a  Hiiiuous  course 
to  run  hnfiire  they  reach  that  reservoir.  From  Sining;  8-\V.  to  the  source 
of  the  VVIian^'^-)»u»  is  more  than  20  days'  journey*  of  continual  accent; 
and  the  tnounlaina  (the  chain  of  the  Basankara)  are  much  more  elevated 
on  the  side  towanla  Sining-,  than  towards  Tihet.  Certainly  these  little 
hilK  whence  tfie  streamlet  of  the  Allan-gol  takea  its  rise,  must  be  vastly 
hii^hcr  than  the  sea,  says  Du  Halde,  since  this  river,  which  is  very  rapid, 
discharges  itself  into  the  Sin|r.sflo-lini  lakes;  and  the  Whang-ho  has  a  very 
swift  cnnont  from  these  lakes,  for  1000  French  leases  to  the  Kastem 
Sea.  Sinin?  itself,  as  tying  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  Kansoo,  in  the  vicinity 
of  very  lofiy  mountains,  must  itself  be  ver)'  elevated  ahove  the  level 
of  the  sen.  Tfnrdly,  The  distance  between  the  Altan-gol  and  the  lake 
of  Lop,  N.W.  aitil  S,E.,  is  not  less  than  500  niilea  in  a  straight  line,  a 
very  extraordinary  distance  indeed  for  a  subterraneous  communiration,  and 
all  the  way  np  hill  so  to  speak.  Now,  if  Mr  Klaproth  (and,  be  it  remem- 
bered, he  is  a  German  anti-naturalist,  of  too  sqneamisb  a  stomach  to  di- 
gest tFie  tale  of  a  universal  deluge,  or  the  confusion  of  tongues.)  can 
conceive  the  possihilily  of  a  fresh  water  river  once  issuing  from  a  salt 
lake,  of  an  ancient  communication  between  the  Lop  Noorandthe  Whang- 
ho,  yet  not  so  ancient  as  the  commencement  of  Chinese  history  3000  years 
before  Christ ;  and,  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast  difference  of  level,  the 
Whang-bo  ran  once  ujjwards  of50Q  miles  of  continued  acclivity  from  said 
lake  to  the  Altnn-gol,  when  it  then  bi^gan,  like  other  fluids,  to  descend, 
his  intellect,  if  w£  may  call  it  so,  must  be  quite  different  from  that  of 
other  men, — it  mr^  be  of  the  Bizarre  order. — So  much  for  his  strange 
note,  that  the  Lnpl^e  /mjr  at  present  no  communication  with  the  Wiiang- 
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ho,  and  tliat  this  nncuHit  Chinese  Irailition  deserves  to  he  vxamlned.  But 
he  is  a  raan  who  can  helieve  or  can  not  believe  just  as  he  has  a  mind.  Ilu 
ran  conjure  up  ffreat  nations,  aa  Mr  Morison  oWrreR,  of  witich  nobo<l^ 
frer  hoard  ;  and  strange  ones  loo,  aa  tlie  Amazons  of  Ccnlral  Asia.  Ho 
ran  beliere  Moses  ju^c  as  it  suits  Iiis  convenience.  He  can  betiei^e  iii  the 
present  existence  of  antediluvian  natinns  and  antediluvian  languacfes.  Hn 
ran  l>elieve  that  lite  fipft  fotinden  of  the  Chinese  nation  amounted  to  100 
families  who  crossed  the  Kiunlun  3,000  years  before  Christ,  and  sorcea- 
sively  extern»inated  the  Aborigines.  If  you  ask  him  where  he  jfot  this  ex- 
traordinary piece  of  inleliii;ence,  he  conjures  up  a  CIiin*-(e  book  of  very 
hitjh  antiquity,  whirh  no  one  ever  saw  but  himself,  called  I*ih-kea-8inp, 
wliidi  lia*  preserved  the  names,  the  very  names  of  these  100  families, 
which,  he  adds,  are  still  those  of  the  families  now  livin;^  in  China.  He 
ran  believe  in  the  existence  of  ^een  stags  in  Tibet,  willi  one  horn  and 
the  tail  of  a  horse,  such  as  that  which  spoke  four  langiiages,  and  told  the 
Mongols  under  Jenghi*  Khan  to  turn  back ;  and  yet  he  can  impugn  tho 
venMfily  of  Moses,  and  deny  that  the  reverend  Mr  Morison  was  the 
author  of  the  Chinese  Dictionary,  which  he  publishe<l  under  bis  own  naine> 
and  deny  that  our  countryman  discovered  the  source  of  the  Ganges. 

Respecting  EASTBnNToonKrsTAUN,  Timkowski  has  not  added  mach  to 
our  previous  information.  The  Tieashan,  which  separates  this  ref^ion  from 
Sonngaria,  is  railed  tho  Srveeshan^  or  Snowy  mountains,  by  Timkowski, 
who  extends  it  5,000  li  or  25  degrees,  or  more  than  1700  D.  miles 
from  W.  to  E,,  all  the  way  from  llie  source  of  the  Koksoo  or  river  of 
Kasbgnr  to  thfi  fortress  of  Kya-yookwan,  forming  the  honndary  between 
the  northern  and  southem  countries,  the  former  being  called  Pchu  or  the 
Northern  road,  and  the  latter  Santou  or  the  Southern  rtmd.  Bat  we  havH 
no  exact  description  of  the  mountain  ranges  thai  eitlior  intersect  or  bound 
it  on  the  N.  or  S.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Tienshan  or  Sweeslian,  and  the 
Nan-shan  or  Mooz-Taugh  are  strangely  confounded  together.  For  in- 
Rtanre,  the  Mirdjai  or  Kashtash,  as  it  is  called,  docs  not  belong  to  the 
Tienshan,  but  to  the  Nan-shan,  or  the  southern  chain,  for  it  lies  to  the  S.W. 
of  Yarkimd,  on  the  toad  to  Little  Tibet  and  Ladak.  llie  Moossour  Oola 
lietween  Oochee  and  Eelah,  is  a  range  of  glaciers,  whose  icy  covering 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  sdver  ;  a  road  cut  across  tliese  glaciers 
leads  from  Oocheo  to  Kclah.  The  road  across,  from  Terme  Kada,  on 
the  S.  side,  a  station  surrounded  with  rocks,  to  Gaktsa  Karkai,  the  op- 
posite northern  station,  is  120  li  or  40  B.  miles.  Going  southward  from 
this  latter,  nothing  is  seen  but  a  vast  tract  of  snow,  which  is  very  deep  in 
winter.  Hoth  men  and  cattle  fidlow  winding  paths  along  the  sides  of  the 
mountain.  Whoevpt  ventures,  imprudently,  to  cross  titis  sea  of  ice  is  in- 
evitably lost.  At  20  li  distant  is  the  glacier,  where  neither  sand,  nor 
grass,  nor  trees  are  seen :  nothing  but  gigantic  masses  of  ice,  piled  mans 
on  mass,  salute  the  eye.  In  the  clefts  separating  the  blocks  of  ice,  nothing 
appears  but  a  gloomy  void,  impervious  to  the  solar  rays.  The  noise  of 
t.h«  waters  flowing  beneath  these  masses  resemhles  thunder.  Here  and 
there  Uc  flcaiiered  the  hones  of  lior&es  and  ramfls.  To  facilitate  the  pa^ss- 
age  across,  steps  have  been  cut  into  the  ic**,  but  they  are  so  slippery  that 
both  the  asront  and  dpsctint  art*  extremely  dangerous.  Many  travellers 
pprish  ami<l  these  precipices.  Men  and  rattlo  must  go  singly,  and  tremble 
while  they  pass  through  these  inhospitable  rocks.  If  overtaken  by  niglit, 
passengers  must  look  for  a  great  stone  on  which  to  re^t.  These,  liuwever, 
ihough  several  toiseti  in  ilimensions,  are  often  supported  by  a  very  slender 
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piece  of  ice,  nnder  whirh  IravellcrB  ore  compelled  to  pass.  If  it  ia  a  calm 
ni^htt  very  pleasintr  sounds  are  heard,  as  of  several  inu§ical  instrumontH 
united,  caused  liy  the  echo  r>t'  die  iiuiso  made  by  Uiu  cracking  of  the  ice. 
The  road  frequently  vartps.  An  animal  between  a  wolf  and  a  fox,  and 
conaidereil  as  sacred,  inhabitfi  these  nioantaioH ;  in  the  uiornin{^  the  paaaen- 
ger  lookn  for  its  footstep-i ;  and,  if  he  follows  them,  he  can  never  miss  hia 
road.  There  iu  aUo  a  f^rey  eaglet  which,  by  its  cries,  indicates  to  travel- 
lers who  have  minned  their  road,  how  to  proceed.  Far  to  the  \\\  are  seen 
tlie  Bleep  summits  of  an  inaccessible  mountain.  As  soon  as  we  arrive  at 
Terme-Kada,  the  southern  post,  is  seen  a  rapid  river  ru^hin^  impetuously 
from  the  glaciers  towards  the  S.E.,  and  which,  after  forming  several 
brandies,  enters  the  Lop-Noor.  For  abont  80  or  00  li  from  this  a 
lion  nothing  but  ^gantic  rocks  appear,  between  which  the  cattle  have 
to  seek  their  food.  The  governor  of  Oochee  aemU  annually  an  officer 
with  a  sacri6cial  offering  to  this  glacier ;  and  the  MahometanM  of  Eastern 
ToorUistaun  sacrifice  a  ram  before  they  ascend  tliia  range  of  the  Moussour 
Ooola.  Ice  is  met  with  on  all  ttn  summits  thvou^^hout  its  longitudinal  ex- 
tent ;  and  the  range  is  bo  ateep  and  rugged,  that  it  is  necessary  to  abandon 
ihe  road  which  has  been  taken  to-day,  and  make  another  from  N.  to  S. ; 
for,  although  men  arc  daily  employed  by  govenimenl  in  cutting  steps  into 
the  ice,  in  the  afternoun  the  action  of  the  sun  has  either  wholly  meltad 
them,  or  rendered  them  quite  alippery  and  impassable.  The  ice  often 
bursts  beneath  the  feet  of  the  unhappy  traveller,  who  inevitably  falls  into 
the  chasm  and  in  seen  no  more.  The  appellation  of  the  Moussoitr-Oola 
or  Icy  luouutain,  is  well  applied  therefore  to  the  chain  of  the  Teinshan. 
Between  Auksoo  and  Yaikund,  \H  orlongs  or  Mations  asunder,  is  another 
very  elevated  range  of  mountains  not  mentionetl  by  either  Tiinkowski  or 
Klaproilu  eniirt'ly  covered  with  ice  and  snows,  according  to  the  account 
of  a  Uukharian  merchant,  who  has  many  time^  traversed  the  commercial 
route  from  Cashmere  to  .Scmipalatnoi  on  the  Irtish,  a  Russian  post  near 
the  Chinese  frontier.  This  range,  according  to  Professor  Senkowski 
of  8t  Hetersburgh,  has  no  place  in  our  maps.  The  Bukharian  merchant 
above-mentioned,  assured  .Scnkow.ttki  of  the  fact  of  its  existence,  and  de- 
scribed to  him,  with  feelings  of  horror,  the  aspect  of  thetie  eternal  ic 
which  entirely  cover  the  mountains  over  their  whole  summits  with  exti 
ordinary  splendour,  so  that  the  traveller  imagines  himself  to  see  ko  man 
mountains  of  crystal.  That  same  man,  and  two  others  of  his  nation,  assur 
me,  says  Timkowski,  tliat  this  chain  is  preciftely  thuL  winch  is  called  t 
MooK-Taugh,  or  mountain  of  ice.  This  account  ia  a  clear  proof  of  o 
ignorance  of  tlie  geography  of  Chinese  Toorkistaun,  as  the  very  existeu 
of  such  a  chain  between  Yarkund  and  Auksoo  was  nut  so  much  as  sua 
pected^  and  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  or  fulii 
of  Chinese  geography  however  much  it  be  cried  up  by  Kluproth,  wh< 
makes  it  the  infallible  standard  of  geographical  ti-uth  by  which  all  other  ao 
counts  must  be  tried.  We  have  no  accounts  whatever  from  the  Chine 
who  are  the  only  persona  from  whom  we  might  expect  them,  an  being  t 
only  persons  who  coutd  give  a  description  of  the  southern  range  which  sei 
paraten  Chinese  Toorkistauti  from  the  upper  basin  of  the  Indus.  All  oofi 
knowledge  of  this  immense  range,  the  famed  Kiuulun  of  their  writers,  i 
from  Izzet  Oola,  a  Mahomedan  merchant,  whose  journal  has  been  pu 
lished  of  the  route  from  Cashmere  to  Ladauk,  by  Elphinston,  and  of  th 
from  Ladauk  to  Ka^hgar.  by  the  Asiatic  Journal  of  Paris,  and  from  this 
last  to  Kokano,  by  Mr  Fraser.     Another  account  of  the  whole  route  frowi 
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CaBhmf*re  to  Ynrkuml,  frnin  Varkuml  to  AakROo>  from  Auknoo  to  Eelali, 
ami  from  E*lali  to  Sfrnpatal  on  the  Irtish,  hw  been  puhl'iNhetl  by  Sen- 
knwski,  in  Persian  and  French,  with  notes.  Aa  thny  nro  merely  routes, 
however,  the  knowk^dj^t^  gained  by  the  pernsal  of  them,  cannot  go  beyond 
the  routes  thenitelveM,  but  »till  tbey  give  Hoineihin^  where  the  Chineae 
have  given  nothing;  and  as  to  Klapruth'H  account  of  Ngnrc  or  western 
Tibet,  given  from  the  infalUlile  Dha-Nepsitoundbhee,  in  his  account  of 
Tibet,  it  i*t  perfectly  barnm,  givinp^  nothing  beyond  what  can  l>e  gleaned 
from  the  maps  of  Uu  HaUle,  which  in  this  quarter  of  Chinese  domination, 
comprehending  the  tract  between  the  Himalaya  and  Chinese  Tonrkiaiaun, 
proitenls  abiiost  a  perfect  vciid,  interrupted  here  an<l  there  by  a  lakp  or  a 
mountain. 

UoHpecting  the  topography  of  Ciiinbss  TooRKiSTAirN,  the  lake  of  Lop 
M  place<l  300  li  or  160  geographical  miles  S.\V.  of  Toorfann^  iliough  in 
tlie  mapM  of  On  Halde  it  is  placed  to  tfie  S.K.  of  that  city.  We  are  fur- 
ther told  that  there  are  two  villages  of  100  houHea  each  near  thit}  lake, 
wboite  Hole  HubHistence  ia  derived  from  the  fishery  of  this  lake,  and  who 
manufacture  linen  from  wild  hemp,  and  make  pelissen  of  swans*  feathers. 
They  appak  Toorki^h,  but  are  Mahometans.  They  diapose  of  their  fi'th  at 
Kourle,  a  town  on  the  Khaidoa,  but  they  neither  eat  bread  nor  Hesli^  aa 
that  specien  of  foo<i  i\oes  not  agree  with  them. 

Toorfunn  is  placed  1 130  li  or  nigh  400  miles  W,  of  Harai,  though  iu 
Du  Halde  the  road  distance,  and  that  round  by  the  hillfl^  is  stated  ai. 
only  ten  days'  journey.  It  is  called  the  residence  of  a  prince  who  ha^ 
under  him  aix  towns,  Pichan,  Leratain  Seghim,  and  ToksouUt  Kara» 
Kodja,  and  Toorfaun.  It  is  said  to  be  tolerably  well-peopled  ;  yet,  it  is 
staled  in  the  same  page,  that  the  whole  collective  population  of  the  six 
towns  is  not  above  3,000  familiefit  moat  of  whom  are  very  poor. 

To  the  W.  of  Toorfaun  is  Knrashar,  on  the  Khaidou,  870  li  or  300 
Brititth  miles  distanti  a  large  city,  and  was  probably  the  Yuldeez  of 
Sherefeddiu  and  the  Cialis  of  Goex.  In  \u  vicinity  is  the  chain  of  the 
Yuldeez  mountains,  1000  li  in  extent,  abounding  in  water  and  pas- 
turage, and  the  level  tract  watered  by  the  Khaidou,  was  so  fertile  as  to 
obtain  the  appellation  of  the  rich  district ;  but  it  was  ruined  by  the  Soon- 
garians.  350  li  or  150  geographical  miles  W.  of  Uougour  or  Pou  kou- 
iool,  is  Koochey,  a  town  of  1000  familieff,  who  pay  into  the  trea- 
miry  of  the  province  2000  sacks  of  wheat  for  the  Rupport  of  the  gam- 
son ;  1080  kin  of  copper,  which  is  sent  to  the  mint  at  Oochee  ;  200  kiu 
of  saltpetre,  anrl  SOO  kin  of  sulphur,  both  of  which  art*  sent  to  Eelah  to 
be  made  into  gunpowder,  li  is  the  capital  of  an  extensive  dirttricl,  aiul  is 
considered  aa  the  key  of  Chinese  Toorkisiann,  or  as  it  im  at  present  called, 
the  New  Frontier.  It  in  in  part  mountainous,  but  fertile  and  well-culti- 
vated. In  some  places  the  bdiI  is  arid,  but  watered  by  ranaU  of  iirii^a- 
tion.  executed  with  much  skill*  In  the  mountains  to  the  N.  are  numer- 
ous caverns,  which,  during  the  summer  nights,  shine  with  great  splendour 
like  burning  lampft,  but  they  are  diHicnIt  of  approach ;  and  in  ivinter  these 
cavernous  tires  arc  extinguished  by  heavy  falls  of  snow.  The  mountain 
containing  these  tlaming  caverns  is  called  the  mountain  of  Sal-Ammoniac. 
Klaproth  says  that  this  mountain  is  mentioned  by  Chinese  authors  under 
the  name  of  Ho-shan,  the  mountain  of  fire.  On  the  side  of  thi.<4  mountain 
say  tfwy,  ail  the  rocks  barn,  melt,  and  run  fur  some  tens  of  lis.  7'he 
maaa  ia  fusion  coola  and  Wilens.  A  Clniiese  a>M\\ov  <3,\  \Vi«  'X\\.\  century, 
Bpeakin^  of  Kowithttoo  (Koochey,  according  lo  KVRyto^i^^,  «^^»,  vWx^iViKii 
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li  (or  a  degree)  lo  U10   N.  of  that  place,  there  is   «  wliiie    luouutuin 
(Pe-flhan)f  whirh  in  also  called  Aghie.     It  throws  out  6re  and  Hinoke  ron- 
linaalty.      It  is  from  theuce  b&I -ammoniac  comes.     Tliia  naoie,  ftayi  klap- 
roth,  Heenifl  to  Lr  the  Bamo  as  Ho-shaii«  '  the  mountain  of  fire,'  and  is  pro- 
bably tlie  same  mountain  at  present  ca)le<l  Khalar.     According  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Dookharian  merchants,  who  bring  sal-ammoiiioc  to  Russia  and 
Siberia,  this  article  is   found  to  the  S.  of  Korgos,  a  city  ou  the  JU.     So 
great  a  quantity  is  found  there  Uiat  the  people  of  Koochey  pay  their  taxes 
with  it.      It  is  in  winter  only  that  these  caverns  can  be  approached,  during 
the  season  of  the  greal^t  cold,   when  tlie  sal-ammoniac  is   found  in   tije 
form  of  we\y  linrd  stalactites,  which  is  with  very  great  difficulty  detached 
from  the  rock.     Thia  volcano,  of  course,  is  in  the  snowy  chain  uf  the 
Tein-shnn,  in  42"  35'  N.  lat.     Other  vulcanic  appearances  ai'e  found  in  the 
same  chain,   farther  to  the  E-,  in   the  vicinity  of  Khobok-sari.   iOOO  )i  01 
5  degrees   of  a  great  circle  to  the   N.VV^  of  Koochey,  is  Ouchcey  now 
railed  Yon-pin  by  the  Chinese,  a  city  built  close  to  tlii*  southern  moun- 
tains, on  the  southern  side  of  a  large  nver.     It  has  a  mint  for  coining,  aud 
is  the  capital  of  a  district  containing  the  towns  of  Ooohee,  Auksoo,   Bai, 
and  Sairam  or  Sailem.     lis  territory  extends  N.   to  the  Mouasuur   Oola, 
or  the  glaciers,     200  li  from  Oochee  is  Auksoo^  a  city  containing  6000 
houses,  lutd  a  customhouse,   where   duty  is   paid   by  uU  the   foreign   mer- 
chants, OS  the  Chinese,  the   Kirghees,  the    Cadhnicrians,    Hindoos   and 
Bookhajians  of  Tashkunt.     On  every  30  pieces  of  gootis,  one  is  exacted: 
the  Coshmeriana  alone  pay  only  oue  piece  in  40.     It  ia  the  residence  of  a 
Chinese  amban,  and  has  a  garrison  of  3000  soldiers.     S-W.  of  Auksoo  is 
Yarkund,  a  city  containing   12,000   bouses,  and  may  therefore  be  justly 
deemed  the  largest  city  of  alt  Chinese  Toorkistaun.     The  inhabitants  pay 
to  the  Chinese  government  an  aimual  tribute  of   35^370  ounces  of  silver ; 
30,540  Hacks  nf  grain  ;  30  ounces  of  gold  ;  800  kin  of  olivu  oil,  besides 
taxes  to  lliu  amount  of  IG49  ounces  of  silver.     These  go  to  suppurt   the 
garrison  of  4500  soldiers  stationed  in  the  city.     They  have  also  to  pay 
67,569  pieces  of  calico  ;   15f000  kin  of  cotton-wool ;   14,832  linen  sacks  ; 
1297  pieces  of  cord,  and  3000   kin  of  brass  to  the  treasury  of   Eelah. 
Yarkund  has  nine  cities  under  its  jurisdiction  of   IOOO  houses  each.      It  is 
a  place  of  very  extensive  commerce.     In  the  neighbouring  river  is  found 
the  stone  r/H,  so  much  valued  by  the  Chinese,  hot  geologists  and  chemista 
are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  what  kiml  of  stone  it  is  ;  but   the   city   of 
Yarkund  is  bound  lo  send  10,000  kin  of  it  annually  to  Pekin.     Kushgar 
is  placed  IOOO  li  or  nearly  350   British  miles  distant  from  Auksoo,  aud 
pays  an  annnnl  tribute   of  30,000   ounces   oi  silver    lo  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment, and  14,000  sacks  of  corn  annually,  all  of  which  goes  to  support 
a  garrison  of  10,000  men  stationed  there.      It  has  nine  towns  under  ita 
jurisdiction  :  it  contained  10,000  perttons   who  paid   taxes,  and  who  were 
all  in  good  riroumstances,  Hkilled  in  polishing  the  f/u  stone,  and  in  mauu^ 
factoring  gold  t«tutrs.      Khotaun  is  not  once  mentioned  iu  tJiis  descriptiou 
of  Houkharia,  altliongh  it  is  both  mentioned  and  described  in    the  verjft 
book  whence  the  account  of  Chinese  Toorkistaun  is  taken  wltich  we  hava 
given  above. 

Amongst  the  written  communications  of  the  late  lamented  and  iuter- 
prising  Mr  Moorcroft,  and  now  in  pufiseasion  of  the  Uoyal  Geographical 
Society,  are  hearsay  notice«  re»ipectiug  Kiiotau.v  and  its  commerce^  which 
he  obtained  at  Lehor-Ladauk.  Like  tlie  most  of  hearsay  ^eutgL'a\^Uifi.<v- 
hyttrogmphicHl  iuf'orniatioD,  these  uoticc&  uxti  uqV  ftwVvvV^.^  \»  vbv^w^jv  ^ts^jwv^. 
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Now  that  the  course   and  termination  of  the  Ni^^  are  fto  liappily  anil 
clearly  ascertained,  we  all    know  what  a  mass  of  contratUctory  and   dis- 
cordant tiearaay  notices  previoas  to  thia  discovery  were  jumbled  toother, 
so  that  no  one  could  unravel  tlie  matter,  or  make  any  thmg  of  ii.     80  is  it 
with  this  communicatiou  of  Mr  Moorcroft,  wliicti  was  entirely  of  a  private 
nature,  and  never  meant  to  meet   die    public  eye.      In   the  first  place,  he 
ventures  to  call  in  doubt  the  exi«itvnce  of  such  a  city  as   Ivhotaan,  depend- 
ing  for  this  doubt  on  the  antboriiy  of  a  traveller  who  had  twice  vuited  all 
the  cities  of  Khotaun,  in  the  capacity  of  a  mercliaut,  and  found  no  city  ho 
called,  and  on  the  authority  of  another  traveller,  a  native  of  Ladauk,  who 
said  the  same.      Hence,   he  ifupposes  the  name  KhotauH  belonged  to  a  re- 
gion, and  not  to  a  city ;  and  that  all  former  travellers  and  fl^eographena 
were  mistaken  in  calling  KUotaun  a  city^  since  it  was  the  name  of  a  region 
and  not  of  a  city  ;  and,  aliJioui^h  Marco  Polo  mentions  Khotaun  as  a  city, 
he  doubte  if  even  the  illusirioos  Venetian  ever  saw  it.     The  whole  cause 
of  thia  scepticism — and  Moorcroft  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  it 
— is  owing  to  the  Chinese  practice  of  altering  the  name*  of  cities,  even  In 
their  own  country,  ao  frequently  that  it  is  dif)icuU  to  recognise  their  iden- 
tity.     Even  several  of  tlie  cities  of  Bnkharia,  and   Khotaun  araongxt  the 
rest,  have  received  new  names  since  the  rebellion  of   18'^ti-1827.     When 
Khotaun  fell  into  tlieir  power  in  1759,  its  name  was  chanired  into  tliat  of 
Uitchi ;  and,  under  tltat  name,  it  is  recognised  in  the  Juumal  of  Izzet 
Oola ;    and  even    in   the    late  accounts   from    Pekin  of   the  rebellion   in 
Chtnetie   Toorkiataun,  the   name  of   Khotaun,  as  a  cit)',  appears  equally 
with  those  of  Kashghar,    Varkond,  and   Auksoo,  all  of  which   fell  under 
the  power  of  the  insurgents.     If  any  one  still  doubta  of  the  existence  of 
Khotaun  as  a  city,  he  may  consult  the  very  learned  researches  of  Remusat 
on  this  very  subject,  who  has  incontestably  proved  its  exiiitence  a<t  a  city 
so  named  for  more  than  2000  years.     Khotaun  is  not  a  Chinese,  Mongo- 
linn  or  Turkish  word,  but  a  corruption  of  Koustana,  a   Sanscrit  appella- 
tion,   denoting   *■  the  breast   of   the    earth ;'   the    Chinese   orthography  of 
which  is  Kui-sa-itinnOf  and  is  applied  as  an  appellative  both  to  the  re- 
gion and  the  city.     lUtchi,  therefore,  being  its  modem  political  uame,   we 
must  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  Moorcroft's  informants  did  not  find  it  called 
Khotaun,  but  Ilitchi ;  and  Khotaun,  as  the  name  of  the  city,  is  recognized 
by  all  the  Muhummedan  writers  down  to   Sherefedden.     Moorcroft   him- 
self supplies  a  reason  of  the  fact  in  the  following  words  ;— *'  If  ever  a  city 
called  Khoten  did  exist,  its  name  must  have  been  changed,  no  extraordi- 
nary thing  in  China ;  or  it  must  tiave  been  ilesiroyed   by  some   disaster." 
The  former  of  these  suppositions  is  actually  the  case,  as  shown  above.  His 
informant  mentioned  it  an  a  well-known  fact,  that  a  large  tity  in  the  teiri- 
tory  of  Khotaun  lies  buried  under  a  drift  of  sand,   although   unacquainted 
with  its  name,  or  with  the  period  or  manner  of  its  destruction,  and  leaves 
the  reader  to  infer  that  this  buried  city  was  po&sibly  that  called   Khotaun. 
That  such  a  catastrophe  really  liappeued   is  true,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  an 
account  of  Khotaun   written    in  the  commencement  of  the  Toug  dynasty, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  m  a  Chinese  work  called  the  Thong- 
chou  ;  but  it  is  there  mentioned  as  an  event  which  bad  taken  place  long 
prior  to  that  era,  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century.     There  we  are  told  of 
a  city  called  Ho-lao-lo-kia,  to  the  N.  of  another  called  Pima,  which  latter 
was  330   Ii  to   tlie    b).  of  Khotaun,   which  was   suddenly  overwhelmed 
by  a  drift  of  sand,   under   which  it  was  entirely  buried.      Accordiug  to  a 
B(M/dlu»l  tradition,  thia  sigual  calamity  befell  the  pt^oplc  of  that  city,  as  a 
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just  punuliment  of  iheir  crimes  ;  and  specially  for  that  of  insnUing  a  Ualiaun 
or  BoodhiHt  priest,  burying  liim  up  to  the  neck  in  tlie  Hand,  and  then  Ieav> 
ing  liiiu  there  to  peritih  without  food  or  drink.  One  of  the  inhabitants, 
however,  a  devuut  Koodhist,  took  care  to  supply  him  witli  both  in  person. 
The  grateful  llahaun  tokl  him  at  hin  loHt  interview,  that^  in  seven  days,  the 
city 'should  be  entirely  buried  under  a  drift  of  earth  and  sand,  so  that  none 
could  escape  ;  and  warned  him  to  takn  prrscaution  in  good  lime  to  escape 
that  calamity,  which  would  come  an  a  just  punishment  for  bur)'in^;  him  in 
the  sand,  and  then  he  suddenly  diHappeared.  The  man  i^n  with  haflte  to 
warn  his  parents,  but  they,  and  all  the  inhaliitants,  mocked  him.  The 
second  day  there  arose  a  great  whirlwind^  which  tore  up  the  giaas  by  the 
rooti,  and  wa^^  succeeded  by  a  deluge  of  rain  which  plowed  up  the  ^ound 
and  HUed  all  the  streetJi  and  lanea  with  water.  The  inliabitaiits  vented 
unceasing  imprecations  againat  these  calamities;  but  the  man,  foreseeing 
what  wuuld  happen,  tied  hastily  out  of  the  city,  and  ran  for  refuge  tu  a 
Hort  of  cave  which  he  had  prepared  secretly  ;  andt  on  the  seventh  day,  aa 
the  Rahaun  had  predicted,  the  city  wan  buried  under  a  drift  of  sand  ; 
and  thf^  man  who  Eiad  escaped^  issued  from  his  cave,  and  ran  to  the  city 
of  Pima  (the  Peym  perhaps  of  M.  Polo),  where  he  stopped.  The  city  of 
Ho-lao-lo-kta  is  now  no  more  than  a  vast  heap  of  sand.  The  neigh- 
bouring princes  have  oft  endeavoured  to  dig  in  thiii  heap,  to  take  away 
thti  vast  wealth  there  buried  ;  but  on  every  such  attempt  a  furioutt  blaaC 
Buddenly  rises,  with  cloud-t  of  smoke  and  densn  murky  vapours,  which 
covers  all  the  road  and  bewilders  the  labourers,  i^acb  is  the  account  given 
more  tlun  1200  years  since.  Of  this  catastrophe,  and  the  city  thus  de- 
stroyed, it  is,  in  all  probability,  the  very  one  reported  to  travellera  in  the 
cooutry  of  Khotaun,  as  buried  under  the  sand;  and  as  the  place  \n  ques- 
tion occupied  a  small  oasis  in  a  desert  of  moving  sands,  the  story  is  by  no 
means  improbable. 

According  to  Moorcroft's  in  formation,  the  countrj'  of  Khotaun  is  12 
days  in  length  from  VV.  to  E.,  but  two  oaly  in  breadth  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
is  bounded  by  the  Tibetian  mountains  on  the  S.,  by  the  tenitory  of  Auk- 
Boo  to  tliB  N.,  by  Yarkund  to  the  W.,  and  on  the  E.  by  China  proper. 
This  IS  undoubtedly  eiToneoun,  tm  the  Great  Gobi  or  Desert  of  moving 
sand  intervenes,  separatiniu;  it  tVuiii  the  province  of  Khoukou-noor  and  the 
western  extremity  of  the  district  of  Shacfiew  in  Kansoo.  It  is  further 
added,  that  it  is  only  40  days'  journey  from  Khotaun  to  Pekin,  but  (he 
road  is  interdicted.  This  is  a  notorious  falsehood,  as  Khotaun  ia  at  least 
2000  British  miles  direct  distance  from  Pekiu  ;  and  from  Khotaun  to 
the  western  extremity  of  China,  is  a  journey  of  40  da)'B  through  the 
Gobi,  or  Desert,  without  a  single  habitation  all  the  way ;  and  hence  the 
caravans,  instead  of  taking  this  route,  which,  long  and  had  aa  it  is,  is 
still  the  shortest,  take  the  N.K.  route  by  Toorfaun,  Aramuth,  Khamil 
and  Khya-yu-kwan,  which,  though  much  longer,  hua  some  Mtutiuus  or  rest- 
ing-places with  wells  to  refresh  men  and  cattle.  The  soil  of  Khotaun  is 
tliere  represented  as  most  laxariaut  and  fertile,  thoagh  very  sandy,  with 
water  near  the  surface,  ivell-tasied  and  wholesome,  the  very  characteristic 
of  an  oasis ;  the  climate  dry  and  very  salubrious  ;  the  winters  colder  and 
the  summers  hotter  than  those  of  Ladauk.  Almost  every  house  is  pro- 
vided with  a  well.  The  people  are  said  to  be  tall ;  the  males  are  well 
formed  and  robust,  with  pleasing  features  and  complexions  of  red  and 
white  ;  the  females  of  delicate  and  elegant  forms,  and  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  eyes,  eye-brows  and  hair,  the  latter  of  which  is  carefully 
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|)i*eservud  tu  liw.  ^rt^ateHt  puHjiibW  luxuriance  of  growth  ;  and  ihey  are  not 
subjected,  like  their  Tibetian  neit^liboura  of  the  same  sex,  to  the  drudgery 
of  out-door  work.  Tbey  spin  cotton  witliin  door^,  rear  ailk-wuruis,  aad 
wind  the  thread  ;  bat  the  men  gather  and  briiif^  in  the  luulbciT^  leavett  for 
feeding  the  worinB.  The  cities  of  Khotauii  are  represented  a»  nix  in 
Dumber,  in  perfect  agreement  with  what  has  \ieeu  given  in  our  short  ac- 
count of  Khotaun,  viz.,  KarakaMi,  Cleechce,  Yooroong-kash,  Chura,  Kur- 
reeaand  Vangee  Kishlak.  Of  these  Karakash  (the  Halahachc  of  Kciidong's 
map)  is  the  most  western.  The  name  denotes  the  city  of  the  river  of  the 
Black  Va  or  Jasper,  not  the  city  of  the  Black  river  as  Moorcroft  says. 
It  is  seven  days'  journey — 1 12  cos  or  ^2'2i  road  miles — from  Yarkund,  and 
contains  3000  liouses,  without  including  those  uf  its  district.  Ten  or 
twelve  cos  to  the  S.£.  is  Eleechee  or  Khotaun,  with  (lOOO  houses  ;  the 
residence  uf  two  Cbiuese  ambaiis,  with  a  garrison  of  500  soldiers,  aud  tliu 
headquarters  of  the  Mussulmaiiii  Hakim,  or  governor  of  the  province. 
To  the  S.E.  is  Vooroong-kash,  or  city  of  the  river  of  White  Yu  or  Jiis|M}r, 
not  the  city  of  the  rapid  river  a^  Moorcroft  has  it,  who  seems  to  bu  no 
adept  in  the  Oriental  Toorkish.  It  is  placed  by  his  information  only  one 
cos  from  EJeechee,  whereas,  accoixling  to  Keinlong's  great  map,  it  is  H"  to 
the  S.,  and  15"  to  the  E.  of  it;  and,  according  to  the  Mingitoundchee, 
30  U  or  10  geographical  miles  to  tlie  E.  of  it.  Chura  (tho  Tchila  of  the 
above  map),  three  days*  journey  S.E.  of  the  former,  contains  2000  houses, 
whilst  Voorooiig-kash  has  1000  houses.  The  district  of  Chura  is  parti- 
cularly famous  for  the  production  of  silk.  Kurrea  (tlic  Kelea  of  the 
above  map),  the  Kereja  of  Swaldenbcrg  and  the  Karia  of  llennel,  is  four 
days'  journey  8.S.E.  of  Cbura,  but  N.E.  of  it  in  the  map  of  1760.  It 
contains  4000  booses.  Yangee-kishlak,  the  aixUi  city,  is  four  days  iS.S.E). 
of  Kurrea  or  Karia,  and  contains  1000  houses.  We  cannot  identify 
it  with  any  known  position.  We  can  identify  five  of  these  with  the 
account  wc  have  given  of  the  cities  of  Khotuan,  and  with  the  map 
of  1760.  Takhoobooee  is  not  mentioned  by  Moorcroft's  informant,  but 
wc  can  identify  it  with  the  Tugli  of  Izzet  Oolali  to  the  ti.W.  of  his 
Kiriya  or  Karia,  and  tlie  Yangee-ki^hlak  of  Moorcroft  may  perhaps 
correspond  to  the  Niakiuhlak  of  Izzet  Oolah,  though  placed  in  a  direction 
quite  opposite ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  both  cases  it  is  wholly 
hearsay  geography*  In  Izzet  Oolah  s  Itinerary,  repotted  from  Yarkund  to 
Kliotaun,  the  stations  are  eight,  and  in  those  of  Moorcroft  seven.  The 
first  station  in  the  latter  Itinerary  is  Karakash,  which  Moorcroft  seems  to 
identify  with  Kai^halick,  or  the  city  of  crows ;  but  this  h  a  manifest  mis- 
take, as  Karghalick  is  not  ou  the  road  to  Khotauu  at  all,  but  on  that 
to  the  pass  of  Karrakoorum,  at  the  junction  of  the  river  of  Misar  with 
that  of  Yarkund.  At  seven  cos  distant  from  Karakash,  on  the  road  to 
Choulak,  the  face  of  the  country  id  covered  with  a  fleep  tine  sand,  ex- 
U'emely  light,  and  so  subject  to  shift  aud  to  eAace  all  the  common 
marks  of  a  road,  as  to  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  mark  its  line  by  a 
double  row  of  wooden  posts,  which  reach  uniiUerni|>tedly  to  Karakash, 
tlie  tirst  city  of  Khotaun.  Tliia  agrees  remarkably  well  witii  the  Jehan 
Nooma,  which  says  that  for  six  days*  journey  the  route  from  Yarkuud  to 
KJiotaun  the  couutry  is  a  perfect  desert,  the  three  first  days  of  the  route 
being  through  a  well-inlmbited  comitry.  Eight  days' jouruey  to  the  S.S.E. 
uf  Yangee-kishlak  is  a  district  abounding  in  gold,  in  grains  and  masses,  in 
collecting  of  which,  from  500  to  1000  men  are  employed  by  the  ciupcrur 
oi  China.      Khotauu  is  supposed  tu  couiaiit  this  and  other  metids  ;  but. 
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if  the  tnliabltanu  He  acquainted  ^t)i  any  mineJit  th(>y  cither  conceal  tliem, 

or  the  produce  will  not  re]>ay  the  cost. 

The  population  is  chietly  etnployed^  as  in  thf^  day.s  of  Marco  l^olo,  in 
agricuhurep  niaimfacture,  and  commerce ;  an<i  by  no  means  warlike.  Tha 
domestic  aniinak  are  huntes,  iinmerood  aiid  hardy,  but  of  a  smaU  size  ;  yalui 
or  tlie  Tibettari  bulk,  are  bred  in  the  moantaina,  and  comniou  neat  cattle 
on  ilie  plains;  vast  nunibcirtj  of  the  donmbas  or  broad-tailed  tiheep  are 
reared  ;  their  wool  is  very  fine  but  fihort,  as  they  are  shoni  twice  a-yean 
Shawl-wool  goats  ai*e  equalty  numerous,  and  their  tleeces  are  said  to  be  at 
least  equal  to  those  of  Ladank.  Wild  animals  are  said  to  abound  of 
various  kinds.  They  have  camels  of  a  lar^a*  size,  with  two  humps^  i^'cne* 
rally  of  a  brown  colour,  but  Romelimes  yellow,  and  so  swift,  that  meo 
mounted  on  the  horses  of  the  country  can  seldom  overtake  them,  if  iboy 
pet  the  start  hut  a  little.  They  are  hunted  for  the  sake  of  their  flesli, 
which  is  baid  to  be  of  a  delicious  flavour,  and  much  relished  by  the  natives  i 
cloth  is  made  of  their  wool  or  hair.  The  (ionrhhoor,  or  wild  as-s,  is  com- 
mon, and  al^-o  many  varieties  of  itoer,  of  which  the  musk-deer  is  one,  the 
produce  of  which  ia  proverbially  fine,  for  who  has  not  read  or  heard  of  the 
mn^k  of  Khotaun?  That  most  torriblo  of  iiA'me  animals,  the  royal  ti- 
ger, roania  on  the  mountninH  of  Khotaun.  Lt^opardn  and  wolves  are  nn- 
mnrous  ;  yellow  bears  are  not  nanierous,  and  of  black  bears  there  are  none. 
C/ame  is  abundant  of  foxes,  hares,  and  other  Huiall  quadrupedH,  and  fea- 
thered game  is  superabundant.  Fruit-trees,  of  all  the  sorts  common  in 
the  S.  of  Europe,  are  raised  in  the  gardens  of  Khotaun  ;  as  vines,  wliich  arc 
vastly  prodnctive,  melons  of  large  size,  and  well-flavoured  ;  with  pome- 
granates, plums,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  and  apricots.  Wheat,  barley,  maize, 
pease,  and  carrots,  are  largely  niliivnted,  but  the  soil  is  too  dry  for  rice, 
of  which  noHB  is  raised.  The  few  forests  which  exist  hardly  deserre 
the  name,  an  there  are  few  limber  trees  in  them,  and  these  of  the  same 
kind  with  ihase  of  Ladauk,  aa  poplars  and  willows;  but  the  mnlberry 
overywhere  abuundi*,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  hilk  i^  raisecl  there,  though  a 
fine  white  cotton  seems  to  be  the  staple  produce.  Tlie  manufacture  conBisf-s 
chiefly  of  woollens,  camlet,  cotton  and  silk  cloths.  The  woollens,  however, 
are  generally  thick  and  coni-se,  and  by  no  means  approach  the  nature  o 
our  European  broad  cloths.  Hut  the  felted  cloth*  are  large,  fine,  and  well 
got  up.  Cottons  of  a  coarse  kind  are  made  in  vast  quojuities,  boih  for 
home  use,  and  for  exportation  ;  they  aie  sent  froui  every  house  to  Pekin  in 
commutation  for  the  capitation  tax.  The  circulating  medium  is  silver  and 
copper  coin  ;  uncoined  goltl  i;^  akso  used  for  the  same  in  grains  an<l  nmsaefl. 
The  revenue  paid  to  the  LIumoso  government  consists  of  a  capitation 
tax,  and  a  tax  on  agricultural  produce ;  bat  silk  and  garden  produce  are 
exempted.  This  latter  is  one-tenth  of  the  whole  produce.  Khotaun  baa 
a  commerce  with  Russia,  through  the  medium  of  Bukharian  traders,  in  raw 
silk,  both  white  and  yellow,  and  not  less  than  1000  camel  loads  of  un- 
dyed  cotton  thread  are  annually  sent  to  Russia,  through  Bokhara  and  the 
Kii^eesian  steppes.  I'Vom  Bukhara  600  large  liurses  are  annually  iniporied 
into  Khotaun.  With  Andidjnn,  Varkund,  Auksoo  and  Eclah,  Kliotaun  has 
extensive  commercial  intercoui'se  iu  silk  and  cotton  cloths,  raw  ailk  and  cot- 
ton thread  ;  vast  quantiiies  of  sheep-wool  aru  Kent  to  Yarkund,  where  it  is 
wrought  into  felts  ;  and  rice  and  cast-iron  pots  for  kitchen  u^eare  received 
in  return.  Drorcs  of  Kalmuc  horses  are  imported  from  Eelah  and  Auksoo  ; 
to  the  former  alone,  Khotaun  sends  from  !200,000  to  :)00,000  bales  of 
coarse  cotton  cloth  annually  ;  the  length  of  each  piece  is  from  7  to  B  guZf 
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12  (in>rooks  broad,  and  one  rupee  per  piece.  These  are  ftold  at  Eetah 
the  Kalmncs  and  Kii'ii^pca  for  money,  or  exchanged  for  cattle.  This  is  the 
cotton  called  Dezi  at  Eelah,  and  about  50,000  sheep  are  annually  brought  by 
the  Kalmaca  (Kirgees)  to  Eelah,  and  the  rate  of  value  is  one  piece  of  this 
cloth  for  a  sheep,  three  for  a  cotr,  and  six  for  a  horse-  From  lO  to  20,000 
three  year  old  geldini^  are  l)roue:ht  by  nomade  hordes  to  Eelali  for  sale,  from 
13^  to  14  hand^  hif^h,  and  are  sold  in  droves  of  1:^  fur  a  yaniboo,  or  in- 
got of  eilver,  or  at  an  average  of  15  rupees  for  a  home,  rating  the  yamboo 
at  \H0  rupees.  The  commerce  between  Hindoo'itaun  and  Khotaun  was 
once,  it  is  said,  very  extensive,  but  when  the  difhculty  of  communication 
across  the  various  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Kwenlnng  ore  considered, 
it  oeems  evidently  impossible.  A  route  of  this  reported  communication  is 
given  in  this  hearsay  communication,  between  Yarkund  and  a  place  named 
Surree-keea,  in  the  mountains  of  Kholaun  ;  and  that  it  passed  by  Uodauk 
and  Ghortope,  but  beyond  these  places  information  stopped.  Rut  on  com- 
paring lU'xs  route  with  ibat  travelled  by  Izzet  Oola,  and  jiriven  from  his 
written  communication  in  the  Journal  Asialique  of  Paris  by  Klaproth, 
from  Lndauk  across  the  Kwenlung  or  Karrakoomm  to  Yarkund,  we  tind, 
that  N.  of  the  Col,  or  pass  of  Karrakuornm,  the  route  goes  N.  to  Yarkund, 
N.E.  to  Khotaun,  S.  to  Ladauk.  and  S.W.  to  Baltee  or  Little  Tibet. 
Therefore  the  route  from  Yarkund  to  Khotaun,  must  be  S-E.  and  not  S, 
But  SatTee-keea  is  placed  by  Moorcroft  half-way  between  Yarkund  and 
Karakasb  ;  and  must  therefore  be  S-E.  of  Yarkund,  and  what  is  more,  is  said 
to  l»e  10  staA^es,  or  Vii  cosses  from  that  place.  By  this  means  Karakash 
would  t»e  double  that  distance  from  Yarkund  :  yet  in  the  reported  route 
given  in  the  same  communication  from  Yarkund  to  Khotaun,  Karakash  is 
given  at  only  112  cosses  from  the  former;  n  plain  contradiction  to  the 
other  statement.  But  so  far  is  Surree-keea  from  being  on  the  route  to 
Karakash,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  on  that  from  Yarkund  to  the  pass  of 
Karrakoorum,  S.  and  S.W",  of  the  former.  The  very  first  place  on  the 
route,  named  Karghalik,  shows  it ;  which,  in  Izzet  Oo1b*h  route  from  Kar- 
rakoorum, is  placed  19  hour*«  journey  8.  of  Yarkund.  The  next  place  we 
recognize  in  this  hearsay  route,  is  Kathau  Ourtoung,  which  is  the  Ortong 
uf  Izzet  Oola,  or  the  Chinese  custom  house,  belonging  to  the  district  of 
Yarkund,  6  hours'  journey  S.  of  Kargbalik,  or  75  S.  of  Yarkund,  or 
60  B.  miles,  reckoning  2  miles  to  each  cos,  and  a  cos  to  the  hour,  which, 
in  such  a  mountainous  region,  is  fully  sufhcicnt  for  a  loaded  caravan. 
Now  in  Moorcroft's  communication,  this  Ortong  or  custom-house,  is  given 
at  68  cosses  or  136  B.  miles  from  Yarkund,  or  90  miles  beyond  Kartchalik, 
instead  of  only  6  hours*  distance  as  in  Izzet  Oola ;  and  as  he  travelled  in 
person  the  whole  road,  and  kept  an  exact  journal  of  each  day's  march,  and 
the  time  occupied  in  going  from  one  place  to  another  on  the  road,  we 
liave  no  hesitation  in  preferring  his  itinerary  and  using  it,  as  far  aa  we  can 
identify  the  places  in  his  route  with  those  of  Moorcroft,  as  a  corrective  to 
the  latter.  The  next  place  mentioned  in  the  latter  is  tfie  Kara  Direa  or 
Black  river,  20  cosses  beyond  the  Ortong.  Here  the  Karakash  Direa 
or  Daria,  or  Black-stone  river  of  Khotaun,  is  confounded  with  the  river  of 
Misar,  whicJ)  comes  from  Cbiraghsaldee,  and  which  seems  to  run  eastward 
to  Misar,  and  thence  N.  to  Kargbalik  where  it  joins  the  river  of  Yarknnd. 
We  hare  just  to  compare  Izxet  Oola's  route,  to  see  and  know,  that  the  river 
of  Mi-iar  is  not,  nor  can  be  the  Karakash  Direa,  or  river  of  Black  Jasper. 
Beyond  this  river  is  Shaheed-oota-khodja,  12  cossesi  the  Chehid-oola-khod* 
jah  of  Izitet  OoJa,   where  it  is  placed  on  the  river  of  Yarkund,  within  6 
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iDATcheK  of  it«  souree.     Btat  in  Uiis  new  rommuiiication,  Sliaheed-ooU- 
kho<lja  ia  plarod  on  the  Karnkasli  Direa*  within  ^4  cosses  uf  ita  source :  as  ] 
thU  river  was  l>«fore  confouniletl  with  the   Misar  nver»  a  tribntary  slrt.>ani  i 
of  the  Yarkund  river,  ho  here  again  it  is  eonfouiuled  with  the   Varkuiid  \ 
river  itself;  a  notorious   error!  as  the  Yarkond  nver,  for  the  nio&t  part*  i 
runs  NAY,  to  SluLheed-oola-Uho<lja ;   whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the   Kara*  I 
kasb  rise^  and  must  so,  to  the  S.W.  of  the   Pass  of  Karrakoorooni,  and  I 
runs  N.E.  to  the  region  of  Khotaan,  and  city  of  Karnka^h.  When  such  a  no-  I 
torioQS  mistake  is  made,  as  that  of  confoundini^  the  Karakash  Direa  with  the  I 
river  of  Misar,  and  then,  as  if  to  make  it  still  more  consptcuoos,  with  the  1 
Yarknnd  river  itself,  whnt  confidence  ran  we  have  in  this  reported  com-1 
munication  of  Mr  Moorcroft  ?      Surreekeea  is  then  placed  2^  cocses,  as  t^l 
would  seem.   £.  of  Shaheed-oola-khodja.  and  at  or  near  t!te  source  of  thvl 
Karakash  Direa. — This  place  is  said  to  be  famous  for  its  quarries  of  jas-| 
per  ur  o^te,  once  much  used  fur  drinking  cups,  or  ornaments  fur  the! 
person.  Let  as  hear  Izzet  Oola.  Having  readied  Aighar-ealdee,  on  tlie  righvi 
bank  of  the  Yarkundriver,6vc  days' journey  th»wn  the  Yurknnd  river,  hecou-^f 
tinues  the  march  thus,  "  Bagh-Hadjee  Mohammed  9  honiV  march  N.  W.  ofj 
AighuT'saldee  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river;  it  abounds  in  wood  audi 
forage.     There  is  seen  on  the  route  a  place  called  the  Djangal-KirghiK,' 
or  forest  of  the  Kii^hiz,  where  are  ruins  of  old  buildings  ;  the  people  so 
named  dwell  there  before  the  Chinese  made  a  conquest  of  the  country. 
Nigh  this — the  forest  of  the  Kirghiz — a  defile  opens  up,  which  leads  to  the 
tomb  of  Shaliewl-oola-kliodja.      A  day's  journey  (in  the  French  edition  of 
tliis,  it  is  a  tine  nuii  He  distance  d'icij  a  night  of  distance  from  this,)  from 
tliia  (the  Dj  an  gal-Kirghiz)  there  is  a  mine  of  yechm  (oriental  jade)  :  I 
met  several  people  coming  from   Koksnr  to  search  for  the  stone  yechm. 
After  passing  the  forest  of  the  Kirghiz,  we  arrived  at  a  pass  on  the  left, 
which  strikes  oft' to  Sirkoul,  (Sarikol  or  Surrikol)  on  the  confines  of  Ba- 
dakshaun.     This  is  in  all  probability  the  place  called  Surreekeea  in  the  re- 
ported communication,  and  itinerary  there  given,  and  if  so,  it  is  neither  in 
the  mountains  of  Khotin,  nor  at  the  source  of  the  Karakash  Direa,  but  on 
or  nig[i   the  Yarkund  liver,  and  in  llie  vicinity  of  a  pass  leading  W.  to 
Sirkoul,  and  therefore  far  \V.  of  the  Karakash  river."     Four  hours'  march 
N.W.  and  W.  of  Bagh  Hadjee  Mohammed,  Izzet  Oola  left  the  Ynrkund 
river  to  the  left  or  VV.  at  a  place  called  Koulan,  which  there  runs  W.,  at 
tlje  same  time  that  he  waa  going  N.     If,  as  the  report  says,  the  road  from 
Khotin  to  Hindoostaun  passed  hy  the  way  of  Surreekeea, — and  if,  as  we  have 
seen  from  a  careful  inspection  of  1/zot  Oola's  route,  Surreekeea  is  not  at 
the  source  of  the  Karakash  river,  hut  6  or  7  days'  journey  N.  and   N.W. 
of  the  source  of  the  Yarkund  and  Pass  of  Karrakooroom,  and  consequent- 
ly far  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Karakash  river, — and  if,  on  arriving  there,  the 
road  tui-ns  S.E.  across  the  Kweulung,  and  then  as  far  S.E.  as  Ko<lauk  and 
Ghortope,  before  the  traveller  can  ^n  across  the  Caillas  and  the  Himma- 
leb,  to  enter  the  valley  of  the  upper  Ganges,  it  must  be  a  most  ircmen- 
doas  detour  indeed, — it  cannot  be.  If  Khotaun  is  to  the  N.E.  of  the  pass  of 
Karrakooroom,  the  route  will  of  course  be  in  that  direction.     Nay,  what 
is  more,  we  have  a  route  in  Moorcroft's  own  account  of  his  joai'ney  to 
Ghortope,  which  will  answer  the  purpose  much  better.     Speaking  of  the 
dress  of  the  Wazir's  son  at  Dcba,  which  con8iste<l  of  a  great  loose  gowTi 
of  woollen   stuff,  striped,   blue,   yellow,  red  and  green,   about  a  finger's 
breadth  alternately,  he  tells  us  that  it  was  said  to  bo  manufnciurcd  at 
Guinnak,  the  capital  of  Chinese  Tartary;  and  Guinnak  is  marked  on  tho 
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mop  uF  Km  ronie  at  20  tiaya*  journey  N.K.  of  (UiortopD.  Nonr  Guinnak 
is  not  die  name  of  a  city,  but  of  a  re^on  ;  anil  ie  the  Tibctian  appellation 
for  Cliinese  Toorkistaun.  And,  by  the  reporte<l  romrouniration  respect- 
ing Khotauiv  woollens  compose  a  piincipal  branch  of  the  manufactories  of 
Kliotaun,  as  both  sheep  and  sliawl-wout  g:oat!)  are  numerous  in  that  dis- 
trict. Coupling  this  with  the  fact  that  the  Bhoteas  received  all  tlieir 
woollens  from  Guinnak,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  city  of  lletchce  or 
Khotaun  is  the  place  intended.  If  so,  we  have  a  rout«  of  20  days  S.W. 
from  Khotaun  to  Ghortope,  Ghortope  being  in  80^  23'  £.  lun|^.,  and  31" 
S8'  N.  lat.,  an<i  Khotaun  80"  .35'  E.  lonsf.,  and  37"  N.  lai.,  or  13"  to  the 
E.  of  Ghortope,  and  b"  22'  to  the  N.  As  Ghortope  is  nearly  2^  de^^eea 
to  the  E.  of  the  pass  of  Karmkooroom,  and  the  latter  is  said  by  li^zet 
Oola  to  be  S<W.  of  Khotaun,  it  is  probable  that  the  route  from  Khotaun 
to  Ghortope  is  nearly  due  S.  At  any  rate,  it  is  much  more  rational  to 
think  that  the  route  from  Khotaun  to  Hindoostaun  should  go  S.  to  Ghor- 
tope and  the  pass  of  Nitee,  than  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the  Karrakoo- 
room  pas§,  or  the  atill  more  circuitous  route  of  Surreekeea,  and  much 
more  prncticable,  as  the  descent  of  the  Kwenlun^  must  be  much  less  to- 
wards Ghortope,  than  towards  Ladnuk,  as  the  site  of  tlie  forn»er  is  more 
than  13^000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and,  if  the  route  tu  Cash- 
mere be  intended,  it  is  Mhurter  and  more  practicable  to  take  the  route  of 
the  Upper  Indus,  by  Uodauk  to  Lad&uk,  thao  that  by  the  pass  of  Karra- 
kooroom  and  the  course  of  the  Shauyook. 

The  account  of  the  rivers  in  this  report  is  deplorably  erroneous  auj 
confused,  and  Mr  Moorcroft  has  been  totally  out  in  Ins  etymologiies.  In 
the  account  of  the  tirst  river  of  Khoten,  railed  the  Karakash  Oereea— 
which  is  here  confounded  with  the  Talee  Moo,  or  river  of  Yarkund — he 
tells  us  that  fcash  in  Toorkish  means  river,  and  that  Karakash  signifies 
the  same  with  Kara  Dereea,  the  Black  river.  Ktisch,  in  oriental  Toorkish 
and  Mongolian,  si|;riifie»  stone,  and  particularly  jasper;  Karakash,  tliere- 
fore,  means  Black  Ja»per.  and  the  ri^er  is  so  called,  because  of  the  black 
jasper  or  Idack  Yu  whicli  is  found  in  its  channeli  sometimes  in  mnsses  and 
sometimes  in  small  pebbles-  The  range  whoi-e  the  Toghree  Soo  rises,  is 
called  Karlik  Duvan,  or  Icy  moiuitain,  becau^ie  karlik  means  *  the  place  of 
snow,'  and  duvan  '  mountain.'  But  kailik  means  no  such  thing.  It  is  the 
Toorkish  Karalik^  the  place  of  darkness  or  bhickncsa,  and>  tlierefore, 
Karlik  Duvan  means  *  the  Dark'  or  '  Cloudy  mountain,*  from  the  perpetual 
mists  which  envelope  its  side^i  or  summitN.  Tlie  term  duvan  b  presented 
to  us  in  the  various  forms  of  duvctu,  dawan^  dt'evan,  ditbati,  and  daha/tfij 
which  laat  is  the  true  orihoofraphy,  and  is  a  Mongolian  word,  denoting  a 
ridge  in  opposition  to  a  peak,  and  also  a  mountain-pass,  and  corresponds 
to  the  term  tabahnn^  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  maps  of  Du  Halde. 
Tliis  total  want  of  unifonnity  in  the  orthogrsphy  of  Oriental  names  is  a 
very  great  annoyance  to  readers,  and  causes  no  small  confusiojt  in  their 
minds,  as  they  are  unavoidably  h>d  to  tlie  conclusion  of  a  difference  of 
place  or  thing  from  the  tliversiiy  of  orthography. 

Kespecting  the  Talee-Moo,  or  river  of  Yarkund,  the  common  trunk  of 
aU  titb  Bakharian  rivers,  the  account  given  in  this  commuuicaiion  is  su 
monstrously  absurd,  and  so  much  at  variance  with  all  former  accounts  of 
Uiat  region,  that  it  must  be  rejected  at  6rst  sight,  as  unworthy  of  all 
ctedit.  We  can  form  a  pretty  general,  though  not  particular  account  of 
)ts  GOurKe,  from  Izzet  Oola,  who  travelled  alongst  it  from  its  source,  ion- 
^nediMtaJy  to  the  soath  of  the  paas  of  Karrakooroom,  fur  eight  successive 
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daysy  to  a  place  called  Koulan^  where  lie  lefi  it  ranning  to  tlie  west.  At 
Kar^halik,  19  hours'  jonrnoy  soutli  of  Yarkund,  where  Iiizct  Onla  sgaiii 
sHw  it,  it  is  joined  hy  the  ritrer  Misar,  and  the  joint  stream  paMies  Yar- 
kund to  the  N.E.  ik'yond  thU  point  we  know  nothing  of  its  pHrticalar 
line  of  direction;  hut  as  all  former  accounts  concur  in  oasi^ning  the  lake 
of  Lop  as  the  ^rand  receptacle  of  its  waters,  it  uiuat  run  N.E.  Respect- 
ing the  river  of  Kashghar,  whether  it  joins  the  river  of  YBikiuul,  or  is 
lust  in  the  Hands,  we  know  not,  and  this  new  communication  never  mea- 
tions  ita  name.  But  what  ii  fttrangeRt  of  all  is,  that  the  river  of  Yarkund, 
after  receiving  the  rivers  of  Rhotaun,  ten  daya'  journey  to  the  E.  of  Yar- 
Inind,  receives  that  of  Aksoo,  three  days'  journey  farther  E.,  which  U 
aai<l  to  be  coiii])0»ed  of  two  main  streams  which  unite  at  Yenghee  Toor- 
fann,  the  one  from  tim  country  of  the  Kirgheea,  and  tlie  other  from  the 
vicinity  of  Et-laft,  and  that  the  united  stream  runs  three  days'  S.  to  Auk- 
•00,  and  other  6ve  dayn'  8.  to  its  junction  with  tliu  triple  stream  of  the 
Karalca-nh,  Yooroongktish,  and  the  river  of  Yarkund,  and  then  the  whole 
combined  runs  E.  by  Bacc  (Pai)  Sairim,  Koochcy,  Kai-achar,  Ooroomtsee, 
and  Eskee  Toorfaun,  for  a  course  of  47  days.  Eskee  Toorfaun  is  conse- 
quently 47  days*  E.  of  Yenghee  Toorfaun,  not  including  the  eight  days' 
bend  to  the  S.  from  the  latter, — a  most  monstrous  error,  as  the  two  cities 
eo  called  are  but  a  few  miles  asunder,  according  to  Izzet  Oola's  informa- 
tion, and  the  name  of  Yenghee  Toorfaun  doea  not  appear  in  Timkowski's 
account,  nor  in  the  map  of  1760.  We  never  heard,  or  saw,  or  knew,  that 
Ooroomtsee  and  Toorfaun  wore  on  the  hanks  of  a  Rtream  composed  of  all 
the  rivers  of  Bukharia  combined  in  one  mighty  trunk.  No  such  junction 
occui*s  in  any  map,  whether  of  D'Anville,  or  Stralilcnherg,  or  Father  Hal- 
lerstein,  nor  in  any  extracts  whirh  have  been  made  from  the  Dainynitound- 
chee.  We  are  next  informed  that  it  runs  E.  from  Eskee  Toorfaun,  tluough 
an  uninhabited  tract,  in  some  parts  mountainous,  in  others  sandy,  in  others 
woody,  40  days'  journey  to  Kanioo!  (Hamec),  a  very  large  city  in  China. 
This  is  really  wonderful,  that  Kauiool  should  have  Rtood  in  all  lime  paat 
on  the  banks  of  such  a  large  river  as  a&id  above,  and  that  this,  if  true, 
^llou]d  never  hare  been  mentioned  by  historian,  or  traveller,  or  geographer, 
whether  Chinese,  or  Mussulmanns,  or  Chiistians;  and  that  Kamool  shtmld 
be  4:0  days'  journey  E.  of  Eskee  Toorfaun  by  the  course  of  the  stream, 
whereas  in  l3u  Halde  it  is  said  to  be  only  ten  days'  journey  to  Kamool 
from  Toorfaun,  and  in  Timkowski  the  travelling  distance  is  stated  at 
only  1130  Ii,  or  almost  360  geographical  miles.  Kamool,  l>e8idefi,  wan 
visited  by  the  Jevuit  fathers,  Jartoux,  Fridille,  and  Bonjour,  iu  1711,  in 
the  reign  of  Kaung-bee,  who  drew  the  map  of  tbii  region  all  the  way  from 
8oochew  W,  lo  23"  of  long.  W.  of  Pekin,  and  more  than  half  a  degree 
to  the  W.  of  Kamool,  in  person,  and  who  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken 
in  the  site  of  Kamool,  which,  by  them,  is  placed  on  a  small  stream  run- 
ning 8.  and  N.,  called  the  Hara-oossoo,  or  Black  river ;  and  not  a  single 
Ktream  of  any  consequence  occurs  in  the  whole  ronttf  from  Kamool  to 
'loorfuun,  and  none  such  are  marked  iu  the  map.  From  Kamool,  con- 
tinues this  wonderful  pierc  of  oral  communication  from  the  Tooranee  mer- 
chant, the  river  runs  still  easterly  in  China,  20  days  through  a  deport 
greatly  deficient  in  water,  and  reaches  Lunjoo  (Lanchew)  a  city  contain- 
ing 5l>,000  houses.  This  is  still  more  extraordinary,  as  Lanchew  is  more 
than  double  the  distance  from  Kamool  that  Kaniool  is  from  Toorfaun, 
being  nearly  ten  degrees  K.,  and  more  than  six  degrees  S.  of  the  meridian 
of  Kamool ;  and  yet  the  river  ia  aaid  by  tbi:i  Toorauee  gentleman  to  reach 
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LAiicliew  in  ImU  thi?  iltno  t}iBt  it  takofi  to  ran  to  Kamool  I'rom  Toorfaiiii. 
Lancliew,  befliili^a,  in  |>lacei]  tn  tlie  JoHuitn'  map  of  Sliiiiscet  on  the  IhuiKh 
of  the  Whniighn,  and  we  tiavo  not  the.  Hinnlleat  reason  to  doubt  iiH  accu- 
racy; and  if  we  are  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  mapo,  drawn  on  the  Hpot  by 
peraonn  pvery  way  qualified  by  ficieuce  for  such  operational,  on  tfie  }iear»ay 
communication  of  an  icrnoranl  merchant,  we  must  lay  aside  all  confidence 
in  any  maps,  however  accurately  drawn ;  even  those  of  Cossini  and 
Mudge,  if  any  sucli  similar  liearsay  communication  should  unfortunately 
reach  our  ears.  But  we  arc  not  yet  done  with  this  sort  of  information. 
Wo  are  further  told,  that  the  river  runs  still  32  days'  E.  to  Soochew,  and 
then — iiiirahile  dictiif — lakes  a  most  confuundiug  sweep  to  the  west,  and 
joins  the  Irtish.  Now  Soochew  ih  not  to  the  E.  hut  to  the  N.W.  of 
l^nchew,  more  than  300  miles  in  direct  distance,  and  on  the  banks  of  a 
nmall  strcaui  which  runs  N.K.  to  the  Kwendeeloun  or  Etzine,  whirh  lailor 
runs  N.  and  is  lost  in  ii  Rinall  lake  in  the  desert.  Moorcroft,  himself,  ad- 
niilH  llitj  improhfthility  of  Ruch  a  vast  sivecp.  Hut  he  «]uallBes  tlii^  by  say- 
ing, that  probabilities  however  are  of  small  importance,  when  opposed  to 
the  contrary  and  pcteitivc  assertion  of  a  respectable  reporter.  But  we  hare 
more  than  mere  probabilities  opposed  to  the  assertion  of  this  respecfabU 
re/Xfrter.  We  have  reports,  too,  perfectly  opposite  to  his,  and  these  from 
very  respectable  reporters  too ;  an<l  if  Mr  Moorcroft  had  either  seen  nr  ■ 
examined  these  aa  he  ought,  he  could  not  for  one  moment  have  had  ■ 
doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  such  n  city  as  Khotann,  nor  of  the  course  of 
Uie  Yarknnd  river  into  the  1-op  lake.  The  very  existence  of  such  duubts 
in  his  mtnd,  and  tine  facility  with  which  he  received  such  information  on 
sucli  slender  authoiity,  in  direct  opposition  to  all  that  has  l>een  written  or 
read  dh  this  subject,  is  a  mournftd  and  clear  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  our 
countrymen  of  the  gec^frapby  of  Cenlnil  Asia,  in  which  we  are  far,  very 
far  behind  our  Continental  rirats.  All  the  proof  ho  has  given  of  ihia, 
reata  on  the  autliority  of  a  Yarkundee  merchant,  who  accompanied  the 
Hakim  of  Yarkund  to  Pekin  and  back;  and  this  precious  oral  informa- 
tion was  communicated  to  a  Tooranee  merchant  at  Ladauk,  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr  Moorcroft,  who,  in  his  turn,  communicated  it  to  him,  who,  in 
his  turn  again,  seems  to  have  thought  it  of  such  importance,  as  to  com- 
municate it  to  his  employers,  the  Mon.  East  India  Company.  Mis  first 
informant,  the  Tooranee  merchant,  who  made  him  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  Khotaun,  was  never  farther,  it  appears,  than  Auksoo;  and  all  the  ulte- 
rior information  was  obtained  from  ibe  Yarkundee  merchant.  Izzet  Oola 
also  saw  a  reopectablu  Muollah  at  KaNhghar,  who  had  gone  with  the  Vang 
of  Knshghar  twice  to  Pekin,  and  who  had  kept  notes  of  his  relays  on 
the  road,  which  he  communicated  to  him ;  but,  as  Klaproth  well  observea, 
it  contains  nothinir  new.  From  such  specimens  a»  appeared  in  the  Biblio- 
thique  Creographitpie  I'niverselle,  the  remark  is  just.  It  appeal's  clear  to 
us  that  Mr  Moorcroft  was  deficient  in  the  previous  geographical  knowledge 
of  the  regions  he  wished  to  visit,  and  of  the  Toorkish,  Persian,  and  Mon- 
gol Isnguagi's,  as  is  clear  whenever  he  attempts  to  explain  names.  Had 
the  communication  now  given  in  the  Royal  Geographical  Journal  been 
confined  to  the  region  of  Khotann  itself,  it  would  have  been  more  judici- 
ous, as  it  is  valuable  so  far ;  but  to  have  given  the  whole  of  it,  as  it  now 
appears  in  ttiat  Journal,  does  little  credit  to  the  judgment  of  the  selectora,  ■ 
whoever  they  were,  as  such  a  specimen  of  geographical  ignorance  and  I 
nonsense  ban  never  been  sarpaB8e<l.  We  have  been  compell**!!  to  discuxs 
/V«  its  ii/fpcariui^  in  nuvh  a  respectable  Journal,  it  will  be  read  by  many  aud 
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tits  iMflievctl  by  ftouie;  and  as  it  directly  ov(?rt1iro\^*fl  all  wn  liare  said  outbe 
gfO||^ra[diy  of  Clniieae  ToorkUtaniii  and  teiulR  ti>  call  Into  doubt  that  part 
of  our  work.  It  is  a  just  rvuiaik  of  Mr  Pinkertou,  our  re^pectablo  pre- 
decessor in  the  path  of  gi'ogrepby,  that  next  to  the  folly  of  writing  non- 
sense, is  that  of  bim  who  undertakes  to  refute  it ;  and  some  will  think 
that  after  what  we  have  said  on  this  subject,  that  the  remark  will  apply  to 
n».  But  it  must  l>e  remembered,  that  whatever  we  have  said  of  the  mat- 
ter, it  has  been  ushered  forth  to  the  world  under  the  sanction  of  that  So- 
ciety, as  containiui^  additional  geographical  information ;  and  as  our  work 
is  expressly  on  a  similar  eubject,  we  were  necessitated  to  notice  itj  in  bo 
far  as  it  interfered  with  our  statements.  We  dismiss  the  subject,  express- 
ing our  sorrow  that  ever  such  a  communication  appeared  in  that  Joumal, 
and  the  keen  <li»appointment  we  felt  on  perusing  sucb  a  document  from 
the  pen  of  such  a  man  lus  the  late  lamented  Mr  Muorcroft. 

Respecting  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Ijidus  and  Sutluj,  little  additional 
knowledge  has  been  gained.  In  our  account  of  the  state  of  Khufalunj  we 
6nd  that  we  were  mistaken  in  placing  it  N.  of  tlie  Karrakooroom  pass. 
Tliis  arose  fiom  our  ignorance  at  the  time  that  there  are  two  ])laces  so 
CJiUed;  the  one  ahnve-mcntloncd^  tvliicb  Ja  called  Kbufaluii  Tosh^oon,  or 
the  haltinii^r  place  of  Khofaluu,  to  di^tinguiHK  it  from  the  other  Khofalun, 
the  chief  town  of  a  smaU  ])rint  ipality  between  Ladauk  and  Little  Tibet, 
and  three  days'  journey  from  I5altee,  the  capital  of  the  latter.  This  petty 
Alate  contains  2,000  houses,  and  12,000  inhabitants.  We  also  now  find, 
both  from  Mr  Mourcroft  and  I>;zet  Oolah,  that  the  Shauyook,  or  nortliern 
branch  of  tlie  Upper  Indus,  dues  not  join  the  river  of  Ladauk  above,  but 
below  Ladauk ;  fur  I^zet  Oola  fell  in  with  the  Shauyook  at  Akham,  a 
village  of  ^0  hounes  on  the  left  bank  of  that  stream,  16  cosses  U.  and 
N.L.  of  Ladauk. 

None  but  the  late  Mi-  Moorcroft  have  yet  penetrated  to  Ladauk,  Mr 
Gerard,  who  had  previously  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reach 
it  by  way  of  the  Speetee,  Spino,  and  Paratee  rivers,  made  another  attempt 
in  J8id!},  but  equally  unsuccessful,  by  the  way  of  Stanpore,  on  the  ISeyah. 
In  the  middle  of  July  be  crossed  the  Sutluj  by  a  rope  bridge,  where  the 
bed  of  the  stream  is  2,500  feet  above  tlie  sea,  traversed  the  mountain 
state  of  Cooloo,  across  the  lofty  mountain  ridge  which  throws  oB'  the 
streams  from  opposite  Hides  to  the  Sutluj  and  Beyah,  at  aii  elevation  of 
10,700  feet.  On  tlie  27  th  of  July  he  struck  the  bed  of  the  latter  stream, 
the  ancient  Hyphaaiii,  at  the  ferry  of  Koortoor,  where  that  river  has  a 
broailer  expanse  of  bed  than  could  have  been  expected  so  near  its  source. 
At  StBupore,  ou  the  capital  of  Cooloor  he  encamped  near  the  margin  of 
the  river,  upon  a  green  sward,  shaded  by  magniiicent  elm  trees,  the  very 
Kpot  where  the  late  Mr  Moorcroft  ]iitched  his  tents.  Here  the  configura* 
tion  of  tliis  Alpine  tract  is  gigantic,  and  it»  frontier  well  defined.  The 
Sutluj  is  southward;  the  Hyphaaia  westward;  whilst  the  Himalayan  creat 
forms  a  magnificent  limit  ou  the  N.  and  opens  into  countriea  whose  name 
is  scarcely  kuuwn.  Crossing  the  Beyah  at  Stanpore,  he  pitched  liis  tent 
ou  the  slope  of  the  southern  Himalaya,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet, 
surrounded  by  luxuriant  vegetation  and  (lowering  herlw,  on  the  8th  of 
August.  Tlie  road  up  to  the  creut  is  one  long-continued^stair,  constructed 
by  a  fakir.  On  the  Oth^  he  crossed  this  crest  at  the  pass  of  Uotang,  tuniing 
a  little  to  the  right  to  the  consecrated  rills  of  the  Beyah,  which  aie  collected 
in  a  small  ha^^in  walled  round,  for  the  purposes  of  ablution.  Here  is  the 
source  of  the  river  wliicb,  at  the  distance  of  only  five  marches  below,  pre 
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sentB  so  ma^ificent  an  expanRe.  Here  an  offering  muRt  be  prejtentpd  to 
the  gcniaA  of  the  stream.  The  altitude  of  this  Rource  is  13,000  feet. 
Descending  into  a  ravine,  the  Yte.d  of  the  Chandra  Hliagfa,  or  river  of  the 
moon,  was  croKsed  hy  a  cradle  hridge.  Here  the  climate  undergoes  a 
change,  and  the  coiifiguration  of  the  coantry  assumes  a  netv  form,  and  the 
eterna]  «now  gradually  recedeii  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  Even 
ilie  skies  have  a  deeper  and  more  resplendent  hue.  Nothing  was  green 
but  the  crops,  the  vegetation  being  scanty  and  arid,  and  the  rays  of  the 
sun  powerful.  In  place  of  luxuriant  vegetation^  and  slopes  covered  with 
magnificent  pines,  as  before^  not  a  tree  but  the  drooping  willow,  which  ia 
planted  here,  was  now  visihle,  the  soil  quite  bare  of  verdure,  and  the  air 
dry  and  elastic.  On  the  13th  of  August,  Mr  Gerard  reached  Tandeh^ 
the  capital  of  the  Tartar  state  of  Lafiuul,  on  tite  bank  of  tlin  Soorey  UliagBj 
or  river  of  the  sun,  the  inripient  sirenm  ot'  the  Acemncs  or  Chuiiaub, 
which  be  passed,  like  Moort'.roft,  by  a  fragile  bridge  of  osier  twigs. 
Tandeh  has  an  nllitude  of  10,000  feet.  Hero  Gerard  was  ronfine<l  13 
days  by  a  fever.  On  the  ;^9tli  of  August,  be  resumed  bis  route  up  the 
Acesines,  and  on  the  *.^d  of  September  reached  the  last  inhabited  spot  of 
the  country,  at  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet,  where  the  valley  was  prettily 
enamelled  with  villages  and  cultivation.  It  was  now  continued  sunsbiue, 
and  the  temperature  increased  with  the  elevation  ;  though  still  in  the 
vicinity  of  enormous  masses  of  snow,  and  at  DarcliB,  the  highest  village 
in  the  dell  of  the  Acesines,  the  reflection  of  the  solar  rays  from  the  bar- 
ren sides  of  the  rocks  raised  the  temperature  to  84^  in  the  shade.  On 
the  8th  of  Sept<>mher,  Gerard  crossed  the  Paralas  range  at  an  elevation 
of  16,500  feet,  and  traced  the  Soorey  Bhaga,  or  Acesines,  to  its  source  in 
a  lake  only  300  feet  lower.  This  is  the  same  range  crossed  by  Moorcroft 
at  the  pass  of  Barala-ha.  Here  the  wind  blew  piercingly  on  one  side, 
whilst  the  solar  rays  were  scorching] y  ardent  on  the  other;  the  extreme 
thin,  dry,  and  cold  air  cliecks  the  vital  energy  with  fearful  rapidity. 

The  6th  day  after  leaving  the  inhabited  limits,  Gei'ard  ascended  the 
Laitcbe-Lung  i*ange,  at  an  elevation  of  17,000  feet,  which  rose  up  ab- 
ruptly  like  a  vast  wall  from  the  bed  of  the  Chander-Bliaga,  another  af- 
fluent of  the  Acesines.  Along  this  tract  are  found  various  marine  fossil 
remains,  ut  an  elevation  of  17,000  feet.  Beyond  this,  is  a  lofty  plateau 
railed  the  Hopdshoo,  which  presents  no  other  inhabitants  than  shepherd 
tribes,  who  live  in  the  valleys  under  black  tents,  at  a  mean  lieight  of 
16,000  feet.  The  whole  country  is  formed  of  mountains  of  varied  eleva- 
tions, and  offers  no  other  continuous  surface  to  the  eye  but  that  of  lakes. 
Here  Gerard  pitched  bis  camp  at  an  elevation  of  16,000  feet,  on  what 
may  be  justly  termed  the  plateau  of  Tartary  ;  as  the  Laitcbe-Lung  range 
may  be  denominated  tIte  Northern  limit  of  tlie  haF>in  nf  the  Acesines, 
and  consequently  of  Ilindoostaun,  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Ladauk  territory;  hut  in  front  of  Gerard's  encampment  rose  another 
range,  higher  than  any  he  bad  crossed,  which  sepaiates  the  district  of 
Lehpro,  from  that  of  Ladauk,  and  which  had  a  mean  altiladc  of  19.000 
feet,  without  any  snow  on  its  ^^nmmits.  Here  the  soil  is  almost  without 
any  vegetation,  baked  bard  and  thirsty ;  bnt  on  the  elevated  ravines  of  (Ije 
neighbouring  moimtains  are  flocks  of  shawl-goat^  and  yaks,  reaping  abun- 
dant nourishment  from  land  formerly  imagined  hy  theorists  to  be  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  The'  skies  were  of  the  most  resplendent  indigo 
tint^  and  thu  air  highly  trans|>arent.  (ierard's  attendants,  who  ex]}cctod 
a  6ne  Bat  country  after  crossing  ihruu  succ4r»«ivtf  ranges,  the  Foang,  tin* 
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Paralasa,  and  tlie  L4iitc}ie-Luiig,  bebeld  witlt  cuimtornation  al|)«  on  alppH 
riiting  intermiii&Uly, — group  BUcceeilH  (;ruup,  lill  tlib  farthest  range  of  vibion 
is  stopped  by  a  snuw-clad  chain  whiih  sends  its  northern  waters  to  the 
Indus.  Here  a  wild  horse  was  seen,  wliich  was  fired  at  by  one  of  the 
party^  hut  almost  no  report  was  beard,  sound  being  so  feeble  in  this 
rarified  atmohphere  ;  a  pack  of  wild-dogs,  quite  red,  was  also  seen  steal- 
inf^  aloDgst  a  gully.  Here,  whilst  Gerard  and  his  attendants  were  now 
within  three  days'  marcli  of  the  Indus  and  Ladauk,  they  were  suddenly 
arrested,  on  the  17th  September,  in  their  progiess,  by  tlie  vizier  of 
Ladauk,  who,  before  their  arrival,  had  crossed  the  last  mass  of  rock  • 
which  t>e|JBrutes  the  two  districts,  with  au  oHicial  message  to  slop  bis  en- 
trance into  Ladauk.  He  had  an  interview  with  Gerard  and  his  party  that 
day,  ami  the  day  after  invited  him  to  diuner  in  his  encampment;  but  in  im- 
peding liis  further  advance,  the  vi/ier  seemed  to  rely  more  on  that  gentle- 
man's good  feeling  thaji  any  exertions  of  his  own  :  remarking,  that  he 
would  not  oppose  it  hy  rude  interference,  but  that  the  consequence  would 
be  disgrace  and  discredit  to  him.  They  were  otherwise  good  friends, 
drank  tea,  ate  beef,  and  gmokcd  together ;  still,  liowevcr,  ho  was  very 
anxious  to  see  him  depart,  and  his  eagerness  to  equip  and  transport  them 
into  the  Speetee,  by  a  route  skirting  the  Chinese  confines,  evinced  his 
great  anxiety  to  get  him  fairly  out  of  hU  sight,  and  away  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  capital.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  yaks  being  ready* 
after  the  ceremony  of  smoking  pipes  together,  Gerard  and  he  parted.  T 
rout«  now  became  excesiE-ively  uucoiufortablu  from  exposure  to  the  co\\ 
night  air  in  sucli  a  savage  country.  Southwards,  towards  the  Speetee,  th 
landscape  appeared  very  shaqdy  peaked,  and  in  clusters  of  white  sum- 
mits, hat  iu  tbe  uonh-eat>t,  the  mountains  were  of  a  vast  coniDur,  and 
the  Nnow  more  uniformly  defined.  On  the  20th  of  September,  he  lost 
bis  way  on  the  banks  of  a  salt  lake,  and  passed  the  night  in  a  sheep-fold, 
witltout  food  or  fib D Iter.  *'  Next  day,"  aays  he,  ''  wo  wcro  covered  with^H 
snow,  from  which  we  despaired  of  c*scapingi  until  tbe  sim  shonhl  appear^l 
to  melt  it;  we  discovered  the  camp  in  a  pass  at  an  elevaiion  of  16,000 
feet.  Here  my  situation  became  more  alarming  ;  I  was  confined  to  my 
bed,  and  all  around  me  was  snow,  on  oar  flanks  and  in  front  wc  were 
hedged  in  by  enormous  mountains,  the  lowest  level  of  which  was  lake 
Choomo  or  creel,  15,000  feet  high.  It  is  a  beaatiful  sheet  of  water,  and 
we  skirted  its  banks  for  nine  hours  ;  another  lake  was  covered  with  wild- 
fowl, which  screamed  like  sea-birds  on  the  approach  of  a  storm  ;  the 
bonlers  of  the  lake  were  scattered  over  with  the  black  tents  of  Tartar 
shepherds,  and  vast  flocks  of  sheep,  shawl-wool  goats,  horses,  and  yaks." 

"  I  cannot  conceive  what  these  sliepherds,*'  says  he,  *'  do  during  winter«^H 
By  day  they  have  to  contend  with  a  burning  sun,  and  at  night  against  tt^| 
temperature  which  varies  from   V  to   18**  and  sometimes  IS**,  under  the 
tents  at  a  height  of   17,700  feet.     AVe  were  often  surroanded  by  wild 
horses,  which  never  allowed  ua  to  come  so  near  as  to  catch  them.     They 
are  of  a  singular  species,  between  the  mule  and  the  ass,  resembling  the 
deer  in  their  spotted  colour  as  well  as  their  habits,   as  they  spring  from 
peak  to  peak  with  great  agility.     I  am  inclioed  to  consider  them  as  a 
species  of  SEcbra.     Tbe  snow-lino  is  often  20,000   feet  at  least ;  to  the 
N.E.,  however,  we  occasionally  see  white  summits  of  an  incomprehensible 
size  ami  hci^hi^  at  the  contemplation  of  which  tfiu  imagination   wanders, 
inspired  by  the  indefinite  nature  of  the  objects.     I  was  within  three  days'       i 
I    journey  of  tbe  Indus,  aud  shall  always  regret  the  circiunstauces  which     J 
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prevented  me  from  bchotding  this  solitary  and  inac^eMible  river.**  They  Bt 
Iviigili  reached  a  dell  whicli  opens  npon  lake  Choomoorcreel,  hut  ivhich, 
Hxcept  towards  that  naline  expanse^  is  luiid-lockcd  on  every  mde  ;  whilct 
the  Inke  itself  spreads  out  it>«  blue  expanse  to  the  Tout  of  very  procipitoos 
mountains,  forruini;  u  sharply  defined  and  lufly  boundary  to  lite  valley  of 
Speetee,  tlirouph  the  windings  of  which  Gerard's  route  lay.  Here*  Mr 
Gerard  liad  occasion  to  make  some  remarks  i-especting  a  certain  anomaly 
in  the  condition  of  some  lukes  at  tliat  vast  elevation,  and  which  coniirm 
the  veracity  of  Mr  Moorcrolt';*  asfiertions  regarding  the  Mantmrowar  lake. 
"  The  whole  circumference  of  the  lake  of  Choomoorcreel  n  embayed  (sur- 
romided)  by  mountains,  but  hillwards,  on  it8north-<»a»tem  shore>  the  moss 
of  elevated  land  rose  very  abrujjtly  from  the  waters  edg^  and  entere<l  (he 
regions  of  snow,  which  have  a  uniform  maru:in  of  19,000  feet.  Neither 
this  nor  the  other  lake  has  any  etllux,  and  were  we  less  acquainted  with 
the  course  of  the  Sutluj,  we  should  here  at  least  have  a  verification  of  the 
fact,  which  Mr  Colebrook  and  other  reviewers  (as  Barrow)  received 
with  cautious  credence^  and  even  actually  (liscredite<l,  of  Man&arowar  be- 
ing  cntireltf  hml- locked^  conceiving  that,  in  so  elevatwl  a  region,  evapora- 
tion was  insufficient  to  carry  off  the  supplies  derived  from  the  neighbour- 
ing snow»  :  thus  forgetting,  or  not  knowing,  that  the  alisorbing  power  of 
the  atmosphere  is  iuliaitely  increased  by  its  rarefaction  ;  and,  in  tracts  so 
singularly  arid  that  the  traveller  beholds  ice^  permanent  and  unthawed,  in 
a  tempenilure  of  50",  torrents  frozen  fast  in  their  fall  in  a  medium  ofteu 
20°  warmer  tlian  the  graduated  freezing  point.  Throughout  India,  iu  July 
and  August,  though  the  thermometer  ofteu  points  above  80",  evaporatiou 
is  checked  in  spite  of  this  heat ;  such  being  tlie  density  of  vapour  at  to 
low  a  le^*el  that  a  damp  mouldy  surface  is  thrown  over  every  thing. 
On  the  table  land  of  Tibet  the  air  is  so  dry  that  frost  is  not  visible  upon 
tJie  soil  or  grass,  though  the  thermometer  may  stand  at  the  zero  of  the 
fi(»le,  as  I  have  witnessed.  Few  and  small  streams  fall  into  the  Choo- 
moorcreel at  this  season  ;  but  the  dry  channels  of  water-courses  were 
cnMwed,  whicli  showed  an  exj>aiise  of  bed  that  argued  their  powerful  boily 
at  some  period  of  the  year.  The  highest  water-mark  on  the  shore  did 
not  appear  to  exceed  6ve  feet,  and  1  have  no  belief  tliat  the  surface  sab- 
sides  lower;  so  far  from  truth  was  the  assertion  (of  Moorcroft'a  re- 
viewers) that  the  Mansai'owai*  must  be  at  its  maximum  height  in  Aaguat, 
that  this  fact  occurs  at  a  period  diametrically  opposite,  or  at  least  in  the 
sniiogt  when  returning  warmth  breaks  op  the  frozen  surface  and  tliawa 
the  immediate  snows.  Moorcroft's  remark  is  therefore  verified,  however 
pu;^/.IiDg  it  appeared  to  reviewers  iu  another  hemisphere  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  regions  they  ventured  to  criticise.  There 
is  no  just  arguing  from  the  physical  constitution  of  European  regions  to 
those  of  tliQ  Himallali  and  Tibet,  there  being  no  aDaU>gy  between  them. 


THE  END. 
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